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TO 


THE    KINQ« 


SIR, 
I  raseumm  to  lay  before  Your  Majesty  the  Histoiy  of  a  Penod 
wbichf  if  the  abilities  of  the  Writer  were  equal  to  the  dignity  of  the 
subjecty  would  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  Monarch  who  is  no 
less  a  Judge  than  a  Patron  of  Literary  Merit 

HistOTy  claims  it  as  her  prerogative  to  offer  instruction  to  Kings, 
as  well  as  to  their  People.  What  reflections  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror CuAMLMB  V.  may  suggest  to  Your  Majesty  it  becomes  not  me 
to  conjecture.  But  your  subjects  cannot  observe  the  various  calami- 
ties which  that  Monarch's  ambition  to  be  distinguished  as  a  Conqueror 
brought  iq>on  his  dominions,  without  recollecting  the  felicity  of  their 
own  times,  and  looking  up  with  gratitude  to  their  Sovereign,  who 
during  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  amidst  the  career  of  victory,  pos- 
sessed such  self-command,  and  maturity  of  judgment,  as  to  set  bounds 
to  his  own  triumphs,  and  prefer  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  splendour 
of  military  glory. 

Posterity  will  not  only  celebrate  the  wisdom  of  Your  Majesty^s 
choice,  but  will  enumerate  the  many  virtues  whidi  render  Your  Reign 
conspicuous  for  a  aacred  regard  to  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  the 
Sovereign  oi  a  Free  People. 

It  is  oar  happiness  to  feel  the  influence  of  these  Virtues;  and  to 
live  under  the  dominion  of  a  Prince,  who  delights  more  in  promoting 
the  Public  Wel£ure  than  in  receiving  the  just  Praise  of  his  Roya. 
beneficence. 

I  am.  Sir, 

YouB  Majesty's 

Most  faithful  Subject 

And  most  dutiful  Servant, 

WIJJ.IAM  ROBERTSON 


PREFACE. 


Mo  iienod  m  the  bistoiy  of  one's  own  countiy  can  be  ccmideied  as 
ahogetber  uninteresting.  Such  transactions  as  tend  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
gress of  its  constitution,  la ws,  or  manners,  merit  the  utmost  attention.  Even 
remote  and  minute  events  are  objects  of  a  curiosity,  which,  being  nataral 
to  the  human  mind,  the  gratification  of  it  is  attended  with  pleasure. 

But  with  respect  to  the  history  of  foreign  States,  we  must  «et  other  , 
bounds  to  our  aesire  of  information.  The  universal  progress  of  science, 
during  the  two  last  centuries,  the  art  of  printing,  and  other  obvioas  causes 
have  filled  Europe  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  histories,  and  with  such 
vast  collections  of  historical  materials,  that  the  term  of  human  life  is  toe 
iboit  for  the  study  or  even  the  perusal  of  them.  It  is  necessair,  theh,  not 
ool^  for  those  wlio  are  called  to  conduct  the  affiaiirs  of  nations,  out  for  sudi 
as  roouire  and  reason  concerning  them,  to  remain  satisfied  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  distant  events,  and  to  con6ne  their  study  of  history  in  detail 
chiefly  to  that  periodj  in  which  the  several  States  of  Europe  having  become 
intimately  connected,  the  operations  of  one  power  are  so  felt  by  all,  as  to 
influence  their  councils,  and  to  regulate  their  noeasures. 

Some  boundary,  then,  ought  to  be  fiied  in  order  to  separate  these 
periods.  An  era  should  be  pointed  out,  prior  to  which  each  country,  little 
connected  with  those  around  it,  may  trace  its  own  histoiy  apart ;  after 
which,  transactions  of  every  considerable  nation  in  Europe  become  inte- 
resting and  instructive  to  all.  With  this  intention  I  undertook  to  viTite  the 
history  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  during  his  administration  that 
the  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into  one  g^at  political  system,  in  which 
each  took  a  station,  wherein  it  has  since  remained  with  less  variation,  than 
could  have  been  expected  after  the  shocks  occasioned  by  so  many  internal 
revolutions,  and  so  many  foreign  wars.  The  great  events  which  nappened 
^n  have  not  hitherto  spent  their  force.  The  political  principles  and 
maxims,  then  established,  still  continue  to  operate.  The  ideas  concerning 
the  balance  of  power,  then  introduced  or  rendered  general,  still  influence 
the  councils  of  nations. 

The  age  of  Charles  V.  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  period  at 
which  iM  political  state  of  Europe  be^an  to  assume  a  new  form.  I  ba^e 
endeavoured  to  render  my  account  of  it,  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
Europe  subsequent  to  his  rei^.  While  hi<<  numerous  bioeraphera  describe 
his  personal  qualities  and  actions ;  while  the  historians  of  different  countries 
relate  occurrences  the  consequences  of  which  were  local  or  transient,  it 
hath  been  my  purpose  to  record  only  those  great  transactions  in  hi^  reign, 
die  effects  of  which  were  universal,  or  continue  to  be  permanent. 

As  my  readers  could  derive  little  instruction  from  such  a  histoiy  of  the 
rrign  of  Charles  V.  without  some  information  concernhig  the  state  of 
Europe  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  my  desire  of  supplyii^  this  has 
produoea  a  preliminaiy  volume,  in  which  f  have  attempted  to  point  out 
and  to  explam  the  great  causes  and  events,  to  whose  operation  all  the 
improvements  in  the  political  state  of  Europe,  from  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  Ijeginningof  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  must  be  ascribed. 
1  have  exhibited  a  view  of  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe,  not  only  with 
respect  to  interior  government,  laws,  and  manners,  but  with  respect  to  the 
i  ^f  ti>e  iiiktH)tiJ  io»ce  t^uwite  ji  icse^n  «:pefat]0ii8 ;  and  I  have 
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described  the  pdilical  constitution  of  the  priDcipal  stites  id  £an^  at  the 
time  when  Charies  V.  beran  his  reign. 

In  tbb  part  of  my  work  1  have  been  led  into  severa]  critical  disquisitions, 
^hich  belong  more  properij  to  the  province  of  the  lawyer  or  anti^uaiy* 
than  to  that  m  the  historian.  These  fbave  placed  at  the  end  of  the  histoiy, 
under  the  title  of  Proofs  and  Utustrations.  Many  of  my  readers  will,  pro- 
bably, give  little  attention  to  such  research^.  To  some  they  may,  per- 
haps, appear  the  most  curious  and  interesting  part  of  the  work.  1  have 
careuilly  pointed  out  the  sources  from  which  I  have  derived  information, 
and  have  cited  the  writers  on  whose  authority  I  rely,  with  a  minute  exact- 
ness, which  might  appear  to  border  upon  ostentation,  if  it  were  possible 
(o  be  vain  of  havipg  read  books,  mapy  of  which  nothing  but  the  duty  of 
examiniog  with  accuracy  whatever  I  laid  before  the  Public,  would  have 
induced  me  to  open.  As  my  inquiries  conducted  me  often  into  paths 
which  were  obscure  or  little  frequented,  such  constant  references  to  the 
authors  who  have  been  my  guides,  were  not  only  necessaiy  for  authen- 
ticating the  facts  which  are  the  foundations  of  my  reasonings,  but  may  be 
useful  in  pointing  out  the  way  to  such  as  shall  hereafter  Bold  the  same 
course,  and  in  enabling  them  to  cany  on  their  researches  with  greater 
i&cility  and  success. 

Eveiy  inteUigent  reader  will  observe  one  omission  in  my  woik,  the 
reason  of  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  explain.  I  have  given  no  account  of  the 
conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  or  of^tbe  establishment  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
joies  in  the  continent  and  islands  of  America.  The  histoiy  of  these  events 
I  origimdly  intended  to  have  related  at  considerable  length.  But  upon  a 
nearer  and  more  attentive  consideration  of  this  part  of  my  plan,  I  found  tha 
the  discoveiy  of  the  new  world ;  the  state  ol  society  among  its  ancieit 
inhabitants ;  their  character,  manners,  and  arts ;  the  genius  of  the  Europeat 
settlements  m  its  various  provinces,  together  with  the  influence  of  these 
upoh  the  systems  of  policy,  or  commerce  of  Europe,  were  su^'ects  so 
splendid  and  important,  that  a  superficial  view  of  them  could  a£tord  little 
satis&ction ;  and,  on  the  other  haod,  to  treat  of  them  as  extensively  as  they 
merited,  must  produce  an  episode,  dbproportionate  to  the  principal  work. 
I  have  therefore  reserved  these  for  a  separate  histoiy ;  which,  if  the  per- 
formance now  offered  to  the  Public  shall  receive  its  approbation,  I  purpose 
to  undertake. 

ThoiKh,  by  omitting  such  considerable  but  detached  articles  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  Y.  I  have  circumscribed  my  narration  within  more  narrow 
limits,  I  am  ^  penuaded,  from  this  view  of  the  intention  and  nature  of 
The  work  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  before  my  readers,  that  the 
plan  must  still  appear  to  them  too  extensive,  and  the  undertakiqg  too 
arduous.  I  have  often  felt  them  to  be  so.  But  my  conviction  of  the  utility 
of  such  a  histoiy  prompted  me  to  persevere.    With  what  success  I  have 


executed  it,  the  Public  must  now  lud^.    I  wait,  not  without  solicitude 
ibr  its  decision;  to  which  I  shall  submit  with  a  respectful  silence. 
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Vkm  of  tmPrq/presi'tfSoddy  in  Europe^  wiikrap0d 
metUf  LaxM,  ana  Manners. 

Two  great  iCTolutioDs  have  happened  in  the  political  state,  and  in  tfy 
mnners  of  the  European  nations.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  thejm 
mss  of  the  Roman  power ;  the  second  bj  the  subversion  of  it.  Wbeo 
lie  spirit  of  conquest  led  the  annies  of  Rome  beyond  the  Alps,  they  found 
dl  the  countries  which  they  invaded,  inhabited  by  people  whom  met 
leoonuoated  barbarian^  but  who  were  nevertheless  brave  and  independeni 
lliese  defended  their  ancient  possessions  with  obstinate  valour.  It  waf  bf 
the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  rather  than  that  of  their  courage,  that  to^ 
Romans  gained  any  advantage  over  them.  A  single  battle  did  noLm 
•noQ^  the  efeminate  inhabitants  of  Asia,  decide  the  fate  of  a  state.  The 
vanquished  peqple  resumed  their  arms  with  iie^  spirit,  and  their  undit* 
ciplined  ytlour.  animated  by  the  love  of  liberty,  supplied  the  want  ctf 
CMxluct  as  well  as  of  union.  Durine^  those  long  andf  oerce  struggles  tor 
dominion  or  Independence^  the  countries  of  Europe  were  successively  laid 
waste,  a  great  part  of  their  inhabitants  perished  in  the  £eld,  many  wem 
caffried  into  slavery,  and  a  feeble  remnant,  incapable  of  Ikrtber  resistanci^ 
submitted  to  the  Homan  power. 

The  Romam  having  thus  desolated  Europe,  set  Aemselves  to  civilize  it 
The  ibnn  of  govemment  which  they  estabKsbed  in  the  conquered  pio- 
rioces,  thoqgh  Jeveie,  was  regular,  and  pressed  public  tranquillity.  M 
a  oooaolalioo  ibr  the  loss  of  lil^rty,  they  omimiiBicated  then:  arts,  science^ 
language,  and  manners,  to  dieir  new  saks^^-  Europe  began  to  breathy 
and  to  recover  strength  after  the  calamities  which  it  had  undeigooe  ;  agrt- 
etilture  was  encouraged;  population  increased;  the  ruined  cities  weif 
rebuilt ;  new  towns  were  founded ;  an  appearance  of  prosperity  wo> 
ceeded,  and  nqudred,  in  some  degree,  the  havoc  of  war. 

This  staie,  however,  was  fkr  ^ocn  being  happy  or  favowable  to  the  » 
novem^it  or  the  human  mind.  The  vanquished  nations  were  disamed 
W  their  oonqnerars,  and  overawed  by  soldiers  kept  in  pay  to  restrain  thenu 
Tbey  were  pweo  i4>  as  a  pr^  to  rapacious  jgovernors,  who  plundered  thew 
with  impmity;  and  were  cuained  of  their  wealth  by  exorbitant  Ummp 
levied  with  so  little  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  provinoes,  that  thi 
itaaposkions  were  ofien  increased  in  proportion  to  their  inabffi^  to  ai^pfoit 
dttm.  Thitj  wese  deprived  of  their  most  enterprisiofp  citisens,  wjip 
n8(Mted4o  a  distant  capital  inquest  of  prefermeat,  or  of  nches;  and  were 
accusteosed  ia  all  their  actions  to  look  up  to  a  sopcrior,  and  tamely  to 
■waive  JMaMnmands.    Under  so  many  depsessiog  drcuBsataiioe^  it  was 
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banll^  possible  that  they  could  retain  yieour  or  ^nerositr  of  mind.  Ths 
nuurtia]  and  indepeiKJent  spirit,  which  bad  distinguishea  their  ancestors, 
becaroey  in  a  great  measure,  extinct  amon^  all  the  people  subjected  to  the 
Roman  yoke ;  they  lost  not  only  the  habit,  but  even  the  capacity  of  de- 
ciding for  themselves,  or  of  acting  from  the  impulse  of  their  own  minds: 
and  the  dominions  of  the  Romans,  like  that  of  all  great  empires,  degradea 
and  debased  the  human  species  \l]. 

A  society  in  such  a  state  couia  not  subsist  long.  There  were  defects  in 
the  Roman  government,  even  in  its  most  perfect  form,  which  threatened 
^  its  dissolution.  Time  ripened  these  original  seeds  of  comiption,  and  gave 
birth  to  many  new  disoraers.  A  constitution,  unsound  and  worn  out,  must 
have  fallen  into  pieces  of  itself,  without  any  external  shock.  The  violent 
irruption  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  hastened  this 
event,  and  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  empire.  New  nations  seemed 
to  arise  ana  to  rush  from  unknown  regions,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  Romans  for  the  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  mankind. 
These  fierce  tribes  either  inhabited  the  various  provinces  in  Germany 
which  had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  or  were  scattered  over 
Ihose  vast  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  north-west  of  Asia,  which 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  subjects  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  thb  Tartars.  Their  condition  and  transactions,  pre- 
vious to  their  invasion  of  the  empire,  are  but  little  known.  Almost  all  our 
infoiniation  with  respect  to  these  is  derived  from  the  Romans ;  and  as  they 
did  not  penetrate  far  into  countries,  which  were  at  that  time  uncultivated 
and  uninviting,  the  accounts  of  their  original  state  given  by  the  Roman 
historians  are  extremely  imperfect.  The  rude  inhabitants  themselves, 
destitute  of  science  as  well  as  of  records,  and  without  leisure  or  curiosity 
to  Inquire  into  remote  events,  retained,  perhaps,  some  indistinct  memory 
of  recent  occurrences ;  but  beyond  these,  all  was  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
involved  in  daricness  and  in  fable  [2]. 

'  The  prodirious  swarms  which  poured  in  upon  the  empire  from  the 
beginnii%  of  the  fourth  century  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Koman  power, 
have  given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  countries  whence  they  issued  were 
crowded  with  inhabitants;  and  various  theories  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  such  an  extraordinaiy  degree  of  populatkm  as  hath  produced 
these  countries  the  appellation  of  The  Storehouse  of  Nations.  But  if  we 
consider,  that  the  countries  possessed  by  the  people  who  invaded  the 
empire  were  of  vast  extent ;  that  a  great  part  of  these  was  covered  with 
woods  and  marshes ;  that  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  barbarous 
nations  subsisted  entirely  by  buntir^  or  pasturape,  in  both  which  states  of 
Bociety  lame  tracts  of  land  are  required  for  maintaining  a  few  inhabitants ; 
and  that  alt  of  them  were  strangers  to  the  arts  and  industiy,  without  which 
population  cannot  racrease  to  any  great  degree,  we  must  conclude,  that 
these  countries  could  not  be  so  populous  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  in  the 

Etsent,  when  they  still  continue  to  be  less  peopled  than  any  other  part  of 
rope  or  of  Asia. 
But  the  same  circumstances  that  j^revented  the  barbarous  nations  (rom 


poverty  of  their  soil,  to  hardships 
liodies  firm,  and  their  minds  vigorous ;  accustomed  to  a  course  of  life  which 
^was  a  continual  preparation  for  action;  and  disdaining  eveiy  occupation 
iMit  that  of  war  or  of  hunting;  thev  undertook,  and  proseaited  thei? 
mUtaiy  enterprises  with  an  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  which  men  softened 
by  the  refinements  of  more  polished  times  can  scarcely  form  any  idea  [3]. 
1  Their  first  inroads  into  the  empire  proceeded  rather  from  me  love  of 
-plunder  than  from  the  desire  of  new  settlements,  i^ouaed  to  arms  by 
^  enterprising  or  popular  leader,  they  sallied  out4>f  their  ioiests  ;*brok» 
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«  upon  the  frontm  provinoes  with  irreauitiblc  violence ;  put  all  who 
opposed  them  to  the  sword ;  carried  off  the  most  yaluable  efiecto  of  the 
inhabitants ;  dragged  along  multitudes  of  captives  in  chains ;  wasted  all 
before  tbem  with  nre  or  sword ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  their  wilds 
and  fastnesses.  Their  success,  together  with  the  accounts  which  they  gave 
of  the  unknown  conveniences  andluxuries  that  abounded  in  countries  better 
oultivated,  or  blessed  with  a  milder  climate  than  their  own,  excited  nel|rT^^ 
adventurers,  and  exposed  the  frontier  to  new  devastations. 

When  nothing  was  left  to  plunder  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  rava^d  by 
freauent  excursions)  they  marched  farther  from  home,  and  finding  it  difllicultt 
or  (l3ne;erous  to  return,  they  began  to  settle  in  the  countries  which  they 
bad  subdued.  The  sudden  and  short  excursions  in  quest  of  booty  which 
had  alarmed  and  disquieted  the  empire,  ceased ;  a  more  dreadful  calamity 
impended.  Grreat  bodies  of  armed  men,  with  their  wives  and  cbildreni 
ana  slaves  and  flocks,  issued  forth,  like  regular  colonies,  in  quest  of  new 
settlements.  People  who  had  no  cities^  and  seldom  any  fixed  habitation, 
were  so  little  attached  to  then'  native  soil,  that  they  mi^ated  without 
reluctance  from  one  place  to  another.  New  adventurers  followed  them. 
The  lands  which  they  deserted  were  occupied  by  more  remote  tribes  of 
barbarians.  These,  in  their  turn,  pushed  forward  into  more  fertile  countries, 
and,  like  a  torrent  continually  incrcjasing,  rolled  on,  and  swept  every  thing 
before  them,  f  n  less  than  two  centuries  (rom  their  first  eruption,  barbarians 
of  various  names  and  lineage  plundered  and  took  possession  of  Tbrace» 
Pannonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  at  last  of  Italy,  and  Rome  itielf.  The 
vast  fabric  of  the  Roman  power,  which  it  had  been  the  work  of  ages  to 
perfect,  was  in  that  short  period  overturned  from  the  foundatiim. 

Many  concurring  causes  prepared  the  way  for  this  great  revolution,  and 
ensured  success  to  the  nations  which  invaded  the  empire.  The  Roman 
commonwealth  had  conquered  the  woHd  by  the  wisdom  of  its  civil  maxims, 
and  the  rigour  of  its  military  discipline.  But,  under  the  emperors,  the 
former  were  forgotten  or  despised,  and  the  latter  were  gradually  relaxed. 
The  armies  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  bore  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  those  invincible  legions  which  had  been  victorious  wherever 
they  marched.  Instead  of  freemen,  who  voluntarily  took  arms  firom  the 
love  of  glory,  or  of  their  countiy,  provincials  and  barbarians  were  bribed 
or  forced  into  service.  These  were  too  feeble,  or  too  proud*to  submit  lo 
the  (iatigue  of  military  duty.  They  even  complained  el^  tie  weight  of 
their  defensive  armour  as  mtolerable,  and  laid  it  aside.  Infantry,  from 
which  the  annies  of  ancient  Rome  derived  their  vigour  and  stability,  fell 
into  conte^Qpt ;  the  eflfeminate  and  undisciplined  soldiers  of  later  times 
coufd  hardly  be  brought  to  venture  into  the  field  but  on  horseback.  These 
wretched  troops,  however,  were  the  only  guardians  of  the  empire.  The 
jealousy  of  despotism  had  deprived  the  people  of  the  use  of  arms ;  and 
subjects,  oppressed  and  rendered  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  had 
neither  spirit  nor  inclination  to  resist  their  invaders,  from  whom  they  had 
little  to  tear,  because  their  condition  could  hardly  be  rendered  more  un- 
happy. At  the  same  time  that  the  martial  spirit  became  extinct,  the 
levemies  of  the  empire  gradgally  diminished.  The  taste  for  the  luxuries 
of  the  East  increased  to  such  a  pitch  in  the  Imperial  court,  that  great  sumf 
were  carried  into  India,  from  which,  in  the  channel  of  commerce,  money  ^ 
never  returns.  By  the  large  subsidies  paid  to  the  barbarous  nations,  a  still 
greater  quantity  of  specie  was  withdrawn  from  circulatwn.  The  frontier 
provinces,  wasted  by  frequent  incursions,  beci»me  unable  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary tribute,  and  the  wealth  of  the  world,  which  had  long  centred  in 
the  capita,  of  the  empire,  ceased  to  flow  thither  in  the  same  abundanc^ 
or  was  diverted  into  other  channels.  The  limits  of  the  empire  continued 
to  be  as  exteisive  as  ever,  while  the  spirit  requisite  for  its  defence  declined, 
an '  its  res>urces  were  exhausted.     A  v^^t  body,  languki,  and  almost 
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MEUiimatedy  became  incapable  ^  anj  ^Bhti  to  save  Uwlf.  and  was  easily 
^^rerpowered.  The  eiii{>eroi«»  who  had  the  absolute  dii«ctioD  of  th» 
disordered  sjrsieiiiy  sunk  in  the  softnesi  of  Eastero  hixuiyy  shut  up  within 
the  walls  of  a  palacey  ignonuit  of  wart  unacquainted  with  affairs,  and 
governed  entirely  by  women  and  euauchs»  or  by  mmisters  equally  efeou> 
nate«  trembled  at  the  approach  of  darver,  andy  under  circumstances  which 
called  for  the  utmost  vigour  in  coundJas  well  as  in  actioot  discoveied  all 
the  impotent  irresolution  of  fear  and  pf  folly. 
'  ^  In  every  respect  the  condition  of  the  baroarouB  nations  was  the  reverse 
^  of  that  of  the  Romans.  Among  the  former^  the  martial  spirit  was  in  AiU 
vigour ;  their  leaders  were  hardy  and  enterprising ;  the  arts  which  had 
enervated  the  Romans  were  unknown  ;  and  such  was  the  nature  of  their 
military  institutions,  that  they  brou^t  forces  into  the  field  without  any 
trouble,  and  suppc^ed  them  at  little  expense.  The  mercenary  and 
effeminate  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier,  astonished  at  their  fiercenessy 
either  fled  at  their  approach,  or  were  routed  on  the  first  onset  The  feeble 
expedient  to  which  toe  emperors  had  recourse,  of  taking  laige  bodies  of 
the  barbarians  into  pay,  and  of  employing  them  to  repel  new  invaderst 
instead  of  retarding,  hastened  the  destruction  of  the  empire.  These  mer* 
cetiaries  soon  turned  their  arms  ajg^inst  their  masters,  and  with  greater 
advantage  than  ever,  for,  by  serving  in  the  Roman  armies,  they  had  acquired 
all  the  discipline,  or  skill  in  war,  which  the  Romans  still  retained  ;  and« 
upon  adding  these  to  their  native  ferocity,  they  became  altogether  irre* 
sistible. 

But  thou^  froin  these  and  many  other  causes,  the  progress  and  con- 
quests of  the  nations  which  overran  the  empue  became  so  extremely 
rapid,  they  were  accompanied  with  horrible  devastations,  and  an  incredible 
d^truction  of  the  human  species.  Civilized  nations,  which  take  arms 
upon  cool  reflection,  from  motives  of  policy  or  prudence,  with  a  view  to 
guard  against  some  distant  danger,  or  to  prevent  some  remote  contingency, 
\  carry  on  their  hostilities  with  so  little  rancour  or  animosity,  that  war  among 
^  them  is  disarmed  of  half  its  terrois.  Barbarians  are  strangers  to  such 
refinements.  They  rush  intb  war  with  impetuosity,  and  prosecute  it  with 
violence.  Their  sole  object  is  to  make  their  enemies  teel  the  weight  of 
their  yei^geance ;  nor  does  their  raee  subside  until  it  be  satiated  with 
inflicting  on  them  every  possible  calamity.  It  is  with  such  a  spirit  that 
the  sava^  tribes  in  America  carry  on  their  petty  wars.  It  was  with  the 
same  spirit  that  the  more  powerful  and  no  less  fierce  barbarians  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  of  Asia,  fell  upon  the  Roman  empire. 

Wherever  they  marched,  their  route  was  marked  widi  blood.  They 
ravaged  or  destroyed  all  around  them.  They  made  no  distinction  between 
what  was  sacred  and  what  was  profane.  They  respected  no  age,  or  sex* 
or  rank.  What  escaped  the  fury  of  the  first  inundation,  perished  in  those 
which  followed  it.  The  most  fertile  and  popuk)us  provinces  were  con- 
verted into  deserts,  in  which  were  scattered  the  ruins  of  villages  and  citie& 
that  affiDffded  shelter  to  a  Apw  miserable  inhabitants  whom  chance  had 
preserved,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  wearied  with  destroying,  had 
spared.  The  conquerors  who  first  settled  in  the  countries  which  they  had 
wasted,  were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders,  who,  coming 
from  regions  farther  removed  from  the  civilized  parts  of  the  w(»rld,  were 
still  more  fierce  and  rapacious.  This  brought  fresh  calamities  upon  man- 
kind, which  did  not  cease  until  the  north,  by  pouring  forth  successive 
swarms,  was  drained  of  people,  and  could  no  fooger  mrnish  instruments 
ef  destniction.  Famine  and  pestilence,  which  always  march  in  the  train 
of  war,  when  it  ravages  with  such  inconsiderate  cruelty,  raged  in  every 
fart  of  Europe,  and  completed  its  sufferines.  If  a  man  were  called  to  & 
.  .'^'  Upon  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of 
i      fee  human  race  was  most  calamitous  and  afflicted,  he  would,  without 
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iwsttadoiw  Dane  that  which  elapsed  from  fbe  death  of  Theodoefaa  the 
Great,  to  the  ettablishmeiit  of  the  Lombards  in  Italj.*  The  cootenupofaij 
•uthor9»  who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolatioD»  labour  and  are  at  a  loii  tor 
espreanons  to  describe  the  horrorof  it  TheSeourge  t^GodttkeDtitro^ 
^  AaliMf,  are  the  dreadful  epithets  bj  which  they  dutin^uish  the  most 
aoCed  of  the  barbarous  leaders ;  and  they  compare  the  ruin  which  thej 
had  brought  on  the  world,  to  the  havoc  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  con* 
AagratioQs,  or  deluges,  the  most  formidable  and  fatal  comities  which  the 
imagination  of  man  can  conceive. 

But  DO  expressioos  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  destructive 
piogress  of  toe  barbarians  as  that  whidi  must  strike  an  attentive  observei 
when  he  contemplates  the  total  change  which  he  will  discover  in  the  state 
of  Europe,  ader  It  began  to  recover  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  towards 
che  ckiee  of  the  sixth  centunr.  The  Saxons  were  by  that  time  masters  at 
the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain ;  the  Franks  of  Oaul  i 
the  Huns  of  Pannonia ;  the  Goths  of  Spain ;  the  Godis  and  Lombards  of 
Italy  and  the  a<$aceot  provinces.  Veiy  faint  vestiges  of  the  Roman 
policy,  jttrispnidence,  arts,  or  literature  remained.  New  forms  of  govern* 
menl,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages,  and  new  names 
«f  men  and  countries,  were  every  where  introduced.  To  make  a  great 
or  sudden  alteration  with  respect  to  any  of  these,  unless  where  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  a  country  have  been  almost  totally  exterminated,  has  proved 
an  undertaking  bcvond  the  power  of  the  greatest  conquerors  {41.  The 
mat  chniKe  whicn  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous  nations  occasaoned  in 
Bie  stale  of  Europe,  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive  proef 
than  even  the  testimony  of  comemporaiy  histonans,  of  the  destructive 
vk)lence  with  which  tbc«e  invadeis  carried  on  their  coiKjuests,  and  of  the 
havoc  which  they  had  made  from  one  extremity  of  the  quarter  of  the 
gbbe  to  the  other  [5]. 

In  theobscwity  of  the  cbaosoccasioned  by  this  general  vned[  of  nations,  we  i 
must  seardi  for  the  seeds  of  order,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  fiist  nidi* 
mentsof  thepolicj  and  laws  now  established  in  Europe.  To  this  source  the 
historians  of  its  different  kingdoms  have  attempted,  though  with  less  attention 
and  industry  than  the  importanoe  of  the  inquiry  merits,  to  trace  back  the 
nwlitutions  and  customs  peculiar  to  their  countiymen.  It  is  not  my  provinct 
lo  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  progress  of  government  and  manners  in  each 
pellicular  nation,  whose  transactions  are  the  ol^ect  of  the  following  histoty.  ^ 
mit«  in  order  to  exhibit  a  just  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  necessaiy  to  look  back,  and  to  contemplate 
the  condition  of  the  northern  nations  upon  their  first  settlement  in  those 
countries  which  thej  occupied.  It  is  necessary  to  mark  the  great  steps 
hgf  which  tbey  advanced  trom  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  to  pomt  out 
tfiose  general  principles  and  events  which,  by,  their  uniform  as  well  as 
extensive  operatioi^  conducted  all  of  them  to  that  degree  of  nnprovemeni  ' 
in  policy  aiid  in  maimers  which  they  had  attained  at  the  period  when 
Charles  V.  began  his  reign. 

When  nations  subject  to  despotic  government  make  conquests,  these 
serve  only  to  extend  the  dommion  ana  the  power  of  their  master.  But 
aranes  composMl  of  firemen  conquer  for  themselves,  not  for  tfieir  leaders 
The  people  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and  settled  in  its  various 
novmces,  were  of  the  btter  classw  Not  only  the  itiiSsreot  natisns  that 
issued  fiwn  the  north  of  Europe,  which  has  ahrays  been  considered  as  the 
state  of  libertT,  but  the  Huns  and  Alans  who  inhabited  part  of  those 
onnlries,  whicn  have  been  maiked  out  as  the  peculiar  region  of  servitude^ 
enjoyed  fineedom  aixl  mdependenoe  in  such  a  high  degree  as  seems  le  hs 
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•carcelj  compatible  with  a  state  of  social  union,  or  with  the  subordinatioD 
DecesMiy  to  maintain  it.  They  followed  the  chieftain  who  led  them  forth 
in  aiiebt  o(  new  settlements,  not  by  constraint,  but  from  choice ;  not  at 
soldiers  wIkmh  he  couH  order  to  march,  but  as  volunteers  who  offered  to 
accompany  him  [6].  They  considered  their  conauests  as  a  common  pro- 
perty, in  which  ail  had  a  title  to  share,  as  all  had  contributed  to  acquire 
them  [7].  In  what  manner  or  by  what  principles,  they  divided  anoong 
them  the  lands  which  they  seized  we  cannot  now  determine  with  anj 
certainty.  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  whose  records  reach  back  to  this 
femote  period ;  and  there  is  little  information  to  be  got  from  the  uninstructiT6 
^  and  ineafcre  chronicles  compiled  by  writers  ignorant  of  the  true  end,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  proper  objects  of  history. 

This  new  division  of  properly^  however,  togrether  with  the  maxims  and 
manners  to  which  it  gave  rise,  gradually  introduced  a  species  of  govern- 
ment formeriy  unknown.    This  singular  institution  is  now  distinguislied 
by  the  name  of  the  Feudal  Sifstem ;  and  though  the  barbarous  nations 
J       which  framed  it,  settlea  m  Inleir  new  territories  at  different  times,  came 
from  dilferent  countries,  spoke  various  languages,  and  were  under  the 
command  of  separate  leaders,  the  feudal  policy  and  laws  were  established, 
with  little  variation,  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe.    This  amazing  uniformitr 
had  induced  some  author^  to  believe  that  all  these  nations,  notwithstand- 
'  ing  so  many  apparent  circumstances  of  distinction,  were  oru^inally  the 
same  people.    But  it  may  be  ascribed  with  ereater  pmbability,  to  the 
,  similar  state  of  society  and  of  manners  to  which  they  were  accustomed  m 
^  their  native  countries,  and  to  the  similar  situation  in  which  they  found 
tiiemselves  on  taking  possession  of  their  new  domams. 

As  the  conquerors  of  Europe  had  their  acquisitions  to  maintain,  not  only 
against  such  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  ^  they  had  spared,  but  against  thie 
more  formidable  inroads  of  nc!W  invaders,  self-detence  was  their  chief 
care,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  their  first  institutions  and 
policy.  Instead  of  those  loose  associations,  which,  though  they  scarcely 
diminished  their  personal  independence,  had  been  sufficient  for  their  secu- 
rity while  they  remained  in  their  or^nal  countries,  they  saw  the  necessity 
of  uniting  in  more  close  confederacy,  and  of  relinquishing  some  of  their 
private  n^hts  in  order  to  attain  public  safety.  Eveiy  freeman,  upon  receiv- 
ing a  portion  of  the  lands  which  were  divided,  bound  himselt  to  appear  in 
arms  against  the  enemies  of  the  community.  This  military  service  was 
the  co.iditk)n  upon  which  he  received  and  held  his  lands ;  and  as  they 
were  exemptea  from  every  other  burden,  that  tenure,  among  a  warlike 
people,  was  deemed  both  eas^  and  honourable.  The  king  or  general  who 
ted  them  to  conquest,  continuing  still  to  be  the  head  of  the  colony,  had,  ot 
course,  the  largest  portion  allotted  to  him.  Havir^  thus  acquired  the  means 
of  rewarding  past  services,  as  well  as  of  gaining  new  adherents,  he  par- 
celled out  his  lands  with  this  view,  binding  those  on  whcm  they  were 
bestowed  to  resort  to  his  standard  with  a  number  of  men  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  territory  which  they  received,  and  to  bear  arms  in  his 
defence.  His  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  sovereiern,  and,  in 
distribiitiitt^  portions  of  their  lands  amone:  their  dependents,  annexed  the 
same  condition  to  the  grant.  Thus  a  feudal  kinzdom  resembled  a  militaiy 
establishment,  rather  than  a  civil  institution.  The  victorious  army,  can- 
toned out  in  the  countnr  which  it  had  seized,  continued  ranged  under  its 
proper  o6icers,  and  suoordinate  to  military  command.  The  names  of  a 
solaier  and  of  a  freeman  were  synonymous.!  Every  proprietor  of  lan<L 
girt  with  a  sword,  was  ready  to  march  at  the  summons  a(  his  superior,  ana 
Co  take  the  field  against  the  common  enemy. 

*    *  Pipeop.  de  Bflllo  Vandal,  ap.  Script.  Byz.  ediu  Yen.  vol.  I.  p.  SiS.        t  Da  Canf^e  GhMOv 
VDC.  JtiiUg. 
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But  tbou^  the.  feudal  policy  seems  to  be  so  admirably  calculated  (or 
delence  against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power,  its  provisions  for  the 
interior  oraer  and  tranquillity  of  society  were  extremely  defective.  The 
piinciples  of  disorder  and  corruption  are  discernible  in  that  constitution 
under  its  best  and  most  perfect  form.  They  soon  unfolded  themselves, 
and,  spreading  with  rapidity  throug[h  every  part  of  the  system,  produced 
the  most  fatal  effects.  The  bond  ot  political  union  v^as  extremely  feeble ; 
the  sources  of  anarchy  were  innumerable.  The  monarchical  and  aristo-; 
craticaJ  parts  of  the  constitution,  having  no  intermediate  power  to  balance  ^ 
them,  were  perpetually  at  variance,  and  justling  with  each  other.  The  \ 
powerful  Vossals  of  the  crown  soon  extorted  a  confirmation  for  life  of  those  ) 
grants  of  land,  which  being  at  first  purely  ^tuitous,  had  been  bestowed 
only  during  pleasure.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  prevailed  to  have  them 
converted  into  heieditaiy  possessions.  One  steo  more  completed  their 
usurpations,  and  rendered  them  unalienable  [8].  With  an  ambition  no  less 
enterprising,  and  more  preposterous,  they  appropriated  to  themselves  titles 
of  honour,  as  well  as  offices  of  power  or  trust.  These  personal  marks  of 
distinction,  which  the  public  admiration  bestows  on  illustrious  merit,  or 
which  the  public  conndence  confeis  on  extraordinary  abilities,  were 
annexed  to  certain  families,  and  transmitted  like  fie^  from  father  to  son^ 
by  hereditaiy  right.  The  crown  vassals  having  thus  secured  the  posses- 
sion of  their  lands  and  dignities,  the  nature  of  the  feudal  institutions,  which 
though  founded  on  suboraination  verged  to  independence,  led  them  to  new,  ,  ^ 
and  still  more  dai^rous  encroachments  on  the  prerocratives  of  the  sove- 
reign* They  obtained  the  power  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  within  their  own  territories ;  tl^  ri^ht  of  coining  money ;  toother 
with  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  war  against  their  private  enemies,  in 
dieir  own  name,  and  by  their  own  authonty.  The  ioeas  of  political  sub- 
lection  were  almost  entirely  k)6t,  and  firequently  scarce  any  appearance  of 
feudal  subordination  remained.  Nobles  who  Kad  acquired  such  enormous 
power,  scorned  to  consider  themselves  as  subjects.  The^  aspired  openly 
at  being  independent :  die  bonds  which  connected  the  priijcipal  members 
of  the  constitution  with  the  crown,  were  dissolved.  A  kingdom,  consideiw 
able  in  name  and  in  extent,  was  broken  into  as  mariy  separate  principalitlii 
18  it  contahned  powerful  barons.  A  thousand  causes  of  jealousy  and  dis* 
cord  subsbted  among  them,  and  gave  rise  to  as  many  wars.  E^very  coun- 
try in. Europe,  wasted  or  kept  bi  continual  alarnn  during  these  endless  con- 
tests, was  filled  with  castles  and  places  of  strength  erected  for  the  security  ]  ^ 
of  the  inhabitants ;  not  against  foreigpi  force,  hut  against  internal  hostilities.  <  ^« 
A  universal  anarchy,  des&uctive,  in  a  great  measure,  of  all  the  advantages 
wbich  men  expect  to  derive  from  society,  prevailed.  The  people,  the  ^ 
most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  useiul  part  of  the  community,  were 
either  reduced  to  a  state  of  actual  servitude,  or  treated  with  the  same  inso- 
lence and  i%our  as  if  they  had  been  degraded  into  that  wretched  condi- 
tion [9j.  The  king,  stripped  of  almost  every  prerctt^tive,  and  without 
authority  to  enact  or  to  execute  salutaiy  laws,  could  neither  protect  the 
innocent,  nor  punish  the  guilty.  The  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint, 
harassed  each  other  with  perpetual  wars,  oppressed  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  humbled  or  insulted  their  soverei^.  To  crown  all,  time  gradually 
lized,  and  rendered  venerable  this  pernicious  system,  which  violence  had 
established. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  interior  administratkxi 
of  goverrunent  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century.  All  the  external 
operations  of  its  various  states;  during  this  period,  were  of  course  extremely 
feeble.  A  kingdom  dismembered,  and  torn  with  dissension,  without  ai^ 
common  interest  to  rpuse,  or  any  common  head  to  conduct  its  force,  fvas 
kicapahle  of  acting  with  vigour.  Almost  all  the  wars  m  Europe,  during 
ttw  ages  w  bich  1  nave  mentioned,  were  trifling,  indecisive,  and  productivt 
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«f  no  CDOfiderable  erenC.  The/  resembled  the  short  incuntionsof  piratef 
ir  baiidiUi»  rather  than  the  steady  operations  of  a  regular  army.  Erett 
haroDy  al  the  head  of  his  vassals,  earned  oo  «ome  pett>'  enterprise,  to  whicb 
he  was  prompted  by  his  own  ambition  or  revenge.  The  state  itself,  des>^ 
litute  of  imion,  either  remained  altoretber  inactive,  or  if  it  attempted  to 
Aake  air^  efert,  that  served  only  to  discover  its  impotence.  The  soperior 
fenhn  of  Charlemaj^,  it  is  true,  united  all  these  dig'ointed  and  discordanf 
Members,  and  formn^  them  a^in  into  one  body,  restored  to  government 
Ihat  degree  of  activity  v?h]ch  distinguishes  his  re»n,  and  renders  the  trans- 
actions of  kf  objects  not  only  of  attention  but  of  admiration  to  more  eo^ 
lightened  times.  But  this  state  of  union  and  vigour,  not  being  natural  lo 
me  feudal  government,  was  of  short  duration.  Immediately  upon  hit 
death,  the  sjsirit  which  animated  and  sustained  the  vast  system  which  he 
had  establisned,  being  withdrawn,  it  broke  into  pieces.  All  the  calamities 
which  flow  from  anarchy  and  discord,  returning  with  additional  force, 
afflicted  the  difierent  kingdoms  into  which  his  empire  was  split.  From 
^  iut  time  to  the  ekvendi  centuiy,  a  succession  of  uninteresting  events ;  * 
series  of  wars^  the  motives  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  which  were 
unimportant,  nil  and  deform  the  annals  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe. 

To  these  pernicious  effects  of  the  feudal  anarchy  may  be  added  its  fetal 
influence  on  the  character  and  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  If  men 
do  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  reg^ilar  government,  togedier  with  the 
expectation  of  personal  security,  which  naturally  flows  from  it,  they  never 
attempt  to  make  progress  in  science,  nor  aim  at  attaininB^  refinement  in 
thste  or  in  manners.  That  period  of  turbuknce,  oppressfon,  and  rapine, 
which  I  have  described,  was  ill  suited  to  favour  hnprovemcnt  in  any  of 
these.  In  less  than  a  century  after  the  barbarous  natk>ns  settled  in  their 
<y  fiew  conquests,  almost  all  the  effects  of  the  knowledge  and  civility,  which 
the  Romans  had  spread  through  Europe,  disappeared.  Not  only  the  arts 
of  elegance,  which  minister  to  luxuiy,  and  are  supported  by  it,  but  many 
of  the  useful  arts,  without  which  life  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  com- 
fortable, were  neglected  or  lost.  Literature,  science,  taste,  were  wordt 
little  in  use  during  the  ages  which  we  are  contemplating ;  or,  if  thc^  occur 
af  any  time,  eminence  in  them  is  ascribed  to  persons  and  productions  so 
contemptible,  that  it  appears  their  true  import  was  little  understood.    Per-> 

t  sons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  the  most  eminent  stations,  could  not  read 

_J -^      or  write.    Many  of  the  cicigy  did  not  understand  the  breviaiy  which  tber 

I  were  ob%ed  daily  to  recite ;  some  of  them  could  scarcely  read  it  [lOj. 

The  memory  of  past  transactions  was,  m  a  great  degree,  kxrt,  or  preserved 
ia  annals  filled  with  trifling  events,^  or  legendary  tales.  Even  the  codes  of 
laws,  published  by  the  wveral  nations  vvnich  established  themselves  in  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  fell  into  disuse,  while,  in  their  place,  cus* 
tonkfl,  vagiie  and  capricious,  were  substituted.  The  human  mmd,  neglected, 
uncultivated,  and  depressed,  continued  m  the  most  profound  ignorance. 
Europe,  during  four  centuries,  produced  few  authors  who  merit  to  be  rea(L 
either  on  account  of  the  el^ance  of  their  composition,  or  the  justness  and 
ji  novehy  of  tneir  sentiments.  There  are  few  inventions,  usenil  or  oina- 
mental  to  society,  of  which  that  long  period  can  boast. 

Even  the  Christian  rel^ion,  thou^  its  precepts  are  delivered,  and  id 
institutions  are  fixed  in  scripture,  with  a  precision  which  should  have  ei-> 
empted  them  from  bemg  misinterpreted  or  corrupted,  degenerated,  during 
those  ages  of  darkness,  into  an  illiberal  superstition.  The  barbarous 
Ations,  when  converted  to  Christianity,  changed  the  object,  not  the  spirit 
of  their  relinous  worship.  They  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  true  Goa  by  means  not  unlike  to  those  with  whicb  they  had  employed 
ia  order  to  appease  their  false  deities.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  sanctity  and 
f  virtue,  which  alone  can  render  men  acceptable  to  the  great  Author  of 
order  and  of  excellence,  they  imagmed  that  they  satisfied  every  obligatno 
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it  duty  hj  a  scrupulous  obsenrance  of  external  ceremonies  [ill  Kettt 
^00^  according  U>  their  ci3nception  of  it,  compiebended  nothine  else ;  aad 
ke  rifes  br  which  they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  sboiud  gain  tba 
liTocir  of  Heaveoy  were  of  such  a  nature  as  mkfat  have  been  expected 
fiora  the  rude  ideas  of  the  ages  which  devised  and  introduced  them. 
Tber  were  either  so  unmeaning  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Beiog 
16  whose  honour  they  were  consecrated ;  or  so  absurd  as  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  reason  and  humanity  [19].  Chariemafi;ne  in  Franco,  and  Alfrea  the 
Great  in  England,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  daikness,  and  gave  thenr  sub- 
fects  a  sh(Hl  glimpse  of  light  and  knowledge.  But  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  was  too  powerful  for  their  e£fons  and  institutions.  The  darkness 
returned,  and  settled  over  Europe,  more  thick  and  heavy  than  before. 

As  the  mhabitants  of  Europe,  diaring  these  centuries,  were  strangeis  to 
Ike  arts  which  embellished  a  polished  age,  thejr  were  destiti^te,  of  the 
virtues  which  abound  anong  people  who  contmue  in  a  simple  state* 
Force  of  mind,  a  suise  of  personal  d^ty,  gallantry  in  enterprise,  invln* 
ctble  perseverance  in  execution,  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  are  the 
diaracterisCic  virtues  of  uncivilized  nations.  But  these  are  all  the  offiiprinr 
•f  equality  and  independence,  both  which  the  feudal  institutions  had 
I  ^Mtrayed.  The  sphrit  of  domination  corrupted  the  nobles ;  the  yoke  of 
'  strvitiide  depressod  the  ]>eople ;  the  generous  sentiments  inspired  hj  a 
sease  of  equalitjr  were  extinguished,  ami  hardly  any  thing  remained  to  be 
a  check  on  ferocity  and  violence.  Human  society  ts  in  its  most  corrupted 
slate,  at  that  period  when  men  have  lost  their  original  independence  and 
sinplicity  of  maonera,  but  have  not  attained  that  degree  of  refinement 
which  introduces  a  sense  of  decorum  aud  of  proprie^  in  conduct,  as  a 
restraint  on  those  passions  which  lead  to  heinous  crimes.    Accordingly,  a 

Skater  numbei  of  those  atrocious  actions,  which  fill  the  mind  of  man  with 
ooMhment  and  horror,  occur  in  the  history  of  the  centuries  under  reriew, 
ttup  in  that  of  any  period  of  the  same  extent  in  the  annals  of  Europe.^ 
If  we  open  the  histoiy  of  Gregorf  of  Tours,  or  of  any  contemporaiy 
Mrthor,  we  meet  with  a  series  of  deeds  of  cruelty,  perfic^y,  and  revenge, 
so  wild  and  enormcus  as  ahnost  to  exceed  belief. 

But,  accordinflf  to  the  observation  of  an  elegant  and  profound  historian,* 
llrere  is  an  ultimate  point  of  depression,  as  well  as  of  exaltation,  froic 
which  human  ailairs  naturally  return  ro  a  contrary  progress,  and  bevona 
which  they  never  pass  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline.  VVhen 
defects,  either  m  the  form  or  in  the  administration  of  government,  occasiott 
Such  disorders  in  society  as  are  excessive  and  Intolerable^  it  becomes  the 
common  interest  to  d»cover  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  will  most 
eflectiiallj  remove  them.  Slight  inconveniences  may  be  kxig  overloc^ced 
or  endured;  but  when  abuses  grow  to  a  certain  pitch,  the  society  must 
go  to  ruin,  or  must  attempt  to  refonn  them.  The  disorders  in  the  feudal 
STStem,  toother  with  the  corruption  of  taste  and  manneis  consequent  upo» 
toese^  which  hadgone  on  increasii^  duriiig  a  long  course  of  years,  seemed 
Id  have  attained  0ieir  utmost  pomt  of  excess  towards  the  ckise  of  the 
eleventh  oentmy.^^  From  that  era,  we  may  date  the  return  of  govemmeol 
and  manners  In  a  contraiy  dhection,  and  can  trace  a  succession  of  causes 
Itfid  events  which  contributed,  some  with  a  nearer  and  more  conspicuous,  ' 
otbers  with  a  more  remote  and  less  perceptible  influence,  to  abolish  coin 
finioo  and  barbarisoh  and  to  introduce  order,  regularity,  and  refinement 

In  poiatlnff  out  and  explaining  these  causes  and  events,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  observe  toe  ofder  of  time  with  a  chronological  accuracy ;  it  is  of  more  . 
importance  to  keep  in  view  their  mutual  connectioo  and  cbpendence*  Imd 
k>  show  how  the  c^ration  of  one  event,  or  one  cause,  prepared  the  way 
for  anotheri  and  aqgnwnted  its  Influence.    Weliave  hitherto  been  contem- 
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£tmg  the  progress  of  that  darkness,  which  spread  over  Europe/from  tt^ 
i  approach,  to  the  period  of  greatest  obscuration :  a  more  pleasant 
eiercise  begins  here ;  to  oiiserve  the  first  dawnir^jB^  ot  returning  light,  to' 
mark  the  various  accessions  by  which  it  gradually  increased  and  advanced 
towards  the  fuU  splendour  of  day. 
^  1.  The  Crusades,  or  expeditions  in  order  to  rescue  the  Hdj^  Land  out' 
of  the  hands  of  infidels,  seem  to  be  the  first  event  that  roused  Europe  froiq- 
the  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  that  tended  to  introduce 
any  considerable  chanee  in  govcmmeiit  or  in  manners.  It  is  natural  to  the 
human  mind  to  view  those  places  which  have  been  distinguished  by  being 
the  residence  of  any  illustrious  personage,  or  the  scene  ofany  ^reat  trans 
action,  with  some  degree  of  delight  and  veneratk)n.  To  this  principle 
must  be  ascribed  the  superstitious  devotion  with  which  Christians,  from 
^v  the  earliest  ages  of  tlie  church,  werp  accustomed^  to  visit  that  country 
which  the  Almighty  had  selected  as  the  inheritance  of  his  favourite  people, 
and  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had  accomplished  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. As  this  distant  pilgrimage  could  not  be  perfomoed  without  consi- 
derable expense,  (atigue,  and  dat^r,  it  appeared  the  more  meritorious,  and 
cmme  to  be  considered  as  an  expiation  for  almost  every  crime.  An  opintiSfi' 
which  spread  with  rapidity  over  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  gained  universal  crediL 
wonderfully  aiigmented  the  number  of  credulous  pilgrims,  and  increased 
the  ardour  with  which  they  undertook  thb  useless  voyage.  The  tliousand 
years,  mentioned  by  Sl  John,*  were  supposed  to  be  accomplished,  and 
the  end  of  the  worid  to  be  at  hand.  A  general  consternation  seized  man* 
kind :  many  relinquished  their  possessions;  and,  abandoning  theu  friends 
and  families,  hurried  with  precipitation  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  they 
imagined  that  Christ  would  quickly  appear  to  iudge  the  world.t        ^^ — 

While  Palestine  continued  subject  to'  the  Caliphs,  thojr  had  encouraged 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  considered  this  as  a  beneficial 
species  of  commerce,  which  brought  into  their  dominbns  gold  and 
silver,  and  carried  nothing  out  of  them  but  relics  and  consecrated  trinkets* 
But  the  Turks  having  conquered  Syria  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
centuiy,  pilgrims  were  expoied  to"  outrag:es  of  every  kind  from  thcse^ 
fierce  baniarians.|  This  change  happening  precisely  at  the  juncture 
when  the  panic  terror,  which  I  have  mentioned,  rendered  pilgrimages  most 
frequent,  dlled  Eiiivpe  with  alarm  and  indignation.  Every  person  who 
letumed  fixxn  Palestine  related  the  dangers  which  he  had  encountered,  in 
Tisitif^  the  holy  city,  and  described  with  exaggeration  the  cruelty  and 
vexations  of  the  Tunes. 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  prepared,  the  zeal  of  a  ^matical 
monk,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  leading  all  the  forces  of  Christendom 
against  the  infidels,  and  of  driviif^  them  out  of  the  Holy  Land  by  violence, 
was  sufficient  to  give  a  beginning  to  that  wild  enterprise*  Peter  the 
ktrmkt  for  that  was  the  name  of  this  martial  apostle,  ran  from  province  to 
province  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  exciting  princes  and  people  to  this 
Holy  War,  and  wherever  he  came  kindled  toe  same  enthusiastic  ardour 
for  it  with  which  he  himself  was  animated.  The  council  of  Placentiiu 
where  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  persons  were  assembled,  pronounced 
the  scheme  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  immediate  Inspiration  of  heaven. 
In  the  council  of  Clermont,  still  more  numerous,  as  soon  as  the  measurt 
was  proposed,  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God.** 
Persons  of  all  ranks  catched  the  contagion;  not  only  the  gallant  nobles  of 
that  age,  with  tneir  martial  followers,  whom  we  may  suppose  apt  to  be 

•  Revd.  jcx.9,3,4.  t  Cturoiilc.  Will.  Oodem  ap.  BooqtMt  Racuell  det  HIsiorteM  de  Pruwa^ 

loot.  X.  p.  9B.  Vita  Abbonit,  ibid.  p.  3»  Ch.tmic  8.  Panlaleonin  ap.  Eccard.  Corp.  Script 
nedU  cvf,  vol.  i.  p.  W».  AnnaliMa  Saxo,  ibkl.  578.  X  Jo.  Dan.  8cboepfliii\  de  NcriiOalloniia 
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fttitired  hy  the  fooldnees  of  a  roocantic  enterprise,  but  m^n  in  the  mom 
humbie  and  pacific  stations  of  life ;  ecclesiastics  of  every  order,  and  eycn 
women  and  children,  eng^aged  with  emulation  in  an  undertaking,  which  was 
deemed  sacred  and  meritorious.  ^  If  we  may  believe  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  contemporaiy  authors,  six  millions  of  persons  assumed  the  cross,* 
which  was  the  bad^  that  di^mguished  such  as  devoted  themselves  to 
this  holy  warfare.  All  Europe,  says  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena,  torn  up 
from  the  foundation,  seemed  ready  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  united  body 
upon  Asia.t  Nor  did  the  fumes  of  this  enthusiastic  zeal  evaporate  at 
ooce ;  the  frenzy  was  as  lasting  as  it  was  extravagant.  During  two  cen- 
turies, Europe  seems  to  have  had  no  obiect  but  to  recover,  or  keep  posses- 
sion of,  the  Holy  Land;  and  through  tnat  period  vast  armies  continued 
to  march  thither  [13], 

The  first  efforts  of  valour,  animated  by  enthusiasm,  were  irresistible : 
part  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  were  wrested  from  the 
mfidels ;  Ae  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  on  Mount  Sion ;  Constan- 
tinople, the  capital  of  the  Christian  empire  in  the  East,  was  afterwards 
seized  by  a  body  of  those  adventurers,  who  had  taken  arms  against  the 
Mahometans ;  and  an  earl  of  Flanders,  and  his  descendants,  kept  possession 
of  the  imperial  throne  during  half  a  century.  But  though  the  first  im^ 
piessionof  the  Crusaders  was  so  unexpected  that  they  made  then:  conquests 
with  great  ease,  they  found  infinite  difficulty  in  preserving  them.  Esta- 
blishments so  distant  from  Europe,  surroun(^ea  by  warlike  nations  animated 
with  fanatical  zeal  Scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  Crusaders  themselves^ 
were  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  overturned.  Before  the  expiration 
of  the  thirteenth  century  [1291],  the  Christians  were  driven  out  of  all  their 
Asiatic  possessions,  in  acquiring^  of  which  incredible  numbers  of  men  had 
perisheo,  and  immense  Sums  of  money  had  been  wasted.  The  only  com- 
mon enterprise  in  which  the  European  nations  ever  engaged,  and  which  ;^  . 
fhey  aU  undertook  with  equal  araour,  remains  a  singular  monument  o) 
human  folly. 

But  from  these  expeditions,  extravagant  as  they  were,  beneficial  conse- 
quences followed,  which  had  neither  been  foreseen  nor  expected.  In# 
their  prepress  towards  the  Holy  Land,  the  followers  of  the  cross  marched/ 
through  countries  better  cultivated,  and  more  civilized  than  their  own. 
Their  first  rendezvous  was  commonly  in  Italy,  irt  \^hich  Venice,  Genoa, 
Pisa,  and  other  cities,  had  begun  to  apply  themselves  to  commerce,  and 
had  made  considerable  advances  towards  we^Uh  as  well  as  refinement. 
They  embarked  there,  and.  landing  in  Dalmatia,  pursued  their  route  by 
land  to  Constantinople.  Though  the  military  spirit  had  been  long  extinct 
in  the  eastern  Empire,  and  a  despotism  of  the  worst  species  had  annihilated 
almost  every  public  virtue,  yet  Constantinople,  having  never  felt  the 
destructive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  was  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the 
most  teauti  m  city  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  in  which  there  remained 
any  image  of  the  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  arts.  The  naval  power 
of  the  eastern  Empire  was  considerable.;  Manufactures  of  the  most 
curious  fabric  were  carried  on  in  its  dominions.  Constantinople  was  the 
chief  mart  in  Europe,  for  the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies.  Although 
the  Saracens  and  Turks  had  torn  from  the  Empire  many  of  its  richest 
provinces,  ind  hid  reduced  it  within  very  narrow  bounds, yet  great  wealth 
tk,  wed  int(>  tlie  capital  from  these  various  sources,  which  not  only  cherished 
such  a  taste  for  magnificence,  but  kept  alive  such  a  relish  for  the  sciences, 
as  appears  considerable,  when  compared  with  what  was  known  in  o'her 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  Asia,  the  Europeans,  who  had  assumed  the 
cross,  found  the  remains  of  the  knowledge  and  arts  which  the  example  and 
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eDcouragement  of  the  Caliphs  bad  difiiiaed  through  their  empire.  Although 
the  attentioo  of  the  histonans  of  the  Crusades  was  fixed  od  other  objects 
j^  than  the  state  of  society  and  mannera  among  the  nations  which  they 
invaded,  although  most  oF  them  had  neither  taste  nor  discernment  enougA 
to  describe  these,  they  relate,  however,  such  signal  acts  of  humanitj  and 
eenerosity  in  the  conduct  of  Sakdin,  as  well  as  some  other  leaders  of  the 
'  Sfahometans,  as  give  us  a  veiy  high  idea  of  their  manners.  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  Crusaders  to  travel  tnroufirb  so  roan^  countries,  and  to  bebdd 
the  various  customs  and  institutions,  without  acquiring  information  and  im- 
provement. Their  views  enlarged  ;  their  prejudices  wore  oflf:  new  ideas 
crowded  into  their  minds ;  and  they  must  have  been  sensible,  on  many 
occasions,  of  the  rusticity  of  their  own  manners,  when  compared  witn 
those  of  a  more  polished  people.  These  impressions  were  not  so  slight 
as  to  be  effaced  upon  their  return  to  their  native  countries.  A  close  inter- 
course subsisted  oetween  the  east  and  west  during  two  centuries ;  new 
armies  were  continually  marchir^  from  Europe  to  Asia,  while  former 
adventurers  returned  home  and  imported  many  of  the  customs  to  which 
they  had  been  familiarized  by  a  long  residence  abroad.  Accordingly, 
we  discover,  soon  afler  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades,  greater 
splendour  in  the  courts  of  princes,  ereater  pomp  in  public  cerenKMiics,  a 
more  refined  taste  in  pleasures  and  amusements,  together  with  a  more 
romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  spreading  gradually  over  Europe ;  and  to 
^ .  these  wild  expeditions,  the  effect  of  superstition  or  folly,  we  owe  the  first 
L*  gleams  of  %ht  which  tended  to  dispel  oarbarism  and  ignorance. 

But  these  beneficial  consequences  of  the  Crusades  took  place  slowly  ; 
their  influence  upon  the  state  of  property,  and  conse<}uently  of  power,  in 
the  different  kiolgdoms  of  Europe,  was  more  immediate  as  well  as  dis- 
cernible. The  nobles  who  assumed  the  cross,  and  bound  themselves  to 
march  to  the  Holy  Land,  soon  perceived  that  great  sums  were  necessaiy 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  a  distant  expedition,  and  enabling 
thein  to  apoear  with  suitable  dignity  at  the  bead  of  tlieir  vassals.  But  the 
genius  of  the  feudal  system  was  averse  to  the  imposition  of  extraordinary 
taxes :  and  subjects  in  that  age  were  unaccustomed  to  pay  them.  No 
expedient  remained  for  levyira'  the  sums  requisite,  but  the  sale  of  their 
possessions.  As  men  were  iifiamed  with  romantic  expectations  of  the 
splendid  conquests  which  they  hoped  to  make  in  Asia,  and  possessed  with 
such  zeal  for  recovering  the  Holy  Land  as  swallowed  up  eveiy  other  pas- 
sion, they  relinquished  Aieir  ancient  inheritances  without  any  reluctance, 
and  for  prices  far  below  their  value,  that  th^^  might  sally  forth  as  adven- 
turers in  quest  of  new  settlements  in  unknown  countries.  The  monarchs  of 
the  great  kingdoms  m  the  west,  none  of  whom  had  engaged  in  the  first 
Crusade,  eag;erly  seized  this  opportunity  of  annexing  considerable  terri- 
tories to  their  crowns  at  small  expense.*  Besides  this,  several  great  barons, 
who  perished  in  the  Holy  War,  having  left  no  heire,  their  fiefs  reverted  of 
course  to  their  respective  sovereigns ;  and  by  these  accessions  of  propetty. 
as  well  as  power  taken  from  the  one  scale  and  thrown  into  the  other,  the 
regal  authority  rose  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  aristocracy  declined.  The 
aroence,  too,  of  many  potent  vassals,  accustomed  to  control  and  give  law 
to  their  soverete;ns,  aflrorded  them  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  pre- 
rogative, and  of  acquiring  a  de^e  of  weight  in  the  constitution  which 
toej  did  not  formerly  possess.  To  these  circumstances  we  may  add,  that 
as  all  who  assum^d^  the  cross  were  taken  under  the  hnmediate  protection 
of  the  church,  and  its  heaviest  anathemas  were  denounced  against  such  as 
should  disquiet  or  annoy  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  service ; 
the  private  quarrels  and  hostilities  which  banished  tranquillity  firom  a 
feudal  kingdom,  were  suspended  or  extinguished ;  a  more  general  and 
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Ueadj  administration  of  justice  began  to  be  introduced,  and  some  advances 
were  made  towards  tiie  establisbnient  of  regular  goveniment  in  the  several 
kinsdoms  of  Europe*  [14]. 

The  commercial  eltects  of  the  Crusades  were  not  less  considerable  than 
diose  which  I  have  afaready  mentioned.  The  first  amues  under  the  stand- 
ard of  the  cross,  which  Peter  the  hermit  and  Godfrey  of  BouiUon  led 
tliroi:^  Germany  and  Huneaiy  to  Constantinople,  suffered  so  much  by  the 
length  of  the  march,  as  well  as  by  the  fierceness  of  the  barbarous  people 
who  inhabited  those  countries,  that  it  deterred  others  from  taking  the  same 
route :  and  rather  than  encounter  so  many  dangers  they  chose  to  go  by 
sea.  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  furnished  the  transports  on  which  they 
embarked.  The  sum  which  these  cities  received  merely  for  freight  from 
sudi  numerous  armies  was  immense.!  This,  however,  was  but  a  small 
part  of  what  ihcr  gained  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land ;  the  Cni' 
saders  contractea  with  them  for  military  stores  and  provisions :  their  fleets 
kept  on  the  coast  as  the  armies  advanced  by  land  ;  and  supplying  them 
with  whatever  was  wanting,  engrossed  all  tne  profits  of  a  branch  of  com- 
merce which,  in  every  age,  h^  been  extremely  lucrative.  The  success 
which  attended  the  arms  of  the  Crusaders  was  productive  of  advantages 
sdU  more  permanent.  There  are  charten  yet  extant,  containing  ^nts  . 
to  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese  of  the  most  extensive  immunities  in  ^ 
the  several  settlements  which  the  Christians  made  in  Asia.  All  the  com 
modities  which  they  imported  or  exported  are  thereby  exempted  ijrom 
every  impositioD ;  tne  property  of  entire  suburbs  in  some  of  the  maritime 
towns,  and  of  kige  streets  in  others,  is  vested  in  4hem ;  and  all  questions, 
arinng  amoo|^  persons  settled  within  their  precincts,  or  who  traded  under 
their  protection,  are  appointed  to  be  tried  by  their  own  law&and  by  judges  V 
of  their  own  appointment.}  When  the  Crusaders  seized  Constantinople, 
and  placed  one  of  theur  own  leaders  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  Italian 
States  were  likewise  gainers  by  that  event.  The  Venetians,  who  had 
planned  the  enterprise,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in  carnrinc^  it  into 
executk)n,  did  not  neglect  to  secure  to  themselves  the  chiet  advantages 
redounding  from  its  success.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  part  of 
the  ancient  Peloponnesus  in  Greece,  toeetber  with  some  of  the  most  fertile 
islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Many  vamable  branches  of  the  commerce, 
which  formerly  centred  in  Constantinople,  were  transferred  to  Venice, 
Genoa,  or  Pisa.  Thus  a  succession  of  events,  occasioned  by  the  Holy 
War,  opened  various  sources,  from  which  wealth  flowed  in  such  abundance 
into  these  cities,^  as  enabled  them,  in  concurrence  with  another  institutionu 
which  shall  be  immediately  mentfoned,  to  secure  their  own  liberty  and 
independence. 

If.  The  institution  to  whk:h  I  alluded  was  the  forming  of  cities  into 
communities,  corporations,  or  bodies  politic,  and  granting  tnem  the  privi- 
iege  of  municii>aJ  jurisdiction,  which  contributed  more,  perhap^  than  any  ^ 
otfier  cause,  to  introduce  regular  government,  police,  and  arts,  and  to  difiuse  ^ 
them  over  Europe.  The  feudal  government  had  degenerated  into  a  system 
of  oj^pression.  The  usurpations  of  the  nobles  were  become  unbounded 
and  intolerable ;  they  had  reduced  the  great  bod^  of  the  people  into  a  state 
factual  servitude :  the  condition  of  those  diffnided  with  the. name  of  free- 
men, was  oAen  little  preferable  to  that  of  the  other.  Nor  was  such 
4ippres8Jon  the  portion  of  those  akme  who  dwelt  in  the  countiy,  and  were 
empk^red  in  cultivating  the  estate  of  their  master.  Cities  and  villages 
found  It  necessaiy  to  hdd  of  some  great  lord,  on  whom  they  m^t  depend 
for  protection,  and  became  no  less  subject  to  his  arbitraiy  jurisdiction* 
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Tbe  inhabitaDts  were  depnyed  of  those  rights,  wfaich»  b  'secik]  life,  due 
deemed  most  natural  ana  inalienable.  They  could  not  dispose  of  the 
effects  whidi  their  own  industij  had  acouired,  either  by  a  latter  will,  or  by 
any  deed  executed  during  their  life.*  They  had  no  ngbt  to  appoint  guar- 
dians for  their  children  during  their  minority.  They  were  not  pennitted  to 
many  without  purchasing  the  consent  of  the  lord  on  whom  they  depended  t 
If  once  they  had  commenced  a  law-suit,  they  durst  not  tenninate  it  by  an 
accommodatioa,  because  that  would  have  deprived  the  lord,  in  whose  court 
they  pleaded,  ot  die  perquisites  due  to  him  on  passing  sentence.^  Services 
of  various  kinds,  no  less  disgraceful  than  oppressive,  were  exacted  from 
thera  without  mercy  or  moderation.  The  spirit  of  industiy  was  checked 
in  scyne  cities  by  absurd  regulations,  and  in  others  by  unr^isonable  ezscr 
tions ;  nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppressive  maxims  <of  a  militaiy  aris- 
tocracy have  permitted  it  ever  to  rise  to  any  degree  of  height  or  \Tgour.§ 
But  as  soon  as  the  cities  of  Italy  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
commerce,  and  to  conceive  some  idea  of  the  advantages  which  the^  might 
derive  from  it,  they  became  impatient  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  insolent 
lords,  and  to  estabibh  among  themselves  such  a  free  and  equalgovemment, 
as  would  render  property  secure,  and  industiy  flourishing.  The  Grerman 
emperors,  especially  those  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  as  the  seat 
of  their  government  was  fibr  distant  from  Italy,  possessed  a  feeble  and 
imperfect  jurisdiction  in  that  countjy.  Their  peipetual  quarrels,  either 
with  the  popes  or  with  their  own  turbulent  vassals,  diverted  their  attentk)ii 
from  the  interior  police  of  Italy,  and  gave  constant  employment  to  their 
arms.  These  circumstances  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
Italian  cities,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  to  assume  new 
privileges,  to  unite  together  more  closely,  and  to  form  themselves  into 
bodies  politic  under  tSe  government  of  laws  established  by  common  con- 
scnt.n  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired  by  bold  or  fortunate  usur- 
pations, others  purchased  from  the  emperors,  who  deemed  themselves 
gainers  when  they  received  large  sums  for  immunities  which  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  withhold :  and  some  cities  obtained  them  gratuitously, 
jfrom  Uie  generosity  or  facility  of  the  princes  on  whom  they  depended. 
The  ^reat  mcrease  of  wealth  which  the  Crusades  brought  into  Italy  occa- 
sioned a  qew  kind  of  fermentation  and  activity  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  excited  such  a  general  passion  for  liberty  and  independence,  that, 
^  before  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Crusade,  all  the  considerable  cities  in  that 
country  had  either  purchased  or  had  extorted  laige  immunities  from  the 
enjperors  [15]. 

This  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before  it  made  its  way  into 
France.  Louis  le  Gros,  in  order  to  create  some  power  that  might  counter- 
balance those  potent  vassals  who  controlled,  or  gave  law  to  the  crown, 
first  adopted  the  plan  ot  conferring  new  privileges  on  the  towns  situated 
within  his  own  'domain.  These  pnvileges  were  called  charters  of  commu" 
nity,  by  which  he  enfranchised  toe  icJiabitants,  abolished  all  marks  of  ser- 
vitude, and  formed  them  int^  corporations  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed 
by  a  council  and  magistrates  of  their  own  nomination.  These  magistrates 
had  the  right  of  administering  justice  within  their  own  precincts,  of  levy- 
ing taxes,  of  embodying  and  training  to  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  which 
took  the  field  when  required  by  flie  sovereign,  under  the  command  of 
officers  appointed  by  the  community.  The  great  barons  imitated  the  exam 
pie  of  their  monarch,  and  granted  like  immunities  to  the  towns  within 
their  territories.  They  had  wasted  such  great  sums  in  their  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to  lay  hold  on  this  new  expedient 
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tor  laisiag^  monej,  hj  the  aak  of  those  chartets  of  liberty.  ThoU|;fa  the 
iostitutioD  of  oommunitie^  was  as  repugnant  to  their  maxims  of  pohcjy  as 
'A  was  adyerse  to  their  power,  thev  disregarded  remote  consequences,  io 
order  to  obtain  present  relief.  In  less  th^  two  centuries,  servitude  was 
abolished  in  most  of  the  towns  in  France,  and  ihej  became  free  corporar 
tioos,  instead  of  dependent  viUi^^  without  jurisdiction  or  privileges  [16]. 
Much  about  the  same  period,  the  great  cities  in  Germany  began  to  acquire 
like  immunities,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  present  liberty  and  lude* 
pendence  [17].  The  practice  spread  (|uick]y  over  £en>pe,  and  was  / 
adopted  in  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  and  all  the  other  feudal  king- 
doms [IB]. 

The  good  effects  of  this  new  institution  were  immediately  felt,  and  its 
influence  on  govenKnent  as  well  as  manners  was  no  less  extensive  than 
salutary.  A  great  body  of  the  people  was  released  from  servitude,  and  ^ 
from  all  the  arbitraiy  and  grievous  impositions  to  which  that  wretched 
condition  had  sul^ected  them.  Towitt,  upon  acquiring  the  right  of  com- 
munity, became  so  many  little  republics,  governed  by  known  and  equal 
kws.  Liberty  was  deemed  such  an  essential  and  cnaracteristic  part  in 
their  constitution,  that  if  any  slave  took  refise  in  one  of  them,  and  resided 
there  durii^  a  year  without  being  claimed,  he  was  instantly  declared  a 
freeman,  and  admitted  as  a  member  at  the  community.* 

As  one  part  of  the  people  owed  their  liberty  to  the  erection  of  commu- 
nities, another  was  indebted  to  them  ior  their  security.  Such  had  been 
the  state  of  Europe  during  several  centuries,  that  self>preservation  obliged 
every  man  to  court  the  patronage  of  some  power&I  baron^  and  in  times  of 
danger  his  castle  was  the  place  to  which  all  resorted  for  safet^r.  But  towns 
sirroimded  with  walls,  wnose  inhabitants  were  re^arly  trained  to  arms, 
and  bound  by  interest,  as  well  as  by  the  most  so^mn  eng;agements,  reci- 
procally to  defend  each  other,  afibraed  a  more  commodious  and  secure 
retreat.  The  nobles  began  to  be  considered  as  of  less  importance  when 
they  ceased  to  be  the  sole  guardians  to  whom  the  people  could  look  up  for 
protectioo  as^ainst  violence. 

If  the  nobility  suffered  some  diminution  of  their  credit  and  power  by  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  cities,  the  crown  acquired  an  increase  of  both. 
As  there  were  no  r^ular  troops  kept  on  foot  in  any  of  the  feudal  king- 
doms, the  monarch  could  bring  no  army  into  the  fiela,  but  what  was  com- 
posed of  soldiers  furnished  l^  the  crown  vassals,  alwavs  jealous  of  the 
regal  authority ;  nor  had  he  any  funds  for  cairying  on  tne  public  service 
but  such  as  they  granted  him  with  a  very  sparing  hand,  but  when  the 
members  of  communities  were  permitted  to  bear  anus,  and  were  trained 
to  the  use  of  them,  this  in  some  degree  supplied  the  first  defect,  and  gave 
the  crown  the  command  of  a  body  of  men,  independent  of  its  great  vas- 
sals. The  attachment  of  the  cities  to  their  sovereigns,  whom  they  respected 
as  the  first  authcns  of  their  liberties,  and  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
court  as  the  protectors  of  their  immunities  against  the  domineering  spirit 
f kf  the  nobles,  contributed  somewhat  towards  removing  the  second  evil,  a& 
on  many  occasions,  it  procured  the  crown  supplies  of  money,  which  added 
new  force  to  ^vemmentt 

The  acquisition  of  liberty  made  such  a  happy  change  in  the  condition 
of  all  the  members  of  communities,  as  roused  them  from  that  inaction  into 
which  they  had  been  sunk  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  former  state. 
The  spirit  of  industry  revived.  Commerce  became  an  object  of  attention,  ,  ^ 
and  began  to  flourish.  Population  increased.  Independence  was  estab-  "*' 
lished ;  and  wealth  flowea  into  cities  which  had  loqg  been  the  seat  ot 
poverty  and  oppression.    Wealth  was  accompanied  by  its  usual  attendants, 


*  SttUit.  Hombeitl  Belk^)od  Dactwr.  Spic6l.  ret,  ix.  P^  185. 
tOidoa.dMBoiidernaoi^toiiwi.UQ8.  i85;  ma.  II.  3i&  498. 
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MteoUtion  and  luxuiy :  and  though  the  former  was  form&l  and  ciirober- 
somey  and  the  latter  inelegant,  they  led  gradually  to  greater  refinement  m 

^  manners,  and  in  the  habits  of  life.  Together  with  this  improvement  in 
manners*  a  more  regular  species  of  government  and  police  was  introduced. 
As  cities  grew  to  be  more  populous,  and  the  occasions  of  i^itercourse  amoof^ 
men  increased,  statutes  and  regulations  multiplied  of  courfie,  and  all  became 
sensible  that  their  common  safety  depended  on  observing  them  with  exact* 
ness,  and  on  punishing  such  as  violated  them,  with  promptitude  and  rigour. 

(^  Laws  and  subordination,  as  v^ell  as  polished  manners,  taking  thek  rise  in 
cities,  diffused  themselves  insensibly  throiigh  the  rest  of  the  society. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  cities,  having  obtained  personal  freedom  and 
municipal  jurisdiction,  soon  acquired  civil  liberty  and  political  power.  It 
was  a  iunoamental  principle  in  the  feudal  system  of  policy,  thiat  no  bee^ 
man  could  be  subjected  to  new  laws  or  taxes  unless  by  his  ovm  consent 
In  consequence  oF  this,  the  vassals  of  eveiy  baron  were  called  to  his  court, 
in  which  they  established,  by  mutual  consent,  such  regulations  as  they 
deemed  mostoeneficial  to  their  small  society,  and  granted  their  superiors 
such  supplies  of  moneyc  as  were  proportioned  to  meir  abilities,  or  to  his 
wants.  The  barons  ihemselves,  conformably  to  the  same  maxim,  were 
admitted  into  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  concurred  with  the 
soverei^  in  enacting  hws,  or  in  imposiqg  taxes.  As  the  superior  lord, 
accordmg  to  the  original  plan  of  feudal  policy,  retained  the  direct  pn^>efty 
of  those  lands  whidi  be  granted,  in  temporaiy  possession,  to  his  vaasab . 
the  law,  even  after  fie&  oecame  heredi%iy,  stul  supposed  this  orijpnal 
practice  to  subsist  The  gnreat  council  of  each  nation,  whether  distin* 
guished  by  the  name  of  a  Pariiament,  a  Diet,  the  Cortes,  or  the  States- 
general,  was  composed  entirely  of  sucli  barons,  and  dignified  ecclesiastics, 
as  held  imme<JUately  of  the  crown.  Towns,  whether  situated  within  the 
royal  domain,  or  on  the  lands  of  a  subject,  depended  originally  for  protec- 
tion on  the  lord  of  whom  they  held.  They  bad  no  \egu  name,  no  politi- 
cal existence,  which  could  entitle  them  to  oe  admitted  into  the  legblative 
assembly,  or  could  give  them  any  authority  there.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  enfranchised,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  they  became  legal 
and  independent  members  of  the  constitution,  and  acquired  all  the  rights 
essential  to  fi:eemen.  Among  these,  the  mo8t  valuable  was,  the  privifeg« 
of  a  decisive  voice  in  enacting  public  laws,  and  granting  national  subsi- 
dies. It  was  natural  for  cities,  accustomed  to  a  form  of  municipal  eoveni- 
ment,  according  to  which  no  regulation  could  be  established  wimin  the 
community,  and  no  money  could  be  raised  but  by  their  own  consent,  to 
claim  this  privilege.  Tlie  wealth,  the, power,  and  consideration,^ which 
th^  acquired  on  recovering  their  liberty,  added  weight  to  their  claim ; 
and:  favourable  events  happened,  or  fortunate  conjunctures  occurred,  in  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Einope.  which  facilitated  their  obtaining  possession 
of  this  important  right.  In  England,  one  of  the  first  countries  m  which  the 
representatives  of  troughs  were  admitted  into  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  the  barons  who  took  arms  against  Heniy  IIlT  [A.  D.  1266]  sum- 
moned them  to  attend  parliament,  in  order  to  add  greater  popularity  to 
their  party,  and  to  stren^en  the  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  rcgial 
pewer.  In  France,  Philip  the  Fair,  a  monarch  no  less  sagacious  than  enter- 
prising, considered  them  as  instruments  which  might  be  employed  with 
equal  advantage  to  extend  the  rcnral  prerogative,  to  counterbalance  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  and  to  facilitate  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes.  With  these  views,  he  introduced  the  deputies  of  such  towns  as 
were  formed  into  communities,  into  the  States-^neral  of  the  nation.*  In 
the  empire,  the  wealth  tfnd  immunities  of  the  imperial  cities  placed  them 
on  a  level  with  the  most  considerable  membecs  of  the  Germanic  body. 

*  Paaqoler  Becborchct  de  la  Frcuoe,  p.  81.  adit  Par.  lOl 
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Coosdoos  of  tkeir  own  power  and  dignity,  they  pretended  to  the  privilege 
of  fonning  a  separate  bench  in  the  diet  [A.  D.  1S93]  ;  and  made  good 
their  pfetensions.* 

But  in  what  way  soever  the  representatives  of  cities  first  gained  a  pkce 
io  the  legislature,  that  event  had  great  influ^ce  on  the  form  and  genius  of 
government.  It  tempered  the  rigour  of  aristocratical  oppression  with  a 
proper  mixture  of  popular  Hberty  :  it  secured  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  had  formerly  no  representatives,  active  and  powerful  guar- 
dians of  their  rights  and  privileges :  it  established  an  intermediate  power  ^^ 
between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  to  which  each  bad  recourse  alternately, 
and  which  at  some  times  opposed  the  usurpations  of  the  former,  on  other 
occasions  checked  the  encroadiments  of  the  latter.  As  soon  as*the  repre- 
sentatives of  commumties  gained  any  degree  of  credit  and  influence  in  the  ^ 
legislature,  the  9|>irit  of  laws  became  different  from  what  it  had  foni\|urly  >^ 
b^n ;  it  flowed  fi»m  new  principles ;  it  was  directed  towards  new 
objects ;  equality,  order,  the  public  good,  and  the  redress  of  Grievances, 
were  phrases  ana  ideas  brought  into  use,  and  which  grew  to  be  familiar 
in  the  statutes  and  jurisprudence  of  the  European  nations.  Almost  all  the 
ethrts  in  favour  of  Hberty  in^  every  country  of  Europe,  have  been  made 
bjr  this  new  power  in  the  legislature.  In  proportion  as  it  rose  to  consider- 
ation and  influence,  the  severity  of  the  aristocratical  spirit  decreased ; 
and  the  privileges  of  the  people  became  gradually  more  extensive,  as 
the  ancient  and  exorbitant  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles  was  abridged  [19]. 

IV.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  having  been  declared  free  by  the  charters 
of  communities,  that  part  of  the  people  which  resided  in  the  country,  and 
was  employed  in  agriculture,  began  to  recover  liberty  by  enfiranchisement. 
During  the  rigour  of  feudal  government,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  the 
great  body  oT  the  lower  people  was  reduced  to  servitude.  They  were 
slaves  fixed  to  the  soil  which  they  cultivated,  and  together  with  it  were 
transferred  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  sale,  or  by  conveyance.  The 
spirit  of  feudal  policy  aid  not  favour  the  enfranchisement  of  that  order  of 
men.  It  was  an  established  maxim,  that  no  vassal  could  legally  diminish 
the  value  of  a  fief,  to  the  detriment  of  the  lord  from  whom  he  had  received 
ft.  In  consequence  of  this,  manumission  by  the  authority  of  the  imme- 
diate master  was  not  valid ;  and  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  superior 
lord  of  whom  he  held,  slaves  beloi^ing  to  the  fief  did  not  acquire  a  com- 
plete right  to  their  liberty.  Thus  it  became  necessary  to  ascend  through 
all  the  gradations  of  feuaal  holding  to  the  king,  the  lord  paramount.!  A 
form  otprocedure  so  tedious  and  troublesome,  aiscouraged  the  practice  of 
manumission.  Domestic  or  personal  slaves  often  obtained  liberty  fix>m  the 
humanity  or  beneficence  of  their  masters,  to  whom  the^  belonged  in  ab* 
solute  proper^.  The  condition  of  slaves  fixed  to  the  soil,  was  much  more 
unalterable. 

But  the  freedom  and  independence  which  one  part  of  the  people  had 
obtained  by  the  institution  of  communities,  inspired  the  other  with  the 
most  ardent  desire  of  acquiring  the  same  pnvileges :  and  their  superiors, 
sensible  of  the  various  advantages  which  they  bad  derived  from  their 
former  concessions  to  their  dependents,  were  less  unwilling  to  gratify  thtm 
by  the  grant  of  new  immunities.  The  enfranchisement  of  slaves  became 
more  finequent ;  and  the  monarchs  of  France,  prompted  by  necessity  no 
less  than  by  their  inclination  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  endeavoured 
to  render  it  general  [A.  D.  1315  and  1318J.  Louis  X.  and  Philip  the  Long 
issued  ordinances,  declaring,  ^*  That  as  all  men  were  by  nature  fireebom, 
and  as  their  kingdom  was  called  the  klnj^dom  of  Franks,  they  determined 
!hat  it  should  be  so  in  reabty  as  well  as  m  name  ;  therefore  they  appointed 
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that  eiifranchisemeDts  should  be  granted  throughout  the'  whole  kidgdem^ 
apon  iust  and  reasonable  conditions."*  These  edicts  were  cairiea  inio 
immeaiate  execution  within  the  royal  domain.  The  example  of  their 
sovereigns!  together  with  the  expoctaiioo  of  considerable  sums  which  they 
roiffht  raise  by  this  expedient,  led  many  of  the  nobles  to  set  their  dependents 
at  liberty  f  and  serritude  was  gradually  abolished  in  almost  eveiy  province 
of  the  Kingdom  [20].  In  Italy,  the  establishment  of  republican  govern- 
ment in  their  great  cities,  the  eenius  and  maxims  of  which  were  extremely 
different  from  those  of  the  feudal  policy,  together  with  the  ideas  of  equality, 
which  the  progr6ss  of  commerce  had  rendered  ikmiliar^  mdually  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  enfranchising  the  ancient  predial  slaves*  In  some 
provinces  ot  Germany,  the  persons  who  had  been  subject  to  this  species  of 
bondage  were  released ;  in  others,  the  risour  of  their  state  was  mitigated. 
In  England,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  gained  ground,  the  veiy  name  and  idea 
of  f>ersonal  servitude,  without  any  formal  interposition  of  the  legislature 
to  prohibit  it,  was  totally  banished. 

The  effects  of  such  a  remarkable  change  in  tne  condition  of  so  great  a 
part  of  the  people,  could  not  fail  of  being  considerable  and  extensive. 
The  husbandman,  master  of  his  own  industry,  and  secure  of  reaping  for 
himself  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  became  the  farmer  of  the  same  delds 
where  he  had  formerly  been  compelled  to  toil  for  the  benefit  of  another. 
The  odious  names  of  master  and  of  slave,  the  most  mortifying:  and  de- 
pressing of  all  distinctions  to  human  nature,  were  abolished.  New  pros- 
pects opened,  and  new  incitements  to  ingenuity  and  enterprise  presented 
themselves  to  those  who  were  emancipated.  Tne  expectation  of  bettering 
their  fortune,  as  well  as  that  of  raising  themselves  to  a  more  honourable 
condition,  concurred  in  calling  forth  their  activity  and  genius;  and  a 
numerous  class  of  men,  who  formerly  had  no  political  existence,  and  were 
employed  merely  as  instruments  of  labour,  became  useful  citizens,  and 
contriouted  towards  augmenting  the  force  or  riches  of  the  society  which 
adopted  them  as  members.  .  ^ 

V.  The  various  expedients  which  were  employed  in  order  to  introduce 
a  more  r^^ar,  equal,  and  vigorous  administration  of  justice,  contributed 
greatly  towards  the  improvement  of  society.  What  were  the  particular 
modes  of  dispensing  justice,  in  their  several  countries,  among  the  various 
barbarous  nations,  which  overran  the  Roman  Empire,  and  took  possession 
of  its  different  provinces,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty.  We 
may  conclude,  from  the  form  of  government  establbhed  among  tnem,  as 
well  as  from  their  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  society,  that  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  inaependence  of  indi- 
yiduals  proportionally  great  History  and  records,  as  far  as  these  reach 
back,  justi^  this  conclusion,  and  represent  the  ideas  and  exercise  of 
justice  in  aO  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  little  different  from  those  which 
must  take  place  in  the  most  simple  state  of  civil  life.  To  maintain  the 
order  and  tranquillity  of  society  by  the  regular  execution  of  known  laws : 
to  inflict  vengeance  on  crimes  destructive  of  the  peace  and  safety  of 
individuals,  by  a  prosecution  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  community ;  to  consider  the  punishment  of  criminals  as  a  public 
example  to  deter  others  from  violating  the  laws ;  were  objects  ofgovem- 
raent  little  understood  in  theory,  and  less  regarded  in  practice.  The  ma- 
gistrate could  hardly  be  said  to  hold  the  sword  of  justice ;  it  was  leA  io 
the  hands  of  private  persons.  Resentment  was  almost  the  sole  motive  for 
proscciitii^  crimes ;  and  to  gratify  that  passion,  was  considered  as  the 
chief  end  m  punishing  them.  He  who  suffered  the  wror^,  was  the  only 
person  who  had  a  right  to  pursue  the  aggressor,  and  to  exact  or  remit  the 
punishment.    From  a  system  of  judicial  procedure,  so  crude  and  do fecti ve, 
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fhat  it  seems  lo  be  scaicel j  oompatihle  wkh  the  subdstence  of  civil 
society,  disorder  and  aoavchj  flowed.  Supexstitioii  coDcinred  with  tfab 
jgnoiaoce  concemiog  the  nature  of  government,  in  obstructing  the  adminis 
tration  of  Justice,  or  in  rendering  it  capricious  and  unequal.  To  provide 
remedies  lur  these  evils,  so  as  to  give  a  more  regular  course  to  justice,  was, 
during  several  centuries,  ope  great  object  of  political  wisdom.  The 
regulations  for  this  purpose  may  be  reduced  to  mree  eeneral  heads :  To 
explain  these^  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  tfiey  operated,  is  an  , 
important  article  in  the  histoiy  of  society  amoo^  the  nations  of  Europe.  . 

1 .  The  6r8t  considerable  step  towards  establishing  an  equal  administration  / 
of  justice,  was  the  abolishment  of  the  right  which  individuals  claimed  of 
waging  war  with  each  other,  in  their  own  name,  and  by  their  own  au- 
thority. To  repel  injui^es,  and  to  revenue  wrongs,  is  no  less  natural  to 
man,  than  to  cultivate  friendship ;  and  whije  socie^  remains  in  its  most 
simple  state,  the  former  is  cpnsidered  as  a  personal  nghi  no  less  alienable 
than  the  latter.  Nor  do  men  m  this  situation  deem  that  they  have  a  tide 
to  redress  their  own  wroi^  alone ;  they  are  touched  with  the  injuries  done 
to  those  with  whom  they  are  connected,  or  in  whose  honour  they  are 
iiJLc  vv-it  Jt  -mil  tijt  Uij  kvi^  prompt  to  avenge  them.  The  savaee,  how 
imperfectly  soever  he  may  comprehend  the  principles  of  politick  union, 
feels  warmly  the  senlinienU  of  social  affection^  and  the  obligations  arising 
fmm  the  tie^  of  blood.  On  the  appearance  ot  an  injury  or  affront  offered 
to  lib  family  or  tribe ^  he  kindles  into  rage,  and  pursues  the  authors  of  it 
with  the  keenest  neiiientmcnt.  He  considers  it  as  cowaidly  to  expect 
redress  from  any  ami  but  his  own,  and  as  infamous  to  give  up  to  another 
the  ti^hi  of  detertujiTuig  what  reparation  he  should  accept,  or  with  what 
venereance  he  should  fe^t  satisfied. 

The  maxims  and  [iracticc  of  all  uncivilized  nations,  with  respect  to  the 
PTosecution  and  jpumshinent  of  offenders,  particularly  those  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  and  other  barL^rlans  who  invaded  the  Roman  Empire,  are  per^ 
feclly  conformable  to  these  ideas.*  While  thej  retained  their  native  sim- 
piicity  of  manners,  and  continued  to  be  divided  mto small  tribes  or  societies, 
tlie  defects  in  IhJs  miperiij<  t  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  (if  it  merits 
that  name)  ivere  less  ser^^^ibly  felt.  When  they  came  to  settle  in  the  ex« 
tea?i*^e  provinces  whicli  they  had  conquered,  and  to  form  themselves  into 
rreat  monaicbies ;  when  new  objects  of  ambition  presenting  themselves, 
increas&d  both  the  mimber  and  the  violence  of  their  dissensions ;  they  ought 
to  have  adopted  new  maxims  concerning  the  redress  of  injuries,  and  to 
have  regulated,  by  geot  ral  and  equal  laws,  that  which  they  formerly  left 
to  be  directed  by  the  caprice  of  private  passion.  But  fierce  and  haughty 
cbreRafns.  accimomed  to  avenge  themselves  on  such  as  had  injured  them, 
dlii  tKit  ihmk  of  reHnquUbing  a  right  which  they  considered  as  a  privilege 
of  their  order^  and  a  mark  iS  their  independence.  Laws  enforced  by  the 
autborit;^  of  princes  and  magisti^tes,  who  possessed  little  power,  com- 
ma nde  d  no  grea  t  degree  of  reverence.  The  administration  of  j  ustice  among 
tilde  it! iterate  people,  was  not  so  accurate,  or  decisive,  or  uniform,  as  to 
induce  men  to  sntmiit  implicitly  to  its  determinations.  Every  offended 
hixTon  buckled  on  his  armour,  and  soi^ht  redress  at  the  head  of  his  vassals. 
His  adversaiy  met  him  in  like  hostile  array.  Neither  of  them  appealed 
to  impotent  laws,  which  could  afford  them  no  protection.  Neither  oi 
them  would  submit  points,  in  which  their  honour  and  their  passions  were 
warmly  interested,  to  the  slow  determination  of  a  judicial  inouiiy.  Both 
tnistea  to  their  swords  for  the>  decision  of  the  contest.  The  Kindred  and 
dependents  of  the  amessor,  as  well  as  of  the  defender,  were  involved  in 
the  quarrel.     They  nad  not  even  the  liberty  of  remaining  neutral.    Such 
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as  relused  to  act  b  ooocert  with  the  party  to  which  the^r  belongedy  were 
not  only  exposed  to  ii^amy,  but  subjected  to  legal  penalties. 

The  diffisreot  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  (nrn  and  afflicted^  duripg  seyeral 
centuries*  by  intestine  wars,ezcitra  by  private  animosities^  and  carried  oo 
with  all  tiie  rage  natural  to  men  of  fierce  manners^  and  of  violent  passions. 
The  estate  of  every  baron  was  a  kind  of  independent  territory,  disjoined 
from  those  ar  Mind  it,  and  the  hostilities  between  them  seldom  ceased.  The 
evil  became  so  inveterate  and  deep-rooted,  that  the  form  and  laws  of 
private  war  were  ascertained,  and  regulations  concerning  it  made  a  part 
m  the  system  of  iurisprudence,*  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  practice 
had  been  founded  in  some  natural  right  of  humanity,  or  in  the  origind 
constitution  of  civil  society. 

So  i^at  was  the  disorder,  and  such  the  calamities,  which  these  perpetual 
hostilities  occasioned,  that  various  eflforts  were  made  to  wrest  from  the 
nobles  this  pernicious  privilege.    It*  was  the  interest  of  eveiy  sovereign  to 
abolish  a  practice  which  almost  annihilated  his  authority.    Charlemagne 
prohibited  it  by  an  express  law,  as  an  inventbn  of  the  devil  to  destroy  the 
order  and  happiness  of  society;!  but  the  reign  of  one  monarch,. however 
vi^rous  and  active^  was  too  snort  to  extirpate  a  custom  so  ftrmly  esta* 
blished.    Instead  ot  enforcing  this  prc^ibition,  his  feeble  successors  durst 
venture  on  nothing  more  than  to  apply  palliatives.    They  declared  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  commence  war  until  he  had  sent  a  formal  defiance 
to  the  kindred  and  dependants  of  his  adversaiy ;  the^  ordained  that,  after 
the  commission  of  the  trespass  or  crime  which  gave  rise  to  a  private  war, 
forty  dart  must  elapse  belore  the  person  injured  should  attack  the  rassals^ 
of  oisaaversaiy ;  they  enjoined  all  persons  to  suspend  their  private  animo- 
sities, and  to  cease  fh>m  hostilities,  when  the  king  was  engaged  in  any  war 
against  the  enemies  of  the  nation.    The  church  co-operatea  with  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  interposed  its  authority  in  order  to  extirpate  a  practice  so 
repugnant  to  the  spuit  of  Christianity.    Various  councils  issued  decrees, 
prohibiting  all  pnvate  wars;    and  denounced  the  heaviest  anathemas 
against  such  as  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  society,  by  claiming  or 
exercbmg  that  barbarous  ri^ht.    The  aid  of  religion  was  called  in  to 
combat  ^  subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  times.    The  Almighty  was  said  to 
nave  manifested,  b}r  visions  and  revelations  to  different  persons,  his  disap- 
probation of  that  spirit  of  revenge,  which  armed  one  part  of  his  creatures 
against  the  other.    Men  were  required,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  sheathe 
their  swords,  and  to  remember  the  sacred  ties  which  um'ted  them  as 
Christians,  and  as  members  of  the  same  society.    But  this  junction  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  though  strengthened  by  every  thing  most  apt 
to  alarm  and  to  overawe  the  credulous  spirit  of  those  ages,  produced  no 
other  effect  than  some  temporaiy  suspensions  of  hostilities,  and  a  cessation 
from  war  on  certain  days  and  seasons  consecrated  to  the  more  solemn  acts 
of  devotion.    The  nobles  continued  to  assert  this  dam^erous  privilege  , 
they  refused  to  obey  some  of  the  laws  calculated  to  annufand  circumscribe 
it ;  they  eluded  others ;  they  petitioned ;  they  remonstrated ;  they  stnie- 
gled  for  the  right  of  private  war  as  the  highest  and  most  honourable 
distinction  of  their  order.    Even  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  we  find 
the  nobles,  in  several  provinces  of  France,  contending  for  their  ancient 
method  of  terminating  their  differences  by  the  sword,  in  preference  to  that 
of  submitting  them  to  the  decision  of  any  judge.    The  final  abolition 
>f  thb  practice  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  other  countries  in  which  it  pre* 
vailed,  IS  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  force  of  statutes  and  decrees, 
as  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  royal  authority,  and  to  the  Imperceptible 
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progresg  of  jorter  sentiments  conceinin;  gorernmenty  order»  and  public 
security  [aij. 

2.  The  prohibition  of  the  foim  of  trial  bj  judicial  combat,  was  another 
considerable  step  towards  the  introduction  of  such  r^^ar  goyernment,  as 
Secured  public  order  and  private  tranquiNity.  As  the  rieht  of  private  war 
left  many  c^  the  quarrels  among  indiTiouais  to  be  deciaed»  like  those  be- 
tween nations,  by  aims ;  the  form  of  trial  by  judicial  combat,  which  was 
establiiA«d  in  eveiy  country  of  Europe,  banished  equity  from  courts  df 
justice,  and  rendered  chance  or  force  the  arbiter  of  tneir  determinations. 
in  civilized  nations,  all  transactions  of  any  importance  are  coocluded  in 
writing.  The  exhibition  of  the  deed  or  instrument  is  full  evidence  of  the 
fact,  smd  ascertains  with  precision  what  each  party  has  stipulated  to  per- 
form But  among  a  rude  people,  when  the  arts  of  reading  and  writiqg 
were  such  uncommon  attainments,  that  to  be  master  of  either  entitled  a 
person  to  the  appellation  of  a  clerk  or  learned  man,  scarcely  any  thinff 
was  ommiitted  to  writing  but  treaties  between  prince  their  grants  ana 
charters  to  their  subjects,  or  such  transactions  between  private  parties  as 
were  of  eztraordinaiy  consequence,  or  had  an  extensive  effect.  The 
greater  part  of  afiairs  in  common  life  and  business  were  carried  on  by 
verbal  contracts  or  promises.  This,  in  many  civil  questions,  not  only  made 
it  difficult  to  bring  proof  sufficient  to  establish  any  claim,  but  encoura^d 
&behood  and  fhiud,  by  rendering  them  extremely  easy.  Even  in  criminal 
cases,  where  a  pardciuar  fact  must  be  ascertained,  or  an  accusation  must 
be  disproved,  the  nature  and  effect  of  legal  evidence  were  little  under- 
stood by  baibarous  nations.  To  define  with  accurac^r  that  species  of 
evidence  whidi  a  court  had  reason  to  expect :  to  determine  when  it  ought 
to  msist  on  positive  proof,  and  when  it  should  be  satisfied  with  a  proof 
from  arcomstances ;  to  compare  the  testimony  of  discordant  witnesses, 
and  to  fix  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  each ;  were  discussions  too  intricate 
and  subtile  for  me  jurisprudence  of  ignorant  aces.  In  order  to  avoid 
encumbering^  themselves  with  these,  a  moresimpfe  form  of  procedure  was 
introduced  mto  courts  as  well  civil  as  criminal.  In  all  cases  where  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  did  not  furnish  the  clearest  and  most  direct  evidence, 
the  person  accused,  or  he  against  whom  an  action  was  brought,  was  called 
legally,  or  offered  voluntai^,  to'  puige  himself  by  oath ;  and  upon  his 
di^larme  his  innocence,  he  was  instantly  acquitted.*  This  absurd  practice 
effectuaUy  screened  guilt  and  fraud  from  detection  and  punishment,  by 
rendering  the  temptation  to  peijunr  so  powerful,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
resist  it.  The  pernicious  effects  of  it  were  sensibly  felt ;  and  in  order  to 
guard  against  them,  the  laws  ordained,  that  oaths  should  be  administered 
with  great  solemnity,  and  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  which 
cou'd  inspire  religious  reverence,  or  superstitious  terror.!  This,  however, 
proved  a  feeble  remedy ;  these  ceremonious  rites  became  familiar,  and 
their  impression  on  tl^  imagination  gradually  diminished ;  men  who  could 
venture  to  disregard  truth,  were  not  apt  to  startle  at  the  solemnities  of  an 
oath.  Their  observation  of  this,  put  l^islators  upon  devising:  a  new  expe« 
dient  for  rendering  the  purgation  by  oath  more  certain  ana  satisfactoiy. 
They  required  the  person  accused  to  appear  with  a  certain  number  oi 
freemen,  nis  ne^hbours  or  relations,  who  corroborated  the  oath  which  h& 
took,  by  swearing  that  they  believed  all  that  he  uttered  to  be  true.  These 
were  called  CompwrgoAorSy  and  their  number  varied  accordmg  lo  tne  im- 
portance of  the  subject  in  dispute,  or  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which 
a  person  was  charged.^  In  some  cases,  the  concurrence  of  no  less  than 
three  hundred  of  these  auxiliary  witnesses  was  requisite  to  acquit  the 
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pei90D  accused.*  fiot  eweaa  this  deyice  was  ibund  to  be  ineffectaal.  I! 
was  a  point  of  honour  with  every  man  in  Europe,  durii^  several  ages,  not 
k>  desert  the  chief  on  whom  he  depended,  and  to  stand  by  those  with 
whom  the  ties  of  blood  ccmnected  him.  Whoever  then  was  bold  enough 
to  violate  the  laws,  was  sure  of  devoted  adherents,  ^iHnig  to  abet,  and 
ea^er  to  serve  him  in  whatever  manner  he  required.  The  fonnality  of 
calling  compurgators  proved  an  apparent,  not  a  real  securi^,  against  false- 
hood and  peijuiy ;  and  the  sentences  of  courts,  while  they  continued  to 
'  refer  evei^  point  in  question  to  the  oath  of  the  defendant,  became  so 

^  flagrantly  miquitous,  as  excited  universal  indignatiOD  against  this  method 

of  procedure.! 

Sensible  of  these  defects,  but  strangers  to  the  manner  of  coirecting 
them,  or  of  introducmg  a  more  proper  form,  our  ancestors,  as  an  infallible 
method  of  discovering  truth,  and  of  guarding  against  deception,  appealed 
to  Heaven,  and  refeired  eveiy  point  in  dispute  to  be  determined,  as  they 

>miagined,  by  the  decisions  of  unerrine  wisdom  and  impartial  justice. 
The  person  accused,  in  order  to  prove  bis  innocence,  submitted  to  trial,  in 
V  certam  cases,  either  by pluneing  nis  arm  in  boiling  water;  or  by  liflii^  a 

^  /  red-hot  iron  with  his  naked  naml;  or  by  walking  barefoot  over  burning 

^  *  ploughshares ;  or  bv  other  experiments  equally  perilous  and  formidable 

On  other  occasions,  ne  challenged  his  accuser  to  fight  him  in  single  combat. 
All  these  various  forms  of  trijj  were  conducted  with  many  devout  cere- 
monies ;  the  ministers  of  religion  were  emplojred,  the  Almie^hty  was  called 
upon  to  interpose  for  the  manifestation  of  guilt,  and  for  the  protection  of 
innocence ;  and  whoever  escaped  unhurt,  or  came  ofif  victorious,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  acquitted  by  the  Judgment  f^God.X 

Among  aU  the  whimsical  and  absurd  institutions  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  this,  which  submitted  questions  that 
afiected  the  property,  the  reputati<»),  and  the  lives  of  men,  to  the  determi- 
nation of  chance,  or  of  bodily  strength  and  addr^s,  appears  to  be  the  most 
extravagant  and  preposterous.  There  vrere  circumstances,  however,  w hich 
led  the  nations  of  Europe  to  consider  this  equivocal  mode  of  deciding  any 
point  in  contest,  as  a  direct  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  a  certain  method  of 
discovering  its  will.  As  men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
the  Almighty  carries  on  the  government  of  the  universe,  by  equal,  fixed, 
and  ^neral  laws,  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  in  eveiy  case  which  their 
passions  or  interest  render  important  in  their  own  eyes,  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  all  oug[ht  visibly  to  displa]^  his  power  in  vindicating  innocence  and  pun* 
iahing  guilt.    It  requires  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  science  and  phifoso- 

Sy  to  correct  this  popular  error.  But  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  f^urope 
ring  the  dark  ages,  mstead  of  correcting;,  strengthened  it.  Religion,  for 
several  centuries,  consisted  chiefly  in  believii^  the  leffendaiy  historv  of 
those  saints  whose  names  crowd  and  disgrace  the  Romisn  calendar.  The 
fabulous  tales  concerning  their  miracles,  had  been  declared  authentic  by 
the  bulls  oi  popes,  and  the  decrees  of  councils :  they  made  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  instructions  v^hich  the  clerB;^  offered  to  tne  people,  and  were 
received  by  them  with  implicit  credulity  and  admiration.  By  attending 
to  these,  men  were  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  established  laws  d[ 
nature  might  be  violated  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions,  and  were  taught 
to  look  rather  for  particular  arui  extraordinary  acts  of  power  under  the 
divme  administration,  than  to  contemplate  the  regular  progress  and  execu 
tion  of  a  general  plan.  One  superstition  prepared  the  way  for  another 
and  whoever  bdieved  that  the  Supreme  Being  bad  interposed  miraculously 
on  those  trivial  occaaioDS  mentioned  in  legeiras,  could  not  but  expect  ta 
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Btenrefitioo  in  mstten  of  greater  iaiportaiicey  wlien  sokmdy  referred  to 
bis  decisioo. 

With  this  supoititious  opiraon,  the  martial  spirit  of  Europe,  during  the 
mkUile  ages,  coodsred  in  establishing  the  mode  of  trial  by  judicial  combat. 
To  be  ready  to  maintain  with  his  swofd  wbateyer  his  lips  had  uttered,  ^ 
was  the  first  maxim  of  honour  with  eyeiy  gentleman.  To  assert  their 
own  rights  by  force  of  arms,  to  inflict  vengeance  on  those  who  had  injured 
or  affronted  them,  were  the  distinction  anid  pride  of  hig^-spirited  nobles. 
The  £bnn  of  trial  b^  combat  coinciding  with  this  maxim,  flattered  and 
Ratified  these  passions.  Evei^  man^  was  the  guardian  of  his  own 
honour,  and  of  his  own  life ;  the  justice  of  his  cause,  as  well  as  his  future 
reputatioo,  depended  on  his  own  courage  and  prowess.  This  mode  of 
decisioD  was  considered^  accordingly,  as  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  wise 
policy ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  intn)anced,  aU  the  forms  of  trial  by  fire  or 
water,  and  other  superstitious  experiments,  fell  into  cfisuse,  or  were  em* 
pkyed  only  in  controversies  between  persons  of  inferior  rank.  As  it  was 
the  privilege  of  a  gentleman  to  claim  the  trial  by  combat,  it  was  quickly 
authorized  overaD  Europe,  and  received  in  eveiy  countiy  with  equal 
satisfaction.  Not  only  questions  concerning  uncertain  or  contested  facts, 
but  general  and  abstract  points  in  law,  were  determined  by  the  issue  of  a 
eorooat ;  and  the  latter  was  deemed  a  method  of  discovering  truth  more 
liberal,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory,  than  that  by  mvestigation  and  argument, 
Not  only  might  parties,  whose  mmds  were  exasperated  by  the  ea^mess 
and  the  hostility  of  opposition,  defy  their  antagonists,  and  require  him  to 
make  good  his  charge,  or  to  prove  his  innocence  with  ^is  sword ;  but 
'  witnesses  who  had  no  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  question,  though  called 
to  declare  the  truth  by  laws  which  ought  to  have  aflorded  them  protection, 
were  eoually  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  challenge,  and  equally  bound  to 
assert  tne  veracity  of  their  evidence  by  dint  of  arms.  To  complete  the 
atmirdities  of  this  military  jurisprudence,  even  the  character  of  a  judge 
was  not  sacred  firom  its  violence.  Any  one  of  the  parties  might  interrupt 
a  judge  when  about  to  deliver  his  opinion ;  might  accuse  him  of  iniquity 
and  corruption  in  the  most  reproachful  terms,  and  throwing  down  the 

Kuotlet,  might  challenge  him  to  defend  his  integrity  in  the  field ;  nor  could 
,  without  infamy  refuse  to  accept  the  defiance,  or  decline  to  enter  the 
lists  against  such  an  adversary. 

Thus  the  form  of  trial  by  combat,  like  other  abuses,  spread  gradually, 
and  extended  to  all  persons,  and  almost  to  all  cases.  Ecclesiastics,  women, 
minors,  superannuated  and  infirm  persons,  who  could  not  with  decency  or 
justice  be  coinpelkd  to  take  arms,  or  to  maintain  ..^ir  own  cause,  were 
obiiged  to  proouce  champions,  who  offered  from  afiection,  or  were  ei^ged 
by  rewards,  to  fight  their  battles.  The  solemnities  of  a  judicial  conibat 
weie  such  as  were  natural  in  an  action,  which  was  cansidered  both  as  a 
formal  appeal  to  God,  and  as  the  final  decision  of  questions  of  the  highest 
moment.  Eveiy  circumstance  relating  to  them  was  regulated  by  the  edicts 
o(  princes,  and  explained  in-ihe  comments  of  lawyers,  with  a  minute  and 
even  superstitious  accuracy.  Skill  in  these  laws  and  rights  was  frequently 
the  only  science  of  which  warlike  nobles  boasted,  or  which  they  were 
ambitious  to  attain.* 

By  this  barbarous  custom,  the  natural  course  of  proceeding,  loth  in  civil 
and  criminal  questions,  was  entirely  pcnerted.  Force  usurped  the  place  of 
equity  in  courts  of  j udicature,  and j  ustice  was  banished  from  ner  proper  man  '' 
sion.  Discernment,  learning,  integrity,  were  qualities  less  necessary  to  a 
jo(^,  than  bodily  streitf^  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms. '  Daring  couraee, 
ana  supenor  vigour  of  address,  were  of  more  moment  towards  secuimg 
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tbe  favourable  mie  of  a  suit,  than  the  ec^uitj  of  a  cauR,  or  the  deanieas 
of  the  evidence.  Men,  of  course,  apphed  themselves  to  cultivate  the 
talents  which  they  found  to  be  of  greatest  utility.  As  strength  of  body  and 
addrees  in  arms  were  no  less  requisite  in  those  lists  which  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  in  defence  of  their  private  rights,  than  in  the  field  ol 
battle,  where  they  met  the  enemies  of  their  country,  it  became  the  fi;veat 
object  of  their  education,  as  well  as  the  chief  employment  of  lite,  to 
acquire  these  martial  accomplishments.  The  administration  ai  justice, 
instead  of  accustoming  men  to  listen  to  the  yoice  of  equity,  or  to  reverence 
the  decisions  of  law,  added  to  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  and  taught 
them  to  consider  force  as  the  great  arbiter  of  riffht  and  wrong. 

These  pernicious  e£fects  of  the  trial  by  combat  were  so  obvkxis,  tha 
they  did  not  altogether  escape  the  view  of  the  unobservipg  age  in  whicfc 
it  was  introduceiT  The  clergy,  from  the  beginning,  remomtrated  against 
Cx^it  as  repupiant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  subversive  of  Justice 
and  order.'  But  the  maxims  and  passions  which  favoured  it,  had  taken 
such  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  disregarded  admonitions  and 
censures  which,  on  other  occasions,  would  have  struck  them  with  terror. 
The  evil  was  too  g^at  and  inveterate  to  yield  to  that  remedy,  and  con- 
tinuing to  increase,  the  civil  power  at  length  found  it  necessaiy  to  inter- 
pose.  Conscious,  however,  of  their  own  limited  authority,  mooarchs 
proceeded  with  caution,  and  their  first  attempts  to  restrain,  or  to  set  any 
bounds  to  this  practice,  were  extremely  feeble.  One  of  tiie  earliest 
restrictions  of  this  practice  which  occurs  tn  the  histoiy  of  Europe,  is  that 
of  Henry  I.  of  En^and.  It  extended  no  farther  than  to  prohibit  the  trial 
by  coml!at  in  questions  coocenung  proper^  of  small  value.t  Louis  VII.  of 
France  imitated  his  example,  ana  issued  an  edict  to  the  same  eifectj 
St.  Louis,  whose  ideas  as  a  l^islator  were  far  superior  to  those  of  his  age, 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  perfect  jurisprudence,  and  to  substitute 
the  trial  by  evidence,  in  place  of  that  by  combat.  But  his  reg[ulations, 
with  reject  to  this,  were  confined  to  bis  own  domains ;  for  ttie  g^reat 
rassals  of  the  crown  possessed  such  independent  authority,  and  were  so 
fondly  attached  to  the  ancient  practice,  that  he  had  not  power  to  extend 
it  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Some  barons  voluntarily  adopted  bis  regulations. 
The  spirit  of  courts  of  justice  became  averse  to  the  mode  of  decision  by 
combat,  and  discouraged  it  on  eyeiy  occasion.  The  nobles,  nevertheless, 
thought  it  so  honourable  to  depend  for  the  security  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes  on  their  own  courage  alone^  and  contended  with  so  much  vehemence 
for  the  preservation  of  this  favourite  privilege  of  their  order,  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Louis,  unaUe  to  copose,  and  s&Ad  of  oflfending  such  powerful 
iubjectl^  were  obliged  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  authorise  the  practice 
which  he  had  attempted  to  abolish.§  In  other  countri^  of  Europe,  efforts 
equally  zealous  were  employed  to  maintain  the  established  custom ;  and 
similar  concessions  were  extorted  fit>m  their  respective  sovereigns.  It 
continued,  however,  to  be  an  object  of  policy  with  eveiy  monarch  of 
abilities  or  vigour  to  explode  the  trial  by  combat ;  and  various  edicts  were 
issued  for  this  purpose.  But  the  observation  which  was  made  concerning 
the  right  of  pnvate  war,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  mode  of  trial  under 
review.  No  custom,  how  absurd  soever  it  may  be,  if  it.  has  subsisted 
lon^,  or  derives  its  force  firom  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  the  a^e  in 
which  it  prevails,  was  ever  abolished  by  the  bare  promulgation  ofiaws 
y  and  statutes.    Tnc  sentio^nts  of  the  people  must  change,  or  some  new 

Sower,  sufficient  to  counteract  the  prevalent  custom,  must  be  introduced. 
^  uch  a  chanee  accordingly  took  place  in  Europe,  as  science  gradually 
'   iDcreased,  and  society  advanced  towards  more  perfect  order.    In  propor- 
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tioo  as  the  prenigatiTe  of  princet  eztendedy  and  auue  to  acquii«  new 
fcfce,  a  power,  interested  in  suppressing  eveirpractice  favouranle  to  the 
iDdepeiueDoe  of  the  oobles,  was  introduced.  The  strugeley  nererthelessy 
subsisted  for  several  centuries  ;  sometimes  the  new  r^ulations  and  ideas 
seemed  to  sain  gioond ;  sometimes  ancient  habits  recurred :  and  though, 
upon  the  wuole,  the  trial  by  combat  went  more  and  moie  into  disuse,  yet 
instances  oi  it  occur,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  histoiy  both 
of  France  and  of  EnglaiKl.  In  proportion  as  it  declined^  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  was  restored,  the  proceedings  ot  courts  were 
directed  by  known  laws,  the  study  of  these  became  an  object  of  attention  ' 
to  judges,  and  the  people  of  Europe  advanced  £ist  towards  civility,  when  ^ 
{his  great  cause  of  the  ferocity  of  their  manners  was  removed  [22]. 

3.  By  authorizing  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the  barons  to 
those  of  the  king,  and  sulgectiog  the  decisions  of  the  former  to  the  review 
of  the  latter,  a  new  step,  not  less  considerable  than  those  which  I  have 
already  meiiioned,  was  taken  towards  establishing  the  regular,  consistent, 
and  vigorous  admmistration  of  justice.  Among  dl  the  encroachments  of 
the  feudal  nobles  on  the  prerogative  of  their  monarchs,  their  usurping  the 
administration  of  justice  with  supreme  authcnity,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes^  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  estates,  was  the  most  singular. 
In  other  nations,  sutjects  have  contended  with  their  sovereigns,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  own  power  and  privileges ;  but  in  the  histoiy 
oi  their  struggles  and  pretensions,  we  discover  nothing  similar  to  this  right 
which  the  feudal  baions  claimed  and  obtained.  It  must  have  been  some* 
tiling  peculiar  in  their  ^nius  and  manners  that  suggested  this  idea,  and 
prompted  them  to  insist  on  such  a  claim.  Among  the  rude  people  who 
conquered  the  various  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  established 
new  kingdoms  there,  toe  passion  of  resentment,  too  impetuous  to  beat 
oootrol,  was  permitted  to  remain  almost  unrestrained  b}[  the  authority  of 
kws.  The  person  offended,  as  has  been  observed,  retained  not  only  the 
ligfat  of  prosecuting,  but  of  punishior  his  adversary.  To  him  it  belonnd 
to  iofiict  such  ven^^eance  as  satiated  nis  raee,  or  to  accept  of  such  satislac- 
Uoo  as  appeased  it.  But  while  fierce  baroarians  continued  to  be  the  sole 
judges  in  their  own  cause,  their  enmities  were  implacable  and  immortal ; 
they  set  no  bounds  either  to  the  degree  of  their  vengeance,  or  to  the  dura- 
lioD  of  their  resentment.  The  excesses  which  this  occasioned,  proved  so 
destnicUve  of  peace  and  order  in  society,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  devise 
some  remedy.  At  first,  recourse  was  had  to  arbitrators,  who  by  persuasion 
or  entreaty  prevafled  on  the  party  ofiended  to  accept  of  a  fine  or  composi- 
tion from  the  aggressor,  and  to  drop  all  farther  prosecution.  But  as  sub- 
missioa  to  persons  who  had  no  legal  or  magisterial  authority  was  altogether 
voluntary,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  judges,  with  power  sufficient 
lo  enibroe  their  own  decisionB.  The  leader  whom  they  were  accustomed 
to  IbUow  and  to  obey,  whose  courage  they  respected,  and  in  whose  integrity 
they  placed  confidence,  was  the  person  to  whom  a  martial  people  naturally 
committed  this  importantprerogative.  Every  chieftam  was  the  commander 
of  his  tribe  in  war,  and  their  ju^e  in  peace.  Every  baron  led  his  vassals 
10  the  field,  and  admuiistered  justice  to  them  in  his  haU.  Their  high-spirited 
dependants  would  not  have  recognised  any  other  authority,  or  have  sub- 
mitted to  any  other  jurisdiction.  But  in  times  of  turbulence  and  violence, 
the  exercise  of  this  new  function  was  attended  not  only  with  trouble,  but 
with  daiiger.  No  person  could  assume  the  character  oi  a  judge,  if  he  did 
■oC  possess  power  sufficient  to  protect  the  one  party  firom  th^  violence  of 
private  rereoge,  and  to  compel  the  other  to  accept  of  such  reparation  as 
fee  enjoined.  In  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  eflbrts  which  this  office 
required,  judges,  besides  the  fine  which  they  appointed  to  be  paid  as  a 
compenBatioD  to  the  peraon  or  family  who  had  been  inured,  levied  aa 
additjopal  sum  as  a  recompense  for  their  own  labour ;  ana  m  all  the  feudal 
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fciD^oms  ibe  latter  was  mrt  only  as  precisely  ascertained,  but  as  regoMf 
exacted,  as  the  former. 

Thus,  by  the  natural  operation  of  circurastances  peculiar  to  die  mannen 
or  political  state  of  the  ^dal  nation^y  separate  and  territorial  jurisdictioQi 
came  npt  only  to'  be  established  in  e^eiy  Kingdom^  but  were  established  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  interest  of  the  barons  concurred  with  their  ambition 
in  maintaining  and  eztendins^  them.  It  was  not  merely  a  point  of  honoiv 
with  the  feu(ud  nobles  to  cQspcinse  justice  to  their  Tassals ;  but  from  the 
exercise  of  that  power  arose  one  capital  branch  of  dieir  revenue ;  and  the 
emoluments  of  their  comts  were  frequently  the  main  support  of  their  dignity. 
It  was  with  infinite  zeal  that  they  asserted  and  defended  this  high  privi- 
lege of  their  order.  By  this  institution,  however,  every  kingdom  in  Europe 
was  split  into  as  many  separate  principalities  as  it  contained  powerful 
barons.  Their  vassals,  whether  in  i>eace  or  in  war,  were  hardly  sensible 
of  any  authority,  but  that  of  their  hnmediate  superior  lord.  They  feh 
themselves  subject  to  no  other  command.  They  were  amenable  to  no 
other  jurisdiction.  The  ties  which  linked  together  these  smaller  confede- 
racies became  close  and  firm ;  the  bonds  of  public  union  relaxed,  or  were 
dissolved.  The  nobles  strained  their  invention  in  devising  regulations 
which  tended  to  ascertain  and  perpetuate  this  distinction*.  In  order  to 
guard  against  any  appearance  oi  subordination  in  their  courts  to  those  of 
ttke  crown,  they  frequently  constrained  their  monarchs  to  prohibit  the  royal 
judges  mm  enterii^  their  territories,  or  finom  claiming  any  jurisdiction 
there ;  and  iA  either  through  mbtake,  or  from  the  spirit  of  encroachment, 
any  ro^ral  judge  ventured  to  extend  his  authority  to  the  vassals  of  a  baron, 
they  might  plead  their  right  of  exemption,  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  held 
could  not  only  rescue  them  out  of  his  bands,  but  was  entitled  to  legal 
reparation  for  the  injury  and  afiiont  offered  to  him.  The  jurisdiction  o( 
ttie  royal  judges  scarcely  i\:ached  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  king^s 
demesnes,  instead  of  a  Tegular  gradation  of  courts,  all  acknowledging  toe 
authority  of  the  same  general  laws,  and  lookii^  up  to  these  as  the  euides 
of  their  decisions,  there  were  in  eveiy  feudal  kingdom  a  number  of  inde* 
pendent  tribunals,  the  proceedings  ot  which  were  directed  by  local  cus- 
toms and  contradictory  Torms.  Tne  collision  of  jurisdiction  among  these 
different  courts  often  retarded  the  execution  of  justice.  The  variety  and 
caprice  of  their  modes  qf  procedure  must  have  for  ever  kept  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  fir6m  attaining  any  degree  of  uniformity  or  perfection. 

All  the  monarchs  of  EuropNe  perceived  these  encroachments  on  their  juris* 
diction,  and  bore  them  with  impatience.  But  the  usurpations  of  the  nobles 
were  so  firmly  established,  and  the  danger  of  endeavouring  to  overturn 
them  by  open  force  was  so  manifest,  that  kings  were  obliged  to  remain 
satisfied  with  attempts  to  undermine  them,  various  expedients  were 
employed  for  this  purpose  j  each  of  which  merits  attention  as  they  mark 
the  progress  of  law  and  equity  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.  At  first, 
princes  endeavoured  to  circumscribe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  barons,  by 
contending  that  they  ought  to  take  cognizance  only  of  smaller  offences, 
reserving  those  of  greater  ^moment,  unoer  the  appellation  of  Plecu  of  ik^ 
CrowTi,  and  Royal  Causes,  to  be  tried  in  the  king's  courts.  This,  however, 
affected  only  the  barons  of  inferior  note;  the  more  powerful  nobles 
scorned  such  a  distinction,  and  not  only  claimed  unlimitedf  jurisdiction,  but 
obliged  their  sovereigns  to  grant  them  charters,  conveying  or  recognismg 
this  privilege  in  the  most  ample  form.    The  attempt,  nevertheless,  was 

{productive  of  some  good  consequences,  and  paved  the  way  for  more, 
t  turned  the  attention  of  men  towards  a  jurisdKtion  distinct  from  that  of 
the  barcHi  whose  vassals  they  were ;  it  accustomed  them  to  the  pretensions 
of  superiority  which  the  crown  claimed  over  territorial  judges ;  and  tai^t 
fliem,  when  oppressed  by  their  own  superior  lord,  to  \Sok  up  to  men 
sovereign  as  their  protector.  This  facilitated  the  introduction  <rf  appeals, 
by  which  princes  brought  the  decisions  of  the  oarons'  courts  unaer  the 
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review  oi  the  mral  jadges.  While  trial  by  combat  subsisted  in  full  vigour 
nopomtdecidea  aocorcuDe  to  that  mode  could  be  brought  under  the  review 
of  another  court  It  had  oeen  referred  to  the  judgment  of  God ;  the  issue 
of  battle  bad  declared  his  will  *  aiid  it  would  M^e  been  impious  to  have 
called  in  question  the  equity  ot  the  divine  decision.  But  as  soon  as  the 
barbarous  custom  began  to  fall  into  dbuse,  princes  encouraged  the  vassals 
of  the  barons  to  sue  for  redress^  by  appealing  to  the  royal  courts.  The 
progress  of  this  practice,  however,  was  slow  and  gradual.  The  first 
mstances  of  appeals  were  on  account  of  the^delay  or  refiual  of  justice  in 
the  baron's  court :  and  as  these  were  countenanced  by  the  ideas  of  sub- 
ordination in  the  feudal  constitution,  the  nobles  allowed  them  to  be  intro- 
duced without  much  opposition.  But  when  these  were  followed  by 
appeals  on  account  of  the  injustice  or  initjuity  of  the  sentence,  the  nobles  then 
began  to  be  sensible,  that  it  this  innovation  became  general,  the  shadow  of 
power  alone  would  remain  in  their  hands,  and  all  real  authority  and  juris- 
diction would  centre  in  those  courts  which  possessed  the  right  of  review. 
They  instantly  took  the  alarm,  remonstrated  against  the  encroachment,  and 
contended  boldly  for  their  ancient  privileg-es.  But  the  monarchs  in  the 
diffisient  kingdoms  of  Europe  pursued  their  plan  with  steadiness  and  pru- 
dence. Though  forced  to  suspend  their  operations  on  some  occasions,  and 
seemingly  to  yield  when  any  formidable  confederacy  of  their  vassals  united 
against  them,  they  resumed  their  measures  as  soon  as  they  observed  the 
nobles  to  be  remiss  or  feeble,  and  pushed  them  with  vigour.  They 
suppouAed  the  royal  courts,  which  originally  were  ambulatory,  and  irregular 
with  respect  to  their  times  of  meeting,  to  be  held  in  a  fixed  place,  and  at 
stated  seasons.  They  were  solicitous  to  name  judges  of  more  distinguished 
abilities  than  such  as  usually  presided  in  the  courts  of  the  barons.  They 
added  dignity  to  their  character,  and  q>]endour  to  their  assemblies.  They 
laboured  to  render  their  forms  regular  and  their  decrees  consistent.  Such 
judicatories  became,  of  course,  the  objects  of  public  confidence  as  well  as 
veneration.  The  people,  relin^uidiing  the  partial  tribunals  of  their  lords, 
were  eager  to  bring  eveiy  subject  of  contest  under  the  more  equal  and 
discerning  eye  of  those  whom  tneir  sovereign  had  chosen  to  give  judgment 
in  his  name.  Thus  kings  became  once  more  the  heads  of  the  community, 
and  die  dispensers  of  justice  to  their  subjects.  The  barons,  in  some  king- 
doms, ceased  to  exercise  their  right  of  jurisdiction,  because  it  sunk  into 
contempt ;  in  others,  it  was  circumscribed  by  such  regulations  as  rendered 
it  innocent,  or  it  was  entirely  abolished  by  express  statutes.  Thus  the 
administratioo  of  justice  taking  its  rise  from  one  source,  and  following  one 
direction,  held  its  course  in  every  state  with  more  umformity,  and  with 
greater  force  [23], 

VI.  The  forms  and  maxims  of  the  canon  law,  which  were  become 
universally  respectable  from  their  authority  m  the  spiritual  courts,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  towards  those  improvements  in  jurisprudence  which  I 
have  enumerated.  If  we  consider  the  canon  law  politically,  and  view  it 
either  as  a  system  framed  on  purpose  to  assist  the  clerey  in  usurping 
powers  and  jurisdiction  no  less  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  their  function, 
than  inconsis^nt  with  the  order  of  government  j  or  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  establishing  the  dominion  of  the  popes,  which  shook  the  throne,  and 
endaDjgr^^^  ^^^  li^rties  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe,  we  must  pronounce  it 
one  afthe  most  formidable  engines  ever  formed  against  the  happiness  of  civil 
society.  But  if  we  contemplate  it  merely  as  a  code  of  laws  respectii^  the 
r^ts  and  property  of  individuals,  and  attend  only  to  the  civil  effects  of  is 
decisions  concerning  these,  it  will  appear  in  a  different,  and  a  much  more 
^vourable  l%ht.  In  ages  of  ignorance  and  credulity,  the  ministers  of  reli* 
gioD  are  the  objects  of  superstitious  veneration.  When  the  barbarians  wbq 
overran  the  Roman  Empire  first  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  they  huf 
the  clergT  in  possesskm  of  considerable  power ;  and  they  naturally  tran* 
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ferred  to  those  new  guides  the  i»(^ouik1  fubmissioD  and  rererence  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  yield  to  th^  priests  of  that  religioD  which  they 
had  forsaken.  They  deemed  their  persoos  to  be  equally  sacred  with  their 
function ;  and  would  have  considered  it  as  impious  to  subject  them  to  the 
profane  jurisdiction  of  the  laity.  The  clergy  were  not  blind  to  these 
advantages  which  the  weakness  of  mankind  aflbrded  them.  They  estab- 
lished courts  in  which  eveiy  question  lelating  to  their  own  character^  their 
function,  or  their  property,  was  tried.  They  pleaded  and  obtained  an 
almost  total  exemption  from  the  authority  of  avu  judges.  Upon  different 
pretexts,  and  by  a  multiplicity  of  artifices,  they  communicated  wis  privilege 
to  so  many  persons,  and  extended  their  jurisdiction  to  such  a  variety  of 
cases,  that  the  ^ater  part  of  those  affairs  which  gave  rise  to  contest  and 
iitiffation,  was  drawn  under  the  cq^pizance  of  the  spiritual  courts. 

But,  in  order  to  dispose  the  laity  to  suffer  these  usurpations  without 
murmur  or  opposition,  it  was  necessary  to  convince  them,  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  would  be  renderea  more  perfect  by  the  establishment 
of  this  new  jurisdiction.  This  was  not  a  aij£cult  undertaking  at  that 
period,  when  ecclesiastics  carried  on  their  encroachments  with  the  greatest 
success.  That  scanty  portion  of  science  which  served  to  ffuide  men  in 
the  ages  of  darkness,  was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  ckigr.  They 
alone  were  accustomed^  to  read,  to  inquire,  and  to  reason.  Whatever 
knowledge  of  ancient  iurisprudence  had  been  preserved,  either  by  tradltioa, 
or  in  such  books  as  had  escaped  the  destructive  rage  of  barbarians,  was 
possessed  by  them.  Upon  tne  maxims  of  that  excellent  system.they 
founded  a  code  of  laws  consonant  to  the  great  principles  of  equity.  iBeipg 
directed  by  fixed  and  knovni  rules,  the  forms  of  their  courts  were  a8ce^ 
tained,  and  their  decisions  became  uniform  and  consistent.  Nor  did  they 
want  authority  sufficient  to  enforce  their  sentences.  Excommunication  and 
other  ecclesiastical  censures,  were  punishments  more  formidable  than  any 
that  civil  judges  could  inflict  in  support  of  their  decrees. 

It  b  not  surprising,  then,  that  ecdesiasticdl  jurisprudence  should  become 
such  an  object  of  aamiration  and  respect,  that  exemption  from  civil  juris- 
diction was  courted  as  a  privilege,  and  conferred  as  a  reward.  It  is  not 
surprising,  that,  even  to  rude  people,  the  maxims  of  the  canon  law  should 
api)ear  more  equal  and  just  than  those  of  the  ill-digested  jurisprudence 
which  directed  all  proceedings  in  civil  courts.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  differences  between  contending  barons  were  terminate  as  in  a  state 
of  nature,  by  the  sword ;  according  to  the  former,  every  matter  was  sob- 
iected  to  the  decision  of  laws.  The  one,  by  permitting  judicial  combats, 
Jefl  chance  and  force  to  be  arbiters  of  right  or  wrong,  of  mith  or  falsehood ; 
the  other  passed  jud^ent  with  respect  to  these,  by  the  maxims  of  equity, 
and  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  Any  error  or  iniquity  in  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  baron  to  whom  feudal  jurisdiction  belonged,  was  irremedial, 
because,  originally  it  was  subject  to  the  review  of  no  superior  tribunal : 
the  ecclesiastical  law  established  a  regular  gradation  of  courts,  through  all 
which  a  cause  might  be  carried  by  appeal,  until  it  was  determined  by 
that  authority  which  was  held  to  be  supreme  in  the  church.  Thus  the 
genius  and  princij^les  of  the  canon  law  prepared  men  for  approving  those 
three  great  alterations  in  the  feudal  jurisprudence  which  I  have  mentioned. 
But  it  was  not  with  respect  to  these  points  alone  that  the  canon  law  sug- 
gested improvements  beneficial  to  society.  Many  of  the  regulations,  now 
deemed  tne  barriers  of  personal^  secunty,  or  the  safeguards  of  private 
property,  are  contraiy  to  the  spirit,  and  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  the 
civil  jurisprudence  known  in  Europe  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
lorrowed  from  the  rules  and  practice  of  me  ecclesiastical  courts.  By 
observing  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  decisions  in  these  courts,  men 
began  to  perceive  the  necessity  either  of  deserting  the  martial  tribunals  of 
^e  barons,  or  of  atteroptii^  to  reform  them  [24]. 
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Vn.  The  reWval  of  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Roman  Uvif 
co<operated  with  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned,  in  Inttoducing  more 
just  and  liberal  ideas  concerning  the  nature  <^  ^veinraent,  and  the  admi* 
nbtratioo  of  justice.  Among^  ti^  calamities  which  the  devastations  of  the 
barbarians,  who  broke  in  upon  the  empire,  brou^t  upon  mankind,  one  (^ 
the  neatest  was  their  overturning  the  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  ^ 
noblest  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  that  great  people,  formed  to  subdue 
and  to  govern  the  world.  The  laws  and  regulations  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity were  altoeether  repugnant  to  the  manners  and  ideas  of  these  fierce 
invaders.  They  had  respect  to  objects  of  which  a  rude  people  had  no 
conception ;  ana  were  adapted  to  a  stattf  of  society  with  wtrich  they  were 
entirely  unacquainted.  For  this^reason,  wherever  they  settled,  the  K(»nan 
jurisprudence  soon  sunk  mto  oblivion,  and  lay  buriea  for  some  centuries 
under  the  load  of  those  institutions  which  the  irihabitants  of  Europe  dk- 
nified  with  the  name  of  laws.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  tweUfii 
century,  a  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  was  accidentaUy  discovered  in  Italy 
By  that  time,  the  state  of  society  was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  ideas  of 
men  so  much  enlarged  and  iv^proved  b^  the  occurrences  of  several  cen- 
turies, during  which  they  had  continued  in  political  union,  that  they  were 
struck  with  admiration  of  a  system  which  tneir  ancestors  could  not  com- 
prehend. ThoujB^h  they  had  not  hitherto  attained  such  a  degree  of  refine-- 
ment,  as  to  acquire  from  the  ancients  a  relish  for  true  philosophy  or  specir- 
lative  science  ;  though  they  were  still  insensible,  in  a  great  deme,  to  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  classical  composition ;  they  were  sufficiency  qualified 
to  judge  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  their  system  of  laws,  in  which  the 
many  points  most  interesting  to  mankind  were  settled  with  discernment, 
precision,  and  equity.  All  men  of  letters  studied  this  new  science  with 
eagerness  ;  and  witnin  a  few  years  after  the  discoviery  of  the  Pandects,-^, 
professors  of  civil  law  were  appointed,  who  taught  it  publicly  in  most 
countries  of  Europe. 

Hie  eflfects  of  having  such  an  excellent  model  to  study  and  to  imitate 
were  immediately  perceived.  Men,  as  sloon  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
fixed  and  general  laws,  perceived  the  advantage  of  them,  and  became 
impatient  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  forms  by  which  Judges  should 
regulate  their  decisions.  Such  was  the  ardour  with  which  they  carried  on 
an  undertaking  of  so  great  importance  to  society,  that,  before  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  the  feudal  law  was  reduced  into  a  regular  system ;  the  ^ 
code  ol  canoirlaw  was  enlarged  and  methodised ;  and  tne  loose  Uncertain 
customs  of  different  provinces  or  kingdoms  were  collected  and  arranged 
with  an  order  and  accuracy  acquired  from  the  knowledge  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence. In  some  countries  of  Europe  the  Roman  law  was  adopted  as 
subsidiary  to  their  own  municipal  law ;  and  all  cases  to  which  the  latter  did 
not  extend,  were  decided  according  to  the  pripciples  of  the  former.  In 
others,  the  maxims  as  well  as  forms  of  Roman  junspnidence  mingled  im 
perceptibly  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  had  a  powerful,  tiiough  less 
sensible,  influence,  in  improving  and  perfecting  them  [25]. 

These  various  improvements  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  occasioned  a  chaise  in  manners,  of  great  importance, 
and  of  extensive  effect.  They  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  of  professions ; 
tbej  obliged  men  to  cultivate  different  talents,  and  to  aim  at  difierent 
accompliSiments,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  various  departments 
and  fijnctions  which  became  necessary  in  society.*  Among  uncivilized 
natk>i]S,  there  is  but  one  profession  honourable,  that  of  aims.  All  the 
ic^mrity  and  vigour  of  the  human  mind  are  exerted  in  acquiring  militaiy 
skill  or  address.  The  functions  of  peace  are  few  and  simple ;  aixl  require 
30  particular  course  of  education  or  of  study,  as  a  preparation  for  dis* 
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chalgifig  tb^m.  This  was  the  sfate  of  Europe  during  several  centuries. 
Sreiy  gentleman,  Jbom  a  soldier,  scorned  any  other  occupation ;  he  was 
taught  no  science  but  that  of  war;  even  bis  exercises  and  pastimes  were 
feats  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  character,  which  persons  of 
noble  birth  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand  anj  deme  of  knowledge 
beyond  that  which  such  untutored  ^soldiers  possessed.  To  recollect  a  few 
traditionary  customs  which  time  had  confirmed,  and  rendered  respectable ; 
te  mark  out  the  lists  of  battle  with  due  formality ;  to  observe  the  issue  of  the 
combat ;  and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  conducted  according  to 
ibe  laws  of  arms ;  included  evetr  thing  that  a  baron,  who  acted  as  a  judge, 
found  it  necessary  ta  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed,  when  the  rules  of 
decision  were  committed  to  writing,  and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became 
a  science,  the  knowledge  of  which  requhed  a  regular  course  of  study, 
together  with  long  attention  to  the  practice  of  courts.  Martial  and  illiterate 
nobles  ha4  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  undertake  a  task  so  laborious, 
as  well  as  so  foreign  from  all  the  occupations  which  they  deemed  enter- 
taim'ng,  or  suitab{e  to  their  rank.  They  gradually  relinquished  their  places 
in  courts  of  justice,  where  their  ignoi:ance  exposed  them  to  contempt. 
They  became  weary  of  attending  to  the  discussion  of  cases,  which  grew 
too  Intricate  for  them  to  comprehend.  Not  only  the  judicial  determination 
of  points  which  were  the  subject  of  controversy,  but  the  conduct  of  all 
legal  business  and  transactions,  was  committed  to  persons  tramed  by 
previous  study  and  application  to  the  knowledge  of  law.  An  order  of  men, 
to  whom  their  fellow  citizens  had  daily  recourse  for  advice,  and  to  whom 
they  looked  up  for  decision  in  their  most  importai^  concerns,  naturally 
acquired  consideration  and  influence  in  society.  They  were  advanced  lo 
hcHKHirs  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the  peculiar  rewards  of 
military  virtue.  They  were  intrusted  with  offices  of  the  highest  dignity 
and  most  extensive  Dower.  Thus,  another  profession  than  that  of  arms 
came  to  be  introduced  among  the  laity,  and  was  reputed  honourable.  The 
functions  of  civil  life  were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  for  dis- 
chsuiging  them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opened  to  wealth  and 
eminence.  The  arts  and  virtues  of  peace  were  placed,  in  their  proper 
Tank,  and  received  their  due  recompense  [26]. 
V  VIII.  While  improvements,  so  important  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
society  and  the  admmistrabon  of  justice,  gradually  made  prog^ress  in  Europe, 
sentiments  more  liberal  and  generous  bad  begun  to  animate  the  nobles. 
These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  ol*  chivalry,  which,  though  considered, 
commonly*  as  a  wild  institution,  the  effect  of  caprice,  and  the  source  of 
extravagance,  arose  naturally  frem  the  state  of  society  at  that  period,  and 
had  a  very  serious  influence  in  ^refining  the  manners  of  the  European 
nations.  The  feudal  state  was  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  rapine, 
and  anarchj^;  during  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to 
insults  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent 
these  wrongs ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them 
The  most  effectual  protection  against  violence  and  oppression  was  often 
found  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and  generosity  of  private  persons 
afforded.  The  same  spirit  of  enterjprise  which  had  prompted  so  many 
^ntlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  pilgrims  in  Palestine, 
incited  others  to  declare  themselves  the  patrons  ana  aver^ers  of  injured 
innocence  at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
dominion  of  infidels  put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was 
the  only  employment  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventurers.  To 
check  the  insolence  of  over-grown  oppressors ;  to  rescue  the  helpless 
fiom  captivity ;  to  protect,  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics, 
who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence :  to  redress  wrongs  and 
remove  grievances ;  were  deemed  acts  of  the  higo^t  prowess  and  merit. 
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Valour,  humamty,  courtesy,  justice,  honour,  were  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  chivahy.  To  these  were  added  religion,  which  mingled  itself  with 
eveiy  passion  and  institution  during  the  middle  ages,  ara  hy  infusing  a 
large  proportion  of  enthusiastic  zeal,  gave  them  such  force,  as  carried  them 
to  romantic  ezcessi  Men  were  trained  to  knighthood  by  a  long  previous 
discipline ;  they  were  admitted  into  the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devout 
than  pompQUB ;  eveiy  person  of  noble  birth  courted  that  honour ;  it  was 
deemed  a  distinction  superior  to  royalty;  and  monarchs  were  proud  to 
receive  it  from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemea 

This  sii^uhur  ins^tujjon,  in  which  valour,  gallantry,  and  religion,  were 
so  strangely  blended,  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of 
martial  nooles;  apd  its  effects  were  soon  visible  in  their  manners."  War 
was  carried  on  with  less  ferocity,  when  humanity  came  to  be  deemed  the 
ornament  of  knighthood  no  'less  than  courage.  More  gentle  and  polished 
manners  were  introduced,  when  courtesy  was  recommended  as  the  most 
amiable  of  knightty  virtues.  Violence  and  oppression  decreased,  when  it 
was  reckoned  meritonous  to  check  and  to  punish  them.  A  scrupulous 
adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  religious  attention  to  fulfil  eveiy  engage- 
ment, became  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  because  ^ 
chivalry  was  reg^arded  as  the  school  of  honour,  and  inculcated  the  most 
ddicate  sensibility  with  respect  to  those  points.  The  aamiration  of  these 
qualities,  together  with  the  high  distiaotes  and  prerogatives  conferred  on 
knighthood  m  every  part  of  Europe,  inspired  persons  of  noble  birth  on 
some  occasions  with  a  species  of  militaiy  fanaticism,  and  led  them  to  extra- 
vagant enterprises.  But  they  deeply  imprinted  on  their  minds  the  princi- 
ples of  generosity  and  honour.  Tbese  were  strengthened  by  every  thing 
that  can  affect  the  senses  or  touch  the  heart  The  wild  exploits  of  those  ' 
romantic  knights  who  sallied  forth  in  c^uest  of  adventures,  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  treated  with  proper  ridicule.  The  political  and  permanent 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  have  been  less  observed.  Perhaps,  the 
humanity  which  accompanies  all  the  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  of  . 
gallantry,  and  the  point  of  honour,  the  three  chief  cireumstances  which 
distingubh  modem  irom  ancient  manners,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure 1o  this  instiiution,  which  has  appeared  whimsical  to  superficial  obser- 
vers, but  by  its  effects  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  mankind.  The  senti- 
ments which  chivaliy  inspired  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  manners  and 
conduct  during  the  twelAh,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  |v 
They  were  so  deeply  rooted,  that  they  continued  to  operate  after  the 
vigour  .and  reputation  of  the  institution  itself  began  to  decline.  Some 
considerable  transactions,  recorded  in  the  following  histoir,  resemble  the 
adventurous  exploits  of  chivalry,  rather  than  the  well-regulated  operations 
o£  sound  policy.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  personages,  whose  charac- 
ters will  be  delineated,  were  stroi^y  tinctured  with  this  romantic  spirit. 
Francis  I.  was  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  by  all  the  qualities  of  an 
accomplished  kn^t,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  enterprising  genius 
of  chivalry  in  war,  as  well  as  its  pomp  and  courtesy  during  peace.  The 
Battne  which  the  French  monarch  acquired  by  these  ^endid  actions,  so 
far  dazzled  his  more  temperate  rival,  that  he  departed  on  sonae  occasions  . 
from  his  usual  prudence  and  moderation,  and  emulated  Francis  in  deeds  ot 
prowess  or  of  gallantry  [21], 

IX.  The  progress  of  science,  and  the  cultivation  of  literature,  had  a-V 
considerable  effect  in  changing  the  manners  of  the  European  nations,  and 
introducing  that  civility  and  refinement  by  which  they  are  now  dJstnH 
gukhed.  At  the  time  when  their  empire  was  overturned,  the  Romans, 
UKHigfa  they  had  lost  that  correct  taste  wnich  has  rendered  the  productkxM 
of  their  ancestors  standards  of  excellence,  and  models  of  imitation  for  suc- 
ceeding ages,  still  preserved  their  love  of  letters,  and  cultivated  the  aits 
with  grreat  ardour.    But  rude  barbarians  were  so  far  from  beine:  strock 
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with  any  adm  ratioD  of  ^ese  unknown  accomplishments,  that  the^  despiied 
them.  They  were  not  airived  at  that  state  of  society,  when  those  facul- 
ties oi  the  human  mind,  which  have  heau^  and  elegance  for  their  objects, 
beein  to  v*jfold  themselves.  They  were  strangers  to  most  of  those  waots 
ana  desires  which  are  the  parents  of  ingenious  invention ;  and  as  they  did 
not  comprehend  either  the  merit  or  utili^  of  the  Roman  arts,  they  destro^red 
the  monuments  of  them,  with  an  industiy  not  inferior  to  that  with  which 
their  posterity  have  since  studied  to  preserve  or  to  recover  theok  The 
convulsions  occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  so  man;^  unpolished  tribes  in 
the  empire ;  the  Aiequent  as  well  as  violent  revolutions  in  every  kingdom 
which  tney  established ;  together  with  the  interior  defects  in  the  form  of 
government  which  they  introduced,  banished  security  and  leisure ;  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  taste,  or  the  culture  of  science ;  and  kept  Europe, 
durine  several  centuries,  in  that  state  of  ignorance  which  has  been  already 
described.  But  the  events  and  institutions  which  I  have  enumerated,  pro* 
duced  great  alterations  in  socie^.  As  soon  as  their  operation,  in  restoring 
liberty  and  independence  to  one  part  of  the  community,  beean  to  be  felt ; 
as  soon  as  th«y  began  to  communicate  to  all  the  members  of  society,  some 
taste  of  the  advantages  arising  from  commerce,  from  public  order,  and 
from  personal  security,  the  human  mind  became  conscious  of  powers  which 
it  did  not  formerly  perceive,  and  fond  of  occupations  or  pursuits  of  which 
it  was  i<mnerly  ux;apable.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
we  discern  the  first  symptoms  of  its  awakem'dg  from  that  lethaigy  in  which 
it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  observe  it  turning  with  curiosity  and  atteption 
towards  new  objects* 

The  first  literaiy  efforts,  however,  of  the  European  natk>ns  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  extremely  ill-directed.  Among  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
the  powers  of  imagination  attained  some  degree  of  vigour  before  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  much  exercised  in  speculative  or  abstract  disquisition. 
Men  are  poets  before  they  are  philosopners.  They  feel  with  sensibility, 
and  descnbe  with  force,  when  they  have  made  but  little  progress  in  inves- 
tigation or  reasoning.  The  age  of  Homer  and  of  HesicKi  long  preceded 
that  of  Thales  at  of  Socrates.  But,  unhappily  for  literature,  our  ances* 
tors,  deviating  from  this  course  which  nature  points  oal,  plunged  at  once 
into  the  depths  of  abstruse  and  metaphysical  inquinr.  The^  had  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  soon  after  they  settled  in  their  new  con* 
quests.  But  they  did  not  recdve  it  pure.  The  presumption  of  men  had 
added  to  the  simple  and  instructive  doctrmes  of  Christianity  the  theories 
of  a  vain  philosophy,  that  attempted  to  penetrate  into  mysteries,  and  to 
decide  questions  which  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  un- 
able to  comprehend  or  to  resolve.  These  over-curious  speculations  were 
lacorporatec  with  the  system  of  religion,  and  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
most  essential  part  of  it.  As  soon,  then,  as  curiosity  prompted  men  to 
inquire  and  to  reason,  these  were  &e  subjects  which  nist  presented  them- 
selves, and  engaged  their  attentk>n.  The  scholastic  theology,  with  its  infi- 
nite train  of  l^ld  disquisitions  and  subtile  distinctions  concerning  points 
which  are  not  the  object  of  human  reason,  was  the  first  production  of  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  after  it  began  to  resume  some  degree  of  activity  and  vigour 
Uk  £ur^)e.  It  was  not,  however,  this  circumstance  alone  that  gave  such  a 
wron?  turn  to  the  minds  of  men,  when  they  began  again  to  exercise  talents 
which  tb^  had  so  long  neglected.  Most  of  the  persons  who  attempted  to 
ievive  literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  received 
instruction,  or  derived  dieir  principles  of  science,  from  the  (rreeks  in  the 
eastern  empire,  or  from  the  Arabians  in  Spain  and  Africa.  Both  these 
people,  acute  and  inquisitive  to  excess,  had  corrupted  those  sciences  which 
tey  cultivated.  The  former  rendered  theology  a  system  of  speculative 
refinement,  or  of  endless  controversy.  ^  The  latter  communicated  to  phi 
losophy  a  spirit  of  metaphysical  and  frivolous  subtlety.    Misled  by  thcic 
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jCuides,  flw  peiBons  wfao  first  applied  to  science  we^  inToived  in  a  maze 
of  intricate  inquiries.    Instead  of  allowing  their  fadc^  to  take  its  natural  \    • 
lan^  and  to  produce  such  works  of  invention  as  might  have  improved   \ 
their  taste,  ana  defined  their  sentiments ;  instead  of  cultivating  those  arts     I  ju 
which  embellish  human  Kfe,  and  render  it  comfortable ;  they  were  fettered   /    ^ 
by  authcmty,  the;^  were  led  astray  by  example,  and  wasted  the  whole  / 
lovce  of  their  gemus  in  speculations  as  unavailing  as  they  were  difficult. 

But  fruitless  and  ill-curected  as  these  speculations  were,  their  novelty 
roused,  and  their  boldness  interested  the  human  mind.  The  ardour  with 
which  men  pursued  those  uninviting  studies,  was  astonishing.  Genuine 
philosophy  was  never  cultivated,  in  any  enlightened  age,  wira  more  zeal. 
Schools,  upon  the  model  of  those  instituted  by  Charlemagne,  were  opened 
b  every  cathedral,  and  almost  in  every  monastery  of  note.  Colleges  and 
universities  were  erected  and  formed  into  communities  or  corporaticnis, 
^verned  by  theur  own  laws,  and  invested  with  separate  and  extensive 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  members.  A  re^ar  course  of  studies  was 
planned.  Privileges  of  great  value  were  conferred  on  masters  and  scho- 
lars. Academical  titles  and  honours  of  various  kinds  were  invented  as  a 
recompense  for  both.  Nor  was  it  in  the  schools  alone  that  superiority  in 
science  led  to  reputation  and  authority;  it  became  an  object  of  respect  in 
life,  and  advanced  such  as  acquired  it  to  a  rank  of  no  inconsiderable  emi- 
nence. Allured  by  all  these  advantages,  an  incredible  number  of  students 
resorted  to  those  new  seats  of  learning,  and  crowded  with  eagerness  into 
that  new  path  which  was  opened  to  rame  and  distinction. 

But  how  considerable  soever  these  first  efforts  may  appear,  there  was 
one  circumstance  which  prevented  the  effisctsof  them  from  bein^  as  exten- 
sive as  they  naturally  ought  to  have  been.  All  the  languages  m  Europe, 
during  the  period  under  review,  were* barbarous.  They  were  destitute 
of  elegance,  of  force,  and  even  of  peispicuity.  No  attempt  had  been 
hitherto  made  to  improve  or  to  polish  them.  The  Latin  tongue  was  con« 
secrated  bv  the  church  to  reliejon.  Custom,  with  audiority  scarcely  less 
sacred,  had  ai>propriated  it  to  literature.  All  the  sciences  cultivated  m  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  taught  in  Latin.  All  bodc»  with  re- 
spect to  them  were  written  in  that  language.  It  would'have  been  deemed 
a  degradation  of  any  important  subject,  to  have  treated  of  it  in  a  modem 
language.  This  confined  science  within  a  veiy  narrow  circle.  The 
leaniea  alone  were  admitted  into  the  temple  of  knowledge ;  the  ^e  was 
shut  agahttt  all  others,  who  were  sufifered  to  remain  involved  in  thenr  former 
darkness  and  ignorance. 

But  though  science  was  thus  prevented,  during  several  ages,  from  dif-  ^  ^ 
fiising  itself  throqgh  socic^,  and  its  influence  was  much  circumscribed ;  ^-^ 
the  progrets  whicn  it  made  may  be  mentioned,  nevertheless,  among  the 
mat  causes  which  contributed  to  introduce  a  change  of  manners  into 
Europe.  The  ardent,  though  ill-judged  spirit  of  inquiiy  which  I  have 
descnbed,  occasioned  a  fermentation  of  mind  that  put  ingenui^  and  inven- 
tion in  motion,  and  ^ve  them  vigour.  It  led  men  to  a  new  employment 
of  their  faculties,  which  they  found  to  be  agreeable  as  weU  as  interesting. 
It  accustomed  them  to  exercises  and  occupations  which  tended  to  soAen 
their  manners,  and  to  give  them  some  relish  for  the  gentle  virtues  peculiar 
to  people  among  whom  science  has  been  cultivated  with  success  [281.   ^       y^ 

A.  The  prorress  of  commerce  had  considerable  influence  in  polishing  ^ 
liie  maimers  of  tiie  European  nations^  and  in  establishing  amon^  them 
order,  e^ual  laws,  and  humanity.  The  wants  of  men,  in  the  orfj^inal  and 
most  nmple  state  of  society,  are  so  few,  and  their  desires  so  limitecL  that 
they  rest  contented  with  the  natural  productions  of  their  climate  and  scmI^ 
or  with  whBt  they  can  add  to  these  by  their  own  rude  industiv.  They 
have  no  »ipeifluities  to  dispose  of,  and  few  necessities  that  aemand  a 
suoply.    Every  Uttie  cgoununity  subsistimr  <»  >ts  s^^n  domestic  flock,  and 
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safMfied  witfj  it,  is  either  .ittle  acquainted  with  the  states  around  it,  6r  at 
variance  with  tiiem.  Society  and  tnanners  must  be  considerably  improved, 
and  many  provisions  must  be  made  for  public  order  and  personal  securitTy 
before  a  liberal  intercourse  can  take  place  between  different  nations.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  .first  effect  of  the  settlement  of  the  barbarians  in 
the  Empire,  was  to  divide  those  nations  which  the  Roman  power  had  united. 
Europe  was  broken  r  to  many  separate  communities.  The  intercourse 
between  these  divided  states,  ceased  almost  entirely  during  several  cen- 
turies. Navigation  was  dangerous  in  seas  infested  by  pirates ;  nor  could 
strangers  trust  to  a  friendly  reception  in  the  ports  of  uncivilized  nations. 
Even  between  distant  parts  of  the  same  kingdom,  the  communication  was 
rare  and  difficult*  The  lawless  rapine  of  banditti,  together  with  the  avowed 
exactions  of  the  nobles,  scarcely  less  ibrraidable  than  oppressive,  rendered 
a  journey  of  any  length  a  perilous  enterprise.  Fixed  to  the  spot  in  which 
they  resided,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  lost,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  knowledge  of  remote  reg:ions,  and  were  unacauainted  with 
their  names,  their  situations,  theur  climates,  and  their  commodities  [29]. 

Various  causes,  however,  contributed  tp  revive  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
and  to  renew,  in  some  degree,  the  intercourse  between  different  nations. 
The  Italians,  by  their  connection  with  Constantinople,  and  other  cities  of 
the  Greek  empire,  had  preserved  in  their  own  country  considerable  relish 
for  the  precious  commodities  and  curious  manufactures  of  the  East.  They 
communicated  some  knowledge  of  these  to  the  countries  contiguous  to 
Italy.  But  this  commerce  being  extremely  limited,  the  intercourse  which 
it  occasioned  between  different  nations  was  not  considerable.  The  Cru- 
sades, by  leading  multitudes  from  every  comer  of  Europe  into  Asia,  opened 
a  more  extensive  communication  between  the  East  and  West,  whico  sub* 
sisted  for  two  centuries ;  and  though  the  object  of  these  expeditions  was 
conquest  and  not  commerce ;  though  the  issue  of  thein  proved  as  unfortu* 
nate,  as  the  motives  for  undertaking  them  were  wild  and  enthusiastic: 
their  commercial  effects,  as  hath  been  shown,  were  both  beneficial  ana 
pennanent.  During  the  continuance  of  the  Crusades,  i\)e  great  cities  in 
Italy,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  acquired  liberty,  and  together 
with  it  such  privileges  as  rendered  them  respectable  and  independent 
comtiiimilies.  Thus,  in  every  state,  there  was  formed  a  new  order  of 
citizens,  to  whom  commerce  presented  itsell  as  their  proper  object,  and 
opened  to  them  a  certain  path  to  wealth  and  consideration.  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Holy  War,  the  mariner's  compass  was  invented,  which, 
by  rcnderiitf^  navigation  more  secure,  encouraged  it  to  becon^e  more  adven- 
turous, facilitated  tlie  communication  between  remote  nations,  and  brought 
them  nearer  to  each  other. 

The  Italian  States,  durir^  the  same  period,  established  a  regular  com- 
merce with  the  East  in  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  the 
rich  products  of  the  Indies.  They  introduced  into  their  own  territories 
raanuiactures  of  various  kinds,  and  carried  them  on  with  ercat  ingenuity 
and  vigour.  They  attempted  new  arts ;  and  transplantea  from  warmei 
climates,  to  which*  they  had  been  hitherto  deemed  peculiar,  several  natural 
productions  which  now  fiiniish  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  and  extended 
commerce.  All  these  commodities,  whether  imported  from  Asia,  or  pro 
duced  by  their  own  skill,  they  disposed  of  to  great  advantage  among  the 
other  people  of  Europe,  who  bc^an  to  acouire  some  taste  for  an  elegance 
in  living  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  or  despised  by  them.  During  the 
twelfUi  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly  known  in  (hose  ages 
by  the  name  of  Lombards.  Companies  or  societies  of  Lombard  mer 
chants  settled  in  eveiy  different  kingdom.  They  were  taken  under  tiie 
immediate  protection  of  the  several  governments.  They  enjoyed  extensive 
pnvileges  and  immunities.    The  operation  of  the  ancient  parbarous  laws 
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oonoeining  strangeni  was  suspended  with  pespect  to  them.    They  becai&e 
the  carriers,  the  maoufacturers,  and  the  bankers  of  all  Europe. 

While  the  Italians,  in  the  South  of  Europe,  Were  cultivating  trade  with 
such  industiy  and  success,  the  commercial  spirit  awakened  m  the  North  ^ 
towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  As  the  nations  around 'TSe 
Baltic  were,  at  that  time,  extremely  barbarous,  and  infested  that  sea  with 
their  piracies*  the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hambuigh,  soon  af\er  they  began  to 
open  some  trade  with  these  people,  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  leaffue 
of  mutual  defence.  They  denved  such  advantages  from  this  union,  mat 
other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy,  and  in  a  short  time,  eighty  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  scattered  through  those  extensive  countries 
which  stretch  from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  ioined 
in  the  famous  Hanseatic  league,  which  became  so  formidable,  tnat  its 
alliance  was  courted,  arid  lljj  enmity  was  dreaded  by  the  greatest  monarchs. 
The  members  of  this  powerful  association  forme^^e  first  s^^stematic  plan 
of  commerce  known  m  the  middle  ages,  and  conducted  it  by  common 
laws  enacted  in  their  general  assemblies,  fhey  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe 
with  naval  stores,  andjpitched  on  different  towns,  the  most  eminent  oi 
which  was  Bruges  in  Flandeis,  where  they  established  8t»>]es  in  which 
theh  commerce  was  regularly  carried  on.  Thither  the  Lomoards  brought 
the  productions  of  Inoua,  together  with  the  manufactures  of  Ilaly,  and 
exchanged  them  for  the  more  bulky,  but  not  less  useful  commodities  of  the 
North.  The  Hanseatic  n)erchants  disposed  of  the  cargoes  which  they 
received  firom  the  Lombards,  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up 
theereat  rivers  into  the  interior  parts  of  Germany. 

This  r^ular  intercourse  opened  between  the  nations  in  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe,  made  them  sensible  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  created 
such  new  and  increasing  demands  for  commodities  of  every  kind,  that  it 
excited  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  a  more  vigorous  spirit 
in  carrying  on  the  twog^reat  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax,  vmich  seem  to 
have  been  considerable  in  that  countiy  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 
As  Bruges  became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombard  and 
Hanseatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  city  to  such 
extent  as  well  as  advantage,  as  spread  among  them  a  general  haoit  of  in- 
dustry, which  long  rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  moet 
opulent,  the  most  populous,  and  best  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

Strudc  with  the  flourishing  state  of  these  provinces,  of  which  he  (uscemed 
the  true  cause,  Edward  III.  oi  England  endeavoured  to  excite  a  spirit  oi 
industry  amoo^  his  own  subjects,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their 
situation,  and  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  opulence  was  destined  to 
flow  into  their  country,  were  so  little  attentive  to  their  commercial  interests, 
as  hardly  to  attempt  those  manufactures,  the  materials  of  which  they 
fumishea  to  foreigners.  By  alluring  Flemish  artisans  to  settle  in  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  by  many  wise  laws  for  the  encouragement  and 
r^ulatioo  of  trade,  Ed  ward  gave  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  manufactures  y^ 
orEfl^laod,  and  first  turned  the  active  and  enterprising  genius  of  his  people 
towaras  those  arts  which  have  raised  the  English  to  the  highest  risk 
amon^  commercial  nations. 

This  increase  of  commerce,  and  of  intercourse  between  nations,  how 
rocoosiderable  soever  it  may  appear  in  respect  of  their  rapid  and  extensive 
progress  during  the  last  and  present  a^e,  seems  wondenmly  great,  when 
wt  compare  it  with  the  state  of  both  in  Europe  previous  to  the  twelAh 
centuiy.  It  did  not  fail  of  producing  great  effects.  Commerce  tends  to 
wear  off  those  prejudices  which  maintain  distinction  and  animosity  between 
nations.  It  softens  and  polishes  the  manners  of  men.  It  qnites  them  by 
one  of  the  strongest  of  sJl  ties,  the  desire  of  supplying  their  mutual  wants. 
Jt  disposes  them  to  peace,  by  establishing  in  every  state  an  order  of 
citizens  bound  by  then:  interest  to  be  the  guardians  of  public  tranquillity. 
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Am  soon  ai  the  commercial  spirit  acquires  Tigomv  and  begins  to  ram  an 
ascendant  in  any  society,  we  discover  a  new  genitis  in  its  poncy,  its 
alliances,  its  wars,  and  its  negotiations.  Conspicuous  proofs  of  this  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  states,  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  the  cities 
of  the  Netherlands  during  the  period  under  review.  In  proportion  as  com- 
merce made  its  way  into  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  they  succes- 
sively turned  thehr  attention  to  those  objects,  and  adopted  those  mannciSy 
which  occupy  land  distinguish  polished  nations  [30]. 


SECTION  II. 


View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  with  respect  to  ^  Command 
of  the  J^ational  Force  requisite  in  Foreign  Operations. 

Such  are  the  events  and  institutions  which,  by  their  powerful  operation, 
contributed  gradually  to  introduce  regular  government  and  poKshed  man- 
ners into  the  various  nations  of  Europe.  When  we  survey  the  state  of 
society,  or  the  character  of  individuals,  at  the  ox>eninr  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  and  then  turn  back  to  view  the  condition  of  both  at  the  time 
when  the  barbarous  tribes,  which  overturned  the  Roman  power,  completed 
(y  their  settlement  in  their  new  conquests,  the  progress  which  mankind  had 
^  inade  towards  order  and  refinement  will  appear  immense. 

Government,  however,  was  still  far  from  having  attained  that  state,  in 
which  extensive  monarchies  act  with  the  united  vigour  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, or  carry  on  great  undertakings  with  perseverance  and  success. 
Small  tribes  or  communities,  even  in  their  rudest  state,  may  operate  in 
concert,  and  exeit  their  utmost  force.  They  are  excited  to  act  not  by  the 
distant  objecte  or  the  refined  speculations  which  interest  or  affect  men  in 
polished  societies,  but  by  their  present  feelings.  The  insults  of  an  enemy 
kindle  resentment ;  the  success  of  a  rival  tri&  awakens  emulation ;  these 
passions  communicate  fix>m  breast  to  breast,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
community,  with  united  ardour,  rush  into  the  field  in  order  to  gratify  their 
revenge,  or  to  acquire  distinction.  But  in  widely  extended  states,  such  as 
the  great  kinjpdoms  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
where  there  is  little  intercourse  between  the  distant  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  where  every  great  enterprise  requires  previous  concert  and 
long  preparation,  nothing  can  rouse  and  call  forth  their  united  strength,  but 
the  aosoiute  command  of  a  despot,  or  the  powerful  influence  of  regular 
policy.  Of  the  former,  the  vast  emph«s  m  the  East  are  an  example ;  the 
imsistible  mandate  of  the  sovereign  reaches  the  most  remote  provinces  uf 
his  dominions,  and  compels  whatever  number  of  his  subjects  he  is  pleased 
to  summon,  to  follow  his  standard.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  me  pre- 
sent age,  are  an  instance  of  the  latter ;  the  prince,  by  the  less  violent,  but 
DO  less  effectual  operatkm  of  laws  and  a  well-regulated  government.  Is 
enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  whde  force  of  his  state,  and  to  employ  't 
in  enterprises  which  require  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts. 

But,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  centur^,  the  political  constitution  in 
aH  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  veiy  different  from  either  of  these  states 
of  government.  The  several  monarchs,  though  they  had  somewhat  en- 
luged  the  boundaries  of  prerogative  by  successful  encroachments  on  the 
immunities  and  priviWes  of  the  nobility,  were  possessed  of  an  authority 
extremely  limited.  The  laws  and  interior  pohee  of  kingdoms,  though 
much  improved  by  the  various  events  and  regulations  which  I  have  enu- 
merated, were  still  feeble  gnd  imperfect.  In  eveiy  country,  a  numerous 
body  of  nobles,  who  continued  to  be  formidable  notwithstanding  the  various 
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eipeditiits  employed  to  depress  them,  Watched  all  the  motions  d*  their 
aorere%n  with  a  jealous  attention,  >vhich  set  bounds  to  his  ambitic»9  and 
eitbor  prevented  his  forming  schemes  of  extensive  enteipriae,  or  <^stiucted 
the  executioQ  of  them. 

The  ordinaiy  revenues  of  eveiy  prince  were  ao  extremely  small  as  to 
be  inadequate  to  any  great  ondertakiog.  He  depended  for  extraordinary 
supplies  on  the  good-will  of  hb  subjecte,  who  granted  them  (^en  with  a 
reluctaaty  and  always  with  a  sparing  hand. 

As  the  revenues  nf  princes  were  inconsiderable,  the  armies  which  they 
could  brine  into  the  field  were  unfit  for  long  and  effisctual  service.  Instead 
of  bein^  aole  to  employ  troops  trained  to  skill  in  arms,  and  to  military  sub- 
ofdinatiooy  by  regular  disciphne,  roooarchs  were  obliged  to  depend  on  such 
forces  as  their  vassds  conducted  to  their  standard  in  consequence  of  their 
military  tenures.  These,  as  they  were  bound  to  remain  under  arms  only 
for  a  short  time,  could  not  march  far  finom  their  usual  place  of  residence^ 
and  being  more  attached  to  the  lord  of  whom  they  held,  than  to  the  sove- 
reign wl^  they  served*  were  often  as  much  disposed  to  counteract  as  to 
forward  his  schemes.  Nor  were  they^  even  if  they  had  been  more  sub* 
ject  to  the  command  of  the  monarch,  proper  instruments  to  cany  into  exe* 
cution  any  great  and  arduous  enterprise .  The  strength  of  an  army,  formed 
either  for  con(|uest  or  defence,  lies  in  mfantry.  To  the  stability  and  dis- 
ciptine  of  their  legion^  consisting  chiefly  of  infantry,  the  Romans,  durii^ 
the  times  of  the  republic,  were  indebted  for  their  victories ;  and  when  thenr 
descendants,  foigetting  the  institutions  which  had  led  them  to  universal 
dominion,  so  far  altered  their  military  system  as  to  place  their  principal 
confidence  in  a  numerous  cavalry,  the  undisciplined  imj)etuosity  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  who  fought  mostly  on  foot,  was  sufficient,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  to  overcome  them.  These  nations,  soon  aAer  they  set- 
tled in  their  new  conquests,  uninstnicted  by  the  fatal  error  of  the  Romans, 
lelinquished  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  converted  the  chief  force 
of  then*  armies  into  cavalry.  Among  the  Romans  tins  chai^  was  occa* 
siooed  1^  the  ^kminacy  of  their  troops,  who  could  not  endure  the  fatigues 
of  service,  which  their  more  virtuous  and  hardy  ancestors  had  sustained 
with  ease.  Among  the  people  who  established  the  new  monarchies  into 
which  Europe  was  divided,  this  innovation  in  militaiy  discipline  seems  to 
have  flowed  from  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  who,  scorning  to  mingle  with 
persons  of  inferior  rank,  aimed  at  being  distinguished  fiom  them  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  during  peace.  The  institution  of  chivaliy,  and  the 
frequency  of  tournaments,  in  which  knights,  in  complete  armour,  entered 
the  lists  on  horseback  with  extraordinary  splendour,  displaying  amazing 
addreflSy  foice,  and  valour,  brought  cavalry  into  still  greater  esteem. 
The  fondness  for  that  service  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  armies  of  Eurcnpe  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  cavaliy.  No  gentleman  would  appear 
in  the  field  but  on  horseback.  To  serve  in  any  other  manner,  he  wouki 
have  deemed  derogatory  to  his  rank.  The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction, 
was  called  Hb  BiStUf  and  on  it  alone  depended  the  fate  of  every  action. 
The  ii^antiy,  collected  from  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  pe<^le,  01  armed 
and  worse  disciplined,  was  almost  of  no  account. 

Aa  these  circumstances  rendered  the  operations  of  particular  kingdoms 
less  considerable  and  less  vigorous,  so  they  long  kept  the  princes  of  Europe 
fiom  giving  such  attention  to  the  schemes  and  transactions  of  their  neij^ 
hours,  as  migfat  lead  them  to  form  any  r^^ar  system  of  public  security. 
Iliey  were,  of  consequence,  prevented  itom  umting  in  confederacy,  or 
6om  acting  wi^  concert,  in  order  to  establish  such  a  distribution  and 
balaDce  of  power,  as  shoukl  hinder  any  state  fiom  rising  to  a  superk>rity, 
which  m%nt  endanger  the  general  hberty  and  independence.  During 
levend  centunes,  the  nations  of  Europe  appear  to  hare  considered  them 
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lelfes  as  separate  societies,  scarcelr  connected  together  bj  an^r  dommoQ  , 
iDterest,  and  little  concerned  in  each  other's  affaire  or  operations.'  An  ex- 
tensive commerce  did  not  aflford  them  an  opportunity  of  observing  and  pene* 
trating  into  the  schemes  of  eveiy  different  state.  They  had  not  ambassa* 
dors  residing  constantly  in  every  court  to  watch  and  give  eariy  intel^gence 
of  all  its  motions.  The  expnectation  of  remote  advantages,  or  the  prospect 
of  distant  and  contingent  evils,  were  not  sufficient  to  excite  nations  to  take 
arras.  Such  only  as  were  within  the  sphere  of  immediate  danger,  and 
unavoidably  exposed  to  iniuiy  or  insult,  thought  themselves  interested  in 
any  contest,  or  bound  to  take  precautions  for  their  own  safety. 

Whoever  records  the  transactions  of  any  of  the  nK>re  considerable  Euro- 
pean states,  during  the  two  last  centuries,  must  write  the  history  of  Europe. 
Its  various  kingdoms  throughout  that  period,  have  been  formed  into  one 

Seat  system,  so  closely  united,  that  each  holdii^  a  determinate  station, 
e  operations  of  one  are  so  felt  by  all,  as  to  inmience  t&eir  counsels  and , 
refi^ulate  their  measures.  But  previous  to  the  fiAeenth  century,  unless 
when  vicinity  of  territory  rendered  the  occasions  of  discord  frequent  and 
unavoidable,  or  when  national  emulation  fomented  or  embittered  the  spirit 
of  hostility,  the  affairs  of  different  countries  are  seldom  interwoven  with 
each  other.  In  each  kingdom  of  Europe  ^at  events  and  revolutions  hap- 
pened, which  the  other  powers  beheld  with  almost  the  same  indiffisrence 
as  if  they  had  been  uninterested  spectators,  to  whom  the  effect  of  these 
transactions  could  never  extend. 

During  the  violent  struggles  between  France  and  England,  and  notwith- 
standing the  alarming  progress  which  was  made  towards  renderine  one 
prince  the  master  of  lK>tn  these  kingdoms,  hardly  one  measure,,  which  can 
oe  considered  as  the  result  of  a  sagacious  and  prudent  policy,  was  formed 
in  order  to  guard  against  an  event  so  fatal  to  Euix>pe.  The  Dukes  of 
Buigundy  and  Bretaj^ne,  whom  their  situation  would  not  permit  to  remain 
neutral,  engaged,  it  is  true,  in  the  contest ;  but  in  taking  their  part,  they 
seem  rather  to  have  followed  the  impulse  t>f  their  passions,  than  to  have 
been  guided  by  any  just  discernment  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
themselves  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  other  princes,  seemingly 
unaffected  by  the  alternate  successes  of  the  contisnding  parties,  left  them 
to  decide  the  quarrel  by  themselves,  or  interposed  only  by  feeble  and  inef- 
fectual negotiations. 

NotwitMtanding  the  perpetual  hostilities  in  which  the  various  kingdoms 
of  Spain  were  eneaged  durii^  several  centuries,  and  the  successive  occur- 
rences which  vbioly  tended  to  unite  that  part  of  the  continent  into  one 
great  monarchy,  the  princes  of  Europe  haraly  took  any  step  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  they  g^ve  a  proper  attention  to  that  important  event. 
They  permitted  a  power  to  rise  imperceptibly,  and  to  acquire  strength 
there,  which  soon  became  formidable  to  all  its  nei^bours. 

Amidst  the  violent  convulsions  with  which  the  spirit  of  domination  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  the  turbulent  ambition  ef  the  German  nobles,  a^tated 
the  empire,  neither  the  authority  of  the  popes,  seconded  by  all  their  arti- 
fices and  intrig^ues,  nor  the  solicitations  of  the  empeYors,  could  induce  any 
of  the  powerful  roonarchs  of  Europe  to  engage  in  their  quarrel,  or  to  avail 
themselves  of  many  favourable  opx>ortunities  of  inteirposing  with  effect  and 
advantage. 

This  amazing  inactivity,  during  transactions  so  interesting,  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  incapacity  of  discemine  their  political  consequences. 
The  power  of^judgii^  with  s^city,  and  of  acting  with  vigour,  is  the 
portion  of  men  m  evenr  aj^e.  The  monarcfas  who  reigned  in  the  different 
kii^doms  of  Europe  during  several  centuries,  were  not  blind  to  their  par- 
ticular interest,  negligent  of  the  public  safety,  or  strangers  to  the  method 
of  securing  both.  If  they  did  not  adopt  that  salutaiy  system,  which  teaches 
modern  politicians  to  take  the  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  distant  dangers* 
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which  prompts  th^in  to  check  the  first  encroachments  of  any  fcrmidable 
|>ower,  and  which  renders  each  state  the  euardian,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
rights  and  independence  of  all  its  neighbours,  this  wias  owing  entirely  to 
PMh  imperfections  and  disorders  in  the  civil  government  of  each  country, 
as  made  it  impossible  for  sovereign  to  act  suitably  to  those  ideas  which 
the  posture  ot  affairs,  and  their  own  observationi  must  have  suggested. 

But  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  ceqturv,  various  events  happened, 
which,  b^  ^ving  princes  moiie  entire  command  of  the  force  in  their  respec- 
tive domimons,  rendered  thehr  operations  more  vierorous  and  extensive 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  affairs  of  different  kii^doms  becoming  mora 
(iequently  as  well  as  more  intimately  connected,  they  were  graduaJl;: 
accustomed  to  act  in  concert  and  confederacy,  and  were  insensibly  pr: 
pared  for  forming  a  system  of  policy,  in  order  to  establish  or  to  preserve 
such  a  balance  of  power  as  was  most  consistent  with  the  general  security. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  that  the  ideas,  on  which  this 
system  is  founded,  first  came  to  be  fully  understood.  It  was  then,  that  the 
maxims  by  which  it  has  been  uniformly  maintained  since  that  era,  were 
universally  adopted.  On  this  account,  a  view  of  the  causes  and  eventu 
which  contributed  to  establish  a  plan  of  policy,  more  sahitaiy  and  exten* 
dve  than  any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  is  not 
only  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  following  work,  but  is  a  capital  object 
*D  the  history  of  Europe. 

The  £rst  event  ttuat  occasioned  any  considerable  alteration  in  the 
arrangement  of  affairs  in  Europe,  was  toe  annexation  of  the  extensive  ter- 
ritories, which  England  possessed  on  the  continent,  to  the  crown  of  France. 
While  the  Enfflfeh  were  masters  of  several  of  the  most  fertile  and  opulent 
provinces  in  France,  and  a  ffreat  part  of  its  most  martial  inhabitants  was 
oound  to  fbUow  their  standard,  an  F^nglish  monarch  considered  himself 
rather  as  the  rival,  than  as  the  vassal  of  (he  soverei^  of  whom  he  held. 
The  kii^  of  Francie,  circumscribed  and  thwarted  m  their  schemes  and 
operations  by  an  adversary  no  less  jealous  than  formidable,  durst  not  enter 
upon  any  enterprise  of  importance  or  cf  difficult.  The  English  were 
always  at  hand,  reader  to  oppose  them.  They  disputed  even  their  right 
to  their  crown,  and  being  able  to  penetrate,  with  ease,  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  could  arm  against  them  those  veiy  hands  which  ought  to  have 
been  employed  hi  their  defence.  Timid  counsels  and  feeble  efforts  were 
natural  to  monarchs  in  such  a  situation.  France,  dismembered  and  over* 
awed,  could  not  attain  its  proper  station  in  the  system  of  Europe.  But  the 
deaih  of  Heniy  V.  of  England,  happily  for  France,  and  not  unfortunately 
for  his  own  country,  delivered  the  French  firom  the  calamity  of  having  a 
foreign  master  seated  on  their  throne.  The  weakness  of  a  long  minority, 
the  Ssseosions  in  the  English  court,  together  with  the  unsteady  and  languid 
conduct  which  these  occasioned,  afforded  the  French  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  the  territories  which  they  had  lost.  The  native  valour 
of  the  French  nobili^r  heightened  to  an  enthusiastic  confidence  by  a  sup- 
posed interoosition  ol  Heaven  in  their  behalf;  conducted  in  the  field  by 
skilful  leaders ;  and  directed  in  the  cabinet  by  a  prudent  monarch ;  was 
exerted  with  such  vigour  and  success,  during  this  favourable  juncture,  as 
not  only  wrested  from  the  English  their  new  conquests,  but  stripped  them 
of  their  ancient  possessions  inFrance,  and  reduced  them  within  the  narrow 
precincts  of  Calais,  and  its  petty  territory. 

As  soon  85  so  many  considerable  provinces  were  reunited  to  their 
dominions^  the  kin^  of  France,  conscious  of  this  acquisition  of  strength, 
tiegan  to  form  bolder  schemes  of  interior  policy,  as  well  as  of  foreign  ope^ 
rations.  They  immediately  became  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  who 
bc^n  to  fix  their  attention  on  their  measures  and  motions,  me  unportance 
of  which  they  fully  perceived.  From  this  era,  France^  possessed  of  the 
advantages  wnich  it  derives  from  the  situation  and  contiguity  of  its  territories 
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at  well  as  from  the  number  and  valour  of  its  people,  rose  to  new  tnfluenoe 
in  Eun^)e,  and  was  the  first  power  in  a  condition  to-  give  alarm  to  the 
jealousy  or  fears  of  the  states  around  it. 

Nor  was  France  indebted  for  tbb  increase  of  importance  merely  to  the 
reunion  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  torn  from  it  A  circumstance 
attended  the  recoveir  of  these,  which,  thotifffa  less  considerable,  and  less 
observed,  contributea  not  a  little  to  give  adcutional  vigour  and  decision  to 
all  the  eflforts  of  that  monarchy.  During  the  obstinate  struggles  between 
France  and  England,  all  the  defects  of  the  military  system  under  the  feudal 
government  were  sensibly  felt,  A  war  of  long  continuance  languished, 
when  carried  on  by  troops  bound  and  accustomed  to  keep  the  field  for  a 
short  time.  Armies,  composed  chiefly  of  heavy-armed  cavalry,  were  unfit 
either  for  the  defence  or  me  attack  of  the  many  towns  and  castles,  which 
it  became  necessaiy  to  guard  or  to  reduce.  In  order  to  obtain  such  per- 
manent and  effective  force,  as  became  requisite  during  these  ler^hened 
contests,  the  kings  of  France  took  into  their  pay  considerable  bands  of 
mercenary  soldiers,  levied  sometimes  amoi^  their  ovm  subjects,  and  some- 
times in  foreign  countries.  But  as  the  feuckl  policy  provided  no  sufficient 
fund  for  such  extraordinary  service,  these  adventurers  were  dismissed  at 
the  close  of  every  campaign,  or  upon  any  prospect  of  accommodation ;  and 
havine  been  little  accustomed  to  me  res6^mts  of  discipline,  they  fiieauenth^ 
turned  their  arms  against  the  county  which  they  had  been  hired  to  deiend, 
and  desolated  it  with  cruelty  not  inferior  to  that  of  its  fbrei^  enemies. 

A  body  of  troops  kept  constantly  on  fix)t,  and  regularly  tnuned  to  military 
subordination,  would  nave  suppned  what  was  wanting  in  the  feudal  con- 
stitution, and  have  furbished  princes  with  the  means  of  executing  enter- 
prises to  which  they  were  then  unequal.  Such  an  establishment,  however, 
was  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  feudal  policy,  and  so  incompatible  with 
the  privileges  and  pretensions  of  the  nobilTty,  that  during  several  centuries 
no  monarch  was  either  so  bdd,  or  so  powerful,  as  to  venture  on  any  step 
towards  introducing  it.  .At  last,  Charles  VII.  availing  himself  of  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  acquired  by  his  successes  against  the  En^Lsh,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  impressions  of  terror  which  such  a  lormidable 
enemy  had  led  upon  the  mmds  of  his  subjects,  executed  that  which  his 
predecessors  durst  not  attempt.  Under  pretence  of  having  always  ready 
a  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  kingdom  against  any  sudden  invasion  of  the 
Et^lish.  he,  at  the  time  when  he  disbanded  his  otner  troops  [A.  D.  1446], 
retained  under  arms  a  body  of  nine  thousand  cavahr,  and  of^sixteen  thou- 
sand infantry.  He  appropriated  funds  for  the  regular  payment  of  these ; 
he  stationed  them  in  different  places  of  the  kii^dom,  accon^ng  to  his 
pleasure  ;  and  appointed  the  officers  who  commanded  and  disciplined  them. 
The  prime  nobility  courted  this  service,  in  which  they  were  taught  to 
depend  on  their  sovereign,  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  look  up  to  him  as 
the  judge  and  rewarder  of  their  merit.  The  feudal  militia,  composed  of 
the  vassals  whom  the  nobles  could  call  out  to  follow  their  standard,  as  it 
was  in  no  decree  c6mparable  to  a  body  of  soldiers  regularly  trained  to  war, 
sunk  gradually  in  reputation.  The  strength  of  an  army  was  no  longer 
estimated  solely  by  the  number  of  cavalry  which  served  in  it.  From  the 
time  that  gunpowder  was  invented,  ana  the  use  of  cannon  in  the  fiekl 
became  general,  horsemen  cased  in  complete  armour  lost  all  the  advantages 
which  gave  them  the  pre-eminence  over  other  soldiers.  The  helmet, 
the  shield,  and  the  breastplate,  which  resisted  the  arrow  or  the  spear,  no 
longer  afforded  them  security  agamst  these  new  instruments  of  destruction. 
The  service  of  infantry  rose  again  into  esteem,  and  victories  were  gained, 
and  conquests  made,  chiefly  l^  their  efforts.  The  nobles  and  then*  mill 
tary  tenants,  though  sometimes  summoned  to  the  field,  according  to  ancient 
form,  were  considered  as  an  incumbrance  upon  the  troops  with  which  they 
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aeted;  and  were  viewed  wiik  tontempt  bj  sc^diers  accuitomed  to  the 
viKorous  and  steady  operations  of  r^ular  service. 
Thus  the  regulatioas  of  Cfaaries  Y IL,  by  establishine  the  first  standing^ 


anny  known  in  Europe,  occasioned  an  important  revi^ution  in  its  afi^rsv    / 
and  pi^cy-    By  taking  fitMn  Ifae  nobles  the  sole  direction  of  the  national    v 
militsyry  ioice,  which  had  raised  them  to  such  high  authontf  and  import- 
ance,  a  deep  wodnd  was  giren  to  the  feudal  anstocracy,  in  that  part  wnere 
its  power  seemed  to  be  most  complete^ 

France^  by  forming  this  body  of  regular  troops  at  a  time  when  there- 
was  hardly  a  aqnadron  or  company  kept  in  constant  pay  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  acquired  such  advantages  oyer  its  ne^hbours,  eitlier  in  attack 
or  defeaoey  that  self-preservation  made  it  necessary  for  tbem  to  imitate  its 
example.  Meroenafy  troops  were  introduced  into  all  the  considerable 
kingdoms  on  the  continent  Th^  gradually  became  the  only  military 
force  diat  was  employed  or  trusted.  It  has  laae  been  tiie  chief  object  of 
policy  to  increase  ana  to  support  them.  It  has  K>ng  been  the  great  aim  of 
princes  and  ministers  to  discredit  and  to  annihilate  all  other  means  of 
national  activity  or  de^snce. 

As  the  kings  of  France  ^t  the  start  of  other  powers  m  establishine  a     ^ 
roifitary  /bice  in  :their  dommions,  which  enabled  them  to  cany  on  foreign      / 
operations  with  more  vigour,  and  to  greater  extent,  so  they  were  the  firrt       / 
who  e^tuaHy  brc^e  the  feudal  aristocraqr,  and  humbled  Uie  great  vassals    / 
of  the  crown,  who  by  their  exorbitant  power  had  loi^  circumscribed  the 
royal  prerogative  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  had  rendered  all  the 
eoorts  of  the  monarchs  oi  Europe  inconsiderable.    Many  things  concurred 
to  undermine,  gradually,  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  France 
The  wealth  and  property  of  the  nobility  were  greatly  impaired  during  the 
lor^  wars  which  the  kingdom  was  obnged  to  maintain  with  the  Englunb. 
The  extraordinaiy  zeal  vvith  which  they  exerted  themselves  in  defence 
of  their  country  against  its  ancient  enemies,  exhausted  entirely  the  for- 
tunes of  some  great  families.    As  almost  eyeiy  province  in  &e  kingdom 
was,  in  its  turn,  the  seat  of  war,  the  lands  of  others  were  exposed  to  tiie 
dei>redation8  of  the  enemy,  were  ravaged  by  the  mercenaiy  troops  which 
their  soverekps  hired  occasionally,  but  could  not  pay,  or  were  desolated 
with  rage  still  m(H«  destructive,  by  the  peasants,  in  different  insnzrections. 
At  the  same  time,  the  necessities  of  ^vemment  havine  forced  their  kii^ 
upon  the  desperate  expedient  of  making  g^at  and  sudden  alterations  in  the 
current  cdn  of  the  kingdom,  the  fines,  quit-rents,  and  other  payments  fixed 
by  ancient  custom,  sunk  much  in  value,  and  the  revenues  ot  a  &e(  were  ^  / 
reduced  far  bek)w  the  sum  which  it  had  once  yielded.    During  dieir  con-    ^ 
tests  with  the  English,  in  which  a  generous  noMlitT'  courted  eveiy  station 
where  daqger  appeared,  or  honour  could  be  rained,  many  families  of  note 
became  extinct,  and  their  Be&  were  reunited  to  the  crown.    Other  fiefs, 
in  a  loqg'  course  of  years,  fell  to  female  heirs,  and  were  divided  among 
them ;  were  diminished  by  profuse  donations  to  the  churdi,  or  were  broken 
and  split  by  the  succession  of  remote  collateral  heirs.* 

Encouraged  by  these  manifest  symptoms  of  decline  in  that  body  vHiich 
he  winfaed  to  depress,  Charles  Vll.  during;  the  first  interval  of  peace  whfa 
England,  made  several  efiEbrts  towards  establishing  the  regal  prerogative  on 
the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy.  But  his  obligations  to  the  nobles  wei^  so 
many,  as  well  as  recent,  and  their  services  in  recovering  the  kingdom  so 
splendid,  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  kura  to  proceed  wiSi  moderation  and 
caution.  Such,  however,  wa^  the  authority  which  the  crown  had  acquired 
by  the  pro^pvss  of  its  arms  against  the  English,  and  so  much  was  the  power 
of  the  no^Uity  diminished,  that,  without  any  opposition,  he  soon  made 
innovations  oi  greet  consequence  m  the  constitution.    He  not  only  estab* 

♦  BoatainrinkfBHkioiredeOoaveniementde  Fiance,  L0ttraj& 
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lisbed  that  ibnnidable  body  of  regular  troops,  which  has  been  mentioned, 
but  he  was  the  first  monarch  of  France^  wbo»  by  his  royal  edict  [A.  D. 
1440],  without  the  concurrence  of  the  States-general  of  the  kingdom,  levied 
an  extraordinaiy  subsidy  on  his  people.  He  prevailed  likewise  with  his 
subjects,  to  render  several  taxes  perpetual,  which  bad  iorroerly  been 
imposed  occasionally  and  exacted  ouring  a  short  time.  By  means  of  all 
th^  innovations,  he  acquired  such  an  increase  of  power,  and  extended  his 

Srerogative  so  far  beypnd  its  ancient  limits,  that,  from  bein^  the  most 
epemieot  prince  who  had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  ne  came  to 
possess,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  a  d^ree  of  authority  which 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  emoyed  for  several  ages.* 
The  plan  of  humbling  the  nobility  which  Charies  b^an  to  execute*  his 
,    son  Louis  XI.  carried  on  with  a  bolder  spirit,  and  with  greater  success. 
y^       Louis  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  Ijrrant ;  and  at  whatever  period  be 
had  been  called  to  ascend  the  throne,  his  reign  must  have  abounded  with 
schemes  to  oppress  his  people,  and  to  render  bis  own  power  absolute. 
Subtle,  unfeebng,  cruel ;  a  stranger  to  every  principle  of  integrity,  and 
regardless  of  decency,  he  scorned  all  the  restraints  which  a  c>ense  of  honour, 
or  the  desire  of  fame,  impose  even  upon  ambitious  men.    Sagacious,  at  the 
same  time,  to  discern  what  he  deemed  his  true  interest)  and  influenced  by 
that  alone,  be  was  capable  of  pursuing  it  with  a  perseverinjg^  industry,  and  of 
adhering  to  it  with  a  systematic  spirit,  from  which  no  object  could  divert, 
and  no  danger  could  deter  him. 
/4   \'\  The  maxims  of  his  administration  were  as  profound  as  they  were  fatal 

Y^y  to  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.    He  filled  all  the  departments  of  govern- 

ment with  new  men,  and  often  with  persons, whom  he  called  fiiom  the 
lowest  as  well  as  most  despised  functions  of  life,  and  raised  at  pleasure  to 
stations  of  great  power  or  Uiist '  These  were  his  only  confidents,  whom 
be  consulted  in  forming  his  plans,  and  to  whom  be  committed  the  execu- 
tion of  them :  while  the  nobles,  accustomed  to  be  the  companions,  the 
favourites,  and  the  ministers  of  their  sovereigns,  were  treated  with  such 
studied  and  mortifying  neglect,  that  if  they  would  not  submit  to  follow 
a  court  in  which  they  appeared  without  any  shadow  of  their  ancient  power, 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  castles,  where  they  remained  unem- 
ployed and  forgotten.  Not  satisfied  with  having  renclered  the  nobles  ol 
less  consideration,  by  takmg  out  of  their  hands  the  sole  direction  of  afiairs, 
Louis  added  insult  to  neglect ;  and  by  violating  their  most  valuable  privi- 
leges, endeavoured  to  degrade  the  order,  and  to  reduce  the  members  of  it  to 
the  same  level  w ith  other  subjects.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  among  them, 
if  so  b«ld  as  to  oppose  his  schemes,  or  so  unfortunate  as  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  his  capricious  temper,  were  persecuted  with  rigour,  fix)m 
which  all  who  belonged  to  tne  order  of  nobility  bad  hitherto  been 
exempted  ;  they  were  tried  by  judges  who  had  no  right  to  take  ^x)gnizance 
of  their  actions  ;  and  were  subject  to  torture,  or  condemned  to  an  igno- 
minious death,  without  regard  to  their  birth  or  condition.  The  people, 
accustomed  to  see  the  blo^  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  shed  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner,  to  behold  them  shut  up  in  dungeons, 
and  carried  about  in  cages  of  iron,  began  to  view  the  nobility  with  less 
reverence  than  formtrly,  and  looked  up  with  terror  to  the  royal  authority, 
which  seemed  tp  have  humbled  or  annihilated  every  other  power  in  the 
kingdom. 

At  the  same  time,  Louis,  being  afraid  that  oppression  might  rouse  the 
nobles^  whom  the  rigour  of  his  government  had  intimidated,  or  that  self-pre- 

mattered  among  them 
\  ancient  animosities 
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•ervation  mkht  at  last  teach  them  to  unite,  dexterously  scati 
the  seeds  ofdiscord^  and  industriously  tomentod  those  ai 
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between  the  gieat  ^mUies,  which  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  emulatioD, 
Batural  to  the  feudal  government,  had  orip^iiially  kindled  and  still  l^pt  aliye. 
To  accomplish  this,  all  the  arts  of  btngue,  all  the  mTSteries  ana  refine- 
ments  of  his  fraudulent  i>oUc7  were  employed,  and  with  such  success,  that 
at  a  juncture  which  required  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  as  well  as  the  most 
perfect  union,  the  nobles  never  acted,  except  during  oneshcnrt  sally  of 
lesentment  at  the  beginning  of  hh  reign^  either  with  vigour  or  In  concert. 

As  he  stripped  the  nobility  of  their  pnvileges,  he  added  to  the  power 
and  prerpgative  of  the  crown.  In  order  to  have  at  command  such  a  body 
of  soldiers  as  m%ht  be  sufficient  to  ciush  any  force  that  his  disaffected 
sutjjects  could  draw  together,  he  not  only  kept  on  foot  the  regular  trcc^ 
which  his  father  had  raised,  but,  besides  augmenting  their  number  con- 
siderably, he  kx^  into  his  pay  six  thousand  Swiss,  at  that  time  the  best 
disciplined  and  most  fonnidablc  infantry  in  Europe.*  Fiwn  the  jealousy 
natural  to  tyiants,  hks  confided  in  these  foreign  mercenaries,  as  the  most 
devoted  instruments  of  oppression,  and  the  most  faithful  euardians  of  the 
ix>wer  which  he  had  usmped.  That  they  might  be  ready  to  act  on  the 
shcMTtest  warning,  he,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  kept  a  considera- 
ble body  of  them  encamped  in  one  place.t 

Great  fiinds  were  requisite,  not  only  to  defiray  the  expense  of  this  addi- 
tional establishment,  but  to  supply  the  sums  employed  in  the  various 
enterprises  which  the  restless  activity  of  his  geoma  prompted  him  to 
undertake.  But  the  prerogative  that  his  f^ither  nad  assumed,  of  levying^ 
taxes  without  the  concurrence  of  the  States-general,  which  he  was  carefiu 
not  onty  to  retain  but  to  extend,  enabled  him  to  provide  in  some  measure 
for  the  increasii^  chaiges  of  govenmient. 

What  his  prerogative,  enlaiged  as  it  was,  could  not  fiimish,  his  address 
procured.  He  was  the  first  monarch  in  Europe  who  discovered  the  method 
of  managing  those  ^eat  assemblies,  in  which  the  feudal  policy  had  vested 
the  power  of  mnUne  subsidies  and  of  imposing  taxes.  He  first  taught 
other  princes  £e  fatal  art  of  beginning  their  att2u:k  on  public  liberty,  ljy 
corrupting  the  source  from  which  it  should  flow.  By  exerting  all  his 
power  and  address  in  influencli^  the  election  of  representatives,  by  bribing 
or  overawii^  the  members,  and  by  various  changes  which  he  artfully  made 
in  the  form  of  their  deliberations,  Louis  acquiiid  such  entire  direction  of 
these  assemblies,  that,  hom  being  the  vigilant  guardians  of  the  privilege 
and  property  of  the  people,  he  rendered  them  iameW  subservient  towards 
promoting  the  most  odious  measures  of  his  reign.];  As  no  power  remained 
to  set  bounds  to  his  exactions,  he  not  only  continued  all  the  taxes  imposed 
by  his  father,  but  made  great  additions  to  them,  which  amounted  to  a  sum 
that  appeared  astonishing  to  his  contemporaries.§ 

Nor  was  it  the  power  alone  or  wealth  of  the  ciown  that  Louis  increased ; 
he  extended  its  territories  by  acquisitions  of  various  kinds.  He  got  pos- 
session of  Roussillon  by  purcnase  ;  Provence  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
will  of  Charles  d^Aniou ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  he 
seized  with  a  strong  hand  Burgundy  and  Artois,  which  had  belonged  to 
that  prince.  Thus,  durir^  the  course  of  a  single  reign,  France  was  lormed 
into  one  compact  kingdom,  and  the  steady  unrelenting  policy  df  Louis  XL 
not  only  suboued  the  hau^ty  spirit  of  tne  feudal  i^es^  But  established 
a  species  of  government,  scarely  less  absolute,  or  less  terrible  than  easleni 
den>otisro. 

but  fatal  as  his  administration  was  to  the  liberties  of  his  snloects,  the 
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authoritf  wWch  he  had  acquired,  the  resources  of  which  he  became 
master,  ^id  his  fiaeedom  from  restraint  in  concerting  his  i)lans  as  well  as  m 
executing  them,  rendered  his  reign  active  and  enterprising.  Louis  nego- 
tiated ill  all  the  courts  of  Europe  ;  he  observed  the  motions  of  all  his 
neighbours ;  he  encaged,  either  as  princi|ial,  or  as  an  auxiliary,  in  eveiy 
great  transaction ;  his  resolutions  were  prompt,  his  operations  vigorous ; 
and  upon  eveiy  emergence  he  could  call  forth  into  action  the  whole  force 
of  his  kingdom.  From  the  era  of  his  reign,  the  kings  of  France,  no  longer 
fettered  cuid  circumscribed  at  home  by  a  Jealous  nobility,  have  exerted 
themselves  more  abroad,  have  formed  more  extensive  schemed  of  foreign 
conquests,  and  have  carried  on  war  with  a  spirit  and  vigour  k)ng  unknown 
in  Europe. 

The  example  which  Louis  set  was  too  inviting  not  to  be  imitated  by 
other  princes.  Henry  VIL,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of 
England,  formed  the  plan  of  enlaiging  his  own  prerogative,  by  breaking 
the  power  of  the  nobility.  *The  circumstances  under  which  he  undertook 
to  execute  it,  were  less  favourable  than  those  which  induced  Charles  Vll. 
to  make  the  same  attempt ;  and  tiie  spirit  with  which  he  conducted  it, 
was  very  different  from  that  of  Louis  aI.  Charles,  by  the  success  of  his 
arms  against  the  English,  by  the  nierit  of  having  expelled  them  out  of  so 
many  provinces,  had  established  himself  so  finmy  in  the  confidence  of  his 
people,  as  encouraged  him  to  make  bold  encroachments  on  the  ancient 
constitution.  The  daring  genius  of  Louis  broke  through  every  barrier, 
and  endeavoured  to  surmount  or  to  remove  every  obstacle  that  stood  in  his 
way.  But  Henry  held  the  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title  ;  a  popular  faction 
was  readj  every  moment  to  take  arms  against  him  ;  and  after  loi^  civil 
wars,  durmg  which  the  nobility  had  often  oisplayed  their  power  in  creating 
and  deposing  kings,  he  felt  that  the  legal  authority  had  been  so  much 
relaxed,  and  that  he  entered  into  possession  of  a  prerogative  so  much 
abridged,  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  carry  on  his  measures  deliberately, 
and  without  any  violent  exertion.  He  endeavoured  to  undermine  that 
formidable  structure,  which  he  durst  not  attack  by  open  force.  His 
schemes,  though  cautious  and  slow  in  their  operation,  were  well  concerted, 
and  productive  in  the  end  of  great  effects.  By  his  laws,  permitting  the 
barons  to  break  the  entails  of  their  estates,  and  expose  them  to  sale  ;  by 
his  regulations  to  prevent  the  nobility  from  keeping  in  their  service  those 
numerous  bands  ot  retainers,  which  rendered  them  formidable  and  turbu- 
lent ;  by  favouring  the  rising  power  of  the  commons ;  by  encouraging 
population,  agriculture,  and  commerce ;  hj  securing  to  his  subjects,  during 
a  long  reign,  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  which  flow  from  the  arts  ol 
peace ;  by  accustoming  them  to  an  administration  of  government,  under 
which  the  laws  were  executed  with  steadiness  and  vigour;  he  made 
imperceptibly  considerable  alterations  in  the  English  constitution,  and 
transmuted  to  his  successor  authority  so  extensive,  as  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  Europe,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  and 
most  vigorous  efforts. 

In  Spain,  the  union  of  all  its  crowns  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella ;  the  glory  that  they  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which 
brought  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Moors  to  a  period ;  the  command  of 
the  great  armies  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  keep  long  on  foot,  in 
order  to  accomplish  this ;  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  their  aaministration; 
andtfa«  addresi  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  every  mcident  thr^t 
occurred  to  humble  the  nobilitjr,  and  to  extend  then-  own  prerc^ative,  con- 
spired in  rabing  these  monarchs  to  such  eminence  and  authotity,  as  nc.ie 
of  their  predecessors  had  ever  enjoyed.  Though  several  causes,  which 
shall  be  explained  in  another  place,  prevented  their  attaining  the  saioe 
powers  with  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  preserved  the  feudal 
coDStitutkxi  longer  entire  in  Spain,  their  great  alsilities  suoolied  die  defects 
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of  their  prerogative,  and  improved  with  such  dexterity  all  the  advantages  ^ 
which  they  possessed,  that  Ferdinand  carried  on  his  foreign  c|>erations, 
irhich  were  very  extensive,  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  elect. 

While  these  princes  were  thus  enlaigins^  the  boundaries  of  prerogative, 
and  takii^  such  steps  towards  rendering  their  kir^doms  capable  of  acting 
with  union  and  force,  events  occurred,  which  caJled  them  forth  to  exert 
the  new  powers  which  they  had  acquired.  These  engaged  them  in  such 
a  series  ot  enterprises  and  negotiations,  that  the  affairs  of  allthe  considerable  / 
nations  in  Europe  came  to  be. insensibly  interwoven  with  each  other;  and  (/ 
a  great  political  system  was  gradually  formed,  which  grew  to  be  an  object 
01  universal  attention. 

The  (irst  event  which  merits  notice,  on  account  of  its  influence,  in  pro- 
ducing this  change  in  the  state  of  Europe,  was  the  marriage  of  the 
dai^hter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of  fiuigundy 
For  some  years  before  her  father's  death,  she  had  been  considered  as  tno 
apparent  successor  to  his  territories,  and  Charles  had  made  proposals  of 
marry  ii^  her  to  several  different  princes,  with  a  view  of  alluring  them,  by 
that  offer,  to  favour  the  schemes  which  his  restless  ambition  was  continually 
R>nning. 

This  rendered  the  alliaiKe  with  her  an  object  of  general  attention  ;  and 
all  the  advantages  of  acquiring  possession  of  her  territories,  the  most 
opulent  at  that  time,  and  tbe  best  cultivated  of  any  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 
were  perfectly  understood.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  untimely  death  of  Chanes 
opened  the  succession  [A.  D.  1477,  Jan.  6],  the  eyes  of  all  the  princes  in 
£urc^  were  turned  towards  Mary,  and  liiey  feit  themselves  aeeply  in- 
terested in  the  choice  which  she  was  about  to  make  df  the  person  on  whom 
she  would  bestow  that  rich  inheritance. 

Louis  XI..  from  whose  kingdom  several  of  the  provinces  which  she  pos- 
sessed had  been  dismembeied,  and  whose  dominions  stretched  alonjg  the 
frontiers  of  her  territories,  had  every  inducement  to  court  her  alliance. 
He  had,  likewise,  a  good  title  to  expect  the  favourable  reception  of  any 
reasonable  proposition  he  should  malce,  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  a 
princess,  who  was  the  vassal  of  his  crown,  and  descended  from  the  royal 
bkM)d  of  France.  There  were  only  two  propositions,  however,  which  he 
couid  make  with  propriety.  Tho  one  was  the  marriage  of  the  dauphiiu 
the  other  that  of  the  count  of  An^ouleme,  a  prince  of  me  blood,  with  the 
heiress  of  Bui]^ndy.  By  the  former,  be  would  have  annexed  all  her 
territories  to  his  crown,  and  have  rendered  France  at  once  the  most  re 
spectable  monarchy  in  Europe.  But  the  great  disparity  of  ages  between 
the  two  parties,  Mary  beir^  twenty  and  the  dauphin  only  eight  years  old: 
the  avowed  resolution  of  tne  Flemings,  not  to  choose  a  master  possessed 
of  such  power  as  m%ht  enable  him  to  form  schemes  dane^erous  to  their 
liberties;  together  with  their  dread  of  falling  under  the  odious  and 
oppressive  government  of  Louis,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  executing 
this  plan  wliich  it  was  vain  to  think  of  surmounting.  By  the  latter,  the 
accooaplishment  of  which  might  have  been  attained  with  e$se,  Mary  havii^ 
discovered  some  inclination  to  a  match  with  the  count  of  Anguuleme,* 
Louis  would  have  prevented  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  from 
being'  conveyed  to  a  rival  power,  and  in  return  for  such  a  splendia  esta- 
blishment for  the  count  of  Angouleme,  he  must  have  obtained,  or  would 
have  extorted  from  him,  concessions  highly  beneficial  to  the  crown  o* 
France.  But  Louis  had  been  accustomed  so  long  to  the  intricacies  of  a 
crooked  and  insidious  policy,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  what  wai  t 
obvious  and  simple ;  and  was  so  fond  of  artifice  and  refinement,  that  he  '  * 
came  to  consider  these  rather  as  an  ultimate  object,  than  merely  as  the ) 
meaitf  oi  conducting  affairs.    From  this  principle,  no  less  than  m>m  his 

.    *  Mtfin.  dt  Ctmiinefl,  t.  399. 
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imwillingness  to  aggrandize  anj  of  h^  own  subjects^  or  from  his  desire  of 
oppresaipe  the  house  of  Burgundy,  which  he  hatedy  he  neglected  tiie 
course  which  a  prioce  less  able  and  artiul  would  have  taken,  and  followed 
Goe  more  suited  to  his  own  g[enius. 

He  ppoposed  to  render  himself,  by  force  of  aimsy  master  of  those  pio 
vinces  which  Maiy  held  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  even  to  push  his 
conq[aests  into  her  other  territories,  while  he  amused  her  with  insistaig 
continually  on  the  impracticable  match  with  the  dauphin.  In  prosecuting 
this  plan,  he  displayed  wonderful  talents  and  industiy,  and  exhibited  such 
scenes  of  treach^,  falsehood,  and  cruelty,  as  are  amazine  even  in  the 
history  o(  Louis  Xi.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Charles,  be  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  advanced  towards  the  Netherlands.  He  corrupted 
the  leading  men  in  the  j^rovinces  of  Burgundy  and  Artois,  and  seduced 
them  to  desert  their  sovereign.  He  got  admission  into  some  of  the  finontier 
lowns  by  bribing  the  governors;  the  gates  of  others  were  opened  to  him 
inconsequence  d*  his  intrigues  with  iae  inhabitants.  He  negotiated  with 
Maiy :  and,  in  order  to  render  her  odious  to  her  subjects,  he  betrayed  to 
*  them  her  most  important  secrets.  He  carried  on  a  private  conespondence 
with  the  two  ministers  whom  she  chiefly  trusted,  and  then  communicated 
the  letters  whkh  he  had  received  from  them  to  the  states  of  Flanders,  who, 
enraged  at  their  perfidy,  brought  them  iounediately  to  trial,  tortured  them 
with  extreme  cruelty,  smd,  unmoved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  their 
sovereiKn,  who  knew  and  approved  of  all  that  the  ministen  had  d(»e, 
they  beaeaded  them  in  her  presence.* 

"'"^      While  Louis,  by  this  conduct,  unworthy  of  a  .great  monarch,  was 

kecuriug  the  possession  of  Buigundy,  Artois,  and  the  tovnis  on  the  Somme, 

the  states  of  Flanders  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  the  Emperor  F^deric 

III.,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  marris^e  between  their  sovereign  and  his 

j^  son  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria  [A.  D.  1477].    The  illustrious  birth 

\/  of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  high  disunity  of  which  he  had  the  prospect, 
rendered  the  alliance  honourable  for  Mary,  while,  from  the  distance  of  his 
hereditaiy  territ(^3S,  and  the  scantiness  of  his  revenues,  his  power  waa  so 
inconsiderable,  as  did  not  excite  the  jeak)usy  or  fear  of  the  Flemings. 

y  Thus  Louis,  by  the  caprice  of  his  temper,  and  the  excess  of  his  refine- 
ments, put  the  house  of  Austria  in  possession  of  this  noble  inheritance.  Bf 
this  acquisition,  the  foundation  oi  the  fiiture  grandeur  of  Charies  V.  was 
laid ;  and  he  became  master  of  those  territories,  which  enabled  him  fo 
cany  on  his  most  ivrmidable  and  decisive  operations  against  France. 
Thus,  too,  the  same  monarch  who  first  united  tne  interior  force  of  France 
^and  established  it  on  such  a  footing,  as  to  render  it  fonnidable  to  the  rest 
--^  *^  of  Europe,  contributed,  far  contrary  to  his  intention,  to  raise  up  a  rival 
power,  which,  durii^  two  centuries,  has  thwarted  the  measures,  opposed 
the  arms,  and  checked  the  progress  of  his  successors. 

The  next  event  uf  consequence  in  Uie  fifteenth  century,  was  the  ezpe 
dition  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy  [A.  D.  1494].  This  occasboed  revolu- 
tions no  less  memorable ;  produced  alterations,  both  in  the  military  and 
political^  system,  which  were  more  immediately  perceived;  roused  the 
states  of  Europe  to  bolder  efforts :  and  blended  their  affairs  and  interests 
mor^  closely  together.  The  miM  administration  of  Charies,  a  weak  but 
generous  pi;uice,  seems  to  have  revived  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  French 
nation,  which  the  rigid  despotism  of  Louis  XI.  his  father,  had  depressed 
and  almost  extinguished.  The  ardour  for  militaiy  service,  natural  to  the 
French  nobility^  returned,  and  theu:  young  monarch  was  impatient  to  dis- 
tinguish his  reign  by  some  splendid  enterprise.  While  he  was  uncertain 
towards  what  quarter  he  should  turn  his  arms,  the  solicitations  and  intrigues 
of  an  Italian  politician,  no  less  infamous  on  account  of  hk  cranes^  thw 
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:  hr  his  abilities,  detonnined  his  cfa<Hce.  LcKbvico  Siufza,  havinr 
tbrotd  the  desigD  of  deposiitt^  his  nephew  the  duke^  of  Milan,  and  S 
l^cio^  himself  on  the  ducal  tmone,  was  so  much  afraid  of  a  combinatioo 
ef  the  Italian  poweis  to  oppose  this  measure,  and  to  support  the  injured 
prmcey  with  \vhom  most  of  them  were  connected  by  blo(Hl  or  allianoe,  that 
ne  saw  the  necesahr  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  able  protector.  The 
king  of  France  was  the  person  to  whom  he  apblied ;  and  without  disclosing 
bis  own  intenticvs,  he  laboured  to  preTail  with  him  to  march  into  Ital j,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  seize  the  crown  of  Naples,  to 
which  Charles  had  pretensions  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  The  r%ht 
to  that  kingdom  claimed  b^  the  Angevin  family,  had  been  conveyed  to 
Louis  XI.  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Maine  amd  Provence.  But  that 
sagacious  monarch,  though  he  took  immediate  possession  of  those  territories 
or  which  Charles  was  really  master,  totally  disregarded  his  ideal  title  to  a 
kingdom,  over  which  another  prince  reigned  in  tranquillity :  and  unifonnly 
dedined  involving  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  Italian  politics.  His  son, 
Hiore  adventurous,  or  more  inconsiderate,  embarked  eagerly  in  this  enter* 
prise ;  and  contemning  alt  the  remonstrances  of  his  most  experienced  coun- 
8elk>rs,  prepared  to  carry  it  on  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

The  power  which  Cnarles  possessed  was  so  great,  that  he  redconed 
himself  equal  to  this  arduous  undertaking.  His  lather  had  transmitted  to 
him  such  an  ample  prerogative,  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  hi^ 
kiii^om.  He  himself  had  added  considerably  to  the  extent  of  his^  do* 
mimons,  by  his  prudent  marriage  with  the  btevess  of  Bretagne,  which 
rendered  him  master  of  that  province,  the  last  of  the  great  fiefs  that 
remained  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown.  He  soon  assembled  forces  which 
be  thought  sufficient ;  and  so  impatient  was  he  to  enter  on  bis  career  as  a 
conqueror,  that  sacrificii^  what  was  real,  for  what  was  chimerical,  he 
restored  Roussillon  to  Ferdinand,  and  gave  up  part  of  his  father's  acquisitions 
m  Aitots  to  Maximilian,  with  a  view  of  inducing  these  princes  not  to 
molest  France,  while  he  was  carrying  on  bis  operations  in  Italy. 

But  to  different  were  the  efforts  of  the  states  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  firom  those  which  we  shaU  behold  in  the  course  of  this  history, 
that  tbe  army  with  which  Charles  undertook  this  great  enterprise,  did  not 
exceed  twenty  thousand  men.  The.traih  of  artillery,  however,  the  ammu" 
nition,  and  wariike  stores  of  eveiy  kind  provided  for  its  use,  were  so  con- 
siderable, as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  immense  apparatus  of  modem 
war.^ 

When  the  French  entered  Italy,  they  met  with  nothing  able  to  resist 
them.  The  Italian  powers  having  remained,  during  a  lor^  period,  undis- 
turbed by  the  invasion  of  any  foreign  enemy,  hadlformed  a  system  with 
respect  to  their  affairs,  both  in  peace  and  war,  peculiar  to  Iheraselves. 
In  order  to  adjust  die  interests,  and  balance  the  power  of  the  different 
states  into  which  Italy  Was  divided,  they  were  ei^aged  in  perpetual  and 
endless  n^otiations  with  each  other,  which  diey  conducted  with  all  the 
subtletT  oTa  refining  and  deceitful  policy.  Their  contests  in  the  field, 
when  tney  had  recourse  to  arms,  were  decided  in  mock  battles,  by  innocent 
and  bloodless  victories.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  danger  which 
now  impended,  they  had  recourse  to  the  arts  which  they  had  studied,  and 
employed  tbeir  utmost  skill  in  intrigue  in  order  to  avert  it.  But  this 
pnwinr  inefiectual,  their  bands  of  effeminate  mercenaries,  the  only  military 
force  that  remained  in  the  countiy,  being  fit  only  for  the  parade  of  service^ 
were  temfied  at  the  aspect  of  real  war,  and  shrunk  at  its  approach.  The 
impetuosity  of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  irresistible.  Florence, 
f1»,  and  Tlome,  opened  their  ^tes  as  the  French  army  advanced.  The 
prospect  af  this  dreadful  invasion  struck  one  kmg  of  Naples  with  such 
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panic  ferrorj  that  he  died  (if  we  may  believe  historians)  of  the  fwtrf* 
Another  abdicated  his  throne  from  the  same  pusillanimous  spirit.  A  third 
fled  out  of  his  dominions,  as  soon  as  the  enenw".  appeared  on  the  Neapolitan 
fixMitiers.  Charles,  after  marchii^  thither  firom  the  bottom  of  the  Alps, 
with  as  much  rapidity,  and  almost  as  little  opposition,  as  if  he  had  been 
on  a  progress  through  his  own  dominions,  took  quiet  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Naples,  and  intimidated  or  gave  law  to  Crveiy  power  in  Italy. 

Suclrwas  the  conclusion  of  an  expedition,  that  must  be  considered  as 
the  first  great  exertion  of  those  new  powers  whicli  the  princes  of  Europe 
had  acquired,  and  now  began  to  exercise.  Its  eflfects  were  no  less  con 
siderable,  than  its  success  had  been  astonishing.  The  Italians,  unable  to 
resist  the  impression  of  the  enemy  who  broke  in  upon  them,  permitted  him 
to  hold  on  his  course  undisturbed.  They  quickly  perceived  that  no  single 
power,  which  they  could  rouse  to  action,  was  an  equal  match  for  a  monarch 
who  ruled  over  such  extensive  territories,  and  was  at  the  head  of  such  a 
martial  people ;  but  that  a  confederacy  mig:ht  accomplish  what  the  separate 
members  oi  it  durst  not  attempt.  To  this  expedient,  the  only  one  that 
remained  to  deliver  or  to  preserve  them  from  the  yoke,  thejr  had  recourse. 
While  Charle?  inconsiderately  wasted  hb  time  at  Naples  in  festivals  and 
tr''jmphs  on  account  of  his  past  successes,  or  was  fondly  (beaming  of  future 
yconquests  in  the  East,  to  the  empire  of  which  he  now  aspired,  they  formed 
/  against  him  a  powerful  combination  of  almost  all  the  Italian  states,  sup- 
ported by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  king  of  Aragon.  The 
union  of  so  many  powers,  who  suspended  or  forgot  all  their  particular 
animosities,  that  they  migiit  act  in  concert  against  an  enemy  who  had 
become  formidable  to  them  all,  awakened  Charles  from  his  thoughtless 
security.  He  saw  now  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  returning  to  Prance. 
An  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  assembled  by  the  allies,  was  ready 
to  obstruct  his  march ;  and  though  the  French,  with  a  daring  courage, 
which  more  than  countervailed  their  inferiority  in  number,  broke  through 
that  great  body  and  gained  a  victoiy,  which  opened  to  their  monarch 
a  safe  passage  into  his  own  territories,  ne  was  stripped  of  all  his  conauests 
in  Italy  in  as  short  a  time  as  it  had  taken  to  acquire  them :  and  the 
political  system  in  that  country  resumed  the  same  appearance  as  before  his 
mvasion. 

The  sudden  and  decisive  effect  of  this  confederacy  seems  to  have 
instructed  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Italy  as  much  as  the  irruption  op 
the  French  had  disconcerted  and  alarmed  them.  They  had  extended,  on 
this  occasion,  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  maxims  of  that  political  science 
which  had  hitherto  been  applied  only  to  regulate  the  operations  of  the 
petty  states  in  their  own  cduntiy-j,  They  had  discovered  the  method  of  y 
preventing  any  monarch  from  rising  to  such  a  decree  of  power,  as  was 
inconsbtent  with  the  general  liberty ;  and  had  manifested  tne  imi)ortance 
of  attending  to  that  ijreat  secret  in  modem  policy,  the  preservation  of  a 
proper  distribution  of  power  among  all  the  members  of  the  system  into 
vehich  the  states  of  Europe  are  formed.  During  all  the  wars  of  which 
Italy  fipom  that  time  was  the  theatre,  and  amidst  the  hostile  operations 
which  the  imprudence  of  Louis  XII.  and  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  earned  on  in  that  country,  with  little  interruption,  from  the  clcse 
of  the  flfteenth  century,  to  that  period  at  which  the  subsequent  history 
commences,  the  maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  power  between  tne  coo- 
tending  parties,  became  the  great  object  of  attention  to  the  statesmen  of 
Italy.  Nor  was  the  idea  confined  to  them.  Self-preservation  taught  other 
powers  to  adopt  it.  It  grew  to  be  fashionable  and  universal.  From  this 
era  we  can  trace  the  proj^cess  of  that  intercourse  between  nations,  which  has 
linked  the  powers  of  Europe  so  closely  together ;  and  can  discern  the 
operations  of  that  provident  policy,  which,  during  peace,  guard*  against 
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lemole  and  contingeDt  Oai^rs;  and,  in  war,  bas  prewnted  rapid  and 
dEstnictive  conquests. 

Tiin  was  not  the  onlj  effect  of  the  operations  which  the  greet  powers  of 
Europe  carried  on  in  Italy.  They  contributed  to  render  geneml  such  a 
change^,  as  the  French  had  begun  to  make  in  the  state  of  their  troops ;  and 
obliged  all  the  princes  who  appeared  on  this  new  theatre  of  action,  to  put 
the  militairforce  of  their  kingdoms  on  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of 
France.  When  the  seat  of  war  came  to  be  remote  from  the  countries 
which  maintained  the  contest,  the  service  of  the  feudal  vassals  ceased  to 
be  of  any  use  ;  and  the  necessity  of  employing  soldiers  regularly  trained 
to  arms,  and  kept  in  constant  nay,  came  at  once  to  be  evident.  When 
Charles  Vlli.  marched  into  Italy,  his  cavaliy  was  entirely  composed  of 
those  conopanies  of  gendarmes,  embodied  by  Charles  VII.-  and  continued 
by  Louis  Al. ;  his  infantiy  consisted  partly  of  Swiss,  hired  of  the  Cantons, 
aivi  partly  of  Gascons,  armed  and  disciphned  after  the  Swiss  model.  To 
these  Louis  XII.  added  a  body  of  Germans,  well  known  in  the  wars  of 
Italy  by  the  nanfe  of  the  Black  Bands.  But  neither  of  these  monarchs 
made  air^  account  of  the  feudal  militia,  or  ever  had  recourse  to  that 
mih'tarjr  force  which  they  might  have  commanded,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient 
institutions  in  their  kit^dom.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  they  j/ 
b^;an  to  act  in  Italy,  employed  similar  instruments,  and  trusted  th«; 
execution  of  their  plans  entirely  to  mercenaiy  troops. 

This  innovalk)n  in  the  militaiy  system  was  quickly  followed  by  another, 
which  the  custom  of  employing  Swiss  in  the  Italian  wars  was  tlie  occasion 
of  introducing.  The  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss  were  different  from 
those  of  other  European  nations.  During  their  long  and  violent  struggles 
in  defence  of  their  liberties  against  the  nouse  of  Austria,  whose  armies, 
like  Uiose  of  other  considerable  princes,  consisted  chiefly  of  heavy-armed 
cavalry,  the  Swiss  found  that  their  poverty,  and  the  small  number  of  gen- 
tlemen residing  in  their  country,  at  that  time  barren  and  ill  cultivated,  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  bring  into  the  field  any  body  of  horse  capable  of 
'aciiK^  the  enemy.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  place  all  their  confidence 
Ki  infantry ;  ana  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  ^ocJc  of 
cavalry,  they  gave  the  soldiers  breastplates  and  helmets  as  defensive  armour ; 
tog^ether  with  long  spears,  halberts,  and  heavy  swords,  as  weapons  of 
ofKiice.  They  formed  them  into  laige  battalions  ranged  in  deep  and 
close  array,  so  that  they  could  present  on  every  side  a  formidable  front  tc 
the  enemy.*  The  men  at  arms  could  make  no  impression  on  the  solid 
strength  of  such  a  body.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians  m  all  their  attempts  to 
conquer  Swisserland.  It  broke  the  Buigundian  gendarmerie,  which  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  France,  either  in  number  or  reputation  ;  and 
when  nrst  called  to  act  in  Italy,  it  bore  down,  by  its  irresistible  force,  evciy 
enemy  that  attempted  to  oppose  it.  These  repeated  proofs  of  the  decisive 
effect  of  infantry,  exhibited  on  such  conspicuous  occasions,  rcbtored  that 
service  to  rcputation,  and  gradually  re-established  the  opinion  which  had 
been  long  exploded,  of  its  superior  importance  in  the  operations  of  war. 
But  llie  glory  which  the  Swiss  had  acquired,  having  inspired  them  witli 
such  high  ideas  of  tlieir  own  prowess  and  consequence  as  frequently  ren- 
dered them  mutinous  and  insolent,  the  princes  who  employed  them  became 
weaiy  of  depcndKi^  on  the  caprice  ot  foreign  mercenaries,  and  began  to 
turn  their  attention  towards  the  improvement  of  their  national  infantiy. 

The  German  powers,  having  the  command  of  men,  whom  iKiture  has 
endowed  with  that  steady  courage  and  persevering  strength  which  forms 
them  to  be  soldiers,  soon  modelled  their  tropps  m  such  a  manner,  that  they 
vied  with  tlie  Swiss  both  in  discipline  and  valour 

The  French  monarchs,  though  more  sk)wly,  and  with  greater  difficulty, 
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aflcustomed  the  impetooiis  vgimi  of  their  people  to  sabordmatioo  and 
disciplioe ;  and  were  at  such  pains  to  render  their  national  ioiantiy  respect 
able,  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  several  gentlemen  of  nigh  rank 
had  so  far  abandoned  their  ancient  ideas,  as  to  condescend  to  enter  into  that 
service.* 

The  Spaniards,  whose  situation  made  it  difficult  to  emplojr  any  other 
than  their  national  troops  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italj,  which  was  the 
chief  scene  of  tbeir  operations  in  that  countiy,  not  only  adopted  the  Swiss 
discipline,  but  improved  upon  it,  by  mingling  a  proper  number  of  soldiers, 
armed  with  heavy  muskets,  in  their  battalions ;  and  thus  formed  that  famous 
body  of  infantiy,  which  durinff  a  century  and  a  half,  was  the  admiration 
and  terror  of  ail  Europe,  lue  Italian  states  gradually  diminished  the 
number  of  their  cavaliy,  and,  in  imitation  of  their  more  powerfiil  neigb- 
bouiiB,  brought  the  stren^  of  their  armies  to  consist  m  foot  soldiers. 
From  this  period  the  nations  of  Europe  have  carried  on  war  with  forces 
more  adapted  to  eve^  species  of  service,  more  capable  of  acting  in  every 
country,  and  better  fitted  both  for  making  conquests,  and  for  preservii^ 
them. 

As  their  efforts  in  Italy  led  the  people  of  Eurooe  to  these  improvements 
m  the  art  of  war,  they  gave  them  likewise  the  first  idea  of  the  expense 
with  which  it  is  accompanied  when  extensive  or  of  lor^  continuance,  and 
accustomed  every  nation  to  the  burden  of  such  impositions  as  are  necessary 
for  supporting  it.  While  the  feudal  police  subsisted  in  fiill  vigour,  while 
armies  were  composed  of  militaiy  vassals  called  forth  to  attack  some 
nei^bouring  power,  and  to  perform,  in  a  shc»t  campaign,  the  services 
which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign,  the  expense  of  war  was  extremely 
moderate.  A  small  subsidy  enabled  a  prince  to  be^n  and  to  finish  his 
greatest  militarv  operations.  But  when  Italy  became  me  theatre  on  which 
tW  powers  of  Europe  contended  for  superiority,  the  preparations  requisite 
for  such  a  distaht  expedition,  the  pay  of  armies  kept  constantly  on  foot, 
their  subsbtence  in  a  foreign  country,  the  sieges  to  be  undertaken,  and 
the  towns  to  be  defended,  swelled  the  chaises  of  war  immensely,  and,  by 
creating  demands  unknown  in  less  active  times,  multiplied  taxes  in  eveiy 
kingdom.  Tlie  progress  of  ambition,  however,  was  so  rapid,  and  princes 
extended  tbeir  operations  so  fast,  that  it  was  inq>068ib]e  at  first  to  establish 
funds  proportional  to  the  increase  of  expense  which  these  occasioned. 
Wlien  Charles  VIll.  invaded  Naples,  the  sums  requisite  for  carrying  on 
that  enterprise  so  far  exceeded  those  which  France  bad  been  accustomed 
to  contribute  for  the  support  of  government,  that  before  he  reached  the 
frontiers  of  Italy,  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  domestic  resources, 
of  which  bis  extensive  prerogative  gave  him  the  command,  was  at  an  end. 
As  lie  durst  not  venture  to  lay  any  new  imposition  on  his  people,  oppressed 
already  with  the  weight  of  unusual  burdens ;  the  only  expedient  that 
remained  was,  to  borrow  of  the  Genoese  as  much  money  as  might  enable 
him  to  continue  his  march.  But  he  could  not  obtain  a  sufficient  sum, 
without  consenting  to  pay  annually  the  exorbitant  interest  of  forty-two 
liyres  for  every  hundred  tnat  he  received.!  We  may  observe  the  same 
disproportion  between  the  efforts  and  revenues  of  other  princes,  his  con- 
iemporaries.  From  this  period,  taxes  went  on  increasing ;  and  durir^  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  such  sums  were  levied  in  every  state,  as  would  have 
appeared  enormous  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  gradually 
prepared  the  way  for  the  still  more  exorbitant  exactions  o[  modem  times. 

The  last  transaction,  prevbns  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  that  merits 
attention  on  account  of  its  influence  upon  the  state  of  Europe,  is  the  league 
of  Cambray.    To  hmnble  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  to  divide  its  terri- 

I  *  ?Ia^^"^'  torn. X.  p.  1&  Mem.  de  Fleoniiges,  143  *•  Ifam  deConinci, lib.  rU.  c 
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tones,  was  iSbe  object  of  aH  the  powers  who  unitr/f  10  this  confedency. 
The  dril  constitution  of  Venice,  established  on  a  him  basis,  bad  suffered 
DO  coBsiderabie  aheration  for  several  centuries ;  during  which,  the  senate 
conducted  its  affiihrs  bj  maxims  of  policy  no  less  prudent  than  vigorous, 
and  adhered  to  these  with  a  uniform  consistent  spirit,  which  |^ave  that 
commonwealth  great  advantage  over  other  states,  whose  views  and 
measures  chai^d  as  oAen  as  the  fcmn  of  their  government,  or  the  per- 
sons who  administered  it.  By  these  unintermitt^  exertions  of  wisaom 
and  valour,  the  Venetians  enlarged  the  dominions  of  their  commonwealth, 
until  it  became  the  most  considerable  power  in  Italy :  while  their  extensive 
commerce*  the  useful  and  curious  manufactures  wnich  they  carried  on, 
together  with  the  large  share  which  they  had  acquired  of  the  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  East,  rendered  Venice  the  most  opulent  state  in  Europe. 

The  power  of  the  Venetians  was  the  object  of  terror  to  their  Italian 
neighbours.  Their  wealth  was  viewed  with  envy  by  the  greatest 
monarchs,  who  could  not  vie  with  many  of  their  {jrivate  citizens  in  the 
ma^ificence  of  their  buildings,  in  the  richness  of  their  dress  and  furniture, 
or  m  splendour  and  elegance  of  living.*  Julius  II.  whose  ambition  was  ^ 
superior,  and  his  abilities  equal  to  those  of  any  pontiff  who  ever  sat  on  ^ 
the  papal  throne,  conceived  the  idea  of  this  league  against  the  Venetians, 
and  'endeavoured,  hj  applying  to  those  passions  whicu  I  have  mentioned, 
to  persuade  other  princes  to  join  in  it.  By  woi^ii^  upoii  the  fears  of  the 
Italian  powers,  and  upon  the  avarice  of  several  monarcns  beyond  the  Alps, 
he  induced  them,  in  concurrence  with  other  caus^,  which  it  is  not  my 
province  to  explain,  to  form  one  of  the  most  powerful  confederacies  that 
Europe  had  ever  beheld,  agamst  those  haughty  republicans. 

The  emperor,  the  king  of  Prance,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the  pope,  were 
principals  in  the  league  of  Cambray,  to  which  almost  all  the  princes  ol 
Ital^  acceded,  the  least  considerable  of  them  hoping  for  some  share  in  t^ 
spoils  of  a  state  which  they  deemed  to  be  now  devoted  to  destruction. 
The  Venetians  might  have  diverted  this  storm,  or  have  broken  its  force ;  ^ 
but  with  a  presumptuotia  rashnc^a,  to  which  there  is  nothmg  similar  in  the  -C 
course  of  tlieir  history,  they  waiLed  its  approach.  The  impetuous  valour 
of  Uie  French  rendered  iJieffectual  all  tlieir  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
the  T€public ;  and  the  fatnl  battle  of  Ghiarraddada  entirely  ruined  the 
army,  on  which  they  relied  for  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the  towns  which 
they  held  in  the  ecclesiaslk^l  lerri lories.  Ferdinand  re-annexed  the  towns 
of  which  they  bad  got  possession  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  to  his  Neapo- 
\itan  dorairiions.  Maiimilitin,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  advanced 
towards  Venice  on  the  one  side.  The  French  pushed  the^r  conquests  on 
the  other.  The  Veneti^^ns  surrrMjnded  by  so  many  enemies,  and  left  with- 
out or^^  allv,  &unk  from  the  ht  ight  of  presumption  to  the  depthsof  despair ; 
abandoned  all  their  territories  on  the  continent ;  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  capital,  as  their  last  refuge,  and  the  only  place  which  they  hoped  to 
preserve. 

This  rapid  success,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  confederacy.  The 
members  of  it,  whose  union  continued  while  they  were  engaged  in  seizing 
their  prey,  began  to  feel  their  ancient  jealousies  and  animosities  revive,  as 
soon  as  tney  had  a  prospect  of  dividing  it.  When  the  Venetians  observed 
these  symptoms  ot  distrust  and  alienation,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  upon 
them;  the  spirit  natural  to  their  councils  returned  ^  they  resumed  such 
wisdom  and  nrmness,  as  made  some  atonement  for  their  former  imprudence 
and  dejection ;  they  recovered  part  of  the  territory  which  they  had  lost ; 
they  appeased  the  pope  and  Ferdinand  by  well-timed  concessions  in  their 
£sivour ;  and  at  len^  dissohred  the  confederacy,  which  had  brought  their 
commonwealth  toue  brink  of  ruin. 
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JuliUBy  elated  with  beholding  the  effects  of  a  leaeue  which  he  himself 
had  p^noed^  and  imagining  that  nothing  was  too  arduous  for  him  to  under- 
take, conceived  the  idea  of  ezpellii^  every  foreign  power  out  of  Itaty» 
and  bent  all  the  force  of  his  mind  tcwarois  executing  a  scheme  so  well 
suited  to  his  enterprising  genius.  He  directed  his  first  attack  aganit  the 
Frenchywhoyon  many  accounts,  were  more  odious  to  the  Italians,  than  an^ 
of  the  foreigners  who  had  acquired  dominion  in  their  couittiy.  By  his 
activity  and  address,  he  prevailed  on  most  of  the  powers,  who  hadjoined 
in  the  league  of  Cambray,  to  turn  their  arms  agamst  the  king  of  France, 
their  former  ally ;  and  engaged  Henry  VIII.  who  had  lateijr  ascended 
the  throne  of  England,  to  favour  their  Operations  by  invading  France. 
Louis  XII.  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  this  formidable  and  unexpected  con- 
federacy with  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostilities  were  carried  on,  during 
several  campaigns,  in  Italy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Picardy,with 
alternate  success.  Exhausted,  at  length,  by  the  variety  as  well  as  extent 
of  his  operations ;  unable  to  withstand  a  confederacy  which  brought 
against  hun  superior  force,  conducted  with  wisdom  ana  actin^^  with  per- 
severance ;  Louis  found  it  necessaiy  to  conclude  separate  treaties  of  peace 
with  his  enemies ;  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  eveiy  thing 
which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a 
few  inconsiderable  towns  in  that  du\chy. 

The  various  negotiations  carried  on  during  this  busy  period,  and  the 
different  combinations  formed  among  powers  hitherto  little  connected  with 
each  other,  greatly  increased  that  intercourse  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  one  effect  of  the  events  m  the  fifteenth  centuiy ; 
while  the  greatness  of  the  object  at  which  different  nations  aimed,  the 
distant  expeditions  which  they  undertook,  as  well  as  the  length  and 
obstinacy  of  the  contest  in  which  they  engaged,  obliged  them  to  exert 
themselves  with  a  vigour  and  perseverance  unknown  in  the  preceding 
ages. 

Those  active  scenes  which  the  following  histoiy  will  exhibit,  as  weD  as 
the  variety  and  importance  of  those  transactions  which  distinguish  the 
period  to  which  it  extends,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  ambilion, 
to  the  abilities,  or  to  the  rivalship  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Francis  I.  The 
kingdoms  of  Europe  had  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  impnprement  in  the 
internal  administration  of  government,  and  princes  had  acquired  such  com- 
mand of  the  national  force  which  was  to  be  exerted  in  foreig[n  wars,  that 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  enlaige  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  to  mul- 
tiply their  claims  and  pretensions,  and  to  increase  the  vigour  of  their  eflbrts. 
Accordingly  the  sixteenth  century  opened  with  the  certain  prospect  of  its 
abounding  m  great  and  interesting  events. 
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View  of  tht  Political  ConstiUUion  of  ihe  princtpal  States  %n  EuropSf  at  A« 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  Century, 

HAyiNG  thus  enumerated  the  principal  causes  and  events,  the  influence 
of  which  was  felt  in  eveiy  part  of  Europe,  and  contributed  either  to 
improve  internal  order  and  police  in  its  various  states,  or  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  activity,  hj  givir^  them  more  entire  command  of  the  force 
with  which  foreign  operations  are  carried  on ;  nothing  farther  seems  re<jui- 
site  for  preparing  my  readers  to  enter,  with  full  information,  upon  perusing 
the  Histoiy  of  Charles  V.  but  to  give  a  view  of  the  political  constitution 
and  form  of  civil  government  in  each  of  the  nations  which  acted  any 
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considerable  part  during  that  period.  For  as  the  institutions  and  v^'ents 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  formed  the  people  of  Europe  to 
resemble  each  other,  and  conducted  them  from  barbansm  to  refinement,  in 
the  sxne  path,  and  by  nearly  equal  steps ;  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  occasioned  a  diflbrence  m  their  political  establishments,  and  gave 
rise  to  those^  peculiar  modes  of  government,  which  have  produced  such 
variety  in  tl!e  character  and  genius  of  nations. 

It  is  no  1^5  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  latter,  than  to  have 
contemplated  the  former.  Without  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
form  and  genius  of  civil  government  in  each  state,  a  great  part  of  its  trans* 
actions  must  appear  altogether  mysterious  and  hiexplicable.  The  histo- 
rians of  particular  countries,  as  they  seldom  extend  their  views  farther  than 
to  the  amusement  or  instruction  of  their  fellow-citizens^  by  whom  they 
might  presume  that  all  their  domestic  customs  and  institutions  were  per- 
fectly understood,  have  often  neglected  to  descend  into  such  details  with 
respect  to  these,  as  are  sufficient  to  convey  to  foreigners  full  light  and  infor- 
mation concerning  the  occurrences  which  they  relate.  But  a  historv, 
which  comprehends  the  transactions  of  so  many  different  countries,  would  y\ 
be  extremely  imperfect,  without  a  previous  survey  of  the  constitution  and  ' 
pohtical  state  of  each.  It  is  from  his  knowledge  of  these,  that  the  reader 
must  draw  those  principles,  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  with  discern- 
ment, and  to  decide  with  certainty  concerning  the  conduct  of  nations. 

A  minute  detail,  however,  of  the  peculiar  forms  and  regulations  in  every 
country,  would  lead  to  deductions  ot  immeasurable  length.  To  sketch  out 
the  great  lines  which  distinguish  and  characterize  each  government,  is  all 
that  the  nature  of  my  present  work  will  admit  of,  and  all  that  is  necessaiy 
to  illustrate  the  events  which  it  records. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  political  aspect  of  Italy 
was  extremely  different  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Instead 
of  those  extensive  monarchies,  which  occupied  tnc  rest  of  the  continent, 
that  delightful  country  was  parcelled  out  among  many  small  states,  each 
of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  independent  jurisdiction.  The  only 
monarchy  in  Italy  was  that  of  Naples.  The  dominion  of  the  popes  was 
of  a  peculiar  species,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  In  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  established.  Milan  was  subject  to  sovereigns,  who  had 
assumed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  dukes. 

The  pope  was  the  first  of  these  powers  in  dignity,  and  not  the  least 
considerable  by  the  extent  of  his  territories.  In  the  primitive  church,  the 
j  urisdiction  of  bishops  was  equal  and  co-ordinate .  They  derived,  perhaps, 
some  degfTQp  of  consideration  from  the  dignity  of  the  see  in  which  they 

e resided.  They  possessed,  however,  no  real  authority  or  pve-eminence, 
ut  what  they  acquired  by  superior  abilities,  or  superior  sanctity.  As 
Ro«De  bad  so  Jong  been  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  capital  of  the  world, 
its  bishops  were  on  that  account  entitled  to  respect :  they  received  it ;  but 
durine  several  ages  they  received,  and  even  claimed,  notning  more.  From 
these  oumble  beginnings,  they  advanced  with  such  adventurous  and  well- 
directed  ambition,  that  they  established  a  spiritual  dominion  over  the  minds 
and  sentiments  of  men,  to  which  all  Europe  submitted  with  implicit  obe-  ^. 
dience.  Their  claim  of  universal  jurisdiction,  as  heads  Qf  the  church  ; 
and  their  pretensions  to  infallibility  in  their  decisions,  as  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  are  as  chimerical,  as  they  are  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Chris- 
tian relieion.  But  on  these  foundations,  the  superstition  and  credulity  of 
mankina  enabled  them  to  erect  an  amazing  superstructure.  In  all  ecclesi- 
astical controversies,  their  decisions  were  received  as  the  infallible  oracles 
of  truth.  Nor  was  the  plenitude  of  their  power  confined  solely  to  what 
was  spiritual ;  they  dethroned  monarchs  ;  disposed  of  crowns ;  absolved 
ubjects  from  the  obedience  due  to  their  sovereigns';  and  laid  kii^doms 
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under  laCerdiciB.  There  was  not  at  sUte  in  Europe  which  had  not  been 
dlMuieled  by  their  ambitioa.  There  wus  not  a  throne  which  theyhadnot 
shaken ;  nor  a  prince  who  did  not  tremble  at  their  power. 

Nothnii;  was  wantioe  to  render  this  empire  afasoiiitey  and  to  establish  it 
on  the  nifiisof  all  cirirauthori^y  but  that  the  popes  should  hare  possessed 
such  a  def^ree  of  temporal  power^  as  was  sufficient  to  second  |U9d  enforce 
their  spuitual  decrees.  HappOy  for  mankind,  at  tlie  time  when  their  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  was  most  extensive,  and  roost  revered,  their  secular  domi- 
nion was  extremely  hoiited.  Tbejr  were  powerful  ponti£Ei>  foimidahle  at 
a  distance  ;  buttKey  were  petty  princes,  without  any  considerable  domes- 
tic force.  They  had  eariy  emfeavoured,  indeed,  to  acquire  tenitorj  by 
arts  similar  to  those  which  they  had  employed  in  extending  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  Uqder  pretence  of  a>  donation  from  Constantine,  and  of  ano* 
ther  from  Chariemagne  or  his  father  Pepin,  they  attempted  to  take  jpos- 
session  of  some  towns  adjacent  to  Rome.  But  these  donations  were  ficti- 
tious, and  availed  them  little.  The  benefactions,  few  which  they  were 
indebted  to  the  credulity  of  the  Norman  adventurers,  who  conquered 
Naples,  and  to  the  superstition  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  were  real,  and 
adoed  ample  domains  to  the  Hdy  See. 

But  the  power  of  the  popes  did  not  increase  19  prc^ortion  to  the  extent 
of  territory  which  they  nad  acquired.  In  the  dominious  annexed  to  the 
Holy  See,  as  well  as  in  those  Mibject  to  other  princes  in  Italy,  the  sove- 
reign of  a  state  was  &r  from  having  the  command  of  the  force  which  it 
contained.  During  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
powerful  nobility,  or  leaders  of  popular  factions  in  Italy,  bad  seized  the 
government  of  di&rent  towns ;  ana,  after  strengthening  their  fortificatioDS, 
and  taking  a  body  of  mercenaries  into  pay,  they  aspired  at  independence. 
The  territonr  which  the  church  had  gained  was  filled  with  pet^  lords  of 
this  kind,  who  left  the  pope  hardljr  the  shadow  of  domestic  authority. 

As  these  usurpations  almost  annihilated  the  papal  power  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  towns  subject  to  the  church,  the  Roman  barons  frequency  dis- 
puted the  authority  of  the  popes,  even  in  Rome  itself.  In  the  twelfth 
centuiy,  an  opinion  began  to  be  propagated,  **  That  as  the  function  ot' 
ecclesiastics  was  purely  spiritual,  they  ought  to  possess  no  property,  and 
to  claim  no  temporal  jurisdiction ;  but,  aco^rdioff  to  the  laudable  example 
of  their  predecessors  in  the  primitive  church,  £ould  subsist  wholly  upon 
their  tithes,  or  upon  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people."*  This 
doctrine  being  addressed  to  men,  who  l^d  beheld  the  scandalous  man- 
ner in  which  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  cleiCT  had  prompted 
them  to  contend  for  wealth,  and  to  exercise  power,  they  listened  to  it 
with  fond  attention.  The  Roman  barons,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the 
rigour  of  ecclesiastical  oppression,  adopted  these  sentiments  with  such 
ardour,  that  they  set  themselves  instantly  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  They 
endeavoured  to  restore  some  image  of  their  ancient  liberty,  by  revivine 
the  institution  of  the  Roman  senate  [A.  D.  1143],  in  which  they  vested 
supreme  authority;  committing  the  executive  power  sometimes  to  one 
chief  senator,  sometimes  to  two,  and  sometimes  to  a  magistrate  dignified 
with  the  name  of  Hie  Patrician.  The  popes  exerted  themselves  with 
vigour,  in  order  to  check  this  dangerous  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction. 
One  of  them,  finding  all  his  endeavouis  ineffectual,  was  so  much  mortihed, 
that  extreme  grief  cut  short  his  days.  Another,  having  ventured  to  attack 
the  senators  at  the  head  of  some  armed  men,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 

c^*  L  w  ^"^  *  considerable  period,  the  power  of  the  popes,  before 
which  the  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe  trembled,  was  circumscribed  witlun 
such  narrow  limits  in  their  own  capital,  that  they  durst  hardly  exert  any 
act  of  authority,  without  the  permission  and  concurrence  of  the  senate. 

17.  3L    ld.ito&flitrrtd.UbAc«7.    M^toriAmUd'Itolte,  vol.  ix.  ,398.404.  ^^ 
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EoercMicliiBento  were  made  upod  the  papal  aoTere^nty,  not  only  by  tin 
annpatKNaB  of  the  Romae  DobiUty,  but  by  the  mutiooos  spirit  of  tiie  pneople. 
Dum^  aeveaty  yeais  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  popes  fixed  their  resi- 
dence at  ATigDon.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  accustomed  to  consider 
tiiemselves  as  the  deficeodantaof  the  |>eoide  who  had  conquered  the  world, 
and  had  given  laws  to  it,  were  too  high-spirited  to  submit  with  patience 
to  the  deteg^d  authori^  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  popes  committed 
the  government  of  the  ci^.  On  many  occasions,  they  opposed  the  ezecu- 
tioD  of  the  papal  mattdates,  and  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  innovation 
or  oppression,  they  were  ready  to  take  arms  in  defence  ci  their  own  immu* 
nities.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  beine  instigated 
by  Nicolas  Rienzo,  a  man  of  low  birth  and  a  seditious  spirit,  but  of  p<^« 
lar  eloquence,  and  an  enterprising  ambitioQ,  they  drove  all  the  nobiii^  o«t 
of  the  oitp-,  established  a  democratical  form  of  government,  elected  Rienzo 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  invested  him  with  extensive  authority.  Bat 
though  the  frantic  proceedings  of  the  tribune  soon  overturned  tnis  new 
system ;  though  the  government  of  Rome  was  reinstated  in  its  ancient 
iorm ;  yet  eveiy  fr^  attsHck  contributed  to  weaken  the  papal  jurisdiction : 
and  the  turbulence  <^  tSae  people  concurred  with  the  jspmt  of  independenoe 
amoQg  the  nobility,  in  oixcumscribing  it  more  and  more.*  Gregory  VII. 
and  other  domineering  pontiffi,  accomplished  those  great  things  which 
rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  emperors  with  whom  they  contended, 
not  by  the  (osce  of  their  arms^or  by  the  extent  of  their  power,  but  by  the 
diead  of  their  spiritual  censures,  and  by  the  effect  of  dienr  intrigues,  which 
excited  rivals,  and  called  fovtii  enemies  against  every  prince  whom  they 
wished  to  depress  or  to  destroy.  « 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  popes,  not  only  to  hmnble  tboee 
■saipefs,  who  kNrded  it  over  tlie  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  to 
bieaik  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  RomiA  people.  These  were  k>ng  unsuo^ 
cessfoL  But  at  last  Alexander  £L,  with  a  poUcy  no  less  artfol  than  flagi- 
tkius,  subdued  and  extirpated  most  of  the  jgreatnomaii  barons,  and  ren- 
dered the  popes  masters  of  their  own  donuiuons.  The  encerprisjng  ambi* 
tkn  of  Julius  II.  added  conquests  of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  me  patri- 
BOOT  of  St  Peter.  Thus  tbs  popes,  by  degrees,  became  powerful  tem- 
poral princes.  Their  territories,  m  die  age  of  Charles  V.,  were  of  greater 
extent  than  at  present ;  their  country  seems  to  have  been  better  cultivated 
as  well  as  more  populous ;  and  as  tliey  drew  large  contributions  firom  eveiy 
part  of  Europe,  their  revenues  far  exceeded  those  of  the  neighbouring 
powers,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  more  sudden  and  vigorous  efforts. 

The  genius  of  the  papal  ^vemment,  however,  was  better  adapted  to 
the  exeroise  of  spiritual  dominion,  than  of  temporal  power.  With  respect 
to  the  fonner,  all  its  maxims  were  steady  and  invariable.  Every  new 
pontiff  adojpted  the  plan  of  his  predecesscw.  By  education  and  habit, 
ecclesiastics  were  so  foimed,  that  the  character  of  the  individual  was  sunk 
in  that  of  the  professbn ;  and  the  passions  of  the  man  were  sacrificed  to 
the  interest  and  honour  of  the  order.  The  hands  which  held  the  i^^ns  of 
adminbtration  might  change ;  but  the  spmt  which  conducted  them  was 
always  the  same.  While  the  measures  of  other  goveinmei^  fluctuated, 
and  the  olnocts  at  which  they  aimed  varied,  the  church  kept  one  end  in 
view ;  and  to  this  unrelaxing  constancy  of  pursuit,  it  was  indebted  for  its 
sucoess  io  the  boldest  attempts  ever  made  by  human  ambitfon.       \ 

But  in  their  civil  administratkxi,  the  p(q>es  followed  no  such  nmfonn  or 
coosBteDt  plan.  There,  as  in  other  governments,  the  dMdractcr,  the  passfon» 
and  the  interest  of  die  person  who  had  the  supreme  direction  c!f  affiJr^ 
occasioDed  a  variatfon  boUi  in  objects  and  measures.  As  few  prelates  reached 

•  Blrtolre  Fkmidiie  de  Giov.  yuitnl,  Ub.  xiL  e.  80. 104.  afi.  MonU.  Script  Borom  Ilal.  voL 
m.  VHada  CotadlBSen»>,ap.lliutt.Anttq.ItilToLULp.a00,4M.  Bfat.  dt  Nfe.  Btanqr. 
»«  M.  de  Bofapc«MZ,  p.  Ql»  lie 
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tbe  soiDiiut  of  ecdesbstical  dignilj  until  tfaey  were  far  adranced  in  life,  a 
change  of  masters  was  more  frequent  in  tlie  papal  dominiobs  than  in  other  * 
states,  and  tbe  pc^ticaf  system  was,  of  course,  less  stable  and  permanent. 
Ereiy  pope  was  eager  to  mal^e  the  most  of  the  short  period,  duiine  which 
be  baa  the  prospect  of  eipoymg  power,  in  <Mder  to  Mprandlze  bis  own 
family,  and  to  attain  bis  pnvate  ends :  and  it  was  often  vSe  first  business  of 
his  successor  to  undo  all  that  he  baa  done,  and  to  OYertuin  ^at  be  bad 
established. 

As  ecclesiastics  were  trained  to  pacific  arts,  and  early  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  policy  by  which  the  court  of  Rome  extended  or  sup- 
ported its  spiritual  dominion,  the  popes  hi  the  conduct  of  tlieir  temporal 
afiairs  were  apt  to  follow  the  same  maxims,  and  in  all  their  measmes  were 
more  ready  to  employ  the  refinements  of  intrigue,  than  the  force  of  arms. 
It  was  in  the  papal  court  that  address  and  subtlety  in  negotiation  became 
a  science ;  and  aurir^  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  Rome  was  considered  as  the 
school  ro  which  it  m^bt  be  best  acquired. 

Aa  the  decorum  of  their  ecclesiastical  character  pierented  the  popes 
from  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  or  fit>m  takii^  the 
command  in  person  of  tb^  militaiy  force  in  their  dominions,  they  were 
afraid  to  arm  their  subjects ;  and  in  all  their  operations,  whether  o&nsire 
or  defensive,  they  trusted  enthely  to  mercenaiy  troops. 

As  their  power  and  dominions  could  not  descend  to  their  posterity,  the 
popes  wereless  solicitous  than  other  princes  to  form  or  to  encourage  schemes 
of  public  utilihr  and  improvement.  Their  tenure  was  only  for  a  short 
life ;  present  aavantage  was  what  thejy  chiefiy  studied ;  to  squeeze  and  to 
amass,  rather  than  to  meliorate,  was  their  object  They  erected,  perhaps, 
some  work  of  ostentation,  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  their  pontificate  , 
they  found  it  necessary  at  some  times,  to  establish  useful  institutions,  in 
onler  to  soothe  and  silence  the  turbulent  populace  of  Rome ;  but  plans  of 
general  benefit  to  their  subjects,  framed  with  a  view  to  futurity,  v  ere  rarely 
objects  of  attention  in  the  papal  policy.  Tbe  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  was 
worse  governed  than  any  part  of^  Europe ;  and  though  a  generous  pontiff 
might  suspend  for  a  little,  or  counteract  the  effects  of  those  vices  which 
are  pecuhar  to  the  administration  of  ecclesiastics ;  the  disease  not  only 
remained  without  remedy,  but  has  gone  on  increasing  from  age  to  age ; 
and  the  decline  of  the  state  has  kept  pace  with  its  progress. 

One  circumstance,  farther,  concemii^  the  papal  government,  is  so  sin- 
gular, as  to  merit  attention.  As  tbe  ^iritual  supremacy  and  temporal 
power  were  united  in  one  person,  and  uniformly  aided  each  other  in  their 
operations,  they  became  so  blended  together,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  them,  even  in  imagination.  The  potentates,  who  found  it'neces- 
saxy  to  oppose  the  measures  which  the  popes  pursued  as  temporal  princes, 
could  not  easily  divest  themselves  of  the  reverence  which  they  imagined 
to  be  due  to  them  as  heads  of  tbe  church,  and  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
was  with  reluctance  that  they  could  be  brought  to  a  rupture  with  the  bead 
of  the  church ;  they  were  unwilling  to  push  their  operations  against  him 
to  extremity ;  they  listened  ea^rly  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation, 
and  were  anxious  to  procure  it  almost  upon  any  terms.  Their  conscious- 
ness of  this  encouraged  tbe  enterprising  ponti£&  who  filled  tbe  papal  throne 
about  the  beginnuig  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  to  en^e  m  schemes 
seemmgly  the  most  extravagant.  They  trusted,  that  if  their  temporal 
power  was  not  sufficient  to  cany  them  through  with  success,  the  respect 
paid  to  their  spiritual  dignity  would  enable  them  to  extricate  themselves 
with  facility  and  with  honour.*    But  when  popes  came  to  take  part  more 

*  Tbe  maimer  In  wbkta  Louis  XIL  of  France  nndertook  and  canted  on  war  againat  Juttoa  IT. 
remarkably  lOoMratet  Uiis  observation.  Louis  solemnly  consulted  the  clerrar  of  France,  wbetber  it 
waa  lawful  totake  arms  against  a  pope  wbo  had  wantonly  kindled  war  in  Europe,  and  whom  nei 
Ihar  tbt  laitb  of  treaties,  nor  gratitude  for  Atvours  received,  nor  tbe  deoonun  of  bu  cbaracter.  could 
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{re<]iientff  m  die  contests  amoog^  princes,  and  to  engage  as  principals  or 
auxiliaries  in  eveiy  war  kindled  in  Europe,  this  veneration  for  their  sacred 
character  began  to  abate ;  and  striking  instances  will  occur  in  the  following 
histoiy  of  its  beir^  almost  totally  extinct. 

Of  all  the  Italian  Dowers,  the  republic  of  Venice,  next  to  the  papal  see,  r\ 
was  most  connectea  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  rise  of  that  com- 
monwealth, during  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  in  the  fiilh  centuir;  the 
siogular  situation  of  its  capital  in  the  small  isles  of  the  Adriatic  guli ;  ana 
the  inore  singular  form  ot  its  civil  constitution,  are  generally  known.  It 
we  view  the  Venetian  government  as  calculated  for  the  order  of  nobles 
akme,  its  institutions  may  be  pronounced  excellent ;  the  deliberative,  legis- 
lative, and  executive  powers,  are  so  admirably  distributed  and  adjusted, 
that  it  must  be  regaroed  as  a  perfect  model  of  political  wisdom.  But  if  . 
we  consider  it  as  formed  for  a  numerous  body  of  people  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction,  jt  will  appear  a  rigid  and  partial  aristocracy,  which  lodges 
aU  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  community,  while  it 
d^rades  and  oppresses  the  rest  ^ 

The  spirit  of  government  in  a  commonwealth  of  this  species,  was,  of 
Gourae,  timid  and  jealous.    The  Venetian  nobles  distrusted  their  own  sub- 
jects, and  were  airaid  of  allowing  them  the  use  of  arms.    They  encouraged 
amone  them  the  arts  of  industry  and  commerce  ;  they  employed  them  in 
manufactures  and  in  navigation,  but  never  admitted  tnem  into  the  troops, 
which  the  state  kept  in  its  pay.    The  military  force  of  the  republic  con- 
sisted entifely  of  foreign  mercenaries.    The  command  of  these  was  nevei  ^ 
trusted  to  noble  Venetians,  lest  they  should  acquire  such  influence  over ' 
the  army,  as  might  endanger  the  public  liberty ;  or  become  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  such  power,  as  would  make  them  unwilling;  to  return  to  the  ^ 
condition  of  private  citizens.    A  soldier  of  fortune  was  pKced  at  the  head  ^ 
of  the  armies,  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  to  obtain  that  honour,  was  the 
great  object  of  the  Italian  CondoUierif  or  leaders  of  bands,  who  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  made  a  trade  of  war,  and  raised  and  hired 
out  soldiers  to  different  states.  ,  But  the  same  suspicious  policy,  wbicl- 
induced  the  Venetians  to  employ  th^se  a4venturers,  prevented  their  placing 
entire  confidence  in  them.    Two  noblemen,  appointed  by  the  senate,  ac 
oompanied  their  army,  when  it  took  the  field,  witn  the  appellation  of  Pro- 
vedUori^  and,  like  the  field-deputies  of  the  Dutch  republic  in  latter  times, 
observed  all  the  motions  of  the  general,  and  checked  and  controlled  him 
in  all  his  operations. 

A  commonwealth  .with  such  civil  and  military  institutions,  was  not 
formed  to  make  conquests.  While  its  subjects  were  disarmed,  and  its 
Dobles  excluded  from  militaiy  command,  it  carried  on  its  warlike  enter- 
prises with  great  disadvantage.  This  ought  to  have  taught  the  Venetians 
to  rest  satisfied  with  making  self-preservation  and  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic security,  the  objects  of  their  policy.  But  republics  are  apt  to  be  ' 
seduced  by  the  spirit  of  ambition,  as  well  as  kings.  When  the  Venetians 
so  far  foi^ot  the  interior  defects  in  their  government  as  to  aim  at  extensive 
conquestS|  the  fatal  blow,  whidh  they  received  in  the  war  excited  by  the' 
leaEiie  of  Cambray,  convinced  them  of  the  imprudence  and  danger  of 
making  violenr~effi)rts,  in  opposition  to  the  genius  and  tendency  of  their 
constitution.  - 

ranraln  ftom  the  moat  violent  actlopi  to  Tvhlch  the  last  of  power  prompts  ambltloiis  prlncna. 
Tlftoonh  his  clergy  authorized  Uie  war,  jret  Anne  of  Bretagne,  hb  queen,  entertained  scruples  with 
rcfard  to  the  lawfulneas  of  it.  Tb^  iaag  himself,  (Vom  some  saperstition  of  the  same  kind,  carried 
It  CO  fahitlj :  and,  upon  every  fresh  advantage,  renewed  liis  propositions  of  peace.  Mezeray,  Hisu 
de  France,  fol.  edit.  1085,  torn.  i.  85S.  I  shall  produceanother  proof  of  this  reverence  for  the  papal 
character  still  more  ctrlkiDg.    Guicclardini,  the  most  sagacious,  perhaps,  of  all  modem  historians, 
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,  It  18  not,  howeTer,  by  its  militafy,  but  by  its  naval  and  commcrcialBOwery 
that  the  nni>ortance  of  the  VenetiaD  commonweahh  must  be  estnuatecl.  The 
latter  constkuted  the  real  force  and  nerres  of  the  state.  The  jealousy  of 
eoveminent  did  not  exteiKl  to  this  department  Nothing  was  apraehended 
nom  this  quarter,  that  could  prove  formidable  to  liberty.  The  senate 
encouraged  tiic  nobles  fo  trade,  and  to  serve  on  board  the  ieet  They 
became  merchants  and  admirals.  They  increased  the  wealth  of  tbenr 
country  by  their  industry.  They  added  to  its  dominions,  by  the  valour 
with  which  they  conducted  its  naval  armaments. 

CoauQ^rce  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  to  the  Venetians 
All  the  nations  in  Europe  depended  upon  them,  not  only  for  the  commo 
dities  of  I  the  East,  but  for  various  manufactures  fabricated  by  them  akme, 
or  finished  with  a  dexterity  and  elegance  unknown  in  other  countries. 
From  this  extensive  commerce,  the  state  derived  such  immense  simplies, 
as  concealed  those  vices  in  its  constitution  which  I  have  mentionea ;  and 
enabled  it  to  keep  on^foot  such  armies,  as  were  not  only  an  overmatch  ht 
the  force  which  any  of  its  neighbours  could  bnng  into  the  field,  but  vreie 
sufficient  to  contend,  for  some  time,  with  the  powerful  monarcbs  beyond 
the  Alps.  During  its  struggles  with  the  princes  united  against  it  l^  the 
league  of  Cambray,  the  republic  levied  sums  which,  even  in  the  present 
age,  would  be  deemed  considerable ;  and  while  the  king  of  France  paid 
the  exorbitant  interest  which  1  have  mentioned  for  the  money  advanced  to 
him,  and  the  emperor,  ea^er  to  borrow,  but  destitute  of  credit,  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Maximilian  the  MoneyUu^  the  Venetians  mised  Whatever 
sums  they  pleased,  at  the  moderate  premium  of  ^e  io  the  bdadred.*^ 
y/^  The  constitution  of  Florence  was  perfectly  the  reverse  of  the  Venetian. 
It  partook  as  much  of  democTatical  turbulence  and  licentiousness,  as  the 
other  of  aristocratical  rigour.  Florence,  however,  was  a  commereial,  not 
a  military  democracy.  The  nature  of  its  institutions  was  favourable  to 
commerce,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  was  turned  to^vards  it.  The  vast 
wealth  which  the  family  of  Medici  had  accjuired  \jj  trade,  together  with 
the  magnificence,  the  generosity,  and  the  virtue  of  the  first  Coemo,  eave 
him  such  an  ascendant  over  the  affections  as  well  as  the  councils  of  his 
countiymen,  that  though  the  forms  of  popular  government  were  preserved, 
though  the  various  departments  of  administration  were  fiUed  by  magistrates 
distif^aished  by  the  ancient  names,  apd  elected  in  the  usual  manner,  be 
was  in  reality  the  head  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  in  the  station  of  a 
private  citizen,  he  possessed  supreme  authority.  Cosmo  transmitted  a 
considerable  degree  of  this  power  to  his  descendants ;  and  during  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  political  state  of  Florence  was 
extremely  singular.  The  appearance  of  republican  government  subsisted, 
the  people  were  passionately  attached  to  it,  and  on  some  occasions  con- 
tended warmly  for  their  privileges,  and  yet  they  permitted  a  single  family 
!o  assume  the  direction  ot  their  affairs,  almost  as  absolutely  as  if  it  had  beer 
formerly  invested  with  sovereign  power.  The  jealousy  of  the  Medici 
concurred  with  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Florentines,  in  putting  the 
military  force  of  the  republic  upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  other 
Italian  states.  The  troops,  which  the  Florentines  employed  in  their  wars, 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  mercenary  soldiers,  furnished  by  the  CondMer^ 
or  leaders  of  bands,  wnom  they  took  into  their  pay. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  the  soverei^ty  of  the  bland  61 
Sicily  was  annexed,  the  teudal  government  were  established  in  the  same 
form,  and  with  the  same  defects,  as  in  *he  other  nations  of  Europe,  llie 
frequent  and  violent  revolutions  which  happened  in  that  monarchy  had 
considerably  increased  these  defects,  and  rendered  them  more  intolemble. 

«HiftdolaU|uefMtaCimbnf,|VlLrAMM4aBot  llb.T.  Sudl  SkvU  OKM  ¥4taeii8r.a 
lkviU.e.lS.p.801,4Kc 
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The  succesBiOD  to  the  ciowd  of  Naples  had  been  so  often  inteirupted  er 
altered,  and  so  many  princes  of  foreign  blood  had,  at  di&rent  periodic 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne,  that  the  Neapolitan  nobtlit};  had  los^  in 
a  great  measure,  that  attachment  to  the  family  of  their  sbvereigns,  as  well 
as  that  reverence  for  their  persons,  which,  in  other  feudal  kingdoms,  con- 
tributed to  set  some  bounds  io  the  encroachments  of  the  barons  upon  the 
royal  prerogative  and  power.  At  the  same  time,  the  different  pretenden 
to  the  crown,  being  obliged  to  court  the  barons  who  adhered  to  them,  and 
on  whose  aupiwrt  they  depended  for  the  success  of  their  claims,  they 
augmented  their  privileges  by  liberal  concessions,  and  connived  at  their 
boldest  usurpations*  Even  when  seated  on  the  throne,  it  was  dsuigerons 
for  a  prince,  who  held  hb  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title,  to  venture  on  any  step 
towaitis  extending  his  own  power,  or  circumscribing  that  of  the  nobles. 

from  all  these  causes,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  the  most  turbulent  of 
any  in  Europe,  and  the  authority  oT  its  monarcns  the  least  extensive.  Tboitt;h 
Ferdinand  1.  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1468,  attempted  to  break  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy :  though  his  son  Alphonso,  that  ne  might  crush  it 
at  once  by  cutting  off  the  leaders  of  greatest  reputation  and  influence  amour 
the  Neapolitan  barons,  ventured  to  commit  one  of  the  most  perfidious  ana 
cniel  actions  recorded  in  historv  [A.  D.  14871 ;  the  order  of  nobles  was 
nevertheless  more  exasperated  tnan  humbled  by  their  measures.*  The 
resentment  which  these  outrages  excited  was  so  violent,  and  the  power  of 
the  maleconteot  nobles  was  still  so  formidable,  that  to  these  may  be 
ascribed^  in  a  great  degree,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  Charies  VlII. 
conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.t  « 

The  event  that  gave  rise  to  the  violent  contests  concerning  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  brought  so  many  calamities  upon 
these  kingdoms,  happened  in  the  thirteenth  century  [A.  D.  1254].  U^on 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  Manfred,  his  natural  son,  aspiring 
to  the  Neapolitan  throne,  murdered  his  brother  the  emperor  Conrad  (if  we 
may  believe  contemporary  historians,)  and  by  that  crime  obtained  pos- 
session of  ]t|  The  popes,  from  their  implacable  enmity  to  the  house  of 
Suabia,  not  only  refused  to  recognise  Manfred^s  title,  but  endeavoured  to 
excite  a^^inst  him  some  rival  capable  of  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  his 
band.  Uharies,  count  of  Anjou,  tbe  brother  of  St.  Louis  king  of  France^ 
undertook  this ;  and  he  received  from  the  popes  tbe  investiture  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  as  a  fief  held  of  the  holy  see.  The  count  of 
Anjou's  efibrts  were  crownea  with  success ;  Manfred  fell  in  battle :  and  he 
took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  But  soon  afler,  Charles  sullied  the 
gk>ry  which  be  had  acquired,  by  the  injustice  and  cruelty  with  which  he 

Sit  to  death,  by  tbe  bands  of  the  executioner,  Conradin,  the  last  prince  of 
e  house  of  Suabia,  and  the  riehtful  heir  of  the  Neapolitan  crown.  That 
gallant  young  prince  asserted  nis  title,  to  the  last,  witli  a  courage  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  On  tbe  scaffold,  be  declared  Peter,  at  that  time  prince, 
and  soon  aAer  king  of  Ara^on,  who  had  married  Manfired's  only  daughter, 
his  heir;  and  throwing  his  glove  among  the  people,  he  entreated  Uiat  it 
might  be  carried  to  Peter,  as  the  symbol  by  which  he  conveyed  all  his 
rights  to  him .6  The  desire  of  2L\en^fDg  the  insult  offered  to  royalty,  by 
t&  death  of  Conradin,  concurred  witTi  his  own  ambition,  in  prompting 
Peter  to  take  arms  in  support  of  the  title  which  he  had  acquired.  From 
that  period,  during  almost  two  centuries,  tbe  houses  of  Aragon  and  Aijjou 
contc^ed  lor  tbe  crown  of  Naples.  Amidst  a  succession  of  revolutions 
Dore  rapid,  as  well  as  of  crimes  more  atrocious,  than  what  occur  in  the 
history  of  almost  any  other  kingdom,  roonarchs,  sometimes  of  the  Ara- 
gooese  linet  and  sometimes  of  the  Angevin,  were  seated  on  the  throne.    At 
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length  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon  [A.  D.  1434]  ohtained  such  firm 
possession  of  (his  long  disputed  inheritance,  that  they  transmitted  it  quietJj 
to  a  bastard  branch  of  their  family.* 

The  race  of  the  Angevin  kings,  howeyer,  was  not  extinct,  nor  had  they 
relinquished  their  title  to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  The  count  of  Maine  and 
Provence,  the  heir  of  this  family,  conveyed  all  his  rights  and  pretensions  to 
Louis  XI.  and  to  his  successors  [A.  D.  1494].  Charles  VIII.,  as  I  havt 
already  related,  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order 
to  prosecute  his  claim  with  a  degree  of  vigour  far  superior  to  that  which 
the  princes  from  whom  he  derived  it  had  feen  capable  of  eierting.  The 
rapid  progress  of  his  arms  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  short  time  during  which 
he  enjoy^  the  fruils  of  his  success,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  are 
well  known.    Frederick,  the  heir  of  the  iUe^itimate  branch  of  the  Ara- 

fonese  family,  soon  recovered  the  throne  of  which  Charles  had  dispossessed 
im.  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  against  this  prince^ 
whom  both,  though  for  different  reasons,  considered  as  a  usurper,  ana 
ig^ed  to  divide  his  dominions  between  ihem  [A.  D.  16011.  Frederick, 
'loable  to  resist  the  combined  monarchs,  each  of  whom  was  far  his  superior 
m  power,  resigned  hi^  sceptre.  Louis  and  Ferdinand,  though  they  had 
concurred  in  making  the  conouest,  differed  about  the  division  of  it ;  and 
from  allies  became  enemies.  'But  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  partly  by  the  exci* 
tion  of  such  military  talents  as  gave  him  a  ^ust  title  to  the  appellation  of 
the  Great  Captain^  which  the  Spanish  historians  have  bestowed  upon  him ; 
and  partly  by  such  shameless  and  frequent  violations  of  the  most  solemn 
engagements,  as  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  hb  memoiy;  stripped  the 
French  of  aU  that  thejr  possessed  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  secured 
the  peaceable  possession  of  them  to  his  master.  These,  together  with  his 
other  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  to  his  grandson  Charles  V.  whose 
right  to  possess  them,  if  not  altogether  uncontrovertible,  seems,  at  least,  to 
be  as  well  founded,  as  that  which  the  kings  of  France  set  up  in  opposition 
to  it.t 

There  is  nothing  in  the  political  constitution  or  interior  government  ot 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  so  remaricable,  as  to  require  a  particular  explanation. 
But  as  the  right  of  succession  to  that  fertile  province  was  the  cause  or  the 
pretext  of  almost  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Charies 
V,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  these  disputes  to  their  source,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  pretensions  of  the  various  competitors. 

Durinr  the  loi^  and  fierce  contests  excited  in  Italy  by  the  violence  of 
the  Gueffand  Ghibelline  factions,  the  family  of  Visconti  rose  to  great  emi- 
nence among  their  fellow-titizens  of  Milan.  As  the  Visconti  had  adhered 
uniformly  to  the  Ghibelline  or  Imperial  interest,  they,  by  w'ajr  of  recom- 
pense, received,  from  one  emperor,  the  dignity  of  perpetual  vicars  of  the 
empine  in  Italyt  [A.  D.  1364] :  they  were  created,  by  another,  dukes  of 
Milan  [A.  D.  1396] ;  and,  together  with  that  title,  the  possession  of  the  city 
and  its  territories  was  beistowed  upon  them  as  an  hereditary,  fief.6  John, 
king  of  France,  among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  which  the 
calamities  of  bis  reign  obliged  him  to  employ,  condescended  to  give  one 
of  Ins  daughters  in  marriage  to  John  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  first  duke  of 
Milaii.  finom  whom  he  had  received  considerable  sums.  Valentine  Visconti, 
one  of  the  children  of  this  marriage,  married  her  cousin,  Louis,  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  only  brother  of  Charles  VI.  In  their  marriage-contract,  which 
tfie  Pope  confirmed,  it  was  stipulated  that,  upon  failure  of  heirs  male  in  the 
nmily  of  Visconti,  the  dutchy  of  Afilan  should  descend  to  the  posterity  of 
ValeotuM  and  the  duke  of  Orleans.    That  event  took  place,    in  the  year 
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1447,  Philip  Mariay  the  last  prince  of  (he  ducal  family  of  Visconti,  died. 
Various  competitors  claimed  the  succession.  Cbarlea,  duke  of  Orleans, 
pleaded  his  right  to  it,  founded  on  the  mairia^  contract  of  his  mother 
Valentine  Visconti.  Alfonso  kine^  of  Naples  claimed  it  in  consequence  of 
a  wiU  made  by  Philip  Maria  in  bis  favour.  The  emperor  conteiKled  that, 
upon  the  extinction  of  male  wsue  in  the  family  of  Visconti,  the  fief  returned 
to  the  superior  lord,  and  ought  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  Empire.  The  i>eo- 
ple  of  Milan,  smitten  with  the  love  of  liberty  which  in  that  age  prevailed 
among  the  Italian  states,  declared  against  the  dominion  of  any'master,  and 
established  a  republican  form  of  government. 

But  during  the  struggle  among  so  many  competitors,  the  prize  for  which 
fbej  contended  was  seized  by  one  from  whom  none  of  them  apprehended 
any  danger.  Francis  Sforza,  the  natural  son  of  Jacomuzzo  Storza,  whom 
his  courage  and  abilities  had  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  peasant  to  be 
4»ne  of  tl^  most  eminent  and  powerful  of  the  Italian  Condottieri,  havii^ 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  conunand  of  the  adventurers  who  followed  his 
standard,  had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Milan.  Upon 
this  shadow  of  a  title  Francis  founded  his  pretensions  to  the  dutchy,  which 
be  supported  with  such  talents  and  valour,  as  placed  him  at  last  on  the  ducal 
throne.  The  virtues,  as  well  as  abilities,  with  which  he  governed,  inducing 
bis  subjects  to  foiget  the  defects  in  his  title,  he  transmitted  his  dominions 
quietly  to  his  son ;  from  whom  they  descended  to  his  grandson.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  erand-uncle  Ludovico,  sumamed  the  Moor,  who  took 
possession  oF  the  dutchy  ^  and  hb  rifi^ht  to  it  was  confirmed  by  the  investi- 
ture of  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  the  year  1494.* 

Louis  XL,  who  took  pleasure  in  depressing  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
who  admired  the  political  abilities  oi  Francis  Sforza,  would  not  permit 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  take  any  step  in  prosecution  of  his  right  to  the 
dutchy  of  Milan.  Ludovico  the  Moor  kept  up  such  a  close  connection 
with  Charies  VIII.  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  the  claim  of 
the  family  of  Orleans  continued  to  Tie  dormant.  But  when  the  crown  of 
France  devolved  on  Louis  XIL  duke  of  Orleans,  he  instantly  asserted  the 
rights  of  his  family  with  the  ardour  which  it  was  natural  to  exoect,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  support  them.  Ludovico 
Sforza,  incapable  of  contending  with  such  a  rival,  was  stripped  of  ail  his 
dominions  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  The  king,  clad  in  tne  ducal  robes, 
entered  Milan  mtnumph ;  and  soon  af^er,  Ludovicp,  having  been  betrayed 
by  the  Swiss  in  his  pay,  was  sent  a  prisoner  into  France,  ainl  shut  up  in  the 
castle  of  Loches,  where  he  lay  unpitied  during  the  remainder  o(  his  days. 
In  consequence  of  one  of  the  sin^Iar  revolutions  which  occur  so  frequently 
io  the  hbtoiy  of  the  Milanese,  his  son  Maximilian  Sforza  was  placed  on  the 
ducal  throne,  of  which  he  kept  possession  during  the  rd^n  of  Louis  XIL 
[A.  D.  1512.]  But  his  successor  Francis  I.  was  too  high-spirited  and 
enterprising  tamely  to  relinquish  his  title.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  upon 
the  throne,  ne  prepared  to  invade  the  Milanese ;  and  his  right  of  succession 
to  it  appears,  from  this  detail,  to  have  been  more  natural  and  moie  just 
than  that  of  any  other  competitor. 

It  is  unnecfess^  to  enter  into  any  detail  with  respect  to  the  form  ol 
rovemment  in  Genoa,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  other  inferior  states  of 
Italy.  Their  names,  indeed,  will  ot\en  occw  in  the  following  history. 
But  the  power  of  these  states  themselves  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  their 
fate  depended  little  upon  their  own  efforts ;  and  the  frequent  revolutions 
which  they  underwent,  were  brought  about  rather  by  me  operations  of 
the  princes  who  attacked  or  defenaed  them,  than  by  any  thing  peculiar  in 
their  internal  constitution. 
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Of  the  mat  kingdoms  od  this  side  of  the  Alp8>  Spain  is  one  of  th^ 
most  consioerable ;  and  as  it  was  the  hereditaiy  aomam  of  Charles  V.  a» 
well  as  ^  chief  source  of  his  power  add  wealth*  a  distinct  knowledge 
si  its  political  constitution  is  of  capital  importance  towards  understanding 
the  transactions  of  his  reign. 

The  Vandals  and  Goths,  who  overturned  the  Roman  power  in  Spain, 
established  a  form  of  government  in  that  country,  and  introduced  customs 
and  laws,  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  were  established  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  by  the  otner  victorious  tribes  which  acquired  settlements  there. 
For  some  time,  society  advanced,  amon^  the  new  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
by  the  same  steps,  and  seemed  to  hold  the  same  couise,  as  in  otlier  Euro- 
pean nations.  To  this  progress  a  sudden  stop  was  put  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens  or  Moors  from  Africa  [A.  D.  712.1  The  uoths  could  not 
withstand  the  efforts  of  their  enthusiastic  valour,  which  subdued  the  greatest 
part  of  Spain,  with  the  same  impetuous  rapidity  that  distinguishes  all  the 
operations  of  their  arms.  The  conquerors  introduced  into  the  countiy  in 
which  they  settled,  the  Mahometan  religion,  the  Arabic  laimiage,  the 
manners  of  the  East,  together  with  that  taste  lor  the  arts,  and  mat  love  of 
ele^ce  and  splendour,  which  the  caliphs  had  begun  to  cultivate  among 
their  subjects. 

Such  Gothic  nobles  as  disdained  to  submit  to  the  Moorish  yoke,  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Asturias.  There  they  comforted 
liemselves  with  enjoying  the  exercise  of  me  Christian  religion,  and  with 
Haintainin^  the  authority  of  their  ancient  laws.  Being  jomed  by  many 
of  the  boloest  and  most  warlike  amon^  their  countrymen,  they  sallied  out 
opon  the  adiacent  settlements  of  the  Moors  in  small  parties :  but  venturing 
only  upon  snort  excursions  at  first,  they  were  satisned  with  plunder  ana 
revenge,  without  thinking  of  conquest.  By  degrees,  their  strength  in- 
creased, their  views  enlarged,  a  regular  government  was  established 
among  them,  and  they  began  to  aim  at  extending  their  territories.  While 
they  pushed  on  their  attacks  with  the  unremitting  ardour,  excited  by  zeal 
for  religion,  by  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  by  the  hope  of  rescuii^  their 
country  from  oppression :  while  fliey  conducted  their  operations  with  the 
courage  natural  to  men  who  had  no  other  occupation  but  war,  and  who  were 
strangers  to  all  the  arts  which  corrupt  or  enfeeble  the  mind ;  the  Moors 
gradually  lost  many  of  the  advantages  to  which  they  had  been  indebted 
lor  their  first  success.  They  threw  off  all  dependence  on  the  caliphs  j* 
they  neglected  to  preserve  a  close  connection  with  their  countrymen  m 
Afnca:  their  empire  in  Spain  was  split  into  many  small  kingdoms  ;  the 
arts  which  they  cultivated,  together  with  the  luxury  to  which  these  gave 
rise,  relaxed,  m  some  measure,  the  force  of  their  militaiy  institutions,  and 
abated  the  vigour  of  their  warlike  spirit.  The  Moors,  however,  continued 
still  to  be  a  gallant  people,  and  possessed  great  resources.  According  to 
the  magnificent  styfe  ol  the  Spanish  historians,  eight  centuries  of  almost 
uninterrupted  war  elapsed,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  battles  were 
foug:ht,  before  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain  submitted  to  the 
Chnstian  arms  [1492]. 

As  the  Christians  made  their  conquests  upon  the  Mahometans  at  various 
periods,  and  under  different  leaders,  each  formed  the  territory  which  he 
had  wrested  from  the  common  enemy,  into  an  independent  state.  Spain 
was  divided  mto  almost  as  many  separate  kingdoms  as  it  contained  pro- 
vinces ;  in  each  city  of  note,  a  petty  monarch  established  his  throne,  and 
assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  royafty.  In  a  series  of  years,  however,  by  the 
usual  events  of  intermarriaffes,  or  succession,  or  conquest,  all  these  interior 
principalities  were  aqnexed  to  the  more  powerful  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  of  Aragon.     At  length,  by  the  fortunate  mairiage  of  Ferdinand 
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and  laibeUa,  flie  ibnner  the  hereditaiT  mcMiarch  of  Aragoo,  and  fbe  latter 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  t&e  affection  of  her  subjects  [1481], 
all  the  Spamsh  crowns  were  anitea,  and  descended  in  the  same  line. 

From  this  period,  the  political  constitution  of  Spain  began  to  assume  a 
lesular  and  uniform  appearance ;  the  genius  of  its  government  may  be 
delineated,  and  the  progress  of  its  laws  and  manners  may  be  traced  with 
certainty.  Notwithstamling  the  sii^ular  revolution  which  the  invasion  ot 
the  Moors  occasioned  in  Spain,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  fate,  in  bein^  so 
long  subject  to  the  Mahometan  yoke,  the  customs  introduced  bj  the  Vandals 
and  Goths  had  taken  such  deep  root,  and  were  so  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  frame  of  its  government,  that  in  eveiy  province  which  the  Chris* 
tians  recovered  from  the  Moors,  we  find  the  condition  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  ^litical  constitution,  nearly  the  same  as  in  other  nations  of 
Europe.  Lands  were  held  by  the  same  tenure ;  justice  was  dispensed 
in  the  same  form  ;  the  same  privileges  were  claimed  by  the  nobility :  and 
the  same  power  exercised  by  the  Cortes,  or  general  assembly  of  the  king- 
dom. Several  circumstances  contributed  to  secure  this  permanence  of 
the  feudal  institutions  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  conquest  of  the  Moors, 
which  seemed  to  haVe  overturned  them.  Such  of  the  Spaniards,  as  pre- 
served their  independence,  adhered  to  their  ancient  customs,  not  only 
from  attachment  to  them,  but  out  of  antipathy  to  the  Moors,  to  whose  ideas 
concemii^  property  and  government  these  customs  were  totally  repug- 
nant Even  among  the  Christians,  who  submitted  to  the  Moorish  con- 
'  querors,  and  consented  to  become  their  subiects,  ancient  customs  were  not 
entirely  aboli^d.  They  were  permittea  to  retain  their  religion,  their 
laws  concerning  private  property,  their  forms  of  administerii^  justice,  and^ 
their  mode  of  levying  taxes.  The  followers  of  Mahomet  are  the  only  i 
enthusiasts  who  have  united  the  spirit  of  toleration  with  zeal  for  making  j 
proselyt^  and  who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  took  arms  to  propagate  1 
the  doctrine  of  their  Prophet,  permitted  such  as  would  not  embrace  it,  to  | 
adhere  to  their  own  tenets,  and  to  practise  their  own  rites.  To  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  genius  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  desire 
which  the  Moors  had  of  reconciling  the  Cmistians  to  their  yoke,  it  was 
owing  that  the  ancient  manners  and  laws  in  Spain  survived  the  violent 
shock  of  a  conquest,  and  were  permitted  to  subsist,  notwithstandii^  the 
introduction  of  a  new  religion  and  a  new  form  of  government  into  ffaat 
countnr.  It  is  obvious,  from  all  these  particulars,  that  the  Christians  must 
have  found  it  extremely  easy  to  re-establish  manners  and  j^ovemment  on 
their  ancient  foundations  in  those  provinces  of  Spain  which  they  wrested 
successively  from  tibe  Moors.  A  considerable  part  of  the  people  retained 
such  a  fondness  for  the  customs,  and  such  a  reverence  for  the  laws,  ot 
their  ancestors,  that,  wishing  to  see  them  completely  restored,  they  were 
not  only  willii^  but  eager  to  resume  the  former,  and  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  latter. 

But  though  the  feudal  ^  form  of  government,  witii  all  the  institutions 
which  characterize  it,  was  thus  preserved  entire  in  Castile  and  Aragon, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  kingdoms  which  depei|ded  on  these  crowns,  there 
were  certain  peculiarities  in  their  political  constitutions,  which  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe'.  The  royal  prero^tive, 
extremely  limited  in  every  feudal  kingdom,  was  circumscribed,  in  Spain, 
within  such  narrow  bounds,  as  reduced  the  power  of  the  so7ereign  almost 
to  nothing.  The  privileges  of  the  nobility  were  great  in  proportion,  and 
extendedso  £au:,  as  to  boraer  on  absolute  indepenoence.  The  immunities 
of  the  cities  were  likewise  greater  thah  in  other  feudal  kingdoms,  they 
possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  Cortes,  and  they  aspired  at  obtain- 
we  more.  Such  a  state  of  society,  in  which  the  political  machine  was  so 
ill  adjusted,  and  the  several  members  of  the  legislature  so  improperly 
balanced,  produced  internal  disorders  in  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  which 
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fose  bejcud  thepitchof  tuibulence  and  anarcby  usual  under  the  feudal 
fOTemnieiit  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Spanish  bistoiy  confinns  the  tnith 
oT  this  ol^rration  ;  and  when  the  mutioous  spirit,  to  which  the  genius  of 
their  policy  gave  birth  and  vkour,  was  no  longer  restrained  and  overawed 
bj  the  inunediate  dread  of  Uie  Momsh  arms,  it  broke  out  into  more 
fifequent  insurrections  against  the  ^veniment  of  their  princes,  as  well  as 
more  outrageous  insults  on  their  dignity,  than  occur  in  the  annals  of  any 
other  counUy.  These  were  accompamed  at  some  tunes  with  more  liberal 
sentiments  concerning  the  rierbts  of  the  people,  at  other  times  with  more 
elevated  notions  concerning  we  privileges  ol  the  nobles,  than  were  common 
in  other  nations. 

In  the  principality^  of  Catalonia,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Aragim,  the  impatience  of  the  people  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their 
fiTievances  having  prompted  them  to  take  arms  against  their  soverekn, 
John  11.  [A.  0.  1462],  they,  by  a  solemn  deed,  readied  the  oath  of  afle- 
giance  which  they  had  swoni  to  him,  declared  him  and  bis  posterity  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  throne,*  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  republican  form 
of  government,  in  order  to  secure  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  that  liberty, 
ai\er  which  they  aspired.t  Nearlv  about  the  same  pjeriod,  the  indignation 
of  the  Castilian  nooiJity  against  tne  weak  and  flagitious  administration  of 
Henry  IV.  having  led  them  to  combine  against  him,  they  arrogated,  as 
one  of  the  privil^^s  belonging  to  their  oraer,  the  right  of  trying  and  of 
passing:  sentence  on  their  sovereign.  That  the  exercise  of  this  power 
might  oe  as  public  and  solemn,  as  U^  pretension  to  it  was  bold,  they  sum- 
moned all  the  nobility  of  tbeii  nartjr  to  meet  at  Avila  [A.  D.  1465]  ;  a 
spacious  theatre  was  erected  in  a  plain,  without  the  walk  of  the  town  :  an 
image,  representing  the  king,  was  seated  mi  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  sceptre  in  its  hand,  and  the  sword  of  justice 
hj  its  side.  The  accusation  against  the  king  was  read,  and  the  sentence 
of  deposition  was  pronounced,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  article  of  the  charge,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
advanced,  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  image :  at  the  cVtse 
of  the  second,  the  Conde  de  Placentia  snatched  the  swonf  of  justice  ^lom 
its  side  ;  at  the  close  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  Benevent^  wrested  Ihe 
sceptre  from  its  hand;  at  the  close  of  the  last,  Don  Di^o  Lopes  de 
Stuniga  tumbled  it  headlong  from  the  throne.  At  the  same  instant,  lion 
Alphonso,  Henry's  brother,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  in 
his  stead.| 

The  most  daring  leaders  of  faction  would  not  have  ventured  on  these 
measures,  nor  have  conducted  them  with  such  public  ceremony,  if  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  concerning  the  royal  dignity  had  not  been  so 
formed  by  the  laws  and  policy  to  which  they  were  accustomed  both  in 
Castile  and  Catalonia,  as  prej^ared  them  to  approve  of  such  extraordinary 
proceedings,  or  to  acquiesce  m  them. 

In  Aragon,  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical,  but  the  genius  and 
maxims  of  it  were  purely  republican.  The  kings  who  were  long  elective, 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  power;  the  real  exercise  of  it  was  in  the 
Cortes  or  parliament  of  the  kingdom.  This  supreme  assembly  was  com 
posed  of  lour  different  arms  or  members.  The  nobilitr  of  the  first  rank ; 
The  equestrian  order,  or  nobility  of  the  second  class :  The  representatives 
of  the  cities  and  towns  whose  right  to  a  place  in  tne  Cortes,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  the  historians  of  Aragon,  was  coeval  with  the  constitution ; 
The  ecclesiastical  order,  composed  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  chuit:h. 
together  with  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy .§    No  law  coula 

«  Zuiita  AimalM  de  Arag.  torn.  Ir.  113. 115,  &c  t  Ferrerma  Htat.  d  Eqwcne,  tom.  ▼«.  p.  «L 
F.  Orleans  Revol.  d^Espagne,  torn.  Ui.  p.  155.  L.  Marfaunu  Sicalas  de  Reb.  Hupan.  apnd  Schotii 
Bcripi.  Hbpan.  foL 4ia.  ,  i  Marian. Hiat.  Ub. xxiii.  c 0.  t  Forna de  Cdcbvar.  CorteilB 
Antgoa  por  Geroo.  llartel- 
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pan  in  diis  asaemblT  without  the  assent  of  ereiy  single  member  who  had  j  . 
•  r^ht  to  vote.*  Without  the  permission  of  the  Cortes,  no  tax  could  be  [ 
imposed ;  no  war  could  be  declared ;  no  peace  could  be  concluded  ;  no 
money  could  be  coined :  nor  could  any  alteration  be  made  in  the  current 
tpecie.t  The  power  ot  reviewing  the  proceeding  of  all  inferior  courts, 
the  privil^e  of  mspectii^  eveiy  department  of  admmistration,  and  the  right 
of  redressmg  ail  grievances,  belonged  to  the  Cortes.  Nor  did  those  who 
conceived  themselves  to  be  a^pgrieved,  address  the  Cortes  in  the  humble 
tone  of  suppliants,  and  petition  for  redress ;  they  demanded  it  as  tbe 
birthright  of  freemen,  and  required  the  guardians  of  their  liberty  to 
decide  with  respect  to  the  points  which  they  laid  before  them  4  This 
lovereign  court  was  held,  during  several  centuries,  ever^  year ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  regulation  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  me  four- 
teenth century,  it  was  convoked  from  that  period  only  once  m  two  years. 
After  it  was  assembled,  the  king  had  no  right  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  it 
without  its  own  consent ;  and  the  session  continued  forty  day8.§ 

Not  satistied  with  bavins'  greeted  such  formidable  barriers  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  roysd  prerogative,  nor  willing  to  commit  the  sole 
guardianship  of  their  liberties  entirely  to  the  vigilance  and  authority  of 
an  assembly,  similar  to  the  diets,  stat^^eneral,  and  parliaments,  in  wtiich 
the  other  feudal  nations  have  placed  so  much  confidence,  the  Ara^onese 
had  recourse  to  an  institution  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  elected  a  Justiza 
or  supreme  judg^e.  This  magistrate,  whose  office  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Epbori  in  ancient  Sparta,  acted  as  the  protector  of  the  people, 
and  the  comptroller  of  the  prince.  The  person  of  the  justiza  was  sacred, 
his  power  and  jurisdiction  almost  unbounded.  He  was  the  supreme 
interpreter  of  the  laws.  Not  only  inferior  judges^  but  the  kings  them- 
selves, were  bound  to  coQsult  him  in  every  doubtful  case,  and  to  receive 
his  responses  with  implicit  deference.!!  An  appeal  lay  to  him  from  the 
royal  judges,  as  well  as  from  tho^e  appointed  by  the  barons  within 
their  respective  territories.  Even  when  no  appeal  was  made  to  him, 
he  coulcl  interpose  by  his  own  authority,  prohibit  the  ordinary  judge 
to  proceed,  take  immediate  cognizance  ot  the  court  himself,  and  remove 
the  party  accused  to  the  Mamfestaiionf  or  prison  of  the  state,  to  which 
no  person  had  access  but  by  his  permission.  His  power  was  exerted 
with  no  less  vigour  and  effect  in  superintendii^  the  administration  of 
government,  than  in  regulatii^  the  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  justiza,  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  king.  He  had  a  title 
to  review  all  the  royal  proclamations  and  patents,  and  to  declare  whetfier 
or  not  they  were  agreeaole  to  law,  and  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
He,  by  his  sole  authority,  could  exclude  any  of  the  king's  ministers  from 
the  conduct  of  af^drs,  and  call  them  to  answer  for  their  maladministra- 
tion. He  himself  was  accountable  to  the  Cortes  only,  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  dischaiged  the  duties  of  this  hiffh  office ;  and  performed 
functions  of  the  greatest  importance  that  could  be  committed  to  a  sub* 
ject  [31]. IT 

It  IS  evident,  finom  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Aragonese 
Cortes,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  justiza,  that  a  veiy  small 
portion  of  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  The  Aragonese 
seem  to  have  been  solicitous  that  their  monarchs  should  know  and  feel 
this  state  of  impotence^  to  which  they  were  reduced.  Even  in  swearing 
allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  an  act  which  ought  naturally  to  be  accosn- 
panied  with  professions  ofsubmission  and  respect,  they  devised  an  oath» 
in  such  a  form,  as  to  remind  him  of  his  dependence  on  his  subjects. 
**  We,"  said  the  justiza  to  the  king,  in  name  of  his  high-spirited  barons* 

•  Mattel,  ibid.  p.  3.  t  Hier.  Blanea  Comment  Ser.  Aragon.  an.  Schot.  Script.  Bispaa.  y6L 

tt.  p.  750.         Z  Martel.  Forma  dc  Celebr.  p.  9.  ^  Hler.  Blonca  Comment.  763.         fl  Blmea 

feat  preserred  two  rcanonaet  of  the  JuMiza  to  James  II.  \r ho  reigned  towards  the  doM  of  the  tniitdwuli 
mutOTj,    Blanea,  748.         f  Hier.  Biaoca  Commeat.  p.  747—755. 
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^  who  are  each  of  us  as  good,  and  who  are  altogether  more  poweiibl  than 
you,  promise  obedience  to  your  govermnent,  if  you  maintain  our  rights 
and  liberties ;  but  if  not,  not''  Confonnably  to  this  oath,  they  established 
it  as  a  fundaimental  article  in  their  constitution,  that  if  the  king  should 
▼iolate  their  rights  and  priyileges,  it  was  lawful  for  the  people  to  disclaim 
him  as  their  sovereifi;D,  and  to  elect  another,  even  thou^  a  heathen,  in  his 
place.*  The  attachment  of  the  Aragonese  to  this  smgular  constitution 
of  eovemment  was  extreme,  and  their  respect  for  it  approached  to  super- 
stitious veneration  [32].  In  the  preamble  to  one  of  their  laws,  they 
declare,  that  such  was  the  barrenness  of  their  country,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  if  it  were  not  on  account  of  the  liberties  bj  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  other  nations,  the  people  would  abandon  it, 
ana  go  in  quest  of  a  settlement  to  some  more  fruitful  region. t 

In  Castile  there  were  not  such  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  government, 
as  to  establish  any  remaricable  distinction  between  it  and  that  of  the  othe- 
European  nations.  The  executive  part  of  government  was  committed  tc 
the  king,  but  with  a  prerogative  extremely  limited.  The  legislative 
authority  resided  in  the  Cortes,  which  was  composed  of  the  nobility,  the 
dknified  ecclesiastics,  and  the  representatives  of  the  cities.  The  assembly 
<^the  Cortes  in  Castile  was  very  ancient,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost 
coeval  with  the  constitution.  The  members  of  the  three  different  orders, 
who  had  a  right  of  sufira^^,  met  in  one  place,  and  deliberated  as  one 
collective  body ;  the  decisions  of  which  were  regulated  hj  the  sentiments 
of  the  majority.  The  right  of  imposing  taxes,  of  enacting  laws,  and  of 
redressing  grievances,  belonged  to  this  assembly :  and,  in  order  to  secure 
the  assent  oif  the  king  to  such  statutes  and  regulations  as  were  deemed 
salutary  or  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  usual  in  the  Cortes  to  take  no 
step  towards  granting  money,  until  all  business  rdative  to  the  public  welfare 
was  concluded.  The  representatives  of  cities  seem  to  have  obtained  a 
seat  very  early  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  and  soon  acquired  such  influence 
and  creait,  as  were  very  uncommon,  at  a  period  when  the  splendour  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  nobility  had  eclipsed  or  depressed  all  otner  orders  of 
men.  The  number  of  members  from  cities  bore  such  a  proportion  to  that 
of  the  whole  collective  body,  as  rendered  them  extremely  respectable  m 
the  Cortes  [33],  The  degree  of  consideration,  which  they  possessed  In 
the  state,  may  be  estimated  by  one  event.    Upon  the  death  of  John  I. 

S4.  D.  1390]  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed  to  govern  the  kif^dom 
uring  the  minority  of  his  son.  It  wa5  co?r<posed  of  an  equal  number  of 
noblemen,  and  of  aeputies  chosen  by  the  cities ;  the  latter  were  admitted 
to  the  same  rank,  and  invested  with  the  same  powers  as  prelates  and 
srandees  of  the  firat  order.J  But  though  the  members  of  communities  in 
Uastile  were  elevated  above  the  condition  wherein  they  were  placed  in 
other  kingd(»ns  of  Europe ;  though  they  had  attained  to  such  political 
importance,  that  even  the  proud  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  feudal  aristocracy 
could  not  exclude  them  from  a  considerable  snare  in  government ;  yet  the 
nobles,  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions  of  the  commons,  continued  to 
assert  the  privileges  of  their  order,  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  in  a  tone 
extremely  nigh.  There  was  not  any  bodjr  of  nobility  in  Europe  more 
distinguished  for  independence  of  spirit,  haughtiness  of  deportment,  and 
bold  pretensions,  than  that  of  Castile.  The  histoiy  of  that  monarchy 
affords  the  naost  striking  examples  of  the  vigilance  with  which  they 
observed,  and  of  the  vigour  with  which  they  opposed,  eveir  measure  of 
their  kings,  that  tended  to  encroach  on  their  jurisdiction,  to  aiminish  theb 
di^ty,  or  to  abridge  their  power.  Even  :n  their  ordinary  intercourse 
with  their  monarchs,  they  preserved  such  a  consciousness  of  their  rank, 
that  the  nobles  of  the  first  order  claimed  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  covered,  in 

»  Bkr.  Btanca  ComnMst  p.  7»  f  Ibtd  p.  7S1  t  Martan.  HiM.  lib.  xrUl  o.  IS. 
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Ae  ro^ral  presence,  and  approached  their  sorerngns  rather  as  equals  than 
as  subjects.  * 

The  constitutions  of  the  subor(tinate  monarchies,  which  depended  on 
the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  nearly  resembled  those  ol  the  king- 
doms  to  which  they  were  annexed.  In  all  of  them,  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence  of  the  nobles  were  great ;  the  immunities  and  power  of  the 
cities  were  considerable. 

An  attentive  observation  of  the  singular  situation  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
various  events  which  occurred  there,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to 
the  union  of  its  kingdoms  under  Ferdins^nd  and  Isabella,  will  discover  the 
causes  to  which  all  the  peculiarities  in  its  political  constitution  I  have 
pointed  out,  ought  to  be  ascribed. 

As  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  wrested  fiom  the  Mahometans  gradually 
and  with  difficulty,  the  nobles  who  followed  the  standard  of  any  eminent 
leader  in  these  wars,  conquered  not  for  him  alone,  but  for  themselves. 
They  claimed  a  share  in  the  lands  which  their  valour  had  wpn  from  the 
enemy,  and  their  prosperity  and  power  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  prince  extended. 

Duriner  their  perpetual  wars  with  the  Moors,  the  monarchs  of  the  seve* 
ral  kif^oms  in  Spain  depended  so  much  on  their  nobles,  tiiat  it  became 
necessary  to  conciliate  their  good-will  by  successive  grants  of  new  honours 
and  privileges.  By  the  time  that  any  prince  could  establi^  his  dominion 
in  a  conquered  province,  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  was  parcelled 
out  by  him  among  his  barons,  with  such  jurisdiction  and  immunities  as 
raised,  them  ahnost  to  sovereij^  power. 

At  the  s^LToe  time,  the  km&^oms  erected  in  so  many  different  comers 
of  Spain,  were  of  inconsiderable  extent.  The  petty  monarch  was  but 
little  elevated  above  his  nobles.  They,  feeling  themselves  to  be  almost 
his  ec^uals,  acted  as  such ;  and  could  not  look  up  to  the  kings  of  such  limited 
domains  with  the  same  reverence  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  great  monar^ 
chies  in  Europe  were  viewed  by  their  subjects  [34], 

While  these  circumstances  concurred  in  exalting  the  nobility,  and  in 
depressii^  the  royal  authority,'  there  were  other  causes  which  raised  the 
cities  in  Spain  to  consideration  and  power. 

As  the  open  country,  during  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  was  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  no  peace  or  truce 
was  so  permanent  as  to  prpve  any  lasting  security,  self-preservation 
obKged  persons  of  all  ranks  to  fix  tneir  residence  in  places  of  strength. 
The  castles  of  the  barons,  which,  in  other  countries,  afforded  a  commo- 
dious retreat  from  the  depredations  of  banditti,  or  from  the  transient  vio- 
lence of  any  interior  commotion,  were  unable  to  resist  an  enemy  whose 
operations  were  conducted  with  regular  and  persevering  vigour.  Cities, 
m  which  g^at  numbers  united  for  their  mutual  defence,  were  the  o^ 
places  in  which  people  could  reside  Mrith  any  prospect  of  safety.  To 
this  was  owing  the  rapid  growth  of  thbse  cities  in  Spain  of  which  the 
Christians  recovered  possession.  All  who  fled  from  the  Moorish  yoke 
resorted  to  them  as  to  an  asylum;  and  in  them,  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  took  the  field  a^inst  tne  Mahometans  established  their  families. 

Several  of  these  cities,  durine  a  longer  or  shorter  course  of  ^rears,  were 
tiie  capitals  of  little  states,  andenjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  accele- 
rate the  increase  of  inhabitants  in  every  place  that  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

From  those  concurnng  causes,  the  number  of  cities  in  Spain,  at  the 
beginning  of  tiie  fifteenth  century,  had  become  considerable,  and  they 
were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion  which  was  common  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  except  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Codntrics.  The  Moors  had 
mtroduced  manufactures  into  those  cities,  while  under  their  dominion. 
The  Christians,  who,  by  intermixture  with  them,  had  learned  their  arts 
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continued  to  cultivate  these.  Trade  in  veveral  of  the  Spanish  town 
appears  to  liave  been  carried  on  with  vigour ;  and  the  spirit  of  commerce 
continued  to  preserve  the  number  of  weir  inlMtbitants«  as  the  sense  ot 
danger  had  first  induced  ^em  to  crowd  tog;%thir. 

As  the  Spanish  cities  were  populous,  tta^f  of  the  inhabitants  were  of 
A  rank  superior  to  those  who  resided  in  townt  in  other  countries,  of  £u 
rope.  That  cause,  which  contributed  chiefly  to  their  population,  affected 
equally  persons  of  every  condition,  who  flocked  thitner  promiscuously, 
in  order  to  find  shelter  there,  or  in  hopes  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
enemy,  with  greater  advantage  than  in  any  other  station.  The  persons 
elected  as  their  representatives  in  the  Cortes  by  the  cities,  or  promoted 
to  oflices  of  trust  and  dignity  in  the  government  of  the  community,  were 
often,  as  will  appear  from  transactions  which  I  shall  hereafter  relate,  of 
such  considerable  rank,  in  the  kingdom,  as  reflected  lustre  on  their  coo* 
stituents,  and  on  the  stations  wherein  they  were  placed. 

As  it  was  'impossible  to  carry  on  a  continual  war  against  the  Moor^ 
without  some  other  military  force  than  that  which  the  barons  were  obliged 
lo  bring  into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  some  troops^  particularly  a  body  of  li^ht  cava!  17,  in 
constant  pay.  It  was  one  of  tne  privileges  of  the  nobles^tnat  their  lands 
were  exempt  from  the  burden  of  taxes.  The  charge  01  supporting  the 
troops  requisite  for  the  public  safety,  fell  wholly  upon  the  cities ;  and 
their  kings,  bein^  obliged  frequently  to  apply  to  them  for  aid,  found  i( 
necessary  to  gam  their  favour  hj  concessions,  which  not  only  extended 
their  immunities,  but  added  to  their  wealth  and  power. 

When  the  influence  of  all  these  circumstances,  peculiar  to  Spain,  is 
added  to  the  general  and  common  causes,  which  contributed  to  aggran- 
dize cities  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  this  will  fully  account  iSr  the 
extensive  privileges  which  they  acquired,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinaiy 
consideration  to  which  thejr  attained,  in  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms  [;35]. 

Bv  these  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  this  unusual  puwer 
of  the  cities  in  Spain,  the  royal  prerogative  was  hemmed  in  on  cveiy 
side,  and  reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds.  Sensible  of  this,  and  im- 
patient of  such  restraint,  several  monarchs  endeavoured  at  various  junc- 
tures and  by  different  means,  to  enlaige  their  own  jurisdiction.  Their 
power,  however,  or  their  abilities,  were  so  unequal  to  the  undertaking* 
that  their  efibrts  were  attended  with  little  success.  But  when  FerdinaM 
and  Isabella  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  united  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  and  delivered  from  the  danger  and  interruption  of  domestic  wars^ 
they  were  not  only  in  a  condition  to  resume,  but  were  now  able  to  pro- 
secute with  advantage,  the  schemes  of  extending  the  prerogative,  which 
their  ancestors  had  attempted  in  vain.  Ferdinand^s  profound  saeacity  in 
concerting  bis  measures,  his  persevering  industiy  in  conducting  them,  and 
his  uncommon  address  in  carrying  them  into  execution,  fitted  him  admi- 
rably for  an  undertaking  which  required  all  these  talents. 

As  the  overgrown  power  and  nigh  pretensions  of  the  nobility  were 
what  the  monarchs  of  Spain  felt  most  sensibly,  and  bore  with  the  great- 
est impatience,  the  great  object  of  Ferdinand^s  policy  was  to  reduoe 
these  within  more  moderate  bounds.  Under  various  pretexts,  sometimes 
by  violence,  more  frequently  in  consequence  of  decrees  obtained  in  the 
courts  of  law,  he  wrested  from  the  barons  a  great  part  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  inconsiderate  bounty  of  former  monarchs» 
p^icularh^  during  the  feeble  and  profuse  reign  of  bis  predecessor  Henry 
ly.  He  did  not  give  the  entire  conduct  ot  affairs  to  persons  of  noble 
birth,  who  were  accustomed  to  occupy  every  department  of  importance 
in  peace  or  m  war,  as  if  it  had  been  a  privilege  peculiar  to  their  order, 
to  be  employed  as  the  sole  counsellors  and  ministers  of  the  crown.  He 
often  transacted  business  of  great  consequence  without  their  intenrentum, 
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and  bestowed  many  offi(»s  rf  power  and  trust  on  new  men,  devoted  to 
Ids  interest*  He  introduced  a  decree  of  state  and  dignity,  into  his  court* 
wLich  being  little  knows  in  Spam,  while  it  remained  splH  into  manjp 
small  kingdoms,  tai^ht  the  nobles  to  approach  their  sovereign  with  more 
cerenMxiyy  and  gradually  rendered  him  the  object  of  greater  deference 
and  respect. 

The  annexing  the  mastership  of  the  three  militaiy  orders  of  St.  JagOi 
Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  to  tne  crown,  was  another  expedient,  by  which 
Ferdinand  greatly  augmented  the  revenue  and  power  of  the  kin^  of 
Spam.  These  orders  were  instituted  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Knights 
Templars  and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  on  purpose  to  wage  perpetual 
war  with  the  Mahometans,  and  io  protect  the  pilgjims  who  visited 
Compostella,  or  other  places  of  eminent  sanctity  in  Spain.  The  zeal  and 
superstition  of  the  ages  in  which  they  were  founded,  prompted  persons  of 
every  rank  to  bestow  such  liberal  donations  on  those  hoi v  warriors,  Ihat. 
in  a  short  time,  they  engrossed  a  considerable  share  in  the  property  and 
wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  mastersliips  of  these  orders  came  to  be 
stations  of  the  greatest  power  and  opiilence  to  which  a  Spanish  nobleman 
could  be  advanced.  These  high  dignities  were  in  the  disposal  of  the 
knights  of  the  order,  and  placed  the  persons  on  whom  they  conferred 
them  almost  on  a  level  with  their  sovereign  [36l.  Ferdinand,  unwilling 
that  the  nobility,  whom  he  considered  as  alrea(fy  too  formidable,  should 
derive  such  additional  credit  and  influence  from  possessing  the  ^vemment 
of  these  wealthy  fraternities,  was  solicitous  to  wrest  it  out  of  meir  hands, 
and  to  vest  it  in  the  crown.  His  measures  for  accomplishing  this  were 
wisely  planned,  and  executed  with  vigourt  [A.  D.  1476  and  1493].  By 
addr^ses,  by  promises,  and  by  threate,  he  prevailed  on  the  kmghts  of 
each  order  to  place  Isabella  and  hidi  at  the  head  of  it.  Innocent  VIII. 
and  Alexander  VI.  gave  this  election  the  sanction  of  papal  authority  ;| 
and  subsequent  pontilb  rendered  the  annexation  of  these  masterships  to 
the  crown  perpetual. 

While  Ferdmand,  by  this  measure,  dimimshed  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  nobility,  and  added  new  lustre  or  authority  to  the  crown,  he  was 
takii^  other  unportant  steps  with  a  view  to  the  same  object.  The  sove- 
reign jurisdiction,  which  the  feudal  barons  exercised  within  their  own 
ternt(me8,  was  the  pride  and  distinction  of  their  order.  To  have  invaded 
openly  a  privilege  which  they  prized  so  highly,  and  in  defence  of  which 
they  would  have  run  so  eagerly  to  arms,  was  a  measure  too  daring  for  a 
prince  of  Ferdinand's  cautious  temper.  He  took  advantage,  however, 
of  an  opportunity  which  the  state  ot  his  kingdoms  and  the  spirit  of  his 
people  presented  him,  in  order  to  undermine  what  he  durst  not  assault* 
The  incessant  depredations  of  the  Moors,  the  want  of  discipline  among 
the  troops  which  were  employed  to  oppose  them,  the  frequent  civil  wars 
between  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  undisceming  rage  with 
which  the  barons  carried  on  their  private  wars  with  each  other,  filled 
all  the  provinces  of  Spain  with  disorder.  Rapine,  outrage*  and  murder, 
became  so  common  as  not  only  to  interrupt  commerce,  but  in  a  great 
measure  to  suspend  all  intercourse  between  one  place  and  another.  That 
security  and  protection,  which  men  expect  from  entering  into  civil  society, 
ceasea  in  a  great  de^e.  Internal  order  and  police,  while  the  feudal 
institutions  remained  m  vigour,  were  so  little  objects  of  attention,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  was  so  extremely  feeble,  that  it  would  have  been 
vain  to  have  expected  relief  from  the  established  laws  or  the  ordinary 
judges.  But  the  evil  became  so  intolerable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
who  were  the  chiei  sufferers,  grew  so  impatient  of  this  anarchy,  that 

* Zartta  Anim1o«  de  Aiag .  tom.  vl.  p. 8S.  f  Marian.  Hist.  llh.  xxr.  c  5.  t  Zunta  Annalec 
tifD  T.  p.  93.  MM  Antnn.  Nebrlnenclt  renun  a  FenUnand  et  Ellsabe  getUurom  decadei  ii.  apul 
S.Ho .  mtfpL  Umpan,  i-  8%). 
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telf-preservatioa  forced  them  to  have  recourse  to  an  extraordinaiy  remedy. 
About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuir,  the  cities  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  and  after  their  example,  those  in  Castile,  formed  themselves  into 
an  association  distii^ished  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  They 
exacted  a  certain  contribution  from  each  of  the  associated  towns :  they 
levied  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  protect  travellers,  and 
to  pursue  criminals :  they  appomted  judges,  who  opened  their  courts  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Whoever  was  guilty  of  murder,  robbeiy, 
or  of  any  act  that  violated  the  public  peace,  and  was  seized  by  the  troops 
of  the  Brotherhood^  was  carried  before  judges  of  their  nomination,  who, 
without  paying  any  re&^ard  to  the  exclusive  and  sovereign  jurisdiction, 
whicL  ^iie  lord  of  the  place  might  claim,  tried  and  condemned  the  crimi- 
nals.  By  the  establishment  of  this  fraternity,  the  prompt  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  was  restored ;  and,  together  with  it,  internal 
tranquillity  and  order  be^an  to  return.  The  nobles  alone  murmured  at 
this  salutary  institution.  They  complained  of  it,  as  an  encroachment  on 
one  of  their  most  valuable  privileges.  They  remonstrated  against  it  in  a 
bi^  tone ;  and,  on  some  occasions,  refused  to  grant  any  aid  to  the  cro^vn, 
unless  it  were  abolished.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  sensible  not  only 
of  the  good  effects  of  the  Holy  Brotheiiiood  with  respect  to  the  police  of 
his  kingdoms,  but  perceived  its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  at  length  to  an* 
nib  Hate,  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility.  He  countenanced  it 
on  every  occasion.  He  supported  it  with  the  -whole  force  of  royal  au- 
thority ;  and  besides  the  expedients  employed  by  him  in  common  with 
the  other  monarchs  of  Europe,  he  availed  himself  of  this  institution,  which 
was  peculiar  to  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  limit  and  abolish  that  independent 
jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  which  was  no  less  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  prince,  than  with  the  order  of  society  [37], 

But  mough  Ferdinand  by  these  measures  considerably  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  prerogative,  arid  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  and  power 
far  beyond  what  any  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed,  yet  the  limitations 
of  the  royal  authonty,  as  well  as  the  barriers  against  its  encroachments, 
continued  to  be  many  and  stror^.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  vigorous 
among  the  people  of  Spain ;  the  spirit  of  independence  was  high  amoiig 
the  nobility :  and  though  the  love  of  glory,  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  in 
every  period  of  their  histoiy,  prompted  tnem  to  support  Ferdinand  with 
zeal  in  his  foreign  operations,  and  to  afford  him  such  aid  as  enabled  him 
not  only  to  undertake  but  to  execute  great  enterprises ;  he  reigned  over 
his  subjects  with  a  jurisdiction  less  extensive  than  that  of  any  oi  the  great 
xrionarchs  in  Europe.  It  will  appear  from  maiiy  passages  in  the  following 
history,  that  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Charies 
V.  the  prerogative  of  the  Spanish  crown  was  equally  circumscribed. 

The  ancient  government  and  laws  in  France  so  nearly  resembled  those 
of  the  other  feudal  kir^doms,  that  such  a  detail  with  respect  to  them  as 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  J  iculiar  mstitutions  which  took  place  in  Spain,  would  b^  superfluous. 
In  f  e  view  which  I  have  exhibited  of  the  means  by  which  the  French 
mof.archs  acquired  such  a  full  command  of  the  national  force  of  their 
'.if^dom,  as  enabled  them  to  er^agc  in  extensive  schemes  of  foreign  ope 
ration,  I  have  alieady  pointed  out  the  great  steps  by  which  they  amranced 
towards  a  more  ample  possession  of  political  power,  and  a  more  uncon 
trolled  exercise  of  their  royal  prerogative.  All  that  now  remains  is  to 
take  notice  of  such  particulars  in  the  constitution  of  France,  as  serve  either 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  countries,  or  tend  to  throw  any  light  oo 
the  transactions  of  that  period,  to  which  the  following  history  extends. 

Under  the  French  monarchs  of  the  first  race,  the  royal  prerogative  was 
veiy  inconsiderable.  The  general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  met 
annually  at  stated  seasons,  extended  their  authority  to  every  department 
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of  goYenuneDt.  The  power  of  electing  kings,  of  enacting  laws,  of  »• 
(btising  g^nevancest  of  confeirii^  donations  on  the  prince,  of  passii^ 
judgment  in  the  last  resort,  with  respect  to  ever^  person  and  to  eveij 
cause,  resided  in  this  great  convention  of  the  nation.  Under  tlie  second 
tace  of  kiws,  notwithstanding  the  power  and  splendour  which  the  con- 
quests of  Charlemagne  added  to  the  crown,  the  giRneral  assemblies  of  the 
oatioD  continued  to  possess  extensive  authority.  The  right  of  determining 
which  of  the  royal  family  should  be  placed  on  the  throne,  was  vested  in 
them.  The  princes,  elevated  to  that  dignity  by  their  suffrage,  were  ac- 
customed r^ularly  to  call  and  to  consult  them  with  respect  to  eveiy  affair 
of  importance  to  the  state*  and  without  their  consent  no  law  was  passed, 
and  no  new  tax  was  leviea. 

But,  by  the  time  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  father  of  the  third  race  of  kings, 
took  possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  such  changes  had  happerfid  in 
the  political  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  considerably  affected  the  power  and 
jarisdictlon  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  The  royal  authority, 
m  the  hands  of  the  degenerate  posterity  of  Charlemagne,  bad  dwindled 
into  insignificance  and  contempt.  Eveiy  considerable  proprietor  of  land 
had  foimed  his  territoiy  into  a  barony,  almost  independent  of  the 
sovereign.  The  dokes  or  governors  of  provinces,  the  counts  or  governors 
of  towns^and  small  districts,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  had  ren- 
dered these  d^^ties,  which  originally  were  granted  only  during  pleasure 
or  for  life,  hereditary  in  their  families.  Each  of  these  had  usurped  all 
the  rights  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  the  distinctions  of  royalty, 
particulariy  the  privileges  of  dispensing  justice  within  their  own  dcunains, 
of  coining  money,  and  of  waging  war.  Every  district  was  governed  by 
local  customs,  acknowledged  a  distinct  lord,  and  pursued  a  separate  in- 
terest. The  formality  of  doing  homage  to  then  sovereign,  was  almost  the 
only  act  of  subjection  which  those  haughty  i/arons  would  perform,  and 
that  bound  them  no  farther  than  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  its 
obligations  [38]. 

In  a  kin^om  broken  into  so  many  independent  baronies,  hardly  any 
common  pnnciple  of  union  remained ;  and  the  general  assembly,  in  its 
deliberations,  could  scarcely  consider  the  nation  as  forming  one  body,  or 
establish  common  reflations  to  be  of  equal  force  in  evejy  part.  Widiin 
the  immediate  domains  of  the  crown,  the  king  mieht  publish  laws,  and 
they  were  obeyed,  because  there  he  was  acknowledgea  as  the  only  lord. 
But  if  he  had  aimed  at  rendering  these  laws  e^eneral,  that  woula  have 
alarmed  the  barons  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  indej)endence  of  their 
jurisdiction.  The  barons,  when  met  in  tne  great  national  convention, 
avoided,  with  no  less  care,  the  enacting  of  general  laws  to  be  observed  in 
every  pajrt  of  the  kii^om,  because  the  execution  of  them  must  have 
been  vested  in  the  kii^,  and  would  have  enlarged  that  paramount  power, 
which  was  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  Thus,  under  the  descendants  of 
Hugh  Capet,  the  States  General  (for  that  was  the  name  by  which  the 
supreme  assembly  of  the  French  nation  came  then  to  be  distinguished) 
lost  their  legislative  authority,  or  at  least  entirely  relinquished  the  exercise 
of  it.  From  that  period,  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  States  General  extended 
DO  farther  than  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  determination  of 
questions  with  respect  to  the  rkht  of  succession  to  the  crown,  the  settling 
of  the  r^^eocy  when  ibe  preceding  monarch  had  not  fixed  it  by  his  will, 
tod  the  presenting  remonstrances  enumerating  the  grievances  of  which 
the  natioD  wished  to  obtain  redress. 

As,  during  several  centuries,  the  monarchs  of  Europe  seldom  demanded 
extraordioaiy  subsidies  of  their  subjects,  and  the  other  events,  which 
required  the  interposition  of  the  States,  rarely  occurred,  their  meetings  in 
France  were  not  Irequent.  They  were  summoned  occasionally  by  their 
kings,  when  compelled  by  their  wants  or  their  fears  to  have  recourse  t# 
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tfie  spreat  convention  of  their  people ;  but  they  did  not,  like  the  Diet  in 
Qennany,  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  or  the  Parliament  in  England,  form  an 
essential  member  of  the  constitution,  the  regular  exertion  of  whose  powers 
was  requisite  to  give  vip)ur  and  order  to  government. 

When  the  states  of  France  ceased  to  exercise  legislative  authoritr,  the 
kinn  began  to  assume  it.  The^  ventured  at  first  on  acts  of  legislation 
witfi  great  reserve,  and  after  taking  eveiy  precaution  that  could  prevent 
their  subjects  from  bein^  alarmed  at  the  exercise  of  a  new  power.  Ther 
did  not  at  once  issue  their  ordinances  in  a  tone  ot  authcmty  and  comraano. 
They  treated  with  their  subjects ;  they  pointed  out  what  was  best ;  and 
allured  them  to  comply  with  it.  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  extended,  and  as  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts 
came  to  be  established,  the  kings  of  France  assumed  more  openly  the  style 
and  authority  of  lawgivers ;  and,  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tunr,  the  complete  legislative  power  was  vested  in  im  crown  [39 j. 
^  Having  secured  this  important  acquisition^  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
right  of  imposing  taxes  were  rendered  few  and  easy.  The  people,  accustomed 
to  see  their  sovereigns  issue  ordinances,  by  their  sole  autnority,  which  regu- 
lated points  of  the  greatest  consequence  with  respect  to  the  property  of 
their  subjects,  were  not  alarmed  when  they  were  required,  by  the  royal 
edicts,  to  contribute  certain  sums  towards  supplying  the  exigencies  of 
eovemment,  and  carmiu^  forward  the  measures  of  the  nation.  When 
Charles  VII.  and  Louis  aI.  first  ventured  to  exercise  this  new  power,  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  already  described,  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
royal  authority  bad  so  imperceptibly  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
France  for  this  innovation,  that  it  excited  no  commotion  in  the  kingdom, 
and  seems  scarcely  to  have  given  rise  to  any  murmur  or  complaint. 

When  the  kii^  of  France  had  thus  ei^rossed  every  power  which  can 
be  exerted  in  g^ovemment ;  when  the  r^^t  of  making  laws,  of  levjring 
money,  of  keeping  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  constant  pay,  of  declaring 
war,  and  of  concluding  peace,  centred  in  the  crown,  the  constitution  of  the 
kir^dom,  which,  under  the  first  race  of  kin^  was  nearly  democratical ; 
which,  under  the  second  race,  became  an  aristocracy ;  terminated,  under 
the  third  race,  in  a  pure  monarchy.  Eveiy  thing  that  tended  to  preserve 
thie  appearance  or  revive  the  memory  of  the  ancient  mixed  government, 
•eems  irom  that  period  to  have  been  industriously  avoided.  During  the 
long  and  active  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  variety  as  well  as  extent  of  whose 
operations  obliged  nim  to  lay  many  heavy  impositions  on  his  subjects,  the 
States  General  of  France  were  not  once  assembled,  nor  were  the  people 
once  allowed  to  exert  the  power  of  taxing  themselves,  which,  according 
to  the  original  ideas  of  feucfal  government,  was  a  right  essential  to  eveiy 
fireeman. 

Two  things,  however,  remained,  which  moderated  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  prerogative,  and  restrained  it  within  such  bounds  as  preserved  the 
coastitution  of  France  from  degenerating  into  mere  despotism.  The  rights 
and  privileges  claimed  by  the  nobility,  must  be  considered  as  one  barrier 
agaiast  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  crown.  Though  the  nobles  of  France 
had  lost  that  political  power  which  was  vested  in  their  order  as  a  body, 
they  still  retained  the  personal  rights  and  pre-eminence  which  they  derived 
from  their  rank.  They  preserved  a  consciousness  of  elevation  above  other 
classes  of  citizens  ;  an  exemption  from  burdens  to  which  persons  of  inferior 
condition  were  subject ;  a  contempt  of  the  occupations  in  which  they  were 


I  pretension! 

were  not  founded  on  the  words  of  statutes,  or  derived  from  positive  laws 
they  were  defined  and  ascertained  by  the  maxims  of  honour,  a  title  more 
delicate,  but  no  less  sacred.    These  rights,  established  and  protected  by  a 
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pnacifhi  equally  vigilant  b  guarding,  and  intrepid  in  defending  tbem^  aro 
to  the  sovereign  nimself  objects  of  i^pcct  and  veneration.  Wherever  thef 
fltand  in  its  waj,  the  royal  prerogative  is  bounded.  The  violence  of  a 
despot  may  exterminate  such  an  order  of  men ;  but  as  long  as  it  subsists^ 
and  its  ideas  at  personal  distinction  remain  entire,  the  power  of  the  prince 
has  limits.* 

As  in  France  the  body  of  nobility  was  veiy  numerous,  and  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  was  composed,  retained  a  high  sense  of  their  own  pre- 
eminence, to  this  we  may  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  mode  of  exei^ 
cising  the  royal  prerogative  which  peculiariy  distinguishes  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom.  An  intermeaiate  order  was  placed  between  the 
monarch  and  hisr  other  subjects ;  in  every  act  of  authority  it  became 
neoessaiy  to  attend  to  its  pnvileges,  and  not  only  to  guard  against  any  real 
violation  of  them,  but  to  avoid  any  suspicbn  of  supposing  it  to  be  possible 
that  they  might  be  v iolated.  Thus  a  species  of  government  was  establ ished 
m  France,  unknown  in  the  ancient  world,  that  of  a  monarchy,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  sovere^n,  though  unconfined  by  any  le^l  or  constitutional 
restraint,  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it  by  the  ideas  which  one  class  of  bis 
subjects  entertain  concerning  their  own  dignity. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  parliaments  in  France,  particularly  that  of  Paris, 
was  the  other  barrier  which  served  to  confine  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  within  certain  limits.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was  originally 
the  court  of  the  kings  of  France,  to  which  thejr  committed  the  supreme 
adbiinistration  of  justice  within  their  own  domains,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  deciding  with  respect  to  all  cases  brought  before  it  by  appeals  from  the 
courts  of  the  barons.  When  in  consequence  of  events  and  regulations 
which  have  been  mentioned  formerly,  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting 
were  fixed,  when  not  only  the  form  of  its  procedure,  bu^  the  principles  on 
which  it  decided,  were  rendered  regular  and  consistent,  when  everv  cause 
of  importance  was  finally  determined  there,  and  when  the  people  became 
accustomed  to  resort  thither  as  to  the  supreme  temple  of  justice,  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  rose  to  high  estimation  in  the  kingdom,  its  memt)ers 
acquired  dignity,  and  its  decrees  were  submitted  to  with  deference.  Not 
was  this  the  only  source  of  the  power  and  influence  which  the  paiiiament 
obtained.  The  kings  of  France,  when  they  first  besan  to  assume  the 
legblative  power,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  their  people  to  this 
new  exertion  of  prerogative,  pitxluced  their  edicts  and  ordmances  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  that  they  might  be  approved  of  and  registered  there, 
Defore  they  were  published  and  declarea  to  be  of  authority  in  tlie  king- 
lom.  During  the  mtervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  States  General  of 
the  kingdom,  or  during  those  reigns  in  which  the  States  General  were  not 
monardis  of  France  were  accastonied  to  consult  the  pariia- 


erobled,  the  mo 
ment  of  Paris  with  respect  to  the  most  arduous  aflairs  of  government,  and 
fii^uentJy  regulated  their  conduct  by  its  advice,  in  dedaring  war,  in  con- 
duaing  peace,  and  in  other  transactions  of  public  concern.  Thus  there 
was  erected  in  the  kingdom  a  tribunal  which  became  the  i^reat  depositoiy 
of  the  laws,  and  by  the  unitbnn  tenor  of  its  decrees  established  principles 
of  justice  and  forms  of  proceeding  which  irere  considered  so  sacred,  that 
even  the  sovereignpower  of  tlie  monarch  durat  not  \'enture  to  disregard  or 
to  violate  them.  The  meml)ers  of  this  ilIu.«triow»  body,  though  they  neither 
possess  legislative  authority,  nor  can  be  coiKidered  as  t(ie  representatives 
of  tho  people,  have  availed  themselves  of  tlie  reputation  and  influence 
which  0ie7  had  acquired  aincx^  their  coiHitrynien,  in  order  to  make  a 
itaod  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  as^ainiit  every  unprecedented  and  exoi^ 
bitaot  exertion  of  the  prerogative,    fii  every  period  of  th^  French  history, 
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tbej  have  merited  the  praise  of  bein^  the  TvtuouB  but  feeble  guardiaiis  ef 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  oatioD  [40]. 

AAer  taking  thh  view  of  the  political  state  of  France,  I  proceed  to  con- 
sider that  of  the  German  ero^pire,  from  which  Charles  V.  derired  his  title 
of  highest  dignity.  In  ezplaming  the  constitution  of  this  great  and  com- 
plex body  at  the  beginniitt^  of  the  sixteenth  centuryy  I  shalTaToid  entering 
mto  such  a  detail  ^s  wouB  Inrdve  m^  readers  in  that  inezlricafole  laby- 
rinthy  which  is  formed  by  the  multiphcity  of  its  tribunals,  the  number  of 
its  members,  their  interfering  rights,  and  by  the  endless  discuasioDS  or 
refinements  of  the  public  lawyers  of  Germany,  with  respect  to  all  these. 

T^e  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  a  structure  erected  in  so  short  a  time, 
that  It  could  not  be  permanent.^  Under  bis  immediate  successor  it  began 
to  totter ;  and  soon  atler  fell  to  pieces.  The  crown  of  Germany  was  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  France,  and  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  estabHsbed 
two  great  monarchies  so  situated  as  to  pre  rise  to  a  perpetual  rivalship 
and  enmity  between  them.  But  the  prmces  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne 
who  were  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne,  were  not  altogether  so  degenc* 
rate,  as  those  of  the  same  family  who  reigned  in  France.  In  the  hands  of 
the  former  the  royal  authority  retained  some  vigour,  and  the  nobles  of  Ger- 
many, though  possessed  of  extensive  privileges  as  well  as  ample  territories, 
did  not  so  early  attain  independence.  The  great  offices  of  the  crown  con- 
tinued to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  and  during  a  lone  periodf 
fiefs  remained  in  tbeir  original  state,  wittout  becoming  hereditary  and 
perpetual  in  the  families  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  granted. 

At  length  the  German  branch  of  the  family  of  Chariemagne  became 
extinct,  and  his  feeble  descendants  who  reignea  in  France  had  sunk  into 
such  contempt,  that  the  Germans,  without  looking  towards  them,  exercised 
the  right  inherent  in  a  free  people ;  and  in  aj^eneral  assembly  of  the  nation 
elect^  Conrad  count  of  Franconia  emperor  [A.  D.  91  ll.  Alter  him  Heniy 
of  Saxony,  and  his  descendants  the  three  Othos,  were  placed,  in  succession, 
on  the  Imperial  throne^  by  the  su&ages  of  their  counti^en.  The  exten- 
sive territories  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  their  eminent  abilities  and  enterprising 
eenius,  not  only  added  new  vigour  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  but  raised  it  to 
higher  power  and  pre-eminence.  Otho  the  Great  mardied  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army  mto  Italy  fA.  D.  952],  and  after  the  example  of  Charie* 
ma^ne,  gave  law  to  that  countiy.  Every  power  there  acknowledged  his 
authority.  He  created  popes,  and  deposed  them  by  his  sovereign  man- 
date. He  annexed  the  kinedom  of  Italy  to  the  Grerman  empire.  Elated 
with  his  success,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Cesar  Augustus.*  A  prince,  bom 
in  the  heart  of  Germany,  pretended  to  be  the  successor  of  the  emperors  of 
ancient  Rome,  aud  claimed  a  right  to  ^e  same  power  and  prerogative. 

But  while  the  emperors,  by  means  of  these  new  titles  and  new  domi- 
nions, gradually  acquired  additional  authority  and  splendour,  the  nobility 
of  Germany  had  gone  on  at  the  same  time,  extending  their  privileges  and 
jurisdiction.  The  situation  of  affairs  was  favourable  to  their  attempts* 
The  vigour  which  Charlemagne  had  given  to  government  quickly  relaxed. 
The  incapacity  of  some  of  his  successors  was  sucfau  as  would  have 
encouraged  vassals  less  enterprising  than  the  nobles  ot  that  age,  to  have 
claimed  new  rights,  and  to  have  assumed  new  powers.  The  civil  wars 
m  which  other  emperors  were  engaged,  obligect  them  to  pay  perpetual 
court  to  their  subjects,  on  whose  support  they  depended,  and  not  only  to 
connive  at  their  usurpations,  but  to  permit,  and  even  to  authorise  tliem. 
Fie(s  gradually  became  hereditary.  They  were  transmitted  not  only  in 
the  direct,  but  also  in  the  collateral  line.  The  investiture  of  them  was 
demanded  not  only  by  male  but  bjr  female  heirs.  Every  kiron  becan  to 
exercise  sovereign  juiisdiction  within  his  own  domains;  and  thedukes  • 
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ind  counts  of  Gennany  took  wide  steps  toward*  renderings  their  territo- 
ries dbtinct  and  independent  states.^  The  Saxon  emperors  observed 
Ifaeir  progress,  and  were  aware  of  its  tendency.  But  ts  thejr  could  not 
hope  to  humble  vassals  already  §nt)wn  too  potent,  unless  they  had  turned 
(heir  whole  force  as  well  as  attention  to  that  enterprise,  apd  as.  they  were 
extremely  intent  on  their  cxpedi^  ions  into  Italy,  which  they  could  not 
undertake  without  the  concurrence  of  their  nobles,  they  were  solicitous 
not  to  alann  them  by  any  direct  attack  on  their  privileges  and  Jurisdic- 
tions. They  aimed,  however,  at  undermining  their  power.  With  this 
view,  they  mconsiderately  bestowed  additional  territories,  and  accumu- 
lated new  honours  on  the  cler^,  in  hopes  that  this  order  might  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nooility  in  any  future  struggle.! 

The  unhappy  effects  of  this  fatal  error  in  policy  were  quickly  felt. 
Under  the  emperors  of  the  Franconian  and  Suaoian  lines,  whom  the  Ger- 
mans, by  their  voluntary  election,  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne,  a  new 
hce  of  thines  appeared,  and  a  scene  was  exhibitea  in  Germany,  which 
astonishedUdl  Christendom  at  tl^at  time  [A.  X>.  1024],  and  in  the  present 
age  appears  almost  incredible.  The  pooes,  hitherto  dependent  on  the 
emperors,  and  indebted  for  power  as  well  as  dignity  to  their  beneficence 
ancl  protection,  began  to  claim  a  superior  jurisdiction ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
authority  which  they  pretended  to  derive  from  heaven,  tried,  condemned, 
excommunicated,  and  dejposed  their  former  masters.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
considered  merely  as  a  frantic  sally  of  passion  in  a  pontiff  intoxicated 
with  high  ideas  cooceming  the  extent  of  priestly  domination,  and  the 

Benitucfe  of  papal  authority.  Gregory  VII.  was  able  as  well  as  daring, 
is  presumption  and  violence  were  accompanied  with  political  discern- 
ment and  sagacity.  He  had  observed  that  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Ger- 
Biany  had  acquired  such  considerable  territories  and  such  extensive  juris- 
diction, as  rendered  them  not  only  formidable  to  the  emperors,  but  dis- 
posed them  to  favour  any  attempt  to  circumscribe  their  power.  He  fore- 
saw that  the  ecclesiastics  of  Germany,  raised  almost  to  a  level  with  its 
princes,  were  ready  to  support  any  person  who  would  stand  forth  as  the 

Srotector  of  their  privileges  and  mdependence.  AVith  both  of  these 
Gregory  negotiated,  and  had  secured  many  devoted  adherents  among 
them,  beibre  he  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  head  of  die  empire. 
He  b^an  his  rupture  with  Heniy  IV.  upon  a  pretext  that  was  popular 
and  plausible.  He  complamed  of  the  venality  and  corruption  with 
whicn  the  emperor  had  granted  the  investiture  of  benefices  to  ecclesias- 
tics. He  contended  that  this  right  belonged  to  him  as  head  of  the  church  ; 
he  required  Henry  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds  of  his  civil  juris- 
diction, and  to  abfitain  for  the  future  from  such  sacrilegious  encroachments 
on  the  spiritual  dominion.  All  the  censures  of  the  church  were  denounced 
against  Henry,  because  he  refused  to  relinquish  those  powers  which  his 
predecessors  had  uniformly  exercised.  The  most  considerable  of  the 
German  princes  and  ecclesiastics  were  excited  to  take  arms  against  him. 
His  mother,  his  wife,  his  sons,  were  wrought  upon  to  disregard  all  the 
ties  of  blood  as  well  as  of  duty,  and  to  join  the  party  of  his  enemies. J 
Such  were  the  successful  arts  with  which  the  court  of  Rome  inflamed  the 
su;^rstitious  zeal,  and  conducted  the  factious  spirit  of  the  Germans  and 
ItaUans,  that  an  emperor,  distinguished  not  only  for  many  virtues,  but 
possessed  of  considerable  talents,  was  at  length  obliged  to  appear  as  a 
suppliant  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  the  pope  resided,  and  to  stand 
there  three  days,  bare-footed,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  implorii^  a  pardon, 
which  at  length  he  obtained  with  difficult  [41]. 
This  act  of  humiliatk>r  degraded  the  imperial  dignity.    Nor  was  the 
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depression  momeDtaiy  only.  The  contest  between  Gregory  and  Heniy 
ffaye  rise  to  the  two  great  factions  of  the  Guelis  and  Ghibellines ;  the 
toimer  of  which  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  popes,  and  the  latter  de* 
fending  the  rights  of  the  emperor,  kept  Germany  and  Italy  in  perpetual  agi* 
tation  during  three  centuries.  A  regular  system  for  humblii^  the  empeion 
and  circumscribing  their  power  was  formed,  and  adhered  to  uniionnly 
throughout  that  period.  The  popes,  the  free  states  in  Italy,  the  nobiUtf 
and  ecclesiastics  of  Germany,  were  all  interested  in  its  success :  and  not« 
withstanding  the  return  of  some  short  intervals  of  vigour,  under  the  admi 
nistration  of  a  few  able  emperors,  the  Imperial  authority  continued  to 
decline.  During  the  anarchy  of  the  long  interregnum,  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  William  of  Holland  [A.  D.  1256],  it  dwindled  down  almost  to 
nothing.  Rodulph  of  Hapsbuigh,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  who  first  opened  the  way  to  its  futuregrandeur,  was  at  length  elected 
emperor  FA.  D.  1273],  not  that  he  might  re-establish  and  extcM  the  Im- 
perial authority,  but  because  his  territories  and  influence  wefe  so  Inconsi* 
derable  as  to  excite  no'Jealousy  in  the  German  princes,  who  wiwe  willinr 
to  preserve  the  forms  of  a  constitution,  the  power  and  vigour  of  whiw 
they  had  destroyed.  Several  of  his  successors  were  placed  on  the  Impe- 
rial throne  from  the  same  motive;  and  almost  every  remaining  prero^ 
tive  was  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  feeble  princes  unable  to  excSone 
or  to  defend  them. 

Durmg  t^is  period  of  turbulence  and  confusbn,  the  ooAstitution  of  Ae 
Orermamc  tx)dy  underwent  a  total  change.  The  ancient  names  of  courts 
and  magistrates,  toeether  with  the  original  forms  and  appearance  of  policy, 
were  preserved ;  but  sach  new  privilege  and  jurisduAion  were  assumed, 
and  so  many  various  rights  estaolished,  that  the  same  species  of  ^vem- 
ment  no  longer  subsisted.  The  princes,  the  great  nobuity,  the  dignified 
ecclesiastics,  ihe  free  cities,  had  taken  advantage  of  tlie  interregnum^ 
which  I  have  mentioned,  to  establish  or  to  extend  their  usurpations. 
They  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  governing  their  respective  ter- 
ritories with  full  sovereignty.  They  acknowled^d  no  superior  with 
respect  to  any  point,  relative  to  the  mterior  admimstration  and  police  of 
their  domains.  They  enacted  laws,  imposed  taxes,  coined  money,  de» 
clared  war,  concluded  peace,  and  exerted  eveiy  prerogative  peculjar  to 
independent  states.  The  ideas  of  order  and  political  union,  which  had 
originally  formed  the  various  provinces  of  Germany  into  one  body,  were 
almost  entirely  lost ;  and  the  society  must  have  dissolved,  if  the  forms  of 
feudal  subordination  had  not  preserved  such  an  appearance  of  connection 
or  dependence  among  the  various  members  of  the  community,  as  pre 
served  it  firom  falling  to  pieces 

This  bond  of  union,  however,  was  extremely  feeble ;  and  hardly  any 
principle  remained  in  the  German  constitution,  of  sufBcient  force  to  main- 
tain public  order,  or  even  to  ascertain  personal  security.  Ffom  the  acces- 
sion of  Rodulph  of  riapsbuigh,  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Charles  Y.,  the  empire  felt  every  calamity  which  t 
state  must  endure,  when  the  authority  of  government  is  so  much  relaxed 
as  to  have  lost  its  proper  degree  of  vigour.  The  causes  of  dissension 
amon^  that  vast  number  of  members,  which  composed  the  (Germanic  body, 
were  m&ute  and  unavoidable.  These  gave  rise  to  perpetual  private  wars, 
which  were  carried  on  with  all  the  violence  that  usually  accompanies 
resentment,  when  unrestrained  by  superior  authority.  Rapine,  outrage, 
exactions,  became  universal.  Commerce  was  interrupted ;  industry  sus- 
pended; and  eveiy  part  of  Germany  resembled  a  countiy  which  an 
enemy  had  plundered  and  left  desolate.*  The  variety  of  expedients  em- 
ployed  with  a  view  to  restore  order  and  tranquiUity,  prove  that  the 
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rneyances  occasioned  by  this  state  of  anarchy  had  giown  intolerable. 
Arbiters  were  appointea  to  teiminate  the  differences  among  the  several 
states.  The  cities  united  in  a  league*  the  ohiect  of  which  was  to  check 
the  rapine  and  extortions  of  the  nobilitjr.  The  nobility  formed  confede- 
raciesy  on  purpose  to  maintam  txanquiluty  amoos  then*  own  order.  Ger- 
many was  divided  into  several  circles^  in  each  of  which  a  jprovincial  and 
parbal  jurisdiction  was  established,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  public  and 
common  tribunal.* 

But  all  these  remedies  were  so  ineffectual,  that  they  served  only  to 
demonstrate  the  violence  of  that  anarchy  which  prevailed,  and  the  insuf- 
ftciency  t*f  the  means  emplored  to  coirect  it.  At  length  Maximilian  re- 
esl3 bitched  public  order  in  the  empire,  by  instituting  the  Imperial  cham- 
ber [A>  D<  149S]f  2  tribunal  composed  of  judges  named  partly  by  the 
empeior,  partly  by  the  several  states,  and  vested  with  authority  tcfdecide 
fitMy  coffcemiDg  all  differences  among  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
body.  A  few  yeiirs  after  [A,  D,  161«1,  by  givii^  a  new  form  to  the  Aulic 
eouncUt  which  takes  cognizaiice  of  all  feudal  causes,  and  such  as  belong 
to  the  etfifremr's  imxneciiate  jurisdiction,  he  restored  some  degree  of 
vttfpur  lc»  tm  impend  auliionty. 

But  nstwithstafidiqg  the  s^ilutary  effects  of  these  reflations  and  improve- 
iDeQti^  the  potitica]  constitution  of  the  German  empire,  at  the  commence 
mcnt  of  the  pertod  of  which  I  propose  to  write  the  histoiy,  was  of  a  spe«- 
cie^  so  peculiar,  as  not  to  resemole  perfectly  any  form  of  government 
knoivn  either  m  the  actciertt  of  modem  world.  It  was  a  complex  body, 
formed  by  the  associaiior.  of  several  states,  eacb  of  which  possessed  sove- 
T'A^ii  and  independent  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territories.  Of  all  the 
memhen  which  composed  this  united  body,  the  emperor  was  the  head. 
In  his  name,  all  decrees  and  regulations,  wiUi  respect  to  points  of  common 
concern,  were  issued ;  and  to  him  the  power  of  carrying  them  mto  exe- 
cution was  committed.  But  this  appearanr^  of  monarehical  power  in  the 
empercH'  was  mure  than  counterbalanced  oy  the  influence  of  the  princes 
and  states  of  the  empue  in  eveiy  act  o!  administration.  No  law  extend- 
ing to  the  whole  boay  could  pass,  no  resolution  that  aflected  the  general 
interest  could  be  taken,  without  the  approbation  of  the  diet  of  tiie  empire. 
In  this  assembly,  every  sovereign  prince  and  state  of  the  Germanic  body 
had  a  riffht  to  be  present,  to  denberate,  and  to  vote.  The  decrees  or 
reces$e$  of  the  diet  were  the  laws  of  the  empire,  which  tiie  emperor  was 
bound  to  ratify  and  enforce. 

Under  this  aspect,  the  constitution  of  the  empire  appears  a  regular 
confederacy,  similai  to  the  Achaean  leaf^e  in  ancient  Greece,  or  to  that 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  in  modern  times.  But 
if  viewed  in  another  light,  striking  peculiarities  in  its  political  state  present 
themselves.  The  Germanic  body  was  not  formed  by  the  union  of  members 
alto^ther  distmct  and  independent.  All  the  princes  and  states  ioined 
m  this  association,  were  origmaDy  subiect  to  the  empenw«»  and  acknow- 
ledged them  as  sovereigns.  Besides  this,  they  originafly  held  their  lands 
as  Imperial  fiefe,  and  in  consequence  of  tiiis  tenure  owed  the  emperors 
all  those  services  which  feudal  vassals  are  bound  to  perform  to  their  liege 
k>rd.  But  though  this  political  subjection  was  entirely  at  an  end,  and  the 
influence  of  the  feudal  relation  much  dimimsbed,  the  ancient  fonns  and 
institutions,  introduced  while  the  emperors  governed  Germany  with  autho- 
rity not  inferior  to  that  which  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  possessed,  still 
remained.  Thus  an  oppositkxi  was  established  between  the  genius  of 
the  government,  and  the  forms  of  administration  in  the  German  empire. 
The  ^rmer  considered  the  emperor  only  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy, 
themembm  of  which,  by  their  voluntary  choice,  have  raised  him  to  that 
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dkoitj  ,  the  latter  seemed  to  imply,  that  he  Is  really  invested  with  sore- 
re%n  t>ower«  By  this  circumstaDce,  such  principles  of  hostili^r  and 
di^ra  were  interwoven  into  the  frame  of  the  Uennanic4x)dy9  as  afected 
each  of  its  members,  rendering  their  interior  union  incomplete,  and  their 
external  efforts  feeble  and  irregular.  The  pernicious  influence  of  this 
defect  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire  is  so  considerable,  that, 
without  attending  to  it,  we  cannot  full^  comprehend  many  transactions  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  or  form  just  ideas  concerning  the  genius  of  the 
German  government. 

The  emperors  of  Germany,  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
were  distir^ished  by  the  most  pompous  titles,  and  by  such  ensigns  of 
dignity,  as  intimated  their  authority  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  other 
monarchs.  The  greatest  princes  of  the  empire  attended,  and  served 
them,  oB  some  occasions,  as  the  officers  of  their  household.  They  exercised 
prerogatives  which  no  other  sovereign  ever  claimed.  They  retained  pre* 
tensions  to  all  the  extensive  powers  which  their  predecessors  had  enjoyed 
in  any  former  affe^  But,  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  posseMing  that 
ample  domaia  which  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  emperors  of  Germany, 
ana  which  stretched  from  Basil  to  Cologne,  along  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,* 
they  were  stripped  of  all  territorial  property,  and  had  not  a  sin^e  city, 
a  sickle  castle,  a  single  foot  of  land,  that  belonged  to  them,  as  heads  of  the 
empire.  As  their  domain  was  alienated,  their  stated  revenues  were  reduced 
almost  to  nothing  ;  and  the  extraordinary  aids,  which  on  a  few  occasions 
they  obtained,  were  granted  sparingly  and  paid  with  reluctance.  The 
prbces  and  states  otthe  empire,  though  they  seemed  to  recognise  the 
Imperial  authority,  were  subjects  only  in  name,  each  of  them  possessing 
a  complete  municipal  juris<£ction  within  the  precincts  o[  hb  own  ter 
ritories. 

From  this  ill-compacted  frame  of  ffovemment,  effects  that  were  unavoid- 
able resulted.  The  emperors,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  their  titles, 
and  the  external  signs  ot  vast  authority,  were  apt  to  imagine  themselves 
to  be  the  real  sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  were  led  to  aim  continually  at 
recovering  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
seemed  to  vest  in  them,  and  which  their  predecessors,  Chariemagne  and 
the  Othos,  had  actually  enjoyed.  The  pnnces  and  states,  aware  of  the 
nature  as  well  as  extent  of  these  pretensions,  were  perpetually  on  their 
guard,  in  order  to  watch  all  the  motions  of  the  Imperial  court,  and  to  • 
circumscribe  its  power  within  limits  still  more  narrow.  The  emperors, 
in  support  of  their  claims,  appealed  to  ancient  forms  and  institutions, 
which  the  states  held  to  be  obsolete.  The  states  founded  their  rights  on 
recent  practice  and  modem  privileges,  which  the  emperors  considered  as 
usurpations. 

This  jealousy  of  the  Imperial  authority,  together  with  the  opposition 
between  it  and  the  rights  of  the  states,  increased  considerably  from  the 
time  that  the  emperors  were  elected,  not  by  the  collective  body  of 
German  nobles,  but  by  a  few  princes  of  chief  dignity.  During  a  loi^ 
period,  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  bad  a  right  to  assemble, 
and  to  make  choice  of  ihe  person  wbom  they  appointed  to  be  their  head. 
But  amidst  the  violence  and  anarchy  which  prevailed  for  several  centuries 
in  the  empire,  seven  princee  who  possessed  the  most  extensive  territories, 
and  who  had  obtained  a  hereditary  title  to  the  great  offices  of  the  state, 
acquired  the  exclusive  privilege  of  nominating  the  emperor.  This  right 
was  con/irraed  to  them  by  the  Golden  Bull :  the  mode  of  exercising  it 
was  ascertained,  and  they  were  digwded  with  the  appellation  of  Electors. 
The  nobility  and  free  cities  being  thus  stripped  of  a  privuege  which  they 
had  once  eqjoyedt  were  less  connected  with  a  prince,  towards  whose 
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elcvatioi  they  had  not  contribated  by  tbeir  sufirages,  and  came  to  be 
more  apprehensive  of  his  authority.  The  electors,  by  their  extensive 
^wer,  and  the  distin^ishing  prinJeges  ndiich  they  possessed,  became 
tomudable  to  the  emperors,  with  whom  they  were  placed  almost  -on  a 
level  in  several  acts  of  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  introduction  of  the  electoral 
cdl^  into  the  empire,  and  the  authority  which  it  acquired,  instead  of 
diraiiiishing,  contributed  to  strengthen,  the  principles  of  hostility  and 
discord  in  the  Germanic  constitution. 

These  were  further  augmented  by  the  various  and  repugnant  forms  of 
civil  policy  in  the  several  states  which  composed  the  Germanic  body.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  render  the  union  of  independent  states  perfect  and 
entire,  even  when  the  genius,  and  foitns  of  their  respective  govemnients 
happen  to  be  altogether  similar.  But  in  the  Germanic  empire,  which  was 
a  confederacy  of  princes,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  free  cities,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  they  could  incorporate  thoroughly.  The  free  cities  were  small 
republics,  in  which  the  maxims  and  spuit  peculiar  to  that  species  of  ^  ' 
vernment  prevailed.  The  princes  and  nobles,  to  whom'supreme  j urisdiction 
belonged,  possessed  a  sort  of  monarchical  power  within  their  ewn  territories, 
and  the  forms  of  their  interior  administration  nearly  resembled  tho^  of  ^he 
great  feudal  kin^oms.  The  interests,  the  ideas,  the  objects  of  states  so 
diflferently  constituted,  cannot  be  the  same.  Nor  could  their  coTnmon 
deliberations  be  carried  on  with  the  same  spirit,  while  the  love  of  liberhr, 
andattemiuo  to  commerce,  were  the  reigning  principles  in  the  cities ;  while 
the  desire  of  power,  and  ardour  for  militaiy  gloiy,  were  the  governing 
passions  of  the  princes  and  nobility. 

The  secular  sikI  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  empire  were  as  little  fitted 
for  union  as  the  free  cities  and  the  nobility.  Considerable  territories  had 
been  granted  to  several  of  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys^  and  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  empire  having  been  annexed  to  them  inalienably, 
were  held  by  the  ecclesiastics  raised  to  these  dignities.  The  younger 
sons  of  noblemen  of  the  second  order,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
church,  were  commonly  promoted  to  these  stations  of  eminence  and  power ; 
and  it  was  no  small  mortification  to  the  princes  and  great  nobility,  to  see 
persons  raised  from  an  inferior  rank  to  the  same  levelwith  themselves,  or 
even  exalted  to  superior  dignity.  The  education  of  these  churchmen,  the 
genius  of  their  profession,  ana  their  connection  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
-  rendered  their  character  as  well  as  their  interest  different  from  those  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  with  whom  they  were  called  to 
act  m  concert.  Thus  another  source  of  jealousy  and  variance  was  opened^ 
which  oi^t  not  to  be  overlooked  when  we  are  searching  into  the  nature 
of  the  German  constitution. 

To  all  these  causes  of  dissension  may  be  added  one  more,  arising  from 
the  unequal  distribution  of  power  ana^wealth  amon^  the  states  of  the 
empfre.  The  electors,  and  other  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  not  only 
possessed  sovereign  jurisdiction,  but  governed  such  extensive,  populous, 
and  rich  countries,  as  rendered  them  great  princes.  Many  of  the  other 
members,  though  they  eqjoyed  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  ruled  oyer 
such  pet^  domainsr'that  their  real  power  oore  no  proportion  to  this  hiffh 
prerogative.  A  well  compacted  and  vigorous  confederacy  could  not  oe 
Kumed  of  such  dissimilar  states.  The  weaker  were  jealous,  timid,  and 
unable  either  to  assert  or  defend  their  just  privileges.  The  more  powerful 
were  apt  to  assume  and  to  become  oppressive.  The  electors  and  empe- 
n>n,  by  turns,  endeavoured  to  extend  their  own  authority,  by  encroaching 
oo  those  feeble  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  who  sometimes  defended 
their  ri^ts  with  much  spirit,  but  more  frequently,  beir^  overawed  or  cor- 
nipted,  they  tamel]^  surrendered  their  privileges,  or  meanly  favoured  the 
designs  §r  «^ied  a^inst  them  [42]. 

/Mi  *  jotemplating  all  th^  prmciples  of  dimnion  and  opposition  in 
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the  cansUtutioD  of  the  Gennim  empire,  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for  the 
want  of  coDcord  and  tiaiformity,  conspicuous  in  its  councils  and  proceed* 
ii^  That  siovr,  dilatory,  distrustful,  and  irresolute  spirit,  which  diarac- 
teH  es  all  its  deliberations,  will  appear  natural  in  a  body,,  the  junction  of 
whose  members  was  so  incomplete,  the  different  parts  of  which  were  held 
together  by  such  feeble  ties,  and  set  at  variance  by  such  powerful  motives. 
But  the  empire  of  Germany,  nevertheless,  comprehended  countries  of  such 
great  extent,  and  was  inhabited  by  such  a  martial  and  hardy  race  of  men, 
that  when  the  abilities  of  an  emperor,  or  zeal  for  any  common  cause, 
could  rouse  this  unwiel(fy  body  to  put  forth  its  streng^,  it  acted  with 
almost  irresistible  force.  In  the  following  histcHy  we  shall  find,  that  as 
the  measures  on  which  Charles  V.  «vas  most  intent,  were  oilen  thwarted 
or  rendered  abortive  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  division  peculiar  to  the 
Gcfrmanic  constitution ;  so  it  was  by  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  by  engaging  them  to  co-operate  with  him, 
that  ne  was  enabled  to  make  some  of  the  greatest  efforts  which  distinguish 
his  reign. 

The  Turkish  history  is  so  blended,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  with 
that  of  the  ^at  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  interposed  so 
oflen,  and  with  such  decisive  influence,  in  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the 
Christian  princes,  that  some  previous  account  of  the  stkte  of  government 
in  that  great  empire  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  information  of  my  readers, 
than  those  views  of  the  constitution'  of  other  kingdoms  whicn  I  have 
already  exhibited  to  them. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  parts  of  Asia, 
at  different  periods,  to  be  conquered  by  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of 
men,  who  innabit  the  vast  country  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Scytbia,  and  amoi^  the  modem  by  that  of  Tartaiy.  One  tribe  of  these 
people,  called  Turks  or  Turcomans,  extended  its  conquests,  under  various 
leaaers,  and  during  several  centuries,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  straits  of 
the  Dardanelles.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  these 
formidable  conquerors  took  Constantinople  by  storm,  and  established  the 
seat  of  their  government  in  that  imperial  city.  Greece,  Moldavia,  Wala- 
chJa,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  together  with  part  of  Hungary,  were  subjected  to  their  power. 

But  though  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  government  was  fixed  in  £uropet 
and  the  sultans  obtained  possession  of  such  extensive  dominions  in  that 
tiuarter  of  the  globe,  the  genius  of  their  policj^  continued  to  be  purely 
Asiatic ;  and  may  be  nroperly  termed  a  despotism,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  monarchical  ana  republican  forms  of  government  wUch  we  have 
been  hitherto  contemplating.  The  supreme  power  was  vested  in  sultans 
of  the  Ottoman  race,  that  blood  being  deemed  so  sacred,  that  no  other 
was  thought  worthy  of  the  throne.  From  this  elevation,  these  sovereigns 
could  look  down  and  behold  all  their  subjects  reduced  to  the  same  level 
before  them.  The  maxims  of  Turkish  policy  do  not  authcHize  any  of 
those  institutions,  which  in  other  countries,  limit  the  exercise,  or  moderate 
the  rigour  of  monarchical  power ;  they  admit  neither  of  any  ^reat  court 
with  constitutional  and  permanent  jurisdiction  to  interpose,  both  in  enacting 
laws,  and  in  superintending  the  execution  of  them ;  nor  of  a  body  d 
hereditary  nobles,  whose  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  whose  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  due  to  their  rank  and  character,  whose  jealousy  of 
their  privileges  circumscribe  the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  serve  not  only 
as  a  barrier  against  the  excesses  of  his  caprice,  but  stand  as  an  intermediate 
order  between  him  and  the  people.  Under  the  Turkish  government,  the 
political  condition  of  eveiy  subject  is  equal.  To  be  employed  in  the 
iiervice  of  the  sultan  is  the  onlj;  circumstance  that  confers  distinction. 
Even  this  distinction  is  rather  official  than  personal,  and  so  closely  annexed 
to  the  station  in  which  a  ly  individual  serves,  that  it  is  scarcely  communicated 
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to  the  penoDfl  of  those  who  are  placed  in  them.  The  highest  digiuty  in 
the  empire  does  not  give  any  rank  or  pre-eminence  to  the  £ajanlj  of  him 
who  enjOTB  it.  As  every  man,  beibre  he  is  raised  to  any  station  of  authority* 
most  go  tbrooKfa  the  preparatonr  discipline  of  a  lo^g  and  servile  obedience,* 
the  moment  he  is  depnyed  ot  j>ower,  he  and  his  posterior  return  to  the 
same  condition  with  other  subjects,  and  sink  back  into  obscurity.  It  is 
the  distinguishing  and  odious  characteristic  of  Eastern  despotism,  that  it 
annihilates  all  other  ranks  of  men,  in  cmler  to  exalt  the  monarch  ;  that  it 
leaves  nothing  to  the  former,  while  it  gives  ereiy  thine  to  the  latter ;  that 
it  endeavours  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  the  idq^ 
of  no  relation  between  men,  but  that  of  a  master  and  of  a  slave,  the  former 
destmed  to  command  and  to  punish,  the  latter  formed  to  tremble  and  to 
f»bey  [43]. 

But  as  there  are  circumstances  which  frequently  obstruct  or  defeat  the 
salutary  e&cts  of  the  best  reg[u]ated  governments,  there  are  others  which 
contribute  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  most  defective  forms  of  policy. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  no  constitutional  restraints  upon  the  will  of  a  prince 
in  a  despotic  government;  but  there  may  be  such  as  are  accidental. 
Absolute  as  the  Turirish  sultans  are,  they  feel  themselves  circumscribed 
both  by  religion,  the  principle  on  which  their  authority  is  founded,!  and 
by  the  army,  the  instrument  which  they  must  employ  in  order  to  maintain 
it  Wherever  religion  interposes,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  must  submit  to 
its  decrees.  When  the  Koran  hath  prescribed  any  religious  rite,  hath 
enjoined  any  moral  duty,  or  hath  confirmed  by  its  sanction  any  political 
maxim,  the  command  of  the  sultan  cannot  overturn  that  which  a  higher 
authority  hath  established.  The  chief  restriction,  however,  on  the  will  of 
the  sultans,  is  imposed  by  the  militaiy  power.  An  armed  force  must 
surround  the  throne  of  eveir  despot,  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  to 
execute  his  commands.  As  tne  Turks  extended  their  empire  over  nations 
which  they  did  not  exterminate,  but  reduce  to  subjection,  they  found  it 
necessaiy  to  render  their  military  establishment  numerous  and  formidable. 
Amurath,  their  third  sultan,  in  order  to  form  a  body  of  troops  devoted  to 
•his  vnll,  that  mi^t  serve  as  the  immediate  guards  of  his  person  and 
dignity,  commancfed  his  officers  to  seize  annually  as  the  Imperial  property, 
the  fifth  part  of  the  youth  taken  in  war  [A.  D.  1362].  These,  after  being 
instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  inured  to  obedience  by  severe 
discipline,  and  trained  to  warlike  exercises,  were  formed  into  a  body 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Janizaries^  or  new  soldiers.  Eveiy  sentiment 
which  enthusiasm  can  inspire,  eveiy  mark  of  distinction  that  the  favour 
of  the  prince  could  confer,  were  employed  in  order  to  animate  this  body 
with  martial  ardour,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  its  own  pre-eminence.( 
The  Janizaries  soon  became  the  chief  strength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman 
armies  j  and,  by  their  number  as  well  as  reputation,  were  distinguished 
above  all  the  troops  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the 
sultan  [44]. 

Thus,  as  the  supreme  power  in  eveir  society  is  possessed  by  those  who 
have  arms  in  their  hands,  this  foiinidable  body  of  soldiers,  destined  to  be 
the  instruments  of  enlarging  the  sultan's  authority,  acquired  at  the  same 
time,  the  means  of  controlling  it.  The  Janizaries  in  Constantinople,  like 
the  Praetorian  bands  in  ancient  Rome,  quickly  perceived  all  the  advanta^ 
which  they  derived  from  being  stationed  in  the  capital ;  from  their  union 
under  one  standard ;  and  from  being  masters  of  the  person  of  the  prince. 
The  sultans  became  no  less  sensible  of  their  influence  and  importance 
The  CapicuLyj  or  soldieir  of  the  Porte,  was  the  only  power  in  the  empire 
tliat  a  sultan  or  his  vizier  "had  reason  to  dread.    To  preserve  the  fideli^  and 
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attachment  of  (he  Janizaries,  was  the  great  art  of  govemment,  and  the 
principal  object  of  attention  in  the  policy  of  the  Ottoman  court.  Under 
a  monarch,  vrhose  abilities  and  vigour  of  mind  fit  him  for  command,  the^ 
are  obsequious  instruments ;  execute  whatever  he  eijoins ;  and  render  his 
power  irresistible.  Under  feeble  princes,  or  such  as  are  onibrtunate,  they 
become  turbulent  and  mutinous ;  assume  the  tone  of  masters ;  dqgjade 
and  exalt  sultans  at  pleasure ;  and  teach  those  to  tremble,  on  whose  nod, 
at  other  times,  life  and  death  depend. 

From  Mahomet  II.  who  took  Constantinople,  to  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
who  began  his  reign  a  few  months  after  Charles  V.  was  placed  on  the 
Imperial  throne  of  Germany,  a  succession  of  illustrious  princes  ruled  over 
the  Turkish  emphne.  By  their  great  abilities,  they  kept  their  subjects 
of  every  order,  military  as  well  as  civil,  submissive  to  government ;  and 
had  the  absolute  command  of  whatever  force  their  vast  emi)ire  was  able 
to  exert.  Solyman  in  particular,  who  is  known  to  the  Christians  chiefly 
as  a  conqueror^  but  is  celebrated  in  tbe  Turkish  annals,  as  the  great  law- 
giver who  established  order  and  police  in  their  empire,  goverrod,  during 
his  long  rjfi.^p,  with  ho  less  authority  than  wisdom.  He  divided  his 
dominions  into  several  districts ;  he  appointed  the  number  of  soldiers 
which  each  should  furnish ;  he  appropriated  a  certain  propwtion  of  the  land 
in  eveiy  province  for  their  maintenance ;  he  regulated,  with  a  minute 
accuracy,  every  thing  relative  to  their  discipline,  their  arms,  and  the  nature 
of  their  service.  He  put  the  finances  of  the  einpire  into  an  orderly  train  ot 
administration ;  and,  though  the  taxes  in  tbe  Turkish  dominions,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  despotic  monarchies  of  the  East,  are;,  far  from  being  con- 
siderable, he  supplied  that  defect  by  an  attentive  and  severe  economy. 

Nor  was  it  only  under  such  sultans  as  Solyman,  whose  talents  were  no 
less  adapted  to  preserve  internal  order  than  to  conduct  the  operations  of 
war,  that  the  Turkish  empire  engaged  with  advantage  in  its  contests  with 
the  Christian  states.  Tbe  long  succession  of  able  princes,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  had  given  such  vigour  and  firmness  to  the  Ottoman  government, 
that  it  seems  to  have  attained,  durinj^  the  sixteenth  century^  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  its  constitution  was  capable.  Whereas  the 
great  monarchies  in  Christendom  were  still  far  from  that  state,  which  couki 
enable  them  to  act  with  a  full  exertion  of  their  force.  Besides  this,  the 
Turkish  troops  in  that  age  possessed  ever^  advantage  which  arises  from 
superiority  in  militaiy  discipline.  At  tbe  time  when  Solyman  began  his 
reign,  the  Janizaries  had  been  embodied  near  a  century  and  a  half ;  and, 
during  that  lor^  period,  the  severity  of  their  military  (fiscipline  had  in  no 
degree  relaxed.  The  other  soldiers,  drawn  from  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  had  been  kept  almost  continually  under  arms,  in  the  various  wars 
which  the  sultans  had  carried  on  with  haraly.any  interval  of  peace.  A^inst 
troops  thus  trained  and  accustomed  to  service,  the  forces  of  the  Christian 
powers  took  the  field  with  zreat  disadvantage.  The  most  intelligent  as 
well  as  impartial  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  acknowledge  and  lament 
the  superior  attainments  of  the  Turks  in  the  military  art  [45] .  The  success 
which  almost  uniformly  attended  their  arms,  in  all  their  wars,  demonstrates 
the  justness  of  this  observation.  The  Christian  armies  did  not  acquire  that 
superiority  over  the  Turks,  which  they  noW  possess,  until  the  Jong  establish 
meat  of  standing  forces  had  imj)roved  military  discipline  amoi^  ttie  former; 
and  until  various  causes  and  events,  which  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain, 
had  corrupted  or  abolished  their  ancient  warlike  institutions  among  the 
latter. 
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Charles  V.  was  bom  at  Ghent  on  the  twcntjr-fourth  day  of  Febniaiy 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred.  His  fatner^  Philip  the  Handsome* 
archduKe  of  Austria,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Maximihan,  and  of  Maiy 
the  only  child  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Buipmdy. 
His  mother,  Joanna,  was  the  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Aragon, 
and  of  Isabella  queen  of  Castile. 

A  long  train  of  fortunate  events  had  opened  the  way  for  this  young 
prince  to  the  inheritance  of  more  extensive  dominions,  than  any  European 
monarch,  since  Charlemagne,  had  possessed.    Each  of  his  ancestors  had 
acquired  kingdoms  or  provinces,  towards  which  theirprospect  of  succession 
was  extremely  remote.    The  rich  possessions  of  Maiy  of  Burgundy  had 
been  destineafor  another  family,  she  havir^  been  contracted  by  her  lather 
to  the  only  son  of  Louis  XI.  of  France ;  but  that  capricious  monarch, 
indulging  bis  hatred  to  her  family,  chose  rather  to  strip  ner  of  part  of  her 
territories  by  force,  than  to  secure  the  whole  by  marriage ;  and  by  this 
mis^duct,  fatal  to  his  posterity,  he  threw  all  the  Netherlands  and  Franche 
Compte  into  the  hands  of  a  rival.    Isabella,  the  daughter  of  John  II.  of 
Castue,  far  from  having  any  prospect  of  that  noble  inheritance  which  she 
transmitted  to  her  grandson,  passed  the  early  part  of  her  life  in  obscurity 
and  indigence.    But  the  Castuians,  exasperated  against  her  brother  Henry 
IV,,  an  ill-advised  and  vicious  prince,  publicly  charged  him  with  impotence, 
and  his  queen  with  adultery.    Upon  his  demise,  rejecting  Joaima,  whom 
Henry  had  uniformly,  and  even  on  his  death-bed,  owned  to  be  his  lawful 
dx^ugbter,  and  whom  an  assembly  of  the  states  had  acknowledged  to  be  the 
heir  of  his  kingdom,  they  obliged  her  to  retire  into  Portugal,  and  placed 
Isabella  on  the  throne  ot  Castile.    Ferdinand  owed  the  crown  of  Aragon 
to  the  unexpected  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  acquired  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  violatii^  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  disregarding  the 
ties  oi  blood.    To  all  these  kingdoms,  Christopher  Columbus,  by  an  effort 
of  genius  and  of  intrepidity,  the  boldest  and  most  successful  that  is  re- 
corded in  the  annals  oi  mankind,  added  a  new  world,  the  wealth  of  which 
became  one  considerable  source  of  the  power  arxl  grandeur  of  the  Spanish 
fflonarchs. 

Don  John,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  tiieir  eldest 

daughter,  the  queen  of  Portugal,  being  cut  off,  without  issue,  in  the  flower 

of  youth,  all  their  hopes  centred  in  Joanna  and  her  posterity.    But  as  her 

huRDaDcL  the  archduke,  was  a  stranger  to  the  Spaniards,  it  was  thought 
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expedient  to  invite  him  into  Spain,  that  by  residing  among  them,  he  miefat 
accustom  himself  to  their  laws  and  manners ;  ana  it  was  expected  .tnat 
the  Cortes,  or  assemble  of  states,  whose  authoriljL  was  then  so  great  In 
Spain,  that  no  title  to  tne  crown  was  reckoned  valid^inless  it  received  their 
sanction,  would  acknowled^  his  r^t  of  succession,  together  with  that  of 
the  infanta,  his  wife.  Philip  and  Joanna,  passing  through  France  in  their 
way  to  Spain,  were  entertained  in  that  kingdom  with  me  utmost  magnifi- 
cence. The  archduke  did  homage  to  Louis  XII.  for  the  earldom  of  Flan- 
ders, and  took  bis  seat  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
They  were  received  in  Spain  with  eveiy  mark  of  honour  that  the  parental 
*  aflbction  of  Ferdmand  and  Isabella,  or  the  respect  of  their  subjects,  could 
devise ;  and  their  title  to  the  crown  was  soon  after  acknowledged  by  the 
Cortes  of  both  kingdoms. 

But  amidst  these  outward  appearances  of  satisfaction  and  joy,  some 
secret  uneasiness  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  each  of  these  princes.  The 
stately  and  reserved  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court  was  so  burdensome 
to  Philip,  a  Drince,  young,  gay,  affable,  fond  of  society  and  of  pleasure, 
that  he  soon  oegan  to  express  a  desire  of  returoing  to  Lis  native  countiy, 
the  manners  of  which  were  more  suited  to  his  temper.  Ferdinand,  ob* 
serving  the  declining  health  of  his  aueen,  with  whose  life  he  knew  that 
his  right  to  the  government  of  Castue  must  cease,  easily  foresaw,  that  a 
prince  of  Philip^s  disposition,  and  who  already  discovered  an  extreme 
mipatience  to  rei^,  would  never  consent  to  his  retaining  any  degree  ot 
authori^  in  that  kmgdom ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  diminution  of  his  power 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  ^at  ambitious  monarch. 

Isabella  beheld,  with  the  sentiments  natural  to  a  mother,  the  indifference 
and  neglect  with  which  the  archduke  treated  her  daughter,  who  was  des- 
titute of  those  beauties  of  person,  as  well  as  those  accomplishments  of 
mind,  which  fix  the  affections  of  a  husband.  Her  understanding,  always 
weak,  was  often  disordered.  She  doated  on  Philip  with  such  an  excess 
of  childish  and  indiscreet  fondness,  as  excited  disgust  rather  than  affection. 
Her  jealous]^,  for  which  her  husband's  behaviour  gave  her  .too  much  cause, 
was  proportioned  to  her  love,  and  often  broke  out  in  the  most  extravagant 
actions.  Isabella,  though  sensible  of  her  defects,  could  not  help  pitying 
her  condition*  which  was  soon  rendered  altogether  deplorable,  oy  the 
archduke's  abrupt  resolution  of  setting  out  in  the  middle  of  winter  for 
Flanders,  and  ol  leaving;  her  in  Spain.  Isabella  entreated  him  not  to 
abandon  his  wife  to  grief  and  melancholy,  which  might  prove  fatal  to  her, 
as  she  was  near  the  time  of  her  deliveiy.  Joanna  coniured  him  to  put  off 
his  journey  for  three  davs  only,  that  she  might  have  tne  pleasure  of  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  Christmas  in  his  company.  Ferdinand,  after  repre- 
senting the  imprudence  of  his  leaving  Spain,  before  he  had  time  to  become 
acquamted  with  the  ^nius^  or  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people,  who 
were  one  day  to  be  his  subjects,  besought  him,  at  least,  not  to  pass  through 
France,  with  which  kingdom  he  was  then  at  open  war.  Philip,  without 
regarding  either  the  dictates  of  humanity,  or  the  maxims  of  prudence, 
persistea  in  his  purpose ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  oi  December  set  out 
tor  the  Low  Countnes,  by  the  way  of  France.* 

From  the  moment  of  his  departure,  Joanna  sunk  into  a  deep  and  sullen 
-  melancholy ,t  and  while  she  was  in  that  situation  bore  Ferdinand  her 
second  son.  for  whom  the  power  of  his  brother  Charles  afterwards  pro- 
cured the  kingdoms  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia,  and  to  whom  he  at  last 
transmitted  the  imperial  sceptre.  Joanna  was  the  only  person  in  Spain 
who  discovered  no  joy  at  the  birth  of  this  prince.  Insensible  to  that  as 
well  as  to  eveiy  other  pleasure,  she  was  wholly  occupied  with  die  thoughts 
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ot  petumiog  to  her  husband ;  nor  did  she,  in  any  degree*  recover  tranquillity 
of  mind,  until  she  arrived  at  Brussels  oeit  jrear.* 

Philip»  in  passing  through  France,  had  an  interview  with  Louts  XIL  and 
ng^M  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  hoped  that  all  the  differences  be- 
.  tween  France  and  Spain  would  have  been  finally  terminated.  But  Fer- 
dinand, whose  af^urs,  at  that  time,  were  extremely  prosperous  in  Italy, 
where  the  superior  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the  j^at  captam, 
triumphed  on  eveiy  occasion  over  the  arms  of  France,  did  not  pay  the 
least  regard  to  what  his-  son-in-law  had  concluded,  and  carried  on  hos- 
tilities with  greater  ardour  than  ever. 

From  this  time  Philip  seems  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  afi&iis  of 
Spain,  waiting  in  quiet  till  the  death  either  of  Ferdinand  or  Isabella  should 
open  the  way  to  one  of  their  thrones.  The  latter  of  these  events  was  not  (ax 
distant.  The  imtimely  death  of  her  son  and  eldest  daughter  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Isabella ;  and  as  she  could  derive  but 
little  consolation  for  the  losses  which  she  had  sustained  either  from  her 
daughter  Joanna,  whose  infirmities  daily  increased,  or  from  her  son-m-law, 
who  no  logger  preserved  even  the  appearance  of  a  decent  respect  towards 
that  unhappj  princess,  her  spirits  and  health  bcfl[an  gradually  to  decline,  and 
after  lai^ishinff  some  months,  she  died  at  Meoina  del  Campo  on  ^e 
twenty-sixth  of  November  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  four.  She  was 
no  less  eminent  £dr  virtue  than  for  wisdom  ;  and  whether  we  consider  her 
behaviour  as  a  queen,  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mother,  she  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  high  encomiums  bestowed  on  her  by  the  Spanish  historians.! 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she  made  her  last  will,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  Joanna's  inc^acity  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  into  her 
own  hands,  and  having  no  inclination  to  commit  them  to  Philip,  with  whose 
conduct  the  was  extremely  dissatisfied,  she  ajppointed  Ferdinand  regent  or 
administrator  of  the  a£&irs  of  Castile  until  her  grandson  Charles  should 
attain  the  age  of  twenty.  She  bec^ueathed  to  Ferdinand  likewise  one  half 
of  the  revenues  which  should  arise  from  the  Indies,  together  with  the 
grand  masterBhips  of  the  three  militaiy  orders ;  dignities  which  rendered 
me  peison  who  possessed  them  almost  independent,  and  which  Isabella 
had,  for  that  reason,  annexed  to  the  crown.|  But  before  she  signed  a  deed 
so  favourable  to  Ferdinand,  she  obliged  him  to  swear  that  he  would  not,  by 
a  second  marriage,  or  by  any  other  means,  endeavour  to  deprive  Joanna  or 
her  posterity  of  their  right  of  succession  to  any  of  his  kii]gdoms.§ 

Immediately  upon  the  queen's  death,  Ferainand  resi^d  ^  title  of 
king  of  Castik,  and  issued  orders  to  proclaim  Joanna  ana  Philip  the  sove- 
reigns of  that  kingdom.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  assumed  the  character 
of  recent,  in  consequence  of  Isabella's  testament ;  and  not  lon^  afler  he 
prevailed  on  the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  Uiat  office. 
This,  however,  he  did  not  procure  without  difficulty,  nor  without  dis- 
covering such  symptoms  of  suienation  and  disgust  among  the  Castilians  as 
filled  him  with  great  uneasiness.  The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  for 
^most  thirty  years,  had  not  so  entirely  extirpated  the  ancient  and  here- 
ditary enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  natives  of  these  kingdoms,  that 
the  Castilian  pride  could  submit,  without  murmurine,  to  the  government  of 
a  king  of  Anigoa,  Ferdinand's  own  character,  with  which  the  Castiyans 
were  well  acquainted,  was  far  fifom  rendering  his  authority  dearable« 
SuspicidiSy  discerning,  severe,  and  parsimonious,  he  was  accustomed  to 
observe  the  minute  actions  of  his  subjects  with  a  jealous  attention,  and  to 
leward  their  highest  services  with  httle  liberality ;  and  they  were  now 
deprived  of  Isabella,  whose  gentle  qualities,  and  partiality  to  her  Castiliax 
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subjects,  often  tempered  his  austerity,  or  rendered  it  tolerable.  The 
maxims  of  his  government  were  especially  odious  to  the  grandees;  for  tha 
artful  prince,  sensible  of  the  dangerous  privileges  conferred  upon  Ihem  by 
the  feudal  institutions,  had  endeavoured  to  curb  their  exorbitant  povirer,* 
by  extending  the  royal  jurisdiction,  by  protecting  their  injured  vassals,  by 
increasing  the  immunities  of  cities,  and  by  other  measures  equally  prudent. 
From  all  these  causes,  a  formidable  party  among  the  Castilians  united 
aj^inst  Ferdinand,  and  thoi^  the  persons  who  composed  it  had  not 
hitherto  taken  any  public  step  in  opposition  to  him,  he  plainly  saw,  that 
upon  the  least  encouragement  from  their  new  king,  they  would  proceed  to 
the  most  violent  extremities. 

There  was  no  less  agitation  in  the  Netherlands,  upon  receiving  the 
accounts  of  Isabella's  death,  and  of  Ferdinand's  having  assumed  the 
government  of  Castile.  Philip  was  not  of  a  temper  tamely  to  suffer  him 
self  to  be  supplanted  by  the  ambition  of  his  father-in-law.  If  Joanna's 
infirmities,  and  the  nonage  of  Charles,  rendered  them  incapable  of  govern- 
ment, he,  as  a  husband,  was  the  proper  guardian  of  his  wife,  and,  as  a 
father,  the  natural  tutor  of  his  son.  Nor  was  it  suflficient  to  oppose  to  these 
just  rights,  and  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  of  Castile,  the  authority  of 
a  testament,  the  genuineness  of  which  was  perhaps  doubtful,  and  its  con- 
tents to  him  appeared  certainly  to  be  iniquitous.  A  keener  edge  was 
added  to  Philip's  resentment,  and  new  vigour  infused  into  his  councils  by 
the  arrival  of  Don  John  Manuel.  He  was  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at  the 
Imperial  court,  but  upon  the  first  notice  of  Isabella's  death  repaired  to 
Brussels,  flattering  himself,  that  under  a  youra^and  liberal  prince,  he  might 
attain  to  power  and  honours,  which  he  coula  never  have  expected  in  the 
service  of  an  old  and  frugal  master.  He  had  early  paid  court  to  Philip 
during  his  residence  in  Spain,  with  such  assiduity  as  entirely  gained  his 
confidence ;  and  having  been  trained  to  business  under  Ferdinand,  could 
oppose  his  schemes  with  equal  abilities,  and  with  arts  not  inferior  to  those 
for  which  that  monarch  was  distinguished.! 

^  By  the  advice  of  Manuel,  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  require  Fer- 
dinand to  retire  into  Ara^on,  and  to  resign  the  government  of  Castile  to 
those  persons  whom  Philip  should  intrust  with  it,  until  his  own  arrival  in 
thai  kingdom.  Such  of  the  Castilian  nobles  as  had  discovered  any  dissatis- 
faction with  Ferdinand's  administration,  were  encouraged  by  eveiy  method 
to  oppose  it.  At  the  same  time  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Louis  XII. 
by  which  Philip  flattered  himself,  that  he  had  secured  the  friendship  and 
assistance  of  that  monarch. 

Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  and  policy,  in 
order  to  retain  the  power  of  which  he  had  got  possession.  By  means  of 
Conchillos,  an  Aragonian  gentleman,  he  entered  into  a  private  negotiation 
with  Joanna,  and  prevailed  on  that  weak  princess  to  confirm,  by  her  autho- 
rity, his  right  to  the  regency.  But  this  intrigue  did  not  escape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Don  John  Manuel ;  Joanna's  letter  of  consent  was  inter- 
cepted ;  Conchillos  was  thrown  into  a  dui^on ;  she  herself  confined  to  an 
apartment  in  the  palace,  and  all  her  Spanish  domestics  secluded  fiom  her 
presence.^ 

The  mortification  which  the  discovery  of  this  intrigue  occasioned  to  Fer- 
dinand was  much  increased  by  his  observing  the  progress  which  Philip's 
emissaries  made  in  Castile.  Some  of  the  nobles  retired  to  their  castles ; 
othcJS  to  the  towns  m  which  they  had  influence :  they  formed  themselves 
mto  confederacies,  and  began  to  assemble  their  vassals.  Ferdinand's  court 
was  almost  totally  deserted ;  not  a  person  of  distinction  but  Ximenes,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  marquis  of  Denia,  remaining 
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tbere  ;  while  the  houses  of  I^hfltp's  ambassadors  weie  dailj  crowded  with 
noblemep  ol  the  highest  rank. 

Exasperated  at  this  uniyersal  defection,  and  mortified  perhaps  with 
seeioe  all  his  schemes  defeated  by  a  younger  politician,  Ferdinand  resolved, 
in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  of  decency,  to  deprive  his  daughter 
and  her  ^terity  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  rather  than  renounce  the  regency 
of  that  kingdom.  His  plan  for  accomplishing  this  was  no  less  bold,  than 
the  intention  itself  was  wicked.  He  demanded  in  marriage  Joanna,  the 
supposed  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  belief  of  whose  illegitimacy 
Isabella's  right  to  the  crown  of  Castile  was  founded :  and  by  reviving  the 
claim  of  this  princess,  in  opposition  to  which  he  himself  had  formerly  led 
aimies  and  fought  battles,  be  hoped  once  more  to  get  possession  of  the 
throne  of  that  Kingdom.  But  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  whose  do- 
minions Joanna  resided  at  that  time,  having  married  one  of  Ferdinand^s 
daughters  by  Isabella,  refused  his  consent  to  that  unnatural  match ;  and  the 
unhappy  prmcess  herself,  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  objects  of  ambition^ 
by  being  long  immured  in  a  convent,  discovered  no  less  aversion  to  it.* 

The  resources,  however,  of  Ferdinand's  ambition  were  not  exhausted. 
Upon  meeting  with  a  repulse  in  Portugal,  he  turned  towards  France,  and 
sought  in  marriage  Geimain  de  Foix,  a  dauehter  of  the  viscount  of  Nar- 
bonne,  and  of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Louis  XII.  The  war  which  that  monarch 
had  carried  on  against  Ferdinand  in  Naples,  had  been  so  unfortunate,  that 
he  listened  with  joy  to  a  proposal,  which  furnished  him  with  an  bonourabW 
pretence  for  concluding  peace ;  and  though  no  prince  was  ever  more 
remarkable  than  Ferdinand  for  making  all  his  passions  bend  to  the  maxims 
of  interest,  or  become  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  ambition,  yet  so  vehe- 
ment was  his  resentment  against  his  son-in-law,  that  the  desire  of  gratifying 
it  rendered  him  regardless  of  every  other  consideration.  In  order  to  be 
revenged  of  Philip,  by  detaching  Louis  fiom  his  interest,  and  in  order  to 

Siin  a  chance  of  excluding  him  from  his  hereditary  throne  of  Aragon,  and 
e  dominions  annexed  to  it,  he  was  ready  once  more  to  divide  Spain  into 
separate  kingdoms,  though  the  union  of  these  was  the  great  gloiy  of  his 
reign,  and  bad  been  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition ;  he  consented  to 
restore  the  Neapolitan  nobles  of  the  French  faction  to  their  possessions  and 
honours ;  and  submitted  to  the  ridicule  of  mariying  in  an  advanced  age,  a 
princess  of  eighteen.! 

The  conclusion  of  this  match,  which  deprived  Philip  of  his  only  ally, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  so  many  kingdoms,  gave  him  a  dreadiul 
alarm,  and  convinced  Don  John  Manuel  that  there  was  now  a  necessity  of 
"taking  other  measures  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.|  He  accordingly 
instructed  the  Flemish  ambassadors,  in  the  court  of  Spain,  to  testify  the 
strong  desire  which  their  master  had  of  terminating  all  differences  between 
him  and  Ferdinand  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  his  Willinj^ness  to  consent 
to  any  conditions  that  would  re-establish  the  friendship  which  ought  to  sub- 
sist between  a  father  and  a  son-in-law.  Ferdinand,  though  he  nad  made 
and  broken  more  treaties  than  any  prince  of  any  age,  was  apt  to  confide  so 
far  in  the  sincerity  of  other  men,  or  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  own 
address  and  their  weakness,  as  to  be  always  extremely  fond  of  a  negotiatiom 
He  listened  with  eagerness  to  these  declarations,  and  soon  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Salamanca  [Nov.  24] ;  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  government ' 
of  Castile  should  be  carried  on  in  the  joint  names  of  Joanna,  of  Ferdinand* 
and  of  Philip ;  and  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  riehl  ci 
conferring  offices,  should  be  shared  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip,  by  an 
equal  div]sioD.§ 
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Nothinet  however,  was  farther  from  Philip's  thoughts  than  to  observe  fhis 
treaty.  His  sole  iotention  in  proposing  it  was  to  amuse  Ferdinand,  and  to 
prevent  him  £rom  taking  any  measures  for  obstructing  his  voyage  into 
bpain.  It  had  that  effect.  Ferdinand,  sagacious  as  be  was,  did  not  for 
some  time  suspect  his  design ;  and  thoi^  when  he  perceived  it,  he  pe- 
vailed  on  the  king  of  France  not  only  to  remonstrate  against  the  archduke's 
journey,  but  to  threaten  hostilities  if  he  should  undertake  it^  Uiou^  he 
solicited  the  duke  of  Gueldres  to  attack  hb  son-in-law's  dominions  in  the 
Low-Countries,  Philip  and  his  consort  nevertheless  set  sail  with  a  ndmc- 
rous  fleet,  and  a  good  body  of  land  forces.  They  were  obliged,  by  a 
violent  tempest,  to  take  shelter  in  England,  where  Henry  VII.,  in  com- 
pliance with  Ferdinand's  solicitations,  detained  them  upwards  of  three 
months  ;*  at  last  they  were  permitted  to  depart,  and  after  a  more  pros- 

Serous  voyage,  Ihey  arrived  m  safety  at  Corunna  in  Gblicia  [April  48],  nor 
urst  Ferdinand  attempt,  as  he  had  once  intended,  to  oppose  tneir  landing 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  Castilian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged  hitherto  to  conceal  or  to 
dissemble  their  sentiments,  now  declared  openly  in  favour  of  Philip. 
From  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  i>er8ons  of  the  highest  rank,  wmi 
numerous  letinues  of  their  vassads,  repaired  to  their  new  sovereign.  The 
treaty  of  Salamanca  was  universally  condemned,  and  all  agreed  to  exclude 
from  the  government  of  Castile,  a  prince,  who  by  consenting  to  di^oin 
Aragon  aixl  Naples  from  that  crown,  discovered  so  Uttle  concern  for  its 
true  interests.  Ferdinand,  meanwhile,  abandoned  by  almost  all  the  Cas- 
tilians,  disconcerted  by  their  revolt,  and  uncertain  whether  he  should 
peaceably  relinquish  his  power,  or  tabe  arms  in  order  to  maintain  it,  ear^ 
nestly  solicited  an  interview  with  his  son-in-law,  who,  by  the  advice  of 
Manuel,  studiously  avoided  it.  Convinced  at  last,  by  seeing  the  number 
and  zeal  of  Philip's  adherents  daily  increase,  that  it  was  vam  to  think  ot 
resisting  such  a  torrent,  Ferdinand  consented,  by  treaty,  to  resi^  the  regency 
of  Castile  mto  the  hands  ot  Philip  [June  27],  to  retire  into  nis  hereditary 
dominions  of  Aragon,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  masterships  of  tfaie 
military  orders,  and  that  share  of  the  revenue  of  the  Indies,  which  Isabella 
had  bequeathed  to  him.  Though  an  interview  between  the  princes  was 
no  longer  necessary,  it  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides  from  motives  of  decency. 
Philip  repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  Castilian 
nobles,  and  a  considerable  oody  of  armed  men.  Ferdinand  appeared 
without  any  pomp,  attended  by  a  few  followers  mounted  on  mines,  and 
unarmed.  On  that  occasion  Don  John  Manuel  had  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
playing before  the  monarch,  whom  he  had  deserted,  the  extensive  influence 
which  be  had  acquired  over  his  new  master:  while  Ferdinand  suffered,  in 
presence  of.  his  former  subjects,  the  two  most  cruel  mortifications  which 
an  artful  and  ambitious  prince  can  feel ;  being  at  once  overreached  in  con- 
duct, and  stripped  of  power.! 

Not  long  after  [July],  he  retired  into  Aragon ;  and  hoping  that  some 
favourable  accident  would  soon  open  the  way  for  his  return  into  Castile, 
he  took  care  to  protest,  though  with  great  secrecy,  that  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  his  son-in-law,  beii^  extorted  by  force,  ought  to  be  deemed 
void  of  all  obligation.^ 

Philip  took  possession  of  his  new  authority  with  a  youthful  joy.  The 
unhappy  Joanna,  from  whom  he  derived  it,  remained,  during  all  these 
contests,  under  the  dominion  of  a  deep  melancholy ;  she  was  seldom  allowed 
to  appear  in  public ;  her  father,  thou^  he  had  often  desired  it,  was  refiised 
access  to  her;  and  Philip's  chief  object  was  to  prevail  on  the  Cortes  to 
declare  her  incapable  of^  government,  that  an  undivided  power  might  be 
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lodged  ID  his  handsy  until  his  sod  should  attain  unto  &H  age*  But  such 
was  the  paitial  attachment  of  the  Castilians  to  their  native  pnncessy  that 
though  Manuel  had  the  address  to  gain  some  members  of  the  Cortes  assem- 
bled  at  Valladolid,  and  otSiers  weie  willipg  to  gratify^  their  new  sovereign 
in  his  first  request^the  neat  bodj  of  the  representatives  refused  their  con- 
seot  to  a  declaration  which  the^  thought  so  injurious  to  the  blood  of  their 
D)onarch8.*  They  were  unammous,  however,  in  acknowledging  Joanna 
and  Philip,  queen  and  king  of  Castile,  and  their  son  Charles  prince  o 
Asturias. 

This  was  almost  the  onlj  memorable  event  during  Philip's  administra- 
tk)o.    A  {ever  put  an  end  to  hb  life  in  the  twent^r-eighth  year  of  his  age 
[Sept  26],  when  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity,  which  he  had  bee 
so  eager  to  obtain,  full  three  months*! 

The  whole  royal  authority-  in  Castile  ought  of  course  to  have  devolved 
upon  Joanna.  But  the  shock  occasioned  by  such  a  disaster  so  unexpected 
as  the  death  of  her  husband,  completed  the  disorder  of  her  understandii^, 
and  her  incapacity  for  government.  During  all  the  time  of  Philip's  sick- 
ness no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her,  ^^ovu^h  in  the  sixth  montn  of  her 
pregnancy,  to  leave  him  for  a  moment.  When  he  expired,  however,  she 
did  not  shed  one  tear,  or  utter  a  smgle  groan.  Her  grief  was  »lent  and 
settled.  She  continued  to  watch  the  dead  body  with  the  same  tenderness 
and  attention  as  if  it  had  been  alive  :|  and  though  at  last  ^e  permitted 
it  to  be  buried«  sibe  soon  removed  it  Irom  the  tomb  to  her  own  apartment 
There  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state,  in  a  solendid  dress ;  and  having 
heard  fiom  some  moiik  a  legendary  tale  of  a  king  who  revived  afler  he 
had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  she  kept  her  eyes  almost  constantly  £xed 
on  the  bodj,  waiting  for  the  happy  moment  of  its  return  to  life.  Kor  was 
this  capricious  affection  for  her  dead  husband  less  tinctured  with  jealousy, 
than  that  which  she  had  borne  to  him  while  ab've.  She  did  not  permit 
any  of  he?  female  attendants  to  approach  the  bed  on  which  his  corpse  was 
laid  ;  she  would  not  suffer  any  woman  who  did  not  belong  to  her  family  to 
enter  the  apartment ;  and  rather  than  grant  that  priviles^e  to  a  midwife, 
though  a  veiy  aged  one  had  been  chosen  on  purpose,  she  nore  the  princess 
Catharine  witlMMit  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  her  own  domestics.^ 

A  woman  in  such  a  state  of  mind  was  little  capable  of  goveming  ajneat 
kingdom;  and  Joanna,  who  made  it  her  sole  employment  to  bewail  the 
k)68,  and  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  wouM  have  thought  het 
attentioo  to  public  a£^rs  an  impious  neglect  of  those  duties  which  she 
owed  to  him.  But  though  she  declined  assuming  the  administration  her- 
self^ jet  by  a  strange  caprice  of  Jealousy,  she  refused  to  commit  it  to  any 
other  person ;  and  no  entrea^  ot  her  subjects  could  persuade  her  to  name 
a  re^ot,  or  even  to  si^  such  papers  as  were  necessary  for  the  execution  ot, 
justice,  and  the  security  of  the  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Philip  threw  the  Castilians  into  the  greatest  perplexity. 
It  was  necessaxy  to  appoint  a  recent,  both  on  account  of  Joanna's  frenzy, 
and  the  infancy  of  her  son ;  and  as  there  was  not  among  the  nobles  any 
person  so  eminently  distinguished,  either  by  superiority  m  r^nk  or  abilities 
as  to  be  <:alled  by  the  public  voice  to  that  nigh  office,  all  naturally  turned 
their  eyes  either  towards  Ferdinand,  or  towards  the  pmppmr  Jif ayjipllifln. 
The  former  claimed  that  dknity  as  administrator  for  his  aaugnier,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  testament  of  Isabella ;  the  latter  thoi^t  hunself  the  leral 
guardian  of  his  grandson,  whom  on  account  of  his  mother's  infinni^r»  he 
already  considered  as  king  of  Castile.  Such  of  the  nobility  as  had  lately 
been  most  active  in  compeJling  Ferdinand  to  resign  the  government  of  tfale 
kiqg;dom9  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  his  being  restored  so  sooo  to  his 
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fonTier  dip^mty.  They  dreaded  the  return  of  a  monarch,  not  apt  to  fbnn?o^ 
and  who,  to  those  defects  with  which  they  were  already  acquainted,  added 
that  resentment  which  the  remembrance  of  their  behaviour,  and  reflection 
upon  his  own  diigiace,  must  naturally  hare  excited.  Though  none  ci 
these  objections  lay  against  Maximilian,  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  laws  and 
manners  of  Castile ;  h«  had  not  either  troops  or  money  to  support  his  pre- 
tensions ;  nor  could  hb  claim,  be  admitted  without  a  i)ublic  declaration  of 
Joanna's  incapacity  for  government,  an  indignity  to  whichr  notwithstanding 
the  notoriety  of  her  distemper,  the  delicacy  of  the  Castilians  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  subjecting  her. 

Don  John  Manuel,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  nobles,  who  considered 
themselves  as  most  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand's  displeasure,  declared  (or 
Maximilian,  and  offered  to  support  hia  claim  with  all  their  interest.  Maxi- 
milian, always  enterprising  and  decisive  in  council,  though  feeble  and  dila 
tory  in  execution,  eagerly  embraced  the  offer.  But  a  series  of  ineffectual 
negotiations  was  the  only  consequence  of  this  transaction.  The  empercNr, 
as  usual,  asserted  his  rights  in  a  high  strain,  promised  a  great  deal,  and 
performed  nothing.* 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Philip,  Ferdinand  had  set  out  for  Naples, 
that,  by  his  own  presence,  he  mi^t  put  an  end,  with  greater  decency,  to 
the  vicepoyalty  ot  the  great  captain,  whose  important  services,  and  cautious 
conduct,  aid  not  screen  him  from  the  suspicions  of  his  jealous  master. 
Though  an  account  of  his  son-in-law's  death  reached  him  at  Porto-fino, 
in  the  territories  of  Grenoa,  he  was  so  solicitous  to  discover  the  secret 
intrigues  which  he  supposed  the  great  captain  to  have  been  carryine  on, 
and  to  establish  his  own  authority  on  a  firm  foundation  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions,  by  removing  him  from  the  supreme  command  there,  that  rather 
than  discontinue  his  vovaffe,  he  chose  to  leave  Castile  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  even  to  risk,  by  this  delay,  his  obtaining  possession  of  the  government 
of  that  kingdom.! 

Nothing  but  the  great  abilities  and  prudent  conduct  of  his  adherents 
could  have  prevented  the  bad  effects  of  this  absence.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  thou^  he  had  be^ 
raised  to  that  dignity  by  Isabella,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  Ferdinand, 
and  though  he  could  have  no  expectation  of  enjoying  much  power  under 
the  admmntration  of  a  master  little  disposed  to  distinguish  him  by  extra- 
ordinary n^arks  of  attention,  was  nevertneless  so  disinterested  as  to  prefer 
the  welfare  of  his  country  before  his  own  g^ndeur,  and  to  declare,  that 
Castile  could  never,  be  so  happily  governed  as  by  a  prince,  whom  long 
experience  had  rendered  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  true  interest. 
The  zeal  of  Ximenes  to  bring  over  his  countrymen  to  this  opinion,  induced 
Jiiin  to  lay  aside  somewhat  of  his  usual  austerity  and  haughtiness.  He 
condescended,  on  this  occasion,  to  court  the  disaffected  nobles,  and  em- 
ployed address,  as  well  as  arguments,  to  persuade  them.  Ferdinand 
seconded  his  endeavours  with  great  art ;  and  by  concessions  to  some  of 
the  gfrandees,  by  promises  to  others,  and  by  letters  full  of  complaisance  to 
all;  he  gained  many  of  his  most  violent  opponents.!  Though  many  cabals 
were  lonned,  and  some  commotions  were  excited,  yet  when  Ferdinand, 
after  iiaving*  settled  the  affairs  of  Naples,  arrived  in  Castile  [Aug.  21, 
1507],  he  entered  upon  the  adiniiiistratici  without  opposition.  The  pru- 
dence with  which  he  exercised  his  aulKority  in  that  kingdom,  equalled 
the  good  fortune  by  which  he  had  recovered  it.  By  a  moderate,  but 
steady  administration,  free  from  partiality  and  from  resentment,  he  recon- 
ciled the  Castilians  to  his  pereon,  and  secured  to  them,  entirely,  during  the 
lemainder  of  bis  life,  as  much  domestic  tranquillity  as  was  consistent  widi 
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Ae  gente  of  the  feudal  goTemment,  wbi^«tfll  subsftted  among  them  il 
foil  vigour.* 

Nor  was  the  prescrvatioD  of  tranquillity  in  bis  hereditaiy  kingdoms  tbe 
enlj  obluratioa  iTliinh  thr  arthf||||jr  Charles  owed  to  the  wise  regency  of 
his  gTMi&ther  \  it  was  his  good  fortune^  dunng  that  period,  to  have  veiy 
imimrtaol  additions  made  to  the  dominioos  over  which  he  was  to  reign. 
On  the  coast  of  Barbaiy,  Oran^  and  other  conquests  of  no  small  value,  were 
■mexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  with  a  spirit 
^17  uQcommon  in  a  monk,  led  m  person  a  numerous  army  against  the 
Moors  of  that  country ;  and  with  a  generosity  and  ma^ificence  still  moie 
singular,  defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  out  of  his  ow« 
■evcnues.!  In  Europe,  Ferdioand,  under  pretences  no  less  frivolous  than 
omust :  as  well  as  W  artifices  the  most  shameful  and  treacherous,  expelled 
John  d'Albret,  tbe  lawful  sovereign,  from  the  throne  of  Navarre ;  and, 
seizing  00  that  kingdom,  extended  Uie  limits  of  tbe  Spanish  monarchy  from 
tfie  Pyrenees  on  tl^  one  hand,  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  on  the  other.| 

It  was  not;  however,  the  desire  of  affg^ndizing  the  archduke,  which 
influenced  Ferdinand  in  this,  or  in  any  other  of  his  actions.  He  was  nwn 
apt  to  consider  that  young  prince  as  a  rival,  who  might  one  day  wrest  o«C 
of  his  hands  the  government  of  Castile,  than  as  a  grandson,  for  whose 
iaterest  he  was  intrusted  with  the  administration.  This  iealousy  soon 
b^;ot  aversion,  and  even  hatred,  the  symptoms  of  which  he  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal.  Hence  procce<ied  bis  inunoderate  joy  when  his  young 
queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  life  would  have  deprived  Charles  Si 
me  crowns  of  Ara^n,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  and  upon  the  untimel^ 
ieath  of  that  pnnce,  he  discovered,  for  the  same  reason,  an  excessive 
solicitude  to  have  other  children.  This  impatience  hastened,  in  all  dnk 
hability,  the  accession  of  Chades  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Ferdinand,  10 
order  to  procure  a  blessing,  of  which,  frum  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
intemperance  of  his  youth,  ne  could  have  little  prospect,  had  recourse  to 
lus  physicians,  and  by  their  prescription  took  one  ot  tk^  potions,  which 
•re  supposed  to  add  vigour  to  the  constitution,  though  they  more  frequently 
prove  fatal  to  it.  This  was  its  e£fect  on  a  frame  so  feeble  and  exhausted 
as  that  of  Ferdinand ;  for  though  he  survived  a  violent  disorder,  which  H 
»t  first  occasioned,  it  brought  on  such  an  habitual  lan^r  and  dejection  of 
mind,  as  rendered  him  averFe  from  any  serious  attention  to  public  afi&unu 
and  fond  of  frivolous  amusements,  on  which  he  had  not  hitherto  bestowed 
much  time.^  Though  he  now  despaired  of  having  airy^  son  of  his  own, 
biB  jealomjr  of  the  archduke  did  not  abate,  nor  coula  he  help  viewing 
him  with  that  aversion  which  princes  often  bear  to  their  successors.  In 
order  to  gratify  this  unnatural  passion,  he  made  a  will,  appointing  prince 
Ferdinand,  wli),  havmg  been  bom  and  educated  in  Spain,  was  much  be- 
loved by  the  Spaniards,  to  be  re&^ent  of  all  bis  kingdoms,  until  the  arrival 
•f  tbe  archduke  his  brother ;  and  by  the  same  deed  he  settled  upon  hhn 
the  grand-mastership  of  the  three  roiiitaiy  orders.  The  former  of  these 
(rants  might  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  tbe  young  prince  to  have  dis- 
puted  the  throne  with  his  brother ;  the  latter  would,  in  any  event,  ham 
iimde  red  him  almost  independent  of  him. 

Ferdinand  retained  to  the  last  that  jealous  love  of  power,  which  was  so 
remarkable  through  his  whole  life.  Unwil'ing  even  at  the  approach  of 
death  to  admit  a  thought  of  rt^Iinquishing  any  portion  of  his  authority,  ho 
lemoved  continually  (rom  place  to  place,  in  order  to  fly  from  bis  distemper, 
or  to  forget  it.  Though  his  strength  declined  every  day,  none  of  his  at*^ 
lendants  durst  mention  bis  condition;  nor  would  he  admit  bis  father  con- 
fessor, who  thought  such  silence  criminal  and  unchristian,  into  bis  presence. 
At  last  the  danger  became  so  imminent,  that  it  could  be  no  longer  concealed* 
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ferdinand  received  the  intimation  with  a  decent  fortitade,  and  touched,' 
perhaps,  with  compunction  at  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  his  erandsoDi 
m  influenced  by  the  honest  remonstrances  of  Carvajal,  Zapata,  and  Vai]^^ 
kis  mo«t  ancient  and  faithful  counsellors,  who  represented  to  him,  thar  bj 
kivesting  prince  Ferdinand  with  the  regency,  be  would  infallibly  entail « 
civil  war  on  the  two  brothers«.  and  by  bestowing  tm  him  the  ffrand  master 
■hip  of  the  militaiy  orders,  would  strip  the  crown  of  its  noblest  oroameoi 
ana  chief  strength,  he  consented  to  alter  his  will  with  respect  to  both  theat 
particulars.  Bv  a  new  deed  he  left  Charles  the  sole  heir  of  all  his  dn^ 
minions,  and  allotted  to  prince  Ferdinand,  instead  d[  that  throne  of  which 
he  thought  himself  alma<(t  secure,  an  inconsiderable  establishment  of  hi)y 
thousand  ducats  a  year.*  He  died  a  few  hours  after  signing  thb  will,  on 
the  twenty-thiid  day  of  January,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixteen. 
Charles,  to  whom  "such  a  noble  inheritance  d«scended4)y  his  death,  was 
ttear  the  full  age  of  sixteen.  He  had  hitherto  resided  in  the  Low  Coud- 
tries,  his  paternal  dominions.  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  aunt,  and  Margate! 
of  York,  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  widow  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  two  princesses  of  great  virtue  and  abilities,  had  the  care  of  forming 
his  early  youth.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Flemings  committea 
the  government  of  the  Low  Countries  to  his  grandfather,  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  with  the  name  rather  than  the  authority  of  regentt  Maxi- 
milian made  choice  of  William  de  Croy  lord  of  Chievres  to  superintend 
the  education  of  the  youi^  prince  his  grandson.;^  That  nobleman  pjot- 
•essed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  talents  which  fitted  him  for  such  an  im- 
portant office,  and  dischai^ed  the  duties  of  it  with  great  fidelity.  Under 
Chievres,  Adrian  of  Utrecht  acted  as  preceptor.  'JThis  preferrnent,  which 
opened  ins  way  to  the  highest  dignities  an  ecclesiastic  can  attain,  he  owed 
not  to  his  birth,  for  that  was  extremely  mean :  nor  to  his  interest,  for  he 
was  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court :  out  to  tne  opinion  which  his  coud- 
tiymen  entertained  of  his  learning.  He  was  indeed  no  inconsiderable 
proficient  in  those  frivolous  sciences,  which,  during  several  centuries^ 
assumed  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  had  published  a  commentary,  which 
was  high^  esteemed,  upon  Ihe  Book  ojSenUnceSi  a  famous  treatise  ol 
Petrus  Lombardus,  considered  at  that  time  as  the  standard  system  of  me- 
taj^ysical  theology.    But  whatever  admiration  these  procured  him  in  an 
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t  The  Prencli  hlMorians,  upon  the  authority  of  M.  de  BeUay,  Mem.  p.  11.  have  UDimlmotttty  a*- 
aerted,  that  Philip,  by  hit  last  will,  having  appointed  the  king  of  France  to  have  th<i  direction  of  bli 
•on*s  education,  Louis  XII.  with  a  disintercstedntw  stiitable  to  the  confidence  reposed  In  bin, 
Mined  Chievres  for  that  office.  Even  the  presidem  Hcnaut  has  adopted  this  opinion.  Abreg* 
Cliron.  A.  D.  1507.  Varii'as,  In  his  usual  oianner,  pretends  to  have  seen  Philip's  u»iaroenC  Prac 
'4erEducaiion  dos  Princes,  p.  16.  But  the  Spanish,  German,  and  Flemish  historians  ooncur  in  oo»- 
Iradictliig  this  assertion  of  the  French  authors,  ft  appears  from  Heuienis,  a  contemporary  FkwiMi 
historian  of  great  authority,  Uiat  Louir  XII.  by  consenting  to  the  marriage  of  Germaiuedc  Folx  wllb 
Ferdinand,  had  kmt  much  of  that  confidence  which  Philip  once  placed  in  him  ;  that  this  dis^st  wm 
increased  bv  the  French  king's  giving  In  marrlsgc  to  the  count  of  Angouleroe  his  eidosl  daughter, 
whom  he  had  formerly  betrothed  to  Charles,  Hentcr.  Rcr.  Ausu.  lib.  v.  151 :  Thai  the  French,  ft 
riiort  time  before  Philip's  death,  had  violated  the  peace  which  subsisted  between  Ihcm  a.id  tW 
Flemlnes,  and  Philip  had  complained  of  thin  iniury,  and  was  ready  to  resent  it.  Heuter.  ibid.  All 
these  circumstances  render  it  improbable  that  FhUl|>,  who  made  Ms  will  a  few  days  before  he  died. 
Hsuter.  p.  159,  should  commit  the  education  of  his  son  to  Louis  XII-  In  confirmation  of  these  plau- 
alble  conjectures,  positive  testimony  can  be  produced,  h  appear*  from  Heuierus,  that  Philip,  when 
he  set  out  for  Spam,  had  Intrusted  Chievres  both  with  the  care  of  his  son's  education,  and  with  the 
fDn*rnment  of  nts  dominions  in  tlie  Low-Countries.  Heuter.  lib.  vll.  p.  153.  That  an  attranpt  was 
made,  soon  afUsr  Philip's  death,  to  have  tlo  emperor  MaxImilVan  appointed  remit,  during  the  mino- 
ritv  of  his  grandson ;  but  tliis  behig  opposed,  Chievres  seems  to  liave  continued  to  discharge  both  the 
oflkes  which  Philip  hadcoramhted  to  him.  Heut.  ibid.  153—155.  That  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
150B,  the  Flemings  Invited  Maximilian  to  accept  of  the  retencv ;  lo  which  he  consented,  and  ap- 
lioioted  his  dauchter,  Margaret,  tog(  iher  with  a  council  of  Ftemlngi,  to  exercise  the  supreme  autho- 
rtly,  when  he  himself  should  at  any  Ume  be  absent  He  likewise  named  Chlerres  as  governor,  and 
•  Adrian  Utrecht  aa  preceptor  to  his  son.  Heut  ibid.  155— JS7.  What  Heuteres  relates  with 
rasDfct  to  thb  matter  isconflnned  by  Moringus  In  Vita  Adrian!  apod  Analecta  Casp.  RurmanDl  de 
Adriano,  eap*  iO;  b|  BarlaBdiM  Chronic  Prabant  iMd.  p.  SS ;  and  bf  Hanma  Anaat  Bob.  vc*. 
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iilfterale  age,  it  was  soon  found  ^t  a  man  accustomed  to  tijc  i^tlrement 
«f  a  college,  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  without  any  tincli.re  oi 
taste  or  elegance,  was  by  no  means  qualified  for  rendering  science  ajcree- 
ahle  to  a  young  prince.  Charles,  accordingly,  discovered  an  early  aversion 
to  learning,  and  an  excesmve  fondn^s  for  those  violent  aud  martial  exei' 
cises,  to  excel  m  which  was  the  chief  pride,  and  almost  the  only  study,  of 
persons  of  rank  in  that  age.  Chievres  encoura^red  this  taste,  either  from 
a  desire  of  gaining  his  pnpil  by  indulgence,  or  from  too  slight  an  opinion 
ot*  the  advantages  of  iileraiy  accomplishments.*  He  instructed  him,  how- 
ever, with  great  care  in  the  arts  ot  government ;  he  made  him  study  the 
history  not  only  of  bis  own  kir^doms,  but  of  those  with  which  they  were 
connected :  he  accustomed  him,  from  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  Flanders  in  the  year  one  diousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen,  to 
tttend  to  business ;  he  persuaded  him  to  |>eruse  all  papers  relating  to 
public  affairs ;  to  be  present  at  the  deliberatbns  of  his  privy-counse!-ors, 
and  to  propose  to  them  himself  those  matters,  concerning  which  he  re- 
quired their  opinion. t^  From  such  an  education,  Charles  contracted  habits 
of  gravity  ana  recollection  which  scarcely  suited  his  time  of  life.  The 
first  openir^  of  his  genius  did  not  indicate  that  superiority  which  its  ma- 
turer  age  dispiayed.^    He  did  not  discover  in  his  youth  the  impetuosity  of 

Siini  which  commonly  ushers  in  an  active  ancf  enterprisii^  manhood. 
or  did  his  early  obsequiousness  to  Chievres,  and  his  other  favourites. 
promise  that  capacious  and  decisive  judgment,  which  afterwards  directed 
the  affairs  of  one  half  of  Europe.  But  his  subjects,  dazzled  with  the  ex- 
ternal accomplishments  of  a  gp*aceful  $gure  and  manly  address,  and 
▼iewing  his  cnaracter  with  that  partiality  wnich  is  always  shown  to  princes 
during  their  youth,  entertained  san2>iine  hopes  of  his  adding*  lustre  to 
those  crowns  which  descended  to  him  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand. 

The  kinedoms  of  Spain,  as  Is  evident  from  the  view  which  I  have  eiven 
flf  their  political  constitution,  were  at  that  time  in  a  situation  whicn  re 
(|oired  an  administration  no  less  vigorous  than  prudent.  The  feudal 
■tttitutions,  which  had  been  introduced  into  all  its  different  provinces  by 
the  Goths,  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  subsisted  in  great  force.  The 
Dobles,  who  were  powerful  and  warlike,  had  long  possessed  all  the  ex- 
orbitant privileges  which  these  institutions  vested  in  their  order.  The 
cities  in  Spain  were  more  numerous  and  more  considerable,  than  the 
genius  of  feudal  government,  naturally  unfavourable  to  commerce  and  to 
n^lar  police,  seemed  to  admit.  The  personal  rights,  and  political 
influence,  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  had  acquired,  were  extensive. 
The  royal  prtrogative,  circumscribed  by  the  privileges  of  the  nobility, 
and  by  the  pretensions  of  the  people,  was  confined  within  very  narrow 
liiiiitfl.  ITnoer  juch  a  form  of  government,  the  principles  of  discord  were 
BMinr ;  the  bond  of  union  was  extremely  feeble ;  and  Spain  felt  not  only 
all  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  defects  in  the  feudal  system,  but 
IMS  exposed  to  disorders  arising  from  the  peculiarities  in  its  own  con* 
fltftution. 

Durii^  the  long  administration  of  Ferdinand,  no  ratemal  commotion,  it 
k  true,  had  arisen  in  Spain.  His  superior  abilities  had  enabled  him  to 
restrain  the  turbulence  o!  the  nobles,  and  to  moderate  the  iealousy  of  the 
commons.  By  the  wisdom  of  his  domestic  government,  by  th^  sagacity 
with  which  he  conducted  his  forei^  operations,  and  by  the  high  opinion 
which  his  subjects  entertained  orboth,  he  had  preserved  amon^  them  a 
deg^ree  of  tranquillity,  greater  than  was  natural  to  a  constitution,  m  which 
tbe  seeds  of  discord  and  disorder  were  so  copiously  mingled.    But,  by 
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the  death  of  Ferdinand^  these  restraints  wen  at  once  wftbdrawn ;   and 
factioo  and  discontent,  from  being  long  repressed,  were  ready  to  break 
''out  with  fiercer  animosity. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  Ferdinand  had  in  his  last  will  taken  t 
most  prudent  precaution,  by  appointing  cardinal  Ximenes,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  to  be  sole  regent  of  Castile,  until  the  arrivil  of  his  j^randson  m 
Spain.  The  singular  diaracter  of  this  man,  and  the  extraordinair  quali- 
ties which  marked  him  out  for  that  office  at  such  a  juncture,  merit  a  pat* 
ticular  description.  He  was  descended  of  an  honourable,  not  of  a  weaJtlqr 
family ;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  inclina* 
tions,  haviiu^  determined  him  to«nter  into  tbe  church,. he  early  obtained 
benefices  ofgreat  value,  and  which  placed  him  in  the  way  of  the  highest 
preferment.  All  these,  however,  he  renounced  at  once ;  and  after  under 
going  a  veiT  severe  noviciate,  assumed  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  in  t 
oionasteiy  of  Observantine  friars,  one  of  the  roost  rigid  orders  in  the  Ro* 
oiisb  church.  There  he  soon  became  eminent  for  his  uncomaK>n  austerity 
of  manners,  and  for  those  excesses  of  superstitious  devotioii,  wbich  are  tm 
proper  characteristics  of  the  monastic  life.  But  notwithstanding  these 
extravagances,  to  which  weak  and  enthusiastic  minds  akme  are  usually 

J>rone,  hia  understanding,  naturally  penetrating  and  decisive,  retained  iti 
iill  vigour,  and  acquired  him  such  ereat  authority  in  his  own  order,  aa 
raised  him  to  be  their  provincial.  His  reputation  for  sanctity  soon  pro- 
cured him  the  office  of  father-confessor  to  queen  Isabella,  which  be  accept 
ed  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  He  preserved  in  a  court  the  same  auste* 
rity  of  manners  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  cloister.  He  continued 
to  make  all  his  journeys  on  foot ;  he  subsisted  only  upon  alms ;  his  acts  of 
mortification  were  as  severe  as  eveiv  and  his  penances  as  neorous.  Isa^ 
bella,  pleased  with  her  clioice,  conferred  on  him,  not  iom:  aftier,  the  arch* 
bishopric  of  Toledo,  which,  next  to  the  papacy,  is  the  richest  digni^  hi 
the  church  of  Rome.  This  honour  he  declined  with  a  firmness,  wnick 
iK>thin^  but  the  authoritative  injunction  of  the  pope  was  able  to  overcome* 
Kor  did  this  height  of  promotion  change  his  manners.  Tho^  obliged 
to  display  in  public  that  magnificence  which  became  his  station,  he  him^ 
self  retaioed  bis  monastic  severity.  Under  bis  pontifical  rohe»  he  con^ 
^antly  wore  the  coarse  frock  of  St.  Francis,  the  rents  in  which  be  used 
to  patch  with  his  own  hands.  He  at  no  time  used  linen  ;  but  was  com- 
monly clad  in  hair-cloth.  He  slept  always  in  his  habit,  most  frequently 
on  tl^  ^und,  or  on  boards,  rarely  in  a  bed.  He  did  not  taste  any  of  tlaie 
delicacies  which  appeared  at  his  table,  but  satisfied  himself  with  that  sim- 
ple diet  which  the  rule  of  his  order  prescribed.*  Notwithstanding  these 
peculiarities,  so  opposite  to  the  manners  of  the  world,  he  possessed  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  its  affairs ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  called  by  his  statkm, 
and  by  the  high  opinion  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  entertamed  of  him, 
to  take-  a  prmcipal  share  in  the  administration,  than  he  displayed  talents 
for  business,  which  rendered  tbe  fame  of  his  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  his 
•Suctity.  His  political  conduct,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  all  his  plans,  flowed  from  his  real  character,  and  partook  both  of  its 
virtues  and  its  defects.  His  extensive  genius  suggested  to  him  schemes 
vast  and  magnificent.  Conscious  of  the  Integrity  ot  his  intentk)ns,  he  put- 
wed  these  with  unremitting  and  undaunted  firmness.  Accustomed  from 
his  early  youth  to  mortify  his  own  passions,  he  showed  little  indulgence 
towards  those  of  other  men.  Taught  by  his  system  of  religion  to  check 
even  his  most  innoceqt  desires,  he  was  the  enemy  of  every  thing  to  which 
be  could  affix  the  name  oT  elegance  or  plea&ure.  Though  free  from  any 
suspicion  of  cruelty,  he  discovered,  in  all  his  commerce  with  the  world,  a 
severe  inflexibility  of  mind,  and  austerity  of  character,  peculiar  to  ^ 
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tMoastic  pTDfeasioDy  and  wbidi  can  hardly  be  conceived  m  a  counby 
where  that  b  unknown. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Ferdinand  committed  the  regency  t^  Cat 
tDe  ;  and  thoi^  Ximenes  was  then  near  fourscore,  and  perfectly  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  office,  his  natural  intrepiaity  of 
mind,  and  zeal  fcr  the  public  good,  prompted  him  to  accept  of  it  without 
hesitation.  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  nad  been  sent  into  Spam  a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  produced  full  powers  from  the  arch<luke 
to  assume  the  name  and  authori^  of  regent,  upon  the  demise  of  his  grand* 
&ther ;  but  such  was  the  aversion  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  government  of 
a  stranger,  and  so  uneoual  the  abilities  of  the  two  competitors,  that  Adrian's 
daim  would  at  once  nave  been  rejected,  if  Ximenes  himself,  from  com- 
plaisance to  his  new  master,  had  not  consented  to  acknowledge  him  at 
fegent,  and  to  carry  on  the  government  in  conjunction  with  hnn.  By  this, 
however,  Adrian  acquired  a  dignity  merely  nominal*  Ximenes,  though 
be  treated  him  with  great  decency,  and  even  respect,  retained  the  whde 
power  in  his  own  hands.* 

Tbe  cardinal's  first  care  was  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  infant  Don 
Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  flattered  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  suprem* 
power,  bore  the  disappointment  of  bis  hopes  with  greater  impatience  thao 
a  prince  at  a  period  of  lif^  so  early  could  have  been  supposed  to  fee). 
Ximenes,  under  pretence  of  provimng  more  effectually  tor  his  atfe^^ 
removed  him  from  Guadaloupe,  the  place  m  which  he  bad  beeneducatea« 
to  Madrid,  where  he  fixed  the  resiaence  of  the  court.  There  he  waf 
under  the  cardinaPs  own  eye,  and  his  conduct,  with  that  of  his  domesticSf 
was  watched  with  the  utmost  attention.! 

The  first  intelligence  he  received  firom  the  Low  Countries,  gare  greatet 
disquiet  to  the  carainal,  and  convinced  him  how  difficdit  a  task  it  woul4 
be  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  an  unexperienced  prince,  under  the  influence 
of  counsellors  unacquainted  with  toe  laws  and  manners  of  Spain.  No 
sooner  did  the  account  of  Ferdinand's  death  reach  Brussels,  than  Charles, 
by  the  advice  of  his  Flemish  ministers,  resolved  to  assume  the  title  of 
kine.  By  the  laws  of  Spain,  tbe  sole  rieht  to  the  crowns,  both  of  Castile 
and  Aragon,  belonged  to  Joanna ;  and  Siougb  her  infirmities  disqualified 
her  from  governing,  this  incapacity  had  not  oeen  declared  by  any  public 
act  of  the  Cortes  m  either  kii^om :  so  that  the  Spaniards  considered  this 
resolution,  not  only  as  a  direct  violation  of  their  privileges,  but  as  an 
unnatural  usurpation  in  a  son  on  the  prerogatives  of  a  mother,  towards 
whom,  in  her  present  miiappy  situation,  be  manifested  a  less  delicate 
regard  than  her  subjects  had  always  expre8sed.|  The  Flemish  court, 
however,  ha  vine  prevailed  both  on  tne  pope  and  on  tbe  emperor  to  address 
letters  to  Charies  as  kii^  of  Castile ;  the  former  of  whom,  it  was  pre- 
tended, had  a  r^t,  as  head  of  die  church ;  and  the  latter,  as  head  of  the 
empire,  to  confer  this  title ;  instructions  were  sent  to  Ximenes,  to  prevail 
on  the  Spaniards  to  acknowledge  it.  Ximenes,  though  be  bad  earnestly 
remonstrated  against  the  measure,  as  no  less  unpopular  than  unnecessary, 
resolved  to  exert  all  his  authority  and  credit  in  carrying  it  into  execution, 
and  immediately  assembled  such  of  the  nobles  as  were  then  at  court 
What  Charles  required  was  laid  before  them  ;  and  when,  instead  of  com*- 
plying  with  his  demands,  they  began  to  murmur'against  such  an  unprece- 
dented  encroachment  on  their  privileges,  and  to  talk  high  of  the  rights  oi 
Joanna,  and  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  Ximenes  nastily  inteiposed, 
and  with  that  firm  and  decisive  tone  which  was  natural  to  him,  tola  them 
ftat  they  were  not  called  now  to  deliberate,  but  to  obey ;  that  their  sove- 
leign  did  not  apply  to  them  for  advice,  but  expected  submission ;  aad 
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^tfns  dajy**.  added  be,  <' Charles  Aall  be  proclaimed  king  of  Castik  m 
Madrid ;  and  the  rest  of  the  cities,  I  doubt  not,  wilj  follow  its  example. 
On  the  spot  he  gave  orders  for  that  purpose*  [April  13]  ;  and,  notwitb- 
itanding  the  novelty  of  the  practice,  and  the  secret  discontents  of  many 
persons  of  distinction,  Charles's  title  was  universally  recognised.  In  Ara- 
gon,  where  the  privileges  of  the  subject  were  ihore  extensive,  and  the 
abilities  as  well  as  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Saragossa,  whom  Fer- 
dinand had  appointed  regent,  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Ximcnes,  the 
same  obsequiousness  to  me  will  of  Charles  aid  not  appear,  nor  was  he 
acknowledged  there  under  any  other  character  but  that  of  prince,  until 
his  arrival  m  Spain.f 

Ximenes,  though  possessed  only  of  delegated  power,  which  from  his 
advanced  age  he  could  not  expect  to  enjoy  long,  assumed,  together  withr 
the  character  of  recent,  all  the  ideas  natural  to  a  monarch,  and  adopted 
schemes  for  extending  the  regal  authority,  which  he  pursued  with  as  much 
intrepidity  and  ardour,  as  if  ne  himself  had  been  to  reap  the  advantajj^es 
resulting  from  their  success.  The  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  Castilian 
nobles  circumscribed  the  prerocative  of  the  prince  within  veiy  narrow 
limits.  These  privileges  the  carainal  considered  as  so  many  unjust  extor- 
tions ilrom  the  crown,  and  determined  to  abridge  them.  Dar\fcerous  as  the 
attempt  was,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  situation  which  promised 
him  greater  sQoeess  than  any  king  of  Castile  could  have  expected.  His 
strict  and  prudent  economy  of  his  archiepiscopal  revenues  furnished  him 
with  more  ready  money  than  the  crown  could  at  any  time  command ;  the 
sanctity  of  his  manners,  his  charity  and  munificence,  rendered  him  the 
idol  of  the  people  ;  and  the  nobles  themselves,  not  suspecting  any  danger 
from  hira,  did  not  observe  his  motions  with  the  same  jealous  attention,  as 
tiiiey  would  hare  watched  those  of  one  of  their  monaifchs. 

ImmediatelT  upon  his  accession  to  the  regency,  several  of  the  nobles  fancy- 
ing that  the  rems  of  government  would  of  consequence  be  somewhat  relaxed, 
began  to  assemble  their  vassals,  and  to  prosecute,  by  force  of  arms,  private 
Quarrels  and  pretensions,  which  the  authori^  of  Ferdinand  had  obliged 
uem  to  dissemble,  or  to  relinquish.  But  Ximenes,  who  had  taken  into 
pay  a  good  body  of  troops,  opposed  and  defeated  all  their  designs  with 
unexpected  vi^ur  and  facility ;  and  though  he  did  not  treat  the  authors 
of  these  disoraers  with  any  cruelty,  he  forced  them  to  acts  of  submission, 
extremely  mortifying  to  the  haughty  spirit  of  Castilian  grandees. 

But  wnile  the  cardinal's  attacks  were  confined  to  individuals,  and  cvciy 
act  of  rigour  was  justified  by  the  appearance  of  necessity,  founded  on  the 
ferms  of  justice,  and  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  lenity,  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  jealousy  or  complaint.  It  was  not  so  with  his  next  measure, 
which,  by  striking  at  a  privilege  essential  to  the  nobility,  gave  a  general 
alarm  to  the  whole  order.  By  the  feudal  constitution,  the  military  power 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  men  of  an  inferior  condition 
were  called  into  the  field  only  as  their  vassals,  and  to  follow  their  banners. 
A  king,  with  scanty  revenues,  and  a  limited  prerogative,  depended  on  these 
potent  barons,  in  all  his  operations.  It  was  witli  their  forces  he  attacked 
Ikis  enemies,  and  with  them  he  defended  his  kii^dom.  While  at  the 
head  of  troops  attached  warmly  to  their  own  immediate  lords,  and  accus- 
tomed to  obey  no  other  commands,  his  authority  was  precarious,  and  his 
efforts  feeble.  From  this  state  Ximenes  resolved  to  deliver  the  crown ; 
and  as  mercenanr  standing  armies  were  unknown  under  the  feudal  govern- 
poent,  and  would  have  been  odious  to  a  martial  and  generous  people,  be 
issued  a  pioclamation,  commanding  every  cit^r  in  CasiUe  to  enrol  a  certain 
muabet  of  its  buigesses,  in  order  that  they  might  be  trained  to  the  use  of 
anus  on  Snndays  and  holy  days ;  he  engaged  to  provide  officers  tooe^^^mand 
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ftftin  at  the  public  expense ;  andr  as  an  encourajgement  to  the  private  meiii 
promised  them  an  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  im])ositions.  The  frequent 
incursions  of  the  Moors  from  Africa,  and  the  necessity  of  having  some  force 
always  ready  to  oppose  them,  furnished  a  plausible  pretence  for  thi$ 
innovation.  The  object  rea'iy  in  view  was  to  secure  the  king  a  body  cf 
troops  independent  of  his  barons,  and  which  might  serve  to  counterbalance 
their  power.*  The  nobles  were  not  slow  in  perceivira^  what  was  his 
intention,  and  saw  how  effectually  the  scheme  which  he  had  adopted 
would  accomplish  his  end ;  but  as  a  measure  which  had  the  pious  appear- 
ance of  resisting  the  progftts  of  the  infidels  was  extremely  popular,  and 
as  any  opposition  to  it,  arising  from  their  order  alone,  would  have  been 
nnputed  wholly  to  interested  met ives»  they  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
cities  thems^lves  to  refuse  obedience,  and  to  inveigh  against  the  proclama- 
tion as  inconsistent  with  their  charters  and  privileges.  In  consequence  of 
their  instigations,  Buigos,  Valladolid,  and  several  other  cities,  rose  in  open 
mutiny.  Some  of  the  grandees  declared  themselves  their  protectors. 
Violent  remonstrances  were  presented  to  the  king.  His  Flemish  coun 
Bellors  were  alarmed.  Ximenes  alone  continued  firm  and  undaunted ;  and 
partly  by  terror,  partly  by  entrea^ ;  by  force  in  some  instances,  and  by 
ibrbearance  in  others ;  he  prevailed  on  all  the  reiractoiy  cities  to  comply .f 
During  his  administration,  be  continued  to  execute  his  plan  with  vigour; 
but  soon  after  his  death  it  wa»  entirely  dropped. 

His  success  in  this  scheme  for  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
nobility,  encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  diminution  of  their  possessioDS| 
which  were  no  less  exorbitant.  During  the  contests  ana  disorders 
inseparable  fix>m  the  feudal  government,  the  nobles,  ever  attentive  to 
their  own  interest,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  or  distress  at 
their  monarchs,  had  seized  some  parts  of  the  royal  demesnes,  obtaioei} 
g^rants  of  others,  and  having  gradually  wrested  almost  the  whole  oul 
of  the  hands  of  the  prince,  had  annexed  them  to  their  own  estates* 
The  titles,  by  which  most  of  the  grandees  held  these  buds,  wera 
extremely  defective ;  it  was  from  some  successful  usurpatiooL  which  the 
crown  liad  been  too  feeble  to  dispute,  that  many  derivea  their  only 
claim  to  possession.  An  inquiry  carried  back  to  the  origin  of  these 
encroachments,  which  were  almost  coeval  with  the  feudal  system,  was 
impracticable ;  and  as  it  would  have  stripped  every  nobleman  in  Spain  of 
great  part  of  his  lands,  it  must  have  excited  a  general  revolt.  Such  a  step 
was  too  bold,  even  for  the  enterprising  genius  of  Ximenes.  He  confined 
himself  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand ;  and  beginning  with  the  pensioiv 
granted  during  that  time,  refused  to  make  any  farther  payment,  becauat 
all  right  to  them  expired  with  his  life.  He  then  called  to  account  such 
MB  had  acquired  crown  lands  under  the  admmistration  of  that  monarch, 
and  at  once  resumed  whatever  he  had  alienated,  "The  effects  of  these 
revocations  extended  to  many  persons  of  high  rank ;  for  though  Ferdinand 
was  a  prince  of  little  jB^enerosity,  yet  he  and  Isabella  having  been  raised 
lo  the  throne  of  Castue  by  a  powerful  faction  of  the  nobles,  thej  were 
obliged  to  reward  the  zeal  oftheu'  adherents  widi  great  liberahty.  and 
the  royal  demesnes  were  their  only  fund  for  that  purpose*.  The  additioD 
made  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown  by  these  revocations,  together  with  bin 
own  frugal  economy,  enabled  Ximenes  not  onljr  to  dischai^e  all  the  debts 
which  Ferdinand  had  left,  and  to  remit  considerable  sums  to  FlandeiSy 
but  to  pay  the  officers  of  his  new  militia,  and  to  establish  magazines  not 
only  more  numerous,  but  better  furnished  with  artilleiy,  arms,  and  warlike 
stores,  than  Spain  had  ever  posieased  in  any  former  age.{    The  prudent 
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and  cBiiiiterested  application  of  these  sums,  was  a  fuU  apoloor  to  tfat 
people  for  the  rieour  with  which  they  were  exacted. 

The  ADbles*  sJarmed  at  these  repeated  attacks,  began  lo  think  of  pva 
cautions  for  the  safety  of  their  order.  Man^  cabals  were  foimed,  Io«m1 
complaints  were  uttered,  and  desperate  resolution:^  taken ;  Ixit  before  thej 
proceeded  to  extremities,  they  appointed  some  of  their  number  to  examint 
the  powers  in  consequence  of  wbich  the  cardinal  exercised  acts  of  such 
high  authority.  The  admiral  of  Castile,  the  duke  de  lofantado,  and  the 
Coode  de  Benevento,  grandees  of  the  first  rank,  were  intnisted  with  this 
'CQSimission.  Ximenes  received  them  with  cold  civility,  and  in  answer  to 
Ihdr  demand,  pitxiuced  the  testament  of  Ferdinand  by  which  be  was 
anpointed  regent,  together  with  the  ratification  of  that  aeed  by  Charles. 
To  both  thc^  they  objected ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  estaolish  their 
validity.  As  the  conversation  grew  warm,  he  led  them  insensibly  towards 
a  balcony,  from  which  they  had  a  view  of  a  laige  body  of  troops  under 
arms,  and  of  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  **  Behold,"  says  be,  pointing 
to  these  and  raising  his  voice,  "  the  powers  which  1  have  received  from 
his  Catholic  majesty.  With  these  1  govern  Castile ;  and  with  these  1 
will  govern  it,  until  the  kin^  your  master  and  mine  takes  possession  oc 
his  kingdom.''^  A  declaration  so  bold  and  haughty  silenc^  them,  and 
astonished  their  associates.  To  take  arms  against  a  man  aware  of  his 
danger,  and  prepared  for  his  defence,  was  what  despair  alone  would 
dictate.  All  thoughts  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  cardinal's 
administi^tion  were  laid  aside ;  and  except  from  some  slight  commotions, 
excited  by  the  private  resentment  of  particular  noblemen,  the  tranquillity 
of  Castile  suffered  no  interruption. 

It  was  not  only  from  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility  that  obstacles 
aiosc  to  the  execution  of  the  cardinal's  Schemes ;  he  bad  a  constant  stru^ 
gle  to  maintain  with  the  Flemish  ministers,  who,  presuming  upon  their 
mvour  with  the  young  king,  aimed  at  directing  the  anairs  of  Spain,  as  well 
as  those  of  their  own  country.  Jealous  of  the  great  abilities  and  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  Ximenes,  they  considered  him  rather  as  a  rival  who  might 
circumscribe  their  power,  than  as  a  minister,  who  by  his  prudence  smd 
vigour  was  adding  to  the  grandeur  and  authority  of  their  master.  Eveiy 
complaint  against  his  admmistration  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  the 
courtiers  in  the  Low-Countries.  Unnecessaiy  obstructions  were  tmown 
by  their  means  in  the  way  of  all  his  measures  ;  and  thoudi  they  could 
not,  either'  with  decency  or  safety,  deprive  him  of  the  omoe  of  regent^ 
they  emieavoured  to  lessen  his  authority  by  dividing  it  They  soon 
discoveied  that  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  already  ioined  with  nim  in  office,  had 
neither  genius  nor  spirit  sufficient  to  give  the  least  check  to  his  proceedings ; 
and  therefore  Charles,  by  their  advice,  added  to  the  commission  of  regency 
La  Chau,  a  Flemish  gentleman,  and  afterwards  Amerstorf,  a  nobleman  oif 
Hjlland  ^  the  former  distinguished  for  his  address,  the  latter  for  his  firm- 
ness. Ximenes,  though  no  stranger  to  the  malevolent  intention  of  the 
Flemish  courtiers,  received  these  new  associates  with  all  the  external 
marks  of  distinction  due  to  the  office  with  which  they  were  invested ;  but 
when  they  came  to  enter  uoon  business,  be  abated  nothii^  of  tliat  air  of 
superiority  with  which  he  nad  treated  Adrian,  and  still  retained  the  sole 
direction  of  afl^irs.  The  Spaniards,  more  averse,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
people,  to  the  government  of  strangers,  approved  of  all  nis  efforts  to  pre- 
serve his  own  authority.  Even  the  nobles,  influenced  by  this  national 
passion,  and  foigetting  their  jealousies  and  discontents,  chose  rather  to 
see  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their  countiymen,  whom 
th^  feared,  than  m  those  of  foreigners,  whom  they  hated. 

Ximenes,  though  engaged  in  such  great  schemes  of  domestic  policy 
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nd  embamMsed  by  the  artifices  and  intrigoes  of  the  Flemisb  mmi8'.ei% 
hmA  the  burden  of  two  foreign  wars  to  support.  The  one  was  in  NaTarre» 
which  waft  invaded  by  its  unfortunate  monarch  John  d'Albret.  llie  death 
of  Ferdinand,  Ae  absence  of  Charies,  the  discord  and  disaffection  which 
ie%ned  amoi^  the  Spanish  nobles,  seemed  to  present  him  with  a  favoura- 
ble opportun%  of  recovering  his  dominions.  The  cardinal's  vigilance, 
however,  defeated  a  measure  so  well  concerted.  As  be  foresaw  the  dan* 
ger  to  which  that  kingdom  might  be  expc^ed,  one  of  bis  first  acts  of 
administration  was  to  order  thither  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  WhlLs 
Ifae  king  was  employed  with  one  part  of  his  army  in  the  siege  of  St.  Jean 
Pied  en  Port,  Villalva,  an  officer  of  great  experfence  and  courage,  attacked 
the  other  bjr  surprise,  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  The  king  instanU^  retreated 
with  precipitation,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  war.*  But  as  Navarre  was 
filled  at  that  time  with  towns  ana  castles  slightly  fortified,  and  weakhr 
flfarrisoned,  which  being  unable  to  resist  an  enemy,  served  only  to  fumis& 
him  with  places  of  retreat ;  Ximenes,  always  bold  and  decisive  in  hit 
measures,  ordered  everjr  one  of  these  to  be  dismantled,  except  Pampeluna, 
the  fortificatk)ns  of  which  he  proposed  to  render  veiy  strong.  To  this 
oncoromon  precautkxi  Spain  owes  me  possession  of  Navarre.  The  French, 
since  that  period,  have  often  entered,  and  have  as  often  overrun  the  open 
country ;  while  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  attending  an 
iDTading  army,  the  Spaniards  have  easily  drawn  troops  from  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  to  oppose  them ;  and  the  French  having  no  place  of 
any  stren^  to  which  they  could  retire,  have  been  obliged  repeatedly  to 
ibandoo  tneir  conquest  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  gained  it 

The  other  war  which  he  "carried  on  in  Afnca,  against  the  famous  advei>- 
torer  Home  Barbarossa,  wbo,  from  a  private  corsair,  raised  hiipself,  by 
his  singular  valour  and  address,  to  be  king  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  was  far 
from  b^ing  equally  successful.  The  ill  conduct  of  the  Spanish  general, 
and  the  rash  valour  of  his  troops,  presented  Barbarossa  with  an  easy  vic- 
tory. Many  perished  in  the  battle,  more  in  tbe  retreat,  and  the  remainder 
returned  into  Spain  covered  with  infamy.  Tbe  magnanimity,  however, 
with  which  the  cardinal  bore  this  disgrace,  tbe  onl^  one  he  experienced 
during  his  administration,  added  new  lustre  to  his  character.!  Great 
composure  of  temper  under  a  disappointni^nt  was  not  expected  from  a 
man  so  remarkable  for  the  eagerness  and  impatience  widi  which  he  urged 
in  the  execution  of  all  his  schemes. 

This  disaster  was  soon  forgotten ;  while  tbe  conduct  of  the  FlemiA 
court  proved  the  cause  of  constant  uneasiness,  not  only  to  the  cardinal, 
but  to  the  whole  Spanish  nation.  All  the  great  qualities  of  Chievres,  the 
prime  minister  and  favourite  of  the  young  king,  were  sullied  with  an  ignoble 
and  sordid  avarice.  The  accession  of  nis  master  to  the  cn>wn  of  Spain, 
opened  a  new  and  copious  source  for  the  gratification  of  this  passion. 
During  the  time  of  Charleses  residence  in  Flanders,  the  whole  tribe  of 
pretemlers  to  offices  or  to  favour  resorted  thither.  They  Mon  discovered 
mat,  without  the  patronage  of  Chievres,  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  prefer- 
ment ;  nor  did  they  want  sagacity  to  find  out  the  proper  method  of  securing 
his  protection.  Great  sums  of  money  were  drawn  out  cf  Spain.  Every 
thing  was  venal,  and  disposed  of  to  the  biggest  bidder.  Atkr  the  example 
of  (Sevres,  the  inferior  Flemish  ministers  enpged  in  this  traffic,  which 
became  as  g:eneral  and  avowed,  as  it  was  infamous.;^  The  Spaniards 
were  filled  with  rage  when  they  beheld  offices  of  great  importance  to  tbe 
weifen^  of  their  countiy,  set  to  sail  by  strangers,  unconcemea  for  its  bonoui 
or  its  happiness.  Ximenes,  disinterested  in  his  whole  administration,  and 
a  stranger,  from  his  native  grandeur  of  mind,  to  the  passion  of  avarice, 
inveig^hed  with  the  utmost  boldness  against  the  venali^'  of  the  Flemings. 
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He  repre8ent(*d  to  the  kin^,  in  strong  terms,  tbe  iminnare  and  mdknatioB 
which  their  behaviour  excited  among  a  free  and  h^  spirited  neople,  and 
besoi^t  him  to  set  out  without  loss  of  time  for  Spain,  that,  by  nis  pre- 
sence, he  might  dissipate  the  clouds  which  were  gathering  all  over  the 
kingdom.* 

Charles  was  fully  sensible  that  he  had  delayed  too  long  to  take  Dosses' 
$wn  of  his  dominions  in  Spain.  Powerful  obstacles,  however,  stood  in  his 
tray;  and  detained  him  in  the  Low-Countries.  The  war  which  the  league 
of  Cambiay  had  kindled  in  Italy,  still  subsisted;  though  during  its  coui^ 
the  armies  a(  all  tiie  parties  c;iigaged  in  it  had  changed  their  destination 
and  (heir  objects.  France  was  now  in  alliance  with  Venice,  which  it  had 
at  6rst  iBombfaied  to  destroy.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had  for  some 
years  carried  on  hostilities  against  France,  their  original  ally,  to  the  valour 
Hf  whose  troopt  tbe  confederacy  had  been  indebted  in  a  great  measure 
fcr  its  success.  Together  with  nis  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  this 
war  to  his  grandson ;  and  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  Maximilian, 
always  fond  of  new  enterprises,  would  persuade  the  yuui^  monarch  to 
enter  into  it  with  ardour.  But  the  Flemings,  who  had  long  possessed  an 
extensive  commerce,  which,  during  the  leagiie  of  Cambray,  had  grown 
to  a  great  height  upon  the  ruins  ofthe  Venetian  trade,  dreaded  a  rupture 
with  France  ;  and  Chievres,  sagacious  to  discern  the  true  interest  of  his 
country,  and  not  warped  on  this  occasion  by  his  love  of  wealthy  warmly 
declared  for  maintaining  peace  with  the  French  nation.  Francis  1.  desti- 
tute of  allies,  and  solicitous  to  secure  his  late  conquests  m  Italy  by  a 
treaty,  I  ister.ed  with  joy  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation.  Cnievret 
himself  conducted  the  negotiation  in  the  name  of  Charies.  Gouffier 
appeared  as  plenipotentiary  for  Francis.  Each  of  them  had  presided 
over  the  education  of  the  prince  whon  he  represented.  They  had  both 
adopted  the  same  pacific  system ;  and  were  equally  pei'suaded  that  the 
union  of  the  two  monarchs  was  the  happiest  event  (or  themselves  as  well 
as  for  their  kingdoms.  In  such  hands  the  negotiation  did  not  laiteuish. 
A  few  days  after  opening  their  conferences  at  Noyon,  they  concluoed  a 
treaty  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence  between  the  two  monarcht 
[Aug.  13],  the  chief  articles  in  which  were,  that  Francis  should  give  in 
marriage  to  Charies,  his  eldes^daughter,  the  princess  Louise,  an  infant  of 
a  year  old,  and  as  her  dowry,  should  make  over  to  him  all  his  claims  and 
pretensions  upon  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples;  that,  in  consideration  of 
Charies*s  being  already  in  possession  of  Naples,  be  should,  until  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  marriage,  pay  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a«>ycar  to 
the  French  king ;  and  the  half  of  that  sum  annually  as  long  as  the  princess 
had  no  children ;  that  when  Charles  shall  arrive  in  Spain,  the  heirs  of 
the  king  of  Navane  may  represeiil  to  him  their  fi^hi  to  that  kingdom ; 
and  if,  after  examining  their  claim,  he  does  not  give  them  satisfaction, 
Francis  shall  be  at  liberty  to  assist  them  with  all  his  forces.!  This 
alliance  not  only  united  Charles  and  Francis,  but  obliged  Maximilian,  who 
was  unable  alone  to  cope  with  the  Fvench  and  Venetians,  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  those  powers,  which  put  a  final  period  to  the  bloody  and 
tedious  war  that  the  league  of  Cambray  had  occasioned.'  Europe  en- 
joyed a  few  years  of  universal  tranquillity,  and  was  Indebted  for  that 
blessing  to  two  princes,  whose  rivalship  ana  ambition  kept  it  m  perpemal 
discord  and -agitation  during  the  remainder  of  their  reigns. 

By  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  Charles  secured  a  safe  passage  into  Spain 
It  was  not,  ho^vever,  me  hiterest  of  his  Flemish  ministers,  that  he  should 
visit  that  kingdom  isoon.  While  he  resided  in  Flanders,  the  revenues  of 
the  Spanish  crown  wera  spent  there,  and  they  engrossed,  without  ai^ 
competitors,  all  the  efifectt  of  their  monarch's  generosity ;  their  country 
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became  the  seat  of  government,  and  all  favours  were  dispensed  bj^  tbem. 
Of  all  these  advantages  they  run  the  risk  of  seeing  tliemseives  deprivedf 
from  the  moment  that  their  sovereign  entered  Spain.  The  Spaniards 
would  naturally  assume  the  direction  of  their  own  affairs ;  the  Low* 
Countries  would  be  considered  only  as  a  province  of  that  mighty  mo- 
narchy ;  and  they  who  now  distributed  the  favours  of  the  prince  to  othenu 
must  then  be  content  to  receive  them  from  the  hands  of  strainers.  Bu{ 
what  Chievres  chiefly  wished  to  avoid  was,  an  interview  between  th« 
king  and  Ximenes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  wisdom,  the  integri^,  and  th% 
magnanimity  of  that  prelate,  gave  him  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the . 
minds  of  men ;  and  it  was  extremely  probable,  that  these  great  qualities, 
added  to  the  reverence  due  to  his  age  and  office,  would  oomn^and  ihi- 
respect  of  a  young  prince,  who,  capable  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments 
himself,  would,  in  proportion  to  his  admiration  of  the  cardinars  virtuesp 
lessen  his  deference  towards  persons  of  another  character.  Or,  on  th« 
other  hasKl,  if  Charles  should  alfow  his  Flemish  favourites  to  retain  all  the 
mfluence  over  his  councils  which  they  at  present  pi)ssessed,  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  the  cardinal  would  remonstrate  loudly  against  such  an 
indignity  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and  vindicate  the  rights  of  his  country 
with  the  same  intrepidity  and  success,  with  which  he  had  asserted  the 
prerp^tives  of  the  crown.  For  these  reasons,  all  his  Flemish  counsellors 
combuied  to  retard  his  dejparture :  and  Charles,  unsuspicious,  from  want 
of  experience,  and  fond  of  his  native  country,  suffered  Eimseli  to  be  un- 
necessarily detained  in  the  Netherlands  a  whole  year  after  signing  the 
treaty  of  Noyon, 

The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes,  the  advice  of  his  grandfather 
Maximilian,  and  the  Impatient  murmurs  of  his  Spanish  subjects^  prevailed 
oo  him  at  last  to  embarK*  He  was  attended  not  only  by  Chievres,  his 
prime  minister,  but  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  ti'aln  of  tiie  Flemish 
nobles,  fond  of  beholdu^  the  gntndeur,  or  of  sharing  in  the  bounty  of 
their  prince.  After  a  oai^erous  voyage,  he  landed  at  Villa  Viciosai^  in 
the  province  of  Asturias  [Sejlt.  l^l,  and  was  received  with  such  loud 
^tcemmations  of  joy,  as  a  new  monarch,  whose  arrival  was  so  ardently 
desired,  had  reason  to  expect.  The  Spanish  nobility  resorted  to  their 
Sov«reiffn  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  displayed  a  magnificence 
which  the  Flemings  were  unable  to  emulate.* 

Ximenes,  who  considered  the  presence  of  the  kii^  as  the  greatest 
blessing  to  his  dominions,  was  advancing  towards  the  coast,  as  fast  as  the 
infirm  state  of  his  health  would  permit,  m  order  to  receive,him.  Durine 
his  regency,  and  notwithstanding  his  extreme  old  age,  he  had  abate<^ 
in  no  degree,  the  r%our  or  frec^uency  of  his  mortifications ;  and  to  these 
he  added  such  laborious  assiduity  in  business,  as  would  have  worn  out 
the  most  youthful  and  vigorous  constitution.  Every  day  he  employed 
several  hours  in  devotion ;  he  celebrated  mass  in  person ;  ne  even  allotted 
some  space  for  study.  Notwithstanding  these  occupations,  he  regularly 
attended  the  council ;  he  received  and  read  all  papers  presented  to  him-. 
he  dictated  letters  and  instructions;  and  took  under  his  inspection  all 
business,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  militaiy.  Eveiy  moment  ot  iiis  time 
was  filled  up  with  some  serious  employment.  The  only  amusement  in 
which  lie  indulged  himself,  by  way  of  relaxation  after  business,  was  to 
canvassy  with  a  few  friars  and  other  divines,  some  intricate  article  in 
scholastic  theology.  Wasted  by  such  a  course  of  life*  the  infirmities  of 
sge  dailf  t^^  upon  him.  On  nis  journey,  a  violent  disorder  seized  him 
at  Bos  EquiHos,  attended  with  uncommon  symptoms,  which  his  followers 
considered  as  the  eflfect  of  poison,!  but  could  not  agiee  whether  the 
crime  ought  to  be  imputed  to  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  or  to  the 
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malice  of  the  Flemish  coaitiers.  This  accident  obliged  him  to  stop  sbortf 
he  wrote  to  Charles,  and  with  his  usual  boldness  acfrised  him,  to  dismiss 
all  the  strai^rs  in  his  train,  whose  numbers  and  credit  gave  offence 
already  to  the  Spaniards,  and  would  ere  long  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  wnole  people.  At  the  same  time  be  earnestly  desired  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  king,  that  be  might  infoim  him  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  the  temper  of  his  subjects.  To  prevent  this,  not  only  the 
Flemings,  but  the  Spanish  g^ndees,  employed  all  their  address,  and  in- 
dustriously kept  Charles  at  a  distance  from  Aranda,  the  place  to  which 
the  cardinal  had  removed.  Through  their  suggestions,  eveiy  measure 
that  he  recommended  was  rejected ;  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  make 
him  feel,  and  to  point  out  to  the  whole  nation,  that  his  power  was  on  the 
decline ;  even  in  things  purely  trivial,  such '  a  choice  was  always  made, 
as  was  deemed  most  aisaCTceable  to  him.  Ximenes  did  not  bear  ihi# 
treatment  with  his  usual  fortitude  of  spirit.  Conscious  of  his  own 
integritj7  and  merit,  he  expected  a  nl^re  ^tefiil  return  from  a  prince,  to 
whom  he  delivered  a  kingdom  more  flourishing  than  it  had  been  in  any 
former  ag6,  together  with  authority  more  extensive  and  better  established 
than  the  most  illustrious  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  on  many  occasions,  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  his  indigo 
nation  and  complaints.  He  lamented  the  fate  ofhis  country,  and  foretold 
the  calarmities  which  it  would  suffer  from  the  insolence,  the  rapaciousnesi, 
and  ignorance  of  strangers.  While  his  mind  was  agitated  by  tliese 
passions,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which,  after  a  few  cold 
and  formal  expressions  of  regard,  be  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocess ; 
that  after  |^lne  of  such  contmued  labour,  he  might  end  his  days  in  tran- 
<|uillit3r.  This  message  proved  fatal  to  Ximenes.  His  haughfy  mind,  it 
is  prooable,  could  not  survive  di^race;  perhaps  his  generous  heart  could 
not  bear  the  prospect  of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  fall  on  his  country. 
Whichsoever  of  these  opinions  we  embrace,  certain  it  is  that  he  expired 
a  few  hours  after  readine  the  letter*  I  Nov.  8].  The  variety,  the  gran- 
deur, and  the  success  of  his  schemes,  during  a  regency  of  only  twenty 
months,  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  his  sagticity  in  council,  his  prudence 
in  conduct,  or  his  boldness  in  execution,  deserve  the  greatest  praise.  His 
reputation  is  still  high  In  Spain,  not  only  for  wisdom,  but  for  sanctity ; 
and  he  is  the  only  prime  minister  mentioned  in  history,  whom  his  con* 
temporaries  reverenced  as  a  saint,t  and  to  whom  the  people  under  his 
government  ascribed  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Ximenes,  Charles  made  his  public  entry,  with 
great  pomp,  into  VaUadolid,  whither  he  had  summoned  the  Cortes  of 
Castile.  Though  he  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  name  of  king,  that  title 
bad  never  been  acknowledged  in  the  Cortes.  The  Spaniards  considered 
Joanna  as  possessed  of  the  sole  right  to  the  crown,  and  no  example  of  a  son's 
having  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  during  the  life  of  his  parents  occurring  in 
their  history,  the  Cortes  discovered  all  that  scrupulous  respect  for  ancient 
forms,  and  that  aversion  to  innovation,  which  arc  conspicuous  in  popular 
assemblies.  The  presence,  however,  of  their  prince,  the  address,  the 
artifices,  and  the  threats  of  his  minister,  prevailed  on  them  at  last  to  proclaim 
him  kir^,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  whose  name  they  appointed  to 
be  placed  before  that  of  her  son  in  all  public  acts.  But  when  they  made 
this  concession,  they  declared,  that  if,  at  any  future  period,  Joanna  shouM 
recover  the  exercise  of  reason,  the  whole  royal  authority  should  return  into 
her  hands.  At  the  same  time,  they  voted  a  free  giA  of  six  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  a  sum  more  considerable  than  had  ever 
been  granted  to  any  former  monarch.| 
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Nolwrtfagtaidigig  Una  obsequiousoess  of  the  Cortes  to  die  will  of  th* 
king*  the  most  violent  symptoms  of  di^tisiaction  with  his  government 
began  to  break  out  in  the  kingdom.  Chievres  had  acquired  over  the  mind 
of  the  jooDf;  monarch  the  ascendant,  not  only  of  a  tutor,  but  of  a  parent 
Qiarles  seemed  to  have  no  sentiments  but  those  which  his  minister  inspiredf 
and  scarcely  uttered  a  word  but  what  he  put  into  his  mouth.  He  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  Flemings ;  no  penon  got  access  to  him  without 
their  permission  ;  nor  was  any  admitted  to  audience  but  in  their  presence* 
As  he  spoke  the  Spanish  language  veiy  imperfectly,  his  answers  were 
always  extremely  snort,  and  often  delivered  with  hesitation.  I  rom  all 
these  circumstancesL  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  led  to  believe,  that  he 
was  a  prince  of  a  slow  and  narrow  genius.  Some  pretended  to  discover 
a  strong  resemblance  between  him  and  his  mother,  and  began  to  whisper 
that  his  capacity  for  government  would  never  be  hot  superior  to  hers ;  and 
though  they  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judgir^  concerning  hia 
character,  maintained,  that  notwithstanding  such  unpromising  appearances* 
he  possessed  a  lai^^e  fund  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  sagacity  ;*  yet  aU 
agreed  in  condemning  his  partiality  towards  the  Flemings,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  his  favourites,  as  unieasonable  and  immoderate.  Unfortunately 
fi»r  Charles,  these  favourites  were  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  To  amass 
wealth  seems  to  have  been  their  only  akn :  and  as  they  had  reason  to 
fear,  that  either  their  master's  good  sense,  or  the  indignation  of  the  Spaniards* 
might  soon  abric^e  their  power,  they  hastened  to  improve  the  present 
opportunity,  and  their  avarice  was  the  nH>re  rapacious,  because  they 
expected  meir  authority  to  be  of  no  lon&^  duration.  All  honours,  offices, 
and  benefices,  were  either  engrossed  by  the  Flemings,  or  publicly  sold  by 
them.  Chievres,  his  wife,  and  Sauvage,  whom  Chanes,  on  the  death  ol 
Ximenes,  had  imprudently  raised  to  be  ChanceUor  of  Castile^  vied  with 
each  other  in  all  the  refinements  of  extortion  and  venality.  >iot  only  the 
Spanish  historians,  who,  from  resentment,  may  be  suspected  of  exa^ra* 
tion,  but  Peter  Martyr  Angleria,  an  Italian,  who  resided  at  that  time  m  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  who  was  under  no  temptatioiv  to  deceive  the  persons 
to  whom  nis  letters  are  addressed,  gives  a  description  which  is  almosl 
incredible,  of  the  insatiable  and  shameless  covetousness  of  the  Flemings. 
According  to  Angleria's  calculation,  which  he  asserts  to  be  extremely 
moderate,  they  remitted  into  the  Low-Countries,  in  the  space  of  ten  months^ 
DO  less  a  sum  than  a  million  and  one  hundred  thousand  ducats.  The 
nomination  of  William  de  Croy,  Chievres'  nephew,  a  young  man  not  of 
canonical  aee,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  exasperated^the  Spaiiiarda 
more  than  ^I  these  exactions.  They  considered  the  elevation  of  a  stranger 
to  the  head  of  their  church,  and  to  the  richest  benefice  in  the  kingdom* 
not  only  as  an  injury,  but  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation ;  both  cleii^ 
and  laity,  the  former  from  interest,  the  latter  from  indignation,  joined  m 
exclainung  against  itt 

Charles  leaving  Castile  thus  dimistcd  with  his  administration,  set  out 
for  Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Aragon,  that  he  might  be  present  in  the  Cortes  of 
that  kira^dom.  On  his  way  ^imer,  he  took  leave  of  bis  brother  Ferdinand* 
whcm  he  sent  to  Germany  on  the  pretence  of  visiting  their  grandfather 
Maximilian,  in  his  old  age.  To  this  prudent  precaution,  Charles  owed 
the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  During  the  violent  coromotioRt 
which  arose  there  soon  after  this  period,  the  Spaniards  would  iutailibiy 
have  offered  the  crown  to  a  prince,  who  was  the  dariing  of  the  whole 
natkx) ;  nor  did  Ferdinand  want  ambition,  or  counsellors,  that  might  have 
prompted  him  to  accept  of  the  ofier.J 
'  The  Axagonese  had  not  hitherto  acknowledged  Charles  as  kiiig,  nof 
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would  they  allow  the  Cortes  to  be  assembled  in  his  name,  but  in  that  of 
the  Justiza,  to  whom>  durii«  an  interregnum,  this  privilege  belonged.* 
The  opposition  Charles  had  to  struggle  with  in  the  Cortes  of  Aragon, 
was  more  violent  and  obstinate  than  Oiat  which  he  had  overcome  in  Cas- 
tile ;  atter  long  delays,  however,  and  with  much  difficulty,  he  persuaded 
the  membeis  to  conYer  on  him  the  title  of  king,  in  conjunction  with  his 
mother.  At  the  same  time  he  bound  himself  by  that  solemn  oath,  which 
the  AragorN!SP.  exacted  of  their  kings,  never  to  violate  any  of  their  rights 
or  liberties.  When  a  donative  was  demanded,  the  members  were  stiD 
more  Intractable;  many  months  elapsed  before  they  would  a^gree  to 
grant  Charies  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and  that  sum  they  appropriated 
BO  strictly  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  crown,  which  had  long  been  forgotten, 
that  a  very  small  part  of  it  came  into  the  king's  hands.  What  had  hap- 
pened in  Castile  taught  them  caution,  and  determined  them  rather  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  their  fellow-citizens,  how  obsolete  soever,  tlian  to 
furnish  strangers  the  means  of  enriching  themselves  widi  the  spoils  of  their 
country.! 

During  these  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Saragossia 
from  Francis  I.  and  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  demanding  the  restitutk>D 
of  that  kingdom  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon.  But  neither  Charle& 
nor  the  Castilian  nobles  whom  he  consulted  on  this  occasion,  discovered 
any  inclinatbn  to  part  with  this  acquisition.  A  conference  held  soon  aAer 
at  Montnelier,  In  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  amicable  issue,  was  alto- 
gether fruitless ;  while  the  French  urged  the  injustice  of  the  usurpation, 
the  Spaniards  were  attentive  only  to  its  importance.J 

From  Aragon  Charles  proceeded  to  Catalonia,  where  he  wasted  as  much 
time,  encountered  more  clifficullies,  and  gained  less  money.  The  Flemings 
were  now  become  so  odious  in  every  province  of  Spain  by  their  exactions, 
that  the  desire  of  mortifying  them,  and  of  disappointing  their  avarice, 
augmented  the  jealousy  with  which  a  free  people  usually  conducted  their 
deliberations. 

The  Castilians,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the  weight  and  rigour  of 
flie  oppressive  schemes  carried  on  by  the  Flemings,  resolved  no  longer  to 
submit  with  a  lameness  fatal  to  themselves,  and  which  rendered  them  the 
objects  of  scorn  to  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  other  kingdoms,  of  which 
tiie  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed.  Segovia,  Toledo,  Seville,  ?nd 
•evWl  other  cities  ot  the  first  rank,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the 
defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges ;  and  notwithstanding  the  silence  of 
the  nobility,  who,  on  this  occasion,  discovered  neither  the  puolic  spirit,  nor 
the  resolution  which  became  their  order,  the  confederates  laid  before  the 
king  a  full  view  of  the  Mate  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  maleadministra- 
tion  of  his  favourites.  The  preferment  of  strangers,  the  exportation  of 
the  current  coin,  the  increase  of  taxes,  were  the  grievances  of  which  th^ 
chiefly  complained  ;  and  of  these  they  demanded  redress  with  that  boldf- 
Dess  which  is  natural  to  a  free  people.  These  remonstrances,  presented  at 
first  at  Saragossa,  and  renewed  aherwards  at  Barcelona,  Charles  treated 
with  great  neelect.  The  confederacy,  however,  of  these  cities,  at  this 
juncture,  was  tne  beginning  of  that  famous  union  among  the  commons  ol 
Castile,  which  not  long  after  threw  the  kingdom  into  such  violent  convul- 
sions as  shook  the  throne,  and  almost  overturned  the  constitution.§ 
•  Soon  after  Charleses  arrival  at  Barcelona,  he  received  the  account  of  an 
event  which  interested  him  n^uch  more  than  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilians, 
or  the  scruples  of  the  Cortes  of  Catalonia.  This  was  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  f  Jan.  13]  ;  an  occurrence  of  small  importance  in 
itscUVtbr  he  was  a  prince  conspicuous  neither  for  his  virtues,  nor  his 
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Kwer,  noHus  abiKties ;'  but  rendered  by  its  consequences  more  memora- 
i  than  any  that  bad  happened  during  several  ages.  It  broke  that  pro- 
knaad  and  universal  peace  which  then  laigned  in  the  Christian  world ;  it 
excited  a  rivalship  between  two  princes,  wnich  threw  all  Europe  into  agi* 
tatjon,  and  kindled  wars  more  general,  and  of  loager  duration,  than  had 
hitherto  been  known  in  modem  times. 

The  revolutions  occasioned  by  the  expedition  of  the  French  king, 
Charles  VIU.  into  Italy,  had  inspired  the  European  princes  with  new  ideas 
cooceming  the  importance  of  the  Imperial  dignity.  The  claims  of  the 
empire  upon  some  of  the  Italian  states  were  numerous  ;  its  jurisdiction 
over  others  was  extensive ;  and  though  the  former  had  been  almost  aban- 
doned, and  the  latter  seldom  exercised,  under  princes  of  slender  abilities 
and  of  little  influence,  it  was  obvious,  that  in  the  hands  of  an  emperor  pos- 
sessed of  power  or  of  genius,  they  might  be  employed  as  engines  for 
stretching  his  dominion  over  the  |^ater  part  of  that  country.  Even  Maxi- 
milian, feeble  and  unsteady  as  his  conduct  always  was,  had  availed  him- 
self of  the  infinite  pretensions  of  the  empire,  anid  had  reaped  advantage 
from  ever^  war  and  every  negotiatioii  in  Italy  during  his  retf^n.  These 
considerations,  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  station,  confessedly  the  first 
aimong  Christian  princes,  and  to  the  riehts  inherent  in  the  office,  which,  if 
exerted  with  vigour,  were  far  firom  being  inconsiderable,  rendered  the 
Impertal  crown  more  than  ^ver  a»  ol^ect  of  ambition. 

Not  long  before  his  deatli,  Maximilian  bad  discovered  great  solicitude 
to  preserve  thb  dignity  in  the  Aastriao  family,  and  to  procure  the  king  of 
Spain  to  be  chosen  his  successor*  But  he  himself  having  never  been 
crowned  by  the  pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  essential  in  that  age,  was  con- 
sidered oiiijr  as  emperor  elect.  Though  historians  have  not  attended  to 
that  distinction,  neither  the  Italian  nor  German  chancery  bestowed  any 
other  title  upon  him  than  that  of  king  of  the  Romans;  and  no  example 
occurring^  in  nistory  of  any  person's  l^ing  chosen  a  successor  to  a  kine 
of  the  Komans,  the  Germans,  alwayu  tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  unwit. 
ling  to  confer  upon  Charles  an  offict^  for  which  their  constitution  knew  no 
name,  obstinately  refused  to  gratity  Maximilian  in  that  point.* 

By  hb  death,  this  difficulty  was  at  once  removed,  and  Charles  openly 
aspired  to  that  dignity  which  his  grandfather  had  attempted,  without  suc- 
cess, to  secure  for  him.  At  the  same  time  Francis  I.,  a  powerful  rivaL 
entered  the  lists  against  him ;  and  the  attention  of  alk Europe  was  fixcKl 
upon  this  competition,  no  less  illustrious  from  the  hieh  rank  of  the  candi- 
dates, than  from  the  importance  of  V.\e  prize  for  wnich  they  contended* 
£acb  of  them  urged  his  pretensions  with  sanguine  expectatbns,  and  with 
DO  unpromising  prospect  of  success.  Charles  considered  the  Imperial 
6it>wn  as  belonging  to  him  of  rij^ht,  from  its  ion^  continuance  in  the  Aus- 
trian line  ;  he  luiew  that  none  ofthe  German  plinces  possessed  power  or 
influence  enoi^h  to  appear  as  his  antagonist :  he  flattered  himseff  that  no 
consideration  would  mduce  the  natives  of  Germaiw  to  exalt  any  forei^ 
prince  to  a  dignity,  which  during  so  many  aees  had  oeen  deemecT peculiar 
to  their  own  nation ;  and  least  of  all,  that  they  would  confer  this  honour 
upon  Francis  I.,  the  sovereign  of  a  people  whose  genius,  and  laws,  and 
manners,  differed  so  widely  from  those  oi  the  Germans,  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  establish  any  conlial  union  between  them  ;  he  trusted  not  » 
fittle  to  the  effect  of  Maximilian's  negotiations,  which,  though  they  Jid  not 
attain  their  end,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Germans  for  bis  elevation 
to  the  imperial  throne ;  but  what  he  relied  on  as  a  chief  recommendation^ 
was  the  fortunate  situation  of  his  hereditary  domink)ns  in  Germany,  which 
served  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  empire  against  the  encroachments  of  tlw ' 
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Torkisli  power.  The  conquests,  the  abilities^  and  the  ambitien  of  SyHaa 
Selim  11.  bad  spread  orer  Europe,  at  that  time,  a  general  and  well-founded 
alarm.  Ejr  bis  Fictories  over  the  Mamalukcs,  and  the  extirpation  of  that 
gallant  body  of  men,  he  bad  not  only  added  Egypt  and  Syria  to  his  em- 
pire, but  had  secured  to  it  such  a  degvee  of  inteinal  tranquillity,  that  be 
was  ready  to  turn  agpnst  Christendom  the  whole  farce  of  his  aims,  which 
nothing  hitherto  had  been  able  to  resist  The  most  efifectual  expedient 
for  stopping  the  prognpss  of  this  torrent,  seemed  to  be  the  election  of  an 
emperor,  possessed  of  extensive  territories  in  that  countiy,  where  its  first 
impression  would  be  felt,  and  who,  besides,  could  combat  this  formidaUe 
enemy  with  all  the  forces  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  with  all. the  wealth 
fumisned  by  the  mines  of  the  new  world,  or  tbe  commerce  of  the  Low 
Countries.  These  were  the  arguments  by  which  Charles  publicly  sup- 
ported his  claim  ;  and  to  men  of  integrity  and  reflection,  they  appeared  to 
be  not  only  plausible  but  convincipg.  He  did  not,  however,  trust  the  suc- 
cess of  bis  cause  to  these  alone.  Great  sums  of  money  were  remitted 
from  Spain ;  all  the  refinements  and  artifice  of  negotiation  were  employed; 
and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  kept  on  loot,  at  that  time,  by  the  states 
of  the  Circle  of  Suabia,  was  secretly  taken  into  his  pay.  The  venal  weie 
gained  by  presents ;  tlie  objections  of  the  more  scrupulous  were  answered 
or  eluded ;  some  feeble  princes  were  threatened  and  overawed.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Francis  sui)ported  his  claim  with  equal  ea^roesi^ 
and  no  less  confidence  of  its  being  well  founded.  His  emissaries  con- 
tended that  it  was  now  high  time  to  convince  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Austria  that  the  imperial  crown  was  elective,  and  not  bereditair ;  that 
other  persons  might  aspire  to  an  honour  which  their  arrogance  had  accus- 
tomed them  to  regard  as  the  property  of  their  family ;  that  it  required  a 
sovereign  of  mature  judgment,  and  oif  approved  abilities,  to  bold  me  reins 
of  government  in  a  country  where  such  unknown  opinions  concerning  reli- 
gion had  been  published,  as  had  thrown  the  minds  of  men  into  an  uncon- 
mon  agitation,  which  threatened  the  most  violent  effects ;  that  a  young 
prince,  without  experience,  and  who  had  hitherto  given  no  npecimens  or 
nb  eenius  for  command,  was  no  fit  match  for  Selim,  a  monarch  grown  old 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  in  the  course  of  victory ;  whereas  a  kiiff  who  in  his 
early  youth  had  triumf)hed  over  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss, 
till  then  reckoned  bvincible,  would  be  an  antagonist  not  unworthy  the 
eonqueror  of  the  East ;  that  the  fire  and  im|)etuo6ity  of  the  French  cavahy» 
added  to  the  discipline  and  stability  of  the  German  infantir,  would  tarn 
an  army  so  irresistible,  that,  instead  of  waiting  the  approaco  of  the  Otto- 
man (oTceSy  it  might  cany  hostilities  into  tte  heart  of  tbeir  dominions: 
that  the  election  of  Charles  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
constitution,  by  which  the  person  who  holds  the  crown  of  Naples  b  ex- 
cluded from  aspiring  to  the  Imperial  dignity ;  that  bis  elevatioQ  to  that 
honour  would  soon  kindle  a  war  in  Italy,  on  account  of  his  pretenbious  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  effects  of  which  could  not  hi\  of  reaching  the 
empire,  and  might  prove  fatal  to  it.t  But  while  the  French  ambassadort 
enlarged  upon  these  and  other  topics  of  the  same  kind,  in  all  the  courts  ci 
Germany.  Francis,  sensible  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against  him  as 
a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  German  language  or  manners,  endea- 
Youred  to  overcome  these,  and  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  princes  by  im- 
mense gif^s,  and  by  infinite  promises.  As  the  expeditkHis  method  of 
transmitting  money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe,  by  biUs  of 
exchange,  were  then  little  known,  the  French  ambassadors  travefled  with 
a  train  of  horses  loaded  with  treasure,  an  equipage  not  veiy  honourable 
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fit  that  prtnce  bj  whom  ihey  were  employed,  and  infamous  for  diose  to 
whom  tbcy  were  sent.* 

The  otber  European  princes  could  not  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  a 
contest,  the  decision  of  which  so  nearly  affected  eveiy  one  of  them. 
Their  common  interest  oi^ht  naturally  to  have  formed  a  general  combina- 
tion, in  order  to  disappoint  both  competitors,  and  to  prevent  either  of  them 
from  obtaining  such  a  pre-eminence  m  power  and  dignity,  as  might  prove 
dang^erous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  the  ideas  with  respect  to  a 
proper  distribution  and  balance  of  power  were  so  lately  introduced  into 
the  system  of  Eurooean  policy,  that  they  were  not  hitherto  objects  of  suf- 
ficient attention.  The  passions  of  some  princes,  the  want  offoresight  in 
others,  and  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  candidates,  hindered  such  a 
salutaiy  union  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  rendered*  them  either  totally 
negligent  of  the  public  safety,  or  kept  them  finom  exerting  themselves  wiUi 
vigour  in  its  behal£  _ 

rhe  Swiss  Cantons,  though  they  dreaded  the  elevation  of  either  of  the 
contending  monarchs,  and  though  they  wbhed  to  have  seen  some  prince 
whose  dominions  were  less  extensive,  and  whose  power  was  more  mode- 
rate, seated  on  the  Imperial  throne,  were  prompted,  however,  by  their 
hatred  of  the  French  nation,  to  give  an  open  preference  to  the  pretensions  of 
Charley  while  they  used  their  utmost  influence  to  frustrate  those  of  Francis.f 

The  Venetians  easily  discerned,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  their  republic 
to  have  both  the  rivals  set  aside ;  but  their  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
whose  ambition  and  neighbourhood  had  been  fatal  to  their  grandeur,  would 
not  permit  them  to  act  up  to  their  own  ideas,  and  led  them  hastily  to  give 
the  sanction  of  their  approbation' to  the  claim  of  the  French  kmg. 

It  was  equally  the  interest,  and  more  in  the  power  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  to  prevent  either  Francis  or  Charles  from  acquiring  a  dfenily 
which  would  raise  them  so  far  above  other  roonaxchs.  But  though  Henry 
o(Ven  boasted  that  he  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  bis  hand,  he  had 
neither  the  steady  attention,  the  accurate  discernment,  nor  the  dispassionate 
temper  which  tlJat  delicate  function  required.  On  this  occasion,  it  mor- 
tified his  vanity  so  much,  to  think  that  he  had  not  entered  early  into  that 
noble  competition  which  reflected  such  honour  upon  the  two  antago- 
nists, that  he  took  a  resolution  of  sending  an  ambassador  into  Germany,  and 
of  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  throne.  The  ambassador, 
though  loaded  with  caresses  by  the  verman  princes  and  the  pope's  nunoio, 
informed  his  master,  that  be  6oM  hope  for  no  success  in  a  claim  which, 
he  had  been  so  late  in  preferring.  Henry,  imputing  his  disappointment  to 
that  circumstance  alone,  and  soothed  with  this  ostentatious  display  of  bis 
own  importance,  seems  to  have  taken  no  farther  part  in  the  matter,  either 
by  contributing  to  tbwart  both  his  rivals,  or  to  promote  one  of  them.| 

Leo  X.,  a  pontiff  no  less  renowned  for  his  political  abilities,  than  for  his 
k>ve  of  the  arts  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  observed  the  motions 
of  the  two  contending:  monarchs  with  a  prudent  attention,  or  who  discovered 
a  proper  solicitude  for  the  public  safety.  The  imperial  and  papal  juris* 
diction  interfered  in  so  mai^  instances,  the  complaints  of  usurpation  were 
so  numerous  on  both  sides,  and  the  territories  of  the  church  owed  their 
security  so  litde  to  their  own  force,  and  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the 
powers  around  them,  that  nothing  was  so  formidable  to  the  court  of  Rome 
af  an  emperor  with  extensive  dominions,  or  of  enterprising  genius.  Leo 
trembled  at  the  prospect  of  beholding  the  Imperial  crown  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  of  Naples,  and  the  master  of  the  new  worid : 
Dor  was  he  less  afraid  of  seeing  a  King  of  France,  who  was  the  duke  or 
Milan  and  lord  of  Genoa,  exalted  to  that  dignity.    He  foretold  that  the 
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election  of  either  of  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  indepeDcieDce  of  the  holy 
see,  to  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  to  the  lihertiea  of  Europe.  But  to 
oppose  them  with  any  prospect  of  success,  reouiied  address  and  caution  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  theb  power,  ana  their  opportunities  of  taking 
revenge.  Leo  was  defective  in  neimer.  He  secretlr  exhorted  the  German 
princes  to  place  one  of  their  own  number  on  the  Imperial  throne,  which 
many  of  them  were  capable  of  filling  with  honour.  He  put  them  in  mind 
of  the  constitution  by  which  the  kjngs  of  Naples  were  lor  ever  excluded 
from  that  dignity.*  He  warmly  exhorted  the  French  king  to  persist  in  his 
claim,  not  from  any  desire  that  he  ^ould  gain  his  end,  but  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  Germans  would  be  more  disposed  to  favour  the  king  of  Spain,  he 
hoped  that  Francis  himself,  when  he  discovered  his  own*chance  oi  success 
to  be  de^rate,  would  be  stimulated  by  resentment  and  the  spirit  oi 
rivalship,  to  concur  with  all  his  interest  in  raising^some  third  person  to  the 
head  oi  ^be  empire ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Trancis  should  make  an 
uBex^>ected  progress,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be  induced 
by  similar  motives  to  act  the  same  part ;  and  thus,  by  a  prudent  attention, 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  rivals  might  be  so  dexterously  managed,  as 
to  disappoint  both.  But  this  scheme,  the  only  one  which  a  prince  in  Leo's 
situation  co^d  adopt,  though  concerted  with  great  wisdom,  was  executed 
with  little  dkcretion.  The  French  ambassadors  .in  Geimany  fed  their 
master  with  vain  hopes;  the  pope's  nuncio,  bein^'  gained  by  them,  alto- 
gether forgot  the  instructions  which  he  had  received;  and  Francis  per- 
severed so  long  and  with  such  obstinacy  in  ui^ging  his  own  pietensions,  at 
rende^d  all  Leo's  measures  abortive.! 

Such  were  the  hopes- of  the  candidates,  and  the  views  of  the  different 
princes,  when  the  diet  was  opened  according  to  form  at  Frankfort  [June 
17].  The  right  of  choosinig  an  emperor  had  hog  been  vested  in  seven 
great  princes,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  electors,  the  origin  of  whose 
office,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  powers,  have  already  been 
explained.  These  were  at  Ihat  time,  Albert  ot  Brandenbuigh,  archbishop 
of  Mentz;  Herman  count  de  Wied,  archbishop  of  Cologne;  Richard  de 
Grieflfenklau,  archbishop  of  Triers ;  Lewis,  king  of  Bohemia ;  Lewis,  count 
palatineofthe"*^-  "    '     ^  -       --  ,^      ..     , 

ofBrandenburi 

ambassadors  4  _  ^ 

Rpite  of  all  their  solicitations,  intrigues,  and  pieseiSs,  the  electors  did  not 
loiiget  that  maxim  on  which  the  liberty  of  Uie  German  constitution  was 
thought  to  be  founded.  Among  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body, 
which  is  a  ffreat  republic  composed  of  states  almost  independent,  the  first 
principle  of  patriotism  b  to  depress  and  limit  the  power  of  the  emperor; 
and  of  this  idea,  so  natural  under  such  a  form  of  government,  a  German 
politician  seldom  loses  sight.  No  prince  of  considerable  power,  or  exten- 
sive dominbns,  had  for  some  ages  been  raised  to  the  lomeTial  throne.  To 
this  prudent  precaution  many  of  the  great  families  in  Germany  owed  the 
splendour  and  independence  which  they  had  acquired  durine  that  period. 
To  elect  either  of  the  contendir^  monarchs,  would  have  been  a  gross 
violation  of  that  salutaiy  maxim :  would  have  given  to  the  empire  a  master 
instead  of  a  head ;  and  would  nave  reduced  themselves  from  the  rai^k  of 
being  almost  his  equals,  to  the  condition  of  his  sulgects. 

Full  of  these  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  their  eyes  towards  Frederic, 
duke  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  such  eminent  virtue  and  abilities,  as  to  be 
distinniisbed  b^  the  name  of  the  Sa^Cf  and  with  one  voice  they  ofiered 
him  me  Imperial  crown.  He  was  not  dazzled  with  that  object,  which 
monarchs,  so  far  superior  to  him  in  power,  courted  with  such  ei^roess; 
and  afler  deliberating  upon  the  matter  a  short  time,  he  rejected  it  with  t 
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magasmnoit^  and  disinterestedness  no  less  singular  than  admirable- 
''NothHigy  he  obsen-ed^  ^  could  be  more  impolitic^  than  an  obstinate 
adherence  to  a  maxim  which,  thoitt^  sound  ana  just  in  many  cases,  was 
not  applicable  to  all.  In  times  of  tianquillitj  (said  he)  we  wish  for^n 
emperor  who  has  not  power  to  inrade  our  liberties:  times  of  dan^r 
demand  one  who  Is  able  to  secure  oar  safety.  The  Turkish  armies,  Ted 
by  a  gallant  and  victorious  monarch,  are  now  assembling .  They  are  ready 
to  |>our  m  upon  Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  in  former  ages.  Nei« 
coqjunctures  call  for  new  expedients.  The  Imperial  sceptre  must,  be  com 
mitted  to  some  hand  more  powerful  than  mine,  or  that  of  any  other  German 
prince.  We  possess  neither  dominions,  nor  revenue^  nor  autborityr  which 
enablei  us  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy.  Recourse  must  be  had, 
ra  this  exigency,  to  one  of  the  rival  monarcbs.  -  Each  of  them  can  brin^ 
into  the  field  forces  sufficient  for  our  defence.  But  as  the  kiiig  of  Spain  » 
of  German  extraction;  as  be  is  a  member  and  prince  o£  the  empire  by 
the  territories  which  descend  to  him  from  his  grandfether ;  as  his  dominions 
stretch  along  that  frontier  which  lies  most  exposed  to  (be  enemy ;  his  claim 
is  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to  that  of  a  stranger  to  our  langua|^e>  to  our 
blood,  and  to  our  country ;  and  therefore  I  giv«  my  vote  to  confer  on  him 
the  Imperial  crown.** 

This  opinion,  dictated  by  such  uncommoD  geneiosity,  and  supported  by 
amroents  so  plausible,  made  a  deep  imprwaooon  the  electots.  The  king 
ot  Spain's  ambaauidors,  sensible  of  the  important  service  which  Frederic 
had  done  their  master,  sent  him  a  considprable  sum  of  money  as  the  first 
t<Aen  of  that  prince's  gratitude.  ,  Bo*  he  who  l^d  greatness  of  mind 
to  refuse  a  crown,  disdained  to  lecei^a  bribe;  and,  upon  their  entreating 
that  at  least  he  would  permit  theip  to  distribute  part  of  that  sum  among 
his  attendants,  he  replied.  That  be  could  not  prevent  them  from  accepting 
what  should  be  offered,  but  wlu>ever  took  a  single  florin  should  be  dis- 
missed next  morning  from  his  sfrvice-*  ,         .        „    , 

No  prince  in  Germany  owia  now  aspire  to  a  digmty,  which  Frederic 
had  declmedt  for  leasods  applicable  to  them  all.  H  remained  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  C^i^  S^^^  competitors.  But  besides  the  prejudice  in 
Charies's  favour  aris«^  ^i^^m  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  situation  ot  his  German 
dominions,  be  ow^  not  a  little  to  the  abilities  of  the  carduial  de  Guric, 
and  the  zeal  of  ^Irard  de  la  Mark,  bishop  of  Liege^  two  of  his  ambassadors, 
who  had  copc^^^d  their  negotiations  with  more  prudence  and  address  than 
those  intrufced  by  the  French  king.  The  former,  who  had  long  been  the 
minister  and  favourite  of  Maximilian,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
managing  the  Germans ;  and  the  latter,  havine  been  disappointed  of  a  car- 
dinaJ^  hat  by  Francis,  employed  all  the  malicious  ii^nuity  with  which 
tb#  desire  of  revefve  inspires  an  ambitious  mind,  in  thwartkig  the  measures  of 
IJhat  monarch.  The  Spanish  party  among  the  electors  daily  gained  ground ; 
and  even  the  pope's  nuncio,  being  convinced  that  it  was  vain  to  make  any 
further  opposition,  endeavoured  to  acquire  some  merit  with  the  future 
emperor,  by  offering  voluntarily,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  a  dispensation 
to  bold  the  Impc^  crown  in  coq|iinction  with  that  of  Naples.t 
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On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  five  months  an'i  ten  days  after  the 
death  of  Madmilian,  Ais  important  contest,  which  had  held  ail  Europe  in 
suspense,  was  decided.  Six  of  the  electors  had  already  dedared  for  the 
king  of  Spain ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Triers,  the  only  firm  adherent  to 
the  French  interest,  having  at  last  joined  bis  brethren,  Charles  wa<>, 
by  the  unanimous  voice  otthe  electoral  c61]e^,  raised  to  the  Imperial 
throne.* 

But  though  the  electors  consented^  finom  various  motives,  to  promote 
Charles  to  that  high  station,  they  discovered,  at  the  same  time,  great 
jealousy  of  his  extraordinary  power,  and  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost 
solicitude,  to  provide  against  his  encroaching  on  the  privileges  of  the  Ger- 
manic body.  It  had  long  been  the  custom  to  demand  of  every  new  en)- 
peror  a  confirmation  of  these  privil^es,  and  to  require  a  promise  that  be 
would  never  violate  them  in  any  instance.  While  princes,  who  were 
fimnidable  neither  from  extent  of  territory,  nor  of  genius,  possessed  the 
Imperial  throne,  &  eeneral  and  verbal  engagement  to  this  purpose  was 
deemed^  sufficient  But  under  an  emperor  so  powerful  as  dnaries,  other 
precautions  seemed  necessary.  A  CapUylatum  or  claim  of  right  w^s 
formed,  in  which  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  electors,  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  of  the  cities,  and  of  evenr  other  member  of  the 
Germanic  body,  are  enumerated.  This  capitulation  was  hnmediatcly 
signed  by  Charles's  ambassadors  in  die  name  of  their  master,  and  he  him- 
self^ at  his  coronation,  confirmed  it  in  the  mdist  solemn  manner.  Since 
that  period,  the  electors  have  tontimied  to  prescribe  the  same  conditions 
to  all  his  successors ;  and  the  capsulation  or  mutual  contract  between  the 
emperor  and  hb  subjects,  b  considered  in  Germany  as  a  strong  barrier 
against  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  power,  aJnd  as  the  great  oiarter  of 
their  liberties,  to  which  they  often  appeU.t 

The  important  intelligence  of  thb  electV)D  was  conv^ed  in  nine  days 
from  Frankfort  to  Barcelona,  where  Charts  was  still  detamed  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Catalonian  Cortes,  which  haft  not  hitherto  brought  to  an 
issue  any  of  the  affiiirs  which  came  before  it  He  received  the  account 
with  ihh  joy  natural  to  a  youi^  and  aspiring  mint)^  on  an  accession  of 

g>wer  and  dignity  which  raised  him  so  fiair  above  \He  other  princes  of 
urope.  Then  it  was  that  those  vast  prospects,  v<^h  allured  him 
.  duriqe  hb  whole  adminbtration,  bq^  to  open,  and  from  tMs  era  we  may 
date  me  formation,  and  are  able  to  trace  the  gradual  progress,  of  a  grani^ 
system  of  enterprising  ambitbn,  which  renders  the  history  of  tns  reign  so 
worthy  of  attention. 

A  tnvial  circumstance  first  discovered  the  effects  of  thb  great  eletation 
upon  the  mind  of  Charles.  In  all  the  public  writs  which  be  now  is!»jed 
as  king  of  Spain,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Majetty,  and  required  it  from  V4s 
subjects  as  a  mark  of  their  respect.  Before  that  time,  all  the  monarchs  <^ 
£urope  were  satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  Highausi  or  Grace;  but  the 
vanity  of  other  courts  soon  led  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Spanbh. 
The  epithet  of  Msyesty  b  no  longer  a  mark  of  pre-eminence.  The 
most  inconsiderable  monarchs  in  Europe  enjoy  it,  and  the  arrogance  of 
tlieneater  potentates  has  invented  no  higher  denomination.^ 

The  Spaniards  were  far  from  viewing  the  promotion  of  their  king  to 
the  Imperial  throne  with  the  same  satisfaction  which  he  himself  felt.  To 
be  deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the 
government  of  a  viceroy  and  hb  council,  a  species  of  administration  often 
oppressive,  and  always  disagreeable,  were  the  immediate  and  necessary 
consequences  of  thb  new  dignity.    To  see  the  blood  of  their  countiymen 
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ffaed  in  qmurrels  wherein  the  nation  had  no  concern ;  to  behold  its  treasures 
wasted  m  supporting  the  splendour  of  a  f(Mei|cn  title ;  to  be  plunged  in 
the  chaos  of  Italian  and  Grennan  politics,  were  effects  of  this  event  ahnost 
as  unavoidable.  From  all  these  considerations,  thej  concluded,  that 
nothing  could  have  happened  more  pernicious  to  the  Spanish  nation ;  and 
the  fortitude  and  public  ^irit  of  their  ancestors,  who,  in  the  Cortes  of 
Castile,  prohibited  Alphonso  the  Wise  from  leavinj^  the  kii^om,  in  order 
to  receive  the  Impenal  crown,  were  oDen  mentioned  with  the  highest 
praise,  and  pronounced  to  be  extremely  worthy  of  imitation  at  this 
junctine.* 

But  Charles^  without  reeardii^  the  sentiments  or  murmurs  of  his  Spanish 
subjects,  accepted  of  the  Impenal  dignity,  which  the  count  palatine,  at  the 
head  of  a  solemn  embassy,  offered  him  in  the  name  of  the  electors  [Novem- 
ber] ;  and  declared  his  intention  of  setting  out  soon  for  Germany  in  order 
to  taKe  possession  of  it.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  because,  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  German  constitution,  he  could  not,  before  the  ceremony 
of  a  public  coronation,  exercise  any  act  of  jurisdiction  or  authority.!       » 

Their  certain  knowledge  of  this  resolution  au^ented  so  much  the  dis- 
gust of  the  Spaniards,  that  a  sullen  and  refractoiy  spirit  prevailed  among 
persons  of  all  ranks.  The  pope  having  granted  the  king  the  tenths  of  aU 
ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Uastile,  to  assist  him  in  carrving  on  war  with 
greater  vigour  against  the  Turks,  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  unanimously 
refused  to  levy  Siat  sum,  ui>on  pretence  that  it  ought  never  to  be  ex&cted 
but  at  those  times  when  Christendom  was  actually  invaded  hj  the  Infidels ; 
and  thou^  Leo,  in  order  to  support  his  authority,  laid  the  kingdom  under 
an  interact,  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  a  censure  which  was  universally 
deemed  unjust,  that  Clmrles  himself  applied  to  have  it  taken  off.  Thus 
the  Spanish  clergy,  besides  their  merit  m  opposing  the  usurpations  of  the 
pope,  and  disregaitling  the  influence  of  the  crown,  gained  the  exemption 
which  they  had  claimed.^ 

The  commotions  which  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  Ar^on,  were  more  formidable,  and  produced  more  dan- 
gerous and  lasting  effects.  A  seditious  monk  having,  by  his  sermons, 
excited  the  citizens  of  Valencia,  the  capital  city,  to  take  arms,  and  to  punish 
certain  criminals  in  a  tumultuanr  manner,  the  people^  pleased  with  this 
exercise  of  power,  and  with  sucn  a  discoveiy  of  their  own  importance, 
not  only  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  formed  themselves  into  troops 
and  con^Munies,  that  they  mi^t  be  regularly  trained  to  martial  exercises. 
To  obtain  some  security  against  the  oppression  of  the  grandees  was  the 
motive  of  this  association,  and  proved  a  powerful  bond  of  union ;  for  as 
the  aristocratical  privileges  ana  independence  were  more  complete  in 
Valenda  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanish  kingdmns,  the  nobles,  being 
scarcely  accountable  for  their  conduct  to  any  superior,  treated  the  people 
not  only  as  vassals,  but  as  slaves.  They  were  alarmed,  however,  at  the 
progress  of  this  unexpected  insurrection,  as  it  might  encourage  the  people 
to  attempt  shakine:  off  the  yoke  altogether ;  but  as  they  could  not  repress 
them  without  taking  arms,  it  became  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  desire  his  permission  to  attack  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  people  made  choice  of  deputies  to  represent  their  grievances,  and  to 
implore  the  protection  of  their  sovereign.  Happily  for  the  latter,  they 
amved  at  court  when  Charles  was  exasperated  to  a  high  degree  against 
the  nobility.  As  he  was  eager  to  visit  Germany,  wb^re  his  presence  be- 
came every  day  more  necessary,  and  as  his  Flemish  courtiers  were  still 
more  impatient  to  return  into  their  native  countrj",  that  they  might  cany 
thither  the  spoils  which  they  had  amassed  in  Castile,  it  was  unpossible  for 
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hiiQ  to  hold  tfae  Cortes  of  Valencia  in  penon.  He  had  fcr  that  reason 
empowered  the  Cardinal  Adrian  to  represent  him  in  that  assembljr,  and 
in  his  name  to  receive  tiieir  oath  of  allegiance,  to  oonfiim  their  priviieges 
with  the  usual  scilemnitiest  and  to  demand  of  them  a  free  pl^  But  the 
Valencian  nobks^  who  considered  this  measure  as  an  indignibr.  to  their 
country,  which  was  no  less  entitled,  than  his  other  kingdoms,  to  the  honour 
of  their  sovereign's  presence,  declared,  that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  constitution  uey  could  neidier  acknowledsne  as  king  a  person  who  was 
alraent,  nor  grant  him  any  subsidy ;  and  to  this  declaration  they  adhered 
with  a  haughty  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Charies.  piqued  by  their  be- 
haviour, decided  in  favour  of  the  pe<^(e,  and  rash^  authorissed  them  to 
continue  in  arms.  The  deputies  returned  in  triumph,  and  were  received 
by  their  fellow-citizens  as  tne  deliverers  of  their  counby.  The  insolence 
of  the  multitude  increasing  with  their  success,  they  expelled,  all  the  nobles 
out  of  the  city,  committed  the  government  to  magistrates  of  their  own 
election,  and  entered  into  an  association  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Germanada  or  Brotherhoody  which  proved  the  source  not  only  of  the 
wildest  disorders,  but  of  the  most  fatal  calamities  in  that  kingdom.* 

Meanwhile,  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was  agitated  with  no  less  violence. 
No  sooner  was  the  emperor's  intention  to  leave  Spain  made  known,  than 
several  cities  of  the  first  rank  resolved  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to 
crave  redress  once  more  of  those  nievances  which  they  had  formerly  laid 
before  him.  Cbaries  artfuUy  avoicbed  admitting  their  deputies  to  audience ; 
and  as  he  saw  from  this  circumstance  how  difficult  it  would  be,  at  this 
juncture,  to  restrain  the  mutinous  spirit  o[  the  greater  cities,  be  summoned 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  meet  at  CompestellL  a  town  in  Galicia.  His 
only  reason  for  calling  that  assembly,  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  another 
donative;  for  as  his  treasuij  had  been  exhausted  in  the  .same  proportion 
that  the  riches  of  his  ministers  increased,  he  could  not,  ivithout  some 
additional  aid,  appear  in  Germany  with  splendour  suited  to  the  Imperial 
dignity.  To  appoint  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  so  remote  a  province, 
and  to  demand  a  new  subsidy  before  the  time  for  paying  the  former  was 
expired,  were  innovations  of  a  most  dangerous  tenden<7 ;  and  among  a 
people  not  only  jealous  of  their  liberties,  but  accustomed  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  sovereigns  with  a  very  frugal  hand,  excited  an  universal 
alarm.  The  magistrates  of  Tc4edo  renxxistrated  against  both  ihese 
measures  in  a  very  high  tone ;  the  inhabitants  of  Valladdid,  who  expected 
that  the  Cortes  should  have  been  held  in  that  city,  were  so  enr^;ed,  that 
they  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner;  and  if  Charles,  widi  his  fi»«ign 
counsellors,  had  not  fortunately  made  theii  escape  during  a  violent  tempest, 
they  would  have^  massacred  all  the  Flemings,  and  have  prevented  him 
from  continuing  his  journey  towards  Compostella. 

Every  city  through  which  he  passed,  petitioned  against  hoiding  a  Cortes 
in  Galicia,  a  point  with  rc^rd  to  which  Charies  was  inflexible.  But 
though  the  utmost  influence  had  been  exerted  by  the  ministers,  in  order  to 
procure  a  choice  of  representatives  favourable  to  their  de8k;nsi  such  was 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  that,  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly  [April  1], 
there  appeared  among  many  of  the  members  unusual  symptoms  of  Ill-hu- 
mour, which  threatened  a  fierce  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  the 
court.  No  representatives  were  sent  by  Toledo ;  for  the  lot,  according  to 
which,  by  ancient  custom,  the  election  was  <ktermined  in  ^t  city,  having 
fallen  upon  two  persons  devoted  to  the  Flemish  ministers,  &eir  fellow- 
citizens  refiised  to  grant  them  a  commission  in  the  usual  form,  and  in  their 
stead  made  choice  of  two  deputies,  whom  they  empowered  to  i^air  to 
Compostella,  and  to  protest  against  the  lawfrib^  of  the  Cortes  assembled 
there.    The  representatives  of  Salamanca  refused  to  take  the  usual  oath 
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Of*  fidelitT.  unless  Charles  consented  to  change  the  place  of  meetUj^ 
Tliose  of  TorOy  Madrid,  Cordovat  and  seyeraJ  other  places,  declared  the 
demaad  of  another  donative  to  be  unprecedented,  unconstitutional,  and  ud- 
oecessaiy.  All  the  arts,  howeyer,  which  influence  popular  assembliesi 
bribes^  promises,  threats,  and  even  force,  were  employed,  in  order  to  eain 
roembers.  The  nobles,  soothed  bj  the  respectful  assidui^  wiUi  which 
Chievres  and  the  other  Flemings  paid  court  to  them,  or  instigated  bj  a 
mean  jealousy  of  that  spirit  of  imlependence  which  they  saw  rising  among 
the  commons,  openly  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  court,  or  at  the 
utmost  did  not  expose  them,  and  at  last,  in  contempt  not  only  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  nationj^t  of  the  ancient  forms  of  thi»  constitution,  a  majoritj 
voted  to  rrant  the  obnative  for  which  the  emperor  had  applied.*  Toge- 
ther with  this  grant,  the  Cortes  laid  before  Charles  a  representation  of 
those  grievances  whereof  his  people  complained,  and  in  theurname  craved 
redress ;  but  he,  having  obtained  from  them  all  he  could  expect,  paid  no 
attention  to  this  iU-tlmed  petition,  which  it  was  no  longer  dai^rous  to 
disregard.! 

As  nothing  now  retarded  bis  embarkation,  he  disclosed  his  intention 
with  regard  (o  the  regency  of  Castile  during  bis  absence,  which  he  bad 
hitherto  kept  secret,  and  nominated  cardinal  Adrian  to  that  office.  The 
viceroyal^of  Aragon  he  conferred  on  Don  John  de.Lanuza  :  that  of  Va 
lencia  on  Don  Die^o  de  Mendoza  Cond6  de  Melito.  The  choice  of  the 
two  latter  was  universally  acceptable ;  but  the  advancement  of  Adrian, 
tfaou^  the  only  Fleming  who  had  preserved  any  reputation  among  the 
Spaniards,  animated  the  Castilians  with  new  hatred  against  £neigners ; 
and  even  the  nobles,  who  had  so  tamely  suffered  other  inroads  upon  the 
constitution,  felt  the  indignity  o&red  to  their  ovm  order  by  his  promotion, 
and  remonstrated,  against  it  as  illegal.  But  Charles's  desire  of  visiting 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  impatience  of  his  ministers  to  leave  Spain,  were 
now  so  much  increased,  that  without  attending  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Cas- 
tilians, or  even  taking  time  to  provide  any  remedy  against  an  insunrectioo 
in  Toledo,  which  at  that  tiaoe  threatened,  and  afterwards  produced,  most 
formidable  effects,  he  sailed  from  Corunna  on  the  22d  ot  May ;  and  by 
sett^  out  so  abruptly  in  quest  of  a  new  crown^  he  endangered  a  moir 
imoortant  one  <»f  which  he  was  already  in  pos8ession.| 


b6ok  II. 

Maitt  concurring  circumstances  not  only  called  Charles's  thoughts  to- 
wards the  zSam  of  Germany,  but  rendered  his  presence  in  that  countiy 
necessary.  The  electors  grew  impatient  of  so  loi^  an  interregnum :  his 
hereditaiy  dominions  were  disturbed  by  intestine  commotions ;  ana  the 
new  opinions  concerning  religion  made  such  rapid  progress  as  reouired 
the  most  serious  consideration.  But  above  all,  the  motions  of  the  French 
king  drew  his  attention,  and  convinced  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  taka 
measures  for  his  own  defence  witii  no  less  speed  than  vigour. 

When  Charies  and  Francis  entered  the  lists  as  candidates  for  the  Impe- 
rial digpify,  they  conducted  their  rivalsbip  with  many  professions  of  regard 
for  eacD  other,  and  wiUi  repeated  declarations  that  they  would  not  suffer 
airr  tincture  of  enmity  to  mingle  itself  with  this  honourable  emulation* 
*^  We  both  court  the  same  mistress,"  said  Francis,  with  his  usual  vivaci^ ; 
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''each  ougbt  to  urge  his  suit  with  all  the  address  of  which  he  is  master; 
the  mostiortiinate  will  prevail,  and  the  other  must  rest  contented.'**  But 
though  two  joung  and  high-spirited  princes,  and  each  of  them  animated 
with  the  hope  of  success,  mi^bt  he  capable  of  forming  such  a  generous 
resolution,  it  was  soon  founoT  that  they  promised  upon  a  moderation  too 
refined  and  disinterested  for  human  nature.  The  preference  ^iven  to 
Charles  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe  mortified  Francis  extremely,  and  inspired 
him  with  all  the  passions  natural  to  disappointed  ambition.  To  this  was 
owii^  the  personal  jealousy  and  rivalship  which  subsisted  between  the 
two  monarchs  during  their  whole  reign;  and  the  rancour  of  these,  aug- 
mented by  a  real  opposition  of  interest,  which  gave  fise  to  many  unavoid- 
able causes  of  discord,  involved  them  in  almost  perpetual  nostilities. 
Charles  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  principal  article  in  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
by  refusing  oftener  than  once  to  do  justice  to  John  d'Albret,  the  excluded 
monarch  of  Navarre,  whom  Francis  was  bound  in  honour,  and  prompted 
hf  interest,  to  restore  to  his  throne.  The  French  king  had  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Naples,  of ,  which  Ferdinand  had  deprived  his  predecessors 
by  a  most  unjustifiable  breach  of  faith.  The  emperor  might  reclaim  the 
duchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  Francis  had  seized,  and 
still  Kept  in  possession,  without  having  received  investiture  of  it  from  the 
emperor.  Charles  considered  the  duchy  of  Buigund;^  as  the  patrimonial 
domain  of  his  ancestors,  wrested  from  them  by  the  unjust  policy  of  Louis 
XI.,  and  observed  with  the  greatest  jealousy  the  strict  connections  vt^hich 
Francis  had  formed  with  the  duke  ol  Gueldres,  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
his  iamily. 

When  the  sources  of  discord  were  so  many  and  various,  peace  could 
be  of  no  loi^  continuance,  even  between  princes  the  most  exempt  from  am- 
bition or  emulation.  But  as  the  shock  between  two  such  mighty  antagonists 
could  not  fail  of  being  extremely  violent,  they  both  discovered  no  small 
solicitude  about  its  consequences,  and  took  time  not  only  to  collect  and  to 
pqpder  their  own  strength,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  their  advemuy, 
out  to  secure  the  friendship  or  assistance  of  the  other  European  powers. 

The  pope  had  equal  reason  to  dread  the  two  rivals,  and  saw  that  he 
who  prevailed  would  become  absolute  master.  If  it  had  been  Uk  his 
power  to  engage  them  in  hostilities,  without  rendering  Lombardy  the  the- 
atre of  war,  nothing  would  have  been  more  agreeabS  to  him,  than  to  see ' 
them  waste  each  other's  strength  in  endless  quarrels.  But  this  was  im- 
possible. Leo  foresaw,  that  on  the  first  rupture  between  the  two  monarchs, 
the  armies  of  France  and  Spain  would  take  the  field  in  the  Milanese ;  and 
while  the  scene  of  their  operations  was  so.  near,  and  the  subject  for  which 
they  contended  so  interesting  to  him,  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  adapt  his  plan  of  conduct  to  his  political 
situation.  He  courted  and  soothed  the  emperor  and  kii^  of  France  with 
equal  industry  and  address.  Though  warmly  solicited  oj  each  of  them 
to  espouse  hb  cause,  he  assumed  all  me  appearances  of  entire  impartiality, 
and  attempted  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments  under  that  profouna  dissimu- 
lation which  seems  to  have  been  affected  by  most  of  the  Italian  politicians 
in  that  a^e. 

The  views  and  interests  of  the  Venetians  were  not  different  from  those 
of  the  pope  ;  nor  were  tbey  less  solicitous  to  prevent  Italy  fiiom  becoming 
the  scat  of  war,  and  their  own  republic  from  being  involved  in  the  quar- 
rel. But  through  all  Leo's  artifices,  and  notwithstanding^  his  high  preten- 
sions to  a  perfect  neutrality,  it  was  visible  that  he  leaned  towards  the  em- 
rsror,  from  whom  he  had  both  more  to  fear  and  more  to  hope  than  firom 
rancis :  and  it  was  equally  manifest,  that  if  it  became  necessaiy  to  take 
a  side,  the  Venetians  would,  from  motives  of  the  same  nature,  declare  for 
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the  kinr  of  France.  No  considerable  assistance,  however,  was  to  be 
expected  horn  the  Italian  states,  who  were  jealous  to  an  extreme  degree 
of  the  Transalpine  powers,  and  careful  to  preserve  the  balance  even 
between  them,  unless  when  they  were  seduced  to  violate  this  favourite 
maxim  of  their  policy,  by  the  certain  prospect  of  some  great  advantage  to 
themselves. 

But  the  chief  attention  both  of  Charles  and  o(  Francis  was  employed 
in  <»der  to  gain  the  kine  of  Endand,  from  whom  each  of  them  expected 
assistance  more  effectual,  and  sJbrded  with  less  political  caution.  Henir 
VIII.  had  asctnded  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  the  year  1509,  with  sucn 
circumstances  of  advantage  as  promised  a  reigp  of  dflstinguished  felicity 
and  splendour.  The  umon  in  his  person  of  me  two  ccntendine  titles  oi 
York  and  Lancaster ;  the  alacrity  and  emulation  with  which  both  factions 
obeyed  his  commands,  not  only  enabled  him  to  exert  a  dejgfee  of  vigour 
and  authority  in  his  domestic  government  which  none  of  his  predecessurt 
could  have  safely  assumed ;  out  pennitted  him  to  take  a  share  in  the 
afiairs  of  the  continent,  from  which  the  attention  of  the  Engli^  had  long 
been  diverted  by  their  unhappy  intestine  divisions.  The  grcnit  sums  of 
money  which  his  father  had  amassed,  rendered  him  the  most  wealthy 
prince  in  Europe.  The  peace  which  had  subsisted  under  the  cautious 
aduijnistiation  of  that  monarch,  had  been  of  sufficient  length  to  recruit  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  aAer  the  desolation  of  the  civil  wars,  but  not 
so  long  as  to  enervate  its  spirit ;  and  the  English,  ashamed  of  having  ren- 
dered their  own  countiy  so  long  a  scene  of  discord  and  bloodshed,  were 
eager  to  display  tlieir  valour  in  some  foreign  war,  and  to  revive  the  memoiy 
of  the  victories  gained  on  the  continent  by  their  ancestors.  Heniy's  own 
temper  perfectly  suited  the  state  of  his  lungdom,  and  the  dinposition  of 
his  subjects.  Ambitious,  active,  enterprising,  and  accomplished  in  adl  the 
martial  exercises  which  in  that  a^e  formed  a  chief  part  in  the  education  of 
persons  of  noble  birth,  and  inspired  them  with  an  earlj  love  of  war,  he 
topg^  to  engaee  in  action,  ana  to  signalize  the  beginmn^  of  his  reign  by 
some  remaricable  exploit.  An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself;  ami  tbe 
victoiy  at  Guinegate  [l513],  together  witn  the  successful  sieges  of  Terotr 
enne  and  Toumay,  though  of  little  utility  to  England,  reflected  great  lustre 
on  its  monarch,  and  confirmed  the  idea  which  foreign  princes  entertained 
of  his  power  and  coifiequecce.  So  many  concurring  causes,  added  to  the 
happy  situation  of  his  own  dominions,  which  secured  them  from  foreign 
invasion ;  and  to  the  fortunate  circtimstance  of  his  being  m  possession  of 
Calais,  which  served  not  only  as  a  key  to  France^  but  opened  an  easy  pas- 
sage into  the  Netherlands,  rendered  the  king  of  Englana  the  natural  guar- 
dian of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  arbiter  between  the  etiperor  and 
French  monarch.  Heniy  himself  was  sensible  of  this  singular  advantage^ 
and  convinced,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  even,  it  was  his  umce 
to  prevent  either  of  the  rivals  from  acquiring  such  superiority  of  power  as 
might  be  fatal  to  the  other,  or  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  fiut 
he  was  destitute  of  the  penetration,  and  still  more  of  the  temper,  which 
such  a  delicate  function  required.  Influenced  by  caprice,  by  vanity,  by 
resentment,  by  afifection,  he  was  incapable  of  forming  any  regular  and 
extensive  system  of  policy,  or  of  adhering  to  it  with  steadiness.  His  mea- 
sures seldoHm  resoltea  from  attention  to  the  general  welfare,  or  from  a  deli« 
berate  r^^ard  to  his  own  interest,  but  were  dictated  by  passions  which 
rendered  nim  blind  to  both,  and  prevented  his  gaining  that  ascendant  in 
the  affiJrs  of  Europe,  or  from  reaping  such  advantages  to  himself,  as  a 
prince  of  greater  art,  though  with  mferior  talents,  might  have  easily 
secured. 

All  the  impolitic  steps  in  Heniy's  administration  must  not,  however,  be 
imputed  to  defects  in  his  own  character;  many  of  them  were  owiqg  to  the 
violent  passions  and  insatiable  ambition  o^  bis  prime  minister  and  favourite. 
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cardinal  Wolsey.  This  maoy  horn  one  of  the  bweat  ranks  in  life,  had 
risen  to  a  height  of  power  and  dignity,  to  which  no  English  subiect  erer 
arrived ;  and  goTemed  the  haugjh^,  presamptvous,  and  untractaole  <spiiit 
of  Henry  with  absolute  authority.  Great  talaits,  and  of  veir  difierenl 
kinds,  fitted  bin?  for  the  two  opposite  stations  of  miraster  and  of  favxxirite* 
His  profound  judgment,  his  unwearied  industry,  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  his  extensive  Ifnowiedge  of  the  views  and 
interests  of  foreign  courts,  qualified  him  for  that  uncontrolled  directioo  of 
a£&irs  with  wiiich  he  was  intrusted.  The  elegance  of  his  manners,  the 
gayetjT  of  his  conversation,  his  insinuating  address,  his  love  ofmagnificence, 
and  his  proficiency  in  those  parts  of  literature  of  which  Henir  was  fond, 
gained  hitn  the  aflection  and  confidence  of  the  younfl;  monarch.  Wolsey 
was* far  from  employing  this  vast  and  almost  royal  powen  to  promote 
either  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  or  the  real  grandeur  of  his  master. 
Rapacious  at  the  same  time,  and  profuse,  he  was  inuitiable  in  desiriqg 
wealth.  Of  boundless  ambition,  he  aspired  after  new  honours  with  an 
eagerness  unabated  by  his  former  success;  and  being  rendered  presump- 
tuous b^  his  uncommon  elevation,  as  well  as  by  the  ascendant  which  he 
had  gamed  over  a  prince,  who  scarcely  brooked  advice  from  any  other 

gerson,  he  discovered  in  his  whole  demeanour  the  most  overnearing 
aughtiness  and  pride.  To  these  passions  he  himself  sacrificed  evei^ 
consideration ;  ana  whoever  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  favour  or  that  oi  his 
master,  found  it  necessary  to  soothe  and  to  gratify  them. 

As  all  the  states  of  Europe  sought  Henry's  finmxlship  at  that  time,  all 
courted  his  minister  with  incredible  attention  and  obsequiousness,  add 
strove  by  presents,  by  promises,  or  by  flatter^,  to  woric  upon  his  avarice, 
his  ambition,  or  his  pride.*  Francis  had,  m  the  year  1618,  employed 
Bonnivet»  admiral  of  France,  one  of  his  most  accomplished  and  artfiil 
courtierS)  to  gain  this  haughty  prelate.  He  himseif  bestowed  on  him  eveij 
mark  of  respect  and  confidence.  He  consulted  him  with  regard  to  his 
most  important  af&irs,  and  received  his  responses  with  implicit  deference. 
By  these  arts,  toother  with  the  grant  of  a  fai^  pension,  Francis  attached 
tlie  cardinal  to  his  interest,  who  persuaded  his  master  to  surrender  Tom^ 
najr  to  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  dau^ter  (he 
pnneess  Mary  and  the  dauphin,  and  to  consent  to  a  personal  mterview 
with  the  French  king.f  From  that  .time,  the  most  familiar  intercourse 
subsisted  between  the  two  courts ;  Francis,  sensible  of  the  great  value  of 
Wolsev's  firiendship,  laboured  to  secure  the  continuance  of  it  by  eveiy 
possible  expression  of  regard,  bestowing  on  him,  in  all  his  letters,  tbte 
honourable  appellations  of  Father,  Tutor,  and  GovenxMr. 

Charies  observed  die  progress  of  this  union  widi  die  utmost  ^'ealousy 
and  concern.  His  near  affinity  to  the  king  of  England  gave  him  some 
title  to  his  friendship;  and  soon  after  nis  accession  to  the  throne  of  Castile, 
he  attempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Wolsey,  by  settling  on  him  a  pen- 
sion of  three  thousand  livres.  His  chief  solicitude  at  present  was  to  pre- 
vent the  intended  interview  with  Francis,  the  efiects  of  which  upon  two 
young  princes,  whose  hearts  were  no  less  susceptible  of  friendship,  than 
their  manners  were  capable  of  inspiring  it,  he  extremely  dreadecC  But 
after  many  delays,  occasioned  by  diffic^ties  with  respect  to  the  cere* 
monial,  and  by  die  anxious  precautions  of  both  courts  for  the  safoty  of 
their  respective  sovereigns,  tne  time  and  place  of  meeting  were  at  last 
fixed.  Mcsseneers  had  been  sent  to  different  courts,  uiviting  all  comers, 
who  were  gentlemen,  to  enter  the  lists  at  tih  and  touroament,  s^inst  the 
two  nfionarehs  and  tneir  knights.  Both  Francis  and  Henir  foved  the 
splendour  of  these  spectacles  too  well,  and  were  too  much  de%hted  with 
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the  graceftil  figure  which  they  made  od  such  occasions,  to  forego  the  olea* 
sure  or  glory  which  thej  expected  from  such  a  sin^ar  and  briuiant 
assembly.  Nor  was  the  cardmal  less  fond  of  din)laying  his  own  mag- 
nificence in  the  presence  of  two  courts,  and  of  aiscoverine;  to  the  two 
nations  the  extent  of  his  influence  over  both  their  monarcbs.  Charles, 
finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  interview,, endeavoured  to  disappoint 
its  effects,  and  to  pre-occupy  the  favour  of  the  English  monarch  and  his 
minister  by  an  act  of  complaisance  still  more  flattering  and  more  un- 
common. Having  sailed  from  Corunna,  as  has  already  been  related,  he 
steered  his  course  directly  towards  Ei^land,  and  relying  wholly  on  Henry's 
generosity  for  his  own  safety,  landed  at  Dover  [May  26th].  This  unex- 
pected visit  surprised  the  nation.  Wolsey,  however,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  emperor's  intention.  A  n^otiation,  unknown  to  the  historians  of 
that  age,  had  been  carried  on  between  him  and  the  court  of  Spain ;  this 
visit  had  been  concerted;  and  Charles  granted  the  cardinal  whom  he  calls 
his-  most  dear  friend^  an  additional  pension  of  seven  thousand  ducats.* 
Henry,  who  was  then  at  Canterbury,  in  his  way  to  France,  immediately 
despatched  Wolsey  to  Dover,  in  order  to  welcome  the  einperor;  and  being 
highly  pleased  with  an  event  so  soothing  to  his  vanity,  hastened  to  receive, 
with  suitable  respect,  a  guest  who  had  placed  in  him  such  unbounded 
confidence.  Charles,  to  whom  time  was  precious,  stayed  only  four  days 
in  England ;  but  during  that  short  space  he  had  the  address,  not  only  to 

five  Henry  favourable  impressions  of  his  character  and  intentions,  but  to 
etach  Wolsey  entirely  from  the  interest  of  the  French  king.  All  the 
grandeur,  the  wealth,  and  the  power,  which  the  cardinal  possessed,  did 
not  satisfy  his  ambitious  mind,  while  there  was  one  step  higher  to  which 
an  ecclesiastic  could  ascend.  The  papal  dignity  had  fm*  some  time  been 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  Francis,  as  the  most  efik«tual  method  of 
securing  iiis  friendship,  had  promised  to  favour  his  pretensions,  on  the  first 
vacaDcy,  with  all  his  interest.  But  as  the  emperor's  influence  in  the  college 
of  cardinals  was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  French  kinff,  Wolsey 
sraspcd  eagerly  at  tbe  offer  which  that  artful  prince  had  made  him,  of 
e.tertin^  it  vi^otTOusly  In  hJs  behalf;  and  allured  by  this  prospect,  which, 
under  lEe  pontificate  of  Leo,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  was  a  veiy  distant 
one,  be  entered  with  warmth  into  all  the  emperor's  schemes.  No  treaty, 
however,  was  cof^cluded  at  that  time  between  the  two  monarchs;  but 
Henry,  in  return  for  Lhe  honour  which  Charles  had  done  him,  promised  to 
visit  him  iQ  some  place  of  the  Low- Countries,  immediately  after  takii^ 
leave  of  the  French  kinjr. 

His  jfiterv  few  with  that  prince  was  in  an  OT>fen  plain  between  Guisnes 
aod  Ardr^  rJ«Jne  7th,]  where  the  two  kings  ana  their  attendants  displayed 
their  magiimcence  with  such  emulation  and  profuse  expense,  as  procured 
jt  the  name  of  the  field  a/the  Qoth  of  Gold,  Feats  of  chiyalry,  parties  of 
gal  fan  try,  together  wirb  such  exercises  and  pastimes  as  were  in  that  age 
reckotied  mM\]y  or  elegant  radier  than  serious  busmess,  occupied  both 
courts  during  eighteen  days  that  they  continued  together.!  Whatever 
impmssTon  the  engaging-  manners  of  Francis,  or  the  lib^^  and  unsuspicious 

•  Rjmer,  xlll.  714. 

t  Tbe  French  aod  BngUih  talstortans  deieribe  the  pomp  of  thi*  faitenrieir,  and  the  Ttrioiw  >p6c<« 
UKioBf  wllb  great  minateiieat.  One  clrcunMtance  mentioned  by  the  mareachal  de  Fleoranges,  who 
wa>  preeeot,  and  which  muit  appear  lingular  in  the  present  age,  is  commonly  omitted.  "  After  the 
loumament,**  rave  be,  **  the  Ptench  and  Bnglfah  wresUen  made  thdr  appearanoe,  and  wrescled  In 
prefencfl  of  the  kings,  and  the  iadiet;  and  u  there  were  manv  stout  wreetlen  there,  it  afforded 
ezcelent  pastime ;  but  at  the  kinc  of  France  had  neglected  to  bring  any  wrestlen  oat  of  Bretagne,  * 
the  English  gained  tbe  prize.— After  this,  tlie  kings  of  France  and  England  relirad  to  a  tsnt,  where 
they  drank  together,  and  the  king  of  England,  seixtaig  tbe  king  of  France  by  the  eollar.  said, "  Jfy 
hrotlUr,  J  mutt  wrestlt  with  ytnh"  and  endeavoured  once  or  twice  to  trip  up  nis  heels;  but  the  king 
of  France,  who  Is  a  dexterous  wrestler,  twisted  him  round,  and  threw  him  on  the  earth  with  a  pro- 
difkiw  violenco.  The  king  of  England  wanted  to  nmew  the  oombai,  but  was  preTeuted  ** 
Memohes  de  Flcuranaes.  130.    Parie,  1753,  p.  3S9. 
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confidence  with  which  he  treated  Hemy,  made  on  the  niind  of  that 
monarch,  was  soon  efl^ced  by  Wolsey's  artifices,  or  by  an  interview  he 
had  with  the  emperor  at  Gravelines  [July  10] ;  which  was  conducted  with 
less  poom  than  that  near  Guisnes,  but  with  greater  attention  to  what  might 
be  01  poutical  utility. 

This  assiduity,  with  which  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe  paid 
Lourt  to  Henry,  appeared  to  him  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  he  held 
Ihe  balance  in  nis  hands,  and  convinced  him  of  the  justness  of  the  motto 
which  he  had  chosen,  "  That  whoever  he  favoured  would  prevail."  In 
this  opinion  he  was  confirmed  by  an  ofier  which  Charles  made,  of  sub- 
mitting any  difference  that  might  arise  between  him  and  Francis  to  his  sole 
arbitration.  Nothing  could  have  the  appearance  of  greater  candour  and 
moderation,  than  the  choice  of  a  judge  who  was  reckoned  the  common 
friend  of  both.  But  as  the  emperor  had  now  attached  Wolsey  entirely  to 
his  interest,  no  proposal  could  be  more  insidious,  nor,  as  appeared  by  the 
sequel,  more  fatal  to  the  French  king.* 

Charles,  notwithstanding  his  partial  fondness  for  the  Netherlands,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  fnade .  no  long  stay  there ;  and  after  receiving  the 
homage  and  congratulations  of  his  countiymen,  hastened  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  the  place  appointed  by  the  golden  bull  for  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor.  There,  m  presence  of  an  assembly  more  numerous  and  splendid 
than  had  appeared  on  any  former  occasion,  the  crown  of  Charlema^rie 
was  placed  on  his  head  [Oct.  231,  with  all  die  pompous  solemnity  wlijch 
the  Germans  afect  in  their  puolic  ceremonies,  and  which  they  deem 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  their  empire.t 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  Solyman  the  Ma^ificent,  one  of  the  most 
accomplish^,  enterprising,  and  victorious  of^the  Turkish  sultans,  a 
constant  and  formidable  rival  to  the  emperor,  ascended  the  Ottoman 
throne.  It  was  the  peculiar  gloiy  of  that  period  to  produce  the  most 
illustrious  monarchs,  who  have  at  any  one  time  appeared  in  Europe. 
Leo,  Charles,  Francis,  Henry,  and  Solyman,  were  each  of  them  possessed 
of  talents  which  might  have  rendered  any  a^e,  wherein  they  happened 
to  flourish,  conspicuous.  But  such  a  constellation  of  great  princes  shed 
uncommon  lustre  on  the  sixteenth  century.  In  every  contest,  great  power 
as  well  as  great  abilities  were  set  in  Opposition ;  the  efforts  of  valour  and 
conduct  on  one  side,  counterbalanced  oy  an  equal  exertion  of  the  same 
qualities  on  the  other,  not  only  occasioned  such  a  variety  of  events  as 
renders  the  histoiy  of  that  period  interesting,  but  served  to  check  the 
exorbitant  progress  of  any  of  those  princes,  and  to  prevent  their  attaining 
such  pre-eminence  in  power  as  woiud  have  been  fatal  to  the  liberty  and 
happmess  of  mankind. 

The  first  act  of  the  emperor's  administration  was  to  appoint  a  diet  df 
the  empire  to  be  held  at  Worms  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  one  thousand 
hve  hundred  and  twenty  one.  In  his  circular  letters  to  the  different 
princes,  he  informed  them,  that  he  had  called  this  assembly  in  order  to 
concert  with  them  the  most  proper  measures  for  checkii^  the  progress  oi 
those  ne'w  and  dangerous  opinions,  which  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Germany,  and  to  overturn  the  relieion  of  their  ancestors. 

Charles  nad  in  view  the  opinions  which  had  been  propagated  by  Luther 
and  his  disciples  since  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen. 
As  these  led  to  that  happy  reformation  in  reli^on  which  rescued  one  part 
of  Europe  from  the  papal  yoke,  mitigated  its  ngour  in  the  other,  and 
.  produced  a  revolution  m  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  the  ^atest,  as  well 
as  the  most  beneficial,  that  has  happened  since  the  publication  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  the  events  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  such  opim'ons,  but 

*  Herbert,  37.  t  HamMn.  Uaori  Reletio  CoronaL  Car.  Y.  ap.  Goldaiit.  Folit  ImpexiaL 

franc  1614,  fol.  p.  964. 
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the  causes  which  rendered  their  progress  so  rapid  and  successful,  deserve 
lo  be  considered  with  minute  attention. 

To  overturn  a  system  of  religious  belief,  founded  on  ancient  and  deep 
looted  prejudices,  supported  by  power,  and  defended  with  no  less  art  than 
industry ;  to  establish  in  its  room  doctrines  of  the  most  contrary  genius 
and  tendency ;  and  to  accomplish  all  this,  not  by  external  violence  or  the 
force  of  aims  j  are  operations  which  historians,  the  least  prone  to  credulity 
and  superstition,  ascribe  to  that  Divine  Providence  which,  with  infinite 
ease,  can  brin^  about  events  which  to  human  sagacity  appear  impossible. 
The  interposition  of  Heaven,  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion  at  its  first 
publication,  was  manifested  by  miracles  and  prophecies  wrought  and 
ottered  in  confirmation  of  it  Though  none  of  the  reformers  possessed, 
or  pretended  to  possess,  these  supernatural  gifts,  yet  that  wonderful  pre- 
panition  of  circumstances  which  disposed  iSe  minds  of  men /or  receiving 
their  doctrines,  that  singular  combination  of  causes  which  secured  their 
success,  and  enabled  men,  destitute  of  power  and  of  policy,  to  triumph 
over  those  who  employed  against  them  extraordinaiy  enbrts  of  both,  may 
be  considered  as  no  slight  proof,  that  the  same  hand  which  planted  the 
Christian  rel^ion^  protected  the  reformed  faith,  and  reared  it,  from  begin* 
niiws  extremely  feeble,  to  an  amazing  degree  of  vigour  and  maturity. 

^  it  was  from  causes,  seemipgly  fortuitous*  and  from  a  source  veir  mcon- 
stderable,  that  all  the  migh^  effects  of  the  reformation  flowed.  Leo  X., 
when  raised  to  the  papal  tnrone,  found  the  revenues  of  the  church  ex- 
hausted by  the  vast  projects  of  his  two  ambitious  predecessors,  Alexander 
VI.  and  Julius  II.  His  own  temper,  naturally  lioeral  and  enterprisingy 
rendered  him  incapable  of  that  severe  and  patient  economy  which  & 
situation  of  his  finances  reauired.  On  the  contraiy,  his  schemes  for  ag- 
grandizing the  family  of  Medici,  his  love  of  splendour,  his  taste  for 
pleasure,  and  his  magnificence  in  rewardii^  men  of  genius,  involved  him 
daily  in  new  expenses j  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  for  which,  he  tried 
every  device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests  had  fallen  upon,  to  drain 
the  credulous  multitude  of  their  wealth.  Amoi^  others  he  had  recourse 
to  a  sale  of  hdulgences.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church, 
all  the  good  wortu  of  the  saints,  over  and  above  those  which  were  neces- 
sary towards  their  own  justification,  are  deposited,  together  with  the 
iiimute  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible  treasuir.  The  keys 
fj(  tliis  were  committed  to  St.  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  tne  popes,  who 
may  open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by  transferring  a  portion  of  this  superabun- 
dant merit  to  any  particular  person,  for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to 
him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one,  in  whose 
happiness  he  is  mteresied,  from  the  pains  of  puis^atoiy.  Such  indulgences 
were  first  invented  in  Uie  eleventh  century  by  Urban  IL  as  a  recompense 
for  those  who  went  in  person  upon  the  meritorious  enterprise  of  conquer- 
inff  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  afWwards  granted  to  those  who  hired  a 
•oTdier  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  process  of  time  were  bestowed  on  such 
as  gave  money  for  accomplishing  any  pious  work  enjoined  by  the  pope.* . 
JuCus  IL  had  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  towards  build- 
ing the  church  of  St  Peter  at  Rome ;  and  as  Leo  was  canyine  on  that 
magnificent  and  extensive  fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on  me  same 
pretence.t 

The  right  of  promul^ting  these  indulgences  in  Germany,  together  with 
a  share  in  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albert, 
elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who.as  his  chief  agent 
for  retailing  them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar  of 
licentious  morals,  but  of  an  active  spint,  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy  and 
popular  eloquence.    He,  assisted  by  the  monks  of  his  order,  executed 
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the  cotomissioD  with  f  reat  seal  and  success,  bat  with  little  discretion  or 
decency ;  and  thoug;h  by  maCTjfyii^  excessively  the  benefit  of  their  indul- 
lences,'*  and  by  disposing  oT  them  at  a  vety  low  price,  they  carried  on 
tor  some  time  an  extensive  and  lucrative  tranic  among  the  credulous  and 
the  ignorant ;  Uie  extravagance  of  their  assertions,  as  well  as  the  irregu- 
larities in  their  conduct,  came  at  last  to  give  general  offence.  The  princes 
and  nobles  were  irritated  at  seeing  Uieir  vassals  drained  of  so  much 
wealth,  in  order  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  a  profuse  pontiff!    Men  of 

Siety  rwetted  the  delusion  of  the  people,  who,  beine  taught  to  rehr,  for 
le  parcton  of  their  sins,  on  the  indulgences  which  they  purchased,  did 
nut  think  it  incumbent  on  them  either  to  study  the  doctrmes  taught  by 
genuine  Christianity,  or  to  practise  the  duties  wnich  it  eigoioB.  Even  the 
most  unthinkij^  were  shocked  at  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel  and 
his  associates,  who  often  squandered  in  drunkenness,  gaming,  and  bw 
debauchery,  those  sums  vfhich  were  piously  bestowed,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  eternal  happiness;  and  all  began  to  wish  that  some  check 
were  jg^iven  to  this  commerce,  no  less  detrimental  to  society  than  destnictiye 
to  religion.  ^ 

Such  was  th^  ^vourable  juncture,  and  so  disposed  were  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen  to  listen  to  his  discourses,  when  Martin  Luther  first  began 
to  call  in  question  the  efficacy  of  indulgences,  and  to  declaim  against  the 
vicious  lives  and  false  doctrines  of  the  persons  employed  in  promulgating 
them.  Luther  was  a  native  oi  Eisleben  in  Saxoin^,  and  though  bom  <n 
poor  parents,  had  received  a  learned  education,  during  the  progress  €ii 
which  he  gave  many  indications  of  uncommon  vigour  and  acuteoess  of 
genius.  His  mind  was  naturally  susceptible  of  serious  sentiments,  and 
tinctured  with  somewhat  of  that  religious  melancholy  which  delights  5b 
the  solitude  and  devotion  of  a  monastic  life.  The  death  of  a  companion, 
killed  by  lightning  at  his  side,  in  a  violent  thunder-storm,  made  such  an 
impression  on  his  mind,  as  co-operated  with  his  natural  temper,  in  inducipg 
him  to  retire  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  friars,  where,  without  sufifering 
tiie  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  hiiti  from  what  he  thought  his  du^ 
to  God,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.    He  soon  acquired  great 

*  As  the  fonn  of  tliese  Indolgencea.  and  the  beooAti  whkh  they  were  fuppdeed  loGOOTejr,  m 
ttnknown  in  protertaat  countriM.  and  Uttle  understood,  at  preHent,  ki  several  placet  where  ttie 
Eoman  catbolle  rettgloo  Is  estabttshed,  I  have,  for  the  information  of  mj  readers,  translated  the 
torm  of  alMolittk>n  used  bjr  T^xel :  "  May  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upoo  thee,  and  ahsolrt 
tiiee  by  the  merits  of  his  most  holv  passioo.  And  I  by  his  authority,  that  of  his  l^essed  apostles 
PiBCer  and  Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  these  ports,  do  absolve 
tbee^  first  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  m  whatever  manner  they  have  been  incurred,  and  then 
ftom  aU  thy  sins,  transfresrions,  and  eicesses,  how  enormous  soever  they  may  be.  even  from  snch 
as  are  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy  see.  and  ss  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend, 
IremittoyousUpunishmentwhiohyoudeserveinpttrgatoryon  their  account,  and  I  restore  yon  to 
Um  holy  sacraments  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  tnat  innonenee  snd  parity 


[olv  Ghosl."  SeckMid.  Comment.  Ub.  L  p.  1 
l%e  terms  tn  which  TeiMl  and  his  associates  de8<iribed  the  benefitsof  indulgences,  and  the  neeea- 
altgr  of  porebaiing  them,  are  so  cxtravagaoL  that  they  appear  to  be  almost  Incredible.  If  any  man 
(sold  they)  purchases  letteH  of  Indulgence,  his  soul  may  rest  secure  with  respect  ti  its  sahratkm. 
The  souls  confined  In  purgatory,  for  whose  redemption  indulgences  are  purchased,  as  soon  as  the 
money  tinkles  In  the  chest,  tesianlly  escape  from  that  place  of  torment,  and  ascend  Into  heaven. 
That  the  eflUacy  of  Indulgenees  was  so  great,  that  the  most  heinous  sins,  even  If  one  should  violate 
(which  was  impossible)  the  Mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted  and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  penon 
be  freed  both  from  punishment  and  guUu    That  this  was  the  unqieakable  gifrof  God,  In  order  to 


aseoncUemenlohtanseUl  That  the  cross  erected  by  Uiepreacben  of  Indulgences,  was  as  efficncloas 
as  the  cross  of  Christ  Itself.  Lo  !•  the  heavdbs  are  open;  tfyouenter  not  now,  wnen  will  yon  enlorf 
For  twelve  pence  you  may  redeem  the  soul  of  your  father  out  of  puiniory:  and  are  you  soongnte- 
ftil,  that  yon  win  not  rescueyour  parent  flrom  torment  1  If  you  bad  but  one  coat,  vou  ought  to  strip 
yooraslfhiMaatly,andselllt,inordertopurehasesoehbenefrt8,ibc.  These,  and  many  suoh  extra- 
vagant expressiont,  are  selected  out  d"  Luther's  works  by  Cbenmithis  tn  his  Examsn  OoneU 
TridentiiA,  apud  H<»rm.  Yonder  Hardt  Hist  Liter.  Reform,  pars  iv.  p.  6.  The  same  author  has 
inhllsbed  several  of  Telaol*sdiaoo«MB,whkdi  prove  diatdMH  txpwaslons  werq  nettharihyriaf 
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peputetioDf  not  only  for  piety,  but  for  his  lore  of  knowledge,  and  his  un* 
wearied  application  to  study.  He  had  been  taught  the  scholastic  philosophy 
and  thecJogy  which  were  then  in  Togue,  by  veiy  able  masters,  and  wanted 
not  penetration  to  comprehend  all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with  which 
they  abound;  but  his  understanding,  naturalljr  sound,  and  superior  to 
ereiy  thing  mroknis,  soon  became  cusgusted  with  those  subtile  and  unin* 
stnictive  sciences,  and  sought  for  some  more  scJid  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  of  piety  in  the  holy  scriptures.  HaTing  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
which  lay  neglected  in  the  lihraiy  of  his  monastery,  he  abandoned  all 
other  pufsuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it,  with  such  eagerness 
and  assiduity,  as  astonished  the  monks,  who  were  little  accustomed  to 
^fdenre  their  theokigical  notions  from  that  source.  The  great  progress 
which  he  made  in  this  uncommon  course  of  study,  aij^pnented  so  much 
the  fame  both  of  his  sanctity  and  of  his  learning,  that  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saiony,  having  founded  a  uniyersity  at  WittembeiK  on  the  Elbe,  the  place 
of  his  residence,  Luther  was  chosen  first  to  teach  philosophy,  and  after- 
wards theokgy  there  ;  and  discharged  both  offices  m  such  a  manner,  that 
he  was  deemed  the  duef  ornament  of  that  society. 

While  Luther  wa3  at  the  hei^t  of  his  reputation  and  authority,  Tetzel 
began  to  publish  indulgences  m  the  neighbourhood  of  WittembeiKi  and 
to  ascribe  to  them  the  same  hna^naiy  virtues  which  had,  in  other  places, 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  pecmle.     As  Saxony  was  not  more 
eniybtened  than  the  other  provinces  of^  Germany,  Tetzel  met  with  pro- 
digious success  there.    It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that  Luther  beheld 
the  artifices  o(  those  who  sold,  and  the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought 
indulgences.    The  opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  other  schoolmen, 
oo  which  the  doctrine  of  indirigences  was  founded,  had  abready  lost  much 
of  their  authority  with  him ;  aind  the  scriptures  which  he  began  to  con- 
sider as  the  great  stwfidard  of  theolo^cal  truth,  afibrded  no  countenance 
Id  a  practice  equalhr  subversive  of  faith  and  of  morals.    His  wann  and 
impetuous  temper  aid  not  su£fer  him  long  to  conceal  such  unpurtant  dis- 
,coveiies,  or  to  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  the  delusion  of  his  country- 
*men.    From  the  pulpit,  in  the  great  church  at  Wittembeig,  he  inveighed 
bitterly  against  the  irregularities  and  vices  of  the  monks  who  published 
mdulgences ;  he  ventured  to  examine  the  doctrines  which  the^r  taught, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  danger  of  relying  for  salvation  upon 
any  other  means  than  those  appointed  by  God  in  bb  word.    The  bold- 
ness and  novelty  of  these  opimons  drew  great  attention,  and  beinff  recom- 
mended by  the  authority  of  Luther's  personal  ciiaractei.  and  delivered 
with  a  popular  and  peisuasive  eloquence,  they  made  a  deep  inipression 
CO  his  heareis.    Encouraged  by  the  favourable  receptkm  of  his  doctrines 
among  the  people,  he  wrote  to  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz,  and  archbishop 
of  M^debtug",  to  whose  jurisdiction  that  part  of  Saxony  was  subject, 
and  remonstrated  warmly  against  the  false  opinions,  as  well  as  wicked 
lives,  of  the  preachers  of  indulgences ;  but  he  found  that  prelate  too 
deeply  interested  in  their  success  to  awrrect  their  abuses.    His  next 
attempt  was  to  gain  the  su&age  of  men  of  learning.    For  this  purpose 
he  ptiblished  niiiety-five  theses,  ccmtaimng  his  sentiments  with  regard 
to  indulgences.    These  he  proposed,  not  as  points  fully  established,  or  of 
undoubted  certain^,  but  as  subjects  of  inquiiy  and  disputation :  he 
appoin^  a  day,  on  which  the  learned  were  invited  to  impugn  them, 
eitner  in  person  or  by  writing ;  to  the  whole  he  subjoined  solemn  pro- 
testations of  his  high  respect  for  the  apostolic  see,  and  of  his  implicit 
submissioD  to  its  authority.    No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time  prefixed ; 
the  theses  spread  over  Germany  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  they  nere 
read  with  the  greatest  eagerness ;  and  all  admired  ttie  boldness  of  the 
Bian,  who  had  ventured  not  only  to  call  in  question  the  plenitude  of  papal 
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powery  but  to  attack  the  Dominicans^  anned  ifith  all  tiie  temns  of 
inquisitorial  authority.* 

The  friars  of  St.  Augustine,  Luther's  own  order,  thou^  addicted  with 
po  less  obsequiousness  than  the  other  monastic  fi^temities  to  the  p«ipal 
see,  gave  no  check  to  the  publication  of  these  unconmion  opinions. 
Luther  had,  by  his  piety  and  learning,  acquired  eztraordinaiy  authority 
among  his  brethren ;  he  professed  the  highest  i^ud  for  the  authority  of 
the  pope;  his  professions  were  at  that  time  sincere;  and  as  a  secret 
enmity,  excited  b^  interest  or  emulation,  subsists  among  all  the  monastic 
orders  in  the  Romish  church,  the  Augustinians  were  highly  pleased  with 
his  invectives  against  the  Dominicans,  and  hoped  to  see  them  exposed  to 
the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  people.  Nor  was  his  sovereign,  the  elector, 
of  Saxony,  the  wisest  prince  at  that  time  in  Germany,  dissatisfied  with 
this  obstruction  which  Luther  threw  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of 
indulgences.  He  secretly  encouraged  the  attempt,  and  flattered  himself 
that  this  dispute  among  the  ecclesiastics  themselves,  mig^t  give  some 
check  to  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  the  secular  princes 
had  long,*  though  without  success,  been  endeavourii^  to  oppose. 

Many  zealous  champions  immediately  arose  to  defend  opinions  on 
which  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church  were  founded,  against  Luther's 
attacks.  In  opposition  to  his  theses,  Tetzel  published  counter-theses  at 
Francfort  on  the  Oder ;  Eccius,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Augsbuig,  endea- 
voured to  refute  Luther's  notions ;  and  Prierias,  a  Dominican  friar,  master 
of  the  sacred  palace  and  Inquisitor-general,  wrote  against  him  with  all  the 
virulence  of  a  scholastic  disputant.  But  the  manner  in  which  they  coo- 
ducted  the  controversy  did  little  service  to  their  cause.  Luther  attempted 
to  combat  indulgences  by  aiguments  founded  in  reason,  or  derived  ntMn 
scripture ;  they  produced  nothing  in  support  of  them,  but  the  sentiments 
of  schoolmen,  the  conclusions  of  the  canon  law,  and  the  decrees  of  popes,  f 
The  decision  of  judges  so  partial  and  interested,  did  not  satisfy-  the  people, 
who  began  to  call  in  question  the  authority  even  of  these  venerable 
guides,  when  they  found  them  standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates, 
of  reason^  and  the  deterhiinations  of  the  divine  ]awj.§ 

^  Lutlierl  Opera,  Jene,  161S,  voL  I.  pnefiu.  3.  p.  S.  GO.  Hist,  of  Cooncil  of  Trent  by  F.  Paul,  p.  4. 
Seckond  Com  Apol.  p.  16.       t  F.  Paul,  p.  6.    Beckend,  p.  40.    Falavic  p.  a       t  Seckead,  p.  30. 

4  Ouicdardini  has  asserted  two  tbings  witb  r^ard  to  the  firat  promulgation  of  iiuiulgences: 
L  That  Leo  bestowed  a  gift  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  nie  of  indulgences  ia  Saxony,  and  the 
a4)acent  proyinces  of  Germany,  upon  his  sister  Magdalen,  th«  wife  of  Francescetto  Clbo,  Guic  Ub. 
13.  iOa— 3.  That  Arcemboldo,  a  Genoese  ecclesiastic,  wlio  liad  been  bred  a  merchant,  and  still 
retained  all  the  activity  and  address  of  that  profession,  was  appofaited  by  her  to  collect  the  money 
which  should  be  raised.  F.  Paul  has  followed  him  in  both  thei«  perttculais,  and  adds,  that  the 
Augustinians  in  Saxony  had  been  immemorially  employed  in  preaching  indulgences ;  but  that 
Arcemboldo  and  his  deputies,  hoping  to  gain  more  by  commltung  this  trust  to  the  Dominicans, 
had  made  their  bargain  with  Tetzd,  and  that  Luth^  iifBB  {HtHnmed  at  firat  to  oppose  Tetsel  and 
Mb  associates,  by  a  desire  of  taking  revenge  for  this  ii^Juiy  ofierod  to  Ids  order.  F.  Paul,  p.  5. 
Almost  all  historians  since  their  time,  popish  aa  well  aa  proltfstant,  have,  without  examination 
admitted  these  assertions  to  be  true  upon  their  authority}  But  notwitlistaiiding  the  coacunli^; 
testimony  uf  two  authois  so  eminent  both  for  exacmess  ana  veracity,  we  may  observe, 

1.  That^elix  Contolori,  who  searched  the  pontifical  archives  on  purpose,  couU  not  find  thu 
pretended  gnat  to  Lco^s  sister  in  any  of  those  r^isten  where  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
recorded.  Palav.  p.  4.-2.  That  the  profits  arising  ^m  indulgences  in  Saxony  and  the  a^jaeent 
countries,  Jitul  l|een  panted  not  to  Magdalen,  but  to  Albert,  archUahop  of  Mentz.  who  bad  the 
right  of  nonanating  those  who  published  them.  Beck.  p.  12.  Luth.  Oper.  1.  pret.  p.  1.  Palav. 
.  p.  6.-3.  That  Arcemboldo  never  had  concern  in  the  piu>Ucatlon  of  indulgences  in  Saxony;  Us 
difitri^  was  Flanden  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  lUdne.  Seek.  p.  14.  Palav.  p.  6.-4.  That  Lather 
and  his  adherents  never  mention  this  grant  of  Leo's  to  his  sister ;  though  a  circumstance  of  wldch 
they  could  harflfy  have  bee*  ignorant,  and  which  they  would  have  been  careful  not  to  luppreas.— 
5.  The  publicaticn  of  Indulgenoes  in  Germany  iVas  not  usually  committed  to  the  Augustinlaoa. 
The  promulgatton  of  them,  at  three  different  periods  under  Julius  U.  was  granted  to  the  FrandKaos; 
Che  Dominicans  had  been  tmplovdd  in  the  same  office  a  diort  time  before  Uie  |iresent  period.    Palav. 

&  46.-6.  The  promulgation  of  those  indulgences,  which  firm  excited  Luther's  faidignatlon,  wm 
trusted  to  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  conjunction  with  the  guardian  of  the  FrancJbcans;  but 
the  latter  having  declined  accepting  of  that  trust,  the  sole  right  became  vested  in  the  archUabopL 
Palav.  6.  Seek.  16, 17.— 7.  Luther  was  not  iwttigated  by  his  superiors  among  the  Augustinians  to 
attack  ihe'Dominicans  their  rivals,  or  to  depreciate  in<:ulgenct<s  because  they  were  pioaidtalei 
by  Ihem;  his  opposition  lo  thoir  opinions  and  vices  proceeded  from  more  laudaMt  Boclvea.    fleck. 
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Meanwhile,  these  novelties  in  Luther's  doctrines,  which-  interested  all 
Germany,  excited  little  attention  and  ix>  alarm  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
Leo,  fona  of  elegant  and  relined  pleasures,  ii^nt  upon  great  schemes  of 
policy,  a  stranger  to  theological  controversies,  and  apt  to  despise  them, 
r^arded  with  the  utmost  indifferctice  the  operations  of  an  obscure  fHar, 
who,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  carried  on  a  scbdastic  disputation  in  i 
barbarous  st^le.  Little  did  he  apprehend,  or  Luther  himself  dream,  that 
the  effects  of  this  quarrel  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  papal  see.  Leo  imputed 
the  whole  to  monastic  enmity  and  emulation,  and  seemed  inclined  not  to 
interpose  in  the  contest,  but  to  allow  the  Au^tinians  and  Dominicans  ta 
wrangle  about  the  matter  with  their  usual  animosity. 

The  solicitations,  however,  of  Luther's  adversaries,  who  were  ezadpe 
rated  to  a  high  degree  by  the  boldness  and  severity  with  which  he  anf 
madverted  on  their  writii^s,  together  with  the  surprising  progress  which 
his  opinions  made  in  different  parts  of  Gennany,  roused  at  last  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  obliged  Leo  to  take  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  church  against  an  attack  that  now  appeared  too  serious  to 
be  despised.  For  this  end,  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome 
[July,  1518],  within  sixty  days,  before  the  auditor  of  the  chamber,  and 
the  Inquisitor-General  Prierias,  who  had  written  against  him,  whom  he 
empowered  jomtly  to  examii^  his  doctrines,  and  to  decide  concerning 
ihem.  He  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  elector  d  Saxony,  beseeching 
him  not  to  protect  a  man  whose  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  so 
ffhockinff  to  pious  ears  ;  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of  the  Aogustinians  to 
check,  by  his  authority,  the  rashness  of  an  arrogant  monk,  which  lm>iqB;ht 
di^race  upon  the  order  of  St.  Augustme,  and  gave  oflfence  and  disturbance 
to  the  whole  church. 

From  the  strain  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  fVom  the  nomination  of  a 
fudge  so  prejudiced  and  partial  as  Prierias,  Luther  easily  saw  what  sentence 
ne  might  expect  at  Rome.  He  discovered,  for  that  reason,  the  utmost 
solicitude  to  have  his  cause  tried  in  Germany,  and  before  a  less  suspected 
tribunal.  The  professors  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  anxious  lor  the 
safety  of  a  man  who  did  so  much  honour  to  their  society,  wrote  to  the 
pope,  and  after  emploring  several  pretexts  to  excuse  Luther  from  ap^aring 
at  Home,  entreated  Leo  to  commit  the  examination  of  his  doctrines, to 
some  persons  of  learning  and  authority  in  Germany.  The  elector  requested 
the  same  thing  of  the  pope's  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  as  Luther 
himself,  who,  at  tl\at  time,  was  so  far  from  having  any  mtention  to 
disclaim  the  papal  authority,  that  he  did  not  even  entertain  the  smallest 
suspicion  concerning  its  divine  original,  had  vnitten .  to  Leo  a  most  sub- 
missive letter,  promising  an  unreserved  compliance  with  his  will>  the  pope 
^tified  them  so  far  as  to  enipower  his  legate  in  (jermany,  cardinal  Ca- 
jetan,  a  Dominican,  eminent  ior  scholastic  learning,  and  passionately  de 
voted  to  the  Roman  see,  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause. 

Luther,  though  he  had  guod  reason  to  decline  the  judge  chosen  among 
his  avowed  adversaries,  did  not  hesitate  about  appearii^  before  Cajetan ; 
and  having  obtained  the  emperor's  safe-conduct,  immediately  cepaired  to 
Augsbarg.  The  cardinal  received  him  with  decent  resj^ct,  am  endea^ 
voured  at  first  to  gain  upon  him  by  gentle  treatment.  The  cardinal,  relying 
on  fbe  superiority  of  his  own  talents  aj^  a  theologian,  entered  loto  a  formal 
dispute  with  Luttier  concemir^  the  d^trines  contaiwdin  his  theses**    But 

BIS.  3L  LuCbarl  Opera,  1.  p.  64.  S.  8.'  A  Ifipknna  of  Indttlgencei  to  pabltsh^  by  flenn.  Voodv  . 
udL  tkam  wbkb  it  appean,  Uiat  UienatDeortlM  guardian  of  tbe  Frandseans  is  retained,  togetlMr 
with  that  of  the  aretabUiop,  althougli  tbe  fomoer  did  not  acL  The  limitB  of  the  country  to  which 
their  eommlniona  extended,  viz.  the  diocees  of  Mentz,  Ma^eburg,  Halberstadt,  and  the  i^rritoiiee 
of  tke  mar^oia  of  BrandeDhaig,  ara  meatiaDed  to  that  diploma.  Utot  Literaria  RefonaaL  pan 
iv.  p.  14. 


In  the  fogner  agfloni  I  anwrted,  upon  Uie  authority  tff  Father  Fanl,  Uiat  dOetaa  tboufkc  It 
bMcath  Ub  iHgtdtf.va  wtar  iatoanydi^iala  wiUi  Luther;  but  M.  Beauiobre,  in  fab  fiUeloirc  de  k 
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the  weapons  which  tbej  employed  were  so  difiTerent,  Cajetan  appealing  to 
papal  decrees,  and  the  opinions  of  schoolmen,  and  Luther  resting  entirelj 
on  the  author!^  of  scripture,  that  the  contest  was  altogether  fruitless. 
The  cardinal  relinouished  the  character  of  a  disputant,  and  assuming  that 
d*  judge,  enjoined  Luther,  by  vhtue  of  the  apostolic  powers  with  which 
he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the  errors  which  he  had  uttered  with  it^^ard  to 
nidiilgences,  and  the  nature  of  faith ;  and  to  abstain,  for  the  future,  from 
the  publication  of  new  and  dangerous  opinions.  Luther,  fully  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  his  own  tenets,  and  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  them  by  the 
approbation  which  they  had  met  with  among  persons  conspicuous  both  for 
learning  and  piety,  was  surprised  at  this  abrupt  mention  of  a  recantation, 
before  any  endeavours  were  used  to  convince  him  that  he  was  mistaken. 
He  had  flattered  himself,  that  in  a  conference  concerning  the  points  in 
<lispute  with  a  prelate  of  such  distinguished  abilities,  he  should  be  able  to 
remove  many  of  those .  imputation^  with  which  the  ignorance  or  malice  of 
his  antagonists  had  loadea  him ;  but  the  high  tone  of  authority  that  the 
cardinalassumed^  extinguished  at  once  all  hopes  of  this  kind,  and  cut  off 
every  prospect  or  advantage  from  the  interview.  His  native  Intrepidity  o< 
mind,  however, did  not  desert  him.  He  declared  with  the  Qtmost  firmness, 
that  he  could  not,  with  a  safe  conscience,  renounce  opinions  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true ;  nor  should  any  consideration  ever  induce  him  to  do 
what  would  be  so  base  in  itself,  and  so  ofi*ensive  to  God.  At  the  same  time 
he  continued  to  express  no  less  reverence  than  formerly  for  the  authority  of 
the  apostolic  see;*  he  signified  his  willingness  to  submit  the  whole  con- 
troversy to  certain  universities  which  he  named,  and  jpromised  neither  to 
write  nor  to  preach  concerning  indulgences  for  the  future,  provided  his 
adversaries  were  likewise  enjoined  to  be  silent  with  respect  to  them-t 
All  these  ofiers  Cajetan  disregarded  or  rejected,  and  still  insisted  peremp- 
torily on  a  simple  recantation,  threatening  him  with  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  forbidding  him  to  appear  aa^ain  in  his  piesence,  unless  he  resolved 
instantly  to  comply  with  what  he  bad  rec)uired.  This  haughty  and  violent 
manner  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  save  Luther^s  friends 
tuch  strong  reasons  to  suspect,  that  even  tl>e  Imperial  bale  conduct  would 
not  be  able  to  protect  liim  from  the  legate's  power  and  resentment,  that 
they  prev^ed  on  him  to  withdraw  secretly  from  Aug&buig,  and  to  return 
to  his  own  countiy.  But  before  his  departure,  accordii^  to  a  fonn  ol 
which  there  had  been  some  examples,  he  prepared  [October  18]  a  solemn 
appeal  from  the  pope,  ill-infbrmea  at  that  time  conceming^is  cause,  to  the 
pope,  when  he  sfaouid  receive  more  full  information  with  respect  to  It.} 

^  Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther's  abrupt  retreat,  and  at  the  publication  of 
bis  appeal,  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  complaining  of  botli ;  and 
requiring  him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the  cliurch,  or  the  authority  ol 
its  head,  either  to  send  that  seditious  monk  a  prisoner  to  Home,  or  to  banish 
him  out  of  his  territories.  It  was  not  from  theological  considerations  that 
Frederic  had  hitherto  countenanced  Luther :  he  seems  to  have  been  much 
a  stranger  to  controversies  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  been  little  interested 
m  them.  His  protection  flowed  almost  entirely,  as  hath  been  already 
observed,  from  political  motives,  and  was  afforded  with  great  secrecy  atid 
caution.  He  had  neither  heard  any  of  Luther's  discourses,  nor  read  any 
of  his  books ;  thcu^  all  Germany  resounded  with  his  fame,  he  had  never 
once  admitted  him  into  his  presence.§  But  upon  this  demand  which  the 
cardinal  made,  it  became  necessary  to  throw  off  somewhat  of  his  former 
reserve.  He  had  been  at  great  expense,  and  had  bestowed  much  attention 
on  founding  a  new  university^  an  object  of  considerable  iiLpoH&nce  to 
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ereiy  German  pnnce ;  aad  foreseeiis^  bow  fatal  a  blow  the  removal  ef 
Lutber  would  be  to  its  reputatiouy*  he,  under  various  pretexts,  and  with 
many  professions  of  esteem  for  the  cardinal,  as  well  as  of  severence  for 
the  pope*  not  only  declined  complying^  with  either  of  his  requests,  but 
opemj  discovered  great  concern  ior  Luther's  safetr.t 

The  inflexible  rigour  with  which  Cajetan  insisted  on  a  simple  recantation* 
^ve  great  offence  to  Luther's  followers  in  that  age.  ar<d  hath  since  been 
censured  as  imprudent,  by  9everal  Popish  writers.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  the  legate  to  act  another  part.  The  judges  before  whom  Lutber  had 
been  re<}uired  to  appear  at  Rome,  were  so  eager  to  display  their  zeal 
against  his  errors,  that,  without  waitinff  for  the  expiration  ot  the  sixty  days 
allowed  him  in  the  citation,  tbey  had  suready  condemned  him  as  a  heretic.^ 
Leo  had,  in  several  of  his  briefs  and  letters,  stigmatized  him  as  a  child,  of 
iDiq\iity,  and  a  man  given  up  to  a  reorobate  sense.  Nothing  less,  thereforet 
than  a  recantation  could  save  the  honour  of  the  church,  whose  maxim  it 
ky  never  to  abandon  the  smallest  point  that  it  has  established,  and  which 
is  even  precluded,  by  its  pretensions  to  infallibility,  from  having  it  in  its 
power  to  do  so. 

Lutber*s  situation  at  this  time  was  such  as  would  have  filled  any  other 
person  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  could  not  expect 
that  a  prince  so  prudent  and  cbutious  as  Frederic,  would,  on  his  accouut, 
set  at  defiance  the  thunders  of  the  church,  and  l>rave  the  papal  power, 
which  had  crushed  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  emperors. 
He  knew  what  veneration  was  paid,  in  that  age,  to  ecclesiastical  de- 
cisions ;  what  terrors  ecclesiastical  censures  carried  aloi^  with  them,  and 
bow  easily  these  might  intimidate  and  shake  a  prince,  who  was  rather  his 
protector  from  policy,  than  his  disciple  from  conviction.  If  lie  should  be 
obliged  to  quit  Saxony,  he  had  no  prospect  of  any  other  asylum,  and  must 
staira  exposed  to  whatever  punishment  the  rage  or  bigotry  of  his  enemies 
could  innict.  Though  sensible  of  hb  dai^er,  ne  discovered  no  symptoms 
of  timidity  or  remissness,  but  continued  to  vindicate  bis  own  conduct  and 
opinions,  and  to  inveigh  against  those  of  his  adversaries  with  more  vehe- 
mence than  ever.§ 

But  as  every  step  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome,  particularly  the  iiregular 
sentence  by  which  he  had  been  so  precipitately  declared  a  heretic,  con- 
vinced Luther  that  Leo  would  soon  proceed  to  the  most  violent  measures 
against  him,  he  had  recourse  to  the  only  expedielit  in  bis  power,  in 
iurder  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  papal  censures.  He  appealed  to  a 
general  council,  which  he  affirmed  to  by  the  representative  ot  the  catholic 
church,  and  superior  in  power  to  the  pope,  who,  being  a  fallible  man, 
mje-ht  err,  as  St  Peter,  the  most  perfect  or  his  predecessors  had  erred.H 

It  soon  appeared,  that  Luther  had  not  formed  rash  conjectures  concerning 
the  intentions  of  the  Romish  church.  A  bull,  of  a  date  prior  to  his  appeal, 
was  issued  by  the  pope,  in  which  he  magnifies  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of 
indulgences,  in  terms  as  extravagant  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ven- 
tured to  use  in  the  darkest  ages ;  and  without  applying  such  palliatives,  or 
mentfonin^  such  concessions,  as  a  more  enlightened  period,  and  the  dis- 
positions in  the  minds  of  many  men  at  that  juncture,  seemed  to  call  for,  he 
required  all  Christians  to  assent  to  what  he  delivered  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  subjected  those  who  should  hold  or  teach  and 
contrary  opinion  to  the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Among:  Luther's  followers,  this  bull,  which  they  considered  as  an  un* 
justifiable  effort  of  the  pop|e,  in  order  to  preserve  that  rich  branch  of  hk 
revenue  which  arose  from  indulgences,  produced  little  efiect.  But,  among 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  such  a  clear  decision  of  the  sovereigo  poQtin 
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against  him,  and  enforced  bj  such  dreadful  penalties,  must  hare  been 
attended  with  consequences  veir  ftital  to  his  cause ;  if  these  had  not  beeo 

firevented  in  a  great  measure  hj  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian* 
Januaiy  17, 1519,]^  whom  both  his  principles  and  his  interest  prompted  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  In  consequence  of  thn  event,  the 
vicariat  of  that  part  of  Germany  whieh  is  povemed  by  the  Saxon  laws, 
devolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxon}r ;  and  unoer  the  shelter  of  his  friend^ 
administration,  Luthier  not  only  ei^oyed  traiiquillity,  but  his  opinions  were 
suffered,  duriiw:  the  interregnum  which  preceded  Charles's  election,  to 
take  root  in  duferent  places,  and  to  grow  up  to  some  degree  of  strength 
and  firmness.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a 
point  more  interesting  to  Leo  than  a  theological  controversy,  which  he  did 
not  understand,  and  of  which  he  could  not  foresee  the  consequences,  he 
was  so  extremely  solicitous  pot  to  irritate  a'  prince  of  such  considerable 
influence  in  the  electoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discovered  a  great 
unwillingness  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Luther, 
which  his  adversaries  continually  demanded  with  the  most  clamorous  im- 
portunity. 

To  these  political  views  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  to  bis  natural  aversion 
from  severe  measures,  was  owing  the  suspension  of  any  further  proceedings 
against  Luther  for  eighteen  months.  Perpetual  negotiations,  however,  in 
order  to  bring  the  matter  to  some  amicable  issue,  were  carried  on  during  that 
•pace.  The  manner  in  which  these  were  conducted  having  given  Luther 
inany  opportunities  of  observing  the  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome  :  its 
obstinacy  in  adhering  to  established  errors;  and  its  indifference  about 
truth,  however  clearfy  proposed,  or  stror^ly  proved,  he  began  to  utter 
•ome  doubts  with  regard  to  the  divine  ori^nal  of  die  papa]  authqrity.  A 
public  disputation  was  held  upon  this  important  Question  at  Leipsic, 
between  Luther  and  Fccius,  one  of  his  most  learned  and  formidable  antago- 
nists ;  but  it  was  as  fruitless  and  indecisive  as  such  scholastic  combats 
usually  prove.  Both  parties  boasted  of  having  obtained  the  victory ;  both 
were  confirmed  in  their  own  opinions ;  and  no  progress  was  made  towards 
deciding  the  point  in  controversy.* 

Nor  did  this  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  usurpations  of  the 
^  Romish  church  break  out  m  Saxony  alone ;  an  attack  no  less  violent,  and 
*  occasioned  by  the  same  causes,  was  made  upon  them  about  this  time  io 
Switzeriand.  The  Franciscans  being  intrusted  with  the  promulgation  of 
indulgences  in  that  countiy,  executed  their  commission  with  the  same 
indiscretion  and  rapaciousness  which  had  rendered  the  Dominicans  so 
odious  in  (Germany.  They  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  uninterrupted 
succto  till  the^  arrived  at  Zurich.  There  Zuii^lius,  a  man  not  inferior  to 
Luther  bimselt  in  zeal  and  intrepidity,  ventured  to  oppose  them ;  and  being 
animated  with  a  republican  boldness,  and  free  from  those  restraints  which 
•ubjection  to  the  will  of  a  prince  imposed  on  the  German  reformer,  he 
advanced  with  more  darine  and  rapid  steps  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  established  reli^n.f  The  appearance  of  such  a  vigorous  auxiliary, 
and  the  progress  which  he  made,  was,  at  first,  matter  of  great  joy  to 
liUther.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees  of  the  universities  of  Cologne  and 
LouvaiD,  which  pronounced  his  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  afford^  great 
cause  of  triumph  to  bis  adversaries. 

But  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Luther  acquired  additional  fortitude  from 
eveiy  instance  of  opposition;  and  pushing  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  from 
one  doctrine  to  another,  be  began  to  shake  the  firmest  foundations  on  which 
the  wealth  or  power  of  the  church  were  established,  Leo  came  at  last  to 
be  convinced,  that  all  hopes  of  reclaiming  him  by  forbearance  were  vain : 
several  prelates  of  great  wisdom  exclaimed  no  less  than  Lulher^s  peisooai 
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adf«iBarie8»  agumt  die  pope's  unprecedented  lehitj  id  permHting  an  incorri 
nble  heretic,  who  diiriog  three  years  had  been  endeavouring  to  simvert  e ve^r 
ttimg  sacred  and  Tenerable*  still  to  remain  wMitn  the  bosom  of  the 
•  choral ,  the  dignity  of  the  papal  see  rendered  the  most  vigorous  proceed* 
ings  necessaiy ;  the  new  emperor,  it  was  hc^d,  would  support  its  autho* 
my ;  nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  the  elector  of  Saioi^  v^ouid  so  far  foiget 
his  usual  caution*  as  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  tbeir  united  power. 
The  college  of  cardinab  was  often  assembled,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
sentence  with  due  deliberation^  and  the  ablest  canonists  were  consulted  how 
it  m%ht  -be  expressed  with  unexceptionable  formality.  At  last,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  June,  one  thousand  6ve  hundred  and  twenf^r,  the  bull,  so  fatal 
to  the  church  of  Reme,  was  issued.  Forty-one  propositions,  extracted  out 
of  Luther's  works,  are  therein  condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and 
offisnsive  to  pious  ears;  all  persons  are  forbidden,  to  read  hb  writi^;&  upon 
pain  of  excommunicatiod;  sucli  as  had  any  of  them  in  their  custody  are 
commanded  to  commit  them  to  the  flames ;  ne  himself,  if  he  did  not  in  sixty 
days,  publicly  recant  his  errors,  and  bum  his  books,  is  pronounced  an 
obstinate  heretic;  is  excommunicated,  and  delivered  unto  Satan  for  the 
dettmctioD  of  his  flesh ;  and  all  secular  princes  are  required,  under  pain  of 
incurring  the  same  censure,  to  seize  bis  person,  that  he  might  be  punished 
as  his  cranes  deserved.* 

The  publicatkm  of  this  bull  in  Germany  excited  various  passions  in 
different  places.  Luther's  adversaries  exulted,  as  if  his  party  and  opinicms 
had  been  crushed  at  once  by  such  a  decisive  blow.  His  fofiowers,  whose 
reverence  for  the  papal  authority  daily  diminished,  read  Leo's  anathemas 
with  more  tnd^^tion  than  tenor.  In  some  citic^  the  people  violently 
obstructed  the  promulgation  of  the  bull:  in  others,  the  persons  wlx> 
attempted  to  publish  it  were  insulted,  and  the  bull  itself  torn  m  pieces,  and 
trodden  under  foott 

This  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  expected,  did  not  disconcert 
r\or  intimidate  Luther.  After  renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  council 
TNov.  17],  he  published  remarks  upon  the  bufl  of  excommunication ;  and 
oein^  now  penuaded  that  Leo  had  been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  injustice 
in  his  proceedings  against  him,  he  boldljr  declared  the  pope  to  be  that  man 
of  sin,  or  Antichrist,  whose  appearance  is  foretold  in  the  New  Testament,* 
he  declaimed  ^inst  his  tyranny  and  usurpations  with  greater  violence 
than  ever:  he  «tborted  all  Christian  princes  to  shake  off  such  an  ignominious 
yoke ;  and  boasted  of  his  own  happiness  in  being  marked  out  as  me  object  of 
ecclesiasticai  indignation,  because  be  had  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of 
mankind.  Nor  did  lie  donfine  his  expressions  of  contempt  ibr  the  ^apal 
power  to  words  alone ;  Leo  having,  in  execution  of  the  bull,  appomted 
Luther's  book  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  he,  by  way  of  retaliatk)n,  assembled 
all  the  professors  and  students  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  with 
great  pomp,  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators,  cast  the  volumes 
of  the  canon  law,  together  with  the  bull  of  excommunication,  into  the 
flames;  and  his  example  was  imitated  in  several  cities  of  Germany.  The 
manner  in  which  he  justified  this  action  was  still  more  offensive  than  the 
action  itaelL  Having  collected  fix>m  the  canon  law  some  of  the  most 
extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  ot 
the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all  secular  jurisdiction  to 
the  aiiuiont3rof  theholy  see,  he  published  these  with  a  coromentaiy,  pointinr 
out  the  impie^  of  such  tenets,  and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  aU 
civil  goyemment.:|! 

Sudi  was  the  progress  which  Luther  had  made,  and  such  the  state  of  his 
party,  when  Charles  arrived  in  Germany.  No  secular  prince  had  hitherto 
embraced  Luther's  opimons ;  no  chaise  m  the  established  forms  of  worship 
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had  been  introduced,  and  no  encroachmenta  had  been  made  upon  the  pos- 
sessions or  jurisdiction  of  the  deiignr;  neither  party  bad  jet  proceeded  (o 
action:  ana  the  controversy,  tbou^  conducted wim  g^at  beat  and  passioD 
on  both  sides,  was  still  carried  on  with  its  proper  weapons,  with  thoes,  • 
•  dispuUtions,  and  replies.  A  deep  impression,  faoweyer,  was  made  upoo 
ttSB*  minds  of  the  people ;  their  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  and  aoo- 
trines  was  shaken ;  and  the  materials  were  already  scattered,  which  kindled 
into  the  combustion  that  soon  spread  over  all  Germany.  Student  crowded 
from  every  province  of  the  empire  to  Wittembeig ;  and  under  Luther  him- 
•elf,  Melancthon,  Carlostadius,  and  other  masters  then  reckoned  eminent, 
imbibed  opinions,  whidi,  on  their  return,  they  propagrated  among  their 
countiymenv  ^ho  listened  to  them  with  that  mud  attention,  which  truth, 
when  accompanied  with  novelty,  naturally  commands.* 

During  the  course  of  these  transactions,  the  court  of  Rome,  though  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  its  ablest  pontiS,  neither  formed  its  schemes  with 
that  profound  sagacity,  nor  executed  them  with  that  steady  perseverance, 
which  had  lor^  rendered  it  the  most  perfect  model  of  political  wisdom  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  When  Ludier  began  to  declaim  against  indulgences, 
two  different  methods  of  treating  him  lay  before  the  pope ;  by  adopting 
one  of  which,  the  attempt,  it  is  probable,  might  have  been  crushed,  aivd  by 
the  other,  it  m^^ht  have  been  rendered  innocent.  If  Luther's  first  departure 
from  the  doctnnes  of  the  church  had  instantly  drawn  upon  him  the  we^t 
of  its  censures,  the  dread  of  these  might  have  restrained  the  elector  of 
Saxony  from  protecting  him,  might  have  deterred  the  people  fjx>m  Ibtenii^ 
to  bis  discourses,  or  even  might  have  overawed  Luther  himself;  and  bis 
name,  like  that  of  many  good  men  before  his  time,  would  now  have  been 
known  to  the  world  onljr  for  his  honest  but  ill-timed  eflfort  to  correct  the 
corruptions  of  the  Romish  church.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pope  had 
early  testified  some  displeasure  with  the  vices  and  excesses  of  the  (rims 
who  had  been  employed  in  publishing  indulgences :  if  he  bad  forbidden  the 
mentioning  of  controverted  points  in  discourses  addressed  to  the  people : 
if  he  had  enjoined  the  disputants  on  both  sides  to  be  silent ;  if  he  had 
been  careful  not  to  risk  the  credit  of  the  church,  by  defining  articles  whicli 
had  hitherto  been  left  undetermined;  Luther  would,  probably, have  stopt 
short  at  his  first  discoveries ;  he  would  not  have  been  forced,  in  self-defence, 
to  venture  upon  new  ground,  and  the  whole  controversy  might  possibly 
have  died  away  insensibly;  or,  being  confined  entirely  to  the  schools, 
might  have  been  carried  on  with  as  little  detriment  to  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  Romish  church,  as  that  which  the  Franciscans  maintain  with  the 
Dominicans  concerning  the  immaculate  conception^  or  that  between  the 
Jansem'sts  and  Jesuits  concerning  the  operations  ot  grace.  But  Leo,  by 
fluctuating  between  these  opposite  systems,  and  by  embracrog  them  alter- 
nately, defeated  the  effects  ot  both.  By  an  improper  exertion  of  authority, 
Luther  was  exasperated,  but  not  restrained.  By  a  mistaken  exercise  of 
lenity,  time  was  pven  for  his  opinions  to  spread,  but  no  progress  was  made 
towards  reconciling  him  to  the  church;  and  even  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, which  at  another  juncture  might  have  been  decisive,  was 
delayed  so  long,  that  it  became  at  last  scarcely  an  object  of  terror. 

Such  a  series  of  errors  in  the  measures  of  a  court  seldom  chaigeable 
with  mistaking  its  own  true  interest,  is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  wis- 
dom which  appeared  in  Luther's  conduct.  Though  a  pemct  sbai^cr  to 
the  maxims  of  wordiy  wisdom,  and  incapable,  from  tbe  impetuosity  of  bis 
temper,  of  observing  them,  he  was  led  naturally,  by  the  method  in  which 
he  made  his  discoveries,  to  cany  on  his  operations  in  a  manner  which  con- 
tributed more  to  Aeir  success,  than  if  every  step  be  took  had  been  pre- 
•cribed  by  the  most  artful  policy.    At  the  time  when  he  set  hinwelf  to 
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oppose  Tetzely  he  w^  far  from  iotendiiie  that  reformation  Tvhich  he  afler- 
wards  effected ;  ana  would  have  trembled  with  horror  at  the  thoughts  of 
what  at  last  he  gloried  in  accomplishing.  The  knowledge  of  truth  was 
not  poured  into  his  mind  all  at  once,  b^  any  special  revelation ;  he  acquired 
it  by  industry  and  meditation^  and  his  progress,  of  consequence,  was  gra- 
dual. The  doctrines  of  popery  are  so  closely  connected,  that  the  exposing 
of  one  error  conducted  him  naturally  to  the  detection  of  others ;  and  afi 
the  parts  of  that  artificial  fabric  were  so  .united  together,  that  the  pulling 
down  of  one  loosened  the  foundation  of  the  rest,  apd  rendered  it  more  easy 
to  overturn  them.  In  confuting  the  extravagant  tenets  concerning  indul- 
gences, he  was  obliged  to  inquire  into  the  true  cause  of  out  justification 
and  acceptance  with  God.  The  knowledge  of  that  discovered  to  him  by 
degrees  the  inutility  of  pilgrimages  and  penances ;  the  vanity  of  relying 
00  the  intercession  of  saints ;  the  impiety  of  worshipping  them  ;  the  abuses 
of  auricular  confession ;  and  the  imaginary  existence  of  puigatoiy.  The 
detection  of  so  many  errors  Ted  him  of  course  to  consider  the  character  of 
the  clergy  who  taught  tbc-m  ;  and  their  exorbitant  wealth,  the  severe 
injunction  of  celibacy,  together  with  the  intolerable  rigour  of  monastic 
vows,  appeared  to  him  the  great  sources  of  their  corruption.  From 
thence,  it  was  but  one  step  to  call  in  question  the  divine  original  of  the 
papal  power,  which  authorized  and  supported  such  a  system  of  errors. 
As  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  whole,  he  disclaimed  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  the  decisions  of  schoolmen,  or  any  other  human  authority,  and 
appealed  to  the  word  of  God  as  the  only  standard  of  theological  truth. 
To  this  g^duai  progress  Luther  owed  his  success.  His  hearers  were  not 
shocked  at  first  by  any  proposition  too  repugnant  to  their  ancient  preju- 
dices, or  too  remote  from  established  opinions.  They  were  conducted 
insensibly  from  one  doctrine  to  another.  Their  faith  and  conviction  were 
able  to  keep  pace  with  his  discoveries.  To  the  same  cause  was  owing 
the  inattention,  and  even  indifference,  with  which  Leo  viewed  Luther^ 
first  proceedings.  A  direct  or  violent  attack  upon  the  authority  of  the 
church  would  at  once  have  drawn  upon  Luther  the  whole  weight  of  its  ven- 
geance ;  but  as  this  was  far  from  his  thoughts,  as  he  continued  long  to  profess 
great  respect  for  the  pope«  and  made  repeated  offers  of  submission  to  his 
decisions,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  apprehending  that  he  would 
prove  the  author  of  any  desperate  revolt ;  and  he  was  sufiered  to  proceed 
step  by  step,  in  undermimng  the  constitution  of  the  church,  until  the 
remedy  applied  at  last  came  too  late  to  produce  any  efiect. 

But  whatever  advantages  Luther's  cause  derived,  either  from  the  mis- 
takes of  his  adversaries,  or  from  his  own  good  conduct,  the  sudden  pro- 
gress and  firm  establishment  of  his  doctrines  must  not  be  ascribed  to  these 
alone.  The  same  corruptions  in  the  church  of  Rome  which  he  condemned, 
had  been  attacked  long  before  his  time.  The  same  opinions  which  he 
now  propagated,  had  been  published  in  different  places,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  same  aiguments.  Waldus  in  ihs  twelfth  centuiy,  Wickliff 
m  the  fourteenth,  and  Huss  in  the  fifteenth,  had  inveighed  against  the  errors 
of  popcr]^  with  great  boldness,  and  confuted  them  with  more  ingenuity 
ana  leamine  than  could  have  been  expected  in  those  illiterate  ages  in  which 
they  flourished.  But  all  these  premature  attempts  towards  a  reformation 
proved  abortive.  Such  feeble  lights,  incapable  of  dispelling  the  darkness 
which  then  covered  the  church,  were  soon  extir^ished :  and  though  the 
doctrines  of  these  pious  men  produced  some  effects,  and  leA  some  traces 
in  the  countries  where  they  taught,  they  were  neither  extensive  nor  con- 
siderable. Many  powerful  causes  contributed  to  facilitate  Luther's  pro- 
gress, which  either  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate  with  full  force  in  their 
days ;  «Dd  at  that  critical  and  mature  juncture  when  he  appeared,  circum- 
stances of  every  kind  concurred  in  renderii^  each  step  that  he  took  r 
cessful. 
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The  long  and  scandalous  schism  which  divided  -w  church  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  6fteenth  centuries, 
had  a  great  effect  in  diminishing  the  veneration  with  which  the  wcxld  had 
heen  accustomed  to  view  the  papal  dignity.  Two  or  three  contending 
po>itif&  loaming  about  Europe  at  a  time  ;  fawning  on  the  prinoeis,  whom 
they  wanted  to  gain ;  extorting  large  sums  of  money  from  the  couiitrief 
which  acknowledged  their  authority;  excommunicating  their  rivals,  and 
cursing  those  who  adhered  to  them ;  discredited  their  pretensions  to  infal« 
libility,  and  exposed  both  dieir  persons  and  their  office  to  contempt.  The 
laity,  to  whom  all  parties  appealed,  came  to  leam  that  some  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  belonged  to  them,  and  acquired  the  exercise  of  it  so  far  as 
to  choose,  among  these  infalliWe  guides,  whom  they  would  please  to  fol- 
low.  The  proceedings  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  spread  this 
disrespect  lor  the  Romish  see  still  wider,  and  by  their  bold  exertion  of 
authority  indeposing  and  electing  popes,  taufi^ht  the  world  that  there  was 
in  the  church  a  jurisdiction  superior  even  to  the  papal  power,  which  they 
had  long  believed  to  be  siqpieme. 

The  wound  given  on  that  occasion  to  the  papal  autiiority  was  scarcely 
healed  up,  when  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.,  both  able 
princes,  but  detestable  ecclesiastics,  raised  new  scandal  in  Christendotn. 
The  profligate  morals  of  the  former,  in  private  life ;  the  fraud,  the  injus- 
tice, and  cruelty ( of  his  public  administration,  place  him  on  a  level  with 
those  tyrants,  whose  deeds  are  the  greatest  reproach  to  human  nature. 
The  latter,  though  a  stranger  to  the  odious  passions  which  prompted  his 
predecessor  to  commit  so  many  unnatural  cnmes,  was  under  the  dominion 
of  a  restless  and  uf^veroable  ambition,  that  scorned  all  counderations  of 
gratitude,  of  decency,  or  of  justice,  when  they  obstructed  the  execution 
of  his  schemes.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
infallible  knowledge  of  a  religion,  whose  chief  precepts  are  purity  and 
humility,  was  deposited  in  the  breasts  of  the  profligate  Alexander  or  the 
overbeanng  Julius.  The  opinion  of  those  who  exalted  the  authority  of  a 
council  above  that  of  the  pope,  spread  wonderfully  under  their  pontifi- 
cates ;  and  as  the  emperor  and  French  kings,  who  were  altemately  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  those  active  pontifi&,  permitted  and  even  eiicou- 
raged  their  subjects  to  expose  their  vices  with  all  the  violence  of  invec- 
tive and  all  the  petulance  of  ridicule,  men^s  ears  being  accustomed  to 
these,  were  not  shocked  with  the  bold  or  ludicrous  discourses  of  Luther 
and  his  followers  concerning  the  papal  dignity. 

Nor  were  such  excesses  confined  to  the  head  of  the  church  alone. 
Many  of  the  dignified  clergy,  secular  as  well  as  regular,  being  the  younger 
sons  of  noble  families,  whohad  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  character  Tor 
DO  other  reason  but  that  they  found  in  the  church  stations  of  great  dignity 
and  affluence,  were  accustomed  totally  to  neglect  the  duties  of  their  office, 
and  indulged  themselves  without  reserve  in  all  the  vices  to  which  great 
wealth  and  idleness  naturally  give  birth.  Though  the  inferior  clergy 
were  prevented  by  their  poverty  fiom  imitating  3ie  expensive  luxury  of 
their  superiors,  yet  gross  ignorance  and  low  debaucheiy  rendered  them  as 
contemptible  as  the  other  were  odious.*  The  severe  and  unnatural  law 
of  celibacy,  to  which  both  were  equally  subject,  occasioned  such  irregu- 
larities, that  in  several  parts  of  Europe  the  concubinage  of  priests  was 
not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined.  The  employing  of  a  remedy  so  con- 
trary to  tne  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  the  strongest  proof  that 

*  The  comipt  atale  of  the  church,  prior  to  the  Rcformatioii,  U>  acknowledged  br  an  author,  who 
wu  both  abuadaolly  able  lo  Judge  concerning  this  matter,  and  who  was  not  over-forward  to  confitat 
k.  "  For  some  ^eara  (sa^  Bellannlne)  before  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinieric  horeiies  were  pub> 
IWied,  there  was  not  (as  contemporary  authors  testify)  any  seTfsity  hi  ecclesiastical  judlcatorl«s, 
any  dlsoMlne  wtth  regard  to  inonla»  any  knowledge  of  sacred  literature,  any  reverence  for  divine 
thuia ;  inere  was  almost  not  any  rdfgion  remainfaig.**  BeUarmfaius  Ck>ndo  xxviii.  Oper.  torn,  vi 
•oLiDC.  edit  Colon.  1017.  ainid  Oerdesil  Uisu  Evan.  RenovaU,  vol.  L  p.  3S. 
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ike  crimes  it  was  iotended  to  preTent  were  both  muneious  ^md  flagrant. 
Long  before  the  sixteenth  oentuiy^  manv  authors  of  neat  name  and  autho- 
rity g>^c  Aich  diescriptions  of  the  dissolute  morals  oi  the  cJeigy,  as  seem 
almost  incredible  m  the  {Aesent  age.'*  The  voluptuous  lives  of  ecdesi  - 
astics  occasioned  great  scandal^  not  only  because  their  manners  were 
Inconsistent  with  tJ&br  sacred  character ;  out  the  laity  being  accustomed 
to  see  several  of  them  raised  irom  the  lowest  stations  to  the  gteatcst  afilu- 
ence*  did  not  show  the  same  indulgence  to  their  excesses,  as  to  those  of 
persons  possessed  of  hereditary  wealth  or  grandeur ;  and  viewing  iheir 
condition  with  QK>reenvy,  they  censured  their  crimes  with  greater  severity. 
Nothing,  therefore^  could  be  more  acceptable  to  Luther's  hearers,  than  the 
violence  with  which  he  exc]aime4  against  the  immoralities  of  churchmen, 
and  every  person  in  his  audience  cowd,  £pom  his  own  observation,  confirm 
the  truth  of  his  invectives. 

The  scandal  of  these  crimes  was  greatly  increased  by  the  facility  with 
which  such  as  committed  them  obtained  pardon.  In  all  the  European 
kingdoms,  the  inopotence  of  the  civil  magistvate,  under  forms  of  ^vem- 
ment  extremely  in^gular  and  turbulent,  made  it  necessaiyto  rekx  the 
rigour  of  justice,  and  upon  payment  of  a  certain  fine  or  composition 
prescribed  by  law,  judges  were  accustomed  to  remit  farther  putiiahment, 
even  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The  court  of  Rom^,  always  attentive 
to  the  means  of  augmenting  its  revenues,  imitated  this  practice,  and,  by 
a  preposterous  accommodation  of  it  to  religious  concerns,  granted  its 
p^ons  to  such  transgressors  as  gave  a  sum  of  money  in  order  to  purchase 
them.  As  the  idea  of  a  composition  for  crimes  was  then  famuiar,  this 
sfaange  traffic  was  so  far  from  shockii^  mankind,  that  it  soon  became 
general ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  anv  imposition  in  carrying  it  on,  the 
officers  of  the  Roman  •chancery  published  a  book,  containing  the  pre- 
cise sum  to  be  exacted  for  the  paitlon  of  every  particular  sin«  -  A  deacon 
guilty  of  murder  was  absolvea  for  twenty  crowns.  A  bishop  or  abbot 
might  assassinate  for  three  hundred  livres.  Any  ecclesiastic  might  violate 
his  vows  of  chastity,  even  with  the  most  amavating  ci^umstances,  for 
the  third  part  of  that  sum.  Even  such  shocking  crimes,  as  occur  seldom 
in  human  life,  and  perhaps  exist  only  in  the  impure  imagination  of  a  casuist, 
were  taxed  at  a  veiy  moderate  rate.  When  a  more  regular  and  perfect 
mode  of  dispensing  justice  came  to  be  introduced  into  civil  courts,  the 
practice  of  paying  a  comi)OSition  for  crimes  went  gradually  into  disuse ; 
and  mankind  having  ao^uired  more  accurate  notions  concerning  religion 
and  morality,  the  conditions  on  which  the  court  of  Rome  bestowed  its 
pardons  appeared  impious,  aiKi  were  considered  as  oDe  great  source  of 
ecclesiastical  comjption.t 

This  degeneracy  of  manners  among  the  clergy  might  have  been  tolerated, 

•  Ceotom  GrBTsmiiui  Nation.  German.  In  Fasclcolo  Eer.'expetend.  et  f\igiendamroy  per  Onni- 
wm  Graiinm.  vol.  L  361 .  See  iimomerable  passages  to  the  same  purpose  in  tbe  appendix,  or-  second 
▼obune,  poblWied  by  Edward  Brown.  See  also  Herm.  vonder  Hordt,  Hist.  Lit  Kefoim.  pars  Ui. 
and  the  vast  collections  of  Wolcbius  in  bis  four  volumes  of  Monumenta  Medil  iGvi.    Gotiiug.  17.S7. 

Tbe  aoTbon  I  bave  quoted  enumerate  tbe  vices  of  tbe  clergy.  When  tbey  ventured  upon  actiraii 
■MmifegtJy  criminal,  we  may  conclude  tbat  tbey  would  be  less  scrupulous  with  respect  to  tbe  deeo^ 
run  of  behaviour.  Acc<vdlngly  ibeir  neglect  of  tbe  decent  conduct  suitable  to  their  profession, 
SMms  to  have  given  great  offence.  In  order  to  illustrate  this,  I  shall  transcribe  one  passage,  l>ecaiise 
kis  taken  not  from  any  author  wboae  profened  purpose  it  was  to  describe  tbe  improper  coaductof 
tttt  dersT ;  and  who,  fh»n  prehidice  or  artifice,  may  be  supposed  to  aggravate  the  charge  agafaiac 
ihem.  Tbe  emperor  Charles  Iv.  in  a  letter  to  the  arcbbiabop  of  Mentz,  A.  D.  1350.  exbortinc  liha 
to  reform  the  disorders  of  tbe  deigy,  thns  expresses  himself,  "  De  Christi  patrlmomo,  Indos,  haati- 
ki^  et  tomeamenta  exveent ;  habitum  militarem  cum  pretextis  aureis  et  argenteis  gestant,  et  cah 
ceos  militares ;  comam  et  barbam  nulriunt,  el  nihil  quoo  ad  vitam  et  ordinem  ecdenaaticdm  spe»> 
tat,  ostendnnt.  Militaribus  se  duntaxat  et  secularibus  octlbus,  vita  «t  moribus.  In  «b«  salutls  di»- 
padium,  at  fenerale  popuU  scandalum,  immiscent.'*  Cknlex  Diptomatirvfi  Aneodotonim,  per  ViL 
Ferd.  Gndenion,  dto.  v<h.  ill.  p.  438.  «  

t  FaadciU.  Eer.  expet.  et  fug.  L  355.  J.  G.  Schelhonill  Avenk.  Lkerar.  FraoeoC  IfllB.  vol.  IL 
y.^  Bktkm.  de  Bayle,  Artk.  Banck. etTnpplm.   Taxa  Caacdig. BomaMs edit Frmnof  ftSJt 
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perhaps,  with  greater  indulgence,  if  their  exorbitant  riches  and  power 
bad  not  enabled  them,  at  the  same  4ime,  to  encroach  on  the  rights  ot  evei^ 
other  order  of  men.  It  is  the  genios  of  superstition,  tbnd  of  whatever  is 
pompous  or  grand,  to  set  no  bounds  to  its  liberality  towards  persons  whom 
it  esteems  sacred,  and  to  think  its  expressions  of  regard  detective,  unless 
it  hath  raised  them  to  the  height  of  wealth  and  authority.  Hence  flowed 
the  extensive  revenues  and  Jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  church  in  eveiy 
country  of  Europe,  and  which  we^^  become  intolerable  to  the  laity,  from 
whose  undiscerning  bounty  they  were  at  first  derived. 

The  burden,  however,  of  ei xlesiastical  oppression  had  fallen  with  such 
peculiar  weight  on  the  Gehnans,  as  rendered  them,  though  naturally 
exempt  from  levity,  and  tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs,  more  inclina- 
ble than  any  people  in  Europe  to  listen  to  those -who  called  on  them  to 
assert  their  liberty.  During  the  lon^  contests  between  the  popes  and 
epperors  concerning  the  right  of  investiture,  and  the  wars  which  tnese  occa- 
sioned, most  of  the  considerable  Gennan  ecclesiastics  joined  the  papal  faction: 
and  while  engaged  in  rebellion  agaiast  the  head  of  the  empire,  they  seized 
the  Imperial  domains  and  revenues,  and  usurped  Ihe  Imperial  jurwdictioa 
Within  their  own  diocesses.  Upon  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity, 
they  still  retained  these  usurpations,  as  if  by  the-  len^  of  an  unji^ 
possession  they  had  acquired  a  legal  right  to  them.  1  ne  emperors,  too 
teeble  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hahds,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  cleigy 
fiefs  of  those  ample  territories,  and  they  enjoyed  all  the  immunities  as 
well  as  honours  which  belonged  to  feudal  barons.  By  means  of  these, 
many  bishops  and  abbots  in  Germany  were  not  only'  ecclesiastics,  but 
princes,  and  their  character  and  manne.s  partook  more  of  the  license  too 
frequent  among  the  latter,  than  of  the  sanctity  which  became  the  former.* 

The  unsettled  state  of  government  in  Germany,  and  the  frequent  wan 
to  which  that  country  was  exposed,  contributed  in  another  manner  towards 
aggrandizing  ecclesiastics.  The  only  property,  duriiw;  those  times  of 
anarchy,  which  enjoyed  security  from  the  oppression  of  the  great,  or  the 
ravages  of  war,  was  that  which  belonged  to  the  church.  This  was  owing, 
not  only  to  the  great  reverence  for  the  sacred  character  prevalent  in  those 
ages,  but  to  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  sentence  of  excommuuicatioo, 
which  the  clercy  w^re  ready  to  pnmounce  agaiast  all  who  invaded  their 
possessions,  maij  observing  this,  made  a  surrender  of  their  lands  to 
ecclesiastics,  and  consenting  to  hold  them  in  fee  of  the  church,  obtained 
as  its  vassals  a  degree  of  safety,  which  without  this  device  they  were 
unable  to  procure.  By  such  an  increase  of  the  number  of  their  vassals, 
the  power  of  ecclesiastics  received  a  real  and  permanent  augmentation; 
and  as  lands,  held  in  fee  by  the  limited  tenures  common  in  those  ages, 
often  returned  to  the  persons  on  whom  the  fief  depended,  considerate 
additions  were  made  in  this  way  to  tjie  prop*;rty  of  the  cleigy.t 

The  splicitude  of  the  clergy  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
pcreons,  was  still  greater  than  that  which  they  displayed  in  securing 
their  possessions  :  and  their  efforts  to  attain  it  were  still  more  successful. 
As  they  were  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office  widi  much  outward 
soleranHY ;  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  peculiar 
garb  and  manner  of  life ;  and  arrog;ated  to  their  order  many  privileges 
which  do  not  belong  to  other  Christians,  they  naturally  became  the  objects 
of  excessive  veneration.  As  a  superstitious  spirit  spread,  they  were 
regarded  as  beings  of  a  superior  species  to  the  profane  laity,  whom  it 
would  be  impious  to  try  by  the  same  laws,  or  to  subject  to  the  same 
punishments.  This  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction,  granted  at  first  to 
ecclesiastics  as  a  mark  ot  respect,  they  soon  claimed  as  a  point  of  right 
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This  valuable  iramuoity  of  ^e  priesthood  is  asserted,  not  only  in  th' 
decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  but  was  confirmed  in  ^e  must  ample  ibm 
by  many  oi  toe  greatest  emperors.'*  As  long:  as  tbe  clerical  charactet 
remained,  tbe  person  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  in  some  degree  sacred  ;  ani 
unless  be  were  degraded  from  his  office,  the  unhallowed  hand  of  the  civr 
judge  durst  not  toucn  him.  But  as  the  power  of  degradation  wts  lo(%ea 
m  Uie  spiritual  courts,  the  difficulty  ana  expense  of  obtaining  such  a  bcn* 
tence,  too  often  secured  at)solute  impunity  to  offenders.  Many  assumed 
the  clerical  character  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  it  might  screen  tiicm 
from  the  punishment  which  their  actions  dieserved.f  The  German  nobles 
complained  loudly,  that  these  anointed  malefactors,  as  they  called  them,]; 
seldom  suffered  eapitally,  even  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes  ;  and  their 
independence  on  the  civil  magistrate  is  often  mentioned  in  the  remonstrances 
of  the  diets,  •as  a  privilege  equally  pemicious^  to  society,  and  to  the  moiab 
of  the  denj^. 

While  the  cleigy  asserted  the  privileges  of  their  own  order  with  so 
much  zeal,  tbe^r  made  continual  encroachments  upon  those  of  the  laity. 
All  causes  relative  to  matrimony,  to  testaments,  to  usuiy,  to  legitimacy  of 
birth,  as  well  as  those  which  concerned  ecclesiastical  revenues,  were 
thought  to  be  so  connected  with  religion,  that  they  could  be  tried  only  in 
the  spiritual  courts.  Not  satisfied  with  this  ample  jurisdiction,  which 
extended  to  one  half  of  the  subjects  that  give  rise  to  litigation  among  men, 
the  cleigy,  with  wonderful  inmistry,  and  by  a  thousaiKi  inventions  endea- 
voured to  draw  all  other  causes  mto  their  own  courts.§  As  they  had 
engrossed  almost  tbe  whole  learning  known  in  the  dark  ages,  the  spiritual 
judges  were  commonly  so  far  superior  in  knowledge  and  abilities  to  those 
employed  in  the  secular  cc*urts,  tnat  the  people  at  first  favoured  any  stretch 
that  was  made  to  brin^  their  affairs  under  tne  cognizance  of  a  judicature, 
on  the  decisions  of  which  they  could  rely  with  more  perfect  confidence 
than  on  those  of  the  civil  courts.  Thus  the  interest  of  tbe  church,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  concurring  to  elude  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
lay-magistrate,  soon  reduced  it  almost  to  nothing. II  Bj  means  of  this, 
vast  power  accrued  to  ecclesiastics,  and  no  inconsiderable'  addition  was 
made  to  their  revenue  by  the  sums  paid  in  those  ages  to  the  persons  who 
administered  justice. 

The  penalty  by  which  the  spiritual  courts  enforced  their  sentences, 
added  great  weight  and  terror  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  censure  of 
excommunication  was  instituted  originally  for  preserving  the  purity  of  ib& 
church ;  that  obstinate  offenders,  whose  impious  tenets  or  profane  lives 
were  a  reproach  to  Christianity,  might  be  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the 
^thful ;  this  ecclesiastics  did  not  scruple  to  convert  into  an  engine  for 
promoting  their  own  power,  and  they  mflicted  it  on  the  most  frivolous 
occasions.  Whoever  despised  any  of  their  decisions,  even  concerning 
civil  matters,  immediately  incurred  this  dreadful  censure,  which  not  only 
excluded  tbem  from  all  tne  privileges  of  a  Christian,  but  deprived  them  of 
their  rights  as  men  and  citizens,?  and  the  dread  of  this  rendered  even 
the  most  fierce  and  turbulent  spirits  obsequious  to  the  authority  of  the 
church. 

Nor  did  the  clergy  neglect  the  proper  methods  of  preserving  the  wealth 
and  power  which  they  had  acquired  with  such  industiy  and  address. 
Tbe  possessions  of  the  church,  being  consecrated  to  God,  were  declared 
to  be  unalienable ;  so  that  the  funds  of  a  society,  which  was  daily  gaining, 
and  could  never  lose,  grew  to  be  immense.  In  Germany  it  was  compute 
that  the  ecclesiastics  nad  got  into  their  hands  more  than  one  half  of  the 
national  property.'*'*    In  omer  countries,  the  proportion  varied ;  but  the 
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ihaie  belonging  to  die  church  was  every  where  prod^ious.  These  vast 
possessioDB  were  not  subject  to  the  bunlens  imposed  on  the  lands  of  the 
laity.  The  German  cleigy  were  exempted  l^  law  from  all  taxes,*  and 
i^  on  any  extraordinair  emergence,  ecclesiastics  were  pleased  to  grant 
some  aid  towards  supplying  the  public  exigen(;ies,  this  was  considered  as 
a  free  gifHSowing  from  their  own  g^erosity,  which  the  ciril  magistrate  had 
no  title  to  demand,  far  less  to  exact  In  conseouence  of  this  strange  sole- 
cism m  government,  the  laity  in  Germany  had  the  morti6cation  to  find 
(hemselres  loaded  with  excessive  impositions,  because  such  as  possessed 
the  greatest  property  were  freed  mm  any  obligation  to  support  or  to 
defend  the  state. 

Grievous,  however,  as  the  exorbitant  virealth  and  numerous  privileges  of 
the  clerical  order  were  to  the  other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  they 
would  have  reckoned  it  some  mitigation  of  the  -evil,  if  these  had  been 
possessed  only  by  ecclesiastics  residing  among  themselves,  who  would 
nave  been  less  apt  to  make  an  improper  use  of  their  riches,  or  to  exercise 
their  rights  with  unbecoming  rigour.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome  having 
«arly  put  in  a  claim,  the  boldest  that  ever  human  ambition  suggested,  of 
being  supreme  and  infallible  heads  of  the  Christian  church,  they,  by  their 
profound  policy  and  unwearied  perseverance,  by  their  address  m  avcub'ng 
themselves  of  every  circumstance  which  occurred,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  superstition  of  some  princes,  d  the  necessity  of  others,  and  of  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  at  length  established  theur  pretensions,  in  opposi- 
tion both  to  the  mterest  and  common  sense  of  mankind.  Germany  was 
the  countiy  which  these  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  governed  with  most 
absolute  authority.  They  excommunicated  and  deposed  some  of  its  most 
iNostrious  emperors,  and  excited  their  subjects,  their  ministere,  and  even 
their  children,  ,to  take  arms  against  them.  Amidst  these  contests,  the  popes 
continually  extended  their  own  immunities,  spoiliivf  the  secular  princes 
gradually  of  their  most  valuable  prerogatives,  and  the  German  church  felt 
all  the  ngour  of  that  oppression  whicn  flows  from  subjection  to  foreign 
dominion,  and  foreign  exactions. 

The  rij^ht  of  coderring  benefices,  which  the  popes  usurped  during  that 
period  of  confusion,  was  an  acquisition  of  great  importance,  and  exalted 
the  ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  ruins  of  the  temporal.  The  emperors 
and  other  princes  of  Germany  had  lons^  been  in  possession  of  this  right, 
which  served  to  increase  both  their  authority  and  their  revenue.  But  by 
wresting  it  out  of  their  hands,  the  popes  were  enabled  to  fill  the  empire 
with  their  own  creatures ;  they  accustomed  a  great  body  of  eveiy  prince's 
subjects  to  depend  not  upon  him,  but  upon  the  Roman  see ;  they  bestowed 
upon  strangers  the  richest  benefices  in  eveiy  country ;  and  drained  their 
wealth  to  supply  the  luxury  of  a  foreign  court.  Even  Ae  patience  of  the 
most  superstitious  sees  could  no  longer  bear  such  oppresslbn ;  and  so  loud 
and  frequent  were  the  complaints  and  murmurs  of  me  Germans,  that  the 
popes,  afraid  of  irritating  them  too  far,  consented,  contraiy  to  their  Usual 
practice,  to  abate  somewhat  of  thebr  pretensions,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
me  right  of  nomination  to  such  benefices  as  happened  to  fall  vacant  during 
six  months  in  the  year,  leaving  the  disposal  of  tne  remainder  to  the  princes 
and  other  legal  patrons.t 

But  the  court  of  Rome  easily  found  expedients  for  eluding  an  agree- 
ment which  put  such  restraints  on  its  power.  The  practice  of  reserving 
certain  benefices  in  every  countiy  to  the  pope's  immediate  nomination, 
which  had  been  long  known,  and  often  complamed  of^  was  extended  far 
beyond  its  ancient  l^nds.  All  the  benefices  possessed  by  cardinals,  or 
any  of  the  numerous  officen  in  the  Roman  court ;  those  held  l^  persons 
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woo  happened  to  <iie  at  Rome)  or  i^hhin  ibrtj  miles  of  that  city,  on  their 
journey  to  or  fioio  it ;  such  as  hecame  vacant  hy  translation,  with  many 
others,  were  included  in  the  number  of  reterved  benefices ;  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  stietchii^  the  matter  to  the  utmost,  oAen  coUated  to  benefices 
where  the  right  of  resenration  had  not  been  declared,  on  pretence  of 
having  mentally  reserved  this  privilege^to  themselves.  The  right  of 
reservation,  howeveiv  even  with  this  extension,  had  certain  limits,  as  it 
could  be  exercised  only  where  the  benefice  was  actually  vacant,  and  there- 
tore  in  order  to  render  the  exertion  of  papal  power  unbounded,  expectaiive 
p'oceij  or  mandates  nominating  a  person  to  succeed  to  a  benefice  upon  the 
tirst  vacancy  that  should  happen,  were  brought  into  use.  By  means  of 
these,  Germany  was  filled  witn  persons  who  were  servilely  dependent  on 
the  court  of  Rome,  from  whicn  they  had  received  such  reversionary 
grants :  princes  were  defrauded,  in  a  great  degree,  of  their  prerogatives ; 
the  riehts  of  lay-patrons  were  pre-occupied,  and  rendered  almost  entirely 
vain.* 

The  manner  In  which  these  extraordmary  powers  were  exercised, 
rendered  them  still  more  odious  and  intolerable.  The  avarice  and  extor- 
tion of  the  oourt  of  Rome- were  become  excessive  almost  to  a  proverb 
The  practice  of  "selling  benefices  was  so  notorious,  that  no  pains  were 
taken  to  conceal,  or  to  disj^uise  it  Companies  of  merchants  openly 
purchased  the  benefices  of  different  districts  m  Germany  from  the  pope  s 
ministers^  and  retailed  them  at  an  advanced  price.t  Pious  men  beheld 
with  deep  regret  these  simoniacal  transactions,  so  unworthy  the  ministen 
of  a  Christian  diurch;  while  politicians  complained  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  exportation  of  so  much  wealth  in  that  irreligious  traffic 

The  sums,  indeed,  which  ^e  court  of  Rome  drew,  by  ita  stated  and 
legal  unpositions,  from  all  the  countries  acknowledging  its  authority,  were 
so  considerable,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  pripces,  as  well  as  their  subjects, 
murmured  at  the  smallest  addition  made  to  them  by  imnecessaiy  or  illicit 
means.  Every  ecclesiastical  person,  upon  his  admission  to  his  benefice, 
paid  annais,  or  one  year's  produce  of  his  living,  to  the  pope  ;  and  as  th^t 
tax  was  exacted  with  great  rigour,  its  amount  was  very  gre^t.  To  this 
must  l>e  added,  the  frequent  demands  made  by  the  popes  of  free  gifb 
from  the  clergy,  together  with  the  extraordinary  levies  of  tenths  upon 
ecclesiastical  benences,  on  pretence  of  expeditions  against  the  Turk^ 
seldom  intended,  or  carried  into  execution  ;  and  fipom  the  whole,  the  vast 
proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  which  flowed  continually  to 
Rome,  may  be  estimated. 

Such  were  the  dissolute  manners,  the  exorbitant  wealth,  the  enormous 
power  and  privileges  of  the  cleigy,  before  the  Reformation ;  such  the 

S>pre88ive  r^ur  of  that  dominion  which  the  popes  had  established  over 
e  Christian  world ;  and  such  the  sentiments  concerning  them  that  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  at  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  has 
this  sketch  been  copied  from  the  controversial  writers  of  that  age,  who, 
in  the  heat  of  disputation,  may  be  suspected  of  having  exaggerated  the 
enors,  or  of  having  misrepresented  the  conduct  of  that  oiurcnwhich  they 
laboured  to  overturn :  it  is  formed  upon  more  authentic  evidence,  upon 
the  memorials  and  remonstrances  of  the  Imperial  diets,  coolly  enumerating 
the  grievances  under  which  the  empire  groaned,  in  <»rder  to  obtkin  the 
redress  of  them.  Dissatbfaction  must  have  arisen  to  a  great  height  amoQg 
the  people,  when  these  erave  assemblies  expressed  themselves  with  that 
degree  of  acrimony  which  abounds  in  their  remonstrances :  and  if  they 
deDianded  the  abolition  of  those  enormities  with  so  much  vehemence,  the 
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people,  we  nay  be  assured,  utteied  their  sentimentf  and  desires  in  bolder 
and  more  vimlent  language. 

To  men  thus  prepared  for  shaking  off  the  yoke,Lutber  addressed  him* 
self  with  certainty  of  success.  As  tbey  had  long  felt  its  weight,  and  had 
borne  it  with  impatience,  they  listened  with  ioy  to  the  fiist  ofier  of  pro- 
curing diem  deliverance.  Hence  proceeded  the  fond  and  eager  reception 
that  his  doctrines  met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread  over 
all  the  provinces  of  Germany.  Even  the  impetuosity  and  fierceness  of 
Luther's  spirit,  his  confidence  in  asserting  his  ovin  opinions,  and  the  arro- 
gance as  well  as  contempt  wherewith  he  treated  all  who  differed  from 
nim,  which  in  a^es  of  ^ater  moderation  and  refinement,  have  been 
reckoned  defects  m  the  diaracter  of  that  reformer,  did  not  appear  exces- 
sive to  his  contemporaries  whose  minds  were  strongly  agitated  by  those 
ipterestine  controversies  which  he  carried  on,  and  who  had  themselves 
endured  the  rieour  of  papal  tyranny,  and  seen  the  comiptions  in  the  church 
against  which  ne  exciaimed. 

Nor  were  (hey  offended  at  that  gross  scurrility  with  which  his  polemical 
writir^  are  filled,  or  at  the  low  buffoonery  which  he  sometimes  introduces 
into  his  g^vest  d^courses.  No  dispute  was  managed  in  those  rude  times 
without  a  large  portion  of  the  former ;  and  the  latter  was  common,  even 
on  the  most  solemn  occasion,  and  in  treating  the  most  sacred  subjects. 
So  far  were  either  of  these  from  doing  hurt  to  his  cause,  that  inyeclive  and 
ridicule  had  some  effect,  as  well  as  more  laudable  aigumentSt  in  exposing 
the  errors  of  popeiy,  and  in  determining  mankind  to  abandon  tbim. 

Besides  all  these  causes  of  Luther  s  rapid  progress,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  juncture  at  which  he  undertook  it,  he 
reaped  advantage  from  some  foreign  and  adventitk)us  circumstances,  the 
beneficial  influence  of  which  none  of  his  forerunners  in  the  same  course 
had  enjoyed.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printin|[.  about  half  a  centuiy  before  bis  time.  By  this  fortunate  discoverv, 
the  facility  of  ac<)uirin^  and  of  propagating  knowledge  was  wonderfully 
increased,  and  Luther's  books,  which  must  otherwise  have  made  their  way 
slowly  and  with  uncertainty  into  distant  countries,  spread  at  once  all  over 
Europe.  Nor  were  they  read  only  by  the  rich  and  tne  learned,  who  alone 
had  access  to  books  belore  that  invention ;  tbey  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  who,  upon  this  appeal  to  them  as  Judges,  ventured  to  examine  and 
to  reject  many  doctrines  which  they  had  formerly  been  Required  to  believe, 
without  being  taught  to  understand  theow 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  period  was  a  circumstance  extremely 
firiendly  to  the  Reformation.  The  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  by  enlightening  the  human  mmd  with  liberal  and  sound  know- 
led^,  roused  it  from  that  profound  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  sunk 
dunng  several  centuries.  Mankind  seem;  at  that  period,  to  have  recovered 
the  powers  of  inquiring  and  of  thinking  tor  themselves,  faculties  of  which 
they  had  long  lost  the  use ;  and  fond  of  the  acquisition,  they  exercised 
them  with  great  boldness  upon  all  subjects.  They  were  not  now  afraid 
of  entering  an  uncommon  path,  or  of  embracing  a  new  opinion.  Novelty 
appears  rather  to  have  been  a  recommendation  of  a  doctrine ;  and  insfead 
of  bein^  startled  when  the  daring  hand  of  Lutber  drew  aside  or  tore  the 
▼eil  which  covered  established  errors,  the  genius  of  the  age  applauded 
and  aided  the  attempt.  Luther,  though  a  stranger  to  elegance  in  taste  or 
conipositKMi^  zealously  promoted  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literature  ;  and 
sensible  oi  its  being  nece^ar^  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  scriptures. 
he  himself  had  acouired  considerable  knowledge  both  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  tonnes.  ^  Alelancthon,  and  some  other  of  his  disciples,  were  enu- 
nent  proficients  in  the  polite  arts ;  and  as  the  same  ignorant  monks  who 
opposed  the  introductk»  of  learning  mlo  Germany,  set  themselves  with 
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7ia]  S^ceneas  against  Luther's  opinioosy  and  declared  the  good  reception 
the  latter  to  be  the  effect  of  the  progress  which  the  former  had  made» 
the  cause  of  learning  and  of  the  Reibrmation  came  to  be  considered  as 
closely  connected  with  each  other,  and,  in  every  country,  had  the  same 
friends  and  the  same  enemies.  This  enabled  the  reformers  to  carry  on 
tiie  contest  at  first  with  gpreat  superiority.  Erudition,  industry,  accuracy 
of  sentiment,  purity  of  composition,  even  wit  and  railleiy,  were  almost 
wholly  on  their  side,  and  triumphed  with  ease  over  illiterate  monks,  whose 
rude  ar^metits,  expressed  in  a  perplexed  and  barbarous  style,  were  found 
insufficient  for  the  defence  of  a  system,  the  errors  of  wb*ch,  all  the  art 
adad  ingenuity  of  its  later  and  nx>re  learned  advocates  have  not  been  able 
topaliiate. 

That  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  the  revival  of  learning  excited  in 
Europe,  was  so  favourable  to  the  Reformation,  that  Luther  was  aided  m 
hia  progress,  and  mankind  were  prepared  to  embrace  his  doctrines,  by 
persons  who  did  not  wish  success  to  his  undertaking.  The  greater  part  of 
the  ir^enious  men  who  applied  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature  towards 
the  Close  of  the  fiAcenth  centunr,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth^ 
though  they  had  no  intention,  ancT  perhaps  no  wish,  to  overturn  the  esta- 
blished sjrstem  of  religion,  had  discovered  the  absurdity  of  many  tenets 
and  practices  authorized  by  the  church,  and  perceived  the  futility  of  those 
aiguments  by  which  illiterate  monks  endeavoured  to  defend  them.  Their 
contempt  of*^  these  advocates  for  the  received  errors,  led  them  frequently 
to  exp<»e  th«  opinions  which  they  supported,  and  to  ridicule  their  ignorance 
with  great  freedom  and  severity.  By  this,  men  were  prepared  for  the 
more  serious  attacks  made  upon  them  by  Luther,  and  their  reverence  both 
fer  the  doctrines  and  persons  a^inst  whom  he  inveighed  was  considerably 
abated.  This  was  p.^rticularly  the  case  .in  Germany.  When  the  fvA 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for  ancient  learning  in  that  country, 
the  ecclesiastics  there,  who  were  still  niore  ignorant  than  their  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  set  themselves  to  oppose  its  progress  with  more 
active  zeal ;  and  the  patrons  of  the  new  studies,  in  return,  attacked  them 
with  greater  vk>Ience.  In  the  writings  of  Reuchlin,  Hutten,  and  the  otbei 
revivers  of  learning  in  Germany,  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome 
are  censured  with  an  acrimony  of  style  little  inferior  to  that  of  Luthei 
himself.* 

From  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  frequent  strictures  of  Erasmus  upon 
the  errors  of  the  church,  as  welt  at  upon  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the 
derigy.  Hb  reputation  and  authority  were  so  high  in  Europe,  at  the  be- 
l^nning  of  the  sixteenth  cepturv,  and  his  worlu  were  read  with  sudi 
univereal  admiration,  that  the  effect  of  these  deserves  to  be  mentbned  as 
one  of  the  circumstances  whii;n  contributed  considerably  towards  Luther's 
aaccess.  Erasmus,  having  been  destined  for  the  church,  and  trained  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  applied  himself  more  to  theolo* 
{^cal  inquiries  than  an^  of  the  revivers  of  learning  in  that  age.  His  acute 
ludgment  and  extensive  erudition  enabled  him  to  discover  many  errors, 
Dotn  in  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Romish  church.  Some  of  these 
be  confuted  with  great  solidity  of  reasoning  and  force  of  eloquence.  Othen 
he  treated  as  objects  of  ridicule,  and  turned  a^inst  them  that  ii  resistible 
torrent  of  popular  and  satirical  wit,  of  which  he  had  the  command. 
There  was  hardly  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Romish  church,  which 
Lctber  endeavoured  to  reform,  but  what  had  been  previously  animadverted 
upon  by  Erasmus,  and  had  afforded  him  subject  either  of  censure  or  of 
vaillery.  Accordingly,  when  Luther  6rst  began  his  attack  upon  the  church- 
Erasmus  seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct ;  he  courted  the  friendship  oe 
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•everal  of  hit  disciples  and  patrons,  and  condemned  die  behaviour  and 
spirit  of  his  adversaries.*  He  concurred  openly  with  him  in  inveighii^ 
against  the  school  divines,  as  the  teachers  ot  a  system  equally  unediTying 
and  obscure.  He  joined  him  in  endeavouring^  to  turn  the  attention  of  men 
to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  as  the  only  standard  of  religious  truth.t 

Various  circumstances!  however,  prevented  Erasmus  from  holding  the 
same  course  with  Luther.  The  nattrral  timidity  of  his  temper ;  hb  want 
of  that  strength  of  mind  which  alone  can  prompt  a  man  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  reformer  ;|  his  excessive  deference  for  persons  in  h^ 
station ;  his  dr^ad  of  losing  the  pensions  and  other  emoluments,  which  their 
liberality  had  conferred  upon  him ;  his  extreme  love  of  peace,  and  hopes 
of  reforming  abuses  gradually,  and  by  gentle  methods,  all  concurred  in 
determining  him  not  only  to  repress  and  to  moderate  the  zeal  with  which 
he  had  once  been  animated  against  the  errors  of  the  church,§  but  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  mediator  between  Luther  and  his  opponents. 
But  though  Erasmus  soon  began  to  censure  Luther  as  too  daring  and  im- 
petuous,  and  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  write  again^  him,  he  must^ 
nevertheless,  be  considered  as  his  forerunner  and  auxiliary  in  this  war  upon 
the  church.  He  fint  scattered  the  seeds,  which  Luther  cherished  and 
brought  to  maturity.  His  raillery  and  oblique  censures  prepared  the'  way 
for  Luther's  invectives  and  more  direct  attacks.  In  this  light  Erasmus 
appeared  to  the  zealous  defendeis  of  the  Romish  church  in  his  own  times.| 
In  this  light  he  must  be  considered  by  eveiy  person  conversant  in  the  his- 
tonr  of  that  period. 

in  this  kvig  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  which  combined  bi 
favouring  the  progress  of  Luther's  opinions,  or  in  weakening  the  resistance 
of  his  a<&ersaries,  I  have  avoided  entering  into  airy  discussion  of  the  theo- 
logical doctrines  of  popery,  and  have  not  attempted  to  show  how  repugnant 
they  are  to  the  sphnt  of  Christianity,  and  how  destitute  of  any  fbundatiort 
in  reason,  in  the  word  of  God,  or  In  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
lealring  those  topics  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose  province 
they  peculiarly  belong,  but  when  we  add  the  effect  of  these  religious 
considerations  to  the  influence  of  pditical  causes,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
united  operation  of  both  on  the  human  mind  must  have  been  sudden  and 
irresistible.  Though,  to  Luther's  contemporaries,  who  were  too  near 
perhaps  to  the  scene,  or  too  deeply  interested  in  it,  to  trace  the  cause  with 
accuracy,  or  to  examine  them  witn  coolness,  the  rapidity  with  which  hk 
opinions  spread  appeared  to  be  so  unaccountable,  that  some  of  them  im- 
puted it  to  a  certain  uncommon  and  malignant  position  of  the  stars,  which 
scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  innovation  over  the  world,ir  it  it 
evident,  that  the  success  of  the  Reformation  was  the  natural  effect  of 
powerful  causes  prepared  by  peculiar  providence,  and  happily  conspiriqg 
to  that  end.  This  attempt  to  investigate  these  causes,  and  to  throw  light 
on  an  event  so  sin^lar  and  important,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  an 
unnecessaiy  dkrression. — I  return  from  it  to  the  course  of  the  histoiy. 
^  The  diet  at  Worms  conducted  its  deliberations  with  that  slow  formality 
rN  peculiar  to  such  assemblies.  Much  time  was  spent  in  establishing  scxue 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  internal  police  ot  the  empire.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Imperial  chamber  was  confirmed,  and  the  forms  of  its 
proceeding  rendered  more  fixed  and  regular.    A  council  of  regency  was 

•Beekeod.Ub.l.p.40.9a.  t  Yonder Hardt, Hktor.  Lherar.  RafomupaniL  G«nlM.  HtoL 
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t  Erasniiit  htaiweir  It  candid  enoogfa  to  acknowledge  Uiie:  *<  Lather.**  mj9  be,  **haa  gtrcn  oa 
nany  a  wholcMine  doetrine,  and  many  a  good  counieL  I  wlih  be  baa  not  dt^ated  the  eflect  cf 
them  by  tniclerable  fkulta.  But  if  he  had  written  every  thing  in  the  moat  unexceptionable  uwrnMi^ 
I  bad  no  Indinntion  to  die  fbr  the  sake  of  truth.  Every  main  bath  not  tbo  courage  requisite  to  maka 
«  martvr ;  and!  am  nfrakl  Uiat,  if!  were  put  to  the  trial,  I  abooldioatateSl.  Peter.**  ^iat.  Eraari 
In  Jortin'a  IJfe  of  Eraam.  vol.  i.  p.  873. 
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tppointed  to  assist  Ferdinand  in  the  government  of  the  empire  during  anr 
occasional  absence  of  the  emperor ;  which,  from  the  extent  of  the  emperors 
dominions,  as  well  as  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  was  an  event  that 
might  be  firequentlj  expected.*  The  state  of  relidon  was  then  taken 
into  consideration.  There  was  not  tvantii^  some  plausible  reason  which 
might  have  induced  Charles  to  have  declared  hnnself  the  protector  of 
Luther's  cause,  or  at  least  to  have  connived  at  its  pjoeress.  If  he  had 
}K>ssessed  no  other  dominions,  but  those  which  belongea  to  him  in  Ger-  * 
many,  and  no  other  crown  besides  the  Imperial,  he  might  have  been  dis- 
posed^ perhaps,  to  favour  a  man,  who  asserted  so  boldly  the  privileges  and 
immunities  for  which  the  empire  had  strugeled  so  long  with  the  popes. 
But  the  vast  and  dangerous  schemes  which  Trancis  I.  was  forming  against 
Charles,  made  it  necessar]^  for  him  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  views  more 
cxteiwive  than  those  which  would  have  suited  a  German  prince ;  and 
it  bein^  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  the  pope's  friendship,  this 
determined  him  to  treat  Luther  with  great  severity,  as  the  most  ejtectual 
method  of  soothing  Leo  into  a  concurrence  with  his  measures.  His  eager- 
ness to  accomplish  this  rendered  him  not  unwilling  to  gratify  the  papal 
legates  in  Gennany,  who  insisted  that,  without  any  delay  or  formal*  de- 
liberation, the  diet  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the  pope  had  already 
excommunicated  as  an  incorrie^ible  heretic.  Such  an  abrupt  manner  of 
proceeding,  however,  being  deemed  unprecedented  and  uqjust  by  the 
members  of  the  diet,  they  made  a  point  of  Luther's  appearing  in  person, 
and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or  not  to  those  opinions  which  had 
drawn  upon  nhn  the  censures  of  the  church. t  Not  only  the  emperor,  but 
a!!  the  princes  throug;h  whose  territories  he  had  to  pass,  granted  him  a 
safe-conduct ;  and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time  [March  6tfa,] 
requiring  his  immediate  attendance  on  the  diet,  and  renewing  nis  promises 
of  protection  from  any  injury  or  violence  .J  Luther  did  not  hesitate  one 
moment  about  vieldinr  obedience,  and  set  out  for  Worms,  attended  by  the 
herald  who  had  broujrnt  the  emperor's  letter  and  safe-conduct.  While  on 
his  journey,  many  of  bis  friends^  whom  the  fate  of  Huss,  under  similar 
circumstance^  and  notwithstanding  the  same  security  of  an  Imperial  safe- 
conduct,  filled  with  solicitude,  advised  and  entreated  him  not  to  rush 
wantonly  into  the  midst  of  dai^er.  But  Luther,  superior  to  sucfi^  terrors, 
silenced  them  with  this  reply,  "1  am  lawfully  called,"  said  he,  *yto  appear 
in  that  city,  and  thither  will  I  go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  many 
devils,  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houses,  were  there  combined  against  me.''^ 
The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms  was  such  as  he  might  have 
reckoned  a  full  rewaixl  of  all  his  labours,  if  vanitv  and  the  love  of  applause 
had  been  the  principles  by  which  he  was  inmienced.  Greater  crowds 
assembled  to  behold  him,  than  had  appeared  at  the  emperor's  public 
entiy ;  bis  apartments  were  daily  filled  with  princes  and  personaees  of  the 
highest  rank^l  and  he  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  paid  to  tnose  who 
possess  the  power  of  directing  the  understanding  and  sentiments  of  other 
men ;  an  homage,  more  sincere,  as  well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  which 
pre-enninence  in  birth  or  condition  qan  command.  At  his  appearance  before 
the  diet,  he  behaved  with  great  decency,  and  with  equal  firmness.  He 
readilj  acknowledged  an  excess  of  vehemence  and  acrimony  in  his  con- 
troversial writinn,  out  refused  to  retract  his  opinions,  unless  he  were  con- 
vinced of  their  falsehood ;  or  to  consent  to  their  being  tried  by  any  othe- 
rule  tban  the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
prevail  on  him  to  depart  fix>m  his  resolution,  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  pro- 
posed to  imitate  (he  example  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  by  punishing 
the  author  of  this  pestflent  heresy,  who  was  now  in  theur  power,  to  deliver 
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(he  church  at  once  from  such  an  evil.  But  the  memben  of  the  diet,  re 
^ing  to  expcMse  the  German  integritj^  to  fresh  reproach  by  a  aecood  Tio 
lation  of  puolic  faith ;  and  Charles  beipi^  do  less  unwilling  to  bring  a  stain 
upon  the  beginning  of  his  administration  bj  such  an  ignominious  action, 
Luther  was  permitted  to  depart  in  safety.*  A  few  days  after  he  left  the 
city  [April  26,1  a  severe  edict  was  published  in  the  emperor^s  name,  and 
b^  authority  of  the  diet,  depriving  him,  as  an  obstinate  ana  excommunicated 
criminal,  of  all  the  privileges  which  he  eqjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  empire, 
forbidding  any  prince  to  harbour  or  protect  him,  and  re()uiring  all  to  concur 
in  seizins  his  person  as  soon  as  the  term  specified  in  his  safe-conduct  was 
expired.! 

But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable  effect,  the  execution  of  it 
being  prevented,  partly  by  the  multiplici^  of  occupations,  which  the 
commotions  in  Spain,  togetner  with  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Coun* 
tries,  created  to  the  emperor ;  and  partly  by  a  prudent  precaution  em- 1 
ployed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Luther's  faithful  and  discerning  patron. 
As  Luther,  on  his  return  from  Worms,  was  passing  near  Altcnstein  in  Thu- 
ringia*  a  number  of  horsemen  in  masks  rushed  suddenly  out  of  a  wood, 
where  the  elector  bad  appointed  them  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  sur- 
rounding his  company,  earned  him,  after  dismissing  all  his  attendants,  to 
Wartbuiig,  a  strone  castle  not  far  distant.  There  the  elector  ordered  him 
to  be  supplied  witn  eveiy  thing  necessary  or  aereeable,  but  the  place  ol 
his  retreat  was  carefully  concealed,  until  the  Tunr  of  the  present  storm 
a^inst  him  began  to  aoate,  upon  a  change  in  the  political  situation  of 
Europe.  In  this  solitude,  where  he  remained  nine  months,  and  which  he 
frequently  called  his  Patmos,  after  the  name  of  that  Island  to  which  the 
apostle  John  was  banished,  he  exerted  his  usual  vigour  and  industiy  in 
defence  of  his  doctrines,  or  in  conAitation  of  his  aaversaries,  publishins; 
several  treatises,  which  revived  the  spirit  of  his  followers,  astonished  to  a 
ereat  deg^e,  and  disheartened  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their 
leader. 

During  his  confinement,  his  opinions  continued  to  gain  g^und,  acouiring 
the  ascendant  in  almost  eveiy  city  in  Saxony.  At  this  time,  the  Angus- 
tinians  of  Wittembeig,  with  the  approbation  of  the  university,  and  the 
connivance  of  the  elector,  ventured  upon  the  fivst  step  towards  an  alteration 
in  the  established  forms  of  public  worahip,  by  abolishii^  the  celebration 
of  private  masses,  and  by  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity 
in  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Whatever  consolation  the  courage  and  success  of  his  disciples,  or  the 
progress  of  his  doctrines  in  hb  own  country,  afforded  Luther  in  nis  retreat, 
be  there  received  information  of  two  events  which  considerably  damped 
his  joy,  as  they  seemed  to  lay  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  propa- 
gating his  principles,  in  the  two  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe.  One 
was.  a  solemn  decree,  condemning  his  opinions,  publbhed  by  the  university 
of  Paris,  the  most  ancient,  and,  at  that  time,  the  most  respectable  of  tlM 
leanied  societies  in  Europe.  The  other  was  the  answer  written  to  hb 
book  conceroii^  the  Babylonish  captivity  by  Henry  VIU.  of  Ei^land. 
That  monarcht  having  been  educated  under  tlie  eye  of  a  suspicbuslather, 
who,  in  order  to  prevent  his  attending  to  business,  kept  him  occupied  in 
ttie  study  of  literature,  still  retained  a  greater  love  of  leamingy  and  stroi^ei 
kibits  of  application  to  it,  than  aro  common  aroonj?  princes  of  so  active  a 
disposition  and  such  violent  passions.  Being  ambitious  of  acquiring  glciy 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  zealously  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  and 
highly  exasperated  afi^ainst  Luther,  who  had  treated  Thomas  Aquinak  his 
bvourite  author,  with  peaX  contempt,  Heniy  did  not  think  it  enough  to 
exert  his  royal  authority  in  opposing  the  opinions  of  the  reformer,  but 
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luohred  Jikewise  to  combat  diem  with  scholastic  weapoos.  With  this 
▼Jew  he  published  his  treatite  on  the  Seven  Sacraments,  which,  thoudi 
ibigotteD  at  present,  as  books  of  controversy  always  are,  when  the  occasion 
that  produced  them  is  past,  is  not  destitute  of  polemical  ingenuity  aoad 
acuteness,  and  was  represented  hj  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  to  be  a 
work  of  such  wonderful  science  ana  learning,  as  exalted  him  no  lees  above 
other  authors  in  metit,  than  he  was  distin^i^ed  among  them  by  his  rank. 
The  pope,  to  whom  it  was  presented  with  the  ^atest  formality  in  full 
consstoiy,  spoke  of  it  in  such  terms,  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by  imme- 
diate inspiration ;  and  as  a  testimony  pf  the  latitude  of  the  church  for 
bis  extraordinary  zeal,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  FaiUi, 
an  appellation  which  Henir  soon  forfeited  in  the  ojomion  of  those  from 
whom  he  derived  it,  and  which  is  still  retained  by  his  successors,  (hough 
the  avowed  enemies  of  those  opinions,  by  contending  for  which  he  merited 
tiiat  honourable  distinction.  Luther,  who  was  not  overawed,  either  by 
the  authority  of  the  university,  or  the  d^ity  of  the  monarch,  soon  pub 
lished  his  animadversions  on  both,  in  a  style  no  less  vehement  and  severe', 
than  he  would  have  used  in  confuting  his  meanest  antagonist.  This  in- 
decent boldness,  instead  of  shocking  nis  contemporaries,  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  new  proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit.  A  controversy  managed 
by  disputants  so  illustrious,  drev?  universal  attention ;  and  such  was  the 
contagion  of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  diffused  through  Europe  in  that  age, 
and  so  powerful  the  evidence  which  accompanied  the  doctrines  of  tne 
reformers  on  their  first  publication,  that,  in  spite  of  both  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  combined  against  them,  they  daily  gained  converts 
both  in  France  and  in  England. 

How  desirous  soever  the  emperor  might  be  to  put  a  stop  to  Luther's  *^ 
progress,  he  was  often  obliged,  during  the  diet  at  Worms,  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  matters  still  more  interesting,  and  which  demanded  more  im- 
mediate attention.  A  war  was  ready  to  breaK  out  between  hnn  and  the 
French  kii^  in  Navarre,  in  the  Low-Countries,  and  in  Itaiy :  and  it  re- 
quired either  ^at  address  to  avert  the  daneer,  or  timely  and  wise  pre- 
cautions to  resist  it.  Eveiy  circumstance,  at  that  juncture,  inclined  Charles 
lo  prefer  the  former  nifjji^tirr,  Spain  was  torn  with  intestine  commotions. 
In  Italy,  he  had  not  bitherlo  secured  the  assistance  of  any  one  ally.  In 
the  Low-Countricfi,  hts  subjects  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with 
France,  the  fatal  efTecif^  of  which  on  their  commerce  they  had  often  ex- 
^rienc^d.  From  these  considerations,  as  well  as  from  the  solicitude  of 
Cbievpes,  dunik^  hb  whole  administration,  to  maintain  peace  between  the 
two  morn rtbs,  proceeded  the  emperor's  backwardness  to  commence  bps- 
filities.  But  Fmncis  and  his  ministers  did  not  breathe  the  same  pacific 
spirit,  Jle  ea&ily  foresaw  rhat  concord  could  not  long  subsist,  where 
inlere^,  emuJationt  and  ambition  conspired  to  dissolve  it ;  and  he  pc«sessed 
several  advantages  which  flittered  him  with  the  hope?  of  surprising  his 
riva],  and  of  ovtmovierin^  him  before  he  could  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  The  French  k inch's  dominions,  from  their  impact  situation, 
from  their  subjectiofi  to  the  royal  authority,  from  the  geriiu?  of  the  peopl^  ^ 
fomi  of  war,  and  attached  to  their  sovereign  by  eveiy  tie  of  dutjr  and 
affection^  were  more  capabTe  of  a  great  or  sudden  efl5)rt,  than  the  laiger 
but  disunited  lerritoHps  uf  the  emperor,  in  one  part  of  which  the  people 
were  in  artns  against  bis  ministers,  and  in  all  niy  prerogative  was  more 
limited  thrtn  that  of  bis  rival. 

The  only  princes,  in  whu&e  power  it  was  to  have  kept  down,  or  to  have 
f  ttrnguished  this  flame  on  its  first  appearance,  either  n^lected  to  wert 
themselves,  or  were  active  in  kindling  and  spreadine  it.  Henry  VIIL 
tho«^  be  affected  to  assume  the  name  oi  mediator,  and  both  parties  made 
frequent  appeals  to  him,  had  laid  aside  the  impartiality  which  suited  that 
diaracter      VVolscy,  by  his  artifices,  had  estranged  him  so  entwely  from 
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the  Frendi  kij]&  that  he  secretly  fomented  the  discord  which  he  ought  to 
have  conApo6e<i^  and  waited  only  for  some  decent  pretext  to  join  his  arms 
to  those  of  the  emperor.* 

Leo^s  endeavours  to  excite  discord  between  the  emperor  and  Francis 
were  more  avowed^d  had  greater  influence.  Not  only  his  duty,  as  the 
common  father  of  Christendom,  but  his  interest  as  an  Italian  potentate, 
called  upon  the  pope  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
to  avoid  any  measure  that  might  overturn  the  system,  which,  after  much 
bloodshed,  and  many  negotiations,  was  now  established  in  Italy.  Accord- 
ingly Leo,  who  instantly  discerned  the  propriety  of  this  conduct,  had 
formed  a  scheme,  upon  Charles's  promotion  to  tne  Imperial  dignity,  of 
rendering  himselt  the  umpire  between  the  rivals,  by  soothing  them  alter- 
nately^ while  he  entered  into  no  close  confederacy  with  either;  and  a 
pontiff  less  ambitious  and  enterprising,  might  have  saved  Europe  froo^ 
many  calamities  by  adhering  to  this  plan.  But  this  high  spirited  prelate, 
who  was  still  in  tne  prime  of  life,  loneed  passionately  to  distinguish  his 
pontificate  by  some  splendid  action.  He  was  impatient  to  wash  away  the 
mfamy  of  havine  lost  Parma  and  Placentia,  the  acquisition  of  which  re- 
flected so  m\ich  lustre  on  the  administration  of  his  predecessor  Julius.  He 
beheld,  with  the  indignation  natural  to  Italians  in  that  age,  the  dominion 
which  the  Transalpine,  or  as  they,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  arrogance, 
denominated  them,  the  barbarous  nations,  had  attained  in  Italy.  He 
flattered  himself,  that  afler  assisting  the  one  monarch  to  strijf)  the  other  of 
his  possessions  in  that  country,  he  might  find  means  of  driving  out  the 
victor  in  his  turn,  and  acquire  the  glory  of  restoring  Italy  to  the  liberty 
and  happiness  which  it  had  enjoyed  before  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIIL, 
when  eveiy  state  was  eovemed  by  its  native  prinqes,  or  its  own  laws,  and 
unacquainted  with  a  foreign  yoke.  Extravagant  and  chimerical  as  this 
project  may  seem,  it  was  the  favourite  object  of  almost  every  Italian 
emment  for  genius  or  enterprise  during  ^eat  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
They  vainly  hoped,  that  by  superior  skill  in  the  artifices  and  refinements 
of  negotiation,  tney  should  be  able  to  ba£9e  the  efforts  of  nations,  less  . 
polished  indeed  than  themselves,  but  much  more  powerful  and  warlike. 
So  alluring^  was  the  prospect  of  this  to  Leo,  that  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
tleness oThis  disposiUon,  and  his  fondness  for  the  pleasures  of  a  renned 
and  luxurious  ease,  he  hastened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to 
plunge  himself  into  a  dangerous  war,  with  an  impetuosity  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  turbulent  and  martial  Julius.t 

It  was  in  Leo's  power,  however,  to  choose  which  of  the  monarchs  he 
would  take  for  his  confederate  against  the  other.  Both  of  them  courted 
his  friendship ;  he  wavered  for  some  time  between  them,  and  at  last  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Fr^pcis.  The  object  of  this  treaty  was  the  con- 
quest of  Naples,  which  the  confederacy  agreed  to  divide  between  them. 
The  pope,  it  is  probable,  flattered  himself,  that  the  brisk  and  active  spirit 
of  Francis,  ^conded  by  the  same  qualities  in  his  subjects,  would  get  the 
start  of  the  slow  and  waiy  councils  of  the  emperor,  and  that  they  might 
overrun  with  e^  this  detached  portion  of  his  dominions,  ill  provided  Tor 
defence,  and  always  the  prey  of  every  invader.  But  whether  the  French 
king,  by  discoverii^too  openly  his  suspicion  of  Leo's  sincerity,  disappointed 
these  hopes ;  whether  the  treaty  was  only  an  artifice  of  the  pope's  to  cover 
the  more  serious  negoft^tions  which  he  was  canyir^  on  with  Charies; 
whether  he  was  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  reaping  greater  advantages  from 
a  union  with  that  prince;  ot  whether  he  was  soothed  by  the  zea3  whkh 
Charles  had  manifested  for  the  honour  of  the  church  in  condemnit^  Luther; 
certain  it  is,  that  he  soon  deserted  his  new  ally,  and  made  overtures  oi 
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firieoddiipy  thoi^h  with  great  secrecr,  ta  the  emperor.*  Don  Jofan  Manuel, 
the  aame  man  who  had  been  the  favourite  of  Philip,  and  whose  address  ,  / 
bad  disconcerted  aU  Ferdinand's  schemes,  baying  been  deli^rered,  upon  the  / 
death  of  that  monarch,  flt>m  the  prison  to  which  be  had  been  coimned,  wan 
now  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  fully  capable  of  improving 
thb  &yourabie  disposition  in  the  pope  to  his  master  s  advantage.t  To  him 
the  conduct  of  this  nee;otiation  was  entirelj^  committed ;  and  being  care- 
fully concealed  from  Uhievres,  whose  aversion  from  a  war  with  France 
would  have  prompted  him  to  retard  or  to  defeat  it,^n  alliance  between 
the  pope  and  emperor  was  quickly  concluded^  [May  8l.  The  chief 
articles  in  this  treatjr,  which  proved  the  foundation  of  Chanes^s  grandeur  in 
Italy,  were,  that  the  pope  abd  empercH'  should  join  their  forces  to  expel 
the  Trench  out  of  the  Milanese,  the  possession  of  which  should  be  granted 
to  Francis  Sforza,  a  son  of  Ludovico  the  Moor,  who  had  resided  at  Trent 
since  the  time  that  his  brother  Maximilian  had  been  dispossessed  of  his 
dominions  by  the  French  king;  that  Parma  and  Placentia  should  be 
restored  to  the  church :  that  the  emperor  should  assist  the  pope  in  con- 
auerii]^^  Ferrara ;  that  tne  annual  tribute  paid  by  the  kingdom  of^  Naples  to 
me  HmySee  should  be  increased;  that  tne  emperor  should  take  the  family 
of  Medici  under  his  protection :  that  he  should  grant  to  the  cardinal  of  that 
name  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  ducats  upon  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo ; 
and  should  settle  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  same  value  upon 
Alexander  the  natural  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

The  transacting  an  affair  of  such  moment  wi&out  bis  participation, 
appeared  to  Chievres  so  decisive  a  proof  of  his  havinj^  lost  tne  ascendant 
which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  that  his 
chagrin  on  this  account,  added  to  the  melancholy  with  whicn  he  was  over- 
whelmed on  taking  a  view  of  the  many  and  unavoidable  calamities 
attending  a  war  against  France,  is  said  to  have  shokened  his  days.6  But 
though  tnis,  perhaps,  may  be  only  fhe  conjecture  of  historians,  fond  of 
attributing  every  thii^  that  befalls  illustrious  personages  to  extraordinaiy 
causes,  and  of  ascribing  even  their  diseases  and  death  to  the  effect  of 
political  passions,  which  are  more  apt  to  disturb  the  enjoyment  than  to  ' 
abridge  the  period  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  his  death,  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture, extinguished  all  hopes  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with  France.il  This 
event,  too,  delivered  Charles  from  a  mmister,  to  whose  authorihr  he  had 
been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  submit  with  such  implicit  deference, 
as  checked  and  depressed  his  genius,  and  retained  him  in  a  state  of  pupil- 
age, unbecoming  his  years  as  well  as  his  rank.  But  this  restraint  oeing 
removed,  the  native  powers  of  his  nund  were  permitted  to  unfold  them- 
selves, and  be  b^n  to  display  such  great  talents,  both  in  council  and  in 
acdon,  as  exceeded  the  hopes  of  his  contemporaries,?  and  command  the 
admiration  of  posterity. 

While  the  pope  and  emperor  were  preparing,  in  consequence  of  their 
secret  alliance,  to  attack  Milan,  hostilities  commenced  in  another  quarter. 
The  children  of  John  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  havii^  oflen  demanded 
ihe  restitution  of  their  hereditary  domimons,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
tnd  Charies  having  as  of^en  eluded  their  requests  upon  very  frivolous 
pretexts,  Francis  thouj^bt  himself  authorized  by  that  treaty  to  assist  the 
exiled  family.  The  juncture  appeared  extremely  favouraole  for  such  an 
enterprise.  Charies  was  at  a  distance  from  that  part  of  his  dominions ;  the 
troops  usually  stationed  there  had  been  called  away  to  quell  the  commo- 
tions in  Spain ;  the  Spanish  malecontents  warmly  solicited  him  to  invade 
Navarre,**  ia  which  a  considerable  faction  was  ready  to  declare  fat  fhe 
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descendants  of  their  ancient  monarchs.  But  in  order  to  avoids  as  much  is 
possible,  giving  offence  to  the  emperor,  or  king  of  England,  Francis 
directed  forces  to  be  levied,  and  the  war  to  be  carried  on,  not  in  bis  own 
name,  but  in  that  of  Hemr  d'AIbret.  The  conduct  of  these  troops  was 
committed  to  Andrew  de  Foiz,  de  rEspaire,  a  young  nobleman,  whom  his 
near  alliance  to  the  unfortunate  king,  whose  battles  he  was  to  fight,  and 
what  was  still  more  powerful,  the  interest  of  his  sister,  Madame  de  Chatean- 
Briand^  Francis'  favourite  mistress,  recommended  to  that  important  trust, 
for  which  he  had  neither  talents  nor  experience.  But  as  mere  was  no 
army  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  he  became  master,  in  a  few  days,  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Navarre,  without  meetine  with  any  obstruction  but  fiom 
the  citadel  of  Fampeluna.  The  additional  works  to  this  fortress,  begun 
by  Ximenes,  were  still  unfinished;  nor  would  its  slight  resistance  have 
deserved  notice,  if  lenatio  Loyola,  a  Bis6ayan  gentleman,  had  not  been 
dangerously  wounded  in  its  defence.  During  the  progress  of  a  lingerioe^ 
cure,  Loyola  happened  to  have  no  other  amusement  than  what  he  ibuna 
in  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints :  the  efifect  of  this  on  his  mind,  naturally 
enthusiastic,  but  ambitious  and  daring,  was  to  inspire  him  with  such  a 
desire  of  emulating  the  gloiy  of  these  fabulous  worthies  of  the  Romish 
church,  as  led  him  into  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  adventures, 
which  terminated  at  last  in  instituting  the  society  of  Jesuits^  the  most 
political  and  best  regulated  of  all  the  monastic  orders,  and  from  which 
mankind  have  derived  more  advantages,  and  received  greater  iqjuiy,  than 
from  any  other  of  those  religious  fraternities. 

If,  upon  the  reduction  of  rampeluna,  TEsparre  had  been  satisfied  with 
taking  proper  precautions  for  securing  his  conouest,  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  might  still  have  remained  annexed  to  tne  crown  of  France,  in 
reality,  as  well  as  in  title.  But  pushed  on  bv  youthful  ardour,  and 
encouraged  by  Francis,  who  was  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  with  success,  he 
ventured  to  ^ass  the  confines  of  Navarre,  and  to  lay  siege  to  Logrogiio,  a 
small  town  in  Castile.  This  roused  the  Castilians,  %vho  bad  hitherto 
beheld  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  with  great  unconcern,  and  the  dis- 
sensions in  that  kingdom  (of  which  a  full  account  shall  be  given^  being 
almost  composed,  both  partiesexerted  themselves  with  emulation  in  defence 
of  their  country;  the  one  that  it  might  efface  the  memoiy  of  past  miscon- 
.  duct  by  its  present  zeal ;  the  other,  Siat  it  might  add  to  the  merit  of  having 
subdued  the  emperor's  rebellious  subjects,  and  of  repulsine  his  foreign 
enemies.  Tfie  sudden  advance  of  theu*  troops,  together  witn  the  gallant 
defence  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Logrogno,  obliged  the  French  general 
to  abandon  his  rash  enterprise.  The  Spanish  army,  which  increased  eveiy 
day,  harassing  him  durii^:  his  retreat,  he,  instead  of  taking  shelter  under 
the  canon  of  rampeluna,  or  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  troops  which  were 
marching  to  join  him,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  though  far  superior  tp  him 
in  number,  with  great  impetuosity,  but  with  so  little  conduct,  that  his 
forces  were  totally  routed,  he  himself,  together  with  his  principal  officers, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Spain  recovered  possession  of  Navarre,  in  still 
shorter  time  than  the  French  had  spent  in  the  conquest  of  it.* 

While  Francis  endeavoured  to  justify  his  invasion  of  Navarre,  by  carrying 
it  on  in  the  name  of  Heniy  d'Aibret,  be  bad  recourse  to  an  artifice  much 
»f  the  same  kind,  in  attacking  another  part  of  the  emperor's  territories. 
Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  of  the  small  but  indepcaodent  territoiy  of 
BouUlon,  situated  on  the  fix»tiers  of  Luxembourg  and  Champagne,  bavmg 
abandoned  Charles's  service  on  account  of  an  encroachment  which  the 
Adic  council  had  made  on  his  jurisdiction,  and  having  tlux>wn  himself 
upon  France  for  protection,  was  easily  persuaded,  in  the  heat  of  his 
resentment,  to  send  a  herald  to  Worms,  and  to  declare  war  against  the 
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emperor  m  ibmi.  Such  extravagant  insolence  in  a  petty  prince  surprised 
CbarieSv  and  appeared  to  him  a  certain  proof  of  his'  having  received 
promises  of  powerful  support  from  the  French  kir^.  The  justness  of  this 
conclusion  soon  became  evident.  Robert  entered  the  dutchy  of  Luxem- 
bodi^  with  troops  levied  in  France,  by  the  king's  connivance,  though 
seemingly  in  contradiction  to  hb  orders,  and  afler  ravaging  the  open  counliy, 
laid  siege  to  Vireton.  Of  this  Charles  complained  loudly,  as  a  direct 
Elation  of  the  peace  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  and  summoned 
Heniy  VIII.  in  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  in  the  year  1518. 
io  turn  hb  arms  against  Francis  as  the  first  aggressor.  Francis  pretended 
that  he  was  not  answerable  for  Robert's  conduct,  whose  army  fought  under 
bis  own  Bt^ndardsj  and  io  his  own  quarrel ;  and  affirmed,  that,  contraiy  to 
iii  ezpi  I  aibition,  he  had  seduced  some  subjects  of  France  into  his 
service  ;  but  Henry  paid  to  little  regard  to  this  evasion,  that  the  French 
kine,  rather  than  irritate  a  Jiince  whom  he  still  hoped  to  gain,  commanded 
De  la  MlA  to  disband  hi:>  Loops.* 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  asse^Ming  an  army  to  chastise  Robert's 
■'TECi^.uUj.  Tweniy  loouband  men,  under  the  count  of  Nassau,  invaded 
Dis  little  teiritories,  am'  in  a  few  days  became  masters  of  everjr  place  in 
them  but  Sedan.  AAer  making  him  feel  so  sensibly  the  weight  of  his 
master's  indignation,  Nassau  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  France ; 
and  Chaises,  Knowing  that  he  might  presume  so  far  on  Henry's  partiality 
in  his  favour,  as  not  to  oe  overawed  by  the  jame  fears  which  had  restrained 
Francis,  ordered  hiS  general  to  besiege  Mouson.  TJtie  cowardice  of  the 
earfison  having  obliged  the  governor  to  surrender  almost  without  resistance, 
Nassau  mvested  Mezieres,  a  place  at  that  time  of  no  considerable  strength, 
but  so  advantageously  situated,  that  by  getting  possession  of  it,  the  Impe* 
rial  army  might  have  penetrated  into  t^  heart  of  Champagne,  in  whio. 
there  was  hardly  any  other  town  capable  of  obstructing  its  progresk 
Happily  for  France,  its  monarch,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  fortress, 
ana  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  committed  the  defence  of  it 
to  the  chevalier  Bayard^  distinguished  among  bis  contemporaries  by  the 
appellation  of  The  kmgfU  wtthotU  feary  ana  without  r^roach,^  This 
laan,  whose  prowess  in  combat,  whose  punctilious  honour  and  formal  gal- 
iantry,  bear  a  nearer  resemblance,  than  any  thing  recorded  in  histonr,  to 
the  character  ascribed  to  the  heroes  of  chivalry,  possessed  all  the  talents 
which  form  a^reat  general.  These  he  had  many  occasions  of  exerting  in 
the  defence  of  Mezieres:  partly  by  his  valour,  partly  bj  hi3  conduct,  he 
protracted  the  siege  to  a  great  length,  and  in  the  end  obliged  the  Imperial* 
ists  to  raise  it,  wim  disgrace  and  K)ss4  Fjancis,  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous army,  soon  retook  Mouson,  and  entering  the  Low-Countries,  made 
several  conquests  of  small  importance.  In  the  neighbouriiood  of  Valen- 
ciennes, throitt^h  an  excess  of  caution,  an  error  with  which  he  cannot  be 
often  cbaigeo,  he  lost  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  the  whole  Imperial 
anny  ;§  aj^  what  was  still  more  unfortunate,  he  disgusted  Charles  duke 
of  fiourbon,  high  constable  of  France,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van 
to  the  duke  D^encon,  though  this  post  of  honour  belonged  to  Bourboo» 
as  a  prerogative  of  his  office. 

During  these  operations  in  the  field,  a  congress  was  held  at  Calais 
(August)  under  the  mediation  of  Henry  VIII.  in  order  to  bring  all  differ 
ences  to  an  amicable  issue ;  and  if  the  intentions  of  the  mediator  had  cor- 
responded in  any  degree  to  his  professions,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  of 
producing  some  gooa  effect.  But  Henry  committed  the  sole  management 
of  the  negotiation,  with  unlimited  powers,  to  W6k^ ;  and  this  choice 
alone  was  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  abortive.    Tiiat  prelate^  bent  od 
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attamiDg  the  papal  crown,  the  greiit  object  of  hw  aipbition,  aad  ready  to 
sacrifice  eveiy  thing  in  order  to  gain  thle  emperor's  interest,  was  so  httie 
able  to  conceal  his  partiality,  that,  if  Francis  had  not  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  haughtj  and  vindictive  temper,  he  would  have  decJmed  bis 
mediation.  Much  time  was  spent  in  inquiring  who  had  begun  hostilities, 
which  Wolsev  affected  to  represent  as  the  principal  point;  and  by 
throwiitt^  the  blame  of  that  on  Francis,  he  hoped  lojustify,  by  the  treaty 
of  Lod£)n,  any  alliance  into  which  his  master  should  enter  with  Charles. 
The  conditions  on  which  hostilities  m\eh\  oe  terminated  came  next  to  be 


considered;  but  with  regard  to  these,  the  emperor's  proposals  were  such, 
as  discovered  either  that  he  was  utterly  averse  to  peace,  or  that  he  knew 
Wolsey  would  approve  of  whatever  terms  should  be  offered  in  his  name. 
He  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  a  province,  the 
possession  of  which  would  have  given  him  access  into  the  heart  of  France ; 
and  required  to  be  released  from  the  homage  due  to  the  crown  of  France 
for  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  which  none  of  his  ancestors  had 
ever  reflised,  and  which  he  had  bound  himself  by  the  treaty  of  Noyon  to 
renew.  These  terms,  to  which  a  high-spirited  pnnce  would  scarcely  have 
listened,  after  the  disasters  of  an  unfortunate  war,  Frartcb  rejected  with 
great  disdain ;  and  Charles  showing  no  inclination  to  comply  with  the  more 
equal  and  moderate  propositions  of  the  French  monarch,  tl^at  he  should 
restore  Navarre  to  its  lawful  prince,  and  withdraw  his  troops  from  the 
sie^e  of  Toumay,  the  congress  oroke  up  without  any  other  effect  than  that 
which  attends  unsuccessful  neg:otiations,  the  exasperating  of  .the  parties 
whom  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.* 

During  the  continuance  of  the  congress,  Wolsey,  on  pretence  that  the 
emperor  himself  would  be  more  willing  to  make  reasonable  concessions 
than  his  minbters,  made  an  excursion  to  Bruges,  to  meet  that  monarch. 
He  was  received  by  Charles,  who  knew  his  vanity,  with  as  much  respect 
and  magnificence  as  if  he  bad  been  kin^  of  England.  But  instead  of  ad- 
vancing the  treaty  of  peace  by  this  interview,  Wolsey,  in  his  master^s 
name,  concluded  a  league  with  the  emperor  against  Francis ;  in  which  it 
was  stipulatedj^hat  Charies  should  invade  France  on  the  side  of  Spain, 
and  HeniT  in  ricardy,  each  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  j  and 
Aat,  in  order  lo  stren^hen  their  union,  Charles  shouki  espouse  the  princess 
MaiT,  Henry's  only  child,  and  the  apparent  heir  of  his  dominions.!  Hemy 
produced  no  better  reasons  for  this  measure,  eaually  unjust  and  impolitic, 
than  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  London,  by  which  he  pretended  that  he 
was  bound  to  take  arms  against  the  French  King  as  the  first  ag^^ressor ;  and 
the  injuiy  which  he  aUeged  Francis  had  done  nim,  in  permitting  the  duke 
of  Albany,  the  head  of  a  faction  in  Scotland,  which  opposed  the  interest  of 
England,  to  return  into  that  kingdom.  He  was  influenced,  howeven  by 
other  considerations.  The  advantages  which  accrued  to  his  subjects  from 
maintaining  an  exact  neutrality,  or  the  honour  that  resulted  to  himself  from 
acting  as  the  arbiter  between  the  contending  princes,  appeared  to  his 
youthful  ima^ation  so  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  gloiy 
which  might  oe  reaped  from  leading  armies  or  conquering  provinces,  that 
he  determined  to  remain  po  longer  m  a  state  of  inactivity.  Havinj^  once 
taken  this  resolution,  his  inducements  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  Charlet 
were  obvious.  He  bad  no  claim  upon  any  part  of  that  prince's  dominions, 
most  of  which  were  so  situated,  that  he  could  not  attack  them  withcmt 
great  difficulty  and  disadvantage ;  whereas  several  maritime  provinces  ol 
France  had  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  English  monarchs,  whose  preten- 
noos,  even  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  were  not  as  yet  altogether 
forgotten :  and  the  possession  of  Calais  not  only  gave  him  easy  access  into 
4ome  of  tnose  provinces,  but  in  case  of  any  disaster,  afforded  him  a  secure 
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n$b«al.  While  Charles  attacked  France  on  one  frontier,  Heniy  flattered 
ininfielf  that  be  should  find  little  resistance  on  the  other,  and  that  the  glory 
of  le-annexing  to  the  crown  of  England  the  ancient  inheritance  of  its 
monarchs  on  the  continent  was  reserved  for  his  reign.  Wolsej  artfully 
encouraged  these  vain  hopes,  which  led  his  master  into  such  measures  as 
were  most  subservient  to  his  own  secset  sdiemes ;  and  the  English,  whose 
bereditaiy  animosity  against  the  French  was  apt  to  rekindle  on  every  occa- 
sion, did  not  disapprove  of  the  martial  spirit  of  their  sovereign. 

Meanwhile  the  league  between,  the  pope  and  the  emperor  produced 
neat  effiscts  in  Italy,  and  rendered  Lombardy  the  chief  theatre  of  war. 
There  was,  at  that  time,  euch  contrariety  between  the  character  of  the 
French  and  Italianst  that  the  latter  submitted  to  the  government  of  the 
ibrmer  with  ^ater  impatience  than  they  en^ressed  under  the  dominion 
of  other  foreigners.  The  phlqa^  of  the  ixermans  and  gravity  of  the 
Spaniards  suited  their  jealous  temper  and  ceremonious  manners  better 
than  the  French  gayety,  too  prone  to  gallantly,  and  too  little  attentive  to 
decorum.  Lewis  Xll.,  however,  hy  tne  equity  and  gentleness  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  by  granting  the  Milanese  more  extensive  privileges  than 
those  they  had  enjoy^  under  their  native  princes,  had  overcome,  in  a  great 
measure,  their  prejudices,  and  reconciled  them  to  the  French  government. 
Francis,  oo  recovering  t)iat  dutchy,  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessor. Though  too  generous  himself  to  oppress  his  people,  his  bound- 
less confidence  in  his  (avoqrites,  and  his  negligence  in  examining  into  the 
conduct  of  those  whom  he  intrusted  with  power,  emboldened  them  to 
venture  upon  many  acts  of  oppression^  The  government  of  Milan  was 
committed  by  him  to  Odet  de  Foix,  Marecbal  oe  Lautrec,  another  brother 
of  Mkdame  de  Chauteau-Briand,  an  officer  of  great  experience  and  repu- 
tation, but  hai^ty,  imperious,  rapacious,  and  incapable  either  of  listemr^ 
to  advice  or  of  bearing  contradiction.  His  insolence  and  exactions  totally 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  Milanese  from  France,  drove  many  of  tfale 
considerable  citizens  into  banishment,  and  foh^d  others  to  retire  for  their 
own  safety.  Among  the  last  was  Jerome  Morone,  vice-chancellor  of  Milan, 
a  man  whose  genius  for  intriefte  and  enterprise  distinguished  him  in  an  age 
and  country,  where  vident  tactions,  as  welLas  freouent  revolutions,  affora- 
ing  great  scope  for  such  talents,  product  or  called  them  forth  in  great 
abundance.  He  repaired  to  Francis  Sforza,  whose  brother  Maximilian  he 
had  betrayed ;  and  suspecting  the  pope's  intention  of  atta<^ing  the 
Milanese,  althoitt^h  bis  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  not  yet  made  public, 
be  proppeed  to  Leo,  in  the  name  of  Sforza,  a  scheme  for  surprising  several 
'  places  in  that  dutchy  by  means  of  the  exiles,  who,  from  hatred  to  the 
French,  and  from  attachment  to  their  former  masters,  were  ready  for  any 
desperate  enterprise.  Leo  not  only  encouraged  the  attempt,  but  advanced 
a  considerable  sum  towards  the  execution  ofit  |  and  when,  through  unfore- 
seen accidents,  it  failed  of  success  in  every  part,  he  allowed  the  exiles, 
who  had  assembled  in  a  body,  to  retire  to  Re^io,  which  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  church.  The  Marecbal  de  Foix,  who  commanded,  at  Milan 
in  absence  of  his  brother  Lautrec,  who  was  then  in  ("ranee,  tempted  with 
the  bopes.of  catching  at  once,  as  in  a  snare,  all  the  avowed  enemies  of  his 
masters  government  in  that  country,  ventured  to  march  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical territories  [June  24j,  and  to  invest  Reggio.  But  the  viplance  and|:aod 
conduct  of  Quicciardini  the  historian,  governor  of  that  pmce,  obliged  the 
Freoch  eeneral  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  disgrace.*  LeO|  on  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence,  with  which  he  was  highly  pleased,  as  it  furnished 
him  a  decent  pretence  for  a  rupture  with  France,  immediately  assembled 
the  coDsistoiy  of  cardinals.  AAer  complaining  bitterly  of  the  hostile 
intentioiis  of  the  French  king,  and  magnifying  the  emperor^i  veal  for  the 
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church,  of  which  he  had  gnren  a  recent  proof  by  his  pfoo&  nliiigs  aganwC 
Luther,  he  declared  that  he  was  coostrained  in  self-defence,  and  as  the  only 
expedient  for  the  security  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  join  his  arms  to 
those  of  that  prince.  For  this  purpose  he  now  pretended  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  Don  John  Blanuel,  although  it  had  reaUy  been  signed  same 
months  before  this  time :  sfid  he  publicly  ezoommunicated  De  Poix,  as  an 
impious  invader  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony. 

Leo  had  already  begiln  {Mvparations  tor  war,  by  taking  into  pay  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Swiss ;  but  the  Imperial  troops  advanced  so  slowly 
from  Naples  and  Germany^  that  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn  before  ti^ 
army  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Prosper  Colonna,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Italian  generals,  whose  extreme  caution,  the  effect  of  long 
experience  in  the  art  of  war,  was  opposed  with  great  propriety  to  the 
impetuosi^  of  the  French,  i  In  the  mean  time,  De  Foix  despatched 
courier  afler  courier  to  inform  the  king  of  the  danger  which  was  approach- 
ing. Francis,  whose  forces  were  either  employed  in  the  Low-Countries, 
or  assembling  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  who  did  not  expect  so  sudden 
an  attack  in  that  quarter,  sent  ambassadors  to  his  allies  the  Swiss,  to  pro- 
cure from  them  the  immediate  levy  of  an  additk)nal  body  of  troops ;  and 
coimnanded  Lautrec  to  repair  forthwith  to  his  govemment  That  general, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  neglect  of  ^economy  in  die 
administration  of  the  kind's  finances,  and  who  knew  how  much  the  troops 
in  the  Milanese  bad  already  suffered  from  the  want  of  their  pay,  refused  to 
set  out  unless  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  immediately 
put  mto  his  hands.  But  the  king,  Louise  of  Savoy  his  mother,  and  Sem> 
blancy,  the  sui)erintendent  of  finances,  havii^  promised,  even  with  an 
oath,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Milan  he  should  nna  remittances  for  the  sum 
which  be  demanded ;  upon  the  faith  of  this,  he  departed.  Unhappily 
for  France,  Louise,  a  woman  deceKful,  vindictive,  rapacious,  and  capable 
of  sacrificing  any  thing  to  the  gratification  of  her  passions,  but  who  had 
acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son  by  her  maternal  tenderness, 
her  care  of  his  education,  and  her  ^at  abilities*  was  resolved  not  to 
perform  this  promise.  Lautrec  having  if:urred  her  displeasure  by  his 
nai^tineas  in  neglecting  to  pay  court  to  ner,  and  by  the  fineedom  with 
which  he  had  talked  concemiye  some  of  her  adventures  in  gallantly,  she, 
in  order  to  deprive  him  of  thenonour  which  he  might  have  gained  by  a 
successful  defence  of  the  Milanese,  seized  the  three  hundred  thousand 
cmwns  destined  for  that  service,  and  detained  them  for  her  own  use. 

Lautrec,  notwithstanding  this  cruel  disappointment,  found  means  to 
assemble  a  considerable  army,  though  far  interior  in  number  to  that  of  the  * 
confederates.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  defence  most  suitable  to  bis 
situation,  avoiding  a  pitched  battle  with  the  greatest  care,  while  he 
harassed  the  enemy  continually  with  his  lieht  troops,  beat  up  their  qua^ 
tei-s,  intercepted  their  convoys,  and  covered  or  relieved  eveiy  place  which 
they  attempted  to  attack,  by  this  prudent  conduct,  he  not  only  retarded 
their  progress,  but  would  have  soon  wearied  out  the  pope,  who  had  hitherto 
defrayed  almost  the  whole  expense  of  the  war,  as  the  emperor,  whose 
revenues  in  Spam  were  dissipated  durii^  the  commotions  in  that  countnr, 
and  >vho  was  obliged  to  support  a  numerous  army  in  the  Netherianos, 
could  not  make  any  considersible  remittances  into  italy.  But  an  unfore- 
seen accident  disconcerted  all  his  measures,  and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse 
iti  the  French  afiairs.  A  body  of  twelve  thousand  Swiss  served  in  Lautrec's 
nriny  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  with  which  France  was  in 
n  iliance.  In  consequence  of  a  law,  no  less  political  than  humane,  established 
among  the  cantons,  their  troops  were  never  hired  out  by  public  authoritv 
to  boUi  the  contending  parties  iA  any  war.  This  law,  however,  the  k)vl^ 
of  ^ain  had  sometimes  eluded,  and  private  persons  had  been  allowed  to 
liniist  in  what  service  they  pleased*  though  not  under  the  public  banners, 
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but  under  those  of  their  particular  officen.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  who 
still  preserred  his  interest  amoo^  his  country  men»  and  his  enmity  to  France, 
having  prevailed  on  them  to  connive  at  a  levy  of  this  kind^  twelve  thousand 
Swiss,  instigated  by  him,  joined  the  army  of  the  copfederates.  But  the 
leaders  in  the  cantons,  when  they  saw  so  many  of  their  countiymen 
marching  under  hostile  standards,  and  ready  to  tun  their  arms  against 
each  other,  became  so  sensible  of  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be 
exposed  by  permitting  this,  as  well  as  the  loss  they  might  sufier,  that  they 
despatched  couriere,  commandiQg  their  people  to  leave  both  armies,  and 
to  return  forthwith  into  theur  own  country.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  however, 
bad  the  address,  by  corrupting  the  messensers  appointed  to  cany  this 
order,  to  prevent  it  from  being  delivered  to  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the 
confederates;  but  being  intimated  in  due  form  to  those  in  the  French 
army,  they,  Oati^ued  with  the  length  of  the  campaign,  and  murmuring  for 
want  <^  pay,  instantly  yielded  obedience,  in  spite  of  Lautrec*s  remon- 
strances and  entreaties. 

AAer  the  desertion  of  a  body  which  formed  the  stren^  of  his  army, 
Lautrec  durst  no  longer  face  tfaie  confederates.  He  retired  towards  Milan, 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  safeU" 
in  preventing  the  enemy  from  passing  that  river ;  an  expedient  for  defend* 
ing  a  country  so  precarious,  that  Uiere  are  few  instances  of  its  being 
employed  with  success  against  any  general  of  experience  or  abilities. 
Accoroingly  Cdoona,  notwithstaudW  Lautrec's  vigilance  and  activity, 
passed  i&  Adda  with  little  Ibss,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  within 
the  walls  of  Milan,  which  the  confederates  were  preparing  to  besiege, 
when  an  unknown  person,  who  never  afterwards  appeared  either  to  boast  of 
this  service,  or  to  claim  a  rewiCrd  for  It,  came  from  the  city,  and  acquainted 
Morone,  that  if  the  army  would  advance  that  night,  tne  Ghibelline  or 
Imperial  faction,  would  put  them  in  possession  of  one  of  the  ^ates. 
Cotonna,  though  no  friend  to  rash  enterprises,  allowed  the  marquis  de 
Fescara  to  advance  with  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  he  himself  followed 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  About  the  beginning  of  nifi^t,  Pescara  arrived 
^t  the  Roman  gate  in  the  suburbs,  surprised  i&  soldiers  whom  he  found 
there ;  thoae  posted  in  the  fortifications  adioining  to  it  immediately  fled : 
the  marquis  seizing  the  works  which  they  aoandoned,  and  pushing  forward 
iiicessantly,  though  with  no  less  caution  than  vigour,  became  master  of  the 
city  with  little  oloodshed,  and  almost  without  resistance;  the  victors 
being  as  much  astonished  as  the  vanquished  at  the  facility  and  success  of 
the  attempt  Lautrec  retired  precipitately  towards  the  Venetian  territories 
with  the  remains  of  his  shattered  army ;  the  cities  of  the  Milanese,  follow- 
iiig  the  fate  of  the  capital,  surrendered  to  the  confederates ;  Parma  and 
P&centia  were  um'tedf  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  of  all  their  conquests 
in  Lombardy  only  the  town  of  Cremona,  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a  few 
considerable  forts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.^ 

Leo  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  succession  of  prosperous  events 
with  sucb  transports  of  joy,  as  brot^t  on  (if  we  may  believe  the  French 
historiaiis)  a  slight  fever,  which  being  neglected,  occasioned  hb  death  on 
the  second  of  December,  while  he  was  still  of  a  v^orous  age,  and  at  the 
height  of  his  glory.  By  this  unexpected  accident,  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
Meracy  was  brtMcen,  and  its  operations  suspended.  The  cardinals  of 
SioD  and  Medici  left  the  army  that  they  might  be  present  in  the  conclave ; 
the  Sw]88  were  recalled  by  their  superiors  ;  some  other  mercenaries  dis- 
banded for  want  of  pay;  and  only  the  Spaniards  and  a  few  Germans  in 
the  emperor's  service,  remained  to  defend  the  Milanese.  But  Lautrec, 
d^titute  both  of  men  and  of  money,  was  unable  to  improve  this  favoura- 
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ble  oj/portuDitj  in  the  nuumer  yfhUAi  he  would  have  widied.  'The  ti^ 
knee  of  Morone,  and  the  good  conduct  of  Colonna,  dteappointed  Ei^ 
feeble  attempts  on  the  MilaneM.  Gulociardini,  b^  bis  address  and  ralour, 
repulsed  a  bolder  and  more  dangerous  attack  which  he  made  on  Parma.* 

Great  discord  prevailed  in  the  cooclaTe  whidi  followed  upon  Leo's  death, 
ind  all  the  arts  natural  to  men  grown  old  in  intrigue,  when  contending  for 
tiie  highest  prize  an  ecclesiastic  can  obtain,  were  practised.  Wolsey'a 
name,  notwitnstandine  all  the  emperor's  magnificent  promises  to  favoar 
his  pretensions,  of  which  that  prelate  did  not  fieJl  to  remind  him,  was 
hardly  mention^  in  the  conclave.  Julb  cardinal  de  Medici,  Leo's 
nephew,  who  was  more  emment  than  any  other  member  of  the  sacred 
college  for  his  abilities,  his  wealth,  and  his  experience  in  transacting  great 
affairs,  had  already  secured  fifteen  voices,  a  number  sufficient  acooraipg  to 
the  fonns  of  the  conclave,  to  exclude  any  othe^  candidate,  though  not  to 
cariT  his  own  election.  As  he  was  stiU  m  the  priide  of  Hfe,  all  the  aged 
cardinals  combined  against  him,  without  beiug  united  m  favour  of  any 
other  person.  While  these  factions  were  endeavouring  to  gain,  to  corrupt, 
or  to  weary  out  each  odier,  Medici  and  his  adherents  voted  one  momiQg 
at  the  scrutiny,  which  accordine  to  form  was  made  every  day,  for  car- 
dinal Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  at  that  time  goveined  Spain  in  the  emperor's 
name.  This  they  did  merely  to  protract  time.  But  the  adverse  party 
Instantly  closing  with  them,  to  their  own  amazement,  and  that  of  all  Eurooe, 
a  stranger  to  Italy,  unknown  to  the  persons  who  gave  their  sufi&ages  in  his 
favour,  and  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  people,  or  the  interest 
of  the  state,  the  government  of  which  they  conferred  upon  him,  was  unani- 
mously raised  to  the  papal  throne  [January  9],  at  a  juncture  so  delicate 
and  critical,  as  would  have  demanaed  all  the  sagacity  and  experience  of 
one  of  the  most  able  prelates  in  the  sacred  college.  The  cardinals  them- 
selves, unable  to  g[ive  a  reason  A>r  this  strange  choice,  on  account  of  which, 
as  they  marched  m  procession  from  die  conclave,  they  were  loaded  with 
insults  and  curses  by  the  Roman  people,  ascribed  it  to  an  immediate 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  may  be  imputed  with  great  certainty  to 
the  rafluence  of  Don  John  Manuel,  me  Imperial  ambassador,  who  by  his 
address  and  intrm;ues  facilitated  the  election  of  a  person  devoted  to  his 
master's  service,  fiom  gratitude,  from  interest,  and  from  inclination.t 

Beside  the  influence  which  Charles  acquired  by  Adrian's  promotion,  it 
threw  great  lustre  on  his  administration.  To  bestow  on  bis  preceptor 
such  a  noble  recompense,  and  to  place  on  the  papal  throne  one  whom  he 
bad  raised  from  obscuribr,  were  acts  of  uncommon  magnificence  and 
power.  Francis  observea,  with  the  sensibility  of  a  rival,  the  pre-eminence 
which  the  emperor  was  gaining,  and  resolved  to  exert  himself  with  fr^ 
vigour,  in  order  to  wrest  urom  him  his  late  conquests  in  Italy.  The  Swiss, 
that  they  niight  make  some  reparation  toth6  French  kipg,  for  bavins  with- 
drawn their  troops  from  his  army  so  unseasonably  as  to  occasion  me  loss 
of  the  Milanese,  permitted  him  to  levy  ten  thousand  men  hi  the  republic. 
Together  with  this  reinforcement,  Lautrec  received  from  the  kii^  a  small 
sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him  once  more  to  take  the  field ;  and  after 
seizing  by  surprise,  or  force,  several  places  in  the  Milanese,  to  advance 
within  a  tew  miles  of  the  capital.  The  confederate  army  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  obstnict  bis  progress ;  for  tboufi'h  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  by  the 
artifices  of  Morone,  and  by  the  popular  declamations  of  a  monk  whom  he 
employed,  were  iiidamed  with  such  enthusiastic  zeal  against  the  French 
government,  that  they  consented  to  raise  extraordinaiy  contributions,  Co* 
lonna  must  soon  have  abandoned  the  advantageous  camp  which  he  Jiad 
chosen  at  Bicocca,  and  have  dismissed  bis  troops  for  want  of  pay,  if  the 
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Stvtss  in  the  French  service  had  not  once  nu>re  extricated  him  out  of  his 
difficulties. 

The  insolence  or  caprice  of  those  mercenaries  was  often  no  less  fatal 
to  their  friendsy  than  their  valour  and  discipline  were  fomidable  to  their 
enemies.  Havinff  now  served  some  months  without  pay^  of  which  they 
complained  loudfyy  a  sum  destined  for  their  use  was  sent  from  France 
under  a  convoy  of  horse;  but  Morone,  whose  vigilant  eye  nothine: 
escaped,  posted  a  body  of  troops  in  their  way»  so  that  the  party  which 
escctfted  the  money  durst  not  advance.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this, 
the  Swiss  lost  all  patience,  and  officers  as  well  as  soloieTS  crowding  around 
Lautrec,  threatened  with  one  voice  instantly  to  retire,  if  he  did  not  either 
advance  the  pay  which  was  due,  or  promise  to  lead  them  next  morning  to 
battle.  In  vam  did  Lautrec  remonstrate  against  these  demands,  repre- 
senting to  them  the  impossibility  of  the  former,, ahd  the  rashness  of  the 
latter,  which  must  be  attended  with  certain  destruction,  as  the  enemy 
occupied  a  camp  naturaUy  of  great  strength,  and  which  by  art  they  had 
rendered  almost  inaccessible.  The  Swiss,  deaf  to  reason,  and  persuaded 
that  their  valour  was  capable  of  surmountine  every  obstacle,  rene%ved 
their  demand  with  greater  fierceness,  offering  themselves  to  form  the  van- 
guard, and  to  beg^  the  attack.  Lautrec,  unable  to  overcome  their  obsti- 
nacy, complied  with  their  request,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  some  of  those 
unforeseen  accidents  which  so  oAen  determme  the  fate  of  battles,  mie;ht 
crown  this  rash  enterprise  with  undeserved  success  ;  and  convinced  tnat 
the  effects  of  a  defeat  could  not  be  more  fatal  than  those  which  would 
certainly  follow  upon  the  retreat  of  a  body  which  composed  one  half  of 
his  army^  Next  morning  [Ma}[1  the  Swiss  were  eariy  in  the  field,  and 
inarched  with  the  greatest  intrepidity  against  an  enemy  deeply  intrenched 
no  every  side,  surrounded  with  artillery,  and  prepared  to  receive  them. 
As  they  advanced,  they  sustained  a  furious  cannonade  with  great  firmness, 
and  without  waiting  for  their  own  artillery,  rushed  impetuously  upon  the 
intrencbments.  But  af\er  incredible  efforts  of  valour,  which  were  seconded 
with  great  spirit  by  the  French,  having  lost  their  bravest  officers  and  best  - 
soldiers,  ana  finding  that  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  enemy's 
works,  they  sounded  a  retreat :  leaving  tho  field  of  battle,  however,  like 
men  repulaed,  but  not  vanquished,  in  close  array,  and  without  receiving 
any  molestation  from  the  enemy. 

Next  day,  such  as  survived  set  out  for  their  own  countiy ;  and  Lautrec, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  make  any  farther  resistance,  retired  into  France, 
after  throwing  earrisons  into  Cremona  and  a  few  other  places ;  all  which, 
except  the  citadel  of  Cremona,  Colonna  soon  obliged  to  surrender. 

Genoa,  boweven  and  its  territories,  remaining  subject  to  France,  still 
gave  Francis  considerable  footing  in  Itady,  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to  exe* 
>  cute  any  scheme  for  the  recoveiy  of  the  Milanese.  But  Colonna,  rendered 
enterpnsiqg  by  continual  success,  and  excited  by  the  solicitations  of  the 
faction  of  Qie  Adoroi,  the  hereditaiy  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  who  under  the 
protection  of  France  possessed  the  chief  authority  in  Uenoa,  determined 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  that  state ;  and  accomplished  it  with  amazing 
facility.  Tie  became  master  of  Genoa  by  an  accident  as  unexpected  as 
that  which  haid  given  him  possession  of  Milan ;  and  almost  without  oppo- 
sition or  bloodshed,  the  power  of  the  Adorni»  ajid  the  authority  of  the  em 
peror,  were  established  in  Genoa.* 

Such  a  cruel  succession  of  misfortunes  affected  Francis  with  deep  con- 
cern, which  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  an  English  herald, 
who,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared  war  in  form  against  France 
[May  29].  This -step  was  taken  in  conseouence  of  the  treaf^  which  Wol* 
sey  nad  concluded  with  the  emperor  at  Brugus,  and  which  had  hitherto 
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been  kept  secret.  Francis,  though  he  bad  reason  to  be  surprised  with  (his 
denunciation,  aAer  having  t>een  at  such  pains  to  soothe  HeniT  and  to  gain 
bis  minister,  received  the  herald  with  great  composure  and  dignity  ;*  and 
without  abandoning  any  of  the  schemes  which  he  was  forming  against  the 
emperor,  began  vigorous  preparations  for  resisting  this  new  enemy.  His 
treasury,  however,  bemg  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  be  had  aJready 
made,  as  well  as  by  the  sums  he  expended  on  his  pllsasures,  he  had  recourse 
to  extraordinary  expedients  for  supplying  it.  Several  new  offices  were 
created,  and  exposed  to  sale ;  the  royal  demesnes  were  alienated  ^  unusual 
taxes  were  imposed ;  and  the  tomb  of  St.  Martin  was  stripjped  ot  a  rail  of 
massive  silver,  with  which  Louis  XI.,  in  one  of  his  fits  ot  devotion,  had 
encircled  it  By  means  of  these  expedients  he  was  enabled  to  levy  a  con- 
siderable army,  and  to  put  the  frontier  towns  in  a^good  posture  of  defence. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  solicitous  to  draw  as  much  advan- 
tage as  possible  from  the  accession  of  such  a  powerful  ally ;  and  the  pros- 
perous situation  of  his  affairs,  at  this  time,  permitting  him  to  set  out  for 
opain,  where  his  presence  was  extremely  neces^ry,  he  visited  the  court 
ot  England  in  his  way  to  that  country.  He  proposed  by  this  interview 
not  only  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  uiendship  which  united  him  with 
Henry,  and  to  excite  him  to  push  the  war  against  France  with  vigour,  but 
hoped  to  remove  any  disgust  or  resentment  that  Wolsey  mieht  have  con- 
ceived on  account  ottbe  mortifying  disappointment  which  he  nad  met  with 
in  the  late  conclave.  His  success  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expects 
tions ;  and  by  his  artful  address,  during  a  residence  of  six  weeks  in  Eng 
land,  he  gained  not  only  the  kine:  and  the  minister,  but  the  nation  itself. 
Henjy,  vvhose  vanity  was  sensib^  flattered  by  such  a  visit,  as  well  as  by 
the  studied  respect  with  which  the  emperor  treated  him  on  eveiy  occa- 
sion, entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  The  cardinal  foreseeing,  fhxn 
Adrian^s  aee  and  infirmities,  a  sudden  vacancy  in  the  papal  see,  dissembled 
or  forgot  bis  resentment ;  and,  as  Charles,  besides  augmenting  the  pen- 
sions which  he  had  already  settled  on  him,  renewed  his  promise  ot  favourii^ 
his  pretensions  to  the  papacy,  with  all  his  interest,  he  endeavoured  to 
merft  the  former,  and  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter,  by  fresh 
services.  The  nation,  sharir^  in  the  glory  of  its  i^ionarcb,  and  pJea<«d 
with  the  confidcfjci^  which  the  enuHror  placed  in  tlic^  Er-glifb,  by  creatifi^ 
the  eijr]  ot'  Surray  \i\s  btgh-adtnir:il,  discovered  no  k^s  iiiciination  to  com- 
mence bostifibVH  th,an  Hetur  hrmselL 

In  order  to  give  Cbarlc^  before  he  lei\  England,  a  pnDof  of  this  general 
ardour,  Surrey  sailed  with  sucL  forces  as  were  ready,  and  ravage d  the 
coasts  of  Nonjiaftdy.  He  then  made  a  descent  on  Bretagne,  whene  be 
plundered  arid  burnt  Morlnht  and  some  other  places  of  ]eK«  conseauencc. 
After  these  %\l^h\  excursiofis,  attended  with  greater  di.Hbcinour  than  damage 
to  France,  he  repaired  to  Calais,  and  took  the  command  of  the  princrpal 
army,  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  men ;  with  which,  having  joined  the 
Flemish  troops  under  the  Count  de  Buren,  he  advanced  into  Picardy. 
The  army  which  Francis  had  assembled  was  far  inferior  in  number  to 
these  united  bodies.  But  during  the  long  wars  bet^veen  the  two  nations, 
the  French  had  discovered  the  proper  method  of  defending  their  country 
against  the  English.  They  had  bc^n  taught  hj  their  misfortunes  to  avoid 
a  pitched  battfe  with  the  utmost  care,  and  to  endeavour,  by  throwing  gar- 
risons into  eyeiy  place  capable  of  resistance,  by  hatching  all  the  enemy's 
motions,  by  intercepting  tneir  convoys,  attacking  their  advanced  posts,  and 
harassine  them  continually  with  their  numerous  cavalry,  to  ruin  tnem  with 
the  len^  of  the  war,  or  to  beat  them  by  piece-meal.  This  plan  the  duke 
of  Vendome,  the  French  general  in  Picardy,  pursued  with  no  less  pru- 
dence than  success ;  and  not  only  prevented  Surrey  firom  takiiig  any  town 
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of  impoiiancey  but  ol)lie:ed  him  to  retire  with  his  aniiv greatly  reduced  Ly 
fiit^Tue,  bj  want  of  provisious  and  by  the  loss  which  it  liau  sustained  in 
sererat  unsucccasful  skirmishes. 

Thus  ended  the  second  campaign,  in  a  war  tlie  most  genei:a)  that  had 
hitherto  been  kindled  in  Europe ;  and  though  Francis,  by  his  mother's 
ill-timed  resentment,  by  the  disgusting  insolence  of  his  general,  and  the 
caprice  of  the  mercenaiy  troops  which  ne  employed,  had  lost  his  conquest^ 
in  Italy,  yet  all  the  powers  combined  against  hii^  had  not  been  able  to 
make  any  impriession  on  his  hereditary  dominions ;  and  wherever  they 
either  intendea  or  attempted  an  attack,  he  was  well  prepared  to  receive 
tnem. 

While  the  Christian  princes  were  thus  wasting  each  other's  strength, 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  entered  Hungair  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
investAg  Belgrade,  which  was  deemed  tne'chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom 
against  the  Turkish  arms,  soon  forced  it  to  surrender.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  he  turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
the  seat,  at  that  time,  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeiiisalem.  This  small 
state  he  attacked  with  such  a  numerous  army  as  the  lords  of  Asia  have 
been  accustomed  in  every  age  to  bring  into  the  field.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail,  appeared  against  a  town  de- 
fended by  a  garrison  consisting  of  hve  thousand  soldiers,  and  six  hundred 
iLoights,  under  the  command  oT  Villiers  de  LMsle  Adam,  the  jf^nd  master, 
whose  wisdom  and  valour  rendered  him  worthy  of  that  station  at  such  a 
dangerous  juncture.  No  sooner  did  he  begin  to  suspect  the  destination  of 
Sol^rnian^s  vast  armaments,  than  be  despatched  messengers  to  all  the 
Christian  courts,  imploring  their  aid  against  the  common  enemy«  But 
though  every  prince  in  that  age  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be  tne  great 
bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  east,  and  trusted  to  the  rallantiy  of  its 
knights  as  the  best  security  against  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms ; 
though  Adrian,  with  a  zeal  which  became  the  head  and  father  of  the 
church,  exhorted  the  contending  powers  to  forget  their  private  quarrels, 
and,  by  uniting  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  Infideb  from  destroyii^  a  society 
which  did  honour  to  the  Christian  name  ;  yet  so  violent  and  implacable 
was  tlje  animosily  of  bcitb  pi^rties,  that  regardless  of  the  danger  to  which 
thej  fx  posed  ail  Etimpe,  and  unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  grand 
master,  or  the  admonUions  of  the  pope,  they  suffered  Solyman  to  carry  on 
his  oT^ffFciiiom  agarmt  Hii^H^es  without  disturbance.  Tne  ^nd  master, 
aAer  icicredible  efforts  of  courage,  of  patience,  and  of  military  conduct 
duriffm-  a  siege  of  six  inimths ;  alter  sustaining  many  as-^ults,  and  disputing 
every  post  with  aniaiing  obstinacy,  was  oBi^d  at  last  to  yield  to  num- 
bers ;  ^^rid  having  obtiined  :m  honourable  capitulation  from  the  sultan,  who 
admired  and  respected  his  virtue,  he  surrendered  the  town,  which  was 
reduci.il  to  a  heap  of  rul'bisli,  and  destitute  of  every  resource.'*  Charles 
and  Fraricfs  ashamed  of  h:iving  occasioned  such  a  loss  to  Christendom  by 
their  aFiihitious  contests,  f  fideavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  each 
other,  ^vhiJe  all  Europe,  with  greater  justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  both. 
The  eirir>erDr,  by  w^j  of  reparation,  granted  the  knights  of  St.  John  the 
small  hl^nd  of  M;^]ta,  in  which  they  fixed  their  residence,  retaining, 
thoi^li  wtth  less  power  and  splendour,  their  ancient  spirit  and  implacable 
tnmjty  to  the  Infidels. 
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*  Charles,  having  ha3  the  satiiifactioo  of  seeine  hostilities  be^  between 
France  and  England,  todc  leave  of  Heniy,  and  arrived  in  Spain  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June.  He  found  that  country  just  beginning  to  recover 
order  and  strength  after  the  miseries  of  a  civil  virar,  to  which  it  had  been 
exj^Qsed  during  his  absence ;  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  which, 
as  it  was  but  little  connected  with  the  other  events  which  happened  in 
Europe,  hath  been  reserved  to  this  place.  0 

No  sooner  was  it  knovm  that  the  Cortes  assembled  in  Galicia  had  voted 
the  emperor  ^firee  giftf  without  obtaining  the  redress  of  airjr  one  grievance* 
than  it  excited  universal  ind^nation.  The  citizens  of  Toledo,  who  coc 
sidered  themselves,  on  account  of  the  jgreat  privileges  which  thej  eniojed, 
as  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  Castjlian  commons,  finding  that  no 
rej^ard  was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  deputies  against  that  tmcoih 
stitutional  grant,  took  arras  with  tumultuaiy  violence,  anaseizing  the  eates 
of  the  city,  which  were  fortified,  attacked  the  alcazar,  or  castle,  vmch 
they  soon  obliged  the  governor  to  surrender.    Emboldened  by  this  success, 


they  deprivedof  all  authority  eveir  person  whom  they  suspected  of  any 
attachment  to  the  court,  established  a  popular  form  of  government,  com- 
posed of  deputies' fiom  the  several  pansbes  in  the  city,  and  levied  troops 
m  their  own  defence.  The  chief  leader  of  the  people  m  these  msurrections 
was  Don  John  de  Padilla,  the  eldest  son  of  the  commendator  of  Castile, 
a  young  nobleman  of  a  generous  temper,  of  undaunted  courage,  and  p>os- 
sessed  of  Ihe  talents  as  well  as  of  the  ambition  which,  in  times  of  civil 
discord,  raise  men  to  power  and  eminence.* 

The  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  Segovia  produced  effects  still  more 
fatal.  Tordesillas,  one  of  the  representatives  in  the  late  Cortes,  had  voted 
for  the  donative,  and  bein^  a  bold  and  hai^ty  man,  ventured  upon  his 
return,  to  call  together  his  fellow-citizens  m  tne  great  church,  that  he 
might  eive  &em,  according  to  custom,  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  that 
assembr^.  But  the  multitude,  unable  to  bear  his  insolence,  \n  attempting 
to  justi^^  what  they  thought  inexcusable,  burst  open  the  eates  of  the 
church,  with  the  utmost  fuiy,  and  seizing  the  unhappy  Tordesillas,  dragged 
him  through  the  streets^  with  a  thousand  curses  and  insults,  towards  the 
place  of  public  execution.  In  vain  did  the  dean  and  canons  come  forth  in 
procession  with  the  holy  Sacrament,  in  order  to  appease  their  rage.  In 
vain  did  the  monks  of  those  monasteries  by  which  they  passed,  comure 
them  on  their  knees,  to  spare  his  life,  or  at  least  to  allow  him  time  to  conless, 
and  to  receive  aosolution  of  his  sins.  Without  listening  to  the  dictates' 
either  of  humanity  or  religion,  they  cried  out  ^  That  the  hangman  alone 
could  absolve  such  a  traitor  to  his  countiy  ;"  thev  then  hurried  him  alot^ 
with  greater  violence ;  and  perceiving  tnat  he  had  expired  under  their 
hands,  they  hui^  him  ud  with  his  head  downwards  on  the  common  gibbet.f 
The  same  spirit  seizea  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos,  Zamora,  and  several 
other  cities ;  and  though  their  representatives,  taking  warning  finom  the 
fate  of  Tordesillas,  had  been  so  wjse  as  to  save  themselves  by  a  timely 
flight,  they  were  burnt  in  effigy,  their  houses  razed  to  the  e^unci,  and  their 
enects  consumed  with  fire ;  and  such  was  the  horror  which  the  people 
had  conceived  against  ^em,  as  betrayers  of  the  public  liberty,  that  not  one 
in  those  licentious  muftitudes  woula  touch  any  thing,  however  valuable^ 
which  had  belonged  to  them.{ 
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AdnaDy  at  that  time  re«fent  of  Spain,  had  scarcely  &xed  the  seat  of  his 
l^vernmeDt  at  Valladolia,  when  he  was  alarmed  with  an  account  of  these 
insurrections.  He  immediately  assembled  the  privy  council  [June  5, 1 520]^ 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  proper  method  of  suppressing  them.  The 
oounseliors  differed  ha  opinion ;  some  insisting  that  it  was  necessanr  to 
check  this  audacious  spirit  in  its  infancy  by  a  severe  execution  of  justice ; 
uthers  advising  to  treat  with  lenity  a  people  who  had  some  reason  to  bp 
incensed,  and  not  to  drive  them  bcyona  all  the  bounds  of  duty  by  an  ill- 
timed  rieour.  The  sentiments  of  the  former  being  warmly  supported  by 
the  archbishop  of  Granada,  president  of  the  council,  a  person  of  gieai 
authority,  but  choleric  and  impetuous,  were  approved  by  Adrian,  v^ose 
zeal  to  support  his  master^s  authority  hurried  him  into  a  measure,  to  which« 
from  his  natural  caution  and  timidity,  he  would  otherwise  have  been  averse. 
He^mmanded  Ronquillo,  one  of  the  king's  judges,  to  repair  instantly  to 
Segovia^  which  had  set  the  first  example  of  mutiny,  and  to  proceed  against 
the  delinquents  accordir^  to  law ;  and  lest  the  people  should  be  so  out- 
rageous as  to  resist  his  authorifjr,  a  considerable  body  of  troops  were 
appointed  to  attend  him.  The  Segovians,  foreseeing  what  they  might 
expect  from  a  judge  so  well  known  for  his  austere  and  unforgiving  temper, 
took  arms  with  one  consent,  and  having  mustered  twelve  thousand  men, 
•hut  their  gates  against  him.  Ronquillo,  enraged  at  this  insult,  denounced 
them  rebels  and  outlaws,  and  his  troops  seizing  all  the  avenues  to  the 
town,  hoped  that  it  would  soon  be  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. The  inhabitants,  however,  defended  themselves  with  vigou^  and 
having  received  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Toledo,  under  the 
command  of  Padilla,  attacked  Ronquillo,  and  forced  him  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  his  ba^age,  and  miKtaiy  chest.* 

UiK)o  this,  Adnan  ordered  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  whom  the  emperor  had 
appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Castile,  to  assemble  an 
army,  and  to  besiege  Segovia  in  form.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  del 
Campo^  where  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  established  a  vast  magazine  of 
militaiy  stores,  would  not  suffer  him.  to  draw  from  it  a  train  of  oatteiing 
cannon,  or  to  destroy  their  cduntiymen  with  those  arms  which  had  been 
prepared  against  the  enemies  o(  the  kingdom.  Fonseca^  who  could  not 
execute  his  orders  without  artillery,  determined  to  seize  the  magazine  by 
ibrce ;  and  the  citizens  standing  on  their  defence,  he  assaulted  the  town 
with  great  briskness  [Aug*.  21]  ;  but  his  troops  were  so  warmly  received, 
that,  despairing  of  carrying  the  place,  he  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses, 
in  hopes  that  me  citizens  would  abandon  the  walls,  in  order  to  save  their 
families  and  effects.  Instead  of  that  the  expedient  to  which  he  had 
recourse  served  only  to  increase  their  fury,  and  be  was  repulsed  with  g^at 
disgrace,  while  the  names,  spreading  from  street  to  street,  reduced  to  ashes 
almost  the  whole  town,  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that  time  in  Spain, 
and  the  great  mart  for  the  manu&ctures  of  Segovia  and  several  other 
cities.  As  the  warehouses  were  then  filled  with  goods  for  the  approaching 
fair,  the  loss  was  immense,  and  v^as  felt  universally.  This,  added  to  the 
impression  which  such  a  cruel  action  madeT>n  a  people  long  unaccustomed 
to  the  bonx>rs  of  civil  war,  enraged  the  Castilians  almost  to  madness. 
Fonseca  became  the  obiect  of  general  hatred,  and  was  branded  with  the 
name  of  incendiaiy,  and  enemy  to  his  country.  Even  the  citizens  of  Val- 
hdolid,  whom  the  presence  of  the  cardinal  had  hitherto  restrained,  de- 
clared that  they  could  no  longer  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  sufi^tings 
of  (heir  couriiymen.  Taking  arms  with  no  less  fury  than  the  other  citi^ 
they  burnt  Fonseca's  house  to  the  ground,  elected  new  magistrates,  raised 
tumiersj.  appointed  officers  to  command  them,  and  guarded  their  walls  with 
as  much  duigience  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  ready  to  attack  them. 
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The  cardinal,  though  virtuous  and  disinterested,  and  capable  of  gorenm^ 
the  kingdom  with  honour,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  possessed  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  sagacity  necessary  at  such  a  dangerous  juncture.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  check  these  outrages  committed  under  his  own  eye,  be 
attempted  to  appease  the  people,  by  protesting  that  Fonseca  had  exceeded 
his  orders,  and  had  by  his  rash  conduct  offemied  him,  as  much  as  he  had 
iojured  them.  This  condescension,  the'  effect  of  irresolution  and  timidity, 
rendered  the  malecontents  bolder  and  more  insolent :  and  the  cardinal 
having  soon  afterwards  recalled  Fonseca,  and  dismissed  his  troops,  which 
he  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay,  as  the  treasuiy,  drained  hy  the  rapacious* 
ness  of  the  Flemish  ministera,  had  received  no  supply  from  the  g^reat 
cities,  which  were  all  in  arms,  the  people  were  left  at  tiill  liberty  to  act 
without  control,  and  scarcely  any  shadow  of  power  remained  in  his  hands; 

Nor  were  the  proceedings  oi  the  commons  the  effects  merely  of  i>dpa- 
lar  and  tumultuary  rage ;  they  aimed  at  obtaiuine  redress  of  their  political 
grievances,  and  an  establishment  of  public  liberty  on  a  secure  basis, 
objects  worthy  of  all  the  zeal  which  they  discovered  in  contending  lor 
^m.  The  feudal  government  in  Spain  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  moie 
fevourable  to  liberhr  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  European  kingdoms. 
This  was  owin^  chiefly  to  the  number  of  ereat  cities  in  that  countiy,  a 
circumstance  I  have  already  taken  notice^  oT,  and  which  contributes  mors 
than  any  other  to  mitigate  the  rn^ur  of  the  feudal  institutions,  and  to 
introduce  a  more  liberal  and  equal  mrm  of  government.  The  inhabitants 
of  every  city  formed  a  great  corporation,  with  valuable  immunities  and 
privileges ;  thejr  were  delivered  from  a  state  of  subjection  and  vassalage : 
they  were  admitted  to  a  considerable  share  in  the  legislature  ;  they  had 
acouired  the  arts  of  industry,  without  which  cities  cannot  subsist ;  they 
haa  accumulated  wealth,  by  engaging  in  commerce ;  and  beii^  free  and 
independent  themselves,  were  ever  ready  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  freedom  and  independence.  The  genius  of  the  internal  govern- 
ment established  among  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  which,  even  in  countries 
where  despotic  power  prevails  most,  is  democratical  and  republican,  ren- 
dered the  idea  of  liberty  familiar  and  dear  to  them.  Their  representatives 
in  the  Cortes  were  accustomed,  with  equal  spirit,  to  check  tne  encroach- 
ments of  the  kii^  and  the  oppression  of  the  nobles.  They  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  their  own  order  y  they  labour^  to  shake  off  the 
lemainine  incumbrances  with  which  the  spirit  of  feudal  policv,  favourable 
only  to  the  nobles,  had  burdened  tbem ;  and,  conscious  of  oeing  one  of 
the  most  considerable  orders  in  the  state,  were  ambitious  of  becoming  the 
most  powerful. 

The  present  juncture  appeared  favourable  for  pushing  any  new  claim. 
Their  sovereign  was  absent  from  his  dominions ;  by  the  ill  conduct  of  his 
Dunisters  he  had  lost  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects ;  the  people, 
exasperated  by  many  injuries,  had  taken  arms,  though  without  concert, 
almost  by  general  consent ;  they  were  animated  with  rage  capable  ol 
carrying  them  to  the  most  violent  extremes;  the  royal  treasury  was 
exhausted ;  the  kingdom  destitute  of  troops  ;  and  the  government  com- 
mitted to  a  stranger,  of  g^at  virtue  indeed,  but  of  abilities  unequal  to 
such'  a  trust.  The  first  care  of  Padilla,  and  the  other  popular  leaden 
who  observed  and  determined  to  improve  these  circumstances,  was  to 
establish  some  form  of  union  or  association  among  the  malecontents,  that 
they  migjbt  act  with  e;reater  regularity,  and  pursue  one  common  end  ;  and 
as  me  different  cities  bad  been  prompted  to  take  arms  hj  the  same  motives, 
and  wer^  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  a  distinct  body  from  the 
test  of  the  subjects,  they  did  not  find  this  difficult.  A  general  convention 
was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Avila.  Deputies  appeared  there  in  name 
of  almost  all  the  cities  entitled  to  have  representatives  in  the  Cortes. 
They  ail  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  oath,  to  live  and  die  in  the  service 
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of  the  king,  and  in  defence  of  the  priyileges  of  then*  order ;  and  assuming 
the  name  of  the  holy  Junta,  or  association,  proceeded  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  nation,  and  the  proper  method  of  redressing^ 
its  grievances.  The  first  that  naturally  presented  itself,  was  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  foreigner  to  be  regent ;  this  they  declared  with  one  voice  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  resolved  to  send 
a  deputation  of  their  members  to  Adrian,  requiring  him  in  their  name  to 
lay  aside  all  the  ensigns  of  his  office,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from 
tile  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  which  they  had  pronounced  ille^l.* 

While  they  were  preparing  to  execute  this  bold  lesolution,  Padilla 
accomplished  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  cause.  After 
lelievine  Segovia)  he  marched  suddenly  to  Toroesillas,  [Aug.  29],  the 
pla.e  where  the  unhappy  queen  Joanna  had  resided  since  the  death  of  her 
Dusband,  and  being  favoured  by  the  inhabitants,  was  admitted  into  the 
town,  and  became  master  of  her  person,  for  the  security  of  which  Adrian 
had  neglected  io  take  proper  precautions.f  Padilla  waited  immediately 
wpon  the  queen,  and  accosting  her  with  tlmt  profound  respect,  which  she 
exacted  from  the  few  persons  whom  she  deigned  to  admit  mto  her  pre- 
sence, acquainted  her  at  large  with  the  miserable  condition  of  her  Cas- 
tilian  subiects  under  the  government  of  her  son,  who  being  destitute  o^ 
experience  himself,  permitted  his  foreign  ministers  to  treat  them  with  such 
rigoaraa  had  obliged  them  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  The  queen,  as  if  she  had  been  awakened  out  of  a  lethargy^ 
expressed  great  astonishment  at  what  he  said,  and  told  him,  that  as  she  had 
never  heara^  until  that  moment,  of  the  death  of  her  father,  or  known  the 
sufferings  of  her  people,  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  her,  but  that  now 
she  would  take  care  to  provide  a  sufficient  remedy ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
added  she,  let  it  be  your  concern  to  do  what  is  necessaiy  for  the  public 
welfare.  Padilla.  too  eafer  in  forming  a  conclusion  agreeable  to  his 
wishes,  mistook  this  lucid  interval  of  reason  for  a  perfect  return  of  that 
&culty ;  and  acquainting  the  Junta  with  what  had  happened,  advised  them 
to  repnove  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  m  that  place.  This 
was  instantly  done  ;  but  though  Joanna  received  very  graciously  an  address 
of  the  Junta,  beseechii^  her  to  take  upon  herself  the  government  of  the 
kii^om,  and  in  token  of  her  compliance  admitted  all  the  deputies  to  kiss 
her  hand ;  thou^  she  was  present  at  a  tournament  held  on  tnat  occasion, 
and  seemed  hi^Iy  satisfied  with  both  these  ceremonies,  which  were  con- 
ducted with  great  magnificence  in  order  to  please  her,  she  soon  relapsed 
into  ^ler  Ibnner  melancholy  and  sullenness,  and  could  never  be  brought, 
by  any  aiguments  or  entreaties,  to  sign  any  one  paper  necessaiy  for  the 
d^patch  of  business.^ 

The  Junta,  concealuig  as  much  as  possible  this  last  circumstance,  carried 
oo  ail  their  deliberations  in  the  name  of  Joanna  ;  and  as  the  Castilians,  who 
idolized  the  name  of  Isabella,  retained  a  wonderful  attachment  to  her 
daughter,  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  had  consented  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  than  the  people  expressed  the  most  universal  and 
immoderate  joy ;  and  believing  her  recovery  to  be  complete,  ascribed  it 
to  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven,  in  order  to  rescue  their  countiy 
from  the  opprestion  of  forei^rs.  The  Junta,  conscious  of  the  reputation 
and  power  which  they  had  acquired  by  seeming  to  act  under  the  royal 
authority,  were  no  k)neer  satisfied  with  requiring  Adrian  to  resk;n  the 
office  of  regent ;  they  cktached  Padilla  to  Valladolid  with  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  ordering  him  to  seize  such  members  of  the  council  &% 
were  «till  in  that  city,  to  conduct  them  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  bring  away 
the  seals  of  the  kingdom,  the  public  archives,  and  treasuiy  books     Padills^ 
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who  was  lecenred  hj  the  citizens  as  the  deliyerer  of  his  countiy^  executed 
his  commission  with  great  exactness ;  pennitting  Adrian,  however,  still  to 
reside  in  Valladolid,  though  only  as  a  private  person,  and  without  any 
shadow  of  power.* 

The  emperor,  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of  these  transactions  were 
transmitted  while  he  was  still  in  Flanders,  was  sensible  of  his  own  im- 
prudence and  that  of  his  ministers,  in  having  despised  too  long  the  murmun 
and  remonstrances  of  the  Castilians.  He  beheld,  with  deep  concern,  a 
kingdom,  the  most  valuable  of  any  he  possessed,  and  in  wnich  lay  the 
strength  and  sinews  of  his  power,  lust  ready  to  disown  his  authority,  and 
on  the  point  of  beinff  plunged  in  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  But  though 
his  presence  might  have  averted  this  calamity,  he  could  not,  at  that  time, 
visit  Spain  without  endangering  the  Imperial  crown,  and  allowing  the 
French  king  full  leisure  to  execute  his  ambitious  schemes.  The  only 
point  now  to  be  deliberated  upon,  was,  whether  he  should  attempt  to  gain 
the  malecontents  by  indulgence  and  concessions,  or  piepare  directly  to 
suppress  them  by  force ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  former, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  if  that  should  fail  of  success,  he  prepared  for  the 
latter.  For  this  purpose,  he  issued  circular  letters  to  all  the  cities  oi 
Castile,  exhorting  them  in  most  geqtle  terms,  and  with  assurances  of  full 
pardon,  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  he  promised  such  cities  as  had  continued 
faithful,  not  to  exact  from  them  the  subsidy  granted  in  the  late  Cortes,  and 
offered  the  same  favour  to  such  as  returned  to  their  duty ;  he  engaged  that 
no  office  should  be  conferred  for  the  future  upon  any  but  native  Castilians. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  to  the  nobles,  exciting  them  to  appear  with 
vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  and  those  ol  the  crown,  a^nst  the 
exorbitant  claims  of  the  commons ;  be  appointed  the  h^h  admiral  Don 
Fadrique  Enriquez,  and  the  hi^h  constable  of  Castile,  Don  inigo  de  Velasco, 
two  noblemen  of  great  abilities  as  well  as  influence,  regents  of  the  king- 
dom in  conjunction  with  Adrian;  and  he  gave  them  full  power  and 
instructions,  if  the  obstinacy  of  the  maleconteqts  should  render  it  necessary, 
to  vindicate  the  royal  authority  by  force  of  arms.t 

These  concessions,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Spain,  would  have 
fully  satisfied  the  people,  came  now  too  late  to  produce  any  effect.  The 
Junta,  relying  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  nation  submitted  to  their 
authority,  elated  with  the  success  which  had  hitherto  accompanied  all 
their  undertakings,  and  seeing  no  military  force  collected  to  defeat  or 
obstruct  their  designs,  aimed  at  a  more  thorou^^  reformation  of  political 
abuses.  They  had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  preparing  a  remon- 
strance containing  a  laige  enumeration,  not  only  of  the  grievances  of  which 
they  craved  redress,  but  of  such  new  regulations  as  they  thougiit  nece^aiy 
for  the  security  of  their  liberties.  This  remonstrance,  which  is  divided 
into  many  articles  relating  to  all  the  different  members,  of  which  the  con- 
stitution was  composed,  as  well  as  the'various  departments  in  the  admini»* 
tration  of  {government,  furnishes  us  with  more  authentic  evidence  conceniing 
the  intentions  of  the  Junta,  than  can  be  drawn  from  the  testimony  oi  the 
later  Spanish  historians,  who  lived  in  times  when  it  became  fashionable 
and  even  necessary  to  represent  the  conduct  of  the  malecontents  jn  the 
worst  light,  and  as  flowing  from  the  worst  motives.  After  a  long  preamble 
concerning  the  various  calamities  under  which  the  natk>n  ffro^a,  and  the 
errors  and  corruption  in  government  to  which  these  were  to  be  imputed,  they 
take  notice  of  the  exemplary  patience  wherewith  the  people  had  endured 
them,  until  selT-preservation,  and  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their  coun- 
tiy,  had  obligee!  them  to  assemble,  in  oraer  to  provide  in  a  legal  manner 
for  their  own  safety,  and  that  of  the  constitution :  For  this  purpose,  thef 
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demanded  that  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  rettnm  to  his  Spanuh  domi- 
mom  and  reside  there,  as  all  their  former  monarchs  had  done ;  that  he 
would  not  many  but  with  consent  of  the  Cortes ;  that  if  he  should  be 
obliged  at  any  time  ^o  leave  the  kingdom,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  appoint 
anyloreigner  to  be  regent ;  that  the  present  nomination  of  cardinal  Adrian 
to  that  omce  shall  instantly  be  declared  void  ;  that  he  would  not,  at  his 
letnrn,  bring  along  with  him  any  Flemings  or  other  strangers ;  that  tr 
ibreien  iroSpB  shdl,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  introduced  into  th^ 
kingdom ;  tnat  none  but  natives  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  or 
benefice  either  in  chureh  or  state ;  that  no  foreigner  shall  be  naturalized; 
that  free  quarters  shall  not  be  granted  to  soldiers,  nor  to  the  members  of 
the  king's  household,  for  any  longer  time  than  six  days,  and  that  oi^y 
when  the  court  is  in  a  progress ;  that  all  the  taxes  shall  be  reduced  to  tlie 
same  state  they  were  in  at  the  death  of  queen  Isabella ;  that  all  alienations 
of  the  royal  demesnes  or  revenues  smce  that  queen's  deam  shall  be  resumed ; 
that  all  new  offices  created  since  that  period  shall  be  abolished ;  that  the 
subsidy  granted  by  the  late  Cortes  in  Galicia,  shall  not  be  exacted ;  that 
in  an  iuture  Cortes  each  city  shall  send  one  representative  of  the  clerey, 
one  of  the  gentiy,  and  one  of  the  commons,  each  to  be  elected  by  nis 
own  order ;  that  the  crown  shall  not  influence  or  direct  any  city  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  its  representatives  j  that  no  member  otthe  Cortes 
shall  receive  an  office  or  pension  from  the  kmg,  either  for  himself  or  for  any 
of  his  family,  under  pain  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  his  goods ;  that  each 
city  or  conrniunitr  shall  pay  a  competent  salary  to  its  representative,  for 
his  maintenance  auring  his  attendance  on  the  Cortes ;  that  the  Cortes  shall 
assemble  once  in  three  years  at  least,  whether  summoned  by  the  king  or 
not,  and  shall  then  inquire  into  the  observation  of  the  articles  now  agreed 
upon,  and  deliberate  concerning  public  affairs ;  that  the  rewards  which 
have  been  eiven  or  promised  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Cortes  held  in 
Galicia,  shdl  be  revoked :  that  it  snail  be  declared  a  capital  crime  to  send 
gold,silvef,orjeweboutot  thekin^dom ;  that  judgesshalfhave fixed  salaries 
assigned  them,  and  shall  not  receive  any  share  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
of  persons  condemned  by  them  ;  that  no  grant  of  the  goods  of  persons 
accused  shall  be  valid,  if  given  before  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
them ;  that  all  privileges  which  the  nobles  have  at  an^  time  obtained,  to 
the  prejudice  ot  the  commons,  ihall  be  revoked  ;  that  the  government  of 
cities  or  towns  shall  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  noblemen ;  that  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  nobility  shall  be  subject  to  all  public  taxes  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  commons ;  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  conduct 
of  such  as  have  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  royal  patri- 
mony since  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  :  and  if  the  king  do  not  within 
thirty  days  appoint  persons  properly  qualified  for  that  service,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Cortes  to  nominate  them ;  that  indulgences  shall  not  be 

E reached  or  dispersed  in  the  kingdom  until  the  cause  of  publishing  tfiem 
e  examined  and  approved  of  by  the  Cortes ;  that  all  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  indulgences  shall  be  faithfully  employed  in  canyiii  on  war 
against  the  infidels ;  that  such  prelates  as  do  not  reside  in  theur  diocesses 
SIX  months  m  the  year,  shall  forfeit  their  revenues  during  the  time  they 
are  absent ;  that  tfie  ecclesiastical  judges  and  their  officers  shall  not  exact 
greater  fees  than  those  which  are  paid  in  the  secular  courts ;  that  the 
present  archbishop  of  Toledo,  *    *         "     '  '  "  -»  -         •— 

that  dignity,  which  shall  be  ( 

shall  rStify  and  hold,  as  good  i „ — ,  — 

Ae  proceedings  of  the  Junta,  and  pardon  any  irregularities  which  the 
cities  may  have  committed  firom  an  excess  of  zeal  in  a  good  cause :  that 
ha  shall  promise  and  swear  io  the  most  solemn  manner  to  observe  all  these 
ait^^les,  and  oo  no  occaskxi  attempt  either  to  elude,  or  to  repeal  them  • 
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and  that  be  aball  never  solicit  the  pc^  or  any  other  prelate  to  giant  hia 
a  dispensation  or  absolution  from  this  oath  ana  promise** 

Such  were  the  chief  articles  presented  by  the  Junta  to  their  soyereifipu 
As  the  feudd  institutions  in  the  several  king^aoms  of  Europe  were  onginaulx 
the  same,  the  genius  of  those  governments  which  arose  nnom  them  Dore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  regulations  which  the  Castilians 
attempted  to  establish  on  this  occasion,  differ  little  from  those  which  other 
nations  have  laboui^  to  procure,  in  their  struggles  with  their  monarchs  for 
liberty.  The  grievances  complained  of,  andtbe  remedies  proposed  by 
the  English  commons  in  their  contests  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  particularly  resemble  those  upon  which  the  Junta  now  insisted. 
But  the  principles  of  liberty  seem  to  nave  been  better  understood,  at  this 
period,  by  the  i  -astilians,  than  by  any  other  people  in  Europe ;  they  had 
acquired  more  liberal  ideas  with  respect  to  their  own  rights  and  privi- 
l^es ;  they  had  formed  more  bold  and  generous  sentiments  concerning 
government-;  and  discovered  an  extent  of  political  knowledge  to  which  tiie 
Enelish  themselves  did.not  attain  until  more  than  a  century  afterwards. 

It  IS  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  reformation  among  the 
Castilians,  hitherto  unrestrained  by  authority,  and  embc^dened  by  success, 
became  too  impetuous,  and  prompted  the  Junta  to  propose  innovations 
which,  by  alarming  the  other  membess  of  the  constitution,  proved  &tal  to 
their  cause.  The  nobles,  who,  instead  of  obstructing,  had  favoured  or 
connived  at  their  proceedings,  while  they  confined  their  demands  of  redress 
to  such  grievances  as  had  b^n  occasioned  by  the  kind's  want  of  experience, 
and  by  the  imprudence  and  npaciousness  of  his  torevn  ministers,  were 
filled  with  indignation  when  the  Junta  began  to  touch  the  privil^es  of 
their  order,  and  plainly  saw  that  the  measures  of  the  commons  tended  no 
less  to  break  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  than  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  The  resentment  which  they  had  conceived  on  account  of 
Adrian's  promotion  to  the  regency,  abated  considerably  upon  the  emperor's 
raising  the  constable  and  admiral  to  joint  oower  with  him  in  that  office; 
and  as  their  pride  and  dignity  were  less  hurt  hj  suffering  die  prince  to 
possess  an  extensive  prerogative,  than  by  admitting  the  high  pretensions 
of  the  people,  they  determined  to  five  their  sovereign  the  assistance 
which  he  had  demanded  of  them,  and  began  to  assemble  their  vassals  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Junta,  meanwhile,  expected  with  impatience  the  emperor's  answer 
to  their  remonstrance,  which  they  had  appointed  some  of  their  number  to 
present.  The  members  intrusted  with  this  commission  set  out  inime- 
diately  for  Germany  [Oct.  20],  but  having  received  at  different  places 
certain  intelligence  tipom  court,  that  they  could  not  venture  to  appear  there 
without  endangering  their  lives,  they  stopped  short  in  their  jouroey,  and 
acquainted  the  Junta  of  the  information  which  had  been  given  menut 
This  excited  such  violent  passions  as  transported  the  whole  party  beyond 
all  bounds  of  prudence  or  of  moderation.  That  a  king  of  Castile  should 
deny  his  subjects  access  into  his  presence,  or  refuse  to  Ibten  to  their  humble 
petitions,  was  represented  as  an  act  of  tyranny  so  unprecedented  and 
intolerable,  that  nothing  now  remained  but  witn  arms  m  their  hands  to  ' 
drive  away  that  ravenous  band  of  fore^ners  which  encompassed  the  throne, 
who,  afler  having  devoured  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  found  it  necessair 
to  prevent  the  cries  of  an  injured  people  from  reaching  the  cars  of  their 
ttovereign.  Many  insisted  warmly  on  approving  a  motion  which  had  for> 
merly  been  made>  for  depriving[  Charles,  during  the  life  of  his  mother,  of 
the  regal  titles  and  authonhr  which  had  been  too  rashly  conferred  upon  him, 
from  a  false  supposition  of^her  total  inability  for  government.  Some  pro- 
nosed  to  provido  a  proper  person  to  assist  her  in  the  administratioR  of 
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public  afl&iray  by  manyngr  the  queen  to  the  prince  of  Calabria,  the  hek 
of  the  Afagoiiese  kings  otNapk^  who  had  been  detained  in  prison  sinoi 
tbe  tiiae  timt  Ferdinand  had  dispossessed  his  ancestors  of  their  crown.  M 
igreed,  that  as  the  hopes  of  obtaining  redress  and  security,  merely  by 
presenting  tiieir  requests  to  their  sovereign,  had  kept  them  too  long  in  a 
state  of  inactioi^  and  prevented  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  una* 
nimity  with  which  the  nation  declared  in  their  favour,  it  was  now  neoM* 
sary  to  collect  their  whole  force,  and  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour,  in 
opposing  this  fatal  combination  of  the  king  and  nobility  against  their 
liberties.* 

They  soon  took  the  field  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Violent  disputes 
arose  concerning  the  command  of  this  army.  Padilla,  the  darling  of  the 
people  and  soldieni,  was  the  only  person  whom  they  thought  worthy  of 
this  honour.  But  Don  Pedro  de  Uiron,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conde  de 
Uniena,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  first  order,  having  lately  joined  the 
commons  out  of  private  resentment  against  the  emi)eror,  the  respect  due  to 
his  birth,  together  with  a  secret  desire  of  disappointing  Padilla,  of  whose 
popularity  many  members  of  the  Junta  had  become  jealous,  procured  him 
the  office  of  general  p«Iov.  23] ;  though  he  soon  ^ve  them  a  fatal  proof 
that  he  possessed  neither  the  experience,  the  abilities,  nor  the  steadiness, 
which  tnat  important  station  required. 

The  p^;ents,  meanwhile,  appointed  Rioseco  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  their  troops,  which,  though  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  commons  in 
number,  exceUed  them  greaSy  in  discipline  and  in  valour.  They  had 
drawn  a  considerable  body  of  regular  ana  veteran  infantry  out  of  Navaoe^ 
Their  cavalry,  which  formed  the  chief  strength  of  their  army,  consisted 
mostly  of  gentlemen  accustomed  to  the  military  life,  and  animated  with 
the  martialspirit  peculiar  to  their  order  in  that  a^.  The  infantry  of  the 
Junta  was  formed  entirely  of  citizens  and  mechanics,  little  acquainted  with 
tiie  use  of  arms.  The  small  body  of  cavalry  which  they  had  been  able  (o 
raise  was  composed  of  persons  of  ignoble  birth,  and  perfect  strangen  to 
the  service  into  which  they  entered.  The  character  of  the  generals 
differed  no  less  than  that  of  their  troops.  The  royalists  were  comipanded 
by  the  Conde  de  Haro,  the  conetable^s  eldest  son,  an  officer  of  great  expe 
nence  and  of  distinguished  abilities. 

Giroo  marched  with  his  army  directly  to  Rioseco,  and  seizing  the 
villages  and  passes  around  it,  hoped  that  the  royalists  would  be  obl^ed 
either  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions,  or  to  fight  with  disadvantage 
before  all  their  troops  were  assembled.  But  he  had  not  the  abilities,  nqt 
his  troops  thepatience  and  discipline,  necessaiy  for  the  execution  of  such 
a  scheme.  The  Conde  de  Haro  found  little  difficulty  in  conducting' a 
considerable  reinforcement  through  all  his  posts  into  the  town ;  and  Giron, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  reduce  it,  advanced  suddenly  to  Villa-panda, 
a  place  l^longing  to  the  constable,  in  vi^hich  the  enemy  had  their  chief 
magazine  of  provisions.  By  this  ill-judged  motion,  he  lefl  Tordesillas 
of>ea  to  the  royalists,  whom  die  Conde  de  Haro  ied  thither  in  the  night* 
with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch ;  and  attacking  the  town  [Dec.  6], 
in  which  Giron  had  left  no  other  garrison  than  a  regiment  of  priests  raised 
fay  the  bishop  of  Zamora,  he,  by  break  of  day,  forced  his  way  into  it  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  becatne  master  of  the  oueen's  person,  took  prisonen 
oiany  members  of  the  J'  ikta,.and  recovered  the  great  seal,  with  the  other 
ensigns  of  |;ovemment. 

By  this  fatal  blow,  the  Junta  lost  all  tlie  reputation  and  audiority  which 
they  hsA  derived  from  seeming  to  act  by  the  queen's  commands  ;  such  of 
the  nobles  as  bad  hitherto  been  wavering  or  undetermined  in  their  choice, 
now  joined  tlie  regents  with  all  theur  forces ;  and  a  universal  constemalioo 
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seized  the  partisans  of  the  commons.  Thw  was  much  iocreased  by  the 
■uspicions  they  beean  to  entertain  of  Giron,  whom  they  loudly  accused  oi 
having  betrayed  Tordesillas  to  the  enemy ;  and  thourU  thatchaige  seems 
1o  have  been  destitute  of  foundation,  the  success  of  the  royalists  being 
owing  to  Giron^s  ill  conduct  rather  than  to  his  treachery,  he  so  entirely 
lost  credit  with  his  party,  that  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  to 
one  of  his  castles.* 

Such  members  of  the  Junta  as  bad  escaped  the  enemy's  hands  at 
Tordesillas,  fled  to  Valladolid ;  and  as  it  would  have  required  a  long  time 
to  sapphr  the  places  of  those  who  were  prisoners  by  a  new  election,  they 
made  choice  among  themselves  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  to  whom 
they  committed  the  supreme  direction  of  afiau3.  Their  army,  which  grew 
stronger  every  day  by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  marched  likewise  to  Valladolid  ;  and  Padilla  being  appointed 
commander  in  chief,  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery  revived,  and  the  whole  parly 
forgettiie  the  late  misfortune,  continued  to  express  the  same  ardent  zeal 
^  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  the  same  implacable  animosity  against 
their  oppressors. 

What  they  stood  most  in  need  of,  was  money  to  pay  their  btwps.    A 

eat  part  of  the  current  coin  had  been  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
lemings ;  the  stated  taxes  levied  in  thnes  of  peace  were  UMX>nsiderable  ; 
commerce  of  eveir  kind  beine  interrupted  by  the  war,  the  »iun  which  it 
yielded  decreased  daily ;  and  the  Junta  were  afiraid  of  disgusting  the 
people  by  burdening  tliem  with  new  impo8itk>ns,  to  which,  in  that  age, 
thei  were  little  accustomed.  But  from  this  difficulty  they  were  extricated 
by  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's  wife,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  of  great 
aoilities,  of  boundless  ambition,  and  animated  with  the  Toosi  ardent  zeal  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  the  Junta.  She,  with  a  boldness  superior  to  these 
superstitious  fears  which  often  influence  her  sex,  proposed  to  seize  all  the 
rich  and  magnificent  ornaments  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  :  but  lest  that 
action,  by  its  appearance  of  impiety,  might  offend  the  people,  she  and  her 
retinue  marched  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession,  m  moumhi^  habits, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  beatii^  their  breasts,  and  falling  on  their  knees, 
implored  the  pardon  of  the  saints  whose  shrines  she  was  about  to  violate. 
By  this  artifice,  which  screened  her  finom  the  imputation  of  sacrilege,  and 
persuaded  the  peqple  that  necessity  and  zeal  for  a  ^ood  cause  had  coo- 
strained  her,  though  with  reluctance,  to  venture  upon  this  action,  she  stripped 
the  cathedra]  of  whatever  was  valuable,  and  procured  a  considerable  supply 
ef  money  for  the  Junta.t  The  regents,  no  less  at  a  loss  how  to  maintain 
toeir  troops^  the  revenues  of  the  crown  having  either  been  dissipated  by 
the  Flemings,  or  seized  by  the  commons,  were  obliged  to  take  the  queen's 
jewels,  together  with  the  plate  belonging  to  the  nobility,  and  apply  them 
to  that  purpose ;  and  when  those  failed,  they  obtained  a  small  sum  by  way 
of  loan  from  the  king  of  Portugal.J 

The  nobility  discovered  great  unwillinpiess  to  proceed  to  extremities 
with  the  Junta.  They  were  animated  with  no  less  hatred  than  the  com- 
mons against  the  Flemings ;  they  approved  much  of  several  articles  in  the 
vemoostrance ;  they  thought  the  juncture  favourable,  not  only  for  redressing 
past  grievances,  but  for  rendering  the  constitution  more  perfect  and  secure 
Dj  new  regulations ;  they  were  afraid,  that  while  the  two  orders,  of  which 
Ibe  le^ature  was  composed,  wasted  each  other's  strength  by  mutual 
hostilities,  the  crown  would  rise  to  power  on  the  ruin  or  wedcnessof  both, 
•ad  encroach  jio  less  on  the  independence  of  the  nobles,  than  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  commons.  To  this  disposition  were  owing  the  frequent 
oaertnres  of  peace  which  the  regents  made  to  the  Junta,  vaai  the  cootmual 
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negotiations  tbej  carri^  on  during  the  progress  of  their  militaTy  operations. 
Nor  T^ere  the  terms  which  they  offered  unreasonable ;  for  on  condition  that 
the  Junta  would  pass  from  a  few  articles  most  suoTersive  of  the  royal 
authority,  or  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  nobility,  they  engaged  to 
procure  the  emperor's  consent  to  their  other  demands,  which  if  he,  through 
the  influence  of  evil  counsellors,  should  refuse,  several  of  the  nobles  pro- 
mised to  join  with  the  commons  in  their  endeavours  to  extort  it.*  Such 
divisions,  nowever,  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  Junta,  as  pre* 
vented  their  deliberating  calmly,  or  judgii^  with  prudence.  Some  of 
die  cities  which  had  entered  into  4he  confederacy,  were  filled  with  diat 
mean  jealousy  and  distrust  of  each  other,  which  rivalship  in  commerce  or 
in  grandeur  is  apt  to  mspire ;  the  constable,  by  his  influence  and  promises, 
had  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos  to  abandon  the  Junta,  and  other 
noblemen  had  shaken  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  lesser  cities ;  no  person 
had  arisen  amon^  the  commons  of  such  superior  abilities  or  elevation  of 
mind  as  to  acqun^  the  direction  of  their  affairs ;  Padilla,  their  general, 
was  a  man  of  popular  qualities,  but  distrusted  for  that  reason  by  those  of 
highest  rank  who  adhered  to  the  Junta ;  the  conduct  of  Giron  led  the 
people  to  view,  with  silspicion,  every"  person  of  noWe  birth  who  joined 
their  party  ;  so  that  the  strongest  marks  of  irresolution,  mutual  distrust, 
and  mediocrity  of  genius,  appeared  in  all  their  proceeding  at  this  time. 
-After  many  consultations  held  concerning  the  terms  proposed  by  the  regents, 
ihey  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  carried  away  by  resentment  against  the 
nobility,  that,  rejecting  all  thoughts  of  accommodation,  they  threatened  to 
strip  them  ot  the  crown  lands,  which  they  or  their  ancestors  had  usurped, 
and  to  re-annex  tbesi6  to  the  royal  domain.  Upon  this  preposterous  scheme, 
which  would  at  once  have  annihilated  all  the  liberties  for  which  they  had 
been  struggling,  by  rendering  the  kings  of  Castile  absolute  and  independent 
on  their  subjects,  they  were  so  intent,  that  they  now  exclaimed  with  less 
vehemence  against  the  exactions  of  the  foreign  ministers,  than  a^inst  the 
exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  the  nobles,  and  seemed  to  nope  that 
they  might  make  peace  with  Charles,  by  offering  to  enrich  him  with 
their  spoils. 

The  success  which  Padilla  had  met  with  in  several  small  encounters,  and 
m  reducing  some  inconsiderable  towns,  helped  to  precipitate  the  members 
of  the  Junta  into  this  measure,  filling  them  with  such  confidence  in  the 
valour  of  their  troops,  that  they  hoped  for  an  easy  victory  over  the  roy- 
alists. Padilla,  that  his  army  might  not  remain  inactive  while  flushed 
with  good  fortune,  laid  siege  to  Torrelobaton,  a  place  of  greater  strength 
and  importance  than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to  attack,  and 
which  was  defended  by  a  sufficient  garrison;  and  though  the  belieged 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  admiral  attempted  to  relieve  them, 
he  took  the  town  by  storm  [March  1, 1531],  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  soldiers.  It  he  hacTmarched  instantly  with  his  victorious  army  to 
Tordesillas,  the  head  quarters  of  the  royalists,  he  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  making  an  effectual  impression  on  tneir  troops,  whom  he  would  have 
found  in  astonbhment  at  the  briskness  of  his  operations,  and  far  fix>m  being 
of  sufficient  strength  to  give  him  battle.  But  the  fickleness  and  imprudence 
of  the  Junta  prevented  his  takir^  this  step.  Incapable,  like  all  popular 
associations,  either  of  carrying  on  war  or  of  makii^  peace,  they  listened 
i^n  to  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  even  agreed  to  a  short  suspen* 
sion  of  arms.  This  negotiation  terminated  in  nothing;  but  while  it  was 
canyn^  on,  many  of  Padilla's  soldiers,  unacquainted  with  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  went  off  with  the  booty  whicbthey  had  got  at  TcHrelobatoii: 
and  others,  wearied  out  by  the  unusual  lei^th  of  the  campaign,  deserted.! 
The  constable  too  had  lebure  to  assemble  his  forces  at  Buigos,and  to  pie* 
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ptre  erery  thio^  for  taking  the  field ;  and  as  soon  as  the  truce  exptred,  he 
ejected  a  junction  with  the  Conde  de  Haro,  in  spite  of  all  Padilla*s  efforts 
to  prevent  it.  They  advanced  immediately  towards  Torrelobaton ;  and 
Padilla,  finding  the  number  of  bis  troops  so  diminished  that  he  durst  net 
risk  a  battle,  attempted  «to  retreat  to  Toro,  which*  if  he  could  have  accom- 
plished, the  invasion  of  Navarre  at  that  juncture  by  the  French,  and  the 
necessity  which  the  regents  must  have  been  under  of  detaching  men  to 
that  kingdom,  might,  have  saved  him  from  danger.  But  Haro,  sensible 
how  fatal  the  consequences  would  be  of  sufiering  him  to  escape,  marched 
with  such  rapidity  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  that  he  came  up  with  him 
near  V^illalarjrAprU  23],  and^  without  waiting  for  his  infantry,  advanced  to 
the  attack,  radilla's  army,  (ati^^ued  and  disheartened  by  their  precipitant 
retreat,  which  they  could  not  distinguish  fix)m  a  flight,  ha{)pened  at  that 
time  to  be  passing  over  a  ploughed  field,  on  which  such  a  violent  rain  had 
fallen,  that  tne  soloierssunk  almost  to  the  knees  at  every  step,  and  remained 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  field-pieces  which  the  royalists  had  bruiight 
along  with  them.  All  these  circumstances  so  disconcerted  and  intimidated 
raw  soldiers,  without  facing  the  enemy,  or  making  any  resistance,  they  fied 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  Padilta  exerted  himself  with  extraordlinaiy 
courage  and  activity  in  order  to  rally  them,  though  in  vain ;  fear  rendering 
them  deaf  both  to  bis  threats  and  entreaties ;  upon  which,  finding  matters 
irretrievable,  and  resolvii^  not  to  survive  the  disgrace  of  that  day,  and  the 
ruin  of  his  party,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy  \  but  being 
wounded  and  (fismounted,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  His  principal  officera 
shared  the  same  fate ;  the  common  soldiers  were  allowed  to  depart  unhurt, 
the  nobles  being  too  ^nerous  to  kill  men  who  threw  down  their  arms.'* 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  did  not  suffer  Padilla  to  linger  long  in 
expectation  of  what  should  befall  him.  Next  day  he  was  condemned  to 
loae  his  head,  though  without  any  regular  trial,  the  notoriety  of  the  crinoe 
bei|ig  supposed  sunicient  to  superseae  the  formality  of  a  legal  process. 
He  was  led  instantly  to  execution,  together  with  Don  John  Bravo,  and 
Don  Francis  Maldonada,  the  former  commander  of  the  Segovians,  and  the 
latter  of  the  troops  of  Salamanca.  Padilla  viewed  the  approach  of  death 
with  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude;  and  when  Bravo,  his  fellow-sufferer, 
expressed  some  indignation  at  hearing  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor,  he 
checked  him,  by  observing*  *^  That  yesterday  was  the  time  to  have  dis- 
played the  spint  of  gentlemen,  this  day  to  die  with  the  meekness  of  Chris- 
tians." Being  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife  and  to  the  community  of 
Toledo,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  addressed  the  former  with  a  manly 
and  virtuous  tenderness*  and  the  latter  with  the  exultation  natural  to  one 
who  considered  himself  as  a  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  his  country .t 

•  Sandov.  345,  Ate  P.  Mart  En.  790.  Mlnlana,  Conthu  p.  96.  Epitome  de  1«  Vide  y  Hachoa 
del  Finper.  Carloa  V.  por  D.  Juan  Anion.  4e  Vera  v  Zuniga,  4to.  Bfadr.  IS37.  p.  19. 

f  The  strain  of  tjieae  leiten  is  so  eloquent  and  high  spirited,  that  t  liave  translated  tliem  ibr  die 
■Dlertainmeatof  my  readers. 

TJUUUer§f  Ihm,  Jokn PadmaiohU vife. 

If  your  grief  did  not  aflUet  me  more  than  my  own  death,  I  should  deem  myself  perfectly  happy. 
Por  the  end  of  life  being  certain  to  all  men,  the  Almighty  confers  a  mark  of  distinguishing  ftivoar 
upon  that  person,  for  whom  I«b  appobits  a  death  such  as  mine,  which,  tboncta  lam<{nted  by  many.  Ii 
neverthdea  acceptable  unto  him.  It  would  require  more  time  than  I  now  have,  to  write  any  thiag 
that  could  aflford  you  consolation.  That  my  enemlei}  ^i\\  not  grant  me,  nor  do  I  wish  to  delay  the 
teoeptton  of  that  crown  which  1  hope  to  enjoy.  You  may  bewail  your  own  loss,  bat  net  my  death, 
which,  being  so  honourable,  ought  not  to  be  lamented  by  any.  My  soul,  for  nothing  else  Is  left  to 
roe,  1  bequeath  to  you.  Tou  will  receive  it,  as  the  thing  in  this  world  which  you  valued  most.  I 
do  not  write  to  my  (bthei  Pero  Lopes,  because  I  dare  not ;  for  though  I  have  shown  mys«lf  *o  be 
his  son  In  daring  to  lose  myttfb,  I  have  itot  been  the  heir  of  his  good  fortune.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
mj  anv  thing  more,  that  I  may  not  thre  the  executioner,  who  waits  ibr  me.  and  thai  I  may  not  exdtt 
a  suspicion,  that,  in  order  to  prolong  my  life.  I  lengthen  out  my  letter.  My  servant  Soda,  an  eye- 
witness, and  to  whom  t  have  communicated  my  most  secret  thoughts,  will  inform  you  of  what  I 
cannot  now  wfita;  and  thus  I  rest,  expeotiog  the  instrument  of  your  grief,  aud  of  n^doUveranco.** 
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Alter  thisy  be  suliinitted  quietly  to  his  fate.  Most  of  the  Spanish  historians, 
accustomed  to  ideas  of  government  and  of  regal  power,  very  different  from 
those  upon  which  he  acted,  have  been  so  eager  to  testify  their  disappro- 
bation of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  they  have  neg;lecten,  or 
have  been  afraid  to  do  justice  to  his  virtues ;  and  by  blackening  his  memory, 
have  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  that  pity  which  is  seldom  denied  to 
flhistrious  sufferers. 

The  victory  at  Villalar  proved  as  decisive  as  it  was  complete.  Valla- 
doJid,  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  associated  cities,  opened  its  gate* 
immediately  to  the  conquerors,  and  being  treated  with  great  clemency  by 
the  regents,  Medina  del  Campo,  Segovia,  and  many  other  towns,  followed 
its  example.  This  sudden  dissolution  of  a  confederacy,  formed  not  upon 
slight  di^usts,  or  upon  trifling  motives,  into  which  the  whole  body  of  (he 
I»eople  had  enterecL  and  which  had  been  allowed  time  to  acquire  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  order  and  consistence  by  establishing  a  regular  plan 
of  government,  is  the  strongest  proof  either  of  the  inabili^  of  its  leaders, 
or  of  some  secret  discord  reusing  among  its  members.  Though  part  of 
that  army  by  which  they  had  been  subdued  was  obli£;ed,  a  few  days  afler 
the  battle,  to  march  towards  Navarre,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  French  in  that  kingdom,'  nothing  could  prevail  on  the  dejected  com- 
mons of  Castile  to  take  arms  a^ain,  and  to  embrace  such  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  acquiringthose  rights  and  privileges  for  which  they  had 
appeared  so  zealous.  The  city  of  Toledo  alone,  animated  by  Donna 
Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's  widow,  who,  instead  of  bewailing  her  husband 
with  a  womanish  sorrow,  prepared  to  revenge  his  death,  and  to  prosecute 
that  cause  in  defence  of  which  he  had  suffered,  must  be  excepted.  Respect 
for  her  sex,  or  admiration  for  her  courase  and  abilities,  as  well  as  sympathy 
with  her  misfortunes,  and  veneration  tor  the  memory  of  her  husband,  se- 
cured her  the  same  ascendant  over  the  people  which  he  had  possessed. 
The  prudence  and  vigour  with  which  shfe  acted,  justified  that  confidence 
they  placed  in  her.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general  in  Navarre,  encou- 
ragiEig  him  to  invade  Castile  by  the  offer  of  powerful  assistance.  She 
eimeavoured  hj  her  letters  and  emissaries  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes 
of  the  other  cities.  She  raised  soldiers,  and  exacted  a  great  sum  from  the 
cleigy  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  on  foot*  She  employed  every  artifice  that  could  interest  or  inflame 
the  populace.  For  this  purpose  she  ordered  crucifixes  to  be  used  by  her 
troops  instead  of- colours,  as  if  they  had  been  at  war  with  infidels  and 
enemies  of  reli^on ;  she  marched  through  the  streets  of  Toledo  with  her 
sou,  a  young  child,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  seated  on  a  mule,  having  a 
standard  carried  biefore  him,  representing  the  manner  of  his  father's  cxe- 
cution.t  By  all  these  means  she  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in  such 
perpetual  agitation  as  prevented  their  passions  from  subsiding,  and  rendered 
them  insensible  of  the  darters  to  which  they  were  exposed,  by  standinjj 

Bit  lAtUr  U  tk$  CUt  of  Toledo, 

"  To  tbee,  the  crown  of  Spain,  tnd  Uie  Ugttt  of  Uie  whole  world,  flree  fhm  Um  tiiM 
GoUm:  to  Uiee,  who.  bv  abedding  Uie  blood  of  ttrangers,  as  well  aa  Uiir  own  blood,  baat  recovered 
ibefftr  for  ibyaelf  and  thy  neighbouring  chips,  Uiy  legithnate  ton,  Juan  de  Padilla,  give*  InrormalJon. 
kow  by  tbe  Mood  of  hh  body,  thy  ancient  victories  are  to  be  refreshed.  If  fkte  haUi  not  pennitlcd 
■y  MtkNM  to  be  placed  among  your  successAil  and  celebrated  ezptoits,  Um  fault  hath  been  in  my  HI 
fortune,  not  In  my  good  will.  Thte  I  request  of  thee,  aa  of  a  mother,  to  accept,  since  God  hath  ei  ven 
me  Bocolng  toon  to  lose  for  thy  sake,  than  that  wtiich  I  am  now  to  relinquish.  I  am  more  solidtoai 
about  rby  good  opinion  Uian  about  my  own  life.  The  sbiftinn  of  fortune,  which  nerer  stands  sOU, 
arc  many.  But  this  I  see  with  bfinjte  consolation,  that  I,  the  least  of  thy  children,  suffer  deaib 
for  tbce;  and  that  thou  bast  nursed  at  thy  breasts  such  as  may  take  vengeance  for  my  wronpL 
If  any  loagues  wiU  relate  the  manner  of  my  death,  of  which  1  am  atin  Ignorant,  though  I  know  It 
to  be  near.  My  end  wHl  testify  what  was  my  desire.  My  soul  t  recommend  to  thee  as  to  tba 
patrooesa  of  Christianity.  Of  my  body  I  say  nothing,  for  it  Is  Hot  mbie.  I  can  write  noUiIng  more, 
for  at  ihto  Tory  aioroant  I  fed  tbe  knife  at  mv  Uiroau  with jreaier  dread  eT  tlqr  disfileasara,  thai 
apprehension  of  my  own  pain.**    Bandov.  Hist.  voL  1.  p.  478. 
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alone  in  opposition  to  the  royal  authority.  While  the  army  was  employed 
in  Navarre,  the  Teg^ts  were  unable  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Toledo 
by  force :  and  all  \he\r  endeavours,  cither  to  diminish  Donna  Maria's 
credit  witn  the  people,  or  to  gain  her  by  laiige  promises  and  the  solicitation! 
of  her  brother  the  Marquis  de  Mondeiar,  proved  ineffectual.  Upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  Navarre,  part  of  the  army  returned  into 
Castile,  and  invested  Toledo.  Even  this  made  no  impression  on  the 
intrepid  and  obstinate  courage  of  Donna  Maria  She  defended  the  town 
with  vigour,  her  troops  in  several  sallies  beat  the  royalists,  and  no  progress 
was  made  towards  reducing  the  place,  until  the  cleigy,  whom  she  had 
highly  offended  by  invading  their  property,  ceased  to  support  her.  As 
joon  as  they  received  information  of  the  death  of  William  de  Croy,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  whose  possession  of  that  see  was  their  chief  grievance, 
and  tnat  the  emperor  had  named  a  Castilian  to  succeed  him,  they  openly 
turned  against  her,  and  persuaded  the  people  that  she  had  acquired  such 
influence  over  them  by  the  force  of  enchantments,  that  she  was  assisted 
by  a  familiar  dannon  which  attended  her  in  the  form  of  a  Negro-maid,  and 
that  by  its  suggestions  she  regulated  evciy  part  of  her  conduct.*  The 
credulous  muUjtude,  whom  their  impatience  of  a  long  blockade,  and 
despsLir  of  obtaining  succours  either  from  the  cities  formerly  in  confederacy 
with  them,  or  from  the  French,  rendered  desirous  of  ijeace,  took  arms' 
asrainst  her,  and  driving  her  out  of  the  city,  surrendered  it  to  the  royalists 
[October  26j.  She  retired  to  tne  citadel,*  which  she  defended  with 
amazing  fbrtitude  four  months  longer ;  and  when  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremities,  she  made  her  escape  in  disgiiise  [February  10],  and  fled  to  For- 
tu£^f,  where  she  had  many  relations.] 

Upon  her  flight  the  citadel  sui^endered.  Tranquillity  wa^  re-established 
in  Castile  ;  and  this  bolfl  attempt  of  the  commons,  like  all  unsuccessful 
insurrections,  contributed  to  confirm  and  extend  the  power  of  the  crovni, 
which  it  was  intended  to  moderate  and  abrid^.  The  Cortes  still  con^ 
tinued  to  make  a  part  of  the  Castilian  constitution,  and  was  summoned  to 
meet  whenever  the  king  stood  in  need  of  money ;  but  instead  of  adherir^ 
to  their  ancient  and  cautious  form  of  examining  and  redressing  public 
grievances,  before  they  proceeded  to  grant  any  supply,  the  more  courtly 
custom  of  voting  a  donative  in  the  first  place  was  introduced,  and  the 
soverei^^  having  obtained  all  that  he  wanted^  never  allowed  them  to  enter 
into  any  inquiry,  or  to  attemjjt  any  reformation  injurious  to  his  authority. 
The  privileges  which  the  cities  had  enjoyed  were  gradually  circum- 
Bcribcd  or  abolished ;  their  commerce  began  from  this  period  to  decline, 
and  becoming  less  wealthy  and  less  populous,  they  lost  that  jwwcr  and 
influence  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  Cortes. 

While  Castile  was  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  civil  war ;  the  kingdom 
iif  Valencia  was  torn  by  intestine  commotions  still  more  vioIenL  The 
association  which  had  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Valencia  in  the  year  one 
tliousand  five  hundred  and  twenty,  and  which  was  distii^ished  by  the 
natne  of  the  Germanada,  continued  to  subsist  after  the  emperor's  departure 
from  Spain.  The  members  of  it,  upon  pretext  of  defending  the  coasts 
against  the  descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Barbaiy,  and  under  sanction  of  that 
pennission  which  Charles  had  rashly  granted  them,  refused  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  But  as  the  grievances  wtich  the  Valencians  aimed  at  re- 
dressing, pnKeeded  from  the  arrogance  and  exactions  of  the  nobilftj^, 
rather  than  from  any  unwarrantable  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  their 
resentment  tinned  chiefly  against  (he  former.  As  soon  as  they  were 
allowed  the  use  of  Urms,  and  became  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  they 
grew  impatient  to  take  vengeance  of  their  oppressors.  They  dSove  the 
nc)blcs  out  of  most  of  the  cities,  plundered  their  housei;,  wastedf  their  landa* 
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and  assaulted  their  castles.  They  then  proceeded,  to  elect  thirteen  per^ 
sons,  one  trom  each  company  of  tradesmen,  established  in  Valencia*  and 
committed  the  administmtiou  of  goveniment  to  them>  under  pretext  that 
the^  would  refoim  the  laws^  establish  one  uniform  mode  ot  dispensing 
justice  without  partiality  or  record  to  the  distinction  of  ranks^  and  thus 
restore  men  to  some  deeree  of  their  original  equality. 

The  nobles  were  obliged  to  take  arms  in  self-defence.  Hostilities 
b^an,  and  were  carried  on  with  aH  the  rancour  with  which  resentment 
at  oppression  inspired  the  one  party,  and  the  idea  of  insulted  dignity  ani- 
mated the  other.  As  no  person  of  honourable  birth,  or  of  liberal  education^ 
joined  the  Germanada,  the  councils  as  well  as  troops  of  the  confederacy 
were  conducted  by  low  mechanics,  who  acquired  the  confidence  of  an 
enraged  multitude  chiefly  by  the  fierceness  oi  their  zeal  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  proceedings.  Amon^  such  men,  the  laws  introduced  in 
civUized  nations,  in  order  to  restram  or  moderate  the  violence  of  war, 
were  unknown  or  despised ;  and  they  run  into  the  wildest  excesses  ot 
cruelty  and  outrage. 

The  emperor,  occupied  with  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  Castilef 
which  more  immediately  threatened  the  subversion  of  his  power  and  pre- 
it^ative,was  unable  to  give  much  attention  to  the  tumults  m  Valencia,  and 
)elt  the  nobility  of  that  Kingdom  to  fight  their  own  battles.  His  viceroy, 
the  Conde  de  Melito,  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  forces  which  the 
nobles  raised  among  the  vassals.  The  Germanada^  carried  on  the  war 
during  the  years  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  and  twenty-one 
with  a  more  persevering  courage  than  could  have  been  e:qpected  from  a 
body  so  tumultuary,  under  the  conduct  of  such  leaders.  They  defeated 
the  nobility  in  several  actions,  which,  though  not  considerable,  were 
extremely  sharp.  They  repulsed  them  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  differ- 
ent towns.  But  the  nooles  by  their  superior  skill  in  war,  and  at  the  head 
of  troops  more  accustomed  to  service,  gained  the  advantage  in  most  of  the 
rencounters.  At  length  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Castilian  cavaliy, 
which  the  regents  despatched  towards  Valencia,  soon  after  tlieir  victoiy 
over  Padilla  at  Villalar,  and  by  their  assistance  the  Valencian  nobles 
acquired  such  superiority  that  they  entirely  broke  and  ruined  the  Ger- 
manada.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were  put  to  death  almost  without 
any  fonnali^  of  le^l  trial,  ana  suffered  such  cruel  punishments  as  the 
sense  of  recent  injunes  prompted  their  adversaries  to  inflict.  The  govern- 
ment of  Valencia  was  re-established  in  its  ancient  form.* 

In  Aragon,  violent  symptoms  of  the  same  spirit  of  disaffection  and  sedi* 
tjon  which  reigned  in  the  other  kii^doms  of  Spain,  beean  to  appear,  but 
bj  (he  prudent  conduct  of  the  viceroy,  Don  John  de  Lanusa,  they  were 
so  far  composed,  as  to  prevent  their  breakii^  out  into  any  open  insurrec- 
tion.  But  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  annexed  to  the  crown  ot  Aragon,  the 
same  causes  which  had  excited  the  commotion  in  Valencia,  produced 
effects  no  less  violent.  The  people,  impatient  of  the  hardships  which  they 
had  endured  under  the  rigia  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  took  arms  in  a 
tumultuary  manner  [March  19, 1521]  ;  deposed  their  viceroy,  drove  him 
out  of  the  island ;  and  massacred  every  gentleman  who  was  so  mifortunate 
as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  obstinacy  with  which  the  people  ot 
Majorca  persisted  in  their  rebellion,  was  equal  to  the  rage  with  which 
they  began  it.  Many  and  vigorous  efforts  were  requisite  in  wder  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience ;  and  tranquillity  was  re-established  in  «veiy  part  of 
Spaiiu  before  the  Majorcans  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  their  sovere%n.t 

While  the  spirit  of  disai&ction  was  so  general  among  the  Spaniards^  and 

**  Araentola  Annales  de  Aragon,  cap.  75. 00.  00.  lia  Sayet  Annaln  de  Aragon,  cap.  5.  19^ 
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«o  marry  causes  concurred  in  precipitating  them  into  such  rfblent  mcai5upes, 
in  oixier  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  it  may  appear  strange, 
that^  the  malecontents  in  the  different  kingdoms  dioula  have  carried  on 
their  operations  without  any  mutual  concert,  or  even  any  intercourse  with 
each  other.  By  uniting  their  councils  and  arms,  they  might  have  acted 
both  with  fipreater  force  and  with  more  effect.  Tne  appearance  of  a 
national  confederacy  would  have  rendered  it  no  less  respectable  aoKXig 
the  people  thati  formidable  to  the  crown ;  and  the  emperor,  unable  to 
resist  such  a  combination,  must  have  complied  with  any  terms  which  the 
members  of  it  should  have  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  Many  things,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  Spaniards  from  forming  themselves  into  one  body,  and 
pursuir^  common  measures.  The  people  of  the  different  kingdoms  in 
Spain,  though  they  were  become  the  subjects  of  the  same  sovereign, 
retained,  in  mil  force,  their  national  antipathy  to  each  other.  The  remem- 
brance of  their  ancient  rivalship  and  hostilities  was  still  lively,  and  the 
sense  of  reciprocal  injuries  so  strong,  as  to  prevent  them  from  actiiig  with 
confidence  and  concert.  Each  nation  chose  rather  to  depend  on  its  own 
efibrts,  and  to  maintain  the  struggle  alone,  than  to  implore  the  aid  of 
neighbours  whom  they  distrusted  and  hated.  At  the  same  time  the  forms 
of  government  in  the  several  kin^oms  of  Spain  were  so  different,  and  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained,  as  well  as  the  alterations  and  amend- 
ments in  policy  which  they  attempted  to  introduce,  so  various,  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  bnne^  them  to  unite  in  any  common  plan.  To  ih\s  disunion 
Charles  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  Spanish  crowns ;  and 
while  each  of  the  kingdoms  followed  separate  measures,  they  were  all 
obliged  at  last  to  conform  to  the  will  of-their  sovereign. 

Tne  arrival  of  the  emperor  in  Spain  filled  his  subjects  who  had  been  in 
arms  against  him  with  deep  apprehensions,  fix>m  vdiich  he  soon  delivered 
them  by  an  act  of  clemency  no  less  prudent  than  generous.  After  a 
rebellion  so  general,  scai-cely  twenty  persons,  amon^  so  many  criminals 
obnoxious  to  the  law,  had  been  punisned  capitally  m  Castile.  Thoi^ 
atrorigly  soHcited  by  his  council,  Charles  refused  to  shed  any  more  blood 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner;  and  published  a  general  pardon  [October 
f  8],  extending  to  all  crimes  committed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrections,  from  which  only  fourscore  persons  were  excepted.  Even 
these  he  seems  to  have  named,  rather  with  ap  intention  to  intimidate 
others,  than  from  any  inclination  to  seize  them ;  for  when  an  officious  cour- 
tier offered  to  inform  him  where  one  of  the  most  considerable  among  them 
was  concealed,  he  avoided  it  by  a  good-natured*  pleasantry;  "Go?*  says 
he;  "  I  have  now  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  that  man,  but  he  has  some  cause 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  me,  and  you  would  be  better  employed  in 
telling  him  that  I  am  here,  than  in  acquaintmg  me  with  the  place  of  his 
retreat.'**  By  this  appearance  of  magnanim%,  as  well  as  by  his  care  to 
avoid  every  thing  Vhich  had  disgusted  the  Castilians  during  his  former 
residence  among  them;  by  his  address  in  assumirig  their  manners,  in  ^ 
speaking  their  language,  and  in  complying  with  all  their  humours  and 
customs,  he  acquired  an  ascendant  over  them  which  hardly  aiw  of  their 
native  monarchs  had  ever  attained,  and  brought  them  to  support  nim  in  all 
his  enterprises  with  a  zeal  and  valour  to  which  he  owed  more  of  hb  suc- 
cess and  grandeur.t 

About  the  time  that  Charles  landed  in  Spain,  Adrian  set  out  for  Italy  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  dignity.  But  though  the  Roman  people  loi%ed 
extremely  for  his  arrival,  they  could  not,  on  bis  first  appearance,  conceal 
their  surprise  and  disappointment.  Afler  being  accustomed  to  the  princek 
magnificeiice  of  Julius,  and  the  elegant  splendour  of  Leo»  they  beheld  wiQ 
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oontempt  an  old  man  of  an  humble  deportment^  and  of  austere  manners^  an 
foemy  to  pomp,  destitute  of  taste  in  we  arts,  and  unadorned  with  any  of 
tie  e;tternal  accomplishments  which'  the  vulvar  expect  in  those  raised  to 
eminent  stations.*  Nor  did  bis  political  views  and  maxims  seem  less 
itruii^  and  astonisfaing  to  the  pontifical  ministers.  He  acknowledged  and 
bewailed  the  corruptions  \f  hicb  abounded  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the 
ooort  of  Rome,  ana  prepared  to  reform  bodi ;  he  discovered  tK>  intention 
of  aggrandizing  his  family;  he  even  scrupled  at  retaining  such  territories 
as  some  of  his  predecessors  had  acquirea  by  violence  or  fraud,  rather  than 
br  any  legal  title,  and  for  that  reason  he  invested  Francesco  Maria  de 
Kovere  anew  .  in  the  dutchy  of  Urbino,  of  which  Leo  had  stripped  him, 
and  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  several  places  wrested  from  him 
by  the  church .t  To  men  little  habituated  to  see  princes  regulate  their 
conduct  by  the  maxims  of  morality  and  the  principles  of  justice,  these 
actions  of  the  new  pope  appeared  incontestable  proofs  of  his  weakness  or 
inexperience.  Adnan,  who  was  a  perfect  strar^r  to  the  complex  and 
intricate  system  of  Italian  politics,  and  who  could  place  no  confidence  in 
persons  whose  subtile  refinements  in  business  suited  so  ill  with  the  natural 
simplicity  and  candour  of  his  own  character,  being  oflen, embarrassed  and 
irresolute  In  his  deliberations,  the  opinion  of  his  incapacity  dail^  increased, 
until  both*  his  person  and  government  became  ot^jects  m  ridicule  among 
h»  subjects.! 

Adrian,  though  devoted  to  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  assume  the 
impartiality  which  became  the  common  father  of  Christendom,  and 
laboured  to  leconcile  the  contending  princes,  in  order  that  they  might  unite 
in  a  league  against  >  Solyman,  whose  conquest  of  Rhodes  rendered  him 
moDe  formidabTe  than  ever  to  Europe.^  But  this  was  an  undertaking  far 
b^ond  his  abilities.  To  examine  such  a  variety  of  pretensions,  to  adjust 
such  a  number  of  interfering  interests,  to  extinguish  the  passions  which 
ambition,  emulation,  and  mutual  injuries  had  kindled,  to  oring  so  many 
hostile  powers  to  pursue  the  same  scheme  with  unanimity  and  vigour, 
reouifed  not  only  uprightness  of  intention,  but  great  superiority  both  of 
onaerstandiiiff  and  address.  The  Italian  states  were  no  less  desirous  of 
peace  than  tne  pope.  The  Imperial  army  under  Colonna  wad  still  kept 
on  foot  j  but  as  tne  emperor's  revenues  m  Spain,  in  Naples,  and  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  were  either  exhausted  or  applied  to  some  other  purpose,  it 
depended  entirely  for  pay  and  subsistence  on  the  Italians.  A  great  part 
of  It  was  quartered  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  monthly  contributions  were 
levied  upon  the  Fbrentines,  tb^  Milanese,  the  Genoese,  and  Luccbese,  by 
the  yiceroy  of  Naples ;  and  though  all  exclaimed  against  such  oppression, 
and  were  impatient  to  be  delivered  from  it,  the  dread  of  worse  conse- 
quences from  the  rage  of  the  army,  or  the  resentment  of  the  emperor^ 
obliged  them  to  submit.|| 

1523.]  So  much  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  the  pope's  exhortations, 
and  to  a  bull  which  Ik  issued,  requiring  all  Christian  princes  to  consent  to 
a  truce  for  three  years,  that  the  imperial,  the  French^ and  English  ambas- 
sadors at  Rome,  were  empovrered  by  their  respective  courts  to  treat  of 
diat  matter ;  but  while  they  wasted  their  time  in  fruitless  negotiations, 
their  masters  continued  their  preparations  for  war.  The  Venetians,  who 
^  bad  hitfaerto  adhered  with  great  firmness  to  their  alliance  with  Francis, 
being  now  convinced  that  his  afiairs  in  Italy  were  in  a  desperate  situation, 
eirtered  into  a  les^gue  against  him  with  the  emperor  [June  28] ;  to  which 
Adrian,  at  the  instigation  of  his  countryman  ana  firiend  Charies  de  Laiinqy, 
Tioeroy  of  Naples,  who  persuaded  him  that  the  only  obstacles  to  peace 
aioae  firoai  the  ambition  of  the  French  king,  soon  after  acceded.    The 
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other  Italian  states  foUowed  their  example ;  and  Francis  vvu  left  without 
a  single  ally  to  resbt  the  efforts  of  so  mauj  enemies,  whose  armies  threat- 
ened, and  whose  territories  eneompassed,  his  dominions  on  eveiy  side.* 

The  dread  of  this  powerful  confederacy,  it  was  thought,  would  have 
obliged  Francis  to  keep  Wholly  on  the  dei^nsive,  or  at  least  have  prevented 
hi3  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy.  But  it  was  the  cha- 
racter of  that  prince,  too  apt  to  become  remiss,  and  even  negligent  on 
ordinaiy  occasions,  to  rouse  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  not  only  to 
encounter  it  with  spirit  and  intrepidity,  qualities  whicn  never  forsook  nim, 
but  to  provide  against  it  with  diligence  and  industry^  Before  his  enemies 
were  ready  to  execute  any  of  their  schemes,  Francis  had  assembled  a 
numerous  army.  His  authority  over  his  own  subjects  was  far  greater 
than  that  which  Charles  or  Henry  possessed  over  theirs.  They  depended 
on  their  diets,  their  Cortes,  and  their  parliaments,  for  money,  which  was 
usually  granted  them  in  small  sums,  very  slowly,  and  with  much  reluc- 
tance. The  Uxes  he  could  impose  were  more  considerable,  and  levied 
with  greater  despatch ;  so  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  he 
brought  his  armies  into  the  field  while  they  were  only  devising  ways  and 
means  for  raising  theirs.  Sensible  of  this  advantage,  Francis  hoped  to 
dbconcert  all  the  emperor's  schemes  by  marchinc;  m  person  into  tne  Mi- 
lanese ;  and  this  hold  opeasure,  the  more  formidaole  because  unexpected, 
could  scarcely  have  failed  of  producing  that  effect.  But  when  tne  van- 
guard of  his  army  had  already  reached  Lyons,  and  he  himself  was  has- 
tenir^  after  it  with  a  seconcf  division  of  his  troops^  t^e  discovery  of  a 
domestic  conspiracy,  which  threatened  the  ruin  ol  the  kingdom,  oc)l^;ed 
him  to  stop  short,  and  to  alter  his  measures. 

The  author  of  this  dangerous  plot  was  Charles  duke  of.  Bourbon,  lord 
high  constable,  whose  noble  birth,  va^t  fortune,  and  hi^  office,  raised  him 
to  oe  the  most'powerful  subject  in  France,  as  his  ^reat  talents,  equally 
suited  to  the  field  or  the  council,  and  his  signal  services  to  the  crown,  ren- 
dered him  the  most  illustrious  and  deserving.  The  near  resemblance 
between  the  king  and  him  in  many  of  their  qualities,  both  being  f<xKi  of 
war,  and  ambitious  to  excel  in  manly  exercises,  as  well  as  their  equali^ 
in  age,  and  their  proximity  of  blood,  oueht  naturally  to  have  secured  to 
hita  a  considerable  share  in  that  monarch  s  favour,  fiut  unhappily  Louise^ 
the  king's  mother,  had  contracted  a  violent  aversion  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, for  no  better  reason  than  because  Anne  of  Bretagne,  the  queen  of 
Louis  the  XIL,  with  whom  she  lived  in  perpetual  enmity,  had  discovered 
a  peculiar  attachment  to  that  branch  of  thenroyal  family ;  and  had  taufi^ht 
her  son,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  any  impression  which  his  momer 
^ave  him,  to  view  all  the  constable's  actions  with  a  mean  and  unbecoming 
ica lousy.  His  distinguished  merit  at  the  battle  of  Marignano  had  not 
oeen  sufficiently  rewarded ;  he  had  been  recalled  from  th^  government  of 
Milan  upon  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  had  met  with  a  a>ld  reception, 
which  his  prudent  conduct  in  that  difficult  station  did  not  deserve ;  the 
payment  of  his  pensions  had  been  suspended  without  any  good  cause  ; 
and  during  the  campaign  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
the  king,  as  has  already  been  related,  had  affronted  him  in  presence  of 
the  whole  army,  by  givii^  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duKe  of  Aleo- 
con.  The  constable,  at  first,  bore  these  indi^ities  with  greater  modera- 
tion than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  high-spirited  prince,  conscioas 
of  what  was  due  to  his  rank  and  to  his  services.  Such  a  multiplicity  of 
injuries,  however,  exhausted  his  patience ;  and  inspiring  him  with  thoughts 
of  revenge,  he  retired  from  court,  and  began  to  hold  a  secret  correspond^ 
fiDce  witli  some  of  the  emperor's  ministers. 

About  that  time  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  happened  to  die  without  leaving 
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■Qlf  diildren.  Louise,  of  a  disposition  no  less  amorous  than  vinaictivey 
and  still  susceptible  of  the  tender  passions  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  began 
to  view  the  constable,  a  prince  as  amiable  as  he  was  accomplished,  with 
other  eyes ;  and  notwithstandine  the  great  disparity  of  their  years,  die 
icHincd  the  scheme  .of  ^  marrying  dim.  JDOurbon,  who  might  have  expected 
every  thing  to  which  an  ambitious  mind  can  aspire,  from  the  doating  fond- 
oess  of  a  woman  who  governed  her  son  and  the  kingdom,  being  incapable 
<iither  of  imitating  the  queen  in  her  sudden  transition  from  hatred  to  love, 
<v  of  dissembling  so  meanly  as  to  pretend  affection  for  one  who  had  per- 
secuted him  so  long  with  unprovoked  malice,  not  only  lejected  the  match, 
out  embittered  his  refusal  by  some  severe  raillery  on  Louise^s  person  ana 
character.  She,  finding  herself  not  only  contemned  but  insulted,  her  dis^ 
appointed  love  turned  into  hatred,  and  since  she  could  not  marry,  she 
•esolved  to  ruin  Bourbon. 

For  this  purpose  she  consulted  with  chancellor  Du  Prat,  a  man  who,  by 
a  base  prostitution  of  great  talents  and  of  superior  skill  in  his  profession, 
had  risen  to  that  hieh  office,  fiy  bis  advice,  a  law-suit  was  commenced 
against  the  constable,  for  the  whole  estate  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. Part  of  it  was  claimed  in  the  kill's  name,  as  having  fallen  to  the 
crown ;  part  in  that  of  Louise,  as  the  nearest  heir  in  blood  of  the  deceased 
duchess.  Both  these  claims  were  e<}ually  destitute  of  any  foundation  io 
justice  ;  but  Louise,  by  her  solicitaUons  and  authority,  and  Du  Prat,  by 
employing  aU  the  artifices  and  chicanery  of  law,  prevailed  on  the  judges 
to  order  toe  estate  to  be  sequestered.  This  unjust  decision  drove  the  con- 
stable to  despair,  and  to  measures  which  despair  alone  could  have  dic- 
tated. He  renewed  his  intrigues  in  the  Imperial  court,  and  flattering  him- 
self that  the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered  would  justify  his  having 
recourse  to  any  means  in  order  to  obtain  revenge,  he  offered  to  transfer 
his  allegiance  from  his  natural  sovereign  to  the  emceror,  and  to  assist  hiro 
in  the  conquest  of  France.  Charles,  as  well  as  the  kin^  6f  England,  to 
whom  the  secret  was  communicated,*  expecting  prodigious  advantages 
from  his  revolt,  were  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  spa^ 
neither  promises  nor  allurements  which  might  help  to  confirm  him  in  his 
resolution.  The  emperor  offered  him  in  marriage  his  sister  Eleanor,  the 
widow  of  the  kinfi^  of  Portugal,  with  an  ample  portion.  He  was  included 
as  a  principal  in  tne  treaty  between  Charles  and  Henr^.  The  counties  of 
Provence  and  Dauphind  were  to  be  settled  onihim  with,  the  title  of  king. 
The  emperor  engaged  to  enter  France  by  the  Pyrenees :  and  Heniy,  sup- 
ported hj  the  Flemings,  to  invade  Picardy  ;  while  twelve  thousand  Ger- 
mans, levied  at  their  common  charge,  were  to  penetrate  into  Buigundy. 
and  to  act  in  concert  with  Bourbon,  who  undertook  to  raise  six  thousand 
men  among  his  friends  and  vassals  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  deep-laid  and  dangerous  plot  was  suspended,  until  the  km^ 
should  cross  the  Alps  with  the  only  army  capable  of  defending  his  domi- 
nions; and  as  he  was  far  advanced  in  his  march  for  that  purpose,  France 
was  on  the  brink  of  destruction.! 

Happily  for  that  kinsrdom,  a  negotiation  %vhich  had  now  been  canyiQg 
on  for  several  months,  tnough  conducted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
and  communicated  only  to  a.  few  cbosei\^  confidents,  could  not  altogether 
escape  the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  constable's  numerous  retainers, 
rendered  more  inquisitive  by  finding  that  they  were  distrusted.  Two  m 
these  gave  the  king  some  intimation  of  a  mysterious  correspondence  be- 
tween their  master  and  the  count  de  Roeux,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great 
confidence  with  the  emperor.  Francis,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to 
•ui^pect  that  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  would  be  so  base  as  to  betray  the 
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kfn^dom  to  its  enemies,  immediately  reared  to  Moulfnes,  where  tiie  cOB* 
itable  was  in  bed,  feigninr  Indisposition  that  he  might  not  be  obli^d  10 
accompany  the  king  into  Italy,  and  acquainted  him  of  the  intelligenoe 
which  he  had  received.  Bourbon,  with  great  solemratr,  and  the  most  im- 
posing afieotatioo  of  ingenuity  and  candour,  asserted  bis  own  innocence ; 
and  as  his  health,  he  said,  was  now  more  contirmed,  he  promised  to  join 
the  army  within  a  few  days.  Francis,  open  and  candici  himself,  and  too 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  those  virtues  in  others,  g^ve  such 
ciedit  to  what  he  said,  that  he  refused  to  arrest  him,  although  advised  to 
take  that  precaution  by  his  wisest  counsellors ;  and  as  if  the  danger  had 
been  over,  he  continued  his  march  towards  Lyons.  The  constable  set  out 
soon  after  [September],  seemihgly  with  an  intention  to  follow  him  ;  bat 
turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  and  aAer  infinite  fatigue 
and  peril,  escaped  all  the  parties  which  the  kine,  who  became  sensible  too 
late  of  his  own  credulity,  sent  out  to  intercept  him,  and  reached  Italy  id 
•afety.* 

Francis  took  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  bad  efiects  of  die 
irreparable  error  which  he  had  committed.  He  put  garrisons  in  all  the 
places  of  strength  in  the  constable^s  territories.  He  seized  all  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  could  suspect  of  being  bis  associates;  and  as  he  had  not 
hith/srto  discovered  the  whole  extent  of  the  conspirator's  schemes,  nor  knew 
how  far  the  infection  had  spread  among  his  subjects,  he  was  afraid  that 
his  absence  might  encourage  them  to  make  some  desperate  attempt,  and 
ioT  that  reason  relinquished  nis  intention  of  leading  his  army  in  person  into 
Italy. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  design  on  the  Milanese,  but  appointed 
Admiral  Bonni\'et  to  take  the  supreme  command  in  his  stead,  and  to  marcli 
into  that  countiy  with  an  army  thirty  thousand  strong.  Bonnivet  did  not 
owe  this  preferment  to  his  abilities  as  a  general ;  for  of  all  the  talents 
requisite  to  form  a  great  commander,  be  possessed  only  personal  courage, 
tlie  lowest  and  the  most  common.  But  he  was  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman  in  the  French  court,  of  agreeable  manners  and  insinuating 
address,  and  a  sprightly  conversation ;  and  Francis,  wIk)  lived  in  great 
familiarity  with  his  courtiers,  was  so  charmed  with  these  qualities,  that  he 
hotk)ured  him  on  all  occasions,  with  the  most  partial  and  distinguishtoff 
marks  of  his  favour.  He  was,  besides,  the  hnplacable  enemy  <tf 
Bourbon :  and  as  the  king  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust  at  tijat  juncture, 
iie  thought  the  chief  command  could  be  lodged  no  where  so  safely  as 
in  bis  hands.  ^ 

Cj^lonna,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Milanese,  his  owa 
conquest,  was  in  no  condition  tp'resist  such  a  formidable  army.  He  was 
'^testitute  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  bis  troops,  which  were  reduced  to  a 
ttnall  number,  by  sickness  or  desertion,  and  had,  for  that  reason,  been 
obliged  to  neglect  every  precaution  necessaiy'for  the  security  of  the 
country.  The  only  plan  wnich  he  formed  was  to  defend  the  passa^  of 
the  river  Tesino  against  the  French ;  and  as  if  he  had  foreotten  how 
easily  he  himself  had  disconcerted  a  similar  scheme  formed  by  Lautrec. 
he  promised  with  great  confidence  on  its  being  e^ctual.  But  in  spite  of 
all  his  cautkm,  it  succeeded  no  better  with  him  Aan  with  Lautrec.  Boo* 
wvet  passed  the  river  without  loss,  at  a  ford  which  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  Imperialista  retired  to  Milan,  preparing  to  abandon  the  town  ai 
soon  as  tlie  French  should  appear  before  it.  By  an  unaccountable  ncgli* 
aeiK «!,  which  Guicciardmi  imputes  to  intatuation,f  Bonnivet  did  not  advance 
tor  three  or  four  days,  and  lost  the  opportunity  with  which  his  good  fortune 
presented  him.  TbiB  citizens  recovered  from  tbeir  coastemation  z  Co- 
umna,  still  active  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  and  Morone,  whose  enmity  Id 
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FVuioe  rendered  him  indefatigable,  were  emplojed  nigbt  and  da^^  tb 
tepairing  the  fortificatiors,  in  amassing  provisions,  in  collecting  troops  from 
every  quarter;  and  by  the  time  the  French  approached,  had  put  the.  city 
■la  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  Bonnivet, after  some  fruitless  attempts  on 
(be  tow^  which  harassed  his  own  troops  more  than  the  enemy,  was 
obligedt  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

During,  these  transactions,  pope  Adrian  died :  an  event  so  much  to  the 
•atitfaction  of  the  Roman  people,  whose  hatrecl  or  contempt  of  him  aug^ 
mented  eveiy  day,  that  the  night  after  his  decease  they  adorned  the  door 
of  his  chief  physician's  house  with  garlands,  adding  this  inscription,  TO 
THE  DELIVERER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY.*  The  cardinal  de  Medici 
instantly  renewed  his  pretensions  to  the  papal '  djgnity,  and  entered  the 
conclave  with  high  expectations  on  his  own  part,  sm  a  general  opinion  of 
the  people  that  mey  would  be  successful,  but  though  supported  by  the 
Imperial  faction,  possessed  of  great  personal  interest,  ancf  capable  of  aH 
the  artiBces,  refinements,  and  corruption  which  reign  in  those  assemblies, 
the  obstinacy  and  intrigues  of  his  rivals  protracted  the  conclave  to  the 
unusual  length  of  fifty  days.  The  addres3  and  perseverance  of  the  ca^ 
dinal  at  last  surmounted  every  obstacle.  He  was  raised  to  the  head  of 
the  church  [November  Mtl,  and  assumed  the  government  of  it  by  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  The  choice  was  universally  approved  of.  High 
expNectations  were  conceived  of  a  pope,  whose  great  talents,  and  long  ex- 
perience in  business,  seemed  to  qualif^^  him  no  less  for  defending  th^ 
•ptritual  interests  of  the  church,  exp<»ed  to  imminent  danger  b^  the  progress 
cff  Lather's  opinions,  than  for  conducting  its  political  operations  with  the 
prudence  requisite  at  such  a  difficult  juncture ;  and  who,  besides  these 
advantages,  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  state  more  respectable,  by  having 
in  his  hands  the  government  of  Florence,  together  witn  the  wealth  of  the 
ikmily  of  Medici.t 

^  Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  disheartened  by  the  disappointment  of  his  ambi* 
tious  views  at  the  former  election,  had  entertained  more  sang^uine  hopes  of 
success  on  this  occasion.  Henry  wrote  to  the  emperor,  reminding  him  of 
his  ei^a^ements  to  second  the  pretensions  of  his  minister.  Wolsey  be- 
ftirred  himself  with  activity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  prize  for 
which  he  contended,  and  instructed  his  agents  at  Rome  to  spare  neither 
promises  nor  bribes  in  order  to  ^in  his  end.  But  Charles  had  either 
amused^  him  with  vain  hopes  which  he  never  intended  to  jp^tify,  of  he 
judred  it  impolitic  to  oppose  a  candidate  who  had  such  a  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding as  Medici ;  or  perhaps  the  cardinab  durst  not  venture  to  pro^'oke 
the  people  of  Rome,  wnile  their  indignation  against  Adrian's  memonr  was 
still  fresn,  by  placing  another  UUrtMnontam  on  the  papal  throne.  Wolsey,  ' 
after  all  his  expectations  and  endeavours,  had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pope 
elected,  of  such  an  age,  and  of  so  vigorous  a  constitution,  that  he  could  not 
derive  much  comfort  to  himself  from  the  chance  of  surviving  him.  This 
second  proof  fully  convinced  Wolsey  of  the  emperor's  insincerity,  and  it 
excited  m  him  all  the  resentment  which  a  haughty  mind  feels  on  being  at 
once  disappointed  and  deceived ;  and  though  Clement  endeavoured  to 
nothe  his  vindictive  nature  by  granting  him  a  commission  to  be  legate  in 
England  during  life,  with  such  ample  powers  as  vested  in  him  almost  the 
whole  papal  jurisdiction  in  that  kingdom,  tlie  iniuiy  he  had  now  received 
made  such  an  impresbion  as  entirely  dissolved  the  tie  which  had  united 
htm  to  Charles,  and  from  that  moment  he  meditated  reverse.  It  was 
necessary,  huwever,  to  conceal  his  intention  from  his  master,  and  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  it,  until,  by  a  dexterous  improvement  of  the  inciaents 
which  mtg^t  occur,  he  should  be  able  gradually  to  alienate  (be  kingV 
affectimn  frotn  the  emperor.    For  this  reason  he  was  so  Cu*  from  express* 
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ing;  any  uneasiness  on  account  of  (he  repuke  'which  he  had  met  with,  thift 
he  abounded  on  every  occasion,  private  as  well  as  public,  in  declaEatiooi 
of  his  hi^  satisfaction  with  Clement's  promotioD.* 

Henry  had.  during  the  campaign,  fulfilled,  with  great  siDcerity,  what- 
ever he  was  bound  to  perform  by  the  league  against  France,  thoi^  moie 
slowly  than  he  could  have  wished.  Hb  thoughtless  profusion,  iod  total 
neglect  of  economy,  reduced  him  oAen  to  great  straits  for  money.  The 
operations  of  war  were  now  carried  on  in  Eurooe  in  a  manner  veiy  difierent 
from  that  which  had  long  prevailed.  Instead  of  armies  suddenly  assem* 
bled,  which  under  distinct  chieftains  followed  their  prince  into  the  field  for 
a  short  space,  and  served  at  their  own  cost,  troops  were  now  levied  at 
g[reat  charges,  and  received  regularly  considerable  pay.  Instead  of  impa- 
tience on  both  sides  to  bring  every  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  a  battle,  which 
commonly  decided  the  fate  of  open  countries,  and  allowed  the  barons, 
together  with  t^eir  vassals,  to  return  to  their  ordinaiy  occupations  ;  towns 
were  fortified  with  ereat  art,  and  defended  with  much  obstinacy ;  war, 
from  a  veiy  simple,  became  a  very  intricate  science ;  and  campai^grew 
of  course  to  be  more  tedious  and  less  decisive.  The  expense  which  these 
alterations  in  the  military  system  necessarily  created,  appeared  intolerable 
to  nations  hitherto  unaccustomed  with  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes.  Hence 
proceeded  the  frugal,  and  even  parsimonious  spirit  of  the  English  pariia- 
ments  in  that  age,  which  Henry,  with  all  his  authority,  was  seldom  abk 
to  overcome.  The  commons,  having  refused  at  this  time  to  grant  him  the 
supplies  which  he  demanded,  he  had  recourse  to  the  ample  and  almost 
unlimited  prerogative  which  the  kings  of  England  then  possessed,  and  by 
a  violent  and  unusual  exertion  of  it,  raised  the  money  he  wanted.  This, 
however,  wasted  so  much  time,  that  it  was  late  in  the  season  [Sept.  20], 
before  his  army,  under  the  duke  of  Sufiblk,  could  take  the  field.  Beiqg 
joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  Flemings,  Suffolk  marched  into  Picardy, 
and  Francis,  from  his  extravagant  eagerness  to  recover  the  Milanese,  havmg 
lefl  that  frontier  almost  unguarded,  be  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banl^  of  the 
river  Oyse,  within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  filling  that  capital  with  con- 
sternation. But  the  arrival  of  some  troops  aetached  by  the  king,  who  was 
still  at  Lyons ;  the  active  gallantry  of  tne  French  officers,  who  allowed 
the  allies  no  respite  night  or  day ;  the  rigour  of  a  most  unnatural  season, 
together  widi  scarcity  of  provisions,  compelled  Suffolk  to  retire  [Novem- 
ber] ;  and  La  Trcmouille,  who  commanded  in  those  parts,  had  the  ^loiy 
not  only  of  having  checked  the  progress  of  a  formidable  army  with  a 
handful  of  men,  but  of  driving  them  with  ignominy  out  of  the  French 
territories.t 

The  emperor's  attempts  upon  Buigundy  and  Guienne  were  not  more 
fortunate,  tnough  in  both  these  provinces  Francis  was  equally  unprepared 
to  resist  them.  The  conduct  and  valour  of  his  generals  supplied  hb  want 
of  foresight ;  the  Germans,  who  made  an  irruption  into  one  of  these  pro^ 
▼inces,  smd  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  the  other,  were  repulsed  with 
(treat  disgrace. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1523,  during  which  Francis's  ^ood  fortune  and 
success  had  been  such  as  gave  all  Europe  a  high  idea  ot  hb  power  and 
resources.  He  had  discovered  and  disconcerted  a  dang^erous  conspiracy, 
tlie  author  of  which  he  had  driven  into  exile,  almost  without  an  attendant; 
he  had  rendered  abortive  all  the  schemes  of  the  powerfiil  confederacy 
formed  ajB^ainst  him ;  he  had  protected  his  dominions  when  attacked  on 
three  different  sides ;  and  though  his  army  in  the  Milanese  had  not  made 
such  progress  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  superiority  to  the 
enemy  in  number,  he  had  recovered,  and  still  kept  possession  of^  one  half 
of  that  dutchy. 
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15f4.1  The  dmuiiig  year  opened  with  events  roor»  disattroiii  to  Franot« 
Foutarabia  was  lost  bj  the  cowardice  or  treacheiy  of  its  govenxnr  LFeb. 
i7].  In  Italy,  the  allies  resolved  on#n  eariy  and  vigorous  effort*  in  order 
to  di^Kiasess  fionnivet  of  that  partof  the  Milanese  which  lies  beyond  th« 
Tesino.  Clement*  who*  under  the  pontificates  of  Leo  and  Adrian*  bad 
discovered  an  implacable  enmity  to  France*  began  now  to  view  the  power 
which  the  emperor,  was  daily  acquiring  in  Italy*  with  so  much  jealousy* 
that  he  refused  to  accede*  as  his  predecessors  had  done*  to  the  league 
against  Francis*  and  foigettins^  private  passions  and  animosities*  laboured* 
with  the  zeal  which  became  bis  character*  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
amoog  the  contending  parties.  But  all  his  endeavours  were  ineffectual ; 
a  numerous  army*  to  which  each  of  the  allies  fumisbed  tbeir  contingent  of 
troops*  was  assembled  at  Milan  by  the  beginning  of  March.  Lannqy*  vice- 
lo^  of  Naples*  took  the  command  of  it  upon  C^lonna's  death*  though  the 
chief  direction  of  military  operations  was  committed  to  Bourbon  and  the 
Marquis  de  Pescara:  the  latter  the^  ablest  and  most  enterprising  of  the 
Imperial  generals ;  the  former  inspired  by  his  resentment  wiih  new  acti- 
▼i^  and  invention*  and  acquainted  so  thoroughly  with  the  characters  of  the 
French  commanders*  the  genius  of  their  troops*  and  the  strength  as  well  at 
weakness  of  tbeir  armies*  as  to  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  party  which 
be  had  ioined.  But  all  these  advantages  were  nearly  lost  through  the 
emperor^  inability  to  raise  money  sufficient  for  executing  the  various  and 
extensive  plans  whicbhe  had  formed.  When  his  troops  were  comtnanded 
to  march*  they  mutinied  against  their  leaders*  demanding  the  pay  which 
was  due  to  them  for  some  months ;  and  disreg^arding  w)\h  the  menaces 
and  entreaties  of  their  officers*  threatened  to  pillage  the  city  of  MUan*  if 
they  did  not  instantly  receive  satisfaction.  Out  of  this  difficulty  the  gene- 
lals  of  the  allies  were  extricated  by  Morone*  who  prevailing  on  bis  coon^ 
trymen,  over  whom  his  influence  was  prodigious*  to  advance  the  sum  that 
was  requisite*  the  army  tock  the  field.*^ 

Bonnivet  was  destitute  of  troops  to  oppose  this  army*  and  still  more  of 
the  talents  which  could  render  him  an  equal  match  for  its  leaders.  AAer 
various  movements  and  encounters^  described  with  great  accuracy  by  the 
contemporary  historians*  a  detail  of  which  would  now  be  equally  umnter- 
estuig  and  uninstructive,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  strong  camp  in 
mhwi  he  had  intrenched  himself  at  Biagrassa.  Soon  after*  partly  by  bis 
own  misconduct*  partly  by  the  activity  of  the  enemy*  who  harassed  and 
niined  his  army  by  continual  skirmishes*  while  they  carefully  declined  a 
battle  which  he  often  offered  them ;  and  partly  by  the  caprice  of  6000 
Swiss*  who  refused  to  join  his  army*  tbou^  within  a  day's  march  of  it ; 
be  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  attemptii^  a  retreat  intoTrance*  through 
the  valley  of  Aost.  Just  as  ne  airived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sessia*  and 
began  to  pass  that  river*  Bourbon  and  Pescara  appeared  with  the  van^ard 
of  the  allies*  and  attacked  his  rear  with  fi;reat  fury.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  charge*  Bonnivet*  while  exerting  himself  with  much  valour*  was 
wounded  so  dangerously*  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  chevalier  Bayard*  who,  thotieh 
80  much  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court  that  he  never  lose  to  the  chief 
command*  was  always  called,  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the  post  of 
greatest  difficulty  and  importance.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  men  at  arms*  and  animating  them  by  his  presence  and  example 
to  sustain  the  wbde  shock  of  the  enemy's  troops*  he  gained  time  (or 
the  rest  of  his. countrymen  to  make  good  their  retreat.  But  in  ^his  service 
be  received  a  woima  which  he  immediately  perceived  to  be  mortal*  and 
being  unable  to  continue  ainr  longer  on  horseback*  he  ordered  one  of  his 
attendants  to  place  him  under  a  tree*  with  bis  face  towards  the  enemy ; 
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then  fixing  bk  eyes  on  the  ^ard  of  bb  sword,  wkicb  be  bald  up  iml^ad 
of  a  crofts^  he  addi-cssed  his  prayers  to  God^  and  in  this  potturet  wfakk 
became  bis  character  both  as  a  soldier  and  m  a  Cbristjan,  be  cahnlj 
waited  tbc  approach  of  death.  Bourbon,  who  led  the  (breoMSt  of  tas 
eoemy'd  troops,  found  bim  in  this  situation,  and  ciprcased  re^t  and  pkjr 
at  the  sigbt.  ^  Pity  not  me,*^  cried  the  higb-spirited  cbevalieiy  ^  1  die  at 
a  man  of  honour  ou^bt,  in  the  dischaij;e  of  my  duty ;  they  indeed  a» 
obiects  of  pity,  who  hgbt  against  their  kmg,  their  country,  and  their  oatb." 
The  Marquis  de  Pescara,  passing  soon  after,  manifested  his  admiration  of 
Bayard's  virtues,  as  well  as  bis  sorrow  for  bis  (ale,  with  the  ffeoerosity  of 
a  gallant  enemy ;  and  tinding  that  be  could  not  be  removed  with  satetf 
from  that  spot,  (urdered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and  appointed  propei 
persons  to  attend  bim.  He  died,  notwithstanding  their  care,  as  his  ances* 
tors  for  several  generations  bad  done,  in  the  beld  of  battle.  Pescam 
ordered  bis  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  to  his  relations ;  and  such  was 
the  respect  paid  to  military  merit  in  that  age,  (hat  the  duke  of  Savoy  com* 
manded  it  to  be  received  with  royal  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  bis  domi* 
libns ;  in  Dauphioe,  Bayard^s  native  country,  the  peopie  of  ail  ranks  came 
out  in  a  solemn  procession  to  meet  it.* 

Boonivet  led  back  the  shattered  remains  of  bis  army  into  Fiaoce ;  aad 
in  one  short  campaign,  Francis  was  stripped  of  all  be  bad  possessed  ia 
Italy,  and  left  without  one  ally  in  that  country. 

White  the  war,  kindled  by  the  emulation  ol  Charles  aad  Francis,  qiread 
over  so  many  countries  of  Elurope,  Germany  enjoyed  a  profourid  train 
quillity,  extremely  favourable  to  tne  reformatKMi,  which  contmued  loinakt 
promss  daily.  During  Lutber^s  confinement  in  bis  retreat  at  Wartbuq^ 
Canostadius,  one  of  bis  disciples,  animated  with  the  same  seal,  but  pos* 
sessed  of  less  prudence  and  moderation  than  bb  master,  began  to  propagate 
wild  and  dangerous  opinions,  chiefly  among  the  lower  peopk.  Encousaged 
bv  bb  exhortations,  they  rose  in  several  villages  of  Saxony,  broke  into  the 
churches  with  tumultuary  violence,  and  threw  down  and  destroyed  the 
images  with  which  they  wer^  adorned.  Those  irregular  and  outrageous 
proceedings  were  so  repugnant  to  all  the  elector's  cautious  maxims,  thatk 
if  they  had  not  received  a  timely  check,  they  could  hardly  have  iailea 
oi  alienating  from  the  reformers  a  priiv;e,  no  less  jealous  of  bis  own 
authority,  than  afiraid  of  giving  ofience  to  the  emperor,  and  other  patrons 
of  the  ancient  opinions.  Luther,  sensible  of  the  danger,  immediately 
quitted  bb  retreat,  without  waiting  for  Frederic's  permission,  and  returned 
to  Wittembeig  [March  6, 1522J.  Happily  for  the  reformation,  the  vcne* 
ration  for  bis  peraon  and  authonty  was  still  so  great,  that  bb  appearance 
alone  8tn>pressed  that  spirit  of  extravagance  which  beean  to  seize  bis 
party.  Carloetadius  and  hb  fanatical  ibllowers,  struck  dumb  by  bb  rebukesi 
submitted  at  once,  and  declared  that  tbey  beard  the  voice  ot  an  ai^^el,  net 
of  a  man.t 

Before  Lutber  left  bb  retreat,  he  had  bcgim  to  translate  the  Bible  into 
the  German  tongue,  an  undertaJcing  of  no  less  diffitnilty  than  importance^ 
of  which  be  was  extremely  fond ;  and  for  which  be  was  well  qualified : 
be  bad  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  original  languages!  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  hispired  writeis  ;  ud 
though  bis  compositk>ns  in  Latin  were  rude  and  barbarous,  be  was  reckoned 
a  mat  master  of  the  purity  of  bis  mother  tonpie,  and  could  express  him- 
self with  all  the  elegance  of  which  it  b  capable.  By  bb  own  assi(koos 
application,  together  with  the  assbtance  of  Afelanctbon  and  seve-dl  other 
of  lib  disciples,  be  finished  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  y^dT  162S ; 
end  the  puUkation  of  it  proved  more  fatal  to  the  cfaurcb  of  Rome,  tbei 
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A«t  of  all  his  own  works.  It  was  read  with  wonderful  avidi^  and 
attention  by  persons  of  every  rank.  Tbey  were  astonished  at  discoverhy 
Im>w  contraiy  the  precepts  ojf  (he  Author  of  our  religion  are,  to  llie  inven- 
tions of  those  pri4!sts  wbp  pretended  to  be  bis  vicegerents;  and  having 
now  in  their  hand  the  rule  of  faith,  thev  tbouj!;hl  tberoselvei  qualified,  by 
u>plyii^  iW  to  Judge  of  the  establishea  opinions*  and  to  pronounce  wneo 
they  were  coniormable  t%  the  standard,  or  wh«;n  they  departed  fiom  it* 
The  great  advantages  arising  frpm  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
encouraged  the  advocates  for  reformation,  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  publish  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
letpective  languages.  * 

About  this  time,  Nuremberg.  Frankfort,  Hambuig,  and  several  other 
teee  cities  in  Germany,  of  the  first  rank,  openly  embraced  the  reformed 
veligion,  and  by  the  authority  of  their  magstrates  abolished  the  mass,  and 
the  other  superstitious  rites  of  popeiy.*  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  tht 
dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenbuig,  and  prince  of  Anhalt,  became  avowed 
patrons  of  Luther's  opinions,  and  countenanced  the  preaching  of  ihem 
among  their  sulg'ects.  .. 

The  court  of  Rome  beheld  this  growing  defection  with  great  concern ; 
aad  Adrian's  first  care  af\er  his  arrival  in  Italy,  had  been  to  deliberate 
with  the  cardinals,  concerning  the  proper  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it; 
He  was  profoundly  skiUed  in  scholastic  theology,  and  having  been  early 
celebrated  on  that  account,  he  still  retained  such  an  excessive  admiration 
of  the  science  to  which  he  was  first  indebted  for  his  reputation  and  sucoest 
in  life,  that  he  considered  Luther's  invectives  against  the  schoolmen,  par* 
ticulariy  Thomas  Aquinas,  as  little  less  than  blasphemy.  AU  the  tenets 
of  that  doctor  appeared  to  him  so  clear  and  irrefutable,  that  he  supposed 
«v«rY  person  who  called  in  question  or  contradicted  them,  to  be  either 
Uindea  hy  ignorance,  or  to  be  acting  in  opposition  to  the  conviction  of 
his  own  mind :  Of  course,  no  ^iope  was  ever  more  bigoted  or  inflexible 
with  le^urd  to  points  of  doctrine  than  Adrian ;  he  not  only  maintained 
^  them  asXeo  had  done,  because  they  were  ancient,  or  because  it  was  dan- 

Srous  for  the  church  to  allow  of  innovations,  but  he  adhered  to  them  with 
s  zeal  of  a  theologian,  and  with  the  tenaciousness  of  a  disputant.  At 
the  same  time  his  own  manners  being  extremely  simple,  ana  uninfected 
with  any  of  the  vices  which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  as  sen- 
nble  of  its  corruptions  as  the  reionners  themselves,  and  viewed  them  with 
no  less  indignation.  The  brief  which  he  addressed  to  the  diet  of  the  em* 
pne  assembled  at  Nuremberg  [November,  1522],  and  the  instructioot 
which  be  gave  Chereeato,  the  nuncio  whom  he  sent  thither,  wero  framed 
agreeably  to  these  views.  On  the  one  hand,  he  condemned  Luther's 
•pinions  with  more  asperity  and  rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  ertr 
«sed ;  be  severely  censured  the  princes  of  Germany  for  suffering  him  to 
spread  his  pernicious  tenets,  by  their  neglectmg  to  execute  the  edict  of 
Ae  diet  at  Worms,  and  requirea  them,  if  Luther  did  not  instantly  retract 
his  eiTors,  to  destr^  him  with  fire  as  a  gangrened  and  mcurable  memlier, 
in  like  manner  as  Datban  and  Abiram  had  Seen  cut  off  by  Moses,  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  by  the  apostles,  and  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  by 
their  anceatoTB.!  On  the  o^r  hand,  he  with  great  candour,  and  in  the 
BMst  explicit  terms,  acknowledged  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court  to* 
be  the  source  firom  which  had  flowed  mcst  of  the  evils  that  the  church 
DOW  felt  or  dreaded;  be  promised  to  exert  all  his  authority  towards 
reforming  these  abuses,  with  as  much  despatch  as  the  nature  and  mveterai^ 
of  the  disorders  would  admit ;  and  he  requested  of  them  to  give  him  tbeir 
sdTice  with  r^ard  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  suppressing  that  new 
bete^  which  had  sprung  up  among  them.{ 
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The  members  of  the  diet,  after  imiising  the  pope^s  pious  and  laudable 
intentions,  excused  themselves  from  not  executing  the  edict  of  Worms,  bj 
alleg^ing  that  the  prodigious  increase  of  Lu(ber*s  followers,  as  well  as  the 
aversion  to  the  court  of  Rome  among  their  other  subjects  on  account  of 
Hs  innumerable  ex?ctions,  rendered  such  an  attempt  not  onlj  dangerauB, 
but  impossible.  They  affirmed  that  the  grievances  of  Germanj,  which 
did  not  arise  from  imaginary  injuries,  but  from  impositions  no  less  real 
than  intolerable,  as  his  ndiiiess  would  learn  from  a  catalogue  of  them 
which  they  intended  to  lay  before  him,  called  now  for  some  new  and  effi- 
cacious remedy ;  and  in  their  opinion,  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the 
disease,  or  which  afibrded  them  any  hop^  of  seeing  ttit  church  restored 
to  soundness  and  vigour,  was  a  general  council.  Such  a  council,  there- 
fore, they  advised  bun,  after  obtaming  the  emperor*s  consent,  to  assemble 
without  delay  in  one  of  the  great  cities  in  Germany,  that  all  who  had  right 
Id  be  present  might  deliberate  with  freedom,  and  propose  their  opinions 
with  such  boldness,  as  the  dangerous  situation  of  religion  at  this  juncture 
required.* 

The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  mastei^  s^id  better  acquainted  with 
the  political  views  and  interests  of  the  Roman  court,  was  startled  at  the 
proposition  of  a  council ;  and  easily.foresaw  how  dangerous  such  an  assem* 
oly  might  prove,  at  a  time  when  many  openly  denied  the  papal  authority, 
and  the  reverence  and  submission  yieldea  to  it  visibly  declined  amon^  aiL 
For  that  reason  he  employed  his  utmost  address  in  order  to  prevail  on 
the  memberaof  the  diet  to  proceed  themselves  with  greater  severity 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  to  relinquish  their  proposal  concerning  a 
ceneral  council  to  be  held  in  Germany.  They,  perceiving  the  nuncio  to 
be  more  solicitous  about  the  interest  of  the  Roman  court,  than  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire,  or  purity  of  the  church,  remained  inflexible,  and 
continued  to  prepare  the  catalogue  of  their  grievances  to  be  presented  to 
the  pope.t  The  nuncio,  that  he  might  not  be  the  bearer  of  a  remonstrance 
so  disagreeable  to  bis  court,  left  Nuremberg  abruptly,  without  taking  leave 
of  the  diet.J 

The  secular  princes  accordin^y,  for  the  ecclesiastics,  although  they 

Sve  no  opposition,  did  not  think  it  decent  to  join  with  them,  drew  up  tlie 
t  (so  famous  in  the  German  annals)  of  a  hundred  grievances,  which  the 
empire  imputed  to  the  iniquitous  aominion  of  the  papal  see.  This  list 
contained  grievances  much  of  the  same  nature  with  that  prepared  under 
the  reign  of  Maximilian.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  of  them: 
they  complained  of  the  sums  exacted  for  dispensations,  absolutions,  and 
indulgences ;  of  the  expense  arising  from  the  law-suits  carried  by  appeal 
lo  Rome ;  of  the  innutiierable  abuses  occasioned  by  reservations,  com- 
mendams,  and  annates ;  of  the  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  which 
the  clergy  had  obtained ;  of  the  arts  by  which  they  brought  all  secular 
causes  under  the  cc^izance  of  the  ecclesiastical  jud|[es ;  of  the  indecent 
and  profligate  lives  which  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  led ;  and  of  various 
other  particulars,  many  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  among  the 
circumstances  that  contributed  to  the  favourable  reception,  or  to  the  quick 
progress  of  Luther's  doctrines.  In  the  end  they  concluded,  that  if  the 
Boly  see  did  not  speedily  deliver  them  from  those  mtolerable  burdens, 
they  had  determined  to  endure  them  no  lonjger,  and  would  employ  the 
power  and  authority  with  which  God  had  intrusted  them«  in  order  to 
procure  relief.§ 

Instead  of  such  severities  against  Luther  and  his  followers  as  the  nuncio 
had  recommended,  the  recess  or  edict  of  the  diet  [March  6, 1633]  contain- 
ed only  a  ^neral  injunction  to  all  ranks  of  men  to  wait  with  patience  for 
the  determmations  of  the  council  which  was  lo  be  assembled,  and  in  the 
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mean  tune  not  to  publish  any  new  opinions  contraiy  to  the  established 
doctrines  of  the  church  ;  together  with  an  admonition  to  all  preachers  to 
abstain  from  matters  of  controversy  in  their  discouises  to  the  people,  and 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  plain  and  instructive  truths  of  reli^ion.^ 

The  reformers  derived  *g^at  advantage  from  the  transactions  of  th's 
diet,  as  they  aflbrded  them  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  evidence  that 
rross  corruptions  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  the  empire  was 
KMtded  by  the  clergy  with  insupportable  burdens.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  they  had  now  the  testimony  of  the  TOpe  himself,  that  their  invec* 
ttves  and  accusations  were  not  malicious  or  ill-founded.  As  to  the  latter, 
the  representatrves  of  the  (Germanic  body,  in  an  assembly  where  the 
patrons  of  the  new  opinions  were  far  from  being  the  most  numerous  or 
powerful,  had  pointed  out  as  the  chief  grievances  of  the  empire,  those 
very  practices  of  the  Romi^  church  against  which  Luther  and  his  discr- 
ples  were  accustomed  to  declaim.  Accordii^ly,  in  all  their  controversial 
writings  after  this  pjeriod,  they  often  appealea  to  Adrian's  declaration,  and 
lo  the  hundred  grievances,  m  confirmation  of  whatever  they  advanced 
concerning  the  dissolute  manners,  or  insatiable  ambition  and  rapaciousness, 
ci  the  papal  court. 

At  Rome,  Adrian's  conduct  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  most  child- 
teb  simplicity  and  imprudence.  Men  trained  up  amidst  the  artifices  and 
corruptions  of  the  papal  court,  and  accustomed  to  j[udge  of  actions  not  by 
what  was  iust,  but  by  what  was  useful,  were  astonished  at  a  pontiff,  who, 
departing  from  the  wise  maxims  of  his  predecessors,  acknowledged  disor- 
ders which  he  ought  to  have  concealed ;  and  foigetting  his  own  dignity, 
asked  advice  of  tnose  to  whom  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe.  By  such  an 
eicess  of  impolitic  sincerity,  they  were  afraid  that,  instead  of  reclaiminr 
the  enemies  of  the  church,  he  would  render  them  more  presumptuous,  and 
instead  of  extinguishing  heresy,  would  weaken  the  foundations  ot  the 
papal  power,  or  stop  the  chief  sources  from  which  wealth  flowed  into  the 
church.!  For  this  reason  the  cardinals  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  greatest 
eminence  in  the  papal  court  industriously  opposed  all  his  schemes  of  re- 
formation, and  by  throwing  objections  and  difficulties  in  his  way,  endea- 
voured to  retard  or  to  defeat  the  execution  of  them.  Adrian,  amazed,  on 
the  one  hand,  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Lutherans,  disgusted,  on  the  other, 
with  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  Italians,  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  correct  either  the  one  or  the  other,  oOen  lamented  his  ovvd  situation, 
and  ofien  looked  back  with  pleasure  on  that  period  of  his  life  when  he 
was  only  dean  of  Louvain,  a  more  humble  but  happier  station,  in  which 
little  was  expected  from  him,  and  there  was  nothir^  to  frustrate  his  good 
intentions.| 

Clement  VII.,  his  successor,  excelled  Adrian  as  much  in  the  arts  of 
rovemment,  as  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  purity  of  life,  or  uprightness  of 
mtention.  He  was  animated  not  only  with  the  aversion  which  all  popes 
naturally  bear  to  a  council,  but  having  gained  his  own  election  by  nieans 
very  uncanonical,  he  %vas  afraid  of  an  assembly  that  might  subject  it  to  a 
icrutiny  which  it  could  not  stand.  He  determined,  therefore,  by  eveiy 
possible  means  to  elude  the  demands  of  the  Germans,  both  with  respect 
2d  the  calling  of  a  council,  and  reforming  abuses  in  the  papal  court,  which 
the  rashness  and  incapacity  of  hb  predecessor  had  brought  upon  him. 
For  tbis  purpose  he  made  choice  of  cardinal  Campogs^io,  an  artful  man, 
often  intrusted  by  his  predecessors  with  ne&^otiations  of  importance,  as  his 
auncio  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  assembled  again  at  Nuremberg. 

Campeggio,  without  takin^p  any  notice  of  what  had  passed  in  the  last 
iieetii^,  exhorted  the  diet  [February],  in  a  long  discourse,  to  execute  the 
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^ict  uT  Worms  with  vii^our,  as  the  onlv  effectufti  means  of  supOressing 
Lilt  :er's  doctrines.  The  diet,  inretuni)  desired  to  know  the  pofMR^s  iiiten- 
lions  concerning;  the  council,  and  the  redress  of  the  bundrea  ^nevanceti 
The  former,  (he  nuncio  endeavoured  to  elude  by  general  and  unmeaning 
declarations  of  the  pope*8  resolution  to  puisue  such  measures  as  would  be 
tor  the  greatest  e;ooQ  of  the  church-  With  regard  to  the  latter,  as  Adriaa 
was  dead  before  the  catalogue  of  grievances  reached  Rome,  and  of  con- 
sequence it  had  not  been  regularly  [aid  before  the  present  pope,  Campeg- 
gK)  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  decline  making  any  definitive 
answer  to  them  in  Clement^s  name ;  though,  at  the  same  lime,  he  observed 
that  their  catalogue  of  grievances  contained  many  particulars  extremely 
udecent  and  unauliful,  and  that  the  publishing  it  by  their  own  authori^ 
was  hiahlv  disrespectful  to  the  Roman  see.  in  the  end  he  renewed  his 
demand  of  their  proceeding  with  vigour  against  Luther  and  his  adherents. 
But  though  an  ambassador  firom  4he  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  veiy 
•olicitous  to  i^ain  the  pope,  warmly  seconded  the  nuncio,  with  many  pro* 
fessions  of  his  inaster^s  :eeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  papal  see^ 
the  recess  q(  the  diet  [April  18]  was  conceived  in  terms  of  almost  the  same 
import  with  the  former,  without  enjoining  any  additional  severity  against 
Luther  and  his  party.* 

Before  he  left  Germany,  Camp^^io,  in  order  to  amuse  and  soothe  the 
people,  published  certain  articles  lor  the  amendment  of  some  disordere 
and  abuses  which  prevailed  among  tlie  inferior  clergy ;  but  this  partial 
refonnation,  which  fell  so  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Lutberansy 
and  of  the  demands  of  the  diet,  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  produced  little 
effect.  The  nuncio,  with  a  cautious  hand,  tenderly  lopped  a  few  branches; 
the  Germans  aimed  a  deeper  blow,  and  by  strikmg  at  the  root  wished  to 
txterminate  the  evil.t 


BOOK  IV. 


The  expulsion  of  the  French,  both  ouf  of  the  Milanese  and  the  repubhe 
of  Genoa,  was  considered  by  the  lulians  as  the  termination  of  the  war. 
between  Charles  and  Francis;  and  as  they  began  immediately  to  be 
apprehensive  of  the  emperor,  when  they  saw  no  power  remainHu:  in  Italy 
capable  either  to  control  or  oppose  him,  they  longed  ardently  (or  the  le- 
establishment  of  peace.  Having  procured  the  restoration  of  Sforza  to  his 
paternal  dominions,  which  had  been  their  chief  motive  for  entering  into 
confederacy  with  Charles,  they  plainly  discovered  their  intention  to  con- 
tribute no  longer  towards  increasing  the  emperor's  superiority  over  his 
rival,  which  was  already  tecome  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  The  pope 
especially,  whose  natural  timidity  increased  his  suspicions  of  Charles's  ae- 
i(igns,  endeavoured  by  his  remonstrances  to  inspire  him  with  moderatioD 
and  incline  him  to  peace. 

But  the  emperor,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  urged  on  by  his  oivn 
ambition,  no  l^ss  than  by  Bourbon's  desire  of  revei^e,  contemned  Clement*! 
admonitions,  and  declared  his  resolution  of  oi*derinff  his  anny  tc  pass  the 
Alps,  and  to  invade  Provence,  a  part  of  his  rival's  dominions,  where,  as  be 
least  dreaded  an  attack,  be  was  least  prepared  to  resbt  it.  His  most  ex- 
perienced ministers  dissuaded  him  from  undertakipg;  such  an  enterorise 
with  a  feeble  anny,  and  an  exhausted  treasury  :  but  ne  relied  so  mucn  oo 
having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  England,  and  on  the  hopel 
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phkh  Bourboiii  wilb  the  confidence  and  credulity  natural  to  eiiles,  ente^ 
taioed  of  being  joined  by  a  numerous  body  of  bis  partisans  as  soon  as  tbei 
Imperial  troops  should  enter  France,  that  he  persisted  obstinately  in  tiie; 
measure.  Heniy  undertook  to  furnish  a  hundred  thousand  4ucats  towarcfa 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  expedition  during  the  first  month*  and  bad  it 
Id  his  choice  either  to  continue  the  payment  of  liiat  sum  monthly,  or  to 
iovade^  Picardy  before  the  end  of  July  with  an  army  capable  of  acting 
with  vigour.  The  emperor  engaged  to  attack  Guienne  at  the  same  time 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men ;  and  if  these  enterprises  ijroved  sue- 
cessfiiJy  they  ag^reed,  that  Bourbon,  besides  the  territories  which  he  had 
lost,  should  be  put  in  possession  of  Prov^oce,  with  the  title  of  king,  and 
should  4o  homage  to  Heiiry,  as  the  lawful  king  of  France,  for  his  new 
dominions.  Of  dl  the  parts  of  this  extensive  but  extravagant  pi-qject,  the 
invasion  of  Provence  was  the  only  one  which  was  executed.  For  although 
Bourbon,  with  a  scrupulous  delicacy,  altogether  unexpected  after  the  part 
which  he  had  acted,  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  Henrjr's  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  thereby  absolved  him  from  any  obligation  to  promote 
the  enterprise,  Charles's  eagerness  to  cany  his  own  plan  into  execution  did 
Dot  in  any  decree  abate.  The  army  which  he  employed  for  that  purpose 
amounted  omy  to  eighteen-  thousand,  men ;  the  command  of  which  was 
ttiven  to  the  marquis  de  Pescara,  with  instructions  to  pay  the  greatest  de- 
feftince  to  Bourbon's  advice  in  all  his  operatbns.  Pescara  passed  the  Alps 
without  opposition,  and  enterii^  Provence  [August  19],  laid  siege  to  Mar- 
seilles. Bourbon  had  advised  him  rather  to  march  towards  Lyons,  in  the 
neigh bourbood  of  which  city  his  territories  were  situated,  ana  where  of 
course  his  influence  was  most  extensive ;  but  the  emperor  was  so  desirous 
to  get  possession  of  a  port,  which  would  at  all  times  secure  him  an  ea^ 
entrance  into  France,  that  by  his  authority  he  overruled  the  constable^! 
opinion,  and  directed  Pescara  to  make  the  reduction  of  Marseilles  his  chief 
object* 

Francis,  who  foresaw,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  this  attempt,  took  the 
most  proper  precautions  to  defeat  it  He  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  subsbt  their  army  j  he 
razed  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  threw  into 
it  a  numerous  garrison  under  the  command  of  brave  and  experienced 
officers.  To  tb^e,  nine  thousand  of  the  citizens,  ivbom  their  dread  of  the 
Spanish  yoke  inspired  with  contempt  of  danger,  joined  themselves ;  by 
their  united  courage  and  industry,  all  the  eflfbrts  of  rescara's  military  skill, 
and  of  Bourbon's  activity  and  revenge,  were  rendered  abortive.  Francis, 
meanwhile,  had  leisure  to  assemble  a  powerful  army  under  the  walls  ot 
Av^^non,  and  no  sooner  began  to  advance  towards  Marseilles,  than  the  Im« 
penal  troops,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  a  siege  which  had  lasted  forty 
daysy  weaKened  by  diseases,  and  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  retired 
[Sept- 191  with  precipitation  towards  Italy.! 

It,  dunng  th^  operations  of  the  army  in  Provence,  either  Charles  or 
Henrv  had  attacked  France  in  the  manner  which  they  had  png'ected,  that 
kingcfcnn  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  But  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  emperor  found  that  th^  extent 
of  his  jne  venues  was  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  his  schemes,  or  the 
ardour  of  his  ambition ;  and  the  want  of  money  obliged  him,  though  with 
much  reluctance,  to  circumscribe  his  plan,  and  to  leave  part  of  it  unexe 
cuted.  Henry,  disgusted  at  Bourbon's  refusing  to  recognise  his  right  to  the 
crown  of  France ;  iuarmed  at  the  motions  of  the  Scots,  whom  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  French  kin^  had  persuaded  to  march  towards  the  borders  of 
England ;  and  no  kxiger  mcitedf  by  his  ministeiv  who  was  become  extremely 
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•ool  with  regard  16  all  the  emperor's  interests,  look  no  measures  to  support 
an  enterprise,  of  ^vbich,  as  of  all  new  undertakings,  be  had  been  at  first  ex^ 
ceasively  fond.* 

If  the  king  of  France  had  been  satisfied  with  having  delivered  his  sub- 
jects from  this  formidable  invasion^  if  he  had  thought  it  enough  to  show  all 
Europe  the  fecilit^  with  which  the  mtemal  strength  of  his  dominions  enabled 
him  to  resist  the  mvasion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  even  when  seconded  by  the 
abilities  and  powerful  efforts  of  a  rebellious  subject,  the  cainpaign,  not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  the  Milanese,  would  have  been  far  m>m  ending 
ingloriously.  But  Francis,  animated  with  courage  more  becoming  a  soldier 
than  a  general ;  pushed  on  bj  ambilion,  enterprising  rather  than  considerate ; 
and  too  apt  to  be  elated  with  success ;  was  fond  of  eveiy  undertaking  that 
seemed  oold  and  adventurous.  Such  an  undertaking,  the  situation  of  bit 
affairs,  at  that  juncture,  naturally  presented  to  his  view.  He  had  under  his 
command  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  best  appointed  armies  France  bad 
ever  brought  into  the  field,  virhich  he  could  not  think  of  disbandine  without 
having  employed  it  in  any  active  service.  The  Imperial  troops  nad  been 
obliged  to  retire  almost  ruined  bv  hard  duty,  and  disheartened  with  ill 
success ;  the  Milanese  had  been  left  altogether  without  defence ;  it  was 
not  impossible  to  reach  that  country  before  Fescara,  with  his  shattered 
forces,  could  arrive  there ;  or  if  fear  should  add  speed  to  their  retreat,  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  his  fresh  and  numerous  troops ; 
and  Milan  would  now,  as  in  former  instances,  submit  without  resistance  to 
a  bold  invader.  These  considerations,  which  were  not  destitute  of  plausi- 
bility, appeared  to  his  sanguine  temper  to  be  of  the  utmost  weight.  In  vain 
did  his  wisest  ministers  and  generals  represent  to  him  the  danger  of  taking 
the  field  at  a  season  so  far  advanced,  with  an  army  composed  chiefly  of 
Swiss  and  Germans,  to  whose  caprices  he  would  be  subject  in  all  his  opera- 
tions, and  on  whose  fidelity  his  safety  must  absolutefy  depend.  In  vain 
did  Louise  of  Savoy  advance  by  hasty  ioumeys  towards  Provence,  that  she 
mi^t  exert  all  her  authority  in  dissuading  her  son  from  such  a  rash  enters 
prise.  Francis  disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  his  subjects ;  and  that  he 
might  save  himself  the  pain  of  an  interview  with  his  mother,  whose  counsels 
he  nad  determined  to  reject,  he  began  his  march  before  her  arrival ;  ap- 
pointing her,  however,  hj  way  of  atonement  for  that  neglect,  to  be  regent 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence.  Bonnivet,  by  his  persuasions,  contri- 
ouied  not  a  little  to  confirm  Francis  in  this  resolution.  That  favourite, 
who  strongly  resembled  his  master  in  all  the  defective  parts  of  his  character, 
was  led,  by  his  natural  impetuosity,  warmly  to  approve  of  such  an  enters 
prise ;  and  Deing  prompted  besides  by  bis  impatience  to  revisit  a  Milanese 
ladjr,  of  whom  he  had  been  deeply  enamoured  during  his  late  expedition, 
he  13  said,  by  his  flattering  descriptions  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
to  have  inspired  Francis,  whoivas  extremely  susceptible  of  ^ch  passions, 
with  an  equal  desire  of  seeing  her.f 

The  French  passed  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis ;  and  as  their  success  de- 
pended on  despatch,  they  advanced  with  the  greatest  diligence.  Fescara, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  take  a  longer  and  more  difficult  route  by  Monac 
and  Final,  was  soon  informed  of  tueir  intention ;  and  being  sensible  tha 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  bis  troops  could  save  the  Milanese,  marched 
with  such  rapidity,  that  he  reached  Alva  on  the  same  day  that  the  French 
arrived  at  Vercelli.  Francis,  instructed  by  Bonni vet's  error  in  the  former 
campaign,  advanced  directly  towards  Milan,  where  the  unexpected  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  so  powerful  occasioned  such  a  consternation  and  di*. 
order,  that  although  Pescara  entered  the  city  with  some  of  his  best  th)op8» 
be  found  that  the  defence  of  it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  any  probabilil/ 
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M  success  ;  and  bavinf^  thrown  a  garrison  into  the  citadel,  retired  through 
one  sate 9  while  the  French  were  admitted  at  anoth^.* 

Tncsse  brisk  motions  of  the  French  monarch  disconcerted  all  the  schemes 
of  defence  which  the  Imperialists  had  formed.  Never,  indeed,  did  generals 
attempt  to  oppose  a  formidable  invasion. under  such  circuipslaDces  of  disad 
vantage.  TDOi^h  Charles  po^ssed  dominions  more  extensive  than  any 
other  prince  in  Europe,  and  nad,  at  this  time,  no  other  army  but  that  which 
was  employed  In  Lombardy,  which  did  not  amount  to  sixteen  thousand 
iDen,  his  prerogative  in  all  bis  dififerent  states  was  so  limited,  and  his  sub- 
jects, witjiout  whose  consent  he  could  raise  ix>  taxes,  discovered  such  un- 
willingness to  burden  themselves  with  new  or  extraordinaiy  impositions^ 
that  even  this  small  body  of  troops  was  in  want  of  pay,  of  ammunition,  of  ^ 
provision^  and  of  clotbinjg^.  In  such  a  situation,  it  required  all  the  wisdom  ' 
of  Lannoy,  the  intrepidity  of  Fescara,  and  the  implacable  resentment  of 
Bourbon,  to  preserve  them  from  sinking  under  despajr,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  resolution  to  attempt,  or  sagacity  to  discover,  what  was  essential  to 
their  safety.  To  the  efltorts  of  their  genkis,  and  the  activity  of  their  zeal, 
the  emperor  was  more  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  Italian  dominions 
than  to  his  own  power.  Lannoy,  by  mortgaging  the  revenues  of  Naples, 
procured  some  money,  which  was  immediately  applied  towards  providing 
the  army  with  whatever  was  most  necessaiy.f  Fescara,  who  was  beloved 
and  almost  adored  by  the  Spanish  troops,  exhorted  them  to  show  the  worlds 
by  their  engaging  to  serve  the  emperor  in  that  dangerous  exigency,  without 
making  any  immediate  demand  of  pay,  that  they  were  animated  with  sen 
timents  of  honour  veiy  different  from  those  of  mercenaiy  soldiers ;  to  which 
proposition  that  gallant  body  of  men,  with  an  unexampled  eenerosity,  gave 
theu*  consent}  bourbon  havine  raised  a  considerate  sum  oy  pawning  hit 
jewels,  set  out  for  Germany,  where  his  influence  was  great,  that  by  his  pre^ 
sence  he  m^ht  hasten  the  levying  of  troops  for  the  Imperial  service.§ 

Francis,  by  a  fatal  error,  allowed  the  emperor's  generals  time  to  aerive 
advantage  from  all  these  operations.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  who 
retired  to  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  an  untenable  post,  which  Fescara  had  re 
solved  to  abandon  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  he,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  Bonnivet,  though  contraiy  to  that  of  his  other  generals,  laid 
siege  to  Pavia  on  the  Tesino  [Oct.  28l ;  a  town,  indeed,  of  great  im- 
portance, tbe  possession  of  which  would  have  opened  to  him  all  the  fertile 
country  lying  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  But  the  fortifications  of  tbe 
place  were  strong ;  it  was  dangerous  to  undertake  a  difficult  siege,  at  so 
late  a  season ;  ara  the  Imperial  generals,  sensible  of  its  consequence,  had 
thrown  into  the  town  a  garrison  composed  of  six  thousand  veterans,  under 
the  command  of  Antonio  de  Ley  va,  an  officer  of  hig^h  rank,  of  great  ex^ 
perience,  of  a  patient  but  enterprising  courage,  fertile  in  resources,  am^ 
ottious  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  capable,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as 
iron)  bis  having  l>een  long  accustomed  both  to  obey  and  to  command,  of 
•uffering  or  perfonning  any  thing  in  order  to  procure  success. 

Francis  prosecuted  tbe  siege  with  obstinacy  eaual  to  the  rashness  with 
which  he  had  undertaken  it.  During  three  months  every  thing  known  to 
the  engineers  of  that  a^e,  or  that  could  be  effected  by  tbe  valour  of  his 
troopSy  was  attempted,  m  order  to  reduce  the  place;  while  Lannpy  and 
Fescara,  unable  to  obstruct  his  operations,  were  oblis:ed  to  remain  in  such 
an  ignominious  state  of  inactkni,  that  a  pasouinade  was  published  at  Rome, 
offiumg  a  reward  to  an^  person  who  coula  find  the  Imperial  army,  lost  in 
the  month  of  October  in  tbe  mountains  between  France  and  Lombardy^ 
and  which  had  not  been  heard  of  since  that  time.j| 
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Lex'a»  well  ^acquainted  with  the  dtflicolties  imder  wfaidi  faSs  coontiyineD 
laboured,  and  the  im[V)8s:bility  of  their  facing,  in  the  field,  such  a  poweifo) 
%rmy  as  formed  the  siege  of  ravia,  placed  his  only  hopes  of  safety  in  hii 
own  vigilance  and  valour.  The  eflbrts  of  both  were  extraordinary,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  place,  with  the  defence  of  which 
he  was  intntsted.  He  interrupted  the  appiDaches  of  the  French  by 
frequent  and  furious  sallies.  Benind  the  breaches  made  by  their  artillery, 
he  erected  new  works,  which  appeared  to  be  scarcely  interior  in  strertt;m 
to  the  original  fortifications.  He  repulsed  the  besiegers  in  all  their  assaulte ; 
and  by  his  own  example,  brought  not  only  the  garrison,  but  the  inhabitants, 
to  bear  the  most  severe  fatigues,  and  to  encounter  the  greatest  dangen 
without  murmuring.  The  rigour  of  the  season  conspired  with  his 
endeavours  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  French.  Francis  atteropting[  to 
become  master  of  the  town,  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  Tesino,  whidi 
is  its  chief  defence  on  one  side,  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  river  destroyed, 
in  one  day,  the  labour  of  man^  weeks,  and  swept  away  all  the  mounds 
which  his  army  had  raised  with  infinite  toil,  as  well  as  at  great  expense.* 

Notwithstandine^  th^  slow  progress  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  glory  which 
Leyva  acquired  by  his  gallant  defence,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the 
town  would  at  last  be  obliged  to  surrender.  The  pope,  who  already  con- 
sidered the  French  arms  as  8U{>erior  in  Italy,  became  impatient  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  his  connections  with  the  emperor,  of  whose  designs 
he  was  extremely  jealous,  and  to  enter  into  terms  of^  friendship  with  Francis. 
As  Clement's  timid  and  cautious  temper  rendered  him  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing the  bold  plaii  which  Leo  had  formed,  of  delivering  Italy  from  the 
yoke  of;  both  the  rivals,  he  returned  to  the  more  obvious  and  practicable 
scheme  of  employing 4he  power  of  the  one  to  balance  and  to  restrain  that 
of  the  other.  For  this  reason,  he  did  not  dissemble  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
the  French  king  recover  Milan,  as  he  hoped  that  the  dread  of  such  a  ne^^h- 
bour  would  be  some  check  upon  the  emperor's  ambition,  which  no  power 
in  Italy  was  now  able  to  control.  He  laboured  hard  to  brihg  about  a 
peace  that  would  secure  Francis  in  the  possession  of  his  new  conquests; 
and  as  Charles,  who  was  always  inflexible  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes,  rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain,  and  with  mttercxclamations 
against  the  pope,  by  whose  persuasions,  while  cardinal  de  Medici,  he  had 
been  induced  to  invade  the  Milanese,  Clement  immediately  concluded  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  kii^  of  France,  hi  which  the  republic  of 
Florence  was  hicluded.t 

Francis  having  bv  this  transaction  deprived  the  emperor  of  his  two  most 
powerful  allies,  and[at  the  same  time  having  secured  a  passage  for  his  own 
troops  through  their  territories,  formed  a  scheme  of  attatking  the  kir^dom 
of  Naples,  hoping  either  to  overrun  that  countiy,  which  was  lefl  altogether 
without  defence,  or  that  at  least  such  an  unexpected  invasion  would  obim 
die  viceroy  to  recall  part  of  the  Imperial  army  out  of  the  Milanese;  tor 
this  purpose  he  ordered  six  thousand  men  to  march  under  the  command  of 
Jolin  Stuart  duke  of  Albany.  But  Pescara  foreseeing  that  the  effect  of  this 
diversion  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  operations  of  the  armies  in  the 
Milanese,  persuaded  Lannoy  to  disregard  Albany's  motk)ns,J  and  to  bend 
his  whole  force  against  die  king  himself,  so  that  Francis  toot  only  weakened 
kit  army  very  unseasonably  by  this  g:reat  detachment,  but  mcurred  the 
leproacb  of  engaging  too  rashiy  in  chimerical  and  extravagant  prefects. 

By  this  time  the  garrison  of  ravia  was  reduced  to  extremity ;  their  am- 
BramtioTi  and  provisxNis  began  to  fail ;  the  Germans,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly 
composed,  having  received  no  pay  for  seven  montfis,(  threatened  to  deliver 
the  town  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  could  hardfy  be  restrained  front 
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mtiny  by  all  Leyra^i  address  and  autiM>nty.  The  Imperial  generals, 
wlio  were  do  strangers  to  his  situation,  saw  the  necessity  of  marchii^ 
witboot  loss  of  time  to  his  relief  [1595}.  This  they  had  now  in  their 
power :  twelve  thousand  Germans,  whom  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Bourbon 
taqght  to  more  with  unusual  rapidity,  had  entered  lA)mbaray  under  his 
eommand,  and  rendered  the  Imperial  army  nearly  equal' to  that  of  the 
French,  greatly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  oody  under  Albany,  as 
well  as  b^  the  fatigues  of  the  ^iege,  and  the  rigour  of  the  season.  But  the 
inoTe  their  troops  increased  in  number,  the  more  sensibly  did  the  Impe- 
rialists feel  the  distress  arising  from  want  of  money.  Far  from  having 
finids  for  paying  a  powerful  army,  they  had  scarcehr  what  was  sufficient 
In*  defraying  tne  cnarges  of  conducting  their  artillery,  and  of  canying 
their  ammunition  and. provisions.  The  abilities  of  the  generals,  however, 
supplied  every  defect.    By  their  own  example,  as  wellas  by  magnificent 

Sromiaes  in  n^e  of  the  emperor,  they  prevailed  on  the  troops  o?  all  the 
iflGerent  nations  which  composed  their  army,  to  take  the  field  without  pays 
they  engaged  to  lead  them  directly  towards  the  enemy ;  and  flatterea 
tbem  with  the  certain  prospect  of  victory,  which  would  at  once  enrich, 
them  with  such  royal  spoils  as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their 
services.  The  soloieni,  sensible  that,  by  quitting  the  army,  they  would 
forfeit  the  great  arrears  due  to  them,  and  eager  to  ^t  possession  of  the 
promised  treasures,  demanded  a  battle  with  all  the  impatience  of  advent 
tUTBrs,  who  fi^ht  only  for  plunder.* 

The  imperial  generals,  without  suffering  the  ardour  of  their  troops  to 
cool,  advanced  immediately  toward  the  French  camp  [Feb.  3}.  On  the 
first  intelh'gence  of  their  approach,  Francis  called  a  council  of  war,  te 
deliberate  what  course  he  ought  to  take.  All  his  officers  of  greatest  ex 
perience  were  unanimous  in  advising  him  to  retire,  and  to  dcciine  a  battle 
with  an  enemy  who  courted  it  from  despair.  The  Imperialists,  they 
observed,  would  either  be^ obliged  in  a  few  weeks  to  disband  an  anny, 
which  they  were  unable  to  pay,  and  which  they  kept  together  only  by 
the  hope  of, plunder;  or  the  soldiers,  enraged  at  the  non^perfonnance  oi 
the  promises  to  which  they  had  trusted,  would  rise  in  some  furious  mutiny 
which  would  allow  their  generals  to  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  safet^; 
that,  meanwhile,  he  might  encamp  m  some  strong  post,  and  waiting  in 
safety  the  arrival  of  fiesh  troops  from  France  aiS  Switzerland,  might, 
before  the  end  of  Spring,  take  pc^ssion  of  all  the  Milanese,  witBout 
danger  or  bk)odshed.  But  in  opposition  to  them,  Bonnivet,  whose  destiny 
it  was  to  give  counsels  fatal  to  France  during  the  whole  campaie:n,  repre- 
sented the  i|^mtn}r  that  it  would  reflect  on  their  sovereign,  if  he  should 
abandon  a  siege  which  he  had  prosecuted  so  long,  or  turn  his  back  before 
an  enemy  to  whom  he  was  still  superior  in  number;  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  fighting  the  Imperialists  rather  than  relinquish  an  undertaking, 
on  the  success  of  which  the  king's  future  &me  depended.  Unfortunately, 
Francis's  notions  of  honour  were  delicate  to  an  excess  that  bordered  on 
what  was  romantic.  Having  oAen  said  that  he  would  take  Pavia,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt,  he  thought  himself  bound  not  to  depart  from  that 
resolution ;  and  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  slightest  imputation,  he 
chose  to  forego  all  the  advantages  which  were  the  certain  consequences  dT 
a  retreat,  and  determined  to  wait  for  the  Imperialists  before  the  walls  of 
Pavia.t 

The  Imperial  generals  found  the  French  so  strongly  entrenched,  thai 
aolwithstanding  the  powerful  motives  which  uiged  them  on,  they  hesi- 
tated long:  before  they  ventured  to  attack  them ;  but  at  last  the  necessities 
sf  the  besieged,  and  the  murmurs  of  their  own  soldiers,  obliged  thera  l» 
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put  every  thing:  to  hazard.  Never  did  armies  engage  with  ^ater  ardoory 
or  with  a  higher  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  battle  which  they  were 
going  to  fight  jFeb.  1^4]  ;  never  were  troops  more  stronely  animated  with 
emulation,  national  antipathy,  mutual  resentment,  and  all  toe  passions  which 
inspire  obstinate  bravery.  On  the  one  hand,  a  gallant  young  monarch, 
seconded  by  a  generous  nobility,  and  followed  by  sulpects  to  whofle  natural 
impetuosity,  indignalion  at  the  opposition  which  they  had  encountered^ 
added  new  force,  contended  for  victoiy  and  honour.  On  the  other  side, 
troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  conducted  by  generals  of  greater 
abilities,  fought  from  necessity,  with  courage  heightened  by  despair.  The 
Imperialists,  however,  were  unable  to  resist  the  first  efforts  of  the  French 
valour,  and  their  firmest  battalions  began  to  give  way.  But  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  quickly  changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France,  un- 
mindful of  the  reputation  of  their  countiy  for  fidelity  and  martial  glory, 
abandoned  their  post  in  a  cowardly  manner.  Lerva,  with  his  garrison, 
sallied  out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  French,  auring  the  heat  of  the 
action,  with  such  fuiy  as  threw  them  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara  falling 
on  their  cavaliy  with  the  Imperial  horse,  amon^  whom  he  had  prudently 
intermingled  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  toot,  armed  with  the  heavy 
muskets  then  in  use,  broke  this  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of 
attack,  against  which  they  were  wholly  unprovided.  The  rout  became 
universal ;  and  resistance  ceased  in  almost  every  part,  but  where  the  king 
was  in  person,  who  fought  now,  not  for  fame  or  victoiy,  but  for  safety. 
Though  wounded  in  several  places,  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  which  w^s 
killed  under  him,  Francb  defended  himself  on  foot  with  an  heroic  courage. 
Many  of  his  bravest  officers  fathering  round  him,  and  endeavouring  to 
save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  their  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  Among  these  was 
Bonnivet,  the  author  of  this  great  calamity,  who  alone  died  unlameoted. 
The  king,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  re- 
sistance, was  \e(i  almost  alone,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  Spanish  soldiers, 
strangers  to  his  rank,  and  enraged  at  his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came 
up  Pom^rant,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  entered  together  with 
Bourbon  into  the  emperor's  service,  and  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
monarch  against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  assistc^d  in  protecting  him  from 
the  violence  of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to  surrender 
to  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which 
DOW  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  thoughts  of  an 
action  which  would  have  afforded  such  matter  of  triumph  to  his  traitorous 
subject ;  and  calling  for  Lannoy,  who  happened  likewise  to  be  near  at 
hand,  gave  up  his  sword  to  him,  which  he,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  hand, 
received  with  profound  respect ;  and  taking  his  own  sword  from  his  side, 
presented  it  to  him,  say ir^.  That  it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch  to 
remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor^  subiects.* 

Ten  thousand  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of  the  most  fatal  France  had 
ever  seen.  Among  these  were  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction, 
who  chose  rather  to  perish  than  to  tum  their  backs  with  dishonour.  Not 
a  few  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  the  most  illustrious  was  Heniy 
d'Albret,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Navarre.  A  small  body  of  the  rear- 
guard made  its  escape,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Alencon  ;  the 
Feeble  garrison  of  Milan,  on  the  first  news  of  (he  defeat,  retired  without 
being  pursued,  by  another  road ;  and  in  two  weeks  after  the  battle,  not  a 
Frenchman  remained  in  Italy. 

Lannoy,  though  he  treated  Francis  with  all  the  outward  marks  of  honour 
due  to  his  rank  and  character,  guarded  him  with  the  utmost  attention.  He 
was  solicitous,  not  only  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  escapiqg,  but  alfaid 
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(hat  bis  own  troops  ro^ht  seize  bis  person,  and  detain  it  as  the  best  secdrity 
for  tbe  payment  of  their  arrears.  In  order  to  provide  against  botb  tbese 
danger^  be  conducted  Francb  tbe  da^  after  tbe  battle,  to  tbe  strong  casde 
of  rizzicbitone  near  Cremona,  committing  bim  to  tbe  custody  of  Don  Fer- 
dinand Alarcon,  general  of  tbe  Spanisb  imantiy,  an  officer  of  mat  brareiy 
and  of  strict  bonour,  but  remarkable  for  tbat  severe  and  scmpulous  vigilance 
wbicb  such  a  trust  required. 

Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  tbe  emperor's  dispositions  bjr  bit 
own,  was  extremely  desiroiffthat  Charles  should  be  informed  of  bis  situa- 
tion, fondly  bopii^  tbat,  from  his  generosity  or  sympathy,  he  should  obtain 
speeder  relief.  The  Imperial  generals  were  no  less  impatient  to  give  their 
sovereign  an  early  account  ofiuie  decisive  victory  which  they  bad  gained, 
and  to  receive  bis  instructions  with  regard  to  their  future  conduct.  An  the 
most  certain  and  expeditious  method  of  conveying-  intelligence  to  Spain,  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  was  by  land,  Francis  gave  the  cotnmendador  Pen- 
nalosa,  who  wa^  charged  with  Lannoy's  despatches,  a  passport  to  travel 
through  France. 

Charles  received  the  account  of  this  signal  and  uctexpected  success  tbat 
had  crowned  bis  arms,  with  a  moderation,  which)  if  it  had  been  real,  would 
have  done  him  more  honour  t&an  tbe  greatest  victory.  Without  uttering 
one  word  expressive  of  exultation,  or  of  Intemperate  joy,  he  retired  imme- 
drately  into  bis  chapel  [Mar.  10],  and  having  spent  an  hour  in  offering  up  bis 
thanksgivings  to  Heaven,  returned  to  the  presence-chamber,  which  by  that 
time  was  fifled  with  grandees  and  foreign  ambassadors,  assembled  in  order 
to  congratulate  bhn.  He  accepted  of  their  compliments  with  a  nnodest 
deportment:  he  lamented  the  misfortune  of  tbe  captive  king,  as  a  striking 
example  of  ttie  sad  reverse  of  fortune,  to  which  the  most  powerful  mokiarcbs 
are  subject ;  be  forbade  any  public  rejoicing,  as  indecent  in  a  war  earned 
on  among  Christians,  reserving  them  until  be  should  obtain  a  victoiy 
eaually  illustrious  over  the  Infidels ;  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
aavantoge  wbicb  be  had  gained,  only  as  it  would  prove  the  occasion  of 
restoring  peace  to  Christendom.* 

Charles,  however,  bad  already  begun  to  form  schemes  in  bis  own  mind, 
which  little  suited  such  external  appearances.  Ambition,  not  generosity, 
was  the  rulii^  passion  in  his  mind ;  and  the  victory  at  Pavia  opened  such 
new  and  unboimded  prospects  of  gratifyfr^  it,  as  allured  him  with  irre^ 
tistible  force :  but  it  being  no  easy  matter  to  execute  the  vast  designs  which 
he  meditated,  he  tboue^bt  it  necessaiy,  while  proper  measures  were  takine 
for  that  purpose,  to  anect  tbe  greatest  moderation,  hoping  under  tbat  veu 
.10  conceal  bis  real  intentions  from  tbe  other  princes  of  Europe* 

Meanwhile,  France  was  filled  with  consternation.  The  king  himself 
bad  early  transmitted  an  account  of  the  rout  of  Pavia  m  a  letter  to  bis 
mother,  delivered  by  Pcnnalosa,  which  contained  only  Aese  words, 
•*  Madam,  ail  is  fost,  except  our  honour."  Tbe  officers  who  made  their 
escape,  when  they  arrived  from  Italy,  brought  such  a  melancholy  detail  of 
particulars  as  maae  all  ranks  of  men  sensibly  feel  the  greatness  and  extent 
of  tfie  calamity,  x  France,  without  its  sovereign,  without  money  in  her 
treasury,  without  an  army,  without  generals  to  command  it,  and  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  by  a  victorious  and  active  enemy,  seemed  to  be  on  the 
very  brink  of  destruction.  But  on  that  occasion  the  great  abilities  of 
Louise  tbe  regent  saved  tbe  kingdom,  which  the  violence  of  her  passions 
h:^  more  than  once  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  Instead  ot  giving 
herself  up  to  such  lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  woman  so  remamable 
for  her  maternal  tenderness,  she  discovered  all  tbe  foresight,  and  exerted 
all  tbe  activity  of  a  consummate  politician.  She  assembled  the  noblet  a| 
Lyons,  and  animated  them  by  herexample  no  less  than  by  her  words,  with 
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W9ti  in  dtfeDc%  of  tbeir  countiyy  as  its  present  situalioo  required.    S2m 

collected  the  remaimof  the  army  which  had  served  in  Italv,  ransomed 
tbe  pri80iieis«,paid  the  aneare,  and  put  tliem  in  a  conditiop  to  take  tur  6eld. 
She  levied  new  troops,  provided  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  and 
ftiaed  sums  sufficient  lor  defraying  these  extraordinai^  expenses.  Her 
<Uef  caret  however,  was  to  appease  mb  resentment,  or  tofl;ain  the  (Hendship 
of  the  king  of  Eiudand:  and  irom  that  quarter,  the  mst  ray  of  comfort 
hfoke  in  upon  the  Fiencoi 
Though  lieniy,  in  entering  into  alliances  witii  Charies  or  Francis,  seldom 
.  followea  aof  regular  or  concerted  plan  of  policy,  hut  was  influenced  chiefiy 
/  by  the  caprice  of  tempoiaiy  passkMis,  such  occurrences  often  happened  as 
recalled  his  attention  towards  that  equal  balance  of  power  which  it  was 
ti«:essai7  to  keep  between  the  two  contendii^  potentates  the  preservation 
of  which  he  always  boasted  to  be  his  peculiar  office.  He  had  expected 
that  his  union. with  the  emperor  might  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  some  part  of  those  territories  in  France  which  had  oelonged  to 
bis  ancestors,  andf  for  die  sake  of  such  an  acquisition  he  did  not  scruple  to 
give  his  astistance  towards  raising  Charles  to  a  considerable  pxe-emineBce 
above  Francis.  He  had  never  drjeamt,  however,  of  any  event  so  decisive 
and  so  fatal  as  the  victory  at  Pavia,  which  seemed  not  only  to  have  broken, 
but  to  have  annihilated  tne  power  of  one  of  the  rivals ;  so  that  the  prospect 
of  the  sudden  and  entire  revolution  which  this  would  occasion  in  the  poli- 
tical ^stem,  filled  him  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  saw 
all  Europe  in  danger'of  being  overrun  by  an  ambitious  prince,  to  whose 
power  there  now  reoaained  no  counteipoise ;  and  though  he  himself  oaigl^ 
at  first  be  admitted,  in  quality  of  an  ally,  to  some  share  in  tbe  spoils  of  Uie 
captive  monarch,  it  was  easy  to  discern,  that  with  lepud  to  tbe  manner  of 
making  the  partition,  as  well  as  his  seeurity  for  keeping  possession  of  what 
should  be  allotted  him,  he  roust  absolutely  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  con- 
federate, to  whose  £:>rces  his  own  bore  no  proportion.  He  was  sensible, 
that  if  Charies  were  permitted  to  add  any  considerable  part  of  France  to  the 
vast  dominions  of  which  he  was  already  master,  his  nei^hbouibood  would 
be  much  more  formidable  to  England  than  that  of  the  ancient  French  kings ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  balance  on  the  continent,  to  which 
England  owed  both  its  safety  and  importance,  would  be  entirely  IceL 
Concern  for  the  situation  of  the  unhappy  monarch  co-operated  with  these 
political  considerations ;  his  gallant  behaviour  in  tbe  battle  of  Pavia  had 
excited  a  high  degree  of  admiration,  which  never  falls  of  ai^gmentipg  nm- 
pathy ;  and  Henir,  naturally  susceptible  of  generous  sentiments,  was  iood 
if  appearing  as  the  deliverer  of  a  vanquish^  enemy  from  a  state  of  cap» 
drity.  The  passions  of  the  English  minister  seconded  the  inclinations  of 
(iie  monarch.  Wobey,  who  had  not  foivotten  the  disappointment  of  his 
b^pee  in  two  successive  conclaves,  which  ne  imputed  chielQy  to  the  empe- 
lOE^  tbonriit  this  a  proper  opportunity  of  taking  revenge ;  and  Louise, 
courticig  file  friendship  of  England  with  such  flattepnflr  submissions  as  were 
00  less  agreeable  to  the  king  than  to  the  cardinal,  Heniy  gave  h^  secret 
assurances  that  he  would  not  lend  his  aid  towards  oppressing  France,  v 
its  present  helpless  state,  and  obl^^  her  to  promise  th^t  she  would  not  coo- 
wat  io  dismember  the  kin|^dom,even  in  order  to  procure  her  son's  liberty,* 
But  as  Heniy's  connections  with  the  emperor  made  it  neccssaiy  to  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  appearances,  be  ordered  publi :  rejoiciqgs  to 
be  made  in  his  dominions  for  tbe  success  of  the  Imperial  arms ;  and,  as  il 
be  bad  been  eager  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  ruining  tbe  French 
«K»arehy,  he  sent  amlMssadors  to  Madnd,  to  con^tulate  with  Charles 
9P9n  bis  victory  ;  to  put  him  in  mind,  that  he,  as  his  ally,  engaged  m  one 
cowmoo  cause,  waseutitled  to  partake  in  the  frvits  of  it ;  aixi  to  iequ*re 
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flat,  m  comnlbncit  with  the  teims  ^  their  ooofederacj,  he  would  inrade 
Guieme  with  «  powerful  ainiT»  in  oid^  to  giro  him  poflBeation  of  thet 

SroTiDce.  At  the  tame  ^imet  Be  offered  to  send  the  piinceat  Maiy  into 
paiD  or  the  LDW-Couotnett  that  she  might  be  educated  under  the  empe* 
ror't  directioDy  until  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  agmd  on  between 
them :  and  in  return  lor  that  roaik  of  his  confidence,  ne  insisted  that  Francii^ 
should  be  delireied  to  him»  in  consequence  of  that  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Bruges,  whereby  each  of  the  contracting  parties  was  bound  to  surrender 
all  usurpers  to  nim  whose  rights  they  had  invaded.  It  was  impossible 
that  Hemy  could  expect  that  tM  emperor  would  listen  to  these  extrayagant 
demands,  which  it  was  neither  his  interest,  nor  in  his  power  to  jgrailt. 
They  appear  evidently  to  have  been  made  with  no  otiber  mtention  t&n  to 
fiimish  mm  with  a  decent  pretext  for  entering  into  such  engagements  with 
France  as  the  juncture  reauiied.* 

It  was  amoqg  the  Itauan  ^stales,  howeven  that  the  yictory  of  Pavia 
occasioned  the  greatest  alarm  and  terror.  That  balance  oi  power  on 
which  they  relied  tor  their  security,  and  which  it  had  been  the  constant 
ol^>ect  of  all  their  negotiations  and  refinements  to  maintain,  wasdMtroyed 
in  a  moment  They  were  exposed  by  their  situation  to  fed  the  first  eftcts 
of  the  uncontrolled  authority  which  Cudes  had  acquired.  They  observed 
many  symptoms  of  a  boundless  ambition  in  that  young  prince,  and  were 
sensible  that,  as  emperor  orkisig  of  Naples,  he  might  not  only  foim  dan- 
gerous pretensions  upon  each  of  their  4erriteries,  but  mwht  invade  them 
with  gieat  advantage.  They  deliberated,  therefore,  with  greet  solicitude 
concerning  the  means  of  raisug  such  a  force  as  mwht  oMruct  his  pro* 
gress.t  But  their  consultations,  conducted  with  Kttle  union,  and  executed 
widi  less  vigour,  had  no  effect  Clement,  instead  of  pursuing  the  measures 
which  he  bad  concerted  with  the  Venetians  for  securing  the  liberty  of 
Italy,  was  so  intimidated  by  Lannqy's  threats*  or  overcome  by  his  pro 
mises,  that  he  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  [April  1],  bhijling  ntmself  to 
advance  a  considerable  sum  to  the  emperoiv  in  return  for  cemin  emolu- 
ments whidi  he  was  to  receive  from  him.  The  money  was  iMantiy  peid  j 
but  Charies  afterwards  refused  torati^  the  trea^ ;  and  the  pop6  remained 
exposed  at  once  to  infamy  and  to  ridicule ;  to  the  former,  because  he  had 
darted  the  public  cause  for  bis  private  interest ;  to  the  latter,  because  be 
had  been  a  loser  by  that  unworthy  action.} 

How  dishonourable  soever  the  artifice  might  be  which  was  employed 
in  order  to  defraud  the  pcMpe  of  this  sum,  it  came  very  seasonably  into  the 
viceroy^s  hands,  and  put  it  in  his  jpower  to  extricate  himself  out  of  an 
imminent  danger.  Soon  after  the  defeat  ^f  the  French  army,  the  Germofi 
troops,  which  bad  defended  Pavia  with  such  meritorious  courage  and  per- 
severance, growing  insolent  upon  the  fame  that  they  had  acauircid,  and 
impatient  of  relying  any  loi«;er  on  fruitless  promises,  with  which  they  had 
been  so  often  amused,  lendeied  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  with  a 
resolution  to  keep  possession  of  iC  as  a  security  for  the  payment  <»f  their 
anears ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  discovered  a  muchistroQger  inclination 
to  assist,  than  to  punish  the  mutineers.  By  dividing  among  them  the 
money  exacted  from  the  pope,  Lannoy  quieted  the  tumultuous  Genbans : 
but  though  this  satisfied  their  present  demands,  he  had  so  little  prospect  of 
being  able  to  pay  them  or  his  other  forces  i^egulariy  for  the  future^  and  was 
under  such  cop&ual  apprehensions  of  tbeir  seizing  the  person  of^  the  cap- 
tive kmc,  that,  not  k>ng  after,  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  all  the  Germans 
and  Itmns  b  the  Imperial  service.§  Thus,  ftom  a  circumstance  that  now 
appeers  veiy  singular,  but  arising  naturally  ftom  the  constitutloo  of  most 
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£uiopeaiii  goveA^ments  in  tb«  sixteenth  century,  Wbile  Charles  Tra»  sir<- 
peeled  bj  all  bis  neighbours  of  aiming  at  universal  monarchy,  and  uhj*e 
oe  was  really  (ormmg  vast  prefects  of  this  kind,  his  revenues-  yvere  so 
limited,  tha*  be  could  not  keep  od  foot  his  victorkms  army,  though  it  did 
not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand  men. 

During  these  transactions,  Charles,  whose  pretensions  to  moderation  and 
disinterestedness  were  soon  forgotten,  deliberated,  with  the  utmost  soh'* 
citude,  how  he  might  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  misfortune 
of  his  adversary.  Some  of  his  counsellors  advised  him  totneat  Francis 
with  the  magnanimit}[  that  became  a  victorious  prince,  and,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  bis  situation,  to  impose  rigorous  conditions,  to  dbmiss 
him  on  such  equal  terms,  ^as  would  bindhhn  for  ever  to  his  mterest  by  the 
ties  of  gratitude  and  afifection,  noore  forcible  as  well  as  more  permanent 
than  any  which  could  be  formed  by  extorted  oaths  artd  imx)luntary  stipu*" 
lations.  Such  an  exertion  of  generosity  is  not,  peihaps,  to  be  expected  in 
the  conduct  of  political  affairs,  and  it  was  far  too  refined  for  that  prince  td 
whom  it  was  proposed.  The  more  obvious,  but  less  splendid  scneme,  of 
endeavouring  to  make  the  utmost  of  Francis's  calamity,  had  a  greaternumber 
in  the  council  to  recommend  it,  and  suited  better  with  the  emperor's 
genius.  But  though  Charles  adopted  this  plan,  he  seems  not  to  hav« 
executed  it  in  the  most  proper  manner.  Instead  of  making  one  freat 
effort  to  penetrate  into  France  with  all  the  forces  of  Spain  and  the  Low- 
Countries  ;  instead  of  crushing  the  Italian  states  before  they  recovered 
from  the  consternation  which  me  success  of  his  arms  had  occasioned,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  artifices  of  intrigue  and  ne^tiation.  This  proceeded 
I>artljr  from  necessity,  partly  from  the  natural  dispNosition  of  his  mmd.  The 
situation  of  his  finances  at  that  time  rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to 
cany  on  any  extraordinary  armament ;  and  he  himself  havira^  never  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  his  annies,  the  command  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
committed  to  his  generals,  was  averse  to  bold  and  ;narlial  counsels,  and 
trusted  more  to  the  arts  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  laid,  besides, 
too  much  stress  upon  the  victory  of  Pavia,  as  if  by  that  event  the  strength 
of  France  had  been  aanihilatecf,  its  resources  exhausted,  and  the  kingdom 
itself,  no  less  than  the  person  of  its  monarch,  had  been  subjected  to  his 
power. 

Full  of  this  opinion,  he  dete-rmined  to  set  the  highest  price  upon  Francis's 
fi^eedom.  and  having  ordbr^  the  count  de  RoeXjx  to  visit  the  captive  king 
in  his  name,  he  instructed  him  to  propose  the  followirig  articles  as  the 
conditions  on  which  he  would  grant  him  his  liberty :  that  he  should  restore 
Burgundy  to  the  emperor,  from  whose  ancestors  it  had  been  unjustly 
wrested;  that  he* should  surrender  Provence  and  Dauphine,  that  ihey 
might  be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom  for  the  constable  Bourbon ; 
that  he  rfiould  make  full  satisfaction  to  the  kir^  of  England  for  all  his 
claims,  and  finally  renounce  the  pretensions  of  France  to  Naples,  Milan, 
or  any  other  territory  in  Italy.  When  Frai^ch,  who  had  hitherto  flattered 
himself,  that  he  shfuld  be  treated  by  the  emperor  with  the  generosity 
becoming  one  great  prince  towards  another,  heard  these  rigorous  condi- 
tions, he  was  so  transported  with  indignation,  that,  drawing  his  dagger 
hastily,  he  cried  out,  **  'Twere  better  that  a  king  shouki  die  thus ' 
Alarcon,  alarmed  M  his  vehemence,  laid  hold  on  his  hand  •  but  though  he 
soon  recovered  greater  composure,  he  still  declared,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  would  rather  remain  a  prisoner  durirjg;Kfe,  than  purchaie 
liberty  by  such  ignominious  concessions.* 

Thismortifyingdiscoveiy  of  the  emperor's  intentions  greatly  augmented 
Francis's  chagrin  and  impatience  under  his  confinement,  and  must  have 
driven  him  to  absohite  despair,  if  be  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  only  tld^ 
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wblch  oould  still  adnuDisler  any  comfort  to  him.  He-p^rsuaded  bimseli^ 
}bat  the  poodiliODS  which  Roeuz  had  proposed  did  not  now  orkioally  froiH 
Chaxles  hiBMftlfy  but  were  dictated  by  toe  rigorous  policy  of  liis  Spanish 
couociJ ;  and  that  therefore  he  mi^ht  hope,  hi  one  personal  interview  ^vitli 
him,  to  do  more  towards  hastening  his  own  dehverance,  than  could  Ic 
effected  bylooK  negotiations  passing  throu^  the  subordinate  hands  of  hii< 
ministers.  ilcJying  on  this  supposition,  which  proceeded  from  too  favoura- 
ble an  opinion  of  the  emperor's  character,  he  offered  to  visit  him  in  Spain, 
and  was  willipg  to  be  carried  thither  as  aspectade  to  that  haughty  nation. 
Lannoy  emploved  all  his  address  to  confirm  him  in  these  sentiments ;  and 
concerted  vriiit  him  in  secret  th6  manner  of  executing  this  resolution. 
Francis  was  so  eager  on  a  scheme  which  seemed  to  open  some  prospect  oi 
liberty,  that  he  furnished  the  galleys  i^cessary  for  conveying  him  to  Spain, 
Charles  being  at  that  time  unable  to  fit  out  a  squadron  for  that  purpose^ 
The  viceroy,  without  communicating  his  intentions  either  to  Bourbon  or 
P^scara,  conducted  his  prisoner  towards  Glenoa,  under  pretence  of  trans- 
porting him  by  sea  to  Naples ;  though  soon  after  they  set  sail,  he  ordered 
the  pilots  to  steer  directly  iw  Spain ;  but  the  wind  happening  to  carry  them 
^peas  the  French  coast,  tne  unfortunate  monarch  had  a  foil  prospect  of  hn 
uwn  dominions,  towards  which  he  cast  many  a  sorrowful  and  desiring 
look.  They  landed,  however,  in  a  few  days  at  Barcelona,  and  soon  after 
J^rancis  was  lodged  [Aug.  24],  by  the  emperor's  command,  in  the  Alcazar 
of  Madrid,  under  the  caie  of  the  vigilant  Alarcon,  who  guarded  him  with 
as  much  circumspection  as  ever.* 

A  few  days  after  Francis's  arrival  at  Madrid,  and  when  he  began  to  be 
jensible  of  bis  having  relied  without  foundation  on  the  emperor's  generosity, 
Ueniy  VIII.  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  regent  of  France,  which  anorded 
him  some  hope  of  liberty  from  another  quarter.  Heniy's  extravagant  de> 
mands  had  been  received  at  Madrid  with  that  neglect  which  they  deserved^ 
and  which  he  probably  expected.  Charles,  intoxicated  with  prosperity 
DO  loiK^er  courted  him  in  that  respectfal  and  submissive  manner  which 
iileasea  his  haughty  temper.  Woisey,  no  less  haughty  than  his  mastei^  was 
highly  irritated  at  the  emperor's  discontinuing  his  wonted  caresses  and  pro- 
ieuioos  of  friendship  to  himself.  These  slie;ht  offences,  added  to  the 
weigh^  considerations  formerly  mentioned,  induced  Henry  to  enter  into  a 
defeo^ve  alliance  with  Louise,  m  which  all  the  differences  between  him  and 
her  son  were  adjusted  ;  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  that  he  would  employ 
bis  best  offices  in  order  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  his  new  ally  from  a 
state  of  captivity.! 

Wliile  the  open  defection  of  such  a  powerful  confederate  affected  Charles 
with  deep  concern,  a  secret  conspiracy  was  carrying  on  in  Italy,  which 
threatened  him  with  consequences  still  more  fatal.  The  restless  and  ior 
trigulc^  genius  of  Morone,  chancellor  of  Milan,  gave  rise  to  this.  His 
jeve^ge  md  been  amply  gratified  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of 
Italy,  and  his  vanity  no  less  soothed  by  the  re-establishment  of  Sforza,  to 
whose  interest  he  had  attached  himself  in  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  The  delays 
however,  and  evasions  of  the  Imperial  court,  in  granting  Sforza  the  investi 
ture  d*  his  new  acquired  territories,  had  long  alarmed  Morone ;  these  were 
repeated  so  oflen,  and  with  such  apparent  artifice,  as  became  a  full  proof  to 
his  suspicious  mind  that  the  emperor  intended  to  strip  his  master  of  that 
rich  countryr  which  he  had  conquered  in  his  name.  Though  Charles*  in 
jorder  to  quiet  the  pope  and  Venetians,  no  less  jealous  of  his  desk^  thaa 
Morone,  gave  Sforza,  at  last,  the  investiture  which  had  been  so  long  de- 
sired ;  the  charter  was  clogged  with  so  many  reservations,  and  sul^jected 
him  to  such  grievous  burdens^  as  rendered  the  duke  of  Milan  a  dependent 
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on  the  emptor,  n^r  than  ac  yasialof  the  etapire,  aodtfeded  him  haMf 
any  ottier  leqirity  for  hia  pcwteaaiops  than  the  good  pU  wre  of  an  iibitiaug 
•uperior.  Sodi  an  acoeasibn  of  povrer  as  would  hare  aecnwl  fima  the  ad- 
^tk)n  cf  the  MUaneae  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  WAS  ocMieideied  bj 
asfataltofbelibertieflofltdj,  noteastfaantoluiowBiB^portaBce.  Full  of 
this  idea  he  b^an  to  refolre  in  his  mind  the  poasibilitj  of  Kacaiqg  Italj 
from  the  yoke  of  foieignert ;  the  darlii^  scheme,  as  hai  been  alreiKl^  oh- 
•erred,  of  the  Italian  politicianB  intiiat  age,  and  whidi  it  was  the  gieal 
olgect  of  their  ambition  to  accomplish.  If  to  the  glorr  of  hannr  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  driTinr  the  French  out  of  Milui,  be  could  add  that  of 
delivering  Naples  fircmi  me  dominion  of  the  Spaniaids,  he  thoi^t  that 
nothing  would  be  wantmg  to  complete  hb  fame.  His  iertile  gemus  soob 
suggested  to  him  a  prefect  for  that  purpose ;  a  diftcdt,  hideed,  and  daring 
one,  but  for  that  yeiy  reason  more  agreeable  to  his  bold  and  enterprisiqg 
temper. 

Bouiboh  and  Pescara  wete  equaDr  enraged  at  Lannoy's  canying  the 
French  kii^  into  Spain  without  their  knowledge*  The  former,  being  afraid 
that  the  two  mooarchs  might,  in  his  absence,  conclude  some  trea^,in  which 
his  interests  would  be  entirely  sacrificed,  hastened  lo  Madrid,  m  order  to 
guard  against  that  danger.  Tne  latter,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  armf 
now  derohed,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy ;  but  in  e?eiy  company,  he 
gare  rent  to  his  indignatioD  against  the  riceroy,  in  ezpresswDS  full  of  ran- 
cour and  contempt ;  be  accusea  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  of  cowardice 
in  the  time  of  dsu^r,  and  of  insolence  after  Tictoij,  towards  the  obtaining 
of  which  he  had  contributed  nothing  either  by  his  valour  or  his  condiict ; 
nor  did  he  abstain  from  bitter  complaints  aj^ainst  the  emperor  hnnseif,  who 
had  not  ditcorered,  as  be  lmagroed»  a  sufficient  sense  of  his  merit,  nor  be- 
stowed any  adequate  reward  on  his  services.  It  was  on  this  disgust  of 
Pescara,  tneit  Morone  founded  his  whole  system.  He  knew  the  bouodlew 
ambition  of  his  nature,  the  great  extent  of  nis  abilitieB  in  peace  as  well  at 
war,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  capable  alike  of  undertaking  and  of 
executing  the  most  desperate  designs.  The  cantonment  of  the  Spanish 
troops  on  the  frontier  of  the  Milanese  gave  occasion  to  many  mierviewi 
between  him  and  Morone,  in  which  the  latter  took  care  freqjiently  to  turn 
the  conversation  to  the  transactions  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Pavn,  a  sub- 
ject uDon  which  the  marquis  always  entered  willingly  and  with  paasion; 
and  Morone,  observing  his  resentmcait  to  be  uniformly  vk^lent,  artfully 
^inted  out  and  aggravated  every  circumstance  that  could  increase  its  fiiiy. 
He  painted,  in  the  stroQgest  colours,  the  emperor's  want  of  disceimnent,  as 
well  as  of  gratitude,  in  preferring  Lannoy  to  him,  and  in  allewiqg  that  pre- 
sumptuous Fleming  to  diM)ose  of  the  captive  kin^,  without  conniiting  the 
man  to  whose  bravei^  ana  wisdom  Charles  was  indebted  for  the  glory  of 
having  a  formidable  rival  in  his  power.  Having  waned  him  by  rach  dis- 
course%  he  then  began  to  insinuate,  that  now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged 
for  these  insults,  ai^  to  acquire  immortal  renown  as  the  deliverer  of  nis 
country  from  the  opi>res8ion  of  strajo^ers ;  that  the  states  of  Italy,  weaiy  of 
the  ignominious  and  intolerable  dominion  of  barbarians,  were  at  last  resc^ 
to  combine  in  order  to  vindicate  tlieir  own  independence ;  that  their  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  as  the  only  leader  whose  genhis  and  good  fortune  could 
ensure  the  happy'  success  of  that  noble  enterprise ;  that  ue  attempt  was  ne 
less  practicable  than  glorious,  it  being  in  his  power  to  disperse  the  Spanish 
mfantiy,  the  only  body  of  the  emperor's  troops  that  remamed  m  Italy, 
through  the  villages  ofthe  Milanese,  that,  in  one  night,  they  might  be  de* 
fltroyed  by  the  people,  who,  having  suffered  much  oy  their  exactions  and 
insolence,  would  gladly  undertake  t£us  service ;  that  he  might  then,  without 
opposition,  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  the  station  destined  lor 
him,  and  a  reward  not  unworthy  the  restorer  of  liberty  to  Italy;  that  the 
pope,  of  whom  that  kingdom  hMo*  and  whose  i>iedecessors  had  aispoeed  of 
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II  tm  maiif  IbrtAer  occMioniy  wouM  willingly  grant  him  the  light  of  inreatf 
tu^;  that^  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Milan,  to  yfham  he  had 
eomoMUiiciAed  the  sehene  togetherwitfi  the  French,  would  he  the  guaran- 
tees <^his  ngfat :  that  the  Neapolitans  woidd  n«tureliy  prefer  the  govern- 
ment of  one  of  their  countrymen,  whovQ  they  loved  and  admired;  to  that 
odious  dominion  of  strangers,  to  which  thej  had  been  so  long  subjected ; 
and  that  the  emperor,  astonished  at  a  blow  so  uneipected,  would  nnd  thai 
he  had  neither  troops  nor  money  to  resist  such  a  powerful  confederacy,* 

Peseara,  amazed  at  the  boldness  and  extent  of  the  scheme,  listened  atten* 
tirely  to  Morone,  but  with  the  countenance  of  a  man  lost  in  profound  and 
ancioas  thought  On  the  one  hand,  the  infamy  of  betraying  his  sovereign» 
under  whom  he  bore  such  high  command,  deterred  him  from  the  attempt ; 
00  the  other,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a -crown  allured  him  to  venture  upon 
it.  After  continumg  a  short  ^ace  in  suspense,  the  least  commendable 
viotivf^s,  as  is  usuS  after  such  deliberations,  prevailed,  and  ambition 
triumphed  over  honour.  In  order,  however,  to  throw  a  colour  of  decency 
oo  his  conduct,  h^  insisted  that  some  learned  casuists  should  give  their 
epinjoo,  ^  Whether  it  was  lawfiil  for  a  subject  to  take  arms  against  his  im- 
mediate 8overei|n,  in  obedience  to  the  lord  paramount  of  whom  the  kingdom 
itself  was  hekl  r*  Such  a  resc^ution  of  the  case  as  he  expected  was  M3on 
obtained  from  flie  divines  and  civilians  both  of  Rome  and  Milan ;  the  ne|;o- 
tiatioD  went  forward ;  and  measures  seemed  to  be  taking  with  great  spirit 
lor  the  speedy  execution  of  the  design. 

During  this  interval,  Peseara,  either  shocked  at  the  treachery  of  the  action 
that  he  wits  going  to  commit,  or  despairing  of  its  success,  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  abandoning  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  und^r.  The 
indi^Kisition  of  Sfbrza,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  taken  ill  of  a  dii- 
lemper  which  was  thought  mortal,  confirmed  his  resolution,  and  determined 
hkn  to  maJce  known  die  whole  conspiracy  to  the  emperor,  deemed  it  mate 
pnident  to  expect  the  dutchy  of  Milan  m>m  him  as  the  reward  of  this  dis* 
oovery,  than  to  aim  at  a  kingdom  to  be  purchased  by  a  series  of  crimes. 
This  resolution,  however,  proved  the  source  of  actions  hardly  less  criminal 
and  ignominious.  The  emperor,  who  had  already  received  full  informatioo 
eoncernhig  the  con^iracy  from  other  hands,  seemed  to  be  highly  pleaded 
with  Pescara's  fidelity,  and  command^  htm  to  continue  his  mtrieues  for 
some  time  with  the  pope  and  Sforza,  both  that  he  mi^ht  discover  uieir  in- 
tentions more  full^,  and  that  he  might  be  able  to  convict  them  of  the  crime 
with  greater  certainty.  Peseara,  conscious  of  guilt,  as  well  as  sensible  how 
suspicious  his  long  silence  must  have  appeared  at  Madrid,  durst  not  decline 
tliat  dishonourable  office :  and  was  obliged  to  act  the  meanest  and  most 
disgraceful  of  all  parts,  tnat  of  seducir^  with  a  pui^ose  to  betray.  Con- 
iiderifig  the  abilities  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  the  part  was 
scarcely  leas  difficult  than  oase ;  but  he  acted  it  with  such  address,  as  to 
deceive  even  the  penetratit^  e^e  of  Morone,  who,  relying  vrith  fiill  confi- 
dence on  his  sincerity,  visited  him  at  Novara,  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand 
to  their  machmations;  Peseara  received  him  in  an  apartment  where  Antomo 
de  Lejrva  was  placed  behind  the  tapestry,  that  he  m^ht  overhear  and  bear 
witness  to  their  conversation ;  as  Morone  was  about  to  take  leave,  that 
officer  suddenly  appeared,  and  to  his  astonishment  arrested  him  prisoner  in 
the  emperor's  name.  He  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Pavia ;  and  Pes- 
eara, who  had  so  lately  been  his  accomplice,  had  now  the  assurance  to  h> 
lerrogate  him  as  his  judee.  At  the  same  time,  the  emperor  declared  Sfona 
to  have  forfeited  all  ri^t  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  by  his  engaging  in  a 
conspiracy  a^inst  the  sovereign  of  virhom  he  held ;  Peseara,  by  his  com- 
nana,  seizea  on  every  place  in  the  Milanese,  except  the  castles  of  Cremooa 
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mA  MilaD,  which  the  unfortunate  duke  attempting  to  deiend^  weve  elctelj 
Uockaded  by  the  Imperial  troops.* 

.  But  though  this  unsuccessful  conspiracy,  instead  of  strippiqr  Hie  emperor 
of  what  he  already  possessed  in  Italy,  contributed  to  extend  nie  dominion^ 
in  that  countiy,  it  showed  him  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  agreement 
with  the  French  kin^,  unless  he  ohose  to  draw  on  himself  a  confederacy  of 
all  Europe,  which  the  progress  of  his  arms  and  his  ambition^  now  as  un- 
diseuised  as  it  was  boundlessy  filled  with  general  alarm.  He  had  net 
hitherto  treated  Francis  with  the  generosity  which  ^at  monarch  expected, 
and  hardly  with  the  decency  due  to  his  station.  Instead  of  djsplaymg  the 
sentiments  becoming  a  great  prince,  Charles,  l^  his  mode  of  treating 
Francis,  seems  to  have  acted  with  the  mercenary  art  of  a  corsair,  who,  by 
the  rigorous  usage  of  his  prisoners,  endeavours  to  draw  from  them  a  higher 
price  for  their  ransom.  The  captive  king  was  confined  in  an  old  castle, 
under  a  keeper  whose  formal  austerity  of  manners  rendered  his  vigilance 
still  more  disffustin^.  He  was  allowed  no  exercise  but  tbatof  riding  on  h 
mule,  surrounded  wjth  armed  guards  on  horseback.  Charles,  on  pretence 
of  its  being  necessary  to  attend  the  Cortes  assembled  in  Toledo,  had  gone 
to  reside  in  that  city,  and  suffered  several  weeks  to  elapse  without  visiting 
Francis,  though  he  solicited  an  interview  with  the  most  pressing  and  sub- 
missive importunity.  So  many  indignities  made  a  deep  impression  on  a 
U|(h-spirited  prince  ;  he  began  to  lose  all  relish  for  his  usual  amusements : 
hu  natural  gayety  oi  temper  forsook  him ;  aiKl  after  languishing  for  soine 
iioi^  1^  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  during  the  violence  of  which 
oe  complained  constantly  of  the  unexpected  and  unprincely  rigour  with 
which  ha  had  been  treated,  oAen  exclaiming,  that  now  the  emperor  would 
have  the  satisfaction  of  his  dyii^  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  without  havii^ 
once  dei^ed  to  see  his  face.  The  physicians,  at  last,  despaired  of  hS 
liie,  and  mformed  the  emperor  that  Uiey  saw  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  unl^s 
be  were  gratified  with  regard  to  that  point  on  which  he  seemed  to  be  so 
strongly  bent.  Charles,  solicitous  to  preserve  a  life  with  which  all  hit 
prospects  of  farther  advantage  from  the  victory  of  Pavia  must  have  temii- 
nated,  immediatcl^r  consulted  his  ministers  concerning  the  course  to  be 
taken.  In  vain  did  the  chancellor  Gattinara,  the  most  able  amoi^  them* 
represent  to  him  the  indecency  of  his  visitii^  Francis,  if  he  did  not  intend 
to  set  him  at  liberty  immediately  upon  equal  terms ;  in  vain  did  he  point  out 
the  infamy  to  which  he  would  oe  exposed,  if  avarice  or  ambition  should 
prevail  on  him  to  give  the  captive  monarch  this  mark  of  attention  and  sym- 
pathy, for  which  humanity  and  generosity  had  pleaded  so  long  without 
effect.  The  emperor,  less  delicate,  or  less  solicitous  about  reputation  than 
his  minister,  set  out  for  Madrid  to  visit  his  prisoner  [Sept.  28].  The  inters 
view  was  short;  Francis  being  too  weak  to  Tbeara  long  conversation,  Charles 
accosted  him  in  terms  full  of  affection  and  respect,  and  gave  him  such  pro- 
mises of  speedy  deliverance  and  princely  treatment,  as  would  have  reflected 
the  greatest  honour  upon  him  if  they  bad  flowed  from  another  source.  « 
Francis  grasped  at  them  with  the  eagerness  natural  in  his  situation ;  and 
cheered  with  this  |;leam  of  hope,  began  to  revive  from  that  moment,  re- 
covering rapidly  his  wonted  health.! 

He  had  soon  the  mortiflcation  to  find,  that  his  confidence  in  the  emperor 
was  not  better  founded  than  formerly.  Charles  returned  instantly  to 
Toledo ;  all  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  his  ministers ;  and  Fiancis 
was  kept  in  as  strict  custody  as  ever.  A  new  indignity,  and  that  veiy  galjin^ 
was  added  to  all  those  he  had  already  suffered.  Bourbon  arriving  m 
Spain  about  this  time,  Charles,  who  had  so  long  refused  to  visit  the  king 
of  Francei  received  his  rebellious  subject  with  the  most  studied  respect 
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lNo¥.  1ft].  He  BMHiumwiflKiutaie  gates  of  Toledo;  embneed  him  w^ 
llie  greatest  afibction,  and  placing  faim  on  bis  left  hand,  cooducted  bim  «o 
kk  apartment  These  marks  ot  hodour  ta  hiBo,  were  so  many  iosuhs  to 
tbe  tmfbrtunate  monarch  :  which  he  feh  in  a  Terf  sensible  manner*  It 
afibrded  him  some  consolation,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  sentiments 
•f  the  Spaniards  di£kied  widely  from  those  of  their  sovereign.  1  hat 
generous  people  detested  Bourbon's  crimen  Notwithstanding  his  great 
bilents  and  important  services,  they  shunned  all  intercourse  with  him,  to 
aiich  a  degree,  that  Charles  havit^  desired  the  Marquis  de  Villena  to  per* 
mit  Bourbon  to  reside  in  his  palace  while  the  court  remained  in.  Toledo^ 
he  politely  replied,  ^  That  be  could  not  refuse  gratifying  his  sovereign  in 
that  request ;"  but  added,  with  a  Castilian  dignity  of  mind,  that  the  em« 
peror  must  not  be  surprised  if,  the  moment  tlie  constable  departed,  he 
should  bum  to  the  ground  a  house  which,  having  been  poUuted  by  the 
presence  of  a  traitor,  became  an  unfit  habitation  for  a  man  of  honour.* 

Charles  himself,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  it  much  at  heart  to  reward 
Bourbon's  services  in  a  signal  manner.  But  as  he  insisted,  in  tbe  first 
place,  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  emperor's  pruinise  of  giving  him  in 
marriage  his  sister  Eleanora,  queen-<lowager  of  Portugal,  the  honour  of 
which  alliance  had  been  one  of  his  chief  inducements  to  rebel  against  his 
lawful  sovereign  ;  as  Francis,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  imion, 
had  ofiered,  before  he  left  ItaJy,  to  many  that  princess ;  and  as  Eleanora 
benelf  discovered  an  inclination  rather  to  match  with  a  powerfiil  mdharch, 
than  with  his  exiled  subject ;  all  these  interfering  circumstances  created 
neat  embarrassment  to  Charts  and  left  hhn  hardly  any  hope  of  extricathig 
himseff  with  decency.  But  the  death  of  Pescara,  who,  at  (he  age  of 
thirty-six,  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 

Stnerals  and  ablest  politicians  of  that  ^centuiyf  happened  opportunely  at 
b  juncture  [December]  for  his  relief.  By  that  event,  the  eommand  of 
the  army  in  Italy  became  vacant,  and  Charles,  always  fertile  in  resources, 
persuaded  Bourbon^  who  was  in  no  condition  to  dispute  his  will,  to  accept 
me  office  of  general  in  chief  there,  together  with  a  grant  of  the  dutcby  of 
Milan  forfeits  by  Sfbrza  ;  and  in  return  for  these  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  manying  the  queen  of  rortugal.t 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  was  the 
Emperor's  continuing  to  insist  so  peremptorily  on  tbe  restitution  of  Bur- 
gundy, as  a  prelimmary  to  that  event.  Francis  o^n  declared,  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  dismember  his  kingdom;  and  that  even  H  he 
should  so  far  forget  the  duties  of  a  monarch,  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolu- 
tion, the  fiyittdamental  laws  of  the  nation  weald  prevent  its  taking  effect 
On  his  part  he  was  willmg  to  mdce  an  absolute  cession  to  the  emperor  el 
all  his  pretensions  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Countries  ;  he  promised  to  restom 
to  Bourbon  aU  his  lands  which  had  been  confiscated :  be  renewed  his  pro* 
posal  of  marrying  the  emperor's  sister,  the  queen^owager  of  Portugal ; 
and  triw^aged  to  pay  a  great  sum  by  way  of  ransom  for  his  own  person. 
But  all  mutual  esteem  and  confidence  between  the  two  mooarchs  were 
DOW  entirely  lost ;  there  appeared,  on  the  one  band,  a  rapacious  ambition 
labouring  to  avafl  itself  oteyerj  favourable  circumstance ;  on  the  other, 
suspicion  and  resentmept,  standing  perpetually  on  their  guard ;  so  that 
the  prospect  of  bringii^  their  negotiation  to  an  issue  seemed  to  be  iar 
distant.  The  dutch^  of  Alencon,  the  French  king's  sister,  whom  Charkt 
pennitted  to  visit  her  brother  in  his  confinement,  employed  all  her  address, 
n  order  to  procure  his  liberty  on  more  reasonable^  terms.  Henry  ot 
England  interposed  his  good  offices  to  the  same  purpose  ;  but  both  wiA 
•0  Gitle  suocess,  that  Francis  ro  despair  took  suddenly  the  resolution  ctf 
resigning  bia  crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  hb  sente 
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danphiiit  detennioftd  nAet  to  end  ki§  daqrs  id  praoor  than  lo  poKkun  Ul 
finfl^om  by  coocesnom  uworthj  of  a  lung.  The  deed  lor  this  puipoM 
he  aifoed  wNh  legal  fenaalilj  in  Ifadridy  empoweriog  his  aiater  lo  cany 
h  into  Fraooey  that  it  ndgfat  be  re^teied  in  all  the  pariiameols  of  ti» 
Idngdom :  and  at  the  tame  time  inhmating  his  iolentioo  to  the  etnnewr, 
he  desired  him  to  name  the  place  of  his  confineawoL  and  to  aoign  him  a 
proper  number  of  attendants  iluring  the  remakider  of  his  days.* 

This  resohitioo  of  the  French  kmg  had  ipeat  efect :  Charles  begw  to 
be  sensible  that  bj  pushing  r^;our  to  excess  he  migiit  defeat  his  own 
measures ;  and  instead  of  the  vast  advantages  which  be  hoped  to  draw 
fiom  ransoming  a  powerfiil  monarchy  he  mi^t  at  last  find  in  hb  hands  a 

E  without  dominions  or  revenues.  AlxNit  the  same  timet  one  of  the 
f  Navarre's  domestics  happen^  by  an  extraordinaiy  exertion  of 
/f  courage,  and  address,  to  procure  bis  master  an  opportunity  of 
escapaig  fiom  the  prison  in  which  be  had  been  confined  ever  since  the 
battle  m  Faviab  This  convinced  the  emperor,  that  the  most  vigilant  atten- 
tion of  his  officers  might  be  ekided  bj  the  ingenuity  or  boldness  of  Francis 
or  his  attendants,  ai»  one  unlucky  hour  imght  deprive  him  of  all  the 
advantages  which  he  bad  been  so  solicitous  to  obtain.  Bv  ftese  considera> 
tioos,  he  was  induced  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  fonner  clemands.  On  the 
other  hand,  Francis's  impatience  under  confinement  daily  incmased ;  and 
havinfir  received  certain  mtelligence  of  a  powerful  league  ferming  against 
his  rival  in  Italy,  he  grew  more  oompiiant  with  re^^id  to  concesMons, 
truBtiD^  that,  if  he  could  once  obtain  his  liberty,  he  woukl  soon  be  in  a 
condition  to  resume  whatever  he  had  yielded. 

1526.]  Such  being  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two  monarchs,  the 
treaty  which  procured  Francis  his  liberty  was  signed  at  Madrid  en 
the  fourteenth  of  January,  one  thousand  bve  bmdred  and  twenty-sue 
The  article  with  regard  to  Burgundy,  which  had  bitfierto  created 
the  greatest  dtfliculty,  was  compromised,  Francis  engagn^  to  restme 
that  dutchy  with  all  it  dependencies  in  full  sovereignty  to  too  emperor: 
and  Charles  contenting  that  this  restitution  should  not  be  made  undl 
the  king  was  set  at  liberty ;  in  order  to  secure  the  perfonnance  of  tbis,M 
well  as  the  other  conditions  in  the  treaty,  Francis  agreed  diat  at  the  same 
instant  when  he  himself  should  be  released,  be  would  deliver  as  bosta^ges 


though  not  of  such  hnportance,  were  extremely  rigorous.  Among  these 
the  niost  remarkable  were,  that  Francis  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions 
in  Italy :  that  he  should  disclaim  any  title  which  he  had  to  the  sovereignty 
of  FlaiiderB  and  Artois  j  that,  within  six  weeks  ailer  his  release,  he  should 
restore  to  Bourbon,  ana  his  adherents,  all  their  goods,  moveable  and  im* 
moveable,  and  make  tbem  fiill  reparation  for  the  damages  which  thev  had 
rastaioed  by  the  confiscatk>n  of  them ;  that  be  should  use  his  intei««  with 
Henrv  d'Albret  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Navam^ 
and  should  not  (or  the  future  assist  him  in  any  attempt  to  recover  it ;  that 
there  shoukl  be  established  between  the  emperor  and  Francis  a  league  of 
perpetual  firiendship  and  confederacy,  with  a  piomise  of  mutual  afftistanf^ 
in  every  case  of  necessity ;  that,  in  corroboration  of  this  unkm,  FianeSs 
dbould  many  the  emperor's  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of  Portugal"^  that 
Francis  should  cause  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  the 
states,  and  registered  ns  the  pariiaments  of  his  kii^^dom ;  that  upon  the 
emperor's  rsceivingr  this  ratification  the  hostages  shoukl  be  set  at  liberty 
butin  their  pjace,  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  the  king's  third  son,  should  bt 
oenvered  to  Qhane^  that,  in  order  to  manifest,  as  well  as  to  stroiqithen 
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Ae  unity  betfreen  tbt  two  nKmucfaf,  he  ni^tbe  edueated  at  the  Impe* 
lial  court ;  and  that  if  Francis  did  not^  within  the  time  limited,  ftiJfil  the 
ttipuktioDB  in  the  treaty^he  ahould  nromiaey  upon  his  honour  and  oathf 
to  letum  into  Spaio^  and  to  surranoer  himself  again  a  prisoner  to  the 
oooperor.* 

Bt  this  treatjr^  Charles  flattered  himself  that  he  had  not  only  effectually 
hummed  bis  nval«  but  that  he  had  taken  such  precautions  as  would  for 
ever  prevent  his  re^ttainio^  any  formidable  degree  of  power.  The  opi« 
nion»  which  the  wisest  pditicians  formed  concemine  it,  was  very  different ; 
they  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  Francis,  alter  obtainioff  his  liberty, 
would  execute  articles  itf^inst  which  he  had  struggled  so  KMig,  and  to 
which,  notwithstanding  alTthat  he  felt  during  a  long  and  n^oroqs  confine* 
nent,  he  had  consented  with  the  utmost  reluctance*  Ambition  and  resent- 
ment they  knew,  would  conspire  in  prompting  him  to  violate  the  bard 
conditions  to  which  he  had  been  constrained  to  submit ;  nor  would  argu- 
ments  and  casuistiy  be  wanting  to  represent  that  which  was  so  manifestly 
advantageous,  to  \k  necessaiy  and  just*  If  one  part  of  Frands^s  conduct 
had  been  known  at  that  time,  this  opinion  might  nave  been  founded,  not  in 
conjecture,  but  io  certainty.  A  few  houn  before  he  ugned  the  treaty,  he 
assembled  such  of  hb  counsellors  as  were  then  in  Madrid,  and  having 
exacted  from  them  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  he  made  a  loo^  enumeration 
in  their  presence  of  the  dishonourable  arts,  as  well  as  unpnocely  rirour, 
which  the  emperor  had  employed  in  ord^  to  ensnare  or  intimidateliim. 
For  that  reason,  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  bands  of  notaries,  that  his 
consent  to  the  treatjr  should  be  considered  as  an  involuntaiy  deed,  and  be 
deemed  null  and  void.t  By  this  disingenuous  artifice,  for  which  even  the 
treatment  that  he  had  met  with  was  no  apology,  Francis  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  his  honour  and  conscience  in  signing  the  treaty,  and  to  provide  at 
the  same  time  a  pretext  on  which  to  break  it 

Great,  meanwhile,  were  the  outward  demonstrations  of  love  and  confi 
dence  between  the  two  monarchs ;  they  appeared  often  togetfier  in  public ; 
they  fi^quently  had  long  conferences  m  pnvate :  they  travelled  in  the  same 
litter,  and  joined  in  tiie  same  amusements.  But  amidst  these  signs  dT 
peace  and  friendship^  the  emperor  still  harboured  suspicion  in  his  mind. 
Though  the  ceremonies  of  the  marriaee  between  Francis  and  the  queen 
of  Portugal  were  performed  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
Charles  would  not  permit  him  to  consummate  it  until  the  return  of  tne 
ratification  from  France.  £ven  then  Francis  was  not  alfowed  Io  be  at  full 
liberty ;  bis  guards  were  still  continued ;  thoueh  caressed  as  a  brother-in- 
law,  be  was  still  watched  like  a  prisoner  {  andf  it  was  obvious  to  attentive 
observers,  that  a  union,  m  the  veiy  beginning  of  which  there  mi^ht  be 
discerned  such  symptoms  of  jealousy  and  distrust.  Could  not  be  coroial,  or 
^  long  continuance.! 

About  a  month  after  the  s^ning  of  the  treaty,  the  regent's  ratification 
of  it  was  brought  from  France ;  and  that  wise  princess,  preferring,  on  this 
occasion,  the  public  good  to  domestic  affection,  infoimed  her  son,  that, 
instead  of  the  twelve  noblemen  named  in  the  treahr,she  had  sent  the  duke 
of  Orleans  afong  with  his  bn^r  the  dauphin  to  tne  frontier,  as  the  kiQg- 
dom  could  suffer  nothing  by  the  absence  of  a  child,  but  must  be  left 
almost  incapable  of  defence,  if  deprived  of  iti  ablest  statesmen  and  most 
experienced  generals^  whom  Charies  had  artfiiHy  included  in  his  nomina* 
tion.  At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the  emperor,  whose  suspicion  of  the 
kuig^s  sincerity  increasing,  as  the  time  of  putting  it  to  the  pruofanproached^ 
he  endeavoured  to  bind  him  still  faster  by  exacting  new  promises,  which, 
after  those  he  had  already  rnade^  the  French  mooerch  was  aol  slow  tt 
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grant  Be  set  6at  from  Madrid,  a  place  wfatoh  the  remefnbrance  of  man^ 
afflicting^  circumstances  rendered  peculiarly  odious  to  him,  with  the  jor 
natural  on  such  an  occasion,  and  befan  ttie  long'-wished-for  joimiey  towaitifl 
his  own  dominions.  He  was  escorted  by  ef  body  of  horse  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alarcon,  Who,  as  the  tcitig  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France, 
guarded  him  with  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  ever.  When  he  arnved 
at  the  river  Andaye,  which  separates  thetwokin£^doms,LaQtrec  appealed 
on  the  opposite  bank  with  a  |^uard  of  horse  equal  in  number  to  Alarcon's. 
An  emp^  baric  was  moored  m  the  middle  ot  the  stream  ;  the  attendants 
drew  up  in  order  on  the  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  instant,  Lannoy  with 
eight  gentlemen  put  off  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  the  same  nmm 
ber  from  the  French  side  of  the  nver ;  the  former  had  the  king  in  his 
boat ;  the  latter,  the  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans ;  they  met  in  the  empty 
vessel ;  the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment :  Francis,  after  a  short  em- 
brace of  his  children,  leaped  into  Lautrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
shore.  He  mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  hand  over 
his  head,  and  wiA  a  joyful  voice  crying  aloud  several  times.  **  I  am  yet  a 
king,*'  ^loped  full  speed  to  St.  John  de  Luz,  and  from  thence  to  Hay- 
dnne.  This  event,  no  less  impatiently  deshned  by  the  French  nation  than 
by  their  moharch,  happened  on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  a  year  and 
twenty-two  days  after  the  fatal  battle  of  ravia.* 

Soon  after  the  emperor  had  taken  leave  of  Francis,  and  permitted  him 
to  begin  his  journey  towards  his  own  dominions,  he  set  out  for  Seville,  in 
order  to  solemnize  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel, 
the  late  kin?  of  Portugal,  and  the  sister  of  John  HI.,  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  throne' of  that  kingdom.  Isabella  was  a  princess  of  Uncommon 
beauty  and  accomplishments ;  and  as  the  Cortes,  both  in  Castile  ^nd  Ara- 
gon,  had  warmly  solicited  their  sovereign  to  marry,  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  bkx)d  of  both  kingdoms,  was  extremely  ac- 
ceptable to  his  subjects.  The  Portuguese,  fond  of  this  new  connection 
with  the  first  monarch  in  Christendom,  granted  him  an  extraordinary  dowry 
with  Isabella,  amounting  to  m'ne  hundred  tiiousand  crowns,  a  sum  whid^ 
from  the  situation  of  his  affairs  at  this  junctuie,  was  of  no  small  conseouence 
to  the  emperor.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  [March  12]  witn  that 
splendour  and  gayety  which  became  a  great  and  youthful  prince.  Charles 
lived  with  Isabella  in  perfect  harmony,  and  treated  her  on  all  occasions 
with  much  distinction  and  regard.f 

During  these  transactions,  Charles  could  hardly  give  any  attention  to 
the  afiairs  of  Germany,  though  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  commotions,  which 
threatened  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  By  the  feudal  institutions, 
which  still  subsisted  almost  unimpaired  in  the  empire,  the  properly  of 
lands  was  vested  in  the  princes  and  free  barons.  Their  vassals  lield  of 
them  by  the  strictest*  and  most  limited  tenures :  vrhiie  the  great  body  of 
the  people  was  kept  in  a  state  but  little  removea  from  absolute  servitude. 
hi  some  places  of  Germany,  people  of  the  kjwest  class  were  so  entirely  in 
the  power  of  their  masters,  as  to  be  subject  to  personal  and  domestic 
slavery,  the  most  rigorous  form  of  ths^t  wretched  state.  In  other  provinces, 
particularly  in  Bohemia  and  Lusatia,  the  peasants  were  bound  to  remain 
on  the  lands  to  which  they  belonged,  and  making  part  of  the  estate,  were 
transferred  like  any  other  property  from  one  hand  to  another.  Even  in 
Suabia,  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  their  condition 
was  most  tolerable,  the  peasants  not  only  paid  the  ftill  rent  of  their  farms 
to  the  landlord,  but  if  they  chose  either  to  change  the  pla#e  of  their 
abode,  or  to  follow  a  new  profession,  before  they  could  accomplish  what 
Ifaey  desired,  they  were  obliged  to  piHcbase  this  privil^e  at  a  certain 
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price.  Beside^lhi^,  all  f^nXiU  of  land*  to.p«aBaiite«tpked«*  (heir  deatin 
without  deseendia^  to  tdeir  posterity.  Upcio  that  evont,  the  landlortl  ba<f 
a  rigbt  to  the  best  of  theif  cattle,  as  well  a«  of  their  furtuture ;  and  theii 
heiis,  in  CMder  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  jgnintf  were  ob%ed  to  pay  laiipt 
sums  by  way  of  fine.  These  exactions,  tbongh  pievous,  were  boine  wi4l 
ipatieace,  because  they  were  cMtotn^iy  and  ancient :  but  when  the  pro- 
ffess  of  elegance  and  luxniy,  as  well  as4h6  changes  introduced  into  tht 
art  of  wasy  came  to  increase  the  expense  of  goveroment,  and  made  it  ne 
eessary  £[^  princes  to  levy  occasional  or  stated  taxes  on  theh*8ulHects,  such 
impueilions  oeinenew,  appeared  iatolerable ;  and  in  Germany,  these  duties 
bemg  laid  chie^  upon  beer,  wise,  and  other  necessaries  oT  life,  afiected 
the  common  people  m  the  most  sensible  manner.  The  addition  of  such  a 
kiad  to  their  former  burdens,  drove  them  to  despair.  It  was  to  the  valour 
inspired  by  lesentment  asrainst  impositions  of  this  kind  that  the  Swiss  owed 
the  acquisition  ot  their  liberty  in  tbe  iburteenth  eentuiy*  The  same  cause 
had  excited  the  peasants  in  several  other  provinces  of  Germany  to  rebel 
against  their  supericMS  towards  the,  end  of  .the  fifteenth  Mid  beginnim^  of 
tbe  sixteenth  centuries;  md  though  these  insurrections  were  noc  attended 
with  like  success,  they  could  uot,lK)wever,  be  quelled  without  much  diS- 
culQr  and  bloodshed*^ 

By  these  checks,  the  spirit  of  tbe  peasants  was  overawed  rather  than 
suboued;  and  their  grievances  multiplying  continually,  they  lan  to  anns» 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twen^-sixy  with  the  most  fran: 
lie  rage.  Their  first  appearance  was  near  UIbA'  m  Suabia.  The  peasants 
in  the  a4jacent  country  flocKed  to  their  standard  with  tbe  ardour  and  ii»- 
patience  natural  to  men,  who  having  groaned  k>Dg  under  oppression^  beheld 
at  last  some  prospect  of  deliverance;  and  tbe  contagion  spreading  from 
province  to  province,  reached  almost  ever^r  part  of  Germany.  Wl^rever 
they  came,  they  plundered  the  monasteries ;  wasted  the  lands  of  their 
superiors ;  razed  their  castles,  and  massacred  without  mercy  all  persons  of 
ooole  birth,  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  faU  into  their  hands.t  Having 
intimidated  their  oppressors,  as  they  imagined,  by  the  violence  of  these 
proceedings,  they  began  to  consider  what  would  be  the  most  proper  anci 
effectual  methodof  securing  themselves  for  the  future  finom  their  tyrannical 
•xactions.  With  this  view,  they  drew  up  and  published  a  memorial,  coiv 
taining  all  their  demands,  and  declared,  that  while  arms  were  in  their 
hands,  they  would  either  persuade  or  oblige  the  nobles  to  give  them  full 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  these.  The  chief  articles  were,  thai  they 
might  have  liberty  to  choose  their  own  pastors ;  that  they  might  be  freed 
from  the  payment  of  all  tithes  except  those  of  com ;  that  they*mieht  no 
longer  be  considered  as  the  slaves  or  bondmen  of  their  superiors ;  that  the 
liberty  oC  hunting  and  fishing  might  be  common ;  that  the  great  forests 
might  not  be  reeiarded  as  private  property,  but  be  open  for  the  use  of  all ; 
that  they  might l>e  delivered  from  the  unusual  burden  of  taxes  under  which 
they  laboured;  that  the  administration  of  justice  mk;ht  be  rendered  1^^ 
rigorous  and  more  impartial ;  that  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles  upon 
meadows  and  commons  might  be  restrained.} 

Many  of  these  demands  were  extremely  reasonable ;  and  being  uiged  by 
nch  formidable  numbers,  should  have  met  with  some  redress.  But  those 
unwieldy  bodies,  assembled  in  different  places,  had  neither  union,  nor 
conduct,  nor  vigour.  Being  led  by  persons  of  the  loweat  rank,  without 
skill  in  war,  or  knowledge  of  wliat  was  necessary  for  accomplishing  their 
des^ns;  all  their  exploits  were  distinguished  only  by  a  brutal  and 
unmeaning  fuiy.  To  oppose  this,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Suabia  and  the 
Lower  R£ine  raised  such  of  their  vassals  as.  still  con^nued  fEiithfiily  and 
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attacking;  mdm  of  tiie  nuitineen  with  open  force,  and  otben  by  surprise; 
cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  aU  who  infested  those  prorinces:  so  that  die 
peasaclto.  after  ruinuog^  the  q>en  couotiTt  and  losing  upwaras  of  twenty 
thousand  of  their  associates  in  the  field,  were  oblmd  to  return  to  their 
habitatioos  with  less  hope  than  ever  of  relief  bom  their  rrievances.* 

These  commotioDB  hi^pened  at  first  in  proTinces  of  GermaiiT  where 
Luther's  opinions  had  maae  little  proeress;  and  beine  exched  wholly  by 

E3litical  causes,  had  no  connection  with  the  dis^uteof  jxmits  in  religioD. 
ut  the  phreozy  reaching  at  last  those  countries  m  which  the  reformatioD 
was  establi^^  derived  new  strens^  fit>m  circumstancespeculiar  to  them, 
and  rose  to  a  sdll  greater  pitch  of  extravagance.  The  refoimatioo, 
wherever  it  was  received,  mcreased  that  bold  andf  inoovating  spirit  to  which 
H  owed  ill  bhrth.  Men  who  had  the  courage  to  ov^rtuni  a  ^stem  sup- 
ported by  eveiy  thing  which  can  command  ie^)ect  or  reverence,  y^en 
not  to  be  overawed  by  any  authority,  how  great  or  venerable  soever. 
Ajfter  having  been  accustomed  to  consickr  themselves  as  judges  of  the  most 
knportant  doctrines  in  religion^to  examine  these  finely,  and  to  reject,  with- 
out scruple,  what  appeared  to  them  enoneous,  it  was  natural  tor  them  to 
\  urn  the  same  daring  and  inquisitive  eye  towards  goverament,  and  to  thiidL 
of  rectl^iDg  whatever  disorders  or  impertections  were  discovered  there. 
As  religious  abuses  had  been  reformed  b  several  places  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  magistrate,  it  was  an  easy  transiti<m  to  attempt  the  redress  of 
political  grievances  in  die  same  manner.  . 

No  sooner,  then,  did  the  spirit  of  revolt  break  out  In  Thuringfa,  a 
province  sul^^t  to  the  elect(»r  of  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
mostly  converts  to  Lutheranism,  than  it  assimied  a  new  and  more  dam;er» 
/  ous  form.  Thomas  Muncer,  one  of  Luther's  disciples,  having  estabKded 
^  himself  in  that  country,  had  acquired  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  He  propagated  amon^  them  the  wildest  and  most  enthu- 
siastic notions,  but  such  as  tended  manifestly  to  inspire  them  with  boldness, 
and  lead  them  to  sedition.  ^Luther,"  he  told  them,  **  had  done  more  hurt 
dian  service  to  religion.  He  had,  indeed,  rescued  the  church  from  the 
yoke  of  popeir,  but  his  doctrines  encouraged,  and  his  life  set  an  example 
of,  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  manners.  In  order  to  avoid  vice,  (says  be) 
men  must  practise  perpetual  mortification.  They  must  put  on  a  grave 
countenance,  speak  uttle,  wear  a  plain  garb,  and  l>e  serious  in  their  whole 
deportment  Such  as  prepare  their  hearts  in  this  manner,  may  expect  that 
the  Supreme  Being  wul  direct  all  their  steps,  and  by  some  visible  sign 
discover  hjs  will  to  them ;  If  diat  illumination  be  at  any  time  withheld,  we 
may  expostulate  with  the  Almighty,  who  deals  with  us  so  haishlv,  and 
remind  nim  of  his  promises.  This  expostulation  and  ai^r  will  be  h%faly 
^  acceptable  to  Go<l  and  will  at  last  prevail  on  hhn  to  guide  us  with  the 
same  unerring  hana  which  conducted  the  patriarchs  of  ola.  Let  us  beware, 
however,  of  offending  him  by  our  arrogance ;  but  as  all  men  are  equal  in  his 
eye,  let  them  return  Jto  that  condition  of  equali^  in  which  he  fbnned  them^ 
and  having  all  things  in  common,  let  them  live  togedier  like  brethren, 
without  any  marks  of  subordination  or  pre-eminence.*! 

Extravagant  as  diese  tenets  were,  they  flattered  so  many  passions  in  the 
human  heart,  as  to  make  a  deep  impression.  To  aim  at  nothing  more  than 
abridging  the  power  of  the  nobility,  was  now  considered  as  a  trifline  and 
partial  rSformatkm,  not  vrorth  the  contending  for;  it  was  proposed  to  level 
eveiy  distinctkin  among  mankind,  and  by  abolishhtt:  property  to  reduce 
them  to  dieir  mtursl  state  of  equality,  in  which  airsbould  receive  their 
mbsistence  firom  one  common  stock.  Muncer  assured  diem^  that  the 
dedgn  was  approved  of  by  Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  ma  dream 
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Lhimofittaucoon.  ThftpefMaotstetabow  theeiecotioDofitt 
I0t  oi^j  with  the  nge  which  Aoimated  Aoae  of  their  oider  in  other  parti 
ef  Oeroaii7»  but  with  the  ardour  which  epthuBiaam  inspires.  They  depoeed 
the  maciitratet  in  all  the  ckief  of  which  they  were  Boasleie;  seized  the 
knds  of  the  ooblesy  and  obliged  such  of  them  ae  tiiey  got  into  their  handu 
tojput  00  the  dress  commonly  worn  bv  peasaiiCB»and  instead  of  their  former 
titteoy  to  be  satisfied  with  the  appellation  given  to  people  in  the  lowest 
class  of  life.  Great  numbers  engaged  in  this  wild  undertaking ;  but  Muocer, 
iieir  leader  and  their  prbphetf  was  destitute  of  the  abilities  necessaiy  for 
eondiicting  it  He  had  all  the  eztiaTaraicet  but  not  ^  coufage,  which 
ealfausiasts  usually  possess.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  pen^aded 
to  tdLe  the  field;  and  though  he  soon  drew  together  eight  thousand  men, 
he  soffined  himself  to  be  surrounded  bra  body  of  cavalrf,  under  the  corn- 
Band  of  the  elector  of  Saxony^  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  aiKl  duke  of  Brun^ 
wkk.  These  princes*  unwilling  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  deluded  sub- 
jecte,^  sent  a  young  aobleman  to  their  camp,  with  the  ofer  of  a  g;eneral 
Mffdon.  if  they  would  immediately  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deliver  up 
(be  authon  of  the  sedition.  Muncer,  alarmed  at  this,  began  to  harangue 
his  foUoweis  with  his  usual  vehemence,  exhorting  them  not  to  trust  these 
4eceitfiil  promises  of  their  oppresson^  nor  to  desert  the  cause  of  God,  and 
of  Christian  liberty. 

But  the  sense  of  present  danger  making  a  deeper  impressioo  on  the 
poeiants  than  his  eloquence.  cooAisioo  and  terror  were  visible  in  eveir 
nee,  when  a*  rainbow,  which  was  the  emblem  that  the  mutineers  had 
,  pek^  OD  their  ookxin,  happening  to  appear  in  the  clouds,  Muncer,  with 
admirable  ppesence  of  mind,  laid  hold  of  that  incident,  and  suddenly  raisinr 
his  eyes  aM  hands  towards  Heaven,  *'  fiehold,"  cries  he,  with  an  elevated 
voice,'*  the  sign  which  God  has  riven.  There  is  the  pledge  of  your  safetr, 
and  a  token  that  the  wicked  shall  be  destrpyed."  The  fanatical  multituoe 
set  «p  instantly  a  great  shoqt,  as  if  victoiy  bad  been  certain;  and  passing 
in  a  napment  uom  one  extreme  to  another,  massacred  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man  who  had  come  with  the  ofier  of  pardon,  and  demanded  to  be  led 
lowaidi  the  eiiemT.  The  i^inces,  enraged  at  this  shocking  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war,  advanced  with  no  less  impetuosity,  and  began  the  attack 
[Uxj  15] :  but  the  behavbur  of  the  peasants  in  the  combat  was  not  such 
as  mie^  have  been  expected  either  irom  their  ferocity  or  confidence  of 
success;  an  undiscipliniBd  rabble  was  no  equal  matcn  for  well-trained 
troops;  above  five  thousand  were  slain  in  the  field,  almost  widiout  makinr 
resistaece ;  the  rest  fled,  and  among  the  foremost  Muncer  their  generaX 
He  was  tidcen  next  day,  and  being  condemned  to  such  punishments  as  hb 
had  deserved,  lie  suffered  them  with  a  poor  and  dastardly  n^irit 


Hit  death  put  an  end  to  the  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  which  had  nlled 
Geraumy  with  such  terror;*  but  the  enthusiastK  notions  which  he  had 
scattered  were  not  exthrpated,  and  produced,  not  long  aAer,  effects  more 
memorably  as  well  as  more  extravagant 

Ooria^  these  commotions,  Luther  acted  with  exemplaiy  prudence  and  ^ 
moderation:  like  a  common  parent,  solicitous  about  the  wel£ue  of  bodi 
partiee,  without  sparine  the  &ults  or  errors  of  either.  On  dieone  hand,  he 
addressed  a  monitoiy  ojscoiofse  to  the  nobks,  exhorting  them  to  treat  their 
depeodeols  with  greater  humanitjr  and  indulgeDce.  On  the  o^eiv  he 
severely  censured  the  seditious  soirit  of  the  peasants  advisiqg  them  not  lo 
munmir  at  hardihips  insepanUe  from  their  condition^  aor  to  seek  ibr 
ladreM  by  any  but  legal  means.t  ^ 

Luthors  &mous  marriage  with  Catharine  a  Boiia,  a  ma  of  a  noble 
family,  wIks  havkg  thrown  off  the  veil,  had  fled  fimi  the  eloisler,  hap 
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Miied  this  Tear,  and  was  far  from  meetii^  with  the  same  apptobatki^ 
Eren  his  most  devoted  fonowera  thought  this  ttep  indecent,  at  a  mne  wbe« 
his  countiT  was  inrolved  in  so  many  calamities ;  while  his  enemiet  never 
mentioned  it  with  any  softer  appellation  than  that  of  incestuous  or  prolaDe. 
Luther  himself  was  sensible  of  the  impressioB  which  it  had  made  to  bi» 
disadvantage :  hut  heing  satisfied  with  nis  own  conduct,  he  bore  the  4^m- 
^re  of  his  friends,  and  the  reproaches  of  his  adversaries,  with  his  usual 
fortitude.* 

This  year  the  reformation  lost  its  first  protector,  Frederic,  electee  of 
Saxony:  but  the  blow  was  the  less  sensibly  felt,  as  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brotner  John  [May  6],  a  more  ^ivowed  and  xealous,  though  less  able 
patron  of  Luther  and  hb  doctrines. 

Another  event  hapj^ned  about  the  same  time,  which,  as  it  occasioned  a 
considerable  change  m  the  state  of  Germany,  must  be  traced  back  to  its 
source.  While  the  frenzy  of  the  Crusades  possessed  all  Europe  durior 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  several  orders  of  religious  knighthood 
were  founded  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  against  heathens  and 
Mdels.  Among  theK  the  Teutonic  order  in  Germany  was  one  <^  the 
no6t  illustrious,  the  knights  of  which  distinguished  themselves  greathr  ■ 
all  the  enterprises  cairi^  on  in  the  Holy  Land.  Being  driven  at  last  froBi 
their  settlements  in  the  east,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  natiiw 
oountty.  Their  zeal  and  vafour  were  too  impetuous  to  remain  long 
Inactive.  They  invaded,  on  very  sli^t  pretences,  the  province  of  Pniada, 
fhe  inhabitants  of  which  were  still  idolaters ;  and  having  completed  the 
conquest  of  it  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  held  it  many  • 
years  as  a  fief  depending  on  the  crown  of  Poland.  Fierce  contests  arose 
during  this  period,  between  the  grand  masters  of  the  order  and  the  king! 
of  Poland;  the  former  struggnng  for  independence,  while  the  latter 
asserted  their  right  of  sovereignty  with  great  firmness.  Albert,  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburgh,  who  was  elected  grand  master  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  engagine  keenly  in  this  quarrel^ 
maintained  a  long  war  with  S^isround  king  ofToIand :  but  havtijg  become 
an  early  convert  to  Luther's  doctrines,  this  gradually  lessened  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  his  fraternity,  so  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  con^ 
fusions  in  the  empire,  and  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Sigismund,  greatly  to  his  own  private  emdument  By  it,  that  part 
of  Prussia  which  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  order,  wa^  erected  into  a 
•ecular  and  hereditanr  dutchy,  and  the  investiture  ot  it  granted  to  Albert, 
who,  in  return,  bound  himself  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  kings  of  Poland 
as  thehr  vassal.  Immediately  after  this  be  made  public  profession  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  married  a  princess  of  Denmark.  The  Teutonic 
knights  exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  treacheiy  of  their  grand  roaster, 
"that  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  but  he  still  Irept  possessrao 
of  the  province  which  bo  had  usurped,  and  transmitted  it  to  bis  posteritf. 
In  process  of  time,  this  rich  inheritance  fell  to  the  electoral  branch  of  the 
family,  all  dependence  on  the  crown  of  Poland  was  shaken  off,  and  the 
margraves  of  Brandenbuigh,  having  assumed  the  title  of  kir^  of  Prussia, 
have  not  only  risen  to  an  equality  with  the  first  princes  in  Germany,  Iwt 
take  their  rank  among  the  ^eat  monarchs  of  Europe.j 

Upon  the  return  of  the  French  king  to  his  dominions,  the  eyes  of  all 
the  powers  in  £urope  were  fixed  upon  bim,  that,  by  observing  his  fiiyt 
motions,  they  might  form  a  jndgroent  concerning  his  subsequent  conduct 
They  were  not  held  lone^  in  suspense.  Francis,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
fiayonne,  wrote  to- the  kin^  of  England,  thanking  him  for  the  Zealand 
affiktion  wherewith  he  had  mterpoi^  in  his  favour,  to  which  he  acknow- 
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leaked  that  he  owed  the  recoreiy  of  bis  libert]^.  Next  day  the  emperor'* 
amhassadors  demanded  audiedce,  and,  in  their  master's  name,  nequired 
him  to  issue  such  orders  as  were  necessary  for  carrying  the  treaty  t)f 
Madrid  into  immediate  and  full  execution ;  he  coldly^answered,  that  though, 
ior  his  own  part,  he  determined  religiously  to  perform  all  that  he  had 
promised,  the  treaty  contained  so  many  articles  relative  not  to  himselt 
aJone*  but  afiecting  the  interests  of  the  French  monarchy,  Uiat  he  could 
not  take  an^  further  step  without  consulthig  the  states  of  bis  kingdom,  and 
that  some  time  would  be  necessary^  in  order  to  reconcile  theu*  minds  to 
the  hard  conditions  which  he  bad  consented  to  ratify.^  This  reply  was 
considered  as  no  obscure  discovery  of  bis  being  resolved  to  elude  the 
treaty :  and  the  compliment  paid  to  Heniy  appeared  a  very  proper  step 
towards  securing  the  assistance  of  that  monarch  in  the  war  with  the  em- 
peror, to  which  such  a  resolution  would  certainly  give  rise.  These  cir- 
cumstances, added  to  the  explicit  declarations  which  Francis  made  in ' 
secret  to  the  ambassadors  from  several  of  the  Italian  powers,  fully  satis^ed 
them  that  teir  conjectures  with  regard  to  his  conduct  had  oeen  just,  and 
thaty  mstead  of  intending  to  execute  an  unreasonable  treaty,  he  was  eager 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  reven^ng  those  injuries  which  had  com- 
pelled him  to  feign  an  approbation  of  it.  Even  the  doubts,  and  fears,  and 
scniples,  which  used,  on  other  occasions,  to  hold  Clement  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  were  dissipated  by  Francises  seemi^  impatience  to  break 
througfa  all  his  engagements  with  the  emperor.  The  situation,  indeed,  of 
affiiirs  in  Itah^  at  mat  time,  did  not  allow  the  pope  to  hesitate  long.  Sforza 
was  still  besieged  by  the  Imperialists  in  the  castle  of  Milan.  That  feeble 
prince,  deprived  now  of  Morone's  advice,  and  unprovided  widi^  every 
thing  necessary  for  defence,  found  means  to  inform  Clement  and  the  Ve- 
netians, that  he  must  soon  surrender  if  they  did  not  come  to  his  relief. 
The  Imperial  troops,  as  tbey  had  received  no  pay  since  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  lived  at  discretion  in  the  Milanese,  levyine  such  exorbitant  contri- 
butioos  in  that  dutchy,  as  amounted,  if  we  may  rely  on  Guicciardini's  cal- 
culation, to  no  less  a  sum  than  five  thousand  ducats  a-day  :t  nor  was  it  to 
be  doubted  but  that  the  soldier^  as  soon  as  the  castle  should  submit,  would 
choose  to  leave  a  ruined  country  which  hardly  afibrded  them  subsistence, 
tbut  they  might  take  p>os£ession  of  more  comfortable  quarters  m  the  fertile 
and  untouched  territories  of  the  pope  and  Venetians.  The  assista^pe  of 
the  French  king  was  the  only  thin^  which  could  either  save  Sforza,  or 
enable  them  to  protect  their  own  dominions  from  the  insults  of  the  Im 
perial  troops. 

For  these  reasons,  the  p<^,  the  Venetians,  and  duke  of  Milan,  were 
equally  impatient  to  come  to  an  agreement  widi  Francis,  who,  on  his  part, 
was  no  I^  desirous  of  acquiring  such  a  considerable  accession  both  of 
strength  and  reputation  as  such  a  confederacy  would  brir^  along  with  it. 
The  chief  objects  of* this  alliance,  which  was  concluded  at  Cognac  on  the 
twenty-second  of  May,  though  kept  secret  for  some  time,  were  to  obli^ 
the  emperor  to  set  at  liberty  the  French  king's  sons,  upon  payment  of  a 
reasonable  ransom ;  and  to  re-establish  Sforza  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  Milanese.  If  Charies  should  refuse  either  of  these,  the  contracting 
parties  bound  themselves  to  brin^  into  the  field  an  army  of  thirty-five 
thoQoand  men,  with  which,  after  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanese, 
they  would  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  king  of  England  was 
declared  protector  of  this  league,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Hoh/f  becau&e  the  pope  was  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  in  order  to  allure  Hemy 
more  efifectualbp",  a  pnncipality  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  thirty  thou- 
sand ducats  yearly  revenue,  was  to  bo  settled  on  him ;  arid  lands  to  the 
vahie  of  ten  thousand  ducats  on  Wolsey  his  favourite.) 
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No  sooner  was  this  leaeue  concluded,  than  Clefment,  hj  ^plenHndedf 
fais  papal  poxver,  absolyea  Francis  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to 
obierve  the  treaty  of  Madrid.*  This  rig:ht9  how  pernicious  soever  id  ift 
efiectSy  and  destructivie  of  that  integ^tj  wQlch  is  the  oasis  of  all  transactions 
among  men,  was  ^  natural  consequences  of  the  powers  which  tiie  popes 
arrogated  as  the  infallible  Ticegevents  of  Christ'  opon  earth.  But  ^  id 
rurtue  of  this  pretended  prerogative,  thej  had  often  di^ensed  with  ohl*- 

fations  which  were  held  saqned,  the  interest  of  some  men,  and  the  cre- 
ulity  of  others,  led  them  to  ima^ne,  that  the  -decision  oif  a  sovere^ 
-"ontiff  authorized  or  justified  actions  which  would,  otherwise,  have  Leen 
^  '"^ihal  and  impious. 

M  he  discoveiy  of  Francis's  intention  to  elude  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  filled 
Che  emperor  with  a  tariety  of  disquieting  thoughts.  He  had  treated  an 
unfortunate  prince  in  the  mdk$t  ungenerous  manner ;  he  had  displayed  an 
insatiable  ambition  in  all  his  negotiations  with  his  prisoner ;  he  Imew  what 
censures  the  former  had  drawn  upon  ium,  and  what  apprehensions  the 
latter  had  excited  in  eveiy  court  of  Europe ;  nor  had  he  reaped  from  the 
measures  which  be  pursued,  any  of  those  advantages  whkh  politicians  aie 
apt  to  consider  as  an  excuse  for  the  roost  crimmal  conduct,  and  a  compen 
salion  for  the  aeverest  reproaches.  Francis  was  now  out  of  his  hands,  and 
mcA  one  of  all  the  mightr  oonseqnenoes,  which  he  had  expected  from  the 
traa^  that  set  him  at  luyerty,  was  likely  to  take  places  His  rawness  in 
velyin^  so  far  on  his  own  iu(%ment  as  to  trust  to  die  sincerity  of  the  French 
king,  m  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  his  wisest  ministers,  was  now- 
apparent;  and  he,  easily  conjectured,  that  the  same  confederacy,  the  dread 
oi  which  had  induced  nim  to  set  Francis  at  liberty,  would  now  be  lonned 
against  him  with  that  gallant  and  incensed  mooardi  at  its  head.  Self- 
condemnation  and  shame,  on  account  of  what  «was  past,  with  anxious 
apprehensions  concerning  what  might  happen,  were  the  necessary  result  of 
these  reflections  on  his  own  conduct  and  sittiation.  Charles,  however,  was 
naturally  firm  and  infiexible  in  all  his  measures.  To  have  receded  sud- 
denly from  any  article  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  would  have  been  a  r^ain 
confession  of  imprudence,  and  a  palpable  symptom  of  fear;  he  oeter- 
mined,  therefore,  that  it  was  most  suitable  to  his  dimity,  to  insist,  what* 
ever  might  be  the  consequences,  on  th^  strict  execution  of  the  treaty,  an6 
particulariy  not  to  accept  of  any  thipg  which  might  be  offieted  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  restitution  of  Burgundy .f 

In  consequence  of  this  resdution,  he  appointed  •Lannoy  and  AlareoDto 
repair,  as  his  ambassadors,  to  the  court  of  France,  and  formally  to  summon 
the  king,  either  to  execute  the  treaty  with  the  sincerity  tfanat  becanw  him» 
V  to  ietum  according  to  his  oath,  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Instead  of  givine 
them  an  imriediate  answer,  Francis  admided  the  deputies  of  the  states  m 
Bur^ndj  to  an  audience  in  their  presence.  They  humbly  represented 
k)  him,  tnat  he  ha(\  exceeded  the  powers  vested^  in  a  king  of  Franco, 
when  he  consented  to  alienate  their  country  fiom  the  crown,  the  domaics 
of  which  he  was  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  preserve  entire  and  un- 
impaired. Francis,  in  return,  thanked  them  for  their  attachment  to  his 
crown,  and  entreated  them,  though  v&ry  faintly,  to  remember  the  obligatioas 
which  he  lay  under  to  fiilfil  his  ei^agements  with  the  emperor.  The 
deputies,  assuming  a  hi^r  tone,  declared,  that  thcr  would  not  obey 
commands  which  they  considered  as  ill^al ;  send,  if  he  should  abandon 
ihem  to  the  enemies  of  France,  they  had  resdved  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  with  a  firm  puipose  rather  to  perish  dian  submit 
to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  which  Francis,  turning  towards  the  Imperial 
ambaBsadois,  represented  to  them  the  impossibility  of  performing  what  he 
had  undertaken,  and  offered,  in  lieu  of  Buigundy,  to  pay  the  emperor  two 
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millions,  of  crowns.  The  riceroj  aod  AlarcoOy  who  easily  perceived,  thai 
tiie  sceoe  to  which  they  had  been  witxiesseflK  was  cobcertea  between  tlbe 
kiog  and  hid  sulgects  jn  order  to  impose  upoo  them,  signified  to  him  their 
master^s  fixed  resolution  not  to  depart  in  the  smallest  point  from  the  terms 
d"  the  treaty,  and  withdrew.*  Before  they  left  the  kir^dom,  they  had  the 
BKHtification  to  hear  the  holy  league  against  the  emperor  publifihed  with 
great  solemnity  [June  11]* 

Charles  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  this  confederacy  than'  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  in  the  harshest  terms,  against 
Francis,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  (^f  honour.  He  complained  no  less 
of  Clement,  whom  he  solicited  in  vain  to  abandon  his  new  allies ;  be 
accused  him  of  ingratitude ;  he  taxed  him  with  an  ambition  unbecoming 
his  character ;  he  threatened  him  not  only  with  all  the  vengeance  which 
the  power  of  an  emperor  can  inJSict,  but,  b;^  appealing  to  a  general  council, 
called  up  before  his  eyes  all  the  terrors  arising  from  the  auth(^ty  of  those 
assemblies  so  formidable  to  the  papal  see.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  oppose  something  else  than  reproaches  and  threats  to  the  powerful  com* 
bioatioo  formed  against  him ;  and  the  emperor,  prompted  by  so  many 
passiixis,  did  not  fail  to  exert  himself  with  unysuaJ  vigour,  in  onler  to  send 
supplies,  not  only  of  men,  but  of  money,  which  .were  still  more  needed, 
into  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  t^  confederates  bore  no  proportion  to 
that  animosity  against  the  emperor,  with  which  they  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  hol^  league.  Francis,  it  was  tlxtught,  would  have  infused  spirit  and 
vigour  into  the  whole  body.  He  had  his  lost  honour  to  repair,  many 
knunes  to  revenge,  and  the  station  amoi^  the  princes  of  Europe,  from 
which  be  had  fallen,  to  recover.  From  ^1  these  powerful  inatementh 
added  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  a  war  more  fierce  ana 
bloodjr  ^n  any  that  he  had  hitherto  made  upon  his  rival,  was  expected. 
But  Francis  had  gone  through  such  a  scene  ol  distress,  and  the  impression 
it  had  made  was  still  so  frew  in  hismemoi^,  that  he  was  become  diffident 
of  himself,  distrustful  of  fortune,  and  desirous  of  tranouillity.  To  procure 
the  release  of  his  sons,  and  to  avoid  the  restitution  of  Burgundy  by  payine 
tome  reasonable  equivalent,  were  his  chief  objects ;  ana  for  the  sake  ^ 
tfiese,  he  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  Sforza,  and  the  liberties  of  Italy, 
to  the  emperor.  He  £ittered  himself,  that  the  dread  of  the  confederacy 
which  he  nad  formed  would  of  itself  ipduce  Charles  to  listen  to  what  was 
equitable :  and  was  afraid  of  employing  any  considerable  force  for  the 
relief  of  the  Milanese,  lest  his  allies,  whom  he  had  often  found  to  be  more 
attentive  to  theb  own  interest  than  punctual  in  fulfilling  their  engacrements, 
should  abandon  him  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  were  driven  out  of  that 
country,  and  deprive  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  of  that  weight, 
which  tbey  derived  from  his  being  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  league.  In 
Ibe  mean  time  the  castle  of  Milan  was  pressed  more  closely  than  ever,  and 
Sforza  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  pope  and  Venetians, 
trustify  to  Francis's  concurrence,  cmnmanded  their  troops  to  take  the 
field,  m  order  to  relieve  him:  and  An  army  more  than  sufficient  for  that 
service  was  soon  formed.  The  Milanese,  passionately  attached  to  their 
unfortunate  duke,  and  no  less  exasperated  against  the  Imperialists,  who 
bad  oppressed  them  so  cruelly,  were  ready  to  aid  the  confederates  in  aB 
their  enterprises.  But  the  duke  d'Urbinos  their  general,  naturally  skiw 
and  indecisive,  and  restrained,  besides,  by  his  ancient  enmity  to  the  family 
of  Media,  from  taking  any  step  that  might  aggrandize  or  add  reputation 
to  the  pope,t  lost  som6  opportunities  of  attacking  the  Imperialists  and 
raising  the  siege,  and  refused  fo  improve  others.  These  delays  gave 
BourSon  time  to  bring  up  a  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops  and  a  suppfy  oC 
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moiiej.  He  immediatelj  took  the  command  of  the  army  [July  S4],  and 
pushed  OD  the  siege  with  such  vigour,  as  quickly  obliged  Sforza  to  surrender, 
who  retiring  to  LodK  which  the  confederates  had  surprised,  left  Bourbon 
in  full  possession  ot  the  rest  of  the  dutchy,  the  inrcstiture  of  which  the 
emperor  had  promised  to  grant  him.^ 

The  Italians  began  now  to  perceive  the  eame  which  Francis  bad  played, 
and  to  be  sensible  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  address  and  re6nements 
in  neeotiation,  which  they  boasted  of  as  tdents  peculiarly  their  own,,  they 
had  for  once  been  over-reached  in  those  very  arts  by  a  IramorUane  prince. 
He  bad  hitherto  thrown  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  upon  them, 
takii^  advantage  of  their  eflforts,  in  order  to  enforce  the  proposals  which 
he  often  renewed  at  the  court  of  Madrid  for  obtaining  the  liberty  of  his 
sons.  The  pope  and  Venetians  expostulated  and  complained  ;t  but  at 
they  were  not  able  to  rouse  Francis  Irom  his  inactivity,  their  own  zeal  and 
vigour  gradually  abated,  and  Clement,  havii^  already  gone  farther  than 
his  timiaity  usually  permitted  him,  began  to  accuse  himself  of  rashness, 
and  to  relapse  into  his  natural  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

All  the  emperor's  motions  depending  on  himself  alone,  were  more  brisk 
and  hetter  concerted.  The  narrowness  of  his  revenues,  indeed,  did  not 
allow  him  to  make  any  sudden  or  ^at  effort  in  the  field,  but  he  abundanthf 
supplied  that  defect  by  his  intrigues  and  negotiations.  The  family  of 
Colonna,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Roman  barons,  had  adhered  uni- 
formly to  the  Ghibelline  or  Imperial  faction,  during  those  fierce  contentions 
between  the  popes  and  emperors,  which,  for  several  ages,  filled  Italy  and 
Germany  with  aiscord  and  bloodied.  Though  the  causes  which  at  firet 
gave  birth  to  these  destructive  factions  existed  no  longer,  and  the  rage  with 
which  they  had  been  animated  was  in  a  ereat  measure  spent,  the  Colonnas 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  imperial  interest,  and  by  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  emperors,  secured  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  own  territories  and  privileges.  The  cardinal  Pompeo 
Colonna,  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  temper,  at  that  time  the  head 
of  the  family,  had  long  been  Clement's  rival,  to  whose  influence  in  the  last 
conclave  he  imputed  the  disappointment  of  all  his  schemes  for  attaining 
the  papal  dignity,  of  which,  from  hts  known  connection  with  the  emperor, 
he  thought  himself  secure.  To  an  aspiring  mind,  this  was  an  injuiy  too 
great  to  be  foigiven ;  and  though  he  had  dissembled  his  resentment  so  far 
as  to  vote  fbr  Clement  at  his  election,  and  to  accept  of  great  offices  in  his 
court,  he  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  an  opportunity  of  being 
revenged.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Rome, 
who  was  no  stranger  to  these  sentiments,  easily  persuaded  him,  that  now 
was  the  time,  vrhiie  all  the  papal  troops  were  employed  in  Lombardy,  to 
attempt  something,  which  would  at  once  revenge  his  own  wrongs,  and  be 
of  essentia]  service  to  the  emperor  his  patron.  The  pope,  however,  whose 
timidity  rendered  him  quick-sighted,  was  so  attentive  to  the  operaticns, 
and  began  to  be  alarmed  so  early,  that  he  might  have  drawn  togetficr 
troops  sufficient  to  have  disconcerted  all  Colonna's  measures.  But  Mon- 
cada amused  him  so  artfully  with  negotiations,  promises,  and  false  intelli- 
gence, that  he  lulled  asleep  all  his  suspicions,  and  prevented  his  taking 
any  of  the  precautions  necessaiy  for  his  safety ;  and  to  the  disgrace  of  a 
prince  possessed  of  great  power,  as  well  as  renowned  for  political  wisdon^ 
Colonna  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  seized  one  of  the  gates  of  hiy 
capital,  while  he,  imagming  himself  to  be  in  perfect  security,  was  altogetojf 
unprepared  for  resisting  such  a  feeble  enemy.  The  inhabitants  d*  BjE 
permitted  Colonna's  troops,  from  whom  they  apprehended  no  iniuiy,  to 
advance  without  opposition  [Sept  29]  ;  the  pope's  guards  were  dispereed 
b  a  moment ;  and  Clement  himself,  terrified  at  the  cUinger,  ashamed  of  h» 
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own  credulitT,  and  deserted  by  almost  every  peison*  fled  with  pfecroitation 
into  tbe  castle  of  St.  Apgelo,  which  was  iromeduately  invested^  The 
palace  of  the  VatfcaD,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  houses  of  the 
pope's  ministers  and  servants,  were  plundered  in  the  most '  licentious 
manner ;  the  rest  of  the  city  was  led  unmolested.  Clement,  destitute  of 
eveiy  thing  necessary  either  for  subsistence  or  defence,  was  soon  obliged 
to  demand  a  capitulation ;  and  Moncada,  being  admitted  into  the  castle, 
prescribed  to  nim,  with  all  the  haughtiness  of  a  <^nqueror,  conditions 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  reject.  The  chief  of  these  was,  that 
Clement  should  not  only  grant  a  full  pardon  to  the  Colonnas,  but  receive 
them  into  favour,  and  immediately  withdraw  all  the  troops  in  his  pay  ^m 
the  amr^  of  the  confederates  in  Lombardy.* 

The  Colonnas,  who  talked  of  nothii^  less  than  of  deposing  Clement, 
and  of  placing  Pompeo,  their  kinsman,  in  tbe  vacant  chair  of  St.  Peter* 
exclaimed  loudly  against  a  treaty  which  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  a 
pontifif  Justly  incensed  against  them.  But  Moncada,  attentive  onl;^  to  his 
master^  interest,  paid  little  regard  to  their  complaints,  and,  by  this  fortu- 
nate measure,  broke  entirely  the  power  of  the  confederates. 
^  While  the  army  of  the  confederates  suffered  such  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion, the  Imperialists  received  two  gregt  reinforcements ;  one  fix>m  Spain, 
under  the  command  of  Lannoy  and  Alarcon,  which  amounted  to  six  thou- 
sand  men ;  the  other  was  raised  in  the  empire  bv  Geoige  Fronsper^,  a 
German  nobleman,  who  having  served  in  Italy  with  great  reputation,  had 
acquired  such  influence  and  popularity,  that  multitudes  of  his  countiymen, 
fond  on  eveiy  occasion  of  engaging  in  military  enterprises,  and  impatient 
at  that  juncture  to  escape  from  the  oppression  which  they  felt  in  religious 
as  well  as  civil  matters,  crowded  to  his  standard ;  so  that,  without  any 
other  gratuity  than  the  payment  of  a  crown  to  each  man,  fourteen  thousand 
enlist^  in  his  service.  To  these  the  archduke  Ferdinaiid  added  two  thou- 
sand horse,  levied  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  But  although  the  emperor 
had  raised  troops,  he  could  not  remit  the  sums  necessary  for  their  support. 
His  ordinary  revenues  were  exhausted ;  the  credit  of  princes,  during  the 
infancy  of  commerce,  was  not  extensive ;  and  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  thougrh 
eveiT  art  had  been  tried  to  gain  them,  and  some  innovations  had  been  made 
in  the  constitution,  in  order  to  secure  their  concurrence,  peremptorily 
refused  to  grant  Charles  any  extraordinary  su^^Iy  ;t  so  that  the  more  his 
army  increased  in  number,  tbe  more  were  his  generals  embarrassed  and 
distressed*  Bourbon,  in  particular,  was  involved  in  such  difficulties,  that 
he  stood  in  need  of  all  his  address  and  courage  in  order  to  extricate  him- 
self. Large  sums  were  due  to  the  Spanish  troops  already  in  the  Milanese, 
when  Fronsperg  arrived  with  sixteen  thousand  hungiy  Germans,  destitute 
of  every  thii^.  Both  made  their  demands  with  equal  fierceness ;  the 
iormer  claiming  their  arrears,  and  the  latter  the  pay  which  had  been  pro- 
mised them  on  their  entering  Lombardy.  Bourbon  was  altogether  inca- 
pable of  eiving  satisfaction  to  eithet.  In  this  situation,  he  was  constrained 
to  Gonunit  acts  of  violence  extremely  shocking  to  his  own  nature,  which 
was  generous  and  humane.  He  seized  the  principal  dtizens  of  J^Iilan,  and 
by  threats,  and  even  by  torture,  forced  from  them  a  considerable  sum  ; 
be  rifled  the  churches  of  all  their  plate  and  ornaments ;  the  inadequate 
supply  which  these  afforded,  he  dlistributed  amo^  the  soldiers,  with 
so  many  soothing  expressions  of  his  sympathy  and  affection,  that,  though  it 
feO  far  short  of  Sie  sums  due  to  them,  it  appeased  their  present  murmurs.t 
Among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  Bourbon  granted  his  life  ana 
Uberty  to  Morone,  who  havine  been  kept  in  orison  since  bis  intrigue  with 
Pescaniy  had  becsi  condemnea  to  die  by  the  Spanish  judges  empowered  to 
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trf'  him.  For  this  remissfon  he  paid  twenty  ftonsazid  ducftts;  ^nd 
such  were  his  sin^lar  talents,  and  the  wonderful  ascendant  wbteh  he 
always  acquired  over  the  minds  of  Ihose  to  whom  he  had  access^  that  in 
a  few  days  from  hemp  Bourbon's  prisoner^  he  became  his  prime  confident, 
with  whom  he  consulted  in  all  afia^rs  of  importance.  To  his  insiauatiom 
must  be  imputed  the  suspicions  which  Bourbon  be^n  to  entertain,  dial 
the  empefor  had  never  intended  to  grant  him  the  mvestiture  of  Milan, 
but  had  appointed  Leyva,  and  the  other  Spjanish  gfencralsj  rather  to  be 
spies  on  his  conduct,  than  to  co-operate  heartily  towards  the  execution  of 
his  schemes.  To  him  likewise,  as  he  still  retained,  at  thfe  afte  of  four- 
score, all  the  enterprising  spirit  of  youth,  may  be  attributed  the  bold 
and  unexpected  measure  on  which  Bourbon  soon  after  ventured.*  ^ 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  exigencies  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  the  Milanese, 
that  it  became  indispensably  necessary  to  take  some  immediate  step  for 
their  leKef.  The  arrears  of  the  sol(fiers  mcreased  daily ;  the  emperor 
made  no  remittances  to  his  generals:  and  the  utmost  rigour  of  mnitaiy 
extortion  could  draw  nothing  more  from  a  countir  entirely  drained  and 
niioed«  In  this  situation  there  was  ntf  choice  left,  but  either  to  disband 
the  army,  or  to  march  for  subsistence  into  4he  enemy's  countiv.  The  ter- 
ritories 01  the  Venetians  lay  nearest  at  hand ;  but  they,  with  their  usual 
foresight  and  prudence,  had  taken  such  precautions  as  secured  them  from 
any  insult.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
the  church,  or  of  the  Florentmes ;  and  Clement  had  of  late  acted  such  a 
part  as  merited  the  severest  vengeance  from  the  emperor.  No  sooner  did 
the  papal  troops  return  to  Rome,  after  the  insurrection  of  the  Colonnas, 
than,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  treaty  with  Moncada,  he  degraded 
the  cardinal  (Jolonna,  excommunicated  the  rest  of  the  family,  seizea  their 
places  of  strength,  and  wasted  their  lands  with  all  the  cruelty  which  &e 
smart  of  a  recent  injury  naturally  excites.  After  this,  he  turned  his  annS 
against  Naples,  and,  as  his  operations  were  seconded  by  the  French  fleet, 
he  made  some  proerfess  towards  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  ;  the  vice- 
roy being  no  less  destitute  than  the  other  Imperial  geiterals  of  the  money 
requisite  for  a  vig'orous  defence .t 

1527.]  These  proceedir^  of  the  pope  justifiedj  in  appearance,  the 
measures  which  Bourbon's  situation  rendered  necessaiy ;  and  he  set  about 
executing  them  under  such  disadvantages,  as  f\imishea  the  strongest  proof 
both  of  the  despair  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his 
abilities  which  were  able  to  surmount  so  many  obstacles.  Havine  com- 
mitted the  government  of  Milan  to  Leyva,  whom  he  was  not  unwilling  \» 
leave  behind,  he  began  his  march  in  the  depth  of  winter  [Jan.  30],  at  the 
head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  composed  of  nations  differing  from 
each  other  in  languajge  and  manners  ;  without  money,  without  magazines, 
without  artilleiy,  without  carriages ;  in  short,  without  any  of  tho&e  things 
which  are  necessaiy  to  tbe  smallest  party,  and  which  seem  essential  to  the 
existence  and  motions  of  a  ^at  army.  His  route  lay  through  a  country 
cut  by  rivers  and  mountains,  in  which  tne  roads  were  almost  impracticable ; 
as  an  addition  to  his  difficulties,  the  enemy's  army,  superior  to  his  own  iti 
number,  was  at  hand  to  watch  all  his  motions,  and  to  improve  eveiy 
advantage.  But  his  troops,  impatient  of  their  present  hardships,  aira 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  immense  Ixxjty,  without  considering  how  ill  pro- 
vided they  were  lor  a  march,  followed  him  with  great  cheerfulness.  His 
iist  scheme  was  to  have  made  himself  master  oiPlacentia,  and  to  hava 
l^tified  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  that  cit^ ;  but  the  vigilance  of 
uie  confederate  generals  rendered  the  design  abortive  ;  nor  hadtie  better 
success  in  his  project  for  the  reduction  of  Bologna,  which  was  seasonably 
supplied  with  as  many  troops  as  secured  it  from  the  insults  of  an  army 
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wbicfa  bad  neitlief  artUleiy  nor  ammunitioB.  Having  Called  in  both  these 
attempts  to  become  master  of  some  great  city,  he  was  under  a  necessity 
•f  advanciiv^  But  he  had  now  been  two  months  in  the  field  ;  his  troops 
tud  sufiereoeveiy  calamity  that  a  long  march, together  with  the  uncommon 
ngour  of  the  season,  could  bring  upon  men  destitute  of  all  necessary 
accommodations  m  an  enemy's  countnr ;  the  magnificent  promises  to  which 
they  trusted,  had  hitherto  prored  altogether:  tain ;  they  saw  no  prospect 
of  relief;  their  patience  tried  to  the  utmost,  failed  at  last,  and  they  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny.  Some  officers,  who  rashly  attempted  to  restrain 
them,  fell  victims  to  their  fury ;  Bourbon  himself,  not  daring  to  appear 
during  the  fimt  transports  of  their  ra^e,  was  obliged  (o  fly  secretly  ntun 
his  quarters.*  But  this  sudden  ebullition  of  wrath  began  at  last  to  subside ; 
when  Bourbon,  who  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  art  of  governing 
the  minds  of  soldiers,  renewed  his  promises  with  more  confidence  than 
formerly,  and  assured  them  that  they  would  be  soon  accomplished.  He 
endeavoured  to  render  their  hardships  more  tolerable,  by  partaking  of  them 
biraself ;  he  fared  no  better  than  the  meanest  sentinel ;  he  marched  along 
with  them  on  foot ;  he  ioined  tbem  in  sibgine  their  camp  ballads,  in  which, 
with  high  praises  of  his  valour,  they  mingled  many  strokes  of  military 
raiUeiy  on  nis  poverty ;  and  wherever  they  came,  he  allowed  them,  as  a 
foretaste  of  what  he  had  pronnsed,  to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  at 
discretion.  Encouraged  by  all  these  soothing  arts,  they  entirelj^  forgot 
their  sufferings  and  complaints,  and  fdtowed  him  with  the  same  impbcit 
confidence  as  formerl^.f 

Bourbon,  meanwhile,  carefully  concealed  his  intentions.  Rome  and 
Florence,  not  knowing  on  which  the  blow  would  fall,  were  held  in  the 
Bioet  disGuietine'  stale  of  suspense.  Clement,  equally  solicitous  for  the 
safety  of  both,  fluctuated  in  mort  than  his  usual  uncertainty  ;  and  while 
the  rapid  approach  of  danger  called  ibr  prompt  and  decisive  measures, 
he  spent  the  time  in  deliberations  which  came  to  no  issue,  or  in  takipg 
■esoTutions,  which,  next  day,  his  restless  mind,  more  sagacious  in  discern- 
ing than  in  obviatmg  difficulties,  overturned,  without  being  able  to  fix  On 
what  should  be  substituted  in  their  place.  At  one  time  he  deterrnined  to 
unite  himself  more  closely  than  ever  with  his  allies,  and  to  push  on  the 
war  with  vi^or ;  at  another,  he  inclined  to  bring  all  differenoes  to  a  final 
accommodatioo  by  a  treaty  with  Lannoj;,  who,  knowing  his  passion  for 
negotiation,  solicited  him  incessantly  with  proposals  tor  that  purpose. 
His  timidity  at  length  prevailed,  and  led  him  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  Lantkoy  [March  16],  of  which  the  following  were  the  chiefarticles : 
That  a  suspension  of  arms  should  take  place  between  the  Pontifical  and 
Imperial  troops  for  eight  months;  That  Clement  should  advance  sixty 
tbcMisand  csowns  towamis  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  Imperial  army; 
That  the  Colonnas  should  be  alsolved  from  cepsure,  and  their  former 
d%nities  and  possessions  be  restored  to  them ;  fbat  the  viceroy  should 
come  to  Rome,  and  prevent  Bourbon  fiwn  approaching  nearer  to  that  city,  . 
or  to  Florence.^  On  this  hastjr  treaty,  which  deprived  bim  of  all  hopes 
of  assistance  from  his  allies,  without  affording  him  any  solid  foundation  of 
security,  Clement  relied  so  firmly,  that,  like  a  man  extricated  at  once  out 
of  all  difficulties,  he  was  at  pertect  ease,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  con- 
fidence disbanded  all  his  troops,  except  as  many  as  were  sufficient  to  guard 
his  own  person.  This  amazing  confidence  of  Clement^s,  who  on  eveiy 
other  occasion  was  fearful  and  suspicious  to  excess,  appeared  so  unac* 
oountabie  to  Ghiicciardini,  who,  beii^  at  that  time  the  pontifical  commis- 
saiy-reneral  and  resident  in  the  confederate  army,  had  great  opportunities 
at  w^  as  great  abilities,  fer  observing  how  chimerical  all  his  hopes  were, 
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tibat  he  imputes  the  pope's  conducty  at  this  jtmcture,  whollj  to  idktuntion, 
which  those  who  are  aoomed  to  ruio  cannot  avoid.* 

Lannoj,  it  Wt)uld  seem,  intended  to  have  executed  the  treaty  with  great 
sincerity ;  and  having  detached  Clement  from  the  confederacy,  wished  to 
turn  Bourbon's  arms  against  the  Venetians,  who,  of  all  the  powers  at  war 
with  the  emperor,  had  exerted  the  g^^eatest  vigour.  With  this  view  be 
detached  a  courier  to  Bt^urbon,  informing  him  of  the  suspension  of  anns, 
which,  in  the  name  of  their  common  master,  he  had  concluded  with  the 
pope.  Bourbon  had  other  schemes,  and  he  had  prosecuted  them  now  too 
far  to  think  of  retreating.  To  have  mentioned  a  retreat  to  his  soldieis 
would  have  been  dangerous ;  his  command  was  independent  on  Lannoy ; 
he  was  fond  of  mortifying  a  man  whom  he  had  reasons  to  hate  ;  for  these 
reasons,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  message,  he  continued  to 
ravage  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  and  to  advance  towards  Florence. 
Upon  this,  all  Clement's  terror  and  anxiety  returning  with  new  force,  he 
had  recourse  to  Lannoy,  and  entreated  andf  conjured  him  to  put  a  stop  to 
Bourbon's  progress.  Lannoy  accordingly  set  out  for  his  camp,  but  durst 
not  approacn  it ;  Bourbon^  soldiers  having  got  notice  of  the  truce,  ra^ed 
and  threatened,  demanding  the  accomplismnent  of  the  promises  to  which 
they  had  trusted ;  their  general  himself  could  hardly  restrain  them ;  eveiy 
person  in  Rome  perceived  that  nothing  remained  but  to  prep^are  for 
resisting  a  storm  wnich  it  was  now  impossible  to  dispel.  Clement  alone, 
relyini^  on  some  ambiguous  and  deceitful  professions  which  Bourbon  made 
of  nis  inclination  towards  peace,  sunk  back  into  his  former  security .f 

Bourbon,  on  his  part,  was  far  from  beii^  free  from  solicitude.  All  his 
attempts  on  any  place  of  importance  had  hitherto  miscarried ;  and  Flo- 
rence, towards  whicb  he  had  neen  approaching  for  some  time,  was,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  put  in  a  condition  to  set  his  power 
at  defiance.  As  it  now  became  necessaiy  to  change  his  route,  and  to  take 
instantly  some  new  resolution,  he  fixed  without  hesitation  on  one  which 
was  no  less  daring  in  itself,  than  it  was  impious,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  that  age.  This  was  to  assault  and  plunder  Home.  Many  reasons, 
however,  prompted  him  to  it.  He  was  K>nd  of  thwarting  Lannoy,  who 
had  undertaken  for  the  safety  of  that  city ;  he  imagined  that  the  emperor 
would  be  highly  pleased  to  See  Clement,  the  chief  author  of  the  leagjue 
against  him,  humbled ;  he  flattered  himself  that,  by  gratifying  the  rapacity 
«H  his  soldiers  with  such  immense  booty,  he  would  attach  them  for  ever  to 
his  interest ;  or  (which  is  still  more  probable  than  any  of  these)  he  hoped 
that,  by  means  of  the  power  and  fame  which  he  would  acquire  from  the 
conquest  of  the  first  city  in  Christendom,  he  might  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  independent  power ;  and  that,  after  shaking  off  all  "connection  with 
the  emperor,  he  might  take  possession  of  Naples,  or  of  some  of  the  Italian 
states,  m  his  own  name.} 

Whatever  his  motives  were,  he  executed  his  resolution  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  formed  it.  His  soldiers,  now 
that  they  had  their  prey  full  in  view,  complained  neither  of  fatigue,  nor 
famine,  nor  want  of  pay.  No  sooner  did  tney  bep^in  to  move  from  Tus- 
cany towards  Rome,  than  the  pope,  sensible  at  last  now  fallacious  the  hopes 
had  been  on  which  he  reposed,  started  from  his  security.  But  no  time 
now  remained  even  for  a  bold  and  decisive  pontiff  to  have  taken  proper 
measures,  or  to  have  formed  any  effectual  plan  of  defence.  Under  Cle- 
ment's feeble  conduct,  all  was  consternation,  disorder,  and  irresolution. 
He  collected,  however,  such  of  his  disbanded  soldiers  as  still  remained  in 
the  city ;  he  armed  the  artificers  of  Rome,  and  the  footmen  and  train- 
bearers  of  the  cardinals ;  he  repaired  the  breaches  in  the  walls ;  be  began 
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to  erect  new  works ;  he  exc%>mmuDicated  Bourbon  and  &II  b)8  troops, 
bniDdine  the  Gennans  with  the  name  of  Lutherans,  and  the  Spaniards  With 
that  of  Moors.^  Trusting  to  these  ioefTectual  military  preparations,  or  fo 
his  spiritual  arms,  which  were  still  more  despised  by  rapacious  soldiers^ 
he  seems  to  have  laid  aside  his  natural  timidity,  and,  contraiy  to  the 
adrice  of  all  his  counsellors,  determined  to  wait  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  might  easily  hare  avoided  by  a  timely  retreat. 

Bourbon,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  despatch,  now  that  his  intentions 
were  known,  advanced  with  such  speed,  that  he  gained  several  marches 
on  the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  and  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Rome  on  the 
erening  of  the  fiAh  of  May.  From  thence  he  showed  his  soldiers  the 
t>ailaces  and  churches  of  that  city,  into  which,  as  the  capital  of  the  Chris- 
tian commonwealth,  the  riches  of  all  Europe  had  flowed  during  many  cen- 
turies, without  having  been  once  violated  b^  any  hostile  hand  |  and  com- 
manding them  to  refresh  themselves  at  night,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
assault  next  day,  promised  them,  in  rewara  of  their  toils  and  valour,  the 
possession  of  allthe  treasures  accumulated  there. 

Early  in  the  mominr,  Bourbon,  who  had  determined  to  distinguish  that 
day  either  by  his  death  or  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  clad  in  complete  armour,  dbove  which  ne  wore  a  vest 
of  white  tissue,  that  he  might  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his  friends  and 
to  his  enemies :  and  as  all  depended  on  one  bold  impression,  he  led  them 
iastantly  to  scale  the  walls.  Three  distinct  bodies,  one  of  Germans,  ano- 
ther of  Spaniards,  and  the  last  of  Italians,  the  three  different  nations  of 
whom  the  army  was  composed,  were  appointed  to  this  service  :  a  sepa- 
rate attack  was  assigned  to  each ;  and  the  whole  arm^r  advanced  to  8u]>- 
port  them  as  occasion  ^ould  require.  A  thick  mist  concealed  their 
approach  until  thej[  reached  almost  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  which  surrounded 
the  suburbs:  having  planted  their  ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade 
rushed  on  to  the  assault  with  an  impetuosity  heightened  by  national  emu- 
lation. They  were  received  at  first  witn  fortitude  egual  to  their  own ; 
the  Swiss  in  the  pope^s  guards,  and  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  been 
assembled,  fought  with  a  courage  becoming  men  to  whom  the  defence  of 
the  noblest  city  in  the  world  was  intrusted.  Bourbon's  troops,  notwith- 
standir^  all  their  valour,  gained  no  ground,  and  even  began  to  give  way ; 
when  £eir  leader,  perceiving  that  on  this  critical  moment  the  Tate  of  the 
day  depended,  leaped  from  his  horse,  ])ressed  to  the  front,  snatched  a 
scaling  ladder  firom  a  soldier,  planted  it  against  the  wall,  and  began  to 
mount  it,  encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow  him. 
But  at  that  very  mstant,  a  musket  bullet  from  the  ramparts  pierced  his 
groin  with  a  wound,  which  he  immediately  felt  to  be  mortal ;  but  he 
retained  so  much  presence  of  mind,  as  to  desire  those  who  were  near  him 
to  cover  his  body  with  a  cloak,  that  his  death  might  not  dishearten  his 
troops ;  and  soon  after  he  expired  with  a  courage  worthy;  of  a  better 
cause;  and  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  highest  praise,  if  he  had 
thus  fallen  in  defence  of  his  countiy,  not  at  the  head  of  its  enemies.! 

This  fatal  event  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  army ;  the  soldiers 
soon  missed  their  general,  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  eveiy 
time  of  danger ;  but,  instead  of  being  disheartened  by  their  loss,  it  ani- 
mated them  wim  new  valour ;  the  name  of  Bourbon  resounded  along  the 
line,  accompanied  with  the  cry  of  blood  and  revenge.  The  veterans  who 
defended  the  walls  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers ;  the  untrained 
body  of  city  recruits  fled  at  the  sight  of  danger,  and  the  enemy,  with  irre 
sistible  violence,  rushed  into  the  town. 

During^  the  combat,  Clement  was  employed  at  the  hig^  attar  of  St 
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Peter'e  diorch  in  offering  im  to  HeaAreD  unavailing  prayers  £br  ▼iotonr 
No  sooner  was  he  informea  tKat  bb  troops  b^an  to  give  way,  than  Ge 
fled  with  precipitation  ^  and  with  an  infatuation  still  more  amazing  than 
any  thing  already  mentioned,  instead  of  making  his  escape  by  the  oppo- 
site gate,  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  oppose  it,  he  shut  nimsell  upf 
together  with  thirteen  cardinals,  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  many  per> 
sons  of  distinction,  in  the  castle  of  St,  Angelo,  which,  from  his  late  mis- 
fortune, he  might  have  known  to  be  an  insecure  retreat.  In  his  way  irom 
the  Vatican  to  that  fortress,  he  saw  his  troops  fijin^  before  an  enemy  who 
pursued  w  ithout  giving  quarter ;  he  heard  the  cnes  and  kmentatioos  of 
the  Roman  citizens,  and  beheld  the  beginning  of  those  calahiities  whidi 
his  own  credulity  and  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  subjects.* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine,  the  miseiy  and  horror  of 
that  scene  which  followed.  Whatever  a  crty  taken  by  storm  can  dread 
from  military  rage,  unrestrained  by  discipline ;  whatever  excesses  the 
ferocity  of  the  Germans,  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Italians  could  commit,  these  the  wretched  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  suffer.  Churches,  palaces,  and  the  houses  of  private  peisoQs, 
were  plundered  without  distinction.  No  age,  or  character,  or  sex,  was 
exempt  from  injury.  Cardinals,  nobles,  priests,  matrons,  vine^ins,  were  all 
the  prey  of  soldiers,  and  at  the  mercy  oi  men  deaf  to  the  voice  of  human- 
ity. Nor  did  these  outrages  cease,  as  is  usual  in  towns  which  are  carried 
by  assault,  when  the  first  fury  of  ^  storm  was  over  ;  the  Imfjerialists 
kept  possession  of  Rome  several  months ;  and,  during  all  that  time,  the 
insolence  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  bardly  abatea.  Their  booty  ia 
ready  noney  alone  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats ;  what  they  raised  by 
ransoms  ana  exactions  far  exceeded  that  sum.  Rome,  though  taken  seve> 
ral  different  times  by  the  northern  nations  who  overran  the  empire  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with  so  much  cruelty  by  the 
barbarous  and  heathen  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Qoths,  as  now  by  the  b^;oted 
subjects  of  a  Catholic  monarch.f 

After  Bourbon's  death,  the  command  of  the  Imoerial  army  devolved  ois 
Philibert  de  Chalons  prince  of  Orange,  who  witn  difficulty  prevailed  on 
as  many  of  bis  soldiers  to  desist  from  the  pillage  as  were  necessary  to 
invest  the  castle  of  St.  An^lo.  Clement  was  immediately  sensible  of 
his  error  in  having  retired  mto  that  ill-provided  said  untenable  feat.  Bet 
as  the  Imperialists,  sconung  discipline,  and  intent  only  on  plunder,  pnshed 
the  siege  with  little  vigour,  he  did  not  despair  of  holding  out  until  the  doke 
d'Urbino  could  come  to  his  relief.  That  i^eneral  advanced  at  the  head  of 
an  strmy  composed  of  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of 
France,  of  sufficient  strength  to  have  delivered  Clement  from  the  preseat 
danger.  But  d'Urbino,  preferring  the  indulgence  of  his  hatred  against 
the  family  of  Medici  to  the  gloiy  d*  delivering  the  capital  of  Chnstendora, 
and  the  head  of  the  church,  pronounced  the  enterprite  to  be  too  hazar- 
dous ;  and  from  an  exquisite  refinement  in  revenge,  having  marched  fof- 
ward  so  far,  that  his  army  being  seen  from  the  ramparts  of  St.  Angelo, 
flattered  the  pope  with  the  prospect  of  certain  relief^  he  immecUately 
wheeled  about  and  retired.t  Clement,  deprived  of  eveir  resource,  uod 
reduced  to  such  extremity  of  famine  as  to  feed  on  ass's  flesn,§  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  [June  6]  on  such  conditions  as  the  conquerors  were  pleased 
to  prescribe.  He  agreed  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  the  army : 
to  surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of*  strength  beloneii^  to  the 
church ;  and,  besides  giving  hostages,  to  remain  a  prisoner  himself  untfl 
the  chief  articles  were  penormed.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
AlarcoD,  who,  by  hb  severe  vigilance  in  guarding  Francis^  haii  given  foil 
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niool  of  his  being;  quailed  for  that  office ;  and  thus,  by  a  singular  accf'    y 
denty  the  same  man  had  the  custody  of  the  two  most  Ulustrious  personage* 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  in  £iirope  dtn-ing  several  ages. 

The  account  of  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  event  was  no  less 
Surprising  than  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  But  in  order  to  conceal  bis  joy 
from  his  subjects,  who  were  filled  with  horror  at  the  success  and  crimes  of 
dieir  cotrntiymen,  and  to  lessen  the  indignation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he 
dechoed  that  Rome  had  been  assauhed  witlKHit  any  order  from  him.  He 
Wrote  to  all  the  princes  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance,  disclaiming  his 
having  had  any  knowledge  of  Bourbon's  intention.*  He  put  hrniselfand 
eemt  mto  mourning ;  commanded  the  rejoicings  which  had  been  ordered 
kii  the  birth  of  his  son  Philip  to  be  stopped ;  and  employed  an  artifice  no 
Itts  hypocritical  than  gpross ;  he  appointed  prayers  and  processions  throtieh- 
oot  afl  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the  pope's  liberty,  which,  by  an  order 
to  his  generals,  he  cooid  have  immediate^  panted  him.t 

The  good  fortune  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  no  less  conspicuous  in 
ftno&er  part  of  Europe.  Solyman  having  invaded  Hui^aiy  with' an  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  Lewis  IL,  king  of  that  countiy  and  of 
B^iemia,  a  weak  and  inexperienced  prince,  advanced  rashly  to  meet  him 
with  a  body  of  men  which  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousaind.  With  an 
iinpnidence  still  more  unpardonable,  he  gave  the  command  of  these  troops 
to  Pad  Tomorri,  a  Franciscan  monk,  archbishop  of  Golocza.  This  awk- 
ward genera),  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  ^irt  with  its  cord,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  troops;  and,  hurried  on  by  bis  own  presumption,  a^  well  as  by 
fte  impetuosity  of  nobles  who  despised  danger,  but  were  impatient  of  long 
serrice,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Mohacz  [August  29, 1626],  in  which  the 
king,  the  flower  of  the  Hui^arian  nobility,  and  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
IMD,  fell  the  victims  of  his  lolly  and  ill  coriduct.  Solyman,  after  bis  victoiy, 
seized  and  kept  possession  of  several  towns  of  the  greatest  strength  in  the 
southern  provmces  of  Hungary,  and,  overrunning  the  rest  of  the  couiltry, 
eanied  near  two  hundred  thousand  persons  into  captivity,  h^  Lewis  was 
the  last  male  of  the  royal  family  of  Jagellon,  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
tbimed  both  his  crowns.  This  claim  was  founded  on  a  double  title ;  the 
one  derived  from  the  ancient  [u-etensions  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  both 
kingdoms ;  the  other  from  the  right  of  bis  wife,  the  only  sister  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  The  feudal  institutions,  however,  subsisted  both  in  Hun 
gary  and  Bohemia  in  such  vigour,  and  the  nobles  possessed  such  extensive 
jpower,  that  the  crowns  were  still  elective,  and  Ferdinand's  rights,  if  thev 
had  not  been  powerfully  supported,  would  have  met  with  little  regard 
But  his  own  nersonal  merit ;  the  respect  due  to  the  brother  of  the  greatest 
monarch  in  Christendom ;  the  necessity  of  choosinga  prince  able  to  afford 
his  subjects  some  additional  protection  against  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  a* 
they  had  recently  felt  their  power,  they  greatly  dreaded :  together  with 
the  intrigues  of  his  sister,  who  had  beeh  married  to  the  late  king,  over 
came  the  prejudices  which  the  Hungarians  had  conceived  against  the  arch 
duke  as  a  foreigner;  and  though  a  considerable  party  voted  for  the  Vay 
wode  of  Transylvania,  at  length  secured  Ferdmana  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom.  The  states  of  Bohemia  imitated  the  example  of  their  neigh* 
boor  kini^dom :  but  in  order  to  ascertain  and  secure  their  own  privileg;es, 
they  obliged  Ferdinand,  before  his  coronation,  to  subscribe  a  deed  which 
they  termed  a  Reverter  declaring  that  he  heW  that  crown  not  by  any  pre  • 
tious  right,  but  by  their  mtuitous  and  vohintaiy  election.  By  sueb  a  vast 
accession  of  territories,  the  hereditary  possession  of  which  they  secured  in 
process  of  time  to  their  fiimily,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  attained 
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that  pre-eminence  iq  power  which  had  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the 
rest  of  Germany.* 

The  dissensions  between  the  pope  and  emperor  proved  extremelj 
fiiTourabie  to  the  progress  of  Lutheranism.  Chanes,  exasperated  by  Cle- 
ment's conduct,  and  ailly  employed  in  opposite  the  league  which  be  had 
formed  against  bira,  had  little  inclination  and  less  leisure,  to  take  anj 
measures  for  suppressing  the  new  opinions  in  Germany.  In  a  diet  of  the 
empire  held  at  Spires  [June  25,  1526],  the  state  of  religion  came  to  be 
considered ;  and  all  that  the  emperor  required  of  the  princes  was,  that  they 
would  wait  patiently,  and  without  encouragine  innovations,  for  the  meetii^ 
of  a  general  council  which  he  had  demanded  of  the  pope.  They,  in 
return,  acknowledged  the  convocation  of  a  council  to  be  the  proper  and 
regular  step  towaras  reforming  abuses  in  the  church ;  but  contended  that 
a  national  council  held  in  Germany  would  be  more  effectual  for  that  pur- 
pobe  than  what  he  had  proposed.  To  his  advice,  concerning  the  dis* 
courageroent  of  innovations,  they  paid  so  little  regard,  that  even  during  the 
meeting  of  th^  diet  at  Spires,  the  divines  who  attended  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony and  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  thither,  preached  publicly,  and  admin- 
istered the  sacraments  according^  to  the  rights  of  the  reformed  church.t 
The  emperor's  own  example  emboldened  the  Germans  to  treat  the  papal 
authority  with  little  reverence.  During  the  heat  of  his  resentment  against 
Clement,  he  had  published  a  long  reply  to  an  angiy  brief,  which  the  pope 
had  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  own  conduct.  In  this  manifesto,  me 
emperor,  aAer  having  enumerated  many  instances  of  that  pontiff's  ingrati- 
tude, deceit,  and  amoition,  all  which  he  painted  in  the  strongest  and  most 
aj;gravated  colours,  appealed  from  him  to  a  general  council.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  the  collie  of  cardinals,  complaining  of  Clement's  par- 
tiality and  injustice :  and  requiring  them,  if  he  refused  or  delayed  to  call 
a  council,  to  show  Uieir  concern  for  the  peace  of  the  Christian  church,  so 
shamefully  neglected  by  its  chief  pastor,  by  summoning  that  assembly  in 
their  own  name.|  This  manifesto,  little  inierior  in  virulence  to  the  invec- 
tives of  Luther  himself,  was  dispersed  over  Germany  with  great  industry, 
and  being  eagerly  read  by  persons  of  eveiy  rank,  did  much  more  than 
counterbalance  the  effect  of  all  Charles's  dedarations  against  the  new 
opinions. 


BOOK  V. 


The  account  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  pope  had  been  treated 
fiUed  all  Europe  with  astonishment  or  horror.  To  see  a  Christian  empe- 
ror, who  by  possessing  that  dimity  ought  to  have  been  the  protector  and 
advocate  of  the  holy  see,  lay  violent  hands  on  him  who  represented  Christ 
on  earth,  and  detain  hjs  sacred  person  in  a  rigorous  captivity,  was  con^ 
sidered  as  an  impiety  that  merited  the  severest  vengeance,  and  which 
called  (or  the  immediate  interposition  o£  eveir  dutiful  son  of  the  Church. 
Francis  and  Hennr,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms  in  Italy, 
had  even  before  the  taking  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  closer  alliance ;  and  m 
order  to  give.some  check  to  the  emperor's  ambition,  had  agreed  to  make 
a  vigorous  diversion  m  the  Low^ountries.  The  force  of  every  motiv? 
which  had  influenced  them  at  that  time  was  now  bcreased;  and  to  these 
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were  add«id  the  desire  of  leseuii^  the  pope  out  ofihe  emperor's  hands,  a 
measure  no  less  politic  than  it  appeared  to  be  pious.  This,  however,  ren 
dered  it  necessary  to  abandon  their  hostile  intentions  aj^ainst  the  Low 
Countries,  and  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  war,  as  it  was  oj  vigorous  ope 
rations  there  they  might  contribute  most  effectuailj  towards  delivenng 
Rome,  and  setting  Clement  at  liberty.  Francis  bein^  now  sensible  that,  m 
his  system  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  spirit  of  refinement  had 
earned  him  too  far;  and  that  by  an  excess  of  remissness,  he  had  allowed 
Charles  to  attain  advantages  which  he  might  easily  have  prevented ;  was 
eager  to  make  reparation  for  an  error,  of  which  he  was  not  often  guilt^r, 
bj  an  activity  more  suitable  to  his  temper.  Heniy  thought  his  interposi- 
tion necessary,  in  order  to  hinder  the  emperor  from  becoming  master  of  all 
kaly.  and  acquiring  by  that  means  such  superiority  of  power,  as  would 
enable  him  for  the  future  to  dictate  without  control  to  the  other  princes  of 
Europe.  Wolsey,  whom  Francis  had  taken  care  to  secure  by  flattery  and 
presents,  the  certain  methods  of  gaining  his  favour,  n^ected  oothk^  that 
could  incense  his  master  against  the  emperor.  Besides  all  these  public 
considerations,  Henry  was  influenced  by  one  of  a  more  private  nature; 
having  begun  about  this  time  to  form  his  g^reat  scheme  of  divorcing 
Catherine  of  Ai^tgon,  towards  the  execution  of  which  he  knew  that  the 
sanction  of  papal  authority  would  be  necessary,  he  was  desirous  to  acquire 
as  much  ment  as  possible  with  Clement,  by  appearing  to  be  the  chief 
iDstrument  of  his  deliverance. 

The  n^g;otiation,  between  princes  thus  disposed,  was  not  tedious. 
Wolsey  hunself  conducted  it,  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign,  with  unbounded 
powers.  Francis  treated  with  him.  in  person  at  Amiens  [July  11],  where 
the  cardinal  appeared,  and  was  received  with  royal  magnificence.  A 
marriage  between  the  duke  of  Orieans  and  the  princess  Mary  was  agreed 
to  as  the  basis  of  the  confederacy ;  it  was  resolved  that  Italy  should  1^  the 
theatre  of  war,  the  streng^  of  the  army  which  should  take  the  field,  as 
well  as  the  contingent  of  troops  or  of  money,  which  e:tcb  prince  should 
fijrnish,  were  settlea ;  and  if  the  emperor  did  not  accept  of  tfa»  proposals 
which  they  were  joindy  to  make  him.  they  bound  themselves  immediately 
to  declare  war,  and  to  begin  hostilities  L-^ug.  18].  Henry,  who  took 
everir  resolution  with  impetuosity,  entered  so  eagerly  into  this  new  alliance, 
thaL  in  order  to  give  Francis  the  strongest  proof  of  bis  friendship  and  respect, 
he  formally  renounced  the  ancient  claim  of  the  English  monarchs  to  the 
crovm  of  Prance,  which  had  long  been  the  pride  and  ruin  of  the  nation : 
as  a  full  compensation  for  which  he  accepted  a  pension  of  BAy  thousand 
crowns,  to  be  paid  annually  to  himself  ana  his  successors.* 

The  pope,  beiug  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  capitulation,  still 
remained  a  prisoner  under  the  severe  custody  of  Alaicon.  The  Floren- 
tines no  sooner  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Rome,  than  thej  ran  to 
arms  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  expelled  the  cardinal  di  Cortona,  who 

Eovemed  their  city  in  the  pope's  name ;  deflEu^ed  the  arms  of  the  Medici ; 
roke  in  pieces  the  statues  of  Leo  and  Clement ;  and  declaring  themselves 
a  free  state,  re-established  their  ancient  popular  government  The  Vene- 
tians, taking  advantage  of  the  calamity  of  their  ally  the  pope,  seized 
Ravenna,  a^  other  places  beloitt^ng  to  the  church,  under  pretext  of 
keeping  them  in  deposite.  The  dukes  of  Urbino  and  Ferrara  laid  hold 
likewise  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate  pontiff,  whom  thty  con- 
sidered as  irretrievably  mined.f 

Lannoy,  on  the  other  hand»  laboured  to  derive  some  solid  benefit  from 
that  unf(M'eseen  event,  which  g^ve  such  splendour  and  superiority  to  his 
master's  aims.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  to  Rome,  together  widi 
Moncaday  and  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  at  the  head  of  all  the  trooje  which 
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they  could  assemble  in  the  kin^om  of  Naf^.  The  arrival  of  this  rem- 
lorcement  brought  new  calamities  on  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Rome  ;  for 
the  soldiers  envying  the  wealth  of  their  companions,  imitated  their  license, 
and  with  the  utmost  rapacity  gathered  the  gleanings,  which  had  escaped 
the  avarice  of  the  Spamards  and  Germans.  There  was  not  now  any  aimy 
in  Italy  capable  of  making  head  against  the  Imperialists;  and  nothing 
more  was  requisite  to  reduce  Bologna,  and  the  other  towns  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  than  to  have  appeared  oetore  them.  But  the  soldiers  harifif 
been  so  long  accustomed,  unaer  Bourbon,  to  an  entire  relaxation  of  disci- 
pline, and  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  living  at  discretion  in  a  great  ci^, 
almost  without  the  control  of  a  superior,  were  become  so  impatient  of  mifi- 
taiy  subordination,  and  so  averse  to  service,  that  they  refused  to  leave 
Rcffine,  unless  all  their  arrears  were  paid ;  a  condition  which  they  knew  to 
be  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  they  declared,  that  they  would  not  obey 
any  other  person  than  &e  prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  annj  had  chosen 
general.  Lannqy,  finding  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  hii^  to  remain 
among  licentious  troops,  who  despised  his  dieiiit^,  and  hated  his  person, 
returned  to  Naples ;  soon  after  the  marquis  del  Uuasto  and  Moncada  though^ 
it  prudent  to  quit  Rome  for  the  same  reason.  The  prince  of  Orange,  » 
general  only  in  name,  and  by  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  the  good 
will  of  soldiers,  whom  success  and  license  had  rendered  capricious,  was 
obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  humours,  than  they  did  to  his  com- 
mands. Thus  the  emperor,  instead  of  reaping  any  of  the  advantages  which 
/  he  might  have  expected  from  the  reduction  of  Rome,  had  the  mortificatiop 
,  /  to  see  the  most  formidable  body  of  troops  that  he  had  ever  brought  into 
the  field)  continue  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
rouse  them.* 

This  gave  the  king  c^  France  and  the  Venetians  leisure  to  fonn  new 
schemes,  and  to  enter  into  new  engagements  for  delivering  the  pope,  and 
preserving  the  liberties  of  Italy.  The  newly  restored  republic  of  Florence 
veiy  imprudently  joined  with  them,  and  Lautrec,  of  whose  abilities  the 
Italians  entertained  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  than  his  own  master, 
was,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  appointed  generalissinK)  <rf  the  league.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  be  undertook  that  office,  being  unwilling 
to  expose  himself  a  second  time  to  the  di^culties  and  disgraces,  which  the 
negligence  of  the  king,  or  the  malice  of  his  favourites,  might  bring  upon 
him.  The  best  troops  in  France  marched  under  his  command ;  ^id  the 
king  of  England,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war  against  the  emperor, 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  canying  on  the  expedition.  Lau- 
trec's  first  operations  were  prudent,  vigorous,  and  successful.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  Andrew  Doria,  the  ablest  sea  officer  of  that  a^e,  he  rendered 
himself  master  of  Genoa,  and  re-establbhed  in  that  republic  the  faction  of 
Ihe  Fregosi,  together  with  the  dominion  of  France.  He  obliged  Alexan- 
dria to  surrender  after  a  short  sie^,  and  reduced  all  the  countij  on  that 
side  of  the  Tesino.  He  took  Pavia,  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  anus 
of  his  sovereign,  by  assault,  and  plundered  it  with  that  crueltf,  which  the 
memory  of  the  fatal  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  French  nation  before  its 
walls  naturally  inspired.  All  the  Milanese,  which  Antonio  de  Leyva  de- 
fended with  a  small  body  of  troops,  kept  together,  and  supported  by  his 
own  address  and  industry,  must  have  soon  submitted  to  his  power,  if  he 
had  continued  to  bend  the  force  of  his  arms  against  that  country.  But 
Lautrec  durst  not  complete  a  conquest  which  would  have  been  so  hoix>ur- 
able  to  himself,  and  of  such  advantage  to  the  league.  Francis  knew  his 
confederates  to  be  more  desirous  of  circumscribing  the  Imperial  power  in 
Italy,  them  of  aoquiriAg  new  territories  for  him ;  and  was  afraic^  that  if 
Sftxraa  were  coce  re-establi^ed  in  Milan,  they  would  second  bat  coldlj 
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Ibt  attack  wiiich  lie  intended  to  make  on  the  kingdom  of  Na|iles.  For 
lUi  seaeeo  he  instructed  Ltautrec  not  to  push  hit  operatioDS  with  too  much 
Mour  in  Loiubaidr ;  and  happily  the  miportunities  of  the  pope,  and  the 
acMicitatioQs  of  the  Florentines,  tiie  one  for  lehef,  and  the  otiier  for  proteo- 
tion,  were  so  ugenit  as  to  iurniah  hinf  with  a  decent  pretext  for  marching 
farward,  without  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Venetians  and  Sforza, 
who  insisted  on  his  laying  sieee  to  Milan.* 
While  Lautrec  adranc^  sknvly  towards  Rome,  the  emperor  had  time 


aoticNBi^  Charles,  in  many  instances,  appears  to  have  been  but  little  under 
Ihe  inouence  of  religious  considerations,  and  had  frequently,  on  this  occa- 
sion, expressed  an  mclination  to  transport  the  pope  into  Spain«  that  he 
might  indu^  his  ambition  with  the  spectacle  ot  the  two  most  illustriora 
penooages  m  Europe  successively  prisoikers  in  his  court.    But  the  fear  of 

E'ving  new  offence  to  all  Christeiiaom,  and  of  filling  his  own  sutgects  with 
»nor,  obliged  him  to  forego  that  satisfaction.!  The  progress  of  the  coo- 
lederates  made  it  now  neces8ai3%  either  to  set  the  pope  at  liberty,  or  to  re- 
move hiffl  to  some  j^iace  of  confinement  more  secure  than  the  castle  of  St 
Ap^h.  Many  considerations  induced  him  to  prefer  the  former^  particularly 
hm  want  of  the  mon^,  sequisite  as  well  for  recruiting  his  army,  as  for  pay- 
i^  off  the  vast  amars  due  to  it.  In  order  to  obtain  this,  he  had  assembled 
the  Cortes  of  Caetile  at  Valladolid  about  the  beginning  of  the  rear,  and 
laving  laid  before  tbem  the  state  of  his  afi^rs,  and  represented  me  neces^ 
tity  of  making  great  preparations  to  resist  the  enemies,  whim  envy  at  4he 
success  which  had  crowned  his  arms  would  unite  against  him,  he  demanded 
a  laige  supply  in  the  most  pressing  terms  [Feb.  11] ;  but  the  Coites,  as  the 
BBtion  was  afteady  exhausted  by  extraordinaiy  donatives,  refused  to  load  it 
with  any  new  buraen,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  gain  or  to  intimi- 
date the  membeis,  persisted  m  this  resohition.|  No  resouuDe,  therefore, 
fooiaiiied,  but  the  extorting  from  Clement  by  way  of  ransom,  a  sum  suffi- 
cient for  dischaiging  what  was  due  to  his  troops,  without  which  it  was  vain 
to  mention  to  them  their  leaving  Rome. 

}ioT  was  the  pope  inactive  on  his  part,  or  his  intrigues  unsuccessful  to- 
wards hastening  such  a  treaty.  By  flattery,  and  the  appearance  of  uo- 
bounded  confidenoe;,  he  disarmed  the  resentment  of  cardinal  Colonna,  and 
wroufl^  upon  hb  vanity,  which  made  him  desirous  of  showing  the  world, 
that  as  his  power  had  at  first  Repressed  the  p(^,  it  could  now  raise  him 
to  his  former  dignity.  By  iavours  and  promises  he  gained  Morone.  who, 
by  one  of  those  whimsical  revolutions  which  occur  so  often  in  rhis  life,  and 
which  so  stropglv  display  his  character,  had  now  recovered  bis  credit  and 
aothoritj^  with  tne  Imperialists.  The  address  and  influence  of  two  such 
JDen  easily  removed  all  the  obstacles  which  retaided  an  aooommodation, 
•ad  brought  the  treaty  for  dementis  liberty  to  a  condusion,  upon  conditions 
hard  indeed,  but  not  more  severe  than  a  prince  in  his  situation  had  reason 
to  €}q>ecL  He  was  oUiged  to  advance,  m  ready  money,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  to  pay  the  same  sum  at  the  distance 
•fa  fortnight ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  montos,  a  hundred  and  fifiy  thousand 
more.  He  engaged  not  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Charles,  either  in 
Lombardy  or  m  ^Taples ;  he  granted  him  a  bull  of  cruzado,  and  the  tenth 
of  eociesiastical  revenues  in  Spain ;  and  he  not  only  gave  hostages,  but  put 
the  emperor  m  possession  of  several  towns,  as  a  security  for  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  these  aiticles.§  Having  raised  the  first  moiety  by  a  sale  of  eccle- 
siastical dignities  and  benefices,  and  other  ei^pedients  equally  uooanonicai, 
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a  day  was  fixed  for  ^lelirering^  htm  from  in^prisomneDt  [Dec.  6].  But 
Clementt  impatient  to  be  free,  after  a  tedioos  confioement  of  six  months, 
as  well  as  full  of  the  suspicioa  and  distrust  natural  to  the  unfbrtunatei  wm 
so  much  afraid  that  the  Imperialists  might  still  throw  in  obstacles  to  put 
off  his  deliverance,  that  he  di^uiseU  himself,  on  the  niebt  preceding^  the 
day  when  be  was  to  be  set  free,  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant,  and  Alarooo 
having  remitted  somewhat  of  his  vigilance  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  he  made  his  escape  undiscovered.  He  arrived  before  next  momiog 
at  Orvietto,  without  any  attendants  but  a  sinele  officei* ;  and  from  thence 
wrotea  letter  of  thanks  to  Lautrec,  as  the  chief  instrument  of  procuring  him 
liberty.* 

During  these  transactions,  the  ambassadors  of  Fra/nce  and  England  re* 
paired  to  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wolsey  had  concluded 
with  the  French  king.  The  emperor,  unwilling  to  draw  on  hmiself  the  united 
iorces  of  the  two  monarchs,  discovered  an  inclination  to  relax  somewhat  the 
riffour  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  to  which,  hitherto,  he  had  adhered  inflexibly. 
He  offered  to  accept  of  the  two  millions  of  crowns,  which  Francis  had  pro 
posed  to  pay  as  an  equivalent  for  the  dutchy  of  Buigundy,  and  to  set  his 
sons  at  liberty,  on  condition  that  be  would  recall  his  army  out  of  Italy,  and 
restore  Genoa,  together  with  ihe  other  conquests  which  he  had  made  in 
that  coqntiT.  With  regard  to  Sforza,  he  insisted  that  his  fate  should  be 
determinea  by  the  judges  appointed  to  inquire  into  hb  crimes.  These  pr^ 
positions  bein^  maae  to  Henry,  be  transmitted  them  to  hn  ally  the  French 
kinp^,  whom  it  more  nearly  concerned  to  examine  and  to  answer  them ; 
and  if  Francis  had  been  smcerely  solicitous  either  to  conclude  peace  or 
preserve  consistency  in  bis  own  conduct,  he  ought  instantljr  to  have  dosed 
with  overtures  which  differed  but  little  from  the  propositions  which  be 
himself  had  formeriy  made.f  But  his  views  were  now  much  changed :  hiB 
alliance  with  Henry,  Lautrec's  progress  in  Italy,  and  the  superiority  of  hit 
army  there  above  that  of  the  emperor,  hardly  left  him  room  to  doubt  of  tiie 
success  of  bis  enterprise  against  Naples.  Full  of  those  sanguine  hopes,  he 
was  at  no  loss  to  find  pretexts  for  fleeting  or  evadii^  what  the  emperor 
had  proposed.  Under  the  appearance  of  sympathy  with  Sforza,  ibr  whose 
interests  he  bad  not  hitherto  aiscovered  much  solicitude,  he  again  demanded 
the  full  and  unconditional  re-establishment  of  that  unfortunate  prince  in  his 
dominions.  Under  colour  of  its  beinff  imprudent  to  rely  on  the  emperor^ 
sincerity,  he  insisted  that  bis  sons  shoi3d  be  set  at  liberty  before  the  French 
troops  left  Itahr,  or  surrendered  Genoa.  The  imreasonableness  of  these  de- 
mands, as  well  as  the  reproachfiil  insinuation  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied, irritated  Charles  to  such  a  de^e,  that  he  could  hardly  Ibten  to 
them  with  patience :  and  repenting  of  nis  moderation,  which  had  made  so 
little  impiMslon  on  -nis  enemies,  declared  that  he  would  not  depart  in  the 
smallest  article  from  the  conditions  wiiich  he  had  now  offered.  Upon  thii 
the  French  and  English  ambassadors  (for  Henry  bad  been  dravni  unaccount- 
ably to  concur  wiUi  Francis  in  these  strange  propositions)  demanded  and 
obtained  their  audience  of  leave.} 

Next  day  [Jan.  22, 1528],  two  heralds  who  had  accompanied  the  am- 
bassadors on  purpose,  though  they  had  hitherto  concealed  their  character, 
having  assumed  the  ensigns  of  their  office,  appeared  in  the  emperor's  court, 
and  l^ing  admitted  into  bis  presence,  tbey,  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
roasters,  and  with  all  the  solemnities  customary  on  such  occasions,  de- 
nounced war  against  him.  Charles  received  botn  with  a  dignity  suitable 
to  his  own  rank,  but  spoke  to  each  in  a  tone  adapted  to  the  sentimenti 
which  he  entertained  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  He  accepted  the 
defiance  of  the  English  monarch  with  a  firmness  tempered  by  some  degree 
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of  decency  and  respect.  His  reply  to  the  French  kinf^  abounded  with  ^ 
that  acrimony  of  expression,  which  personal  rivalship.  exasperated  by  the  \/ 
memory  of  many  injuries  inflicted  as  well  as  sufiered,  naturally  suggests. 
He  desired  the  French  herald  to  acquaint  his  sovereign,  that  he  would 
lieiKofortb  consider  him  not  only  as  a  base  violator  of  public  faith,  but  as 
astianeer  to  the  honour  and  ^tegrity  becoming  a  gentleman.  Francisi 
too  high-spirited  'a>  t)ear  such  an  imputation,  had  recourse  to  an  uncommon 
expeiiient  in  order  to  vindicate  his  character.  He  instantly  sent  back  the 
herald  with  a  cartel  of  defiance,  in  which  he  ^ve  the  emperor  the  lie  in 
form,  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  requiring  him  to  name  the  time 
and  place  of  the  encounter,  and  the  weapK>ns  with  which  he  chose  to 
fight.  Charles^  as  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  rival  in  spirit  or  braveiTy 
readily  accepted  the  challenge ;  but  after  seven.  Tiessages  concemir^  the 
arrangement  of  all  the  circumstances  relative  to  th^  combat,  accompanied 
with  mutual  reproaches,  bordering  on  the  most  inJr'^'^nt  scurrilftj,  all 
thoughts  of  this  duel,  more  becoming  the  heroes  of  romance  than  the  tvro 
greatest  monarchs  of  their  age,  were  entirely  laid  aside.* 

The  example  of  two  personages  so  illustrious  drew  such  general  atten- 
tion, and  carried  with  it  so  much  authority,  that  it  had  considerable  influ- 
ence in  producing  an  important  change  in  manners  all  over  Europe. 
Dit'^ls,  as  has  already  been  observed,  had  long  been  pennitted  by  the  laws 
of  all  the  European  nations,  and  forming  a  part  of  their  jurispnidence, 
were  authorized  by  the  magistrate  on  many  occasions,  as  tlie  most  proper 
method  of  tenninatin*^  questions  with  regard  to  property,  or  of  deciding 
those  which  respected  crimes.  But  single  combats  being  considered  as 
solemn  appeals  to  the  omniscience  and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they 
were  allowed  only  in  public  causes,  according  to  the  prescription  of  law, 
and  carried  on  in  a  judicial  form.  Men  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  de- 
cisions in  a  court  of  justice,  were  naturally  led  to  apply  it  to  personal  and 
private  quarrels.  Duels,  which  at  first  could  be  appointed  by  the  civil 
judge  alone,  were  foueht  without  the  interposition  of  his  authority,  and  in 
cases  to  which  the  laws  did  not  extend.  The  transaction  between  Charles 
and  Francis  strongly  countenanced  this  practice.  Upon  every  affront,  or 
injury*  which  seemed  to  touch  his  honour,  a  gentleman  thought  himself 
entitled  to  draw  his  sword,  and  to  call  on  his  adversary  to  give  him  satis- 
&ctioR.  Such  an  opinion  becoming  prevalent  among  men  offierce  courage, 
of  high  spirit,  and  of  rude  manners,  when  offence  was  oden  given,  and 
revenge  was  alwaysprompt,  produced  most  fatal  consequences.  Much 
of  the  t)est  bkxKl  in  Cnristendom  was  shed  ;  many  useful  lives  were  sacri* 
ficed ;  and,  at  some  periods,  war  itself  had  hardly  been  more  destructive 
than  these  private  contests  of  honour.  So  powerful,  however,  is  the  domi- 
nion of  fashion,  that  neither  the  terror  of  peoai  laws,  nor  reverence  for 
religion,  have  been  able  entirely  to  abolish  a  practice  unknown  among 
the  ancients,  and  not  justifiable  by  any  principle  of  reason ;  though  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  this  absurd  custom,  we  must 
ascribe  in  some  degree  the  extraordinary  gentleness  and  complaisance  of 
modem  manners,  and  that  respectful  attention  of  one  man  to  another, 
which  at  present  render  the  social  intercourses  of  life  far  more  agreeable 
and  decent,  than  among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiouity. 

While  the  two  monarchs  seemed  so  ea^er  to  terminate  their  quarrel  by, 
a  personal' combat*  Lautrec  continued  his  operations,  which  promised  to 
be  more  decisive.  His  army,  which  was  now  increased  to  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  advanced  by  great  marches  towards  Naples  [Feb.].  The 
lerror  of  their  aporoach,  as  well  as  the  remonstrances  and  the  entreaties 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  prevailed  at  last  on  the  Imperi^^  troops,  thougli 
with  difficulty,  to  quit  Rome  of  which  they  had  kept  possession  durii^ 
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len  months.  But  of  that  flourishing:  anny  which  hid  entered  the  citr, 
icaroely  one  half  remained  :  the  rest,  cut  off  by  the  plague,  or  wtjtted  bj ' 
diseases,  the  effects  of  their  inactivity,  intemperance,  and  debauchery^ 
fell  victims  to  their  own  crimes.*  Lautrec  made  the  gmatest  efforts  to 
attack  them  in  their  roteftt  towards  the  Neapolitan  territories,  which  would 
have  finished  the  war  at  one  blow.  But  the  prudence  of  their  leaden 
disappointed  all  his  measures,  and  conducted  them  with  little  loss  to 
Naples.  The  jpeople  of  that  kingdom,  extremely  impatient  to  shake  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  received  the  h  tench  with  open  arms,  wherever  they 
ADpeared  to  take  possession ;  and,  Gaeta  and  Naples  excepted,  hardly  any 
place  of  importance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Inij^rialists.  The 
preservation  of  the  former  was  owir^  to  the  strength  of  its  forttfications, 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  presence  ol  the  Imperial  arm^r.  Lautrec,  how- 
Tcrer,  sat  down  before  Naples ;  but  finding  it  vain  to  think  of  reducing^  a 
city  by  force  while  defencled  by  a  whole  army,  he  was  obliged  to  employ 
the  slower,  but  le^  dangerous  method  of  blockade ;  and  having  taken 
Bi^asures  which  appeared  to'  him  effectual,  he  coradently  assured  hb 
DULftter,  that  famine  would  soon  compel  the  besieged  to  capitulate.  These 
hopes  were  strongly  confirmed  by  the  defeat  ot  a  vigorous  attempt  made 
by  the  enemy  in  order  to  recover  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  galleys 
of  Andrew  Doria,  under  the  command  of  his  nephew  Philippino,  guarded 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Moncada,  who  had  succeeded  Lannoy  in  th6 
viceroyalty,  rigged  out  a  number  of  galleys  superior  to  Doria's,  manned 
them  with  a  clu^n  body  of  Spanish  veterans,  and  goin^  on  board  himself^ 
together  with  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  attackea  Philippino  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Venetian  and  French  fleets.  But  the  Genoese  admiral,  by 
his  superior  skill  \u  naval  operations,  easily  trhimphed  over  the  valour 
and  number  of  the  Spaniards.  The  viceroy  was  killed,  most  of  his  fleet 
destroyed,  and  Guasto,  with  many  officers  of  distinction,  heirg  taken  pri- 
soners, were  put  on  board  the  captive  galleys,  and  sent  by  rhilippino  as 
trophies  of  his  victor^r  to  his  nncle.t 

Notwithstanding  this  flattering  prospect  of  success,  many  circumstanoea 
concurred  to  frustrate  I ^autrec^s  expectations.  Clement,  though  he  al w^^ 
acknowledged  his  being  indebted  to  Francis  for  the  reco\'eiy  of  his  liber^, 
and  often  complained  of  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  froi» 
the  emperor,  was  not  influenced  at  this  juncture  by  principles  of  gratitude, 
nor,  which  is  more  extraordinary,  was  he  swayed  dv  the  desire  ofrevenge. 
His  past  mistbrtunes  rendered  him  more  cautious  than  ever,  and  his  reo)!- 
lection  o(  the  errors  which  he  had  committed,  increased  the  natural  irreso- 
hition  of  his  mind.  While  he  amused  Francis  with  promises,  he  secretly 
negotiated  with  Charles ;  and  being  solicitous,  above  all  things,  to  re- 
establish his  family  in  Florence  with  its  ancient  authority,  which  he  could 
not  expect  from  Francis,  who  had  entered  into  strict  alliance  with  the  new 
lepublic,  he  leaned  rather  to  the  side  of  his  enemy  than  to  that  of  his  bene- 
^fector,  and  jgave  Lautrec  no  assistance  towards  canyins:  on  his  operations. 
The  Venetians,  viewing  with  jealousy  the  progress  otthe  French  armsi 
were  intent  only  upon  recovering  such  maritime  towns  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominKMi^  as  were  to  be  possessed  by  their  republic,  while  they  weie 
a]tog(*ther  carelerSs  about  tha  reduction  of  Naples,  on  which  the  success  of 
the  common  cause  depended.!  The  king  of  England,  instead  of  beinj^ 
able,  as  had  been  projected,  to  embarrdbs  ■  the  emperor  by  attacking  hii 
territories  in  the  Low4^ountries,  found  his  subjects  so  averse  to  an  uxme* 
eessary  war,  which  would  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  nation,  that  in 
order  to  silence  thctir  clamours  and  put  a  stop  to  the  insurrections  ready  to 
break  out  amoog  them,  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  tnice  for  elgbt 
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wtft  the  governess  t>f  the  Netherlands.*  Pranclli  hhiBtlf,  wfA 
the  same  impardonable  inattention  of  which  he  had  fonnerlj  been  guQtjt 
and  for  which  he  had  suflfered  so  ^^verely,  neglected  to  make  pn^r  re- 
■liltances  to  Lautrcc  for  the  support  of  his  army.t 

These  unexpected  events  retarded  the  proe^ress  of  the  French,  discou* 
saging  both  the  eeneral  and  his  troops ;  but  toe  revolt  of  Andrew  Dona 
proved  a  fatal  bu>w  toall  their  measures.  That  gallant  officer,  the  citizen 
of  a  re[>ublic,  and  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  sea  }}er\'ice,  retained 
the  spirit  of  independence  natural  to  the  former,  together  with  the  plain 
liberal  manners  peculiar  to  the  latter. 

A  strai^r  to  the  arts  of  submission  and  flattery  necessaiyin  courts,  but 
conscious  at  the  same  time  of  his  own  merit  and  importan<!e,  he  always 
oflered  his  advice  with  freedoiTi,  and  often  preferred  his  tomplaints  and 
remonstrances  with  boldness.  The  French  ministers,  unaccustomed  to 
fitch  liberties,  determined  to  ruin  a  man  who  treated  them  with  so  little 
deference  ;  and  though  Francis  himself  had  a  just  sense  of  Dona's  ser* 
rices,  as  well  as  a  high  esteem  for  his  character^  the  courtiers,  by  continu* 
ally  representing  him  as  a  man  haughty,  untractable,  and  more  solicitous 
to  aggrandize  himself,  than  to  promote  the  interest  of  France,  gradually 
undermined  the  foundations  ot  his  credit,  and  filled  the  king's  mind  with 
suspicion  and  distrust.  From  thence  proceeded  several  affronts,  and 
indignities  put  upon  Doria.  His  appointments  were  not  regularly  paid ; 
hist  advice,  even  in  naval  affairv^vas often  slighted;  an  attenipt  was  made 
to  seize  the  prisoners  taken  by  his  nephew  in  the  sea-fight  off  Naples ;  all 
which  he  bore  with  abundance  of  ill  humour.  But  an  injury  offered  to 
his  country  transported  liim  beyond  all  bounds  of  patience.  The  French 
b^gan  to  fortify  Savona,  to  clear  its  harbour,  and  removing  thither  some 
branches  of  trade  carried  on  at  GeiK)a,  plainly  showed  that  they  intended 
to  render  that  town,  which  had  been  so  loi^  the  objact  of  jealousy  and 
hatred  to  the  Genoese,  their  rival  in  wealth  and  commerce,  ftoria, 
animated  with  a  patriotic  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  countir, 
ienK>iistrated  against  this  in  the  highest  tone,  not  without  threats,  if  the 
measure  were  not  instantly  abandoned.  This  bofd  action,  a^^grravated  by 
the  malice  of  the  courtiers,  and  placed  in  the  most  odious  lii^t,  irritated 
Francis  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  commanded  Barbesieux,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed admiral  of  the  Levant,  to  sail  directly  to  Genoa  with  the  French 
fleet,  to  arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  his  galleys.  This  rash  order,  the  execu- 
tion of  ^^hrch  could  have  been  secured  oni^  by  the  most  profound  secrecj^ 
was  concealed  with  so  little  care,  that  Doria  got  timely  intelligence  of  it, 
and  retired  with  all  his  galleys  to  a  pbce  of  safety.  Uuasto,  his  prisoner, 
who  had  long  observed  and  fomented  his  growing  discontent,  and  had 
often  allured  him  by  magnificent  promises  to  enter  into  the  emperor's  ser- 
vice, laid  hold  on  this  favourable  opportunity.  While  his  indignation  and 
resentment  were  at  their  height,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  despatch  one  of 
his  officers  to  the  Imperial  court  with  his  overtures  and  demands.  The 
negotiation  was  not  long ;  Charies,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
such  an  acquisition*  granted  him  whatever  terms  he  reouired.  Doria  sent 
back  his  commission,  together  with  the  collar  of  St.  Michael,  to  Francis, 
and  hoisting  the  Imperial  colours,  sailed  with  all  his  galleys  towards  Naples, 
not  to  block  up  the  harbour  of  that  unhappy  city,  as  he  had  formeriy  ea* 
gaged,  but  to  oring  them  prote^ion  and  neliverance. 

His  arrival  opened  the  communicatbn  with  the  sea,  and  restored  plenty 
in  Naples,  which  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  Frenco 
having  lost  their  superiority  at  sea,  were  soon  reduced  to  great  straits  for 
want  of  provisions.  The  prince  of  Orar^e,  who  succeeded  the  viceroy 
iu  the  ooounand  of  the  Imperial  army,  snowed  himself  by  his  prudeot 
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conduct  woiHij  of  that  booour  which  his  good  fortune  and  the  death  of 
bis  generals  bad  twice  acquired  him.  Beloved  by  ihe  troops,  who,  le^ 
nembertng  the  prosperity  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  bis  comniand» 
served  him  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  he  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  harassiw 
the  enemy,  and  by  continual  alarms  or  sallies  fatigued  and  weakened  them.* 
As  an  addition  to  all  these  misfortunes,  the  diseases  common  in  that  countiy 
during  the  sultry  months,  bec^an  to  break  out  anK>ng  the  French  troops. 
The  prisoners  communicated  to  them  the  pestilence  which  the  Imperial 
army  bad  brought  to  Naples  from  Rome,  and  it  raged  with  such  violence, 
that  few,  either  officers  or  soldiers,  escaped  the  infection.  Of  the  whole 
army,  not  four  thousand  men,  a  nurhber  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the 
camp,  were  capable  of  doing  duty  ;t  and  bein^  now  besieged  in  their  tuni» 
they  suffered  all  the  miseries  from  which  the  imperialists  were  delivered. 
Lautrec,  after  stru^^Iin^  long  with  so  many  disapporntn^ents  and  calamities, 
which  preyed  on  his  mind  at  the  tame  time  that  the  pestilence  wasted  bis 
body,  died  [Auj^st  15j,  lamenting  the  nedigence  of  his  soverei^,  and 
the  infidelity  othis  allies,  to  which  so  many  brave  men  had  fallen  victims^ 
By  his  death,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  other  generals,  the  commaDQ 
devolved  on  tile  Tnarquis  de  Saluces,  an  officer  altogether  unequal  to  such 
a  trust.  He,  with  troops  no  less  dispirited  than  reduced,  retreated  in  dis- 
order to  Aversa ;  whicn  town  being  invested  by  the  prince  of  Orange, 
Saluces  was  under  the  necessity  of  consenting,  that  he  himaelf  should 
remain  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  his  troops  should  lay  down  their  arms  and 
colours,  give  up  their  bag-ga^,  and  march  under  a  guard  to  the  frontiers 
of  France.  By  thjs  ignominious  capitulation,  the  wretched  remains  of  the 
French  army  were  saved  ;  and  the  emperor,  by  his  own  perseverance  and 
the  good  conduct  of  his  generals,  acquired  once  more  tne  superiority  m 
Italk.§ 

The  loss  of  Gen^a  followed  immediately  upon  the  ruin  of  the  army  id 
Naples.  To  deliver  his  country  from  the  aominion  of  foreigners  was 
Dorians  highest  ambition,  and  had  been  his  principal  inducement  to  quit 
the  service  of  France,  and  enter  into  that  of  the  emperor.  A  most 
farourable  opportunity  for  executing  this  honourable  enterprise  now  pre- 
sented Itself.  The  city  of  Genoa,  afflicted  by  the  pestilence,  was  almost 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants ;  the  French  garrison,  being  neither  recrularlr 
paid  nor  recruited,  was  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  number;  Dorias 
emissaries  found  that  such  of  the  citizens  as  remained,  being  weaiy  alike 
of  the  French  and  Imperial  yoke,  the  ri^x)ur  of  which  they  had  alternately 
felt,  were  ready  to  welcome  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  to  second  all  his 
measures.  Things  wearing  this  promising  aspect,  he  sailed  towards  the 
coast  of  Genoa. ;  on  his  approach  the  French  galleys  retired ;  a  small  body 
of  men  which  he  landed  surprised  one  of  the  ^tes  of  Genoa  in  the  night- 
time ;  Trivulci,  the  1-  rcnch  governor,  with  his  f5eeble  garrison,  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  citadel,  and  Doria  took  possession  of  the  town  without 
bloodshed  or  resistance  iSeptember  12j.  Want  of  provisions  quickly 
obliged  Trivulci  to  capitulate ;  the  people,  eager  to  aboli^  such  an  odknis 
monument  of  their  servitude,  ran  together  with  a  tunmltuous  violence, 
and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the  ground. 

It  was  now  in  Doria's  power  to  have  rendered  himself  the  sovcreigi  of 
his  country,  which  he  had  so  happily  delivered  from  oppression,  xhe 
fame  of  his  former  actions,  the  success  of  his  present  attempt,  the  attach- 
ment of  hLs  friends,  the  gratitude  of  his  countirmen,  together  with  the 
support  of  the  em]>eror,  allconspired  to  facilitate  his  attaimng  the  supreme 
authority,  and  invited  him  to  lay  hold  of  it.    But  with  a  magnanimity  of 
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whfcfa  Hhmte  tre  few  examples,  he  sacrificed  all  thouebts  of  agmndizii^ 
ymstlf  to  the  yirtuous  satisfaction  of  establishing  bberty  in  his  countnr^ 
Ibe  hijchest  object  at  which  ambition  can  aim.  Havine  assembled  toe 
whole  txxiy  of  the  people  m  the  court  before  his  palace,  he  assured  thenn 
tiiat  the  happiness  of  seeing  them  once  more  in  possession  of  freedom  was 
to  him  a  fuif  reward  for  ail  his  services;  that,  more  delighted  with  the 
name  of  citizen  than  of  sovereign,  he  claimed  no  pre-eminence  or  power 
above  his  equals ;  but  remitted  entirely  to  them  the  right  of  settling  what 
form  of  government  they  would  now  choose  to  be  established  amonff  them. 
The  people  listened  to  nim  with  tears  of  admiration  and  of  joy.  Twelve 
persons  were  elected  to  new  model  the  constitution  of  the  republic. 
The  influence  of  Doria's  virtue  and  example  communicated  itself  to  hit 
countiymen ;  the  factions  which  had  long  torn  and  ruined  the  state  seemed 
to  be  forgotten ;  prudent  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  their  reviving, 
and  the  same  form  of  government  which  has  subsisted  with  little  variation 
since  that  time  in  Genoa  was  established  with  universal  applause.  Dona 
liyed  to  a  great  age,  beloved,  respected,  and  honoured  by  nis  coimtrymen; 
and  adhering  uniformly  to  his  professions  of  moderation,  without  arrogating 
any  thing  unbecoming  a  private  citizen,  he  preserved  a  great  ascendant 
over  the  councils  of  the  republic,  which  owed  its  being  to  his  generosity. 
The  authority  which  he  possessed  was  more  flattering,  as  well  as  more 
satisfactoiy,  tnan  that  <]enved  from  sovereigntjr ;  a  dominion  founded  in 
love  and  m  mtitude ;  and  upheld  by  veneration  for  his  virtues,  not  by 
the  dread  of  his  power.  His  menK)iy  is  still  reverenced  by  the  Genoese* 
and  he  is  distinguished  in  their  public  monunrents,  and  celebrated  in  the 
works  of  their  historians,  by  the  most  honourable  of  all  appellations,  THE 
FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  AND  THE  RESTORER  OF  ITS 
LIBERTY.* 

1 529.]  Francis,  in  order  to  recover  the  reputation  of  bis  arms,  discredited 
by  so  many  losses,  made  new  efforts  in  the  Milanese.  But  the  count  of 
St.  Pol,  a  rash  and  inexperienced  oflBcer,  to  whom  he  gave  the  command, 
was  no  match  for  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the  ablest  of  the  Imperial  generals. 
He,  by  his  superior  skill  in  war,  checked  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  brisJc. 
but  ill-concerted  motions  of  the  French ;  and  though  so  infirm  himself 
that  he  was  carried  constantly  in  a  litter,  he  siitpassed  them,  when  occasion 
required,  no  less  in  activity  than  in  prudence.  By  an  unexpected  march 
he  suiprised,  defeated,  and  took  prisoner  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  ruining  the 
French  army  in  the  Milanese  as  entirely  as  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
ruined  that  which  besieged  Naples.! 

Amidst  these  vigorous  operations  in  the  field,  each  party  discovered  en 
impatient  desire  of  peace,  and  continual  negotiations  were  carried  on  for 
that  purpose.  The  French  king,  discouraged,  and  almc«t  exhausted,  by 
so  many  unsuccessful  enterprises,  was  reduced  now  to  think  of  obtaining 
the  release  of  his  sons  by  concesskms,  not  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  The 
pope  hoped  to  recover  by  a  treaty  whatever  he  had  lost  in  the  war.  The 
emperor,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained,  had  many 
reasons  to  make  him  wish  for  an  accommodation.  Solyman,  having  over- 
run Hungaiy,  was  ready  to  break  in  upon  the  Austrian  territories  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  East.  The  reformation  gaining  ground  daily  in  Ger- 
many,  the  princes  who  favoured  it  had  entered  into  a  confcderacjr  whidi 
Charles  thought  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  The  Spa- 
*  biards  murmured  at  a  war  of  such  unusual  length,  the  weight  of  which 
rested  chiefly  on  tkem.  The  variety  and  extent  of  the  emperor's  operations 
for  ezceedea  what  his  revenues  could  support ;  his  success  hitherto  had 
been  owing  chiefly  to  his  own  good  fortune  and  to  the  abilities  of  his 
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feneralsy  nor  could  be  flatter  hiiDself  that  thejt  with  troops  <kA(ltule  «f 
eveiy  thing  necessary,  would  always  triumph  over  enemies  still  in  a  oMtr 
dition  to  eenew  tlieir  attacks.  All  parties^  noivever,  were  at  equal ,  paias 
lo  conceal  or  to  dissemble  their  real  sentimeiits.  The  emperor,  that  bis 
toability  to  carry  on  the  war  might  not  hm  Mtpected,  insisted  '.  n  high 
terms  m  the  tone  of  a  conqueror.  The  pape»  solicitoiis  not  to  lose  bis 
present  allies  beA>re  he  carne  lo  any  a|:reetnent  with  Charles*  continued  U» 
make  a  thousand  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  former,  while  he  privately 
negotiated  with  the  latter.  Francis,  afraid  that  bis  confederates  raigm 
prevent  him  by  WialJn^  for  themselves  with  the  em^ror,  had  recourse  to 
many  dishonourable  artifices,  in  order  to  turn  their  attention  from  the 
measures  which  he  was  takii^  to  adjust  all  differences  with  bis  rival. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  when  all  the  ccmteridmg  powers  wished  for 
peace,  but  durst  not  venture  too  4iastily  on  the  step^n«H:essary  for  attain- 
ing it.  two  ladies  undertook  to  prociure  this  bkssiiig  so  much  desired  by 
aliEurope  [May].  The^e  were  Margaret  of  Austria,  duchess^owager  of 
Savoy,  tne  emperor's  aunt,  and  Louise,  Francis's  mother.  They  agreed 
on  an  interview  at  Cambray,  and  being  lodged  in  two  adjoining  houses, 
between  which  a  communication  was  opened,  met  together  without  cere- 
mony or  observation,  and  held  daily  conferences,  to  which  no  person 
whatever  was  admitted*  As  lK)th  were  profoundly  skilled  in  business, 
thoroughly  actiuainted  with  the  secrets  of  their  respective  courts,  and  pes* 
sessed  with  perfect  confidence  in  each  other,  they  soon  made  erreat  pre- 
press towards  a  final  accommodation,  and  the  ambassadors  of  all  ikm  coo- 
fciderates  waited  in  anxious  suspense  to  know  llieir  fate,  the  determination 
of  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  illuilrious  negotiators.*         ♦ 

But  whatever  diligence  they  used  lo  hasten  forward  a  general  peace^ 
the  pope  had  the  address  and  industry  to  get  the  start  of  his  allies,  by 
concluding  at  Barcelona  a  particular  treaty  for  himself  [June  20].  The 
emperor,  impatient  to  visit  Italy  in  his  way  to  Germany,  and  desirous  of 
re-establishing  .tranquiUitv  in  the  one  countjy,  before  he  attempted  to  copi- 
pose  the  disorden  whien  abounded  in  the  other,  found  it  necessai^  to 
secure  at  least  one  alliance  among  the  Italian  states,  on  which  be  might 
depend.  That  with  Clement,  who  courted  it  with  unwearied  importu- 
nity, seemed  more  proper  than  any  other.  Charles  being  extremely  soli- 
citous to  make  some  reparation  for  the  insulu  which  he  had  offered  to  the 
•acred  character  of  the  pope,  and  to  redeem  past  offences  by  new  merit 
granted  Clement,  notwithstanding  all  his  misfortunes,  terms  more  favour- 
able than  he  could  have  expected  after  a  continued  series  of  success. 
AmcMig  other  articles,  he  engaged  to  restore  all  the  territories  belon^ng  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state  ;  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  (he  Medici  in  Plo- 
lence  ;  to  give  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alexander  the  head  of 
that  family ;  and  to  put-  it  in  the  pope's  power  to  decide  concerning  tb^ 
fate  of  Sfo^za,  and  the  possession  of  the  Milanese*  In  retuni  for  these 
•mple  concessions,  Clement  gave  the  emperor  tbe  investiture  cf  Naples 
without  the  reserve  of  any  tribute,  but  the  present  of  a  white  steed,  in 
acknowledgroeoi  of  his  sovereignty;  absolved  aii  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  assaultit^  and  plunderine:  Rome,  and  permitted  Charles  and  his 
brother  Fercfinand  to  levy  the  fourth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  through- 
OLt  their  dominions.t 

Tne  account  of  this  transaction  quickened  the  negotiations  at  CambraVi 
and  brought  Margaret  and  Louise  to  an  immediate  a^reeme.it  [Aug.  61 
The  tmaty  of  Madrid  served  as  tlie  basis  of  that  which  they  concFudecL 
Ae  latter  beior  intended  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  former.  The  chief 
articles  were,  That  the  emperor  should  not,  for  the  present,  demand  the 
restitution  of  Burgundy,  reserving  however,  in  full  force,  his  rights  and 
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pretensions  to  that  dutchy ;  That  Francis  should  pay  two  millions  of 
crowns  as  the  ransom  of  his  soils,  and,  belbie  they  were  set  at  tiberty| 
dxNiid  restore  such  towns  z%  he  still  held  in  the  Milanese  ;  That  he  shciJa 
Ksiffn  his  pretensions  to  tbe  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  of  Artois ;  That 
he  ^KMjld  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  ^nd  eveiy 
other  place  beyond  (he  Alps;  That  he  should  immediately  consummate 
the  marriage  concluded  between  him  and  the  emperor's  lister  Eleanora.* 

Thus  Francis,  chiefly  from  his  impatieni^e  to  procure  liberty  to  his  sodSi 
aacriliced  every  thine  whicli  had  at  first  prompted  him  t6  take  arms,  or 
which  had  inoiiced  oim«  by  continuing  hostilities  dujiqg  nine  successive 
eampargas,  to  protract  the  war  to  a  length  hardly  kno^  n  in  Europe  before 
the  estilxlishment  of  standing  armies,  and  the  impasilion  of  exorbitant 
taxes,  became  universal.  The  emperor,  by  this  treaty,  was  rendeied  sole 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Italy ;  he  delivered  his  teriitories  in  the  Netherlands 
from  an  unpleasant  badge  pf  sut^ection  ;  and  after  having  baffled  his  rival 
m  the  field,  he  prescribed  to  him  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  difierent  -^^ 
conduct  and  spirit  with  which  the  twomonarchs  carried  on  the  operations 
of  war,  led  natunJIy  to  such  an  issue  of  it.  Charles,  inclined  by  temper 
as  well  as  obliged  by  his  situation,  concerted  all  his  schemes  with  cautiod,  * 

pursued  them  with  perseverance,  and  observing  circumstances  and  events 
with  attention,  let  none  escape  that  could  be  improved  to  advantage. 
Francis,  inore  enterprising  tnan  steady,  undertook  great  designs  with 
warmth,  but  often  executed  them  with  remissness;  and  diverted  by  his 
pleasuTPS,  or  deceived  by  his  favourite^,  he  lost  on  several  occasions  the 
nost  promising  opportunities  of  success.  Nor  had  the  character  of  the 
two  rivals  themselves  greater  influence  on  tbe  operations  of  war,  than  the 
opposite  qualities  of  the  generals  whom  the}r  employed.  Among  the 
Imperialists,  valour  tempered  with  prudence  ;  fertility  of  invention  aided 
by  experience  ;  discernment  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  their  enemies; 
a  provident  sagacity  in  conducting  their  own  measures ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
talents  which  fomijg^reat  commanders  and  ensure  victory,  were  conspicu- 
ous. Among  the  French,  these  qualities  were  either  wanting,  or  the  veiy 
reverse  of  them  abounded  ;  nor  could  they  boast  of  one  man  (unless  we 
except  Lautrec,  who  was  always  unfortunate)  that  equalled  the  merit  of 
Pescam,  Leyva,  Guasto,  tbe  prince  of  Orange,  and  other  leaders,  whom 
Charles  had  to  set  in  opposition  to  them.  Bourbon,  Morone,  Doria,  who 
by  their  abilities  and  conduct  might  have  been  capable  of  balancing  the 
superiority  which  the  Imperialists  had  acquired,  were  induced  to  abandon 
the  service  of  France,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  king,  and  the  malice  or 

ii^ustice  of  his  couasellors ;   and  the  most  fatal  blows  given  to  France 

during  the  pro&;tess  of  the  war,  proceeded  from  the  despair  and  resent- 
ment of  tbeae  three  persons. 

The  hard  coiKiltions  to  which  Francis  was  obliged  to  submit  wem  not  •     , 
tbe  most  afflicting  circumstances  to  him  in  the  treaty  of  Carabra}^,    He      .  ,. 
lost  his  reputation  and  the  confidence  of  all  Europe,  by  abandonii^  hit  '. 

allies  to  his  rival.    Unwilling  to  enter  into  the  details  necessary  for  adjust-         ^  '' 
log  tiieir  interests,  or  afraid  that  whatever  he  claimed  for  them  must  have 
b^n  purchased  by  farther  concessions  on  his  own  part,  he  gave  them  up 
10  a  body :  and  without  the  least  provision  in  their  behalf,  left  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  together  with  such  of  the  Ne«» 
pditan  barons  as  had  joined  his  army,  to  the  mercy  of  the  emperor 
They  exclaimed  loudly  against  this  base  and  perfidious  action,  of  which 
Francis  himself  was  so  much  ashamed,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  pain  of 
hearing  from  their  ambassadors  the  reproaches  whidh  he  justly  merited^  ' 
It  was  some  time  before  he  would  consent  to  allow  them  an  audieiKC. 
Charles,  on  the  othf  r  band*  was  attentive  to  the  mterest  of  every  person 
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who  bad  adhered  to  him  ;  the  rishtft  o^^  some  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  wb» 
bad  estates  or  pretensions  in  France,  were  secured;  one  article  was 
inserted,  obliging  Francis  to  restore  the  blood  and  memory  of  the  consta* 
ble  Bourbon;  and  to  grant  his  heirs  tbe  possession  of  his  lands  which  had 
been  forfeited  ;  another,  by  which  indemnitication  was  stipulated  (or  thoee 
French  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  Bourbon  in  his  exile.*  Thb 
conduct,  laudable  in  itself,  and  placed  in  tbe  most  striking  light  by  a  com 
parisoD  with  that  of  Francis,  gained  Charles  as  much  esteem  as  the  sue 
cess  of  his  arms  had  acquirecThim  glory. 

Francis  did  not  treat  the  king  oTEi^land  with  the  same  neglect  as  hit 
other  allies.  He  communicated  to  him  all  the  steps  of  his  negotiation  at 
Cambray,  and  luckily  found  Ihat  monarch  in  a  situation  which  left  him  no 
choice,  out  to  a''  prove  implicitly  of  his  measures,  and  to  concur  with  them. 
Henry  had  beeii  soliciting  the  pope  ibr  some  time,  in  order  to  ol)tain  a 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon  his  queen.  Several  mcaives  combined 
M  prompting  the  king  to  ui^e  his  suit.  As  he  was  powerfully  influenced 
at  some  seasons  by  religious  considerations,  he  entertained  many  scruples 
concerning  the  legitimacy  of  his  marriage  with  his  brolher^s  widow  ;  hit 
affections  had  long  been  estranged  fr^m  the  queen,  who  was  older  than 
himself,  and  had  Tost  all  the  charms  which  she  possessed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  her  life:  he  was  passionately  desirous  of  having  male  issue: 
Wolsey  artfully  iortified  his  scruples,  and  encouraged  his  nopes,  that  he 
might  widen  tbe  breach  between  him  and  the  emperor,  Catharine's 
nephew,  and,  what  was  more  forcible  perhaps  in  its  operation  than  all 
these  united,  the  king  had  conceived  a  violent  love  for  the  celebrated  Abb 
Bolcyn,  a  young  lady  of  great  beaut^j^,  and  of  greater  accomplishment^ 
whom>  as  he  found  it  ^ipossible  to  gain  her  on  other  terms,  he  determined 
to  raise  to  the  throne.  The  papal  autliority  had  often  been  interposed  to 
rrant  divorces  for  reasons  less  specious  than  those  which  Heniy  produced. 
When  the  matter  was  first  proposed  to  Clement,  durir^  his  imprisonment 
in  the  castle  of  St.  Ar^elo,  as  his  hopes  of  recovering  liberty  depended 
entirely  on  the  king  of  England,  and  bis  ally  of  France,  he  expressed  the 
warmest  inclination  to  gratify  him.  But  no  sooner  was  he  set  free,  than 
he  discovered  other  sentiments.  Charles,  who  espoused  the  protection  of 
his  aunt  with  xeal  inflamed  by  resentment,  alarmed  the  pope  on  the  one 
hand  with  threats,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  timid  mind ;  and 
allured  him  on  the  other  with  those  promi^s  in  favour  of  his  family,  which 
he  afterwards  accomplished.  Upon  the  prospect  of  these,  Clement  not 
only  tbigot  all  his  obligations  to  Henry,  but  ventured  to  en  ianger  the 
interest  of  the  Romish  religbn  in  England,  and  run  the  risk  of  alienating 
that  kingdom  for  ever  from  tbe  obedience  of  tbe  papal  see.  After  amu* 
sing  Henry  during  two  years  with  all  the  subtleties  and  chicane  which  the 
court  of  Koine  can  so  dexterously  employ  to  protract  or  defea(  any  cau« ; 
after  displa;^ing  the  whole  extent  of  nis  ambiguous  and  deceitful  policy, 
the  intricacies  of  which  the  English  historians,  to  whoBi  it  propeny 
belongs,  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  trace  and  unravel :  he,  at  last, 
vecalled  the  powers  of  the  delegates,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  judge  in 
the  point,  avocated  the  cause  to  Rome,  leaving  the  king  no  other  hope  of 
obtaining  a  divorce,  but  from  the  personal  decision  of  the  pope  himself! 
As  Clement  was  now  in  strict  alliance  with  the  emperor,  who  had  pu^ 
chased  his  friendship  by  the  exorbitant  concessions  which  have  been  incn- 
tioied,  Henry  de^aired  of  procuring  any  sentence  from  the  former  but 
what  was  dictated  by  the  latter.  His  honour,  however,  and  passions  con- 
curred in  preventing  him  from  relinquishing  his  scheme  of  a  divorce* 
which  he  determined  to  accomplish  by  other  means,  and  at  any  rate  :  ana 
tliO  continuance  of  Francises  friendship  being  nece»sar}t  to  counterbalanci 
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Ae  emperor's  power,  he,  in  order  to  secure  that,  not  ^ly  offered  no 
remonstrances  against  the  total  neglect  of  their  allies,  in  the  treaty  of 
Cambray,  but  made  Francis  the  present  of  a  large  sum,  as  A  brotherly 
contribution  towards  the  payment  of  the  ransom  (or  his  sons.* 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  the  emjperor  landed  in 
Italy  with  a  numerous  train  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  ana  a  considerable 
hodj  of  troops  [Aug.  1^1.  He  left  the  government  of  Spain,  during  his 
absence,  to  tne  empress  Isabella.  By  his  long  residence  in  that  country, 
he  bad  acquired  such  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
that  he  axild  perfectly  accommodate  the  maxims  of  his  government  to 
their  genius.  He  could  even  assume,  upon  some  occasions,  such  popular 
Bianners,  as  ^ined  wonderfully  upon  the  Spaniards.  A  striking  instance 
of  his  disposition  to  gratify  them  had  occurred  a  few  days  before  he  em- 
harked  for  Italy:  he  was  to  make  bis  public  entry  into  tne  city  of  Baj^ce^ 
kma  :  and  some  doubts  having  arisen  among  Ihe  inhabitants,  whether  they 
should  receive  him  as  emperor,  or  as  count  of  Barcelona ;  Charles  instantly, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  declaring  that  he  was  more  proud  of  that 
ancient  title,  than  of  his  Imperial  crmvn.  Soothed  with  this  flattering  ex- 
pre<tsion  of  his  regard,  the  citizens  welcomed  him  with  acclamations  ol 
)oy,  and  the  states  of  the  province  swore  allegiance  to  his  son  Philip, 
as  heir  of  the  county  of  Barcelona.  A  similar  oath  had  been  taken  in  m 
the-ktiigdems-of  Spain,  with  equal  satisfaction.! 

The  emperor  appeared  in  Italy  with  the  pomp  and  power  of  a  con- 
queror. Ambassadors  from  all  the  princes  and  states  of  that  country, 
attended  his  court,  waiting  to  receive  h\i  decisk>n,  with  regard  to  their 
late.  At  Genoa,  where  he  first  landed,  he  was  received  with  the  acclama- 
tions due  to  the  protector  of  their  liberties.  Having  honoured  Doria  with 
many  marks  of  distinction,  and  bestowed  on  the  republic  several  new 
privilc^s,  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  the  place  fixed  upK)n  for  his  interview 
with  tne  pope  [Nov.  5].  He  affected  to  unite  in  his  public  entry  into 
that  city  the  state  and  majesty  that  suited  an  emperor,  with  the  humility 
becomir^  an  obedient  son  of  the  church ;  and  while  at  the  head  of  twen^ 
thousand  veteran  soldiers,  able  to  give  law  to  all  Italy,  ha  kneeled  down 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  that  very  pope  whom  he  had  so  lately  detained  a 

f;risoner.  The  Italians,  after  suftering  so  much  from  the  ferocity  and 
icentiousness  of  his  armies,  and  after  having  been  lor^  accustomed  toibrm 
in  then*  imagination  a  picture  of  Charies,  which  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  barbarous  monarchs  of  the  Goths  or  Huns,  who  had  formerly 
:ifilicted  their  country  with  like  calamities,  were  surprised  to  see  a  prince 
of  a  graceful  appearance,  affable  and  courteous  in  his  deportment,  of 
regular  manners,  and  of  exemplary  attention  to  all  the  offices  of  religion.} 
They  were  still  more  astonished  when  he  settled  all  the  concerns  of  the 
princes  and  states  which  now  depended  on  him,  with  a  degree  of 
moderation  and  equity  much  beyond  what  they  had  expected. 

Charles  himaelf,  when  he  set  out  from  Spain,  far  from  intending  to  give 
any  such  extraonlinary  proof  of  his  selt-denial,  seems  to  have  been 
resolved  to  avail  bimseu  to  the  utmost  of  the  superiority  which  he  had 
acquired  in  Italy.  But  various  circumstances  concurred  in  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  pursuing  a  very  different  cxHirse.  The  progress  of  the 
Turkish  sultan,  who,  after  oveirunnin^  Hung^aiy,  had  penetrated  into 
Austria  [Sept.  131,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna  with  an  army  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  loudly  called  upon  him  to  collect  his  whole  force 
to  oppose  that  torrent ;  and  though  the  valour  of  the  Germans,  the  prudent 
coeduct  of  Ferdinand,  together  with  the  treachery  of  the  vizier  [Oct.  16]» 
iooD  obliged  Solyman  to  abandon  that  enterprise  with  disgrace  and  losi^ 
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the  religions  disorders  still  fjjrowing  in  Germany,  rendeied  the  piEsence  of  tli# 
emperor  highly  nicessary  there.*  The  Florentines,  instead  of  giving  their 
consent  to  the  re-establishiiienl  of  the  Medici,  wiiich,  by  the  treaty  <}(  Barce- 
lona, the  emperor  had  bound  himself  to  procure,  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  liberty  by  force  of  arms ;  the  pieparatioiis  for  h>  journey  had  involved 
him  in  unusual  expenses ;  and  on  this  as  \v«||  as  many  other  occasions,  the 
raulliplicfty  of  his  affairs,  together  with  the  narrowness  of  his  revenuesp 
c^liged  him  to  contract  the  schemes  which  his  boundless  ambition  was  apt 
to  form,  and  to  forego  present  and  certain  advantages,  that  he  might  guard 
against  more  remote  out  unavoidable  clangers.  X^harles,  from  all  these 
con:<iderations,  (indin^^  it  necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  moderation,  acted 
his  peTrt  with  a  good  grace.  He  admitted  Sforza  into  his  presence,  and 
nolonly  gave  him  a  full  pardon  of  all  past  offences,  but  granted  him  the 
iarestiture  of  the  duichy,  to^rether  with  his  nie^e  the  kino"  of  Denniarc's 
daughter  in  marriage.  He  allowed  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  Keep  possesskm 
of  all  his  dominions,  adjustin,'^  the  points  in  dis^te  between  him  and  the 
pope  with  an  impartiality  not  very  agreeable  to  the  latter.  He  came  to 
a  nnal  accommodation  with  the  Venetians,  upon  the  reasonable  conditkn 
of  their  restoring  whatever  they  had  usurpea  during  the  late  war,  either 
in  the  Neaoditan  or  papal  territorieg.  tn  return  for  so  many  concessionsy 
iie  otacted  considerable  suins  from  each  of  the  powers  with  whom  he 
tmated,  which  th<*y  paid  without  reluctance,  and  which  afforded  bim  the 
Ineansof  proceeding  on  his  journey  towards  Germany,  with  a  magnificence 
•iiitable  to  his  dignity. t 

1630.]  These  treaties,  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Italy  af\era  tedious 
war,  the  calamities  of  which  had  chiefly  alfected  that  country,  were 
published  at  Bolo,2:na  with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of 
the  people,  applauding  the  emperor,  to  whose  moderation  and  generosity, 
Aey  ascribed  the  blessings  of  peace  which  they  had  so  long  desired.  The 
Florentines  alone  did  not  partake  of  this  general  joy-  Animated  with  a 
zeal  for  liberty  more  laudable  than  prudent,  they  determined  to  oppose 
the  restoration  of  the  Medici.  The  Imperial  army  had  ali^eady  entered 
their  territories,  and  formed  the  siege  of  their  capital.  But  t hough tl esc rted 
by  all  their  allies,  and  lefi  without  tmy  hope  of  succour,  they  defended 
themselves  many  months  with  an  obstinnte  valour  worthy  of  better  success ; 
and^ven  when  they  surrendered,  they  obtained  a  capitulation  which  gave 
Ihein  hopes  of  securing  some  remains  of  their  liberty.  But  the  emperor, 
from  his  desire  to  gratity  the  pope,  frustrated  all  their  expectations,  and 
abolishing  their  ancient  form  of  government,  raiserl  Alexander  di  Medici 
to  the  same  absolute  dominion  over  that  state,  which  his  family  have 
retained  to  the  present  times.  Philibert  de  Chalons,  prince  of  Orange, 
!he  Imperial  g^ral,  was  killed  during  this  siege.  His  estate  and  titles 
lescended  to  his  sister  Claude  de  Chalons,  who  was  married  to  Rene, 
£ount  of  Nassau,  and  she  transmitted  to  her  posterity  of  the  house  of 
Nassau  the  title  of  princes  of  Orange,  which,  by  their  superior  talents  and 
valour,  they  have  Tendered  so  illustrious.| 

After  the  publication  of  the  peace  at  Bologna,  and  the  ceremony  of  his 
toionation  as  king  of  Lombardy,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans  [Feb.  2t 
and  24],  which  the  pope  performed  with  (he  accustomed  formalities, 
nothing  detained  Charles  in  Italy  ;§  and  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  journey 
to  Germany.  His  presence  l>ecame  every  day  more  necessary  in  that 
country,  and  was  solicited  with  equal  importunity  by  the  catholics  and  by 
the  favoi^ren  of  the  new  doctrines.    During  that  long  interval  of  tiaD* 
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tailli^y  which  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  the  contests  bet^veen  him  and 
ttie  pope,  and  his  attention  to  the  war  with  Prance,  afforded  them,  the  latter 
bad  gained  much  ground.  Mast  of  the  pripces  who  had  embraced  Luther's 
opinioas,  had  not  only  estabh'shed  in  their  territories  that  form  of  worship 
which  he  approved,  but  had  entirely  suppressed  the  rights  of  the  HoinisQ 
church.  Many  of  the  free  cities  had  imitated  their  conduct.  Ahnost 
one  half  of  the  Germanic  body  had  reMoIted  froin  the  papal  see ;  and  its 
authority,  even  in  those  provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  shaken  off  the 
yoke,  was  cxMisiderably  weakened,  partly  by  the  example  of  revolt  in  the 
neighbourir^  states,  partly  by  Che  secret  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrine 
even  io  those  countries  where  it  was  not  openly  embraced.  Whatever 
satisfaction  the  emperor,  while  he  was  at  open  enmity  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  might  have  felt  in  thdse  events  which  tended  to  mortify  and  em- 
barrass tlie  pope,  he  could  not  help  perceiving  now,  that  the  reJigious 
divisions  iu  Germany  would,  in  the  end,  prove  extremely  hurtful  to  the 
Imperial  authority.  The^weakness  of  former  emperors  had  suflfered  the 
great  vassals  of  toe  empire  to  make  such  successful  encroachments  upon 
their  power  and  prerqgalive,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  a  war, 
which  had  often  required  the  exertion  of  his  utniost  strength,  Charles 
hardly  drew  any  effectual  aid  from  Oennanv,  and  found  that  magnificent 
titles  or  obsolete  pretensioas  were  almost  the  only  advantages  which  h€^ 
had  gained  by  swaying  the  Imperial  sca^tre.  '  He  became  fully  sensible, 
that  if  be  dici  not  recover  in  some  degree  the  prerogatives  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  lost,  and  acquire  the  authority  as  well  as  possess  the  Tiamer 
of  head  of  the  empire,  his  high  dignity  would  contribute  more  to  obstruct 
than  to  promote  his  ambitious  schemes.  Nothing,  he  saw,  was  more 
etsentml  towards  attaining  this,  than  to  suppress  opinions  which  might  form 
new  bonds  of  confederacy  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  unite 
them  by  ties  stroi^er  and  more  sacred  than  any  political  connection. 
Nothing  seemed  to  lead  mbre  certainly  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design,  than  to  employ  zeal  for  the  estamished  relijgion,  of  which  be  was 
the  natural  protector,  as  the  instimnent  of  extending  his  civil  authority. 
Accordinggr,  a  prospect  no  sooner  opened  of  coming  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  pope,  than,  oV  the  emperor  s  appointment,  a  diet  of  the  empire 
was  held  at  Spires  [March  15,  1529|,  in  order  to* take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  religion.  '  The  decree  of^the  diet  assembled  there  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  v  hich  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
toleration  of  Luther's  opinions,  had  give*  great  offence  to  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  The  greatest  delicacy  of  aJoress,  however,  was  requisite 
in  proceeding  to  any  decision  more  rigorous.  The  minds  of  men  kept  in 
perpetual  agitation  by  a  controversy  carried  on,  during  twelve  years,  withr* 
out  intermission  of  debate,  or  abatement  of  zeal,  were  «ow  inflamed  to  a  *. 
hfeh  degree.  They  were  accustomed  to  innovations,  and  saw  the  boldest 
oT  them  successful.  Having  not  only  abolished  old  rites,  but  substituted 
new  forms  in  their  place,  they  were  influenced  as  much  by  attachment  to 
the  system  which  they  had  embraced,  as  by  aversion  to  tnat  which  they 
bad  abandoned.  Luther  himself,  of  a  spirit  not  to  b*  worn  out  by  the 
length  and  obslhiacy  of  the  combat,  or  to  become  remiss  upon  success, 
continued  the  attaclc  with  as  much  vigour  as  he  had  bejjun  it.  His  dis- 
ciples, of  whom  many  equaled  him  in  zeaU  and  some  sun9assed  him  id  , 
learning,  were  no  less  capable  than  their  master  to  conduct  the  controversy 
io  the  properest  manner.  Many  of  the  laity,  some  even  of  the  pritices 
trained  up  amidst  the^e  incessant  disputations*  and  in  the  habii  of  listening 
to  the  arguments  of  the  contending  parties,  who  alternately  appealed  to 
them  as  judges,  came  to  be  profounaly  skilled  in  all  the  questions  whicK 
were  agitatcKl,  and,  upon  occasion,  could  show  themselves  n)t'lnexpert  in 
any  of  the  aits  with  which  these  theological  encounters  were  managed 
It  was  obyious  from  all  these  circumstancest  that  any  yiolent  decision  o 
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tbe  diet  must  have  immediately  precipitated  matters  Into  confusion,  and 
faave  kindled  in  Germany  tbe  names  of  a  religious  war.  All,  therefore, 
that  the  archduke,  and  the  other  cpmmissioners  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
demanded  of  the  diet,  was,  to  enjoin  those  states  ol  the  empire  which  had 
hitherto  obeyed  the  decree  issued  againsi  Luther  at  Worms,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-four,  to  persevere  in  the  observation 
of  it,  and  to  prohibit  the  other  states  from  attempting  any  farther  innova- 
tion in  religion,  particularly  from  abolishing  the  mass,  before  the  meeting 
of  a  general  council.  After  much  dispute,  a  decree  to  tliat  effect  was 
approved  of  by  a  majority  of  voices.*' 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Brandenburffh,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  the  dukes  of  Lunenburgh,  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  together  with  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  Imperial  or  free  citics,t  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  this  decree,  as  unjust  and  impious  [April  19].  On  ihat  account 
they  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  PROTEST ANTS4  an  appella- 
tion which  has  smce  become  better  known,  and  tnore  honourable,  oy  Its 
bein^  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the  sects,  of  whatever  denominatk)a, 
■which  have  revolted  from  the  Roman  see.  Not  satisfied  with  this  decla- 
ration of  their  dissent  from  the  decree  of  the  diet,  the  protestants  sent 
ambassadors  into  Italy,  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  emperor,  from 
^hom  they  met  with  the  most  discouraging  reception.  Charles  was  at 
that  time  in  close  union  with  the  pope,  and  solicitous  to  attach  him  invio- 
lably to  his  interest.  During  their  long  residence  at  Bologna,  they  held 
many  consultations  concerning  the  most  effectual  means  of  extirpating  the 
heresies  which  had  sprur^  up  in  Germaryr.  Clement,  whose  cautious  and 
timid  mind  the  proposal  of  a  general  council  filled  with  horror,  even 
beyond  what  popes,  the  constant  enemies  of  such  assemblies,  usually  feel, 
employed  every  argument  to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  consenting  to  that 
measure.  He  represented  g^eneral  councils  qs  factious,  ungovernable,  pre- 
sumptuous, formidable  to  civil  authorityj  and  too  slow  in  their  operations 
to  remedy  disorders  which  required  an  immediate  cure.  Expenence,  he 
said,  had  now  taught  both  the  emperor  and  himself,  that  forbearance  and 
lenity,  instead  of  soothing  the  spirit  of  innovatio'n,  had  rendered  it  more 
enterprising  and  pi-esuinptuous ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  rigorous  methods  which  such  a  desperate  case  required;  Leo's  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  together  with  tne  decree  of  the  diet  at  Worms, 
should  be  carried  into  execution,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  emperor  to 
employ  his  whole  power,  in  order  to  overawe  those,  on  whom  the  reve- 
rence due  either  to  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority  had  no  longer  any 
influence.  Charies,  whose  views  were  very  different  from  the  pope's,  and 
who  became  daily  more  sensible  how  obstinate  and  deep-rootecf  the  evil 
was,  thought  of  reconciling  the  protestants  by  means  less  violent,  and  con 
•idered  the  convocation  ol  a  council  as  no  improper  expedient  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  promised,  if  gentler  arts  failed  of  success,  that  then  he  would 
exert  himself  with  rigour  to  reduce  to  the  obedience  of  the  holy  see  those 
stubborn  enemies  of  the  catholic  faith.§ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which  the  emperor  set  out  for  Germany, 
having  already  appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Augsbuig 
[March  22,  1530].  In  his  journey  towards  the  city,  he  had  many  oppor 
ninities  of  observing  the  disposition  of  the  Germans  with  regard  to  the 
points  in  corrlroversy,  and  found  their  minds  every  where  so  much  irri- 
tated and  inHamed,  as  convinced  him,  that  nothing  tending  to  seventy  or 
rigour  ought  to  be  attempted,  until  all  other  measures  proved  inefiectual. 
He  made  his  public  entiy  into  Aupburg  with  extraordinaiy  pomp 
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(June  15],  and  found  there  such  a  full  assembly  of  the  members  of  the  dleU 
as  was  suitable  both  to  the  importance  of  the  affairs  which  were  to  muM 
under  their  consideration,  and  to  the  honour  of  an  emperor,  who,  after  a 
long  absence,  returned  to  them  crowned  with  reputation  and  success.  Hi* 
presence  seems  fo  have  commum'cated  to  all  parties  an  unusual  spirit  of 
moderation  and  desire  of  peace.  The  elector  of  Saxony  would  not  permit 
Luther  to  accompany  him  to  the  diet,  lest  he  should  offend  the  emperor 
by  brin^'ng  into  nis  presence  a  person  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and 
who  had  been  the  author  of  all  those  diss<»nsions  which  it  now  appeared 
so  difficult  to  compose.  At  the  emperor^s  desire,  all  the  protestant  princes 
forbade  the  divhies  who  accompanied  them  to  preach  in  public  durii^  their 
residence  at  Augsbui^h.  For  the  same  reason  they  employed  MeIancthon» 
the  man  of  the  greatest  learning,  as  well  as  the  most  pacific  and  gentle 
spirit  among  the  reformers,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith,  expressed 
ID  terms  as  little  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  regard  for  truth 
would  permit.  Meiancthon,  who  seldom  suffered  the  rancour  of  contn> 
crsy  to  envenom  his  style,  even  in  writings  purely  polemical,  executed  a 
task  so  agreeable  to  his  natural  disposition  with  great  moderation  and 
address.  The  creed  which  he  composed.,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cbn- 
fiission  qfJu^sburgf  from  the  place  where  it  was  presented,  was  read  pub- 
licly in  the  diet.  Some  popish  divines  were  appointed  to  examine  it: 
thev  brought  in  their  animaa versions;  a  dispute  ensued  between  them  ana 
Meiancthon,  seconded  by  some  of  his  brethren ,  but  though  Meiancthon 
then  soAened  some  articles,  made  concessions  with  legarato  others,  and 

Eit  the  least  exceptionable  sense  upon  all ;  though  the  emperor  himself 
boured  with  great  earnestness  to  mconcile  the  contending  parties ;  so  many 
marks  of  distinction  were  now  established,  and  such  insuperable  barriers 
placed  between  the  two  churches,  that  alt  hopes  of  bringing  about  a 
coalition  seemed  utterly  desperate.* 

From  the  divines,  amon^  whom  his  endeavoura  had  been  so  unsuccessful^ 
Charles  turned  to  the  princes  their  patrons.  Nor  did  he  find  them,  how 
desirous  soever  of  accommodation,  or  willing  to  oblige  the  emperor,  more 
disposed  than  the  former  to  renounce  their  opinions.  At  that  time  zeal  for 
.religion  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  men,  !o  a  degree  which  can 
•carcelv  be  conceived  by  those  that  live  in  an  age  when  the  passions 
excitecl  by  the  first  manifestation  of  truth,  and  the  first  recovery  of  liberty, 
have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  operate.  J  This  z^al  was  tnrn  of  such 
strength  as  \o  overcome  attachment  to  their  political  interest,  which  is 
commonly  the  predominant  motive  among  princes.  The  elector  of  Saxony. 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  other  chiefs  oi  the  protestants,  though  solicited 
separately  by  the  emperor,  and  allured  by  the  promise  or  prospect  of  those 
advantages  which  it  was  known  they  were  most  solicitous  to  attain, 
refused,  with  a  fortitude  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  to  abandon  what  they 
deemed  the  cause  of  God,  tor  the  sake  of  any  earthly  acquisition.!  Every 
scheme  in  order  to  gain  or  disunite  the  protestant  party  proving  abortive, 
nothipe  now  remained  for  the  emperor  but  to  take  some  vigorous  measures 
towards  asserting  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the  established  church. 
These,  Campeggio,  the  papal  nuncio,  had  always  recommended  as  the  only 
proper  and  effectual  course  of  dealing  with  such  obstinate  heretics,  la 
compliance  with  his  opinions  and  remonstrances,  the  diet  issued  a  decree 
'Nov.  19],  condemning  most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  protestants; 
ferbiddine^  any  person  to  protect  or  tolerate  such  as  taught  them ;  enjoining 
a  strict  observance  of  the  established  rites :  and  prohibiting  any  further. 
innovation  under  severe  penalties.  All  orders  of  men  were  requited  to 
assbt  with  their  persons  and  fortunes  in  carrying  this  decree  into  execu-, 
tkn ;  and  such  as  refused  to  obey  it  were  declared  incapable  of  actiiig  ai 
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jod^Mv  or  of  appearing  as  parties  m  the  Ftnperfal  chamber,  the  supitmtf 
court  of  judicature  in  the  empire.  To  afl  which  was  subjoined  a  promise^ 
that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  pope,  requirjne;  him  to  call  t 
renerat  council  within  six  months,  in  order  to  terminate  all  controversies 
by  its  sovereign  'decisions.* 

TIte  severity  of  this  decree,  which  was  considered  as  a  prelude  to  (he 
tnost  violent  persecutions,  alanned  the  protestants,  and  convinced  them  that 
the  emperor  was  resolved  on  their  destruction.  The  dread  of  those  cala- 
Biities  which  were  ready  to  fall  on  the  chiirch,  oppressed  the  feeble  spirit 
of  Melanclhon ;  and,  as  if  the  cause  had  already  been  desperate,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  melancholy  and  lamentation.  But  Luther,  who  during  the 
meeting  of  the  diet  had  endeavoured  to  confirm  and  animate  bis  party  by 
teveral  treatises  which  he  addressed  to  them,  was  not  disconcerted  or  dis- 
ttiavcd  at  the  prospect  of  this  new  daneer.  He  comforted  Melancthon, 
And  his  other  despondir^  disciples,  and  exhorted  the  princes  not  to  abandon 
those  truths  which  they  had  lately  asserted  with  such  laudable  boldness.! 
His  exhortations  made  the  deeper  impression  upon  them,  as  they  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  that  time  by  the  account  of  a  combination  amon^  the 
popish  princes  of  the  empire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established  religion, 
to  which  Charles  himself  had  acceded. J  This  convinced  them  that  it  ww 
necessary  to  stand  on  their  guard  ;  and  that  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  the 
8ucc.ess  of  their  cause,  depended  on  union.  Filled  with  this  dread  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  with  these  sentiments  concerning  the  conduct  proper  fbr 
themselves,  they  assembled  at  Smalkalde.  There  they  concluded  a  league 
of  mutual  defence  against  all  ag^ressors§  [Dec.  22l,by  which  they  formed 
the  protestant  states  of  the  empire  into  one  regular  body,  and  b^inniag 
already  to  consider  themselves  as  such,  they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  kin^ 
of  France  and  England,  and  to  implore  them  to^patroliise  and  assist  their 
new  confederacy. 

An  affair  not  connected  with  religion  furnished  them  with  a  pretence  for 
courting  the  aid  of  foreign  princes.  Charles,  whose  ambitious  views  en- 
larged m  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  power  and  grandeur,  had  formed 
a  scheme  of  continuing  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  family,  by  procuring  bis 
brother  Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The  present  junc- 
ture was  favourable  for  the  execution  of  that  design.  The  emperor's  arms 
had  been  evoiy  where  victorious ;  he  had  given  law  to  all  Euiope  at  the 
late  peace ;  no  rival  now  remained  in  a  condition  to  balance  or  to  control 
him  ;  and  the  electors,  dazzled  with  die  splendour  of  his  success,  or  over- 
awed by  the  greatness  of  his  power,  durst  scarcely  dibpole  the  will  of  a 
Srince,  whose  solicitations  carried  with  them  the  authcjrity  of  commands, 
for  did  he  want  plausible  reasons  to  enforce  the  measure.  The  aflfairs  of 
his  other  kingdoms,  he  said, obliged  him  to  be  often  absent  from  Germany; 
the  growing  disorders  occasioned  by  the  controversies  about  religion,  as 
well  as  the  formidable  neighbourhood  of  the  Turks,  who  continually 
threatened  to  break  in  with  their  desolating  armies  into  the  heart  of  the 
empire,  required  the  constant  presence  of  a  prince  endowed  with  prudence 
capable  of^  composing  the  former,  and  with  power  as  well  as  valour  suffi* 
cient  to  repel  the  latter.  His  brother  Ferdinand  possessed  these  qualities 
in  an  eminent  degrree ;  by  residing  long  in  Germany,  he  had  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution  and  manners ;  having  been  present 
alttost  from  the  first  rise  of  the  religious  dissensions,  he  knew  what  reme* 
dies  Were  most  proper,  what  the  Germans  could  bear,  and  how  to  apply 
tticm;  as  his  own  dominions  lay  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  was  the  natural 
defender  of  Gennany  against  the  invasions  of  the  infidels,  beir^  prompted 
by  Interest  no  less  than  tie  would  be  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  them. 
These  arguments  made  little  impression  on  the  prutestants.    Eiperienoe 
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UuAt  Amti,  that  notbtne  hacUoiitnbuted  more  to  (ho  undisturbed  pn»«i 
cf  their  opimon^  (ban  the  intemeouxn  after  Maxirailian^s  death,  the  loo^ 
ab««nce  of  Charta»  and  the  siaciness  of  the  reiiis  of  jg^ovemment  wktcb 
IlKse  occasioned.  Conscious  of  the  advantages  which  their  cause  had 
derived  from  this.jneIaxation  of  government,  thejr  were  unwilline;  to  render 
k  more  vigorous,  by  giving  themselves  a  new  and  a  fixed  master.  Tliey- 
perceived  clearly  the  extent  of  Charleses  ambition,  that  be  aimed  at  rcn* 
oering  the  Imperial  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  would  of  course 
establish  in  the  empire  an  absolute  dominion,  (o  which  elective  princes 
coutd  not  have  aspired  with  equai  facility.  Tbey  determined  therefofe  to 
oppose  the  election  of  Ferdinand  with  the  utnrKBt  vigour,  and  to  rouse 
their  countrymen,  by  their  example  and  exhortations,  to  withstand  this 
encraichment  on  their  liberties.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  accordingly,  nol 
oqly  refused  to  be  present  at  the  electoral  college,  which  the  emperor 
sun^moned  tor  meet  at  Cologne  [January  6,  1531],  but  instructed  his  eldest 
son  to  appear  there,  and  to  protest  ngainst  the  election  as  informal,  illegal 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  tne  golden  bull,  and  subversive  of  the  liberties 
of  Ihc  empire. ,  But  the  other  electors,  whom  Charles  had  been  at  great 
pains  to  ^in,  without  regarding  either  his  absence  or  protest,  chose  Per 
dinand  king  of  the  RomanSf  who  a  few  days  aAer  was  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
CbancUe.» 

When  the  protestants,  who  were  assembled  a  second  time  at  Smalkalde* 
received  an  account  of  this  transaction,  and  beard  at  the  same  time,  that 
prosecutions  were  commenced,  in  the  Imperial  chamber,  against  some  of 
meir  number,  on  account  of  their  religious  principles,  they  thouffhl  it  n^ 
cessary,  not  only  to  renew  their  fonner  confederacy,  but  immediately  to 
despatch  their  ambassadors  into  France  and  England  [Feb.  29].  Francis 
bad  observed,  with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  rival,  the  reputation  which  the 
empenir  had  acquired  by  his  seeming  disinterestedness  and  moderation  id 
settling  the  affairs  of  Italy  ;  and  beheld  with  great  concern  the  successful 
step  which  he  had  laken  towards  perpetuatir^  and  extending  hk  authority 
in  Germany  by  the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans.  Nothing,  however^ 
would  have  been  more  impolitic  than  toprecipitate  his  kingdom  into  a  new 
war  when  exhausted  by  extraordinary  efforts,  and  discouraged  by  ill  success^ 
before  it  had  got  time  to  recruit  its  strength,  or  to  forget  past  misfortunes. 
As  no  provocation  had  been  given  by  the  emperor,  and  hardly  a  pretext 
lor  a  rupture  bad  been  afforded  him,  he  could  not  violate  a  treaty  oi  peace 
which  he  liiinaelf  had  so  lately  solicited,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of 
all  Europe,  and  being  detested  as  a  prince  void  of  probity  and  honour. 
He  observed,  with  great  joy,  powerful  factions  beginning  to  form  in  tbe 
empire ;  be  listened  with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  the  complaints  of  the 
pmtestant  princes,  and,  without  seeming  to  countenance  their  religious 
opinions,  determined  secretl)'  to  cherish  those  sparks  of  political  discord 
which  m^ht  be  afterwards  kindled  into  a  flame.  For  this  purpose,  he 
sent  William  de  Bellay,  one  of  the  ablest  negotiator  in  France,  into  Ger- 
many, who,  visitir^  the  courts  of  the  malecontent  princes,  and  heightening 
their  ill  humour  by  various  arts,  conchjded  an  alliance  between  them  and 
his  master,t  which,  though  concealed  at  thai  time,  and  productive  of  na 
immediate  effects,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  union  fatal  oh  many  occasions 
to  Charies's  ambitious  prqiects ;  and  showed  the  discontented  princes  of  Ger» 
many,  where,  (or  the  futuVe,  they  might  find  a  protector  no  less  able  than 
willing  to  undertake  their  de(enc<e  against  the  encroachments  of  tiia 
emperor. 

The  kmg  of  Enrland,  highly  mcensed  against  Charles,  in  complaikanct 
Id  whom  the  pope  lad  long  retarded,  and  now.  opeitly  opposed  his  divoitew  . 
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was  no  less  djsposed  thin  Francis  to  strenrtben  a  leaicue  wbicii  migfat  bs 
rendered  so  formidable  to  the  emperor.  But  his  iV.vdurite  project  of  the 
divorce  led  him  into  such  a  laoynnth  of  schemes  and  ne^tiations,  and  be 
was,  at  the  same  time*  so  intent  on  abolishine:  the  P^pal  jurisdiction  .in 
Eng^land,  that  he  had  no  leisure  for  foreign  a&irs.  This  obJicfed  biro  to 
lest  satisfied  with  eiving:.  general  promises,  together  with  a  smaU  supply  in 
money,  to  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.* 

Meanwhile,  many  circumstances  convinced  Charles  that  this  was  not  a 
juncture  when  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  to.be  attempted  by  violence 
and  rigour ;  that  in  compliance  with  the  pop^^s  inc]inatio«»,  he  bad  already 
proceeded  with  imprudent  precipitation ;  and  that  it  was  more  his  interest 
lo  consolidate  Germany  into  one  united  and  vigorous  body,  than  to  divide 
and  enfeeble  it  by  a  civil  war.  The  protestants,  who  were  consirlerable  at 
well  by  their  numbers  as  by  their  zeal,  had  acquired  additional  weieiit  and 
importance  by  their  joim'ng  in  that  confederacy  into  which  the  rash  steps 
taken  at  Augsburg  had  forced  them.  Having  now  discovered  their  own 
strength,  they  despised  the  decisions  of  the  imperial  chamber ;  and  beiiif 
secure  of  foreign  protection,  were  ready  to  set  the  head  of  the  empiM  at 
defiance.  At  the  same  time  the  peace  with  France  was  precarious,  the 
friendship  of  an  irresolute  and  interested  pontiff  was  not  to  be  relied  oo: 
and  Solyinan,  in  order  to  repair  the  discredit  and  loss  which  his  aims  had 
sustained  in  the  former  campaign,  was  preparing  to  enter  Austria  with 
more  numerous  forces.  On  all  these  accounts,  especially  the  last,  a  speedy 
accommodation  with  the  malecontent  princes  became  necessair,  not  onfy 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  future  schemes,  but  for  ensuring  his  present 
safety.  Negotiations  were,  accordingly,  carried  on  by  his  direction  with 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  associates ;  after  many  delays,  occaskjoed 
by  their  jeaknisy  of  tne  emperor,  and  of  each  other,  after  mnumerable  dif-' 
ficulties,  arising  from  the  inflexible  nature  of  religitus  tenets,  which  cannot 
admit  of  being  altered,  modified,  or  relincjuished  in  the  same  manner  as 
points  of  political  interest,  terms  of  pacification  were  agreed  upon  at  Nu- 
remberg t*^uly  23],  and  nitified  solemnly  in  the  diet  at  Katisbon  [Aug.  3j. 
In  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated.  That  universal  peace  be  established  in 
Germany,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  tne  com^ocation  of  which 
within  SIX  months  the  emperor  shall  endeavour  to  procure ;  That  no  persoa 
shall  be  molested  on  account  of  religion ;  That  a  stop  shall  be  put  to  aU 
processes  begun  by  the  Imperial  chamber  against  protestants,  and  the 
sentences  already  passed  to  their  detriment  shall  be  declared  void.  Od 
their  part,  the  protestants  engag^ed  to  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their 
forces  in  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  Turks.!  Tht»»  dj  their  firmness  io 
adhering  to  their  principles,  by  the  unanimity  with  which  they  uiged  aU 
their  claims,  and  by  their  dexterity  in  availing  themselves  of  the  emperor's 
situation,  the  prote.«tants  obtained  terms  which  amounted  almost  to  a  tole- 
ration of  their  religion ;  all  the  concessions  were  made  by  Charles,  none 
by  them ;  even  the  favourite  point  of  their  approving  his  brother's  electieo 
was  not  mcntbned ;  and  the  protestants  ot  Germamr,  who  had  hitherto 
been  viewed  only  as  a  religious  sect,  came  henoefortn  to  be  considered  as 
a  political  body  of  no  smaU  consequence.} 

^532.]  The  intelligence  which  Charles  received  of  Solyman's  bayiqg 
entered  Hungaiy  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  brought  the 
deliberations  of  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  to  a  period ;  the  contingent  both  ol 
troops  and  monej,  which  each  prince  was  to  furnish  towards  tl^  defence  of 
the  empire,  having  been  already  settled.  The  protestants,  as  a  testimony 
of  their  gratitude  to  the  emperor,  /exerted  themselves  with  extraordinaiy 
lealt  and  brought  into  the  fi^d  forces  yrhich  exceeded  in  number  the  ^uota 
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iBDOsed  on  tbem ;  the  catholics  iinitattne  their  example,  one  of  the  greatest 
ana  best  appointed  armies  that  had  ever  been  levied  in  Germany,  assembled 
■ear  Vienna.  Being  joined  by  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  under 
^  marquis  del  Guasto ;  by  some  heavy  armed  cavairr  from  the  Low-Coun* 
tries :  and  by  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  had  raised  in  Bohemia,  Austria* 
and  nis  other  territories^  it  amounted  in  all  to  ninety  tliousand  disciplined 
footf  and  thirty  thousand  horse,  besides  a  prodigious  swarm  of  irregulars. 
Of  this  vast  army,  worthy  the  first  prince  in  Christendom,  the  emperof  took 
the  command  in  person ;  and  mankind  waited  in  suspense  the  issue  of  a 
df-cisive  battle  between  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  the  worid.  But  each 
€i  them  dreading  the  other's  power  and  good  fortune,  they  both  conducted 
th^^ir  operations  with  such  excessive  caution,  that  a  campaign,  for  which 
lacb  immense  preparations  had  been  made,  ended  without  any  jn^morabie 
event  PSeptember  and  October].  Solyman,  findir^  it  impossible  to  ^aio 
tmind  upon  an  enemy  always  attentive  and  on  his  guard,  marched  bacK  to 
Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  autumn.*  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  such 
a  martial  age,  when  every  gentleman  was  a  soldier,  amd  every  prince  a 
general,  this  was  the  first  time  that  Charle3«  who  had  already  carried  on 
•uch  extensive  wars,  and  gained  so  many  victories,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  troops.  In  this  first  essay  of  his  arms,  to  have  opposed  such  a  leader 
as  Solyman  was  no  small  honour ;  to  have  obliged  him  to  retreat,  merited 
yerj  considerable  praise. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  the  elector  of  Saxony  died  [Aug. 
16],  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Frederick.  The  reformation 
rather  gamed  than  lost  by  that  event ;  the  new  elector,  no  less  attached  than 
his  predecessors  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  occupied  the  station  which  ther 
bad  held  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  party,  and  defended,  with  the  bold. 
ness  and  zeal  of  youth,  that  cause  which  they  had  fostered  and  reared  with 
the  caution  of  more  advaticed  age. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  Charles,  impatient  to  revisit 
Spain,  set  out  on  his  way  thither,  for  Italy.  As  he  was  extremely  desirous 
of  an  interview  with  the  pope,  they  met  a  second  time  at  Bologna,  with  the 
tame  external  demonstrations  of  respect  and  friendship,  but  with  little  of 
that  confidence  which  had  subsisted  between  them  durmg  their  late  negoti* 
ations  there.  Clement  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  emperor's  proceed- 
fags  at  Augsburg ;  his  concessions  with  regard  to  the  speedy  convocation 
Ota  councu,  having  more  than  cancelled  all  the  merit  ol  the  severe  decree 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers.  The  toleration  granted  to  the  pro- 
testants  at  Ratisbon,  and  tiie  more  explicit  promise  concerning  a  council, 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  had  irritated  him  still  farther.  Chariest 
however,  partly  ^m  conviction  that  the  meetii^of  a  council  would  be  at* 
tended  with  ss/utary  effects,  and  partlj  from  bis  desire  to  please  the  Gep> 
mans,  havir^  solicited  the  pope  by  his  ambassadors  to  call  (hat  assembly 
without  dcfey,Fand  now  urging  the  same  thing  in  person,  Clement  was 
matly  embarrassed  what  reply  he  should  make  to  a  request  which  it  was 
iidecent  to  refuse,  and  dangerous  to  grant.  He  endeavoured  at  first  to  di- 
vert Charies  from  the  aieasin^ ;  but,  hndin^  him  inflexible,  he  had  recourse 
to  artifices,  which  he  knew  would  delav,  if  not  entirely  defeat,  the  calling 
of  that  assembly.  Under  the  plausible  pret^t  of  its  beii^  previously 
oecessaij  to  settle,  with  all  parties  concerned,  the  place  of  llie  council^ 
meetmg  ;  the  manner  of  its  proceadinj^ ;  the  right  of  tne  persons  who  should 
be  admitted  to  vole ;  and  the  authority  of  their  decisions ;  he  despatched  a 
ooncio,  accompanied  by  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  to  the  electoi  of 
Saxony  as  bead  of  the  protestants.  With  ^^e^rd  to  each  of  these  article^ 
inextricable  difiiculties  and  contests  arose.  The  protestants  demanded  a 
council  to  be  held  m  Germany ;  the  pope  insbted  that  it  should  meet  H 
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Italy :  thcj  contended  that  all  points  in  dispute  should  be  detenmned  bw 
the  words  of  holy  scriplure  alone  ;  he  considefed  not  only  the  decrees  ui 
the  church,  but  the  opinions  of  fathers  and  doctors,  as  of  equal  authority: 
they  required  a  free  council:  in  which  the  divines,  commissioned  by  different 
cburches,  should  be  allowed  a  voice  ;  he  aimed  at  modelling  the  council  m 
inch  a  manner  as  would  render  it  entirely  dependent  on  his  pleasure.  Above 
all,  the  protestants  thought  it  ijnreasonable  thai  they  should  hind  theirselvet 
to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  a  council,  before  they  Itnew  on  what  prirxiplet 
diese  decrees  were  to  be  founded,  by  what  persons  they  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced, and  what  forms  of  proceeding  they  would  obsene.  Tlie  pope 
maintained  it  to  be  altogether  unnecessary  to  call  a  council,  if  those  v^oo 

fenarlded  it  did  not  previously  declare  tneir  resolution  to  acquiesce  in  its 
:rees.  in  order  to  adjust  9uch  a  variety  of  p(>*nts,  many  expedients  were 
proposed,  and  the  negotiations  spun  out  to  such  a  length,  as  effectually 
answered  Clement^s  purpose  oi  pulling oflT  the  meetingof  a  council,  witliout 
drawing  on  himself  the  whole  mfamy  of  obstructing  a  measure  which  aH 
Europe  deemed  so  essential  to  the  good  of  the  church.*  « 

Ttigether  with  this  negotiation  about  calling  a  council,  the  emperor 
carried  on  another,  which  he  had  still  more  at  heart,  for  securing  the  peace 
established  in  Italy.  As  Francis  had  renounced  bis  pretensions  in  that 
country  with  great  reluctance,  Charles  made  no  doubt  out  that  be  woukl 
lay  hold  on  the  first  pretext  afforded  him,  or  embrace  the  first  opportuni^ 
whrch  presented  itself,  of  recovering  what  be  had  lost.  It  became  neces- 
sary* on  this  account  to  take  measures  for  assembling  an  army  able  to  op- 
pose him.  J^  his  treasury,  drained  by  a  long  war,  could  not  supply  the 
sums  requisite  for  keepii^  such  a  body  constantly  on  foot,  he  attempted  to 
throw  that  burden  upon  his  allies,  ana  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  owa 
dominions,  at  their  expense,  by  proposing  that  the  Italian  states  should  enter 
into  a  league  of  defence  against  all  invaders ;  that,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  danger,  an  army  should  be  raised  and  maintained  at  the  common  chaige ; 
and  that  Antonk)  de  Leyva  should  be  appointed  the  generalissimo.  Nor 
was  the  proposal  unacceptable  to  Cleittent,  though  for  a  reason  vei^^  diji- 
ierent  from  tnat  which  induced  the  emperor  to  make  it.  He  hoped  by  this 
expedient,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  German  and  Spanish  veterans,  whick 
had  so  long  filled  all  the  powers  in  that  country  witn  terror,  and  still  kept 
them  in  subjection  to  the  Imperial  yoke.  A  league  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded [Feb.  24, 1533]  ;  all  the  Italian  states,  the  Venetbns  excepted,  ac- 
ceded to  it  ^  the  sum  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  funiid) 
towards  maintaining  the  anny  was  fixed ;  tiie  emperor  agreed  to  withdraw 
the  troops  which  gave  so  much  umbrage  to  bis  allies,  and  which  he  was 
unable  any  longer  to  support.  Having  disbanded  part  of  them,  and  re- 
moved the  rest  to  Sicily  and  Spain,  he  embarked  on  ooard  Dorians  galleys 
and  arrived  at  Barcelona  [April  22].t 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions  for  security  the  pe^ce  of  Germany, 
and  maintainii^  that  system  wRick  he  had  established  in  Italy,  tlie emperor 
becaitie  every  da^  more  and  more  apprehensive  that  both  would  be  soon 
disturbed  by  the  intrigues  or  arms  of  the  French  king*  His  apprehenskjm 
were  well  founded,  as  nothing  but  the  desperate  situation  of  his  affairs  couM 
have  brought  Francis  to  give  his  consent  to  a  treaty  so  dishonourable  and 
disadvanta»H)us  as  that  of  Cam  bray :  he,  at  the  veiy  time  of  ratifying  it. 
had  Ibrmed  a  resolution  to  observe  it  no  longer  than  necessity  compellea 
him,  and  took  a  solemn  protest,  though  with  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
igaitwi  several  articles  in  tne  treaty,  particularly  that  whereby  he  renounced 
■S  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  as  unjust,  injurious  to  his  heirs,  and 
iDvalki.  One  of  tlie  crown  lawyers,  by  his  command,  entered  a  protest  te 
the  tame  purpose,  and  with  the  like  secrecy,  when  the  ratification  of  the 
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treat/  was  Tegistered  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.*  Francis  seems  to  liara 
tiiou^t  that,  by  employing  an  artitice  unworthy  of  a  king,  destructive  of 
public  faith,  and  of  the  mutual  confidence  on  which  all  transactions  between 
nations  are  founded,  be  was  released  from  any  obligation  to  ))erform  the 
most  solemn  promises,  or  to  adhete  to  the  most  sacrea  engageinenis.  From 
the  moment  rie  concluded  the  peace  of  Cambray,  he  wished  and  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  violating  it  with  safety.  He  endeavoured  lor  that 
reason  to  strengthen  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  England,  whose  friend- 
ship he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  ho  put  the  military  Ibrce 
of  bis  own  kingdom  on  a  better  and  more  respectable  footing  than  ever. 
He  artfully  fomented  the' iealousy  and  discontent  of  the  German  princes. 
])ut  above  all,  Francis  laboured  to  break  the  strict  confederacy  which 
subsisted  between  Charles  and  Clement :  and  he  had  soon  the  satisfaction 
to  observe  the  appearances  of  disgust  and  alienation  arising  in  the  mind  of 
that  suspicious  and  interested  pontiff,  which  gave  him  hopes  that  their  union 
would  not  be  lasting.  As  the  emperor's  decision  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrara  had  |jeatly  irritated  the  pope,  Francis  aggravated  the  injustice  of 
that  proceedmg,  and  flattered  Clement  that  the  papal  see  would  find  in 
bim  a  moreJmpartiaJ  and  no  less  powerful  protector.  As  the  importunity 
with  which'Cnarles  demanded  a  council  was  extremely  offensive  to  thte 
pope,  Francis  artfully  created  obstacles  to  prevent  it,  and  attempted  to  di- 
vert the  German  princes,  his  allies,  from  insisting  so  obstinately  on  that 
point.f  As  the  emperor  had  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  Clement  by 
contributii^  tf  a^:gTandize  his  family,  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  him 

Sr  the  same  irresistible  bait,  proposing  a  marriage  between  his  second  son 
enry  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  the  pope's  cousin 
Laurence  di  Medici.  On  the  first  overture  of  this  match,  the  emperor 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  Francis  really  intended  to  debase  the  royal 
bkx>d  of  France,  by  an  alliance  with  Catharine,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
to  lately  private  citizens  and  merchants  in  Florence,  and  believed  that  he 
meant  only  to  flatter  or  amuse  the  ambitious  pontiff.  He  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, however,  to  efface  the  inrpression  which  such  a  dazzlii^  offer 
might  have  made,  b^  promising  to  break  off  the  marriage  which  had  been 
agreed  on  between  his  own  niece  the  kir^  of  Denmark's  daughter,  and  the 
duke  of  Milan,  and  to  substitute  Catharine  in  her  place.  But  the  French 
ambassador  producing  unexpectedly  full  powers  to  conclude  the  marriage 
treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  this  expedient  had  no  effect.  Clement 
was  so  highly  pleased  with  an  honour  which  added  such  lustre  and  dignity 
to  the  house  of  Medici,  that  he  offered  to  grant  Catharine  the  investiture 
of  considerable  territories  in  Italy,  by  way  of  portion  ;  he  seemed  ready  to 
support  Francis  in  prosecuting  his  ancient  claims  in  that  country,  and  con- 
sented to  a  personal  intenicw  with  that  monarch. J 

Charles  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  a  meetirar,  in  which  nothing 
was  likely  to  pass  but  what  would  be  of  detriment  to  nim ;  nor  could  he 
bear,  af^er  he  had  twice  condescended  to  visit  the  pope  in  his  own  territo- 
ries, that  Clement  should  bestow  such  a  mark  of  distinction  on  his  rival, 
as  to  venture  on  a  voyage  by  sea,  at  an  unfavourable  season,  in  order  to  pay 
court  to  Francis  in  the  French  dominions.  But  the  pope's  eagerness  to 
accomplish  the  match  overcame  all  the  scruples  oi  pride,  or  fear,  or 
jealousy,  which  would  probably  have  influenced  him  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. The  interview,  notwithstanding  several  artifices  of  the  emperor  to 
prevent  it,  took  place  at  Marseilles  with  extraordirtary  pomp,  and  demon- 
ilratkMis  of  confidence  on  both  sides  [October]  ;  and  the  marriage,  woich 
the  ambition  and  abilities  of  Catharine  rendered  in  the  sequel  as  pernicious 
to  Ftance^  as  it  was  then  thought  dishonourable,  was  consummated.    BoC 
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whatever  scliemes  maj  have  been  secietly  concerted  by  the  pope  audi 
Francis  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleansu  to  wliom  his  father  proposed  to 
make  over  aJl  his  rig^hts  in  Italy ;  so  carelul  were  they  to  avoidgiving  any 
cause  of  offence  to  the  emperor,  that  no  treaty  was  concluded  betweeo 
tbem  f  and  even  in  the  marriage-articles,  Catharine' renounced  all  claiiai 
and  pretensions  in  Italy,  except  to  the  dutchy  of  Urbino.t 

But  at  the  veiy  time  when  he  was  carrying  on  these  negotiations,  and 
fonning  this  connection  with  Francis,  which  gave  so  great  umbrage  to  the 
emperor,  such  was  the  artifice  and  duplicity  of  Clement's  character,  that 
be  suffered  the  latter  to  direct  all  his  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  kiqg 
of  England,  and  was  no  less  attentive  to  gratify  him  in  that  particular,  than 
if  the  most  cordial  union  had  still  subsisted  between  them.  Henry's  suit 
for  a  divorce  had  now  continued  near  six  years ;  during  all  which  period 
the  pope  negotiated*  promised,  retracted,  and  concluded  nothii^.  After 
bearing  repeated  delays  and  disappointments  longer  than  could  have  been 
expected  irom  a  prince  of  such  a  clmleric  and  impetuous  temper,  the 
patience  of  Henry  was  at  last  so  much  exhausted,  that  he  applied  to 
another  tribunal  for  that  decree  which  he  had  solicited  in  vain  at  Rome. 
Cranmer,  archbishop  o[  Canterbury,  by  a  sentence  founded  on  the  autho- 
rity of  universities,  doctors,  and  rabbles,  who  had  been  consulted  with 
respect  to  the  point,  annulled  the  king's  marriage  with  Catharine ;  her 
daughter  was  aeclaied  illegitimate ;  and  Anne  Boleyn  s^cknowledged  ai 
queen  of  England.  At  the  same  time  Henry  began  not  only  to  neglect 
and  to  threaten  the  pope,  whom  he  had  hitherto  courted,  bu^  to  make  inno- 
vations in  the  church,  cf  which  he  had  formerly  been  such  a  zealous 
defender.  Clement,  who  had  aheady  seen  so  many  provinces  and  king- 
doms revoh  from  the  holy  see,  became  apprehensive  at  last  that  EIngland 
might  imitate  their  example,  aind  partly  from  his  solicitude  to  prevent  that 
fatal  blow,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  French  king's  solicitations,  de- 
termined to  eive  Henrv  such  satisfaction  as  might  still  retain  him  within 
^  bosom  ofthe  church  [March  23].  But  the  violence  of  the  cardinals, 
devoted  to  the  emperor,  did  not  allow  the  pope  leisure  for  executing  this 
prudent  resolution,  and  hurried  him,  with  a  precipitation  fatal  to  the  Roman 
see,  to  issue  a  bull  rescinding  Cranmer's  sentence,  confirming  Henry's  mar- 
riage with  Catharine,  and  declaring  him  excommunicated,  if,  within  a  time 
specified,  he  did  not  abandon  the  wife  he  had  taken,  and  return  to  her 
whom  he  had  deserted.  Enraged  at  this  unexpected  decree,  Henry  kept 
no  longer  any  measures  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  his  subjects  seconded 
his  resentment  and  indignation ;  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed, abolishing 
"the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  England ;  by  another,  the  kine  was 
declared  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  all  the  authority  of  which  the 
popes  were  deprived  was  vested  in  him.  That  vast  fabric  of  ecclesiastical 
dominion  whicn  had  been  raised  with  such  art,  and  of  which  the  founda- 
tions seemed  to  have  been  laid  so  deep,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the 
veneration  of  the  people,  was  overturned  in  a  moment.  Henry  himself 
with  the  caprice  peculiar  to  his  character,  continued  to  defend  the  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church  as  fiercely  as  he  attacked  its  jurisdiction.  He  alter- 
nately persecuted  the  protestants  fpr  rejecting  the  former,  and  the  Catho- 
lics tor  acknowledging  the  latter.  But  his  subjects,  bein^  once  permitted 
4p  enter  into  nevv  paths,  did  not  choose  to  stop  short  at  the  precise  pctint 
prescrii)ed  by  him.  Having  been  encouraged  by  his  example  to  bieak 
•ome  of  their  fetters,  tli^y  were  so  impatient  to  shake  off  what  still  re* 
mained4  that,  in  the  following  reign,  with  the  applause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation,  a  total  separatbn  was  made  from  the  church  of  Rome  in 
articles  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  discipline  and  jurisdiction. 
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A  abort  delay  might  have  saved  the  see  of  Rom^  from  all  ti)e  mlhappf 
coQ9eaiieoces  of  Clement's  rashness.  Soon  a  Aer  his  sentence  against  Henry, 
be  fell  into  a  languishing  distemper,  which  gradually  wastini^  his  constitu- 
tioD^  put  an  end  to  his  pontificate  [Sept.  25],  the  most  unfortunate,  both 
dunog  Its  continuance,  and  by  its  efiects,  that  the  church  had  known  for 
nany  ages.  The  veiy  day  on  which  the  cardinals  entered  the  conclave 
[Oct.  13],  they  raised  to  the  papal  throne  Alexander  Famese,  dean  of  the 
tM»ed  college,  and  the  oldest  member  of  that  body,  who  assumed  the 
same  of  Paul  III.  The  account  of  his  promotion  was  received  with  extra* 
oidinaiy  acclamations  of  joy  by  the  people  of  Rome,  highly  pleased,  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  to  see  the  crown  of  St.  Peter 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Persons  more  capable  of  judg- 
ing, formed  a  favourable  presage  of  his  administration,  from  the  experience 
which  he  had  acquired  under  Tour  pontificates,  as  well  as  tl^e  character  of 
prudence  and  moderation  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained  in  a  station 
of  great  eminence,  and  during  an  active  period  that  required  both  talents 
and  address.* 

Europe,  it  is  probable,  owed  the  continuance  of  its  peace  to  the  death 
of  Clement ;  for  althoueb  no  traces  remain  in  history  of  any  league  coD-> 
eluded  between  him  and  Francis,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  but  that  be 
would  have  seconded  the  opKerations  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  that  he 
m^ht  have  gratified  his  ambition  by  seeing  one  of  his  family  possessed  of 
the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  and  another  in  Milan,  but  upon  the 
flection  of  Paul  HI.  who  had  hitherto  adhered  uniformly  to  the  Imperial 
iuterest,  Francis  found  it  necessaiy  to  suspend  his  operations  for  some  time». 
and  to  put  off  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  the  emperor,  on 
which,  before  the  de^^^b  of  Clement,  he  had  been  fully  determined. 
^  While  Francis  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  a  war  which  had 
hitherto  proved  so  fatal  to  himself  and  bis  subjects,  a  transaction  of  a  veiy 
singular  nature  was  carried  on  in  Germany.  Among  many  beneficial  and 
salutary  effects  of  which  the  reformation  was  the  immediate  cause,  it  was 
attended,  as  must  be  the  case  in  all  actions  and  events  wherein  men  are  con- 
cerned, with  some  consequences  of  an  opposite  nature.  When  the  human 
mind  is  roused  by  grand  objects,  and  agitated  by  strot^  passions,  its  ope- 
rations acquire  such  force,  that  they  are  apt  to  become  irregular  and  extra- 
vagant. Upon  any  mat  revolution  in  religion,  such  irregularities  abound 
most,  at  that  particular  period,  when  men,  having  thrown  off  the  authority 
of  their  ancient  principles,  do  not  yet  fully  comprehend  the  nature,  or  feel 
the  obli^tion  of  those  new  tenets  which  they  have  embraced.  The  mind 
in  that  situation,  pushing  forward  with  the  lx)ldness  which  prompted  it  to 
reject  established  opinions,  and  not  guided  by  a  clear  knowledj^  of  the 
system  substituted  m  their  place,  disdains  all  restraint,  and  runs  mto  wild 
notions,  which  often  lead  to  scandalous  or  immoral  conduct.  Thus,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  many  of  the  new  converts  having  re- 
nounced their  ancient  systems  of  religious  faith,  and  beir^  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  broached  the 
most  extravagant  opinions,  equally  subversive  of  piety  and  virtue ;  aU 
vbich  errors  disappeared  or  were  exploded  when  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion increased,  ana  came  to  be  more  generally  diffused.  In  like  manner, 
soon  a^r  Luther's  appearance,  the  rashness  or  ignorance  of  some  of  his 
disciples  led  them  to  publish  tenets  no  less  absurd  than  pernicious,  which 
belqg  proposed  to  men  extremely  illiterate,  but  fond  of  novelty,  and  at  a 
time  when  their  minds  were  occupied  chiefly  with  religious  speculations^ 
rained  too  easy  credit  and  authontr  among  them.  To  these  causes  roust 
be  imputed  the  extravagances  of  Muncer,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
kndred  and  twenty-five,  as  well  as  the  rapid  progress  which  his  opiniont 
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made  amorig  the  peasants ;  but  though  the  insurrection  excited  by  Ihml 
fanatic  was  soon  suppressed,  several  of  his  followers  lurked  in  di&ienl. 
places,  and  endeavoured  privately  to  propap^ate  his  opinions. 

In  those  provinces  of  Upper  Germany,  which  had  already  been  so  cnielljr 
wasted  by  their  enthusiasDc  rage,  the  mae^istrates  watched  their  motions 
with, such  severe  attention,  that  many  of  them  found  it  necessary  to  relim 
into  other  countries,  some  were  punished,  others  driven  into  eiile,  and 
their  errors  were  entirely  rooted  out.  But  in  the  Netherlands  and  West- 
phalia,  where  the  pernicious  tendency  of  their  opinions  was  more  unknown^ 
and  guarded  against  with  less  care,  they^ot  admittance  into  several  towns* 
/  and  spread  the  infection  of  their  principles.  The  most  remarkable  of 
/  their  religious  tenets  related  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which,  as  they 
contended,  ought  to  be  administered  only  to  persons  fi;rown  up  to  years  of 
understandii^,  and  should  be  performed  not  by  sprinkling  them  with  water, 
hut  by  dipping  them  in  it :  for  tliis  reason  they  condemned  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  reoaptising  all  whom  they  aduiitted  into  their  society,  the 
sect  came  to  be  aistinguished  by  the  name  of*  Anabaptists.  To  this  pecu- 
liar notion  concemiru^  oaptism,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  founckd 
on  the  practice  of  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  contains  ix>thing 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  order  of  human  society,  they  added  other 
principles  of  a  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  dangerous  nature.  They 
maintained  that,  apfiong  Christians  who  had  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  to 
direct,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  magistracy  was 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  spiritual 
liberty ;  that  the  distinctions  occasioned  by  birth,  or  rank,  or  wealth,  being 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  considers  all  men  as  equa( 
should  be  entirely  abolished ;  that  all  Christians,  tljrowing  their  posses* 
sions  into  one  common  stock,  should  live  t()gether  in  that  state  of  equality 
which  becomes  members  of  the  same  family  ;  that  as  neither  the  laws  of 
nature,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  had  imposed  any  ne^ 
straints  upon  men  with  regard  to  the  number  of  wives  which  they  might 
marry,  they  should  use  that  liberty  which  God  himself  had  granted  to  the 
patriarchs. 

Such  opinions,  propagated  aiKl  maintained  with  enthusiastic  zeal  and 
boldness,  were  not  long  without  producing  the  violent  effects  natural  to 
them.  Two  Anabaptist  prophets,  John  Matthias,  a  baker  of  Haerlem. 
and  John  Boccold,  or  Beukels,  a  journeyman  tailor  of  Leyden,  poss^sed 
with  the  rage  of  making  proselytes,  fixed  their  residence  at  Munster,  an 
Imperial  city  in  Westphalia,  of  the  first  rank,  under  the  sovereignty  of^  its 
bishop,  but  governed  by  itsown  senate  and  consub.  As  neither  of  these  fanatics 
wanted  the  talents  requisite  in  desperate  enterprises,  great  resolution,  the 
appearance  of  sanctity^,  bold  pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  a  confident  and 
plausible  manner  of  discoursing,  they  soon  gained  many  converts.  Among 
these  were  Rothman,  wbo  had  first  preacned  the  protestant  doctrine  in 
Munster,  and  Cnipperdoling,  a  citizen  of  good  birth  and  considerable 
eminence.  Emboldened  by  the  countenance  of  such  disciples,  they  openly 
taught  their  opinions  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  that  liberty,  they  made  several 
attempts,  though  without  success,  to  become  masters  of  the  town,  in  ordef 
to  get  their  tenets  established  by  public  authority.  At  last,  having  secretly 
called  in  their  ^associates  from  the  neighbounng  country,  they  suddenly 
took  possession  of  jthe  arsenal  and  senate  house  in  the  night  time,  and 
lunning  through  the  streets  with  drawn  swords,  and  horrible  howlii^ 
cried  out  alternately, "  Repent  and  be  baptised,**  and  "  Depart  ye  ui^idly." 
The  sei!ators,  the  canons,  the  nobility,  together  with  the  more  sober  citi» 
«ens,w*. ether  papists  or  protestants,  terrified  at  their  threats  and  outcrie% 
fled  in  confusion,  and  left  the  city  under  the  dominion  of  a  fVantic  multi* 
tude,  consisting  chiefly  of  strangers  [Februaiy.]  Nothing  now  remaining 
to  overawe  or  control  tbem>  they  set  about  modelling  the  government  acooi£ 
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Bg:  H  Cbcir-o\vn  wild  ideas:  and  though  at  first  they  8lK)wed  so  miidl 
leverence  for  the  ancient  constitution,  as  to  elect  senators  ot  their  oWD 
mcU  and  to  appoint  Cnipperdoling  and  another  proselyte  consuls,  this  \vm 
nothing  more  than  fonn  ;  tor  aJi  (heir  proceedings  were  directed  by  Mat- 
flitas,  who*  in  the  style,  and  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  uttered  his 
commands,  which  it  was  instant  death  to  disobey.  Haviiig  begun  with 
•ncouragmg  the  multitude  to  pillage  the  churches,  and  deface  their  oma- 
OKTits ;  he  enjoined  them  to  destroy  ail  books  except  the  bible,  as  useless 
QGT  impioui'^  be  ordered  the  estates  of  such  as  fled  to  be  confiscated,  and 
aold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country ;  he  commanded  every  man 
<o  bring  forth  his  gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  efl'ects,  and  to  lay 
ibem  at  his  feet;  the  wealth  amassed  by  these  means  be  deposited  in  a 
puttie  treasury,  and  named  deacons  to  dispense  it  fur  the  common  use  a 
all.  The  members  of  this  commonwealtn  being  thus  brought  to  pertect 
equality,  he  commanded  all  of  them  to  eat  at  tables  prepared  in  public^ 
and  even  prescribed  the  dishes  which  were  to  be  sened  up  each  day. 
Having^  finished  this  plan  of  reformation,  his  next  care  was  to  provide  loi 
the  defence  of  the  city;  and  he  took  measures  lor  tliat  purpose  with  a 
prudence  which  savoured  nothing  of  fanaticism.  He  collected  large 
ma^zines  of  every  kind ;  he  repaired  and  extended  the  fortiHcation& 
obliging  every  person  without  distinction  to  work  m  his  turn;  he  formed 
such  as  were  capable  of  bearing;  arms  into  regular  t)odies,  and  endeavoured 
lo  add  the  stability  of  disciplme  to  the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm.  Hn 
sent  emissaries  to  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Low-Countries,  inviting  them  to 
a&senible  at  Munster,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount  6ioi^ 
that  from  thence  they  mieht  set  out  to  reduce  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
onder  their  dominion.  He  himself  was  unwearied  in  attending  to  everjr 
thing  necessary  for  the  security  or  increase  of  the  sect ;  animating  his  disci- 
ples by  his  own  example  to  decline  no  labour,  as  well  as  to  submit  to  eveiy 
hardship ;  and  their  enthusiastic  passions  being  kept  from  subsiding  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  exhortations,  revelations,  and  prophecies,  they  seemed 
veady  to  undertake  or  to  suf)er  any  thing  in  maintenance  of  their  opinions* 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  bishop  of  Munster  having  assem* 
bled  a  considerable  army,  advanced  to  besiege  the  town.  On  his  approacby 
Matthias  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  some  chosen  troops,  attacked  one  quar- 
ter of  his  cHnp,  forced  it,  and  after  great  slaughter  returned  to  the  citf 
loaded  with  gloiy  and  spoil.  Intoxicated  with  this  success,  he  appeared 
■ext  day  brandishing  a  spear,  and  declared,  that,  in  imitation  of  Gideon^ 
he  ivouki  gu  forth  with  a  handful  of  men  and  smite  the  host  of  the  un^^odlj^* 
Thirty  persons  whom  he  named,  followed  him  without  hesitation  in  thii 
wild  enterprise  [May],  and,  rushing  on  the  enemy  with  frantic  courage^ 
were  cut  otf  to  a  man.  The  death  of  their  prophet  occasioned  at  first  great 
consternation  among  his  disciples :  but  Boccold,  by  the  same  gifts  and  pre- 
tensions which  had  gained  Mattnias  credit,  soon  revived  tbeir  spirits  and 
hopes  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  succeeded  the  deceased  prophet  in  tho 
tame  absolute  direction  of  all  their  affairs.  As  he  did  not  possess  that 
enterprising  courage  which  distinguished  his  predecessor,  he  satisfied  him- 
self with  carrying  on  a  defensive  war:  and  without  attempting  to  annpj 
the  enemy  by  sallies,  ne  waited  for  tne  sficcourrhe  expected  from  tho 
Low-Countries,  the  arrival  of  which  was  often  foretold  and  piomised  by 
Iheir  prophets.  But  though  less  daring  in  action  than  Matthias,  he  was  a 
vilder  enthusiast,  and  of  more  unbounded  ambition.  Soon  after  the  death 
if  his  predecessor,  having,  by  oBscure  visions  and  prophecies,  prepared 
the  multitude  for  some  extraordinary  event,  he  stripped  himself  naked,  and^ 
marching  through  the  streets,  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  That  tht 
ktr^dom  of  Sion  was  at  hand ;  that  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  should 
he  Ocou^bt  low^  and  whatever  was  lowest  should  be  exalted.*'  In  order  to 
fiilfil  tlris,  he  comma&ded  the  churches,  as  the  most  loAy  buildings  in  tho 
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«ity,  to  be  levdled  with  the  ground  ;  be  degraded  the  senatora  chosen  by 
Matthias,  and  depriving  Cnipperdoling  of  toe  consuiflhip»  the  highest  office 
io  the  commonwealth,  appomted  him  to  execute  the  lowest  and  man 
infamous,  that  of  common  hai^man,  to  which  strange  transition  the  other 
agreed^  not  only  without  murmuring,  but  with  the  utmost  joy  ;  and  such 
was  the  despotic  rigour  of  Boecoid's  administration,  that  tie  was  called 
almost  every  day  to  perform  some  duty  or  other  of  his  wretched  fonctioo. 
In  place  of  the  deposed  senators,  he  named  twelve  judges,  accordmg  to 
the  number  of  tribes  in  Israel,  to  preside  in  all  affairs  ;  retaining  to  himsen 
the  same  authority  which  Moses  anciently  possessed  as  legislator  of  thai 
people. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  power  or  titles,  which  were  not  supreme* 
a  prophet  whom  he  had  gained  and  tutored,  ha  vine  called  the  rouHilude 
together,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  John  Bocookl  should  be 
kiug  of  Sion,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David.  John  kneeling  dowiw 
accepted  of  the  heavenly  call  [June  24],  which  he  solemnly  protested  hail 
been  revealed  likewise  to  himself,  ana  was  immediately  acknowledged  a^ 
monarch  by  the  deluded  multitude.  From  that  moment  he  as^med  aH 
the  state  and  pomp  of  royalty*  He  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  and  was  cla4l 
10  the  richest  and  most  sumptuous  garments.  A  bible  was  carried  on  hb 
one  hand,  a  naked  sword  on  the  other.  A  great  body  of  guards  accom 
panied  him  when  he  appeared  in  public.  He*  coined  money  stamped 
with  his  own  image,  and  appointed  the  great  officers  of  his  household  and 
Id^gdom,  among  whom  Cnipperdoling  was  nominated  governor  of  the  city, 
as  a  reward  for  his  former  submission. 

Hiving  now  attained  the  height  of  fwwer,  Boccold  began  to  discover 

5 anions,  which  he  had  hitherto  restrained,  or  indulged  only  in  secret. 
J  the  excesses  of  enthusiasm  have  been  observed  in  every  age  to  lead 
to  sensual  gratifications,  the  same  constitution  that  is  susceptible  of  tha 
former,  being  remarkably  prone  to  the  latter,  he  instructed  the  prophets 
and  teachers  to  harangue  the  people  for  several  days  concerning  the  law- 
fulness, and  even  the  necessity,  of  taking  more  wives  than  one,  which  they 
asserted  to  be  one  of  the  privileges  granted  b^  God  to  the  saints.  When 
their  eais  were  once  accustomed  to  this  licentious  doctrine,  and  their  pas> 
tions  intiamed  with  the  jpraspect  ot'  such  unbounded  induljgi^ence,  be  himself 
jet  them  an  example  ot  using  what  he  called  their  Christian  liberty,  by 
marrying  at  once  three  wives,  among  which  the  widow  of  Matthias,  a 
woman  of  singular  beauty,  was  one.  As  he  was  allured  by  beauty,  or 
the  love  of  variety,  he  gradually  added  to  the  number  of  his' wives,  until 
they  amounted  tu  fourteen,  though  the  widow  of  Matthias  was  the  only 
one  dignified  with  the  title  of  Qjjeen,  or  who  shared  with  him  the  splen- 
dour and  ornaments  of  royalty.  After  the  example  of  their  prophet,  the 
multitude  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  licentious  and  uncontrolled 
gratification  of  their  desires.  No  man  remained  satisfied  with  a  single 
wife.  Not  to  use  their  Christian  liberty  was  deemed  a  crime.  Peiaooi 
were  appointed  to  search  the  houses  for  young  women  gpnown  up  to 
maturity,  whom  they  instantly  compelled  to  marry.  Together  witb 
polygamy,  freedom  of  divorce,  its  inseparable  attcmdant,  was  introduced, 
and  became  a  new  source  of  corruption.  Eveiy  Excess  was  committedi 
of  which  the  passions  of  men  are  capable,  when  restrained  neither  by  the 
authority  of  laws  nor  the  sense  of  decency  ;*  an^  by  a  momtrous  and 


'  Propbeic  et  conctonitorom  antoritate  jaxu  et  exemplo,  toia  tube  ad  rapiendu  pukberriinai 
.  Ufque  rcBoiinas  diaouraum  esu  Nee  intra  paucog  dies,  in  tanta  liominuiD  uuba  feie  nUa  reperla 
Ml  .^pra  aanum  decimum  quartum  quae  stuprum  pasfsa  non  fueriu    Latnb  HoriRns.  p.  3«)dL    Vullffi 


wMb  quinas  e«e  uxorea,  plaribtu  Mnaa,  nonnullis  septenas  et  octonaa  Puollas  supra  diKvlrcioioA 
•rtatis  annum  itailm  amare.  Id.  305.  Nemo  una  conientut  fiitt,  neque  cuiquam  extra  eAoBtaael 
vMi  immatura*  coutinenti  ene  licult.  Id.  307.  Tacei>o  hie,  ut  lii  miui  honor  auribui^  qaann 
kaitarla  «  malUia  u«t  rant  in  poellis  vitiandif  nondum  aptit  raatritnonio,  Id  quod  milii  neque  ei 
vaao,  ncque  ex  valgi  ■emionibui  haustum  en,  Md  ex  ea  Tetola,  oul  cura  tic  vitiataruai  ^ 
ftiit,  audltum.    Job.  Corviaua,  310 
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dipost  iocredrble  conjunction,  rohiptuousoess  was  engraAed  on  relig^kn^ 
and  dissolute  riot  accompanied  the  austerities  of  fanatical  devotion.    . 

Meanwhile  tbe  Gennan  princes  were  highly  offended  at  the  insult  offered 
to  their  dignity  by  Boccold's  presumptuous  usurpation  of  royal  honours ; 
and  the  profligate  manners  of  his  followers,  which  were  a  reproach  to  the 
Christian  name,  filled  men  of  all  professions  with  horror.  Luther,  who 
had  testified  against  this. fanatical  spirit  on  its  first  appeaiance,  now  deeply 
lamented  its  progress,  and  having  exposed  the  delusion  with  great  stiengtn 
of  argument,  as  well  as  acrimony  of  style,  called  loudly  on  all  the  states 
of  Germany  to  put  a  stop  to  a  Jrenzy  no  less  pernicious  to  society,  than 
fatal  to  reh^ion.  The  emperor,  occupied  with  other  cares  and  project^ 
had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  such  a  distant  object ;  but  the  princes  of  the 
^Dnplre  assembled  by  the  king  of  the  Romans,  voted  a  supply  of  men  and 
muney  to  the  bishop  of  Munster,  who  Jbeing  unable  to  keep  a  sufficiem 
army  on  foot,  had  converted  the'  siege  of  the  town  into  a  blodiade  [1536]. 
The  forces  raised  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  were  put  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  of  experience,  who  approaching  the  town  towaida 
the  end  of  spring,  in  the  year  1535,  pressed  it  more  ck^ly  than  formerly ; 
but  found  toe  fortifications  so  strong,  and  so  diligently  guarded,  that  he 
durst  not  attempt  an  assault.  It  was  now  about  fifteen  months  since  the 
Anabaptbts  had  established  their  dominion  in  Munster;  they  had  during 
that  time  undergone  prodigious  fatigue  in  working  on  the  fortifications,  ana 
performing  mintaiy  duty.  Notwithsfandine;  Mie  prudent  cttentioti  of 
meirkfflg  to  pii6vide  for  their  subsistence,  and  biVfrug^  as  well  as  regular 
economy  in  their  public  meals,  they  began  to  feel  the  approacn  of 
fiiroine  [May].  Several  small  bodies  of  their  brethren,  who  were  advan- 
cing to  their  assistance  from  the  Low-Countries,  had  been  intercepted  and 
cut  to  pieces ;  and  while  sM  Germany  was  ready  to  combine  against  them, 
they  had  no  prospect  of  succour.  But  such  was  the  ascendant  which 
Boccold  had  acquired  over  the  multitude,  and  so  powerful  the  fascination 
of  enthusiasm,  that  their  hopes  were  as  sanguine  as  ev^r,  and  they  headK- 
ened  with  implicit  credulity  to  the  visions  and  predictions  of  ttieir  pro- 
phets, who  assured  them  that  the  Almighty  would  speedily  interpose  in 
order  to  deliver  the  city.  The  faith,  however,  of  some  few,  shaken  by 
the  violence  and  length  of  their  sufferings,  began  to  fail ;  but  beinr^  sus* 
pected  of  an  inclination  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  they  were  punished 
with  immediate  death,  as  guilty  of  impiety  in  distrusting  the  power  of 
Ck>d.  One  of  the  king's  wives,  having  uttered  certain  words  which  implied 
aome  doubt  concerning  his  divine  mission,  he  instantly  called  the  whole 
Bumber  together,  and  commanding  the  blasphemer,  as  he  called  her,  to 
kneel  down,  cut  off  her  head  with  his  own  hands ;  and  so  ^r  were  the 
fest  from  expressing  any  horror  at  this  cruel  deed,  that  they  joined  him  in 
dancme  with  a  frantic  joy  around  the  bleeding  body  of  their  companion. 
By  £is  time  [June  IJ,  the  besieged  endured  the  utmost  ri^ur  of  famine ; 
but  they  chose  rather  to  suffer  hardships,  the  recital  of  which  is  shocking 
to  humanity,  than  to  listen  to,  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered  them  by  the 
bishop.  At  last,  a  deserter,  whom  they  had  taken  into  their  service,  being 
either  leas  intoxicated  with  tlje  fumes  of  enthusiasm,  or  unable  aiqr  longer 
to  bear  such  distress,  made  his  escape  to  the  enemy.  He  informed  their 
general  of  a  weak  part  in  the  fortifications  which  be  had  observed*  and 
asRiring  him  that  the  besieged,  exhausted  with  burner  and  fatigue,  kept 
watch  there  with  little  care ;  he  offered  to  lead  a  par^  thither  in  the  n%ht 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  a  chosen  body  of  tro^s  apoointed  far 
die  service ;  who,  scaling  the  walls  unperceivea,  seized  one  of  the  gates, 
and  admitted  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  Anabaptists,  though  surprised, 
defended  themseWcs  in  the  market-place  with  valour,  hefehtened  by  de»> 
pair;  but  being  joi'^erpowered  by  numbers,  and  surrounded  on  every  hand« 
most  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  taken  prisoners  [June  24]. 
Vol.  U.— 38 
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Among  the  last  were  the  king  and  Cnipperdoling.  The  kir^y  loaded  widk- 
chains,  was  carried  from  city  to  city  as  a  spectacle  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  people,  and  was  exposed  to  all  their  insults.  His  spirit,  liowcvert 
was  not  broken  or  humblea  by  this  sad  reverse  of  his  condition  ;  and  be 
adhered  with  unshaken  Hnnness  to  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  his  secL 
After  thi^,  he  was  brought  back  to  Munster,  tl^  scene  of  his  royalty  and 
crimes,  and  put  to  death  with  the  moct  exquisite  as  well  as  lingerir^  tor- 
tures, all  which  he  bore  with  astonishing  fortitude.  This  extraordiiiarr 
Dian,  who  had  been  able  to  acquire  such  amazing  dominion  over  the  minda 
of  his  followers,  and  to^  excite  commotions  so  dangerous  to  society,  was 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age.* 

Together  with  its  monarch,  the  kii^dom  of  the  Anabaptists  came  to  an 
end.  Their  principles  having  taken  deep  root  in  the  Low-Countries,  the 
fMirty  still  subsists  there,  under  the  name  of  Mennonites ;  but  by  a  veiy 
sineular  revolution,  this  sect,  so  mutinous  and  sar^uinary  at  its  fin»t  origin, 
hath  be'^o.^Tie  altogether  innocent  and  pacific*  Holding  it  unlawful  to  wage' 
war,  or  .o  accept  of  civil  offices,  the^r  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  private  citizens,  and  by  their  industi^  and  charity  endeavour  to 
make  reparation  to  human  society  for  the  violence  commiL'ed  by  their 
founders.!  A  small  number  of  this  sect,  which  is  settled  in  England, 
retains  its  peculiar  tenet  concerning  baptism,  but  without  any  dangerous 
mixture  of  enthusiasm. 

l*he  mutiny  of  the  Anabaptists,  though  it  drew  general  attention,  did 
not  so  entirely  engross  the  princes  of  Germany,  as  not  to  allow  leisure  for 
other  transactions.  The  alliance  between  the  French  king  and  iIk^  coo- 
fede^tes  at  Smalkalde,  began  about  this  time  to  produce  ^reat  effects. 
Ulric,  duke  of  Wurtembcij^,  having  been  expelled  his  dominions  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen,  on  account  of  his  violent  and 
oppressive  administration,  the  house  of  Austria  had  got  possession  of  his 
dutchy.  That  prince  having  nciw  by  a  lor^  exile  atoned  for  the  errors  io 
his  conduct,  which  were  the  effect  rather  of  inexperience  than  of  a  tyrao- 
nical  disposition,  was  become  the  object  of  general  compassion.  The 
kndgrave  of  Hesse,  in  particular,  his  near  relation,  warmly  espoused  bia 
interest,  and  used  many  efforts  to  recover  for  him  his  ancient  inheritance. 
But  'he  king  of  the  Romans  obstinately  refused  to  relinquish  a  valuable 
acquisition  which  his  family  had  made  with  so  much  ea^te.    The  land* 

f rave,  unable  to  compel  him,  applied  to  the  kiiig  of  France,  his  new  ally, 
'rancis,  eager  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  distressing  the  bouse  of 
Austria,  ana  desirous  of  wresting  from  it  a  territonr  which  gave  it  footii^ 
and  influence  in  a  part  of  Germany  at  a  distance  from  its  other  dominious^ 
encouraged  the  landgrave  to  take  arms,  and  secretly  supplied  him  with  a 
laige  sum  of  monej.  This  he  employed  to  raise  troops  \  and  marchipg 
with  great  expedition  towards  Wurtemberg,  attacked,  detcated,  and  dis- 
persed a  considerable  body  of  Austrians,  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  country.  All  the  duke's  subjects  hastened,  with  emulation,  to  receive 
their  native  prince,  and  reinvested  him  with  that  authority  which  is  still 
enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  At  the  same  time  the  exercise  o{  the  pro- 
testant  rehgion  was  established  in  his  dominions.} 

Feidinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  this  unexpected  blow,  not  daring  to 
attack  a  prince  whom  all  the  protestant  powers  in  Germany  were  ready 
Io  support,  judged  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  by  whichi 
in  the  most  ample  form,  he  recognised  his  title  to  the  dutchy.  The  suc- 
of  the  lanofrave's  operations,  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Wurtembeig^ 


*  Sichf.  190,  &e.  Tamtiltunm  Anatwpilftarum  liber  uno*.  Ant.  Lamberto  Horteasio  aociore  a^ 
tordiHm,  vol.  li.  p.  9B8,  itc.  De  Mi^eriibili  MoiiaateHciniuni  Obiidione,  itc.  Stc  libeilus  Anlonl 
OoninI  %p.  Sear.  313.  Animlea  AnobapiisUcl  a  Job.  Henrico  Ottio,  4to.  Basilec,  IG^S.  Coi; 
Bj«n»badjlu«  Htai.  Anab.  edit.  1637,  p.  143.  f  Bayle  Dlcdon.  art.  Jlnakaptisiu.  t  »l^ 
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Mylnfi'  convinced  Ferdinand  that  a  rupture  with  a  league^so  formidable  a9 
that  of  SmaJicalde,  was  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  care,  be  entered 
likewise  into  a  negotiation  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  that 
union*  and  by  some  concessions  in  favour  of  the  ]9rotestaut  religion  and 
Others  of  advantage  to  the  elector  himself,  he  prevailed  on  him,  tc^ether 
with  his  confederates^  to  acknowledge  his  title  as  kin^  of  the  Romans* 
At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  any  such  precipitate  or  irregular 
election  in  times  to  conie,  it  was  agreed  that  no  person  shpuld  hereafter 
be  promoted  to  that  dignity  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  elec- 
tors ;  and  the  emperor  soon  aft^er  confirmed  this  stipulation.* 

These  acts  of  indulgence  towards  the  prote&tants,  and  the  close  union 
t)to  which  the  kir^  of  the  Romans  seemea  to  be  entering  with  the  princea 
of  that  party,  gave  great  offence  at  Rome.  Paul  III.,  though  he  had  de- 
parted from  a  resolution  of  his  predecessor,  never  to  consent  to  the  calling 
of  a  genera]  council,  and  had  promised,  in  the  first  consistoiy  held  after 
his  election,  that  he  would  convoke  that  assembly  so  much  desired  by  all 
Christendom,  was  no  less  enraged  than  Clement  at  the  innovatioiiS  in  Ger- 
many, and  no  less  averse  to  any  scheme  for  refonning  either  the  doctrines 
of  trie  church,  or  the  abuses  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  having  been  a 
witness  of  the  universal  censure  which  Clement  had  incurred  by  his  obsti- 
nacy with  r^ard  to  these  points,  be  hoped  to  avoid  the  same  reproach  by 
the  seeming  alacrity  with  which  he  proposed  a  council ;  flattering  him- 
self, however,  that  such  difficulties  would  aru<e  concerning  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present,  and  the  order 
of  their  proceedings,  as  would  efiectuaily  defeat  the  intention  of  those 
who  demanded  that  assembly,  without  exposir^  himself  to  an^r  imputa- 
tion for  refusii^  to  call  it.  With  this  view  he  ocspatchcd  nuncios  to  the 
several  courts,  m  order  to  make  known  his  intention,  and  that  he  had  fixed 
on  Mantua  as  a  proper  place  in  which  to  hold  the  council.  Such  diflicul- 
ties  as  the  pope  nad  foreseen,  immediately  presented  ttiemselves  in  a  great 
number.  The  French  king  did  not  approve  of  the  place  which  Paul  had 
chosen,  as  the  papal  and  imperial  influence  would  necessarily  be  .too  great 
in  a  town  situated  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  king  of  Engfaixi  not  only 
concurced  with  Francis  in  urginis:  that  objection,  but  refused,  besides,  to 
acknowledge  any  council  called  in  the  name  and  by  the  authoritv  of  the 
pope.  The  German  protestants  having  met  together  at  Smalkalae  [Dec 
12 JL  insisted  on  their  original  demand  of  a  council  to  be  held  in  Germany, 
and  pleading  the  emperor^s  promise,  as  well  as  the  agreement  at  RatisboD 
to  that  effect,  declared  that  they  would  not  consider  an  assembly  held  at 
Mantua  as  a  legal  or  free  representative  of  the  church.  By  this  diversity 
of  sentiments  and  views,  such  a  field  for  intrigue  and  negotiation  openeOt 
as  made  it  easy  for  the  pope  to  ascume  the  merit  of  being  eager  to  assem- 
ble a  council,  while  at  the  same  time  he  could  put  off  its  meeting  at  plea- 
sure. The  protestants  on  the  other  hand,  suspectir^  his  designs,  and  sei>. 
sibJe  oi  the  importance  which  they  derived  from  their  union,  renewed  for 
ten  ^ears  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  which  now  became  stronger  and  mor<» 
Ibrmidable  by  the  accession  of  several  new  members.! 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  the  emperor  undertook  hb  famous 
enterprise  against  the  piratical  states  in  Africa.  That  part  of  the  African 
continent  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  anciently 

•8tei(l.l73.    CorptDlploiD.toimfT.p.9.110.  ....      .  ^.      ^      . 

f  This  lemgue  wu  concluded  December,  one  thousand  five  hundrrd  and  tnirty-nve,  but  notei> 
tended  or  sigitrd  In  form  till  September  in  the  followinf  year.  The  prhices  who  accedtd  lo  it  wer% 
#obn  electiu  of  Saxony,  Ernest  duke  of  Brunswick.  Philip  landgrave  of  Hesse,  Ulric  duke  of  Wur- 
tsmberf ,  Bamlm  and  Philip  dnkes  of  Pnnierania,  John,  George,  and  Joachim,  princes  of  Anliaft, 
Gebiiard  and  Alhret,  counts  of  Mansfield,  Williom  count  of  Nassau.  The  cities  Strasburg,  Nurem* 
kere,  ('nnstnncr,  Uhn.  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Reutllnccn,  Hallbron,  Memmengcn,  Llndaw,  Campi^ 
fana,  Bibrac,  Wlndslwim.  Augsburf,  Frandort,  Eslbig,  Bninsrick,  Godar,  Uanovcr,  GotUnga^ 
£knbeUi,  Uainbuis,  Miodeo. 
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Cnrmed  the  kingdoms  of  Mauritania  and  Massy  I  ia,  together  with  the  republttf 
of  Carthage,  and  which  is  now  known  by  tne  general  name  of  Barbary* 
had  undeii^one  many  revolutions.  Subdued  by  the  Romans,  it  became  a 
province  o?  their  empire.  When  it  was  conquered  afterwards  by  the  VaiH 
dais,  they  erected  a  Kingdom  there.  That  being  overturned  by  Belisarius, 
tibe  country  became  subject  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  continued  to  be  so 
until  it  was  overrun,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  centuiy,  by  the  rapid 
and  irresistible  arms  of  the  Arabians.  It  remained  for  some  time  a  part  of 
that  vast  empire  which  the  caliphs  governed  with  absolute  authority.  Its 
immense  distance,  however,  from  the  seat  of  government,  encouraged  the 
descendants  of  those  leaders  who  had  subdued  the  countiy,  or  the  chiefs  of 
the  Moors,  its  ancient  inhabitants,  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  assert  their 
independence.  The  caliphs,  who  derived  their  authority  from  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  more  fitted  tor  making  conquests  than  for  preserving  them, 
were  obliged  to  connive  at  acts  of  rebellion  which  thejr  could  not  prevent; 
and  Barbary  was  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  of  which  Morocco,  Algiers, 
and  Tunis  were  the  most  considerable.  The  inhabitants  of  these  kin^oros 
were  a  mixed  race,  Arabs,  neanx)es  from  the  southern  provinces,  and  Moors, 
either  natives  of  Africa,  or  who  had  been  expelled  out  of  Spain ;  allzeabus 
professors  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  inflamed  agamtft  Christianity 
with  a  bigotted  hatred  proportional  to  their  ignorance  and  barbarous 
manners. 

Amono;  ihese  people,  w  less  daring,  inconstant,  and  treacherous,  than  the 
ancient  mhabitants  of  the  same  country  described  by  the  Roman  hi^orians^ 
frequent  seditions  broke  out,  and  many  changes  in  government  took  place. 
These,  as  they  affected  only  the  internal  state  of  a  countiy  extremely  bar- 
barous, are  but  littie  known,  and  deserve  to  be  so ;  but  about  the  begmning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  sudden  revolution  happened,  which,  by  render* 
ii^  the  states  of  Barbaiy  fonnidable  to  the  Curopearis,  hath  made  their 
history  worthy  of  more  attention.  This  revolution  was  brought  about  by 
persons  bom  m  a  rank  of  life  which  entitled  them  to  act  no  such  ilkis* 
trious  part.  Horuc  and  Hayradin,  the  sons  of  a  potter  in  the  Isle  of  Les- 
bos, prompted  by  a  restless  and  enterprising  spirit,  forsook  their  father's 
trade,  ran  to  sea,  and  joined  a  crew  ol  pirates.  They  soon  distingubhed 
themselves  by  their  valour  and  activity,  and  becomir^  masters  of  a  small 
brigantine,  carried  on  their  infamous  trade  with  such  conduct  and  success 
that  they  assembled  a  fleet  of  twelve  galleys,  besides  many  ve.ssels  of 
smaller  force.  Of  this  fleet,  Horuc,  the  elder  brother,  called  Barbarossa, 
horn  the  red  colour  of  his  beard,xwas  admiral,  and  Hayradin  second  io 
command,  but  with  almost  equal  authority.  They  called  themselves  the 
friends  of  the  sea,  and  the  enemies  of  all  who  sail  upon  it ;  and  their  names 
soon  became  terrible  from  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  to  those  of  Gibral- 
tar. Together  with  their  fame  and  power,  their  ambitious  views  extended, 
and  while  acting  as  corsairs,  they  adopted  the  ideas,  and  acquired  the 
talents  of  conquerors.  They  often  carried  the  prizes  which  tbej  took  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  Italy  mto  the  ports  of  Barbary,  and  enriching  the  in 
habitants  by  llie  sale  of  their  booty,  and  the  thoughtless  prodigality  of  their 
crews,  were  welcome  guests  in  every  place  at  which  they  touched.  The 
convenient  situation  of  these  harbours,  lying  so  near  the  greatest  commer- 
cial states  at  triat  time  in  Christendom,  made  the  brothers  wish  for  an 
establishment  in  that  country.  An  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this 
quKkl^  presented  itself,  which  they  dia  not  sufier  to  pass  unimproved. 
£uteml>  king  of  Algiers,  having  attempted  several  times,  without  succesSi 
to  take  a  fort  which  the  Spanish  governors  of  Oran  had  built  not  far  from 
his  capital,  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  apply  for  aid  to  Barbarossa,  whose 
yalour  the  Africans  considered  as  irresistible.  The  active  corsair  gladly 
accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  leaving  h»s  brother  Hayradin  with  the  fleet 
[1516],  marched  at  the  bead  of  five  thousand  men  to  Algiers,  wheie  he 
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was  received  as  their  deliverer.  Such  a  force  ga?e  him  the  command  of 
the  town }  and  as  he  perceived  that  the  Moors  neither  susr^cted  him  of 
may  bad  mtentions^  nor  were  capable  with  their  light-amiecl  troops  of  op- 
posing his  disciplined  veterans,  be  secretly  murdered  the  monarch  whom  be 
bad  come  to  assist,  and  oroclaimed  himself  king  of  Akiers  in  his  stead.  The 
authority  which  he  had  thus  boldly  usurped,  ne  endeavoured  to  establish 
by  arts  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  whon)  he  had  to  govern ;  by 
liberality  without  boiinds  to  those  who  favoured  his  promotion,  and  by 
cruelty  no  less  unbounded  towards  all  whom  he  had  any  reason  to  distrust 
Not  satisfied  with  the  throne  which  he  had  acquired,  he  attacked  the  neiffb- 
bouring  king  of  Tremecen,  and  havinff  vanquished  him  in  battle,  added 
bb  dominions  to  those  of  Algiers.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  infest 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  Italy  with  fleets  which  resembled  the  armaments  of 
a,g^at  monarch,  rather  than  the  light  squadrons  of  a  corsair.  Their  fre- 
quent and  cruel  devastations  obliged  Charles,  about  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  [1^18],  to  furnish  the  marquis  de  Coraares,  governor  of  Oran,  with 
troops  sufficient  to  attack  him.  That  officer,  assisted  b^  the  dethroned 
king  of  Tremecen,  executed  the  commission  with  such  spirit,  that  Barba- 
rossa*s  troops  being  beat  in  several  encounters,  he  himself  was  shut  up  in 
Tremecen.  After  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity,  he  was  overtaken  in 
attempting  to  make  his  escape,  and  slain  while  he  fought  with  an  obstinate 
valour,  worthy  his  former  fame  and  exploits. 

His  brother  Hayradin.  known  likewise  by  the  name  of  Barbarossa,  as- 
sumed the  sceptre  of  Algiers  with  the  same  ambition  and  abilities^  but 
with  better  fortune.  His  reign  being  undisturbed  by  the  arms  of^  the 
Spaniards,  which  had  full  occupation  in  the  wars  amon^  the  £uit>peaa 
powers,  he  regulated  with  admirable  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his 
kingdom,  earned  on  his  naval  operations  with  great  vigour,  and  extended 
his  conquest  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  But  perceiving  that  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  submitted  to  his  government  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and 
being  afi^id  that  his  continual  depredations  would,  one  day,  draw  upon 
him  the  arms  of  the  Christians,  he  put  his  dominions  ui^e£  the  protectkA 
of  ttie  Grand  Seignior,  and  received  from  him  a.  body  of  Turkish  soldiers 
sufficient  for  his  security  against  his  domestic  as  well  as  his  foreign  enemies* 
At  last,  the  fame  of  his  exploits  daily  increasrog,  Solvman  offered  him  th^ 
command  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  as  toe  only  person  whose  valour  and  skill 
in  naval  affairs  entitled  him  to  command  against  Andrew  Doria,  the  greatest 
sea-officer  of  that  ^e.  Proud  of  this  distinction*  Barbarossa  repaired  to 
Constantinople,  andwith  a  wonderful  versatility  of  mind,  minglii^  the  arts 
of  a  courtier  with  the  boldness  of  a  corsair,  gained  the  entire  confidence 
both  of  the  sultan  and  his  vizier.  To  them  he  communicated  a  scheme 
which  be  had  formed  of  making  himself  master  of  Tunis,  the  most  flourish- 
ing kingdom,  at  that  time,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  this  bein^  approved 
of  by  them,  he  obtained  whatever  he  demanded  for  cariymg  it  into 
execution. 

His  hopes  of  success  in  this  undertaking  were  founded  on  the  intestine 
divisKNis  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  Mahmed,  the  last  king  of  that  countiy. 
having  thirty-four  sons  by  different  wives,  appointed  Muley-Hacsen,  one  of 
the  youngest  among  them,  to  be  his  successor.  That  weak  prince,  who 
owea  this  preference,  not  to  his  own  merit,  but  to  the  ascendant  which  his 
mother  had  acquired  over  a  monarch  doating  with  a^e,  first  poisoned  Mab 
Bed  his  father  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  altering  his  destination  with 
lespect  to  the  successk>n ;  and  then,  with  the  barbarous  policy  which  pre* 
Tails  wherever  polygamy  is  permitted,  and  the  right  of  successkxi  is  not 
precisely  fixed,  be  put  to  death  all  bis  brothers  whom  he  could  get  into  his 
power.  Alraschid,  one  of  the  eldest,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  his  rage; 
and  finding  a  retreat  amoi^  the  wanderii^  Arabs,  made  several  atlemplw 
by  the  assistance  of  some  of  their  chiefs,  to  recover  the  throne,  which  ot 
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f^ht  belonged  to  him.  But  these  proving:  unsuccessful,  and  the  h  4^ 
mm  their  natural  levity,  being  ready  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  merr  less 
brother,  he  fled  to  Algiers,  the  only  place  of  refuge  remaining,  and  imprAed 
the  protection  of  Barbarossa,  who,  discemir^  at  once  all  the  advan*  %y:e» 
which  mi^ht  be  gained  by  supporting  his  title,  received  him  with  i  /eiy 
possible  demonstration  ot  friendship  and  respect.  Being  ready,  af  that 
time,  to  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  he  easily  persuaded  Alraschid,  v  kose 
eagerness  to  obtain  a  crown  disposed  him  to  believe  or  undertake  any 
thing,  to  accompany  him  thither,  promising  him  eflfectual  assistance  from 
Solyman,  whom  he  represented  to  be  the  most  generous,  as  well  af  most 
powerful  monarch  in  tne  world.  But  no  sooner  were  they  arrived  z\  Con- 
stantinople, than  the  treacherous  corsair,  regardless  of  all  his  pfomi^^s  to 
him,  opened  to  the  sultan  a  plan  for  conquering  Tunis,  and  annexing  it  to 
the  Turkish  empire,  by  making  use  of  the  name  of  this  exiled  prince,  and 
co-operating  with  the  party  in  the  kingdom  which  was  ready  to  deckn>  in 
bis  favour.  Solyman  approved,  with  too  much  facility,  of  this  perfidious 
propa<»l,  extremely  suitable  to  the  character  of  its  author,  but  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  great  prince.  A  powerful  fleet  and  numerous  army  were 
''•oon  assembled ;  at  the  sight  of  which  the  credulous  Alraschid  flattered 
hiniself  that  he  should  soon  enter  his  capital  in  triumph. 
But  just  as  this  unhappy  prince  was  going  to  embark,  he  was  arrested 


by  order  of  the  sultan,  shut  up  in  the  seraglio,  and  was  never  heard  of 
more.  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels 
towards  Africa.  After  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  spreading  terror 
through  every  part  of  that  countiy,  he  appeared  before  Tunis ;  and  landing 
bis  men,  cave  out  that  he  came  to  assert  the  right  of  Alraschid,  whom  he 
pretended  to  have  left  sick  aboard  the  admiral  galley.  The  fort  of  Go^etta, 
which  commands  the  bay,  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  partly  by  his  own 
address,  partly  by  the  treachery  of  its  commander;  ana  the  inhabitants  df 
Tunis,  weary  of'^Muley-Hascen's  government,  took  arms,  and  declared  for 
Alraschid  with  such  zeal  and  unanimity  as  oblieed  the  former  to  fly  so 
precipitately,  that  he  left  all  his  treasures  behind  him.  The  gales  were 
immediately  set  open  to  Barbarossa,  as  the  restorer  of  their  lawful  sove- 
reign. But  when  Alraschid  himself  did  not  appear,  and  when  instead  of 
bis  name,  that  of  Solyman  alone  was  heard  among  the  acclamations  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers  marching  into  the  town,  the  people  of  Tunis  began  to 
suspect  the  corsair's  treacnery.  Their  suspicions  oeing  soon  converted 
hjto  certainty,  they  ran  to  arms,  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  surrounded  the 
citadel,  into  which  Barbarossa  had  led  his  troops.  But  having  foreseen 
Buch  a  revolution,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  it ;  he  immediaitely  turned 
against  them  the  artillery  on  the  ramparts,  and  by  one  brisk  discharge,  dis- 
persed the  numerous  but  undirected  assailants,  and  forced  them  to  acjcnow* 
ledg^e  Soljrman  as  their  so\'ereign,  and  to  submit  to  himself  as  his  viceroy. 
His  first  care  was  to  put  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  had  thus  got  pos- 
session, in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  He  stren^rthened  the  citadel 
which  commands  the  town ;  and  fortifying  the  Goletta  in  a  regular  manner, 
at  vast  expense,  made  it  the  principal  station  for  his  fleet,  and  his  great 
arsenal  for  military  as  well  as  naval  stores.  Beir^  now  possessed  of  such 
extensive  territones,  he  carried  on  his  depredations  against  the  Christian 
states  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more  destructive  violence  than  ever. 
Daily  complaints  of  tlie  outrages  con  mitted  by  his  cruisers  were  brought  to 
the  emperor  by  his  subiects^  both  /n  Spain  and  Italy.  All  Christendom 
seemed  lo  expect  from  him,  as  its  greatest  and  most  fortunate  prince,  that 
lie  would  put  an  end  tp  this  new  and  odious  species  of  onpressicm.  At 
tbe  same  time  Muley-Hascen,  the  exiled  king  of  Tunis,  finding  none  of 
the  Mahometin  princes  in  Africa  willing  or  able  to  assist  him  in  recovermg 
his  throne,  applied  to  Charies  (April  21, 1535),  as  the  only  person  who 
oould  assert  his  rights  m  opposition  to  such  a  formidable  usurper.    Tbt 
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inipeior,  equally  desirous  of  delivering  bis  dominions  from  the  dar^erouii 
Beighboiirhood  of  Barbarossn  ;  of  appearing  as  the  protector  of  an  unfor^ 
toniate  prince ;  and  of  acquirir^  the  glory  annexed  in  that  age  to  eveiy 
ixpedilion  against  the  Mahometans,  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  Miiley- 
Hascen,  and  be^n  to  prepare  for  invading  Tunis.  Having*  made  trial 
of  bis  own  abilities  for  war  in  the  late  campaign  in  Hun^aiy,  he  was  novf 
bec^ome  so  fond  of  the  military  character,  that  ne  determined  to  command 
on  this  occasion  in  person.  The  united  strength  of  his  dominions  was 
called  out  upon  an  enterprise  in  which  the  emperor  was  about  to  liazani 
his  ^loiy,  and  which  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  A  Flemish  fleet 
carried  from  the  ports  of  the  Low-Country  a  body  of  German  infantry  ;* 
the  galleys  of  Naples  and  Sicily  took  on  board  the  veteran  bands  of 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  which  had  disting^uished  themselves  by  so  many 
victories  over  llic  French  ;  the  emperor  himself  embarked  at  Barcelona 
with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  was  joined  by  a  considerable 
•quadron  from  Portugal,  under  the  command  of  the  Infant  Don  Lewis,  th^ 
empresses  brother ;  Andrew  Doria  conducted  his  own  galleys,  the  best 
appointed  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and  commanded  by  the  most  skilful 
omcers ;  the  pope  furnished  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  towards  such  a 
pious  enterpnse ;  and  the  order  of  Malta,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the 
Infidels,  equipped  a  squadron,  which,  though  small,  was  formidable  by  the 
valour  of  the  knights  who  served  on  board  it.  Tlie  port  of  Cagliari  .in 
Sardinia  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous.  Doria  was  appointed  high 
admir.il  of  the  fleet ;  the  command  of  the  land  forces  under  the  emperor 
was  given  to  the  Marquis  de  Gunsto. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  Jul^,.the  fleet,  consisting  of  near  five  hundred  vessels, 
bavine:  on  board  above  thirty  thousand  regular  troops,  set  sail  from  Cagliari^ 
and  afler  a  prosperous  navigation  landed  within  sight  of  Tunis.  Barbarossa 
having  received  early  intelligence  of  the  emperor^s  immense  armament* 
and  suspecting  its  destination,  prepared  with  equal  prudence  and  vigour 
ior  the  defence  of  his  ne\t  conquest.  He  called  in  all  his  corsairs  from 
their  diflerent  stations ;  he  drew  from  Algiers  what  forces  could  be  spared ; 
he  despatched  messengers  to  all  the  African  princes.  Moors  as  well  as 
Arabs,  and  by  representing  Muley-Hascen  as  an  infamous  apostate,  prompted 
by  ambition  and  revenge,  not  only  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  Christian 
prince,  but  to  conspire  with  him  to  extirpate  the  Mahomedan  faith,  he  in- 
flamed those  ignorant  and  bigoted  chiefs  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  took 
arms  as  in  a  common  cause.  Twenty  thousand  horse,  together  with  a  greal 
body  a(  ibot,  soon  assembled  at  Tunis :  and  by  a  proper  distribution  of 
presents  among  them  from  time  to  time,  Harbarossa  kept  the  ardour  which 
bad  brought  uiem  together  from  subsiding.  But  as  he  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  enemy  whom  he  had  to  oppose,  to  think  that  these  li^ht 
troops  could  resist  the  heavy-armed  cavalry  and  veteran  infantry  which 
composed  the  Lnperial  army,  his  chief  confidence  was  in  the  strength  of 
the  Goletta,  and  m  his  body  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who  were  armed  and 
disciplined  afler  the  European  fashion.  Six  thousand  of  these,  under  the 
command  of  Sinan,  a  ren^do  Jew,  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  olf 
all  his  corsairs,  be  threw  into  that  fort,  which  the  emperor  immediately  in-» 
vested.  As  Charies  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  his  camp  was  so  plen- 
tifully supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries  but  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
life,  that  Muley-Hascen,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  war  carried 
on  with  such  order  and  magnificence,  was  filled  with  admiration  of  the 
emperor^s  power.  His  troops,  animated  by  his  presence,  and  considering 
it  as  meritorious  to  shed  their  blood  in  such  a  pious  cause,  contended  with 
each  other  for  the  posts  of  honour  and  daiiger.  Tliree  separate  attacks 
were  coocerted*  and  the  Germans,  Spaniarcu,  and  Italians,  naving  cuie  o( 
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these  committed  to  each  of  them,  pinhed  them  forwaro  with  the  eager 
coura^  which  national  emulation  inspires.  Sinan  displayed  resolution  and 
skill  becoming  the  confidence  which  his  master  had  put  in  him  ;  the  gap- 
rison  performed  the  hanl  service  on  which  they  were  ordered  with  gieat 
ftmitude.  But  though  he  interrupted  the  bcsie^rs  by  frequent  sallies, 
though  the  Moor^s  and  Arabs  alarmed  the  camp  with  theu*  continual  incur- 
sions ;  the  breaches  soon  became  so  considerable  towards  the  land,  while 
the  fleet  battered  those  parts  of  the  fortifications  which  it  could  approach, 
with  no  less  fuiy  and  success,  that  an  assault  being  given  on  all  sides  at 
once,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm  [Juljr  25].  SInan,  with  the  remains  of 
his  garrison,  retired  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  over  a  shallow  part  of  the 
bay  towards  the  city.  By  the  reduction  of  the  Goletta,  the  emperor  be- 
came master  of  Bafbarossa's  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  gaNeys  aad 
galliots,  together  with  his  arsenal,  and  three  hundred  caroion,  mostly  braa^ 
which  were  planted  on  the  ramparts ;  a  prodigious  number  in  that  age^ 
and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of  tl^  fort,  as  well  as  of  the 
greatness  of  the  corsair's  power.  The  emperor  marched  into  the  Goletta# 
through  the  breach,  and  turning  to  Muley-Hascen  who  attended  hinit 
**  Here,"  sajrs  he,  **  Is  a  gate  open  to  you,  by  which  you  shall  return  io 
take  possession  of  your  oominions." 

Barbarossa,  though  he  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  blow  which  be  bad 
received,  did  not,  however,  lose  courage  or  abandon  the  defence  of  Tunis. 
But  as  the  walls  were  of  great  extent,  and  extremely  weak ;  as  he  could 
not  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  hope  that  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  would  sustain  the  hardships  of  a  siege,  he  boldly  determined  to 
advance  with  his  army,  which  amounted  to  ndj  thousand  men,*  towaidt 
the  Imperial  camp,  and  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  kingdom  by  the  issue  of 
a  battle.  This  resolution  he  communicated  to  his  principal  officers,  and 
representing  to  them  the  fatal  consequences  which  might  follow,  if  tern 
thousand  Christian  slaves,  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  the  citadel,  shouki 
attempt  to  mutiny  during  the  absence  of  the  army,  he  proposed  as  a  neces- 
saiy  precaution  tor  the  public  security,  to  massacre  tnem  without  mercy 
before  he  be^an  his  march.  Thej  all  approved  warmly  of  his  intentioo 
to  fight :  but  inured  as  they  were,  m  their  piratical  depredations,  to  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  the  barbarity  of  his  proposal,  conceming  the 
slaves^  filled  them  with  horror ;  and  Barbarossa,  rather  from  the  dread  of 
irritatmg  them,  than  swayed  by  motives  of  humanity,  consented  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  slaves. 

By  this  time  the  emperor  had  begun  to  advance  towards  Tunb;  and 
though  his  troops  suffered  inconceivable  hardships  in  their  march,  oyer 
bunnng  sands,  destitute  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  intolerable  heat  of 
the  sun,  they  soon  came  up  with  the  enemy.  The  Moors  and  Arabs,  em-  • 
boldened  by  their  vast  superiority  in  number,  immediately  rushed  on  to 
die  attack  with  loud  shouts,  but  their  undisciplined  courage  could  not  km 
stand  the  shock  of  regular  battalions ;  and  though  Barbarossa,  with  ach 
mirable  presence  of  mind,  and  by  exposing  his  own  person  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  the  rout  became  so  general,  that  be 
himself  was  hurried  along  with  them  in  their  flight  hack  to  the  city. 
There  he  found  ever^r  tiling  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  some  of  the  iim* 
bitants  flyir^  with  their  families  and  effects;  others  ready  to  set  open  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror ;  the  Turkish  soldiers  preparine  to  retreat ;  and  the 
citadel,  which  in  such  cireumstances  might  have  affbrded  him  some  retuget 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  Christian  captives.  These  imhappy  meo^ 
rendered  desperate  by  their  situation,  had  laid  hold  on  the  opportunity 
which  Barbarossa  dreaded.  As  soon  as  his  army  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  they  gained  two  of  their  keepers,  by  whose 
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CBOckinr  off  their  letters,  and  Durstingopen  fneir  pn9ons«  they  overpowered 
die  Tartu^h  garrison,  and  turned  the  artillery  of  the  fort  against  their  former 
masters,  BarbanSssa,  disappointed  and  enraged,  exclaiming  somethnet 
against  the  false  compassion  of  his  officeis,  ana  sometimes  condemning  his 
own  imprudent  compliance  with  their  opinion,  fled  precipitately  to  Bmm. 
.  Meanwhile  Charles,  satisBed  with  the  easy  and  almost  bloodless  victory 
which  he  had  gained,  and  advancing  slowly  with  the  precaution  necessair 
in  an  eneinv's  coantry,  did  not  yet  know  the  whole  extent  of  bis  own  good 
Ibrtune.  But  at  last,  a  messenrer  despatched  by  the  slaves  acquainted  him 
with  the  success  of  their  noble  effort  for  the  recoverjr  of  their  liberty: 
and  at  tlie  same  time  deputies  arrived  from  the  town,  m  order  to  present 
him  the  keys  of  their  gates,  and  to  implore  bis  protection  from  militaiy 
violence.  While  he  was  deliberating  concerning  the  proper  measures  for 
Ibis  purpose,  the  soldiers,  fearing  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the 
booty  which  they  had  expected,  rushed  suddenly,  and  without  orders,  into 
the  town,  and  began  to  kill  and  plunder  without  distinction.  It  was  then 
too  late  to  restrain  their  cruelty,  their  avarice,  or  licentiousness.  AH 
the  outrages  of  which  soldiers  are  capable  in  the  fury  of  a  storm,  all  the 
excesses  oif  which  men  can  be  guilty  when  their  passions  are  heightened  by 
the  contempt  and  hatred  whjcn  difference  in  manners  and  religion  inspire^ 
were  committed.  Above  thirty  thousand  of  the  innocent  inhabitants 
perished  on  that  unhappy  day,  and  ten  thousand  were  carried  away  as 
slaves.  Muley-Hascen  took  possession  of  a  throne  surrounded  with  ca^ 
oage.  abhorred  by  his  subjects  on  whom  he  had  broi^t  such  calamities, 
and  pitied  even  by  those  whose  rashness  had  been  the  occasion  of  them. 
The  emperor  lamented  the  fatal  accident  which  had  stained  the  lustre  of 
bis  victoiy ;  and  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  there  was  but  one  spectacle 
that  affbrded  him  any  satisfaction.  Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves,  among 
whom  were  several  persons  of  distinction,  met  him  as  he  entered  the  town ; 
and  tailing  upon  their  knees,  thanked  and  blessed  him  as  their  deliverer. 

At  the  same  time  that  Charles  accomplished  his  promise  to  the  Moorish 
king,  of  re-establishing  him  in  his  dominion,  he  did  not  neglect  what  was 
necessary  for  bridline  the  power  of  the  African  corsairs,  for  the  security  of 
bis  own  subjects,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  crown.  In  order  to 
gain  these  ends,  he  concluded  a  treat^r  with  Muley-Hascen  on  the  foilowmg 
conditions,*  that  be  should  hold  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in  fee  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  do  homa^  to  the  emperor  as  his  liege  lordj  that  all  the 
Christian  slaves  now  within  his  dominions,  of  whatever  nation,  should  he 
set  at  liberhr  without  ransom ;  that  no  sul^ect  of  the  emperor's  should  for 
^e  future  be  detained  in  servitude ;  that  no  Turkish  corsair  should  be 
adnritted  into  the  ports  of  his  dominions;  that  free  trade,  together  with  the 
public  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion,  should  be  allowed  to  the  empe- 
lor'si subjects;  that  the  emperor  should  not  only  retain  the  Gdetta,  but  that 
all  the  other  sea  ports  in  the  kingdom  which  were  fortified  should  be  put 
nto  hb  hands;  that  Muiey-Hascen  should  pa^  annually  twelve  thousand 
crowns  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Spanish  garrison  in  the  Goletta ;  that  he 
dbould  enter  into  no  alliance  with  any  of  the  emperor's  enemies,  and  shoukl 
vresent  to  him  every  year,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  vassalage,  six 
Moorisb  liorses,  and  as  many  hawks.'*^  Having  thus  settled  the  a&irs  of 
Africa;  chastised  the  insolence  of  the  corsairs;  secured  a  safe  retreat  for 
the  ships  of  his  subjects,  and  a  proper  station  to  bis  own  fleets,  on  tbsl 
soast  from  which  he  was  most  infested  by  piratical  depredations;  Chailei 
tmbarked  aeain  fbr  Europe  [Au^.  17],  tlie  tempestuous  weather,  and  Mt 
■ess  aroongbis  troops,  not  permitting  him  to  pursue  Barbarossa.t 
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By  this  •xpedkioQ,  tbe  merit  of  which  seems  to  have  been  esthnat«d  Ito 
tfuit  age^  rather  b^  the  apparent  generosity  of  the  tmdertaking,  tbe  ma^ 
•ificence  with  which  it  was  cooducted,  and  the  socceas  which  crowned  it, 
jfcan  by  the  importance  of  the  consequences  that  attended  it,  the  emperv 
attained  a  greater  height  of  glory,  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  reigm. 
Twenty  thousand  slaves  whom  he  freed  from  bondare,  either-mr  his  aim^ 
#r  by  his  treaty  with  Muley-Hascen,'*^  each  of  wnom  he  M>tbed  and 
iimished  with  the  meuB  of  retiming  to  their  respective<:ouDtr^ea»  spread 
#fer  all  EuKupe  the  fanr^  of  (heir  l^nefactor's  munificence,  extolling  his 
pewer  and  tbilities  witW  the  exn^eration  flowing  from  eratitude  and 
admiration.  In  comparison  with  him,  the  other  monarchs  in  Europe  roads 
ta  inconsiderable  figure.  Tbey  seemed  to  be  sdicHous  about  notnii^  bal 
Iheir  private  and  partirular  interests ;  while  Charles,  with  an  elevation  of 
aeatiment  whidi  became  the  first  pnnce  m  Christendom,  appeared  to  ba 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  name»  and  attentive  to  the  publk 
aaCarity  and  welfare. 


BOOK  VI* 


UifroRTUKATELr  foT  the  reputation,  of  Francis  I.  among  his  center 
poraries  his  conduct  at  this  juncture  ap^areda  perfect  contrast  to  thataf 
M  rival,  as  he  laid  hold  on  the  opportunity  afforded  him,  by  the  eAiperof^ 
having  turned  his  whole  force  a^inst  the  common  enemy  of  Christendoa^ 
to  revive  his  pretensions  in  Italy,  and  to  plunge  Europe  into  a  ne%v  was; 
The  treaty  of  Cambray,  as  has  been  observed,  did  not  remove  the  causoi 
«f  enmity  between  the  two  contending  princes ;  it  covered  op,  but  did  not 
exting;uish  the  flames  of  discord.  Francis  in  particular,  who  waited  widk 
impatience  for  a  proper  occasion  of  recovering  the  reputation  as  tvell  as 
llie  territories  which  ne  had  lost,  continued  to  carry  on  his  negotiations  ia 
different  courts  against  ^he  emperor,  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  beightes 
Ihe  jealousy  which  many  princes  entertained  of  his  power  or  designs,  and 
Id  inspire  the  rest  with  the  same  suspicion  and  fear:  among  otlers,  kt 
applied  to  Francis  Sforza,  who,  though  indebted  to  Charies  for  the  poa- 
aession  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  had  received  it  on  such  hard  conditions,  as 
■endered  him  not  only  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  but  a  tributary  dependaM 
upon  the  emperor.  The  honour  of  having  married  tbe  emperor  s  niece 
did  not  reconcile  him  to  this  ignominious  stale  of  subjection,  which  becauM 
ao  intolerable  even  to  Sfoma,  though  a  weak  and  poor-spirited  princse,  that 
lie  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  Brst  proposals  Francis  made  of  rescuing 
him  from  the  yoke.  These  proposals  were  conveyed  to  him  by  Marar 
▼igJia,  or  Merveille,  as  he  is  called  by  the  French  historians,  a  If  ilanest 
IPsntleraan  residing  at  Paris ;  and  soon  after,  in  oider  to  cany  on  tbe  neg^ 
llation  with  greater  advantage,  Merveille  was  sent  to  Milan,  on  pretetfice  af 
visiting  his  relations,  but  wim  secret  credentials  from  Francis  as  his  envov. 
b  this  character  be  was  received  by  Sforsa.  But,  notwithstanding  ak 
cate  to  keep  that  circumstance  concealed,  Charles  suspecting,  ^r  faavim 
vaceived  information  of  it,  remonstrated  and  threatened  in  such  a  high  tona 
Unt  the  duke  and  his  ministers,  equally  intimidated,  gave  the  woiM 
immediately  a  roost  inftimo«s  proof  of  their  servile  fear  of  oflending  tht 
emperor.  As  Merveille  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  temper  which 
Ibo  fbnctioiiwheTeiD  he  was  employed  required,  they  ait^y  decoyed  htai 
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Mom  qtwrrely  fe  wirfch  he  happened  to  kill  his  antag:onisty  one  of  the 
M[e*t  domesCicfty  and  bavinp  mstantlj  seized  him,  they  ordered  him  to  be 
tried  for  that  crhne»  and  to  be  beheaded  [Dec.  1533J.  Francis,  no  lest 
astonished  at  this  violation  of  a  character  held  sacred  among  the  most 
Micmlized  nations,  than  enraged  at  the  insult  offered  to  ttie  d^tj  of  his 
ciDw%  thfttened  Sforza  itith  the  effiscts  of  his  indignation,  and  complstined 
to  the  emperor,  whom  he  considered  as  the  real  author  of  that  unerampM 
•utrage.  But  mteiving  no  satisfaction  fn^i  «ither»*he  appealed  to  all  the 
frinces  of  Europe,  and  tiKMirht  himself  now  •ntitled  to  take  vengeance  for 
an  injuiy,  which  it  Would  hate  been  indecent  andpusillanimous  to  let  pass 
with  impvnity. 

Being  thus  foraished  with  ^  pretett  for  beginning  a  war^  on  which  he 
had  already  resolved,  he  multiplied  his  efibrts  in  order  to  draw  in  other 
fvinces  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.  But  all  his  measures  for  this  purpose 
were  disconcerted  by  unforesccaevents.  After  having  sacrf6ced  the  honour 
of  the  rayal  foinily  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Catherine  of 
Medici,  m  order  to  gam  Clement  the  death  of  that  pontiff  had  deprived 
him  of  ad  the  advantages  which  he  expected  to  derive  from  his  friendship. 
PM,  bis  successor,  thmigh  attached  by  inclination  to  the  Imperial  mterest» 
ppemed  determined  to  maintain  the  neutrality  suitable  to  his  character  at 
Hie  oanmon  fother  of  the  contending  princes.  The  king  of  England,  ocor- 
l^ed  with  domestic  cares  and  proiects,  declined,  for  once,  engaging  in  the 
aflhiis  of  dre  continent,  and  refosed  to  assist  Francis,  unless  he  would  imitate 
his  eiample,  in  throwing  off  die  papal  supremwy.  These  disappomt* 
Bents  led  him  to  solicit,  with  greater  earnestness,  the  aid  of  the  protestanf 
princes  associated  bj  the  league  i^  Smalkalde.  That  he  might  the  more 
easily  acoiihne  their  confidence^  he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  himself  to 
their  predominant  passion,  zeal  for  their  reli^^ious  tenets.  He  affected  a 
wooderfol  moderation  with  regard  to  the  points  in  dispute ;  he  permitted 
Bdlay,  his  envoy  in  Germany,  to  explain  his  sentiments  concerning  seme 
of  the  most  important  articles,  in  terms  not  far  different  from  those  used  by 
the  protestants  :*  he  even  condescended  to  invite  Melancthon,  whose  gentle 
maiviefs  and  pacific  spirit  diaftingtiished  him  among  the  reformers,  to  visit 
Paris,  that  by  his  assistance  he  might  concert  the  most  proper  measures  for 
reconciling  ttie  contending  sects  which  so  unhappily  aivided  the  church.f 
Tiiese  eoncessionB  must  be  considered  rather  as  arts  of  policy^  than  the 
result  of  conviction;  for  whatever  impression  the  new  opinions  in  religion 
bad  made  on  his  sisters,  the  queen  of  Navarre  and  dutchessof  Ferrara,  the 
rayety  of  Francis's  own  temper,  and  his  k>ve  of  pleasure,  allowed  him 
Dttle  feisure  to  examine  theological  controversies. 

But  soon  afler  he  lost  afl  the  fruits  of  this  disingenuous  artifice«by  a  step 
rerf  inconsistent  with  his  declarations  to  the  German  princes.  This  step» 
however,  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  the  reUgious  sentiments  of  his  own 
subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  take.  His  close  union  with  the 
loazei  Earland,  an  excommunicated  heretic;  his  frequent  negotiations 
wi£  the  cSBrman  protestants;  but  above  an,  his  ^vinr  public  audi- 
ence to  an  envoy  from  saltan  Solyman,  had  excited  vioierit  suspicions 
cmoeming  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  religion.  To  have  attacked 
the  emperor,  who^  on  all  occasions,  made  high  pretensions  to  real  m 
dduit*  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  at  the  very  tuncture  vi^ien  he  was  pre^ 
pvin|^  for  his  expedition  against  Barbarossa,  which  was  then  contidered  at 
a  pioMi  enterprise,  coidd  not  have  failed  to  confirm  such  unfavourable  sen* 
timeflU  with  r^rd  to  Francis,  and  called  on  him  to  vindicate  himself  by 
—  f  estraordinary  demonstration  of  his  reverence  for  the  established  doo- 
(of  dbechiuvk    Thehiditcreet  sealofsomeof  hi8Sutg«cls»wholiad 
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imbibed  the  pn>te6tant  opinions,  furnished  him  with  such  an  occamm  m  bs 
dMired.  They  had  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Louvre»  and  other  public 
places,  papers  cootaiDiog  indecent  reflectioos  on  the  doctrines  and  ntes  of 
ttie  popish  church.  Six  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this  rash  action  were 
discovered  and  seized.  The  luo^,  in  order  to  ayert  the  judgments  which 
It  was  supposed  their  blasphemies  might  draw  down  upon  the  nation^ 
appointed  %  solemn  procession.  The  hoW  sacrament  was  carried  through 
the  city  in  freat  pootp ;  Franeis  walked  uncovered  before  it,  bearing  « 
torch  in  his  nand;  the  princes  of  the  blood  supported  tlie  canopy  over  it; 
the  nobles  marched  in  order  behind.  In  the  presence  of  this  numeroua 
assembly,  the  king*  accustomed  to  express  himself  on  every  subject  in 
strong  and  animated  language,  declared,  that  if  one  of  his  hands  were 
infected  with  heresy,  he  would  cut  it  off  with  the  odier,  and  would  not 
spare  even  his  own  children,  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime.    As  a  dreadful 

groof  of  his  being  in  earnest,  the  six  unhappy  pe^rsons  were  publicly  bunil 
efore  the  procession  was  finished,  with  circumstances  of  the  most  shocking 
barbarity  attending  their  execution.* 

The  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde.  filled  wkh  resentment  and 
indignation  at  the  cruelty  with  which  thek  brethren  were  treated,  could 
not  conceive  Francis  to  be  sincere^  when  he  offered  to  protect  m  Germany 
those  very  tenets,  which  he  persecuted  with  such  rigour  in  his  own  domi- 
nions ;  sp  that  all  Bells^'s  art  and  elo({uence  in  vin&ating  his  master,  or 
apoloffisii^  for  his  conduct,  made  but  littl^  impression  upon  them.  Th^ 
considered  likewise,  that  the  emperor,  who  hitherto  had  never  employed 
▼iolence  against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  nor  even  given  them  much 
molestation  in  their  progress,  was  now  bound  by  the  agreement  at  Ratis- 
bon,  not  to  disturb  such  as  had  embraced  the  new  ophiinns ;  and  the  jmh 
testants  wisely  regarded  this  as  a  more  certain  ana  immediate  security, 
than  the  precarious  and  distant  hopes  with  which  Francis  endeavoured  to 
alluti  them.  Besides,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  behaved  to  his  allies 
at  tha  peace  of  Cambray,  was  too  recent  to  be  forgotten,  and  did  not  en- 
courage others  to  rely  much  on  his  iriendship  or  ^nerosity.  Upon  aU 
these  accounts,  the  protestant  princes  refused  to  assist  tlie  French  King  in 
any  bDStile  attempt  against  the  emperor.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  most 
zealous  among  them,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  Charles, 
would  not  permit  Melancthon  to  visit  the  court  of  France,  although  that 
reformer,  flattered  perhaps  by  the  invitation  of  so  ^reat  a  monaitJi,  or 
hoping  that  his  presence  there  mig^ht  be  of  signal  advantage  to  the  pro* 
testant  cause,  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  undertake  t&  journey .f 

But  though  none  of  the  diany  princes  who  envied  or  dreaded  the  power 
of  Charies,  would  second  Francis's  efforts  in  order  to  reduce  and  circum- 
scribe it,  he,  nevertheless,  commanded  his  army  to  advance  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Italv.  As  his  sole  pretext  for  takmg  arms  was  that  he  m%ht 
chastise  the  duke  of  Milan  for  his  insolent  and  cruel  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  whole  weight  of  his  ven^noe 
was  to  have  fallen  on  his  territories.  But  on  a  sudden,  and  at  their  veiy 
commencement,  the  operations  of  war  took  another  direction.  Charles 
duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  least  active  and  able  prmces  of  the  line  firom 
which  he  descended*  had  married  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  the  sister  of  the 
empress.  By  her  great  talents,  she  soon  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant 
over  her  husband ;  and  proud  of  her  affinity  to  the  emperor,  or  allured  by 
the  magnificent  promises  with  which  he  flattered  her  ambition,  she  fonned 
a  union  between  the  duke  and  the  Imperial  court,  extremely  inconsistent 
widi  that  neutrality  which  vnae  policy  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  domi- 
nions bad  Iiitherto  induced  him  to  observe  in  dl  the  quarrels  between  the 
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cOBtMidiiig  nion>rch8«  Francis  was  abundantly  sensible  of  the  distress  lb 
which  he  might  be  exposed,  if,  when  he  entered  Italy,  he  should  leave  be* 
iHiid  him  me  teiritories  of  a  prince,  devoted  so  obsecjuiously  to  the 
emperor,  that  he  had  sent  his  eldest  son  to  be  educated  m  the  court  of 
Spain,  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  Clement  the  Seventh,  who 
bad  represented  this  dai^r  in  a  strong  light  during  his  interview  with 
Fiancis  at  Marseilles^  suggested  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  method 
of  guarding  against  it,  havhig  advised  him  to  bedn  his  operations  against 
the  Milanese,  oy  taking  possession  of  Savoy  ana  Piedmont,  as  the  only 
certain  way  ot  securing  a  communication  with  his  own  dominions.  Francis, 
h^^y  irritated  at  the  duke  on  many  accounts,  particularly  for  havii^  sup 
plied  the  constable  Bourbon  with  the  money  that  enabled  him  to  levy  the 
Dody  of  troops  which  ruined  the  French  army  in  the  fatal  battle  of  ravia, 
was  not  unwiMing  to  let  him  now  feel  both  now  deeply  he  resented,  and 
how  severely  he  could  punish  these  ir^uries.  Nor  dia  he  want  several 
pretexts  which  gave  some  colour  of  equity  to  the  violence  be  intended. 
The  territories  of  France  and  Savoy  lyii^  contiguous  to  each  other,  and 
intermingied  in  many  places,  various  disputes,  unavoidable  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, subsisted  between  the  two  sovereigns  concerning  the  limits  of  theij 
respective  jmrnerty ;  and  besides,  Francis,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Liouise 
of  Savoy,  bad  large  claims  upon  the  duke  her  brother,  for  her  .<^re  in 
their  father's  succession.  Being  unwilling,  however,  to  begin  hostilities 
without  some  cause  of  quarrel  more  specious  than  these  pretensions,  many 
of  which  were  obsolete,  and  others  dubious,  he  demanded  permission  to 
march  through  Piedmont  in  his  way  to  the  Milanese,  bopinj^  that  the  duke, 
fiom  an  excess  of  attachment  to  the  Imperial  mterest,  mi^t  refuse  this 
request,  and  thus  give  a  greater  appearance  of  justice  to  all  his  operations 
against  him.  Bu^  if  we  may  believe  the  histonans  of  Savoy,  who  appear 
to  be  better  informed  with  regard  to  this  particular  than  those  of  France, 
the  duke  readily,  and  with  a  good  grace,  granted  what  it  was  not  iif  his 
power  to  deny,  promising  fi^ee  passage  to  the  French  troops  as  was  deeired ; 
so  that  Francis,  as  the  only  method  now  left  of  justifying  the  measures 
which  he  determined  to  take,  was  obliged  to  insist  for  full  satisfaction  #iii 
regard  to  every  thing  that  either  the  crown  of  France  or  his  mother  Louise 
omild  demandof  the  house  of  Savoy.*  Such  an  evasive  answer,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  beine  made  to  this  requisition,  the  French  army  under 
ttie  admiral  Brion  poured  at  once  into  the  duke's  territories  at  oifferent 
places.  The  countries  of  Bresse  and  Bugey,  united  at  that  time  to  Savoy, 
were  overran  in  a  moment.  Most  of  the  towns  in  the  dutchy  of  Savoy 
opened  their  gates  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  a  few  which  attempted 
to  make  resisUnce  were  easily  taken;  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
the  duke  saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his  dominions,  but  the  province  of 
Piedmont,  in  which  there  were  not  many  places  in  a  condition  to  be  de* 
fended. 

To  complete  the  duke's  misfortunes,  the  city  of  Geneva,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  be  claimed,  and  in  some  degree  possessed,  threw  off  his  yoke, 
and  its  revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  loss  of  the  adjacent  territories.  Ge- 
neva was,  at  that  time,  an  Imperial  city,  and  though  under  the  direct  domi- 
niott  of  its  own  bishops,  and  the  remote  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy 
the  form  of  its  internal  constitution  was  purely  republican,  being  governed 
by  syndics  and  a  council  chosen  by  the  citizens.  From  these  distinct  and 
often  clashing  jurisdictions,  two  opposite  parties  took  their  rise,  and  had 
k>ng  subsisted  in  the  state ;  the  one,  coojposed  of  the  advocates  for  the 
privileges  of  the  community,  assumed  the  name  of  EiigwtZy  or  confederates 
m  defence  of  liberty ;  and  branded  the  other,  which  supported  the  epifOO* 
pal  or  docal  prerogatives,  widi  the  name  of  Mammdvia^  or  slaves.    At 
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ieajlfth  [159t]>  the  protestant  opinioiM  beriming^  to  spvead 
citisensy  inspired  such  as  embiaced  them  wTth  that  bold  eaterp 

which  always  accompanied  or  was  naturaJIy  produced  by  tnem  m 

£nt  operations.  As  both  the  duke  and  biikap  were  from  uHerest,  horn 
prejudice^  and  from  political  cotosiderationsy  yioleiit  enemies  of  the  refor- 
mation, all  the  new  coovert^joined  with  warmth  the  party  of  the  C%notz ; 
and  seal  {or  religion,  min&[lin^  with  the  lo?e  of  lil^y,  added  atrei^th  to 
that  i^nerous  passion,  'fhe  rage  and  animosity  of  two  £u:tioas,  SMit  up 
witbm  the  same  walls,  occasioned  frequent  insurrections^  which  termini 
ling  mostly  to  the  adrantage  of  the  friends  of  libeity,-tbey  ddify  becant 
more  powerful. 
f  '  The  duke  and  bishop,  fofgetting  their  ancient  contests  about  jarisdictioiv 
Jiad  united  against  theu*  common  enemies,  and  each  attacked  them  with 
kts  proper  weapons.  The  bishop  excommunicated  the  pe<^le  of  Genefm 
as  ^ilty  of  a  double  crime ;  of  impiety,  in  apostatisiiv  from  the  established 
religion  ;  and  of  sacrileee,  in  invading  the  riehts  of  his  see.  The  duke 
attacked  them  as  rebels  against  theur  lawful  prince,  and*  attempted  to 
render  himself  master  of  the  city,  first  by  surprise^  and  then  by  <^n  foroc 
[1634].  The  citizem,  despismg  the  thunder  of  the  bishop's  4:en5ure% 
boldly  asserted  their  independence  against  the  duke ;  and  fM^rthr  by  their 
Talour,  partly  by  th^  powerful  assistance  which  they  receiyea  finom  the 
canton  of  Berne,  together  with  some  small  sujpplies  both  of  men  and  monejt 
secretljr  (umished  by  the  king  of  France,  they  defeated  all  his  attempts. 
Not  satisfied  with  haying  lepulsed  him,  or  with  remaining  alwa^  upon 
the  defensive  themselves,  they  now  took  advantas^  of  the  auke's  mability 
to  resist  them,  while  overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of  France,  and  seized 
several  castles  and  places  of  strength  which  he  possessed  m  the  neigh- 
Dourhood  of  Gleneva :  thus  delivering  the  city  from  those  odious  mono- 
Hieots  of  its  foriDer  subjection,  and  rendering  the  public  iiber^  more  secure 
ibrthe  luture.  •  At  the  same  time  the  canton  of  Berne  invaded  and  coo- 
qtiered  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to  which  it  had  some  pretensions.  The  canlot 
of  Friburgh,  though  zealously  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  having 
m>  lubjtct  of  contest  with  the  duke,  laid  hold  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  thai 
tfnfortunate  prince.  A  g^at  portion  of  these  conquests  or  usurpations  being 
still  retained  by  the  t>vo  cantons,  add  considerably  to  their  power,  and 
have  become  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  territories.  Geneva,  notwitb- 
itandinr  mauy  schemes  and  enterprises  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  re-esta* 
biish  their  dominion  over  it,  still  keeps  possession  of  its  independence ; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  blessing,  has  attained  a  degree  of  oonsideratioiiy 
wealth,  and  elegance,  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  reached.* 

Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events,  the  duke  of  Savoy  bad 
no  other  resource  but  the  emperor's  protection,  wliich,  upon  his  return 
iiom  Tunis,  he  demanded  with  the  most  earnest  importunity ;  and  as  his 
misfortunes  were  occasioned  chiefly  b^  his  attachment  to  the  Imperial 
interest,  he  had  a  just  title  to  immediate  assistance.  Charles,  however, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  support  him  with  thdt  vigour  and  despatch  which 
the  exigency  of  his  affairs  caUed  for.  Most  of  the  troops  empbyed  in  the 
African  expedition,  having  been  raised  for  that  service  alone,  were  di» 
banded  as  soon  at  it  was  finished ;  the  veteran  forces  under  Antonio  dt 
Leyva  were  hardly  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese  ;  and  the 
emperor's  treasury  was  entirely  drained  by  his  extraordinary  efforts  against 
the  Infidels.  . 

But  the  dcadi  of  Francis  Sforza  [Oct  24],  occasioned,  accotdii^  tp 
•wnehistorians,  by  the  terror  of  a  French  invasion,  which  had  twice  been 
&tal  to  bk  iiunily,  afforded  the  emperor  full  lebure  to  prepare  for 
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Wf  thfanaeaqwcled  crenty  the  nature  of  Hie  wir,  and  the  causes  of  (ikh 
cord,  wear  totally  ciianged.  Francis's  6r8t  pretext  for  takine  arms,  in 
erder  la  ebastm  Sforca  ic»r  tbe  inselt  ofiered  to  the  dig^n'rty  of  bis  crow% 
was  at  once  cut  off;  bvt  as  that  pnnce  died  without  issue,  aJ)  Franci^ 
ri^ts  to  the  dutchy  of  Milany  \W>ich  be  had  yielded  only  to  Sforza  ani 
his  posterity,  returned  back  to  him  in  full  force.  As  the  recovery  of  tht 
Milaneie  was  the  favourite  object  of  that  monarchy  he  instantly  renewed 
bis  daim  to  it;  and  if  be  had  supported  his  pretensions  by  ordering  the 
powerful  army  Quartered  in  Sav(^  to  advance  without  losing  a  moment 
Inwards  Milan,  he  could  hardly  Have  failed  to  secure  the  important  point 
nf  possession.  But  Francis,  who  became  less  enterprising  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  and  who  was  overawed  at  some  times  into  an  excess  of  cautitfi . 
Iry* tbe  Teinembrance  of  his  past  misfortunes,  endeavoured  to  establish  hit  ' 
nrhts  by  neg^otiation,  not  by  arms ;  and  from  a  timid  moderation,  fatal  in 
nil  great  affiiirsu  Delected  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  which 
presented  itseik  Charles  was  more  decisive  in  his  operations,  and  in 
•uality  of  sovereign*  took  possession  of  tbe  dutchy,  as  a  vacant  fief  d 
me  empire.  While  Francis  endeavoured  to  explain  and  assert  his  title  to 
it  by  ainiments  and  memorials,  or  emplo3red  various  arts  in  order  to  reco&- 
ale  the  Italian  powers  to  the  thoughts  of  his  regaining  footing  in  Italy,  hii 
rival  was  silently  takii^  effectual  steps  to  prevent  it  Tbe  emperor,  now* 
ever,  was  veiy  careAil  not  to  discover  too  early  any  intention  of  this  kind ; 
but  seeming  to  admit  the  equit^r  of  Francis's  claim,  he  appeared  solicitous 
only  about  giving  him  possession  in  such  a  manner  as  mi^ht  not  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe,  or  overturn  the  balance  of  power  in  Italy,  which 
the  poUtidaos  of  that  country  were  so  desirous- of  preserving,  cy  this 
artince  be  deceived  Francis,  and  gained  so  much  confidence  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  that  almost  without  incurring  any  suspicion,  he  involted  the 
ai&ir  in  new  dificfulties,  and  protracted  the  negotiations  at  pleasure. 
Sometimes  he  proposed  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Milan  to  the  dukv  of ' 
Orleans,  Francis's  second  son,  sometiipes  to  tbe  duke  of  Anrouleme,  bit 
Ibird  son ;  as  the  views  and  inclinations  of  the  French  coun  varied,  bn 
Irsmsfened  his  choice  akemateJy  from  the  one  to  the  other,  With  ^ch  f  r«» 
inind  and  weil-coDducted  dissimulation,  that  neither  Franeis  nor  his  minin> 
lers  seem  to  have  penetrated  his  real  intention ;  and  all  military  operations 
were  entirely  suspended,  as  if  notning  had  remaioeti  but  to  enter  quietly 
into  possession  ot  what  they  demanded. 

1636.]  During  the  interval  of  leisure  gained  in  this  manner,  Charles,  on 
bis  return  from  Tunis,  assembled  the  states  both  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and 
as  they  thought  themselves  greatly  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  sove- 
leign,  and  were  no  less  pleased  with  tbe  apparent  disinterestedness  of  hit 
expedition  into  Africa,  than  dazzled  by  the  success  which  bad  attended 
bis  arms,  be  prevailed  on  them  to  vote  him  such  liberal  subsidies  as  were 
seldom  granted  in  that  age.  This  enabled  him  to  recruit  his  veteran 
tioops,  to  levy  a  body  of  Germans,  and  to  take  every  other  proper  pre- 
caution for  executing  or  supportii^  the  measures  on  which  he  bad  deter* 
nuoed.  Bellay,  the  French  envoy  in  Germany,  having  discovered  the 
Mention  of  raising  troops  in  that  countiy^  notwithstanding  all  the  pretexts 
employed  in  order  to  conceal  it,  first  alarmed  his  master  with  this  evident 
pnof  of  the  emperor's  insincerity.* 

Bat  Francis  was  so  possessed  at  that  time  witb  die  rage  of  negotiation^ 
ni  all  the  artifices  ana  refinements  of  which  bb  rival  far  surpassed  -bim^ 
Ibat  mstead  of  begionirar  his  military  operations,  and  pushing  them  wkb 
vigour,  or  seizing  the  MDanese  before  the  Imperial  army  was  assembledi 
be  tadefied  hifqself  with  making  new  offers  to  the  emperor,  in  order  In 
lifocum  4be  mvestitnre  by  bis  voluntary  deed*    His  ofibn  were,  ifiden4 
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to-  liberaiand  adraotaffeous,  that  if  ever  Charles  had  mlended  tagrant  Ui 
demand,  he  could  not  Have  rejected  them  with  decency.  He  dexteroudj 
eluded  them  by  declarioi:  that  until  he  consulted  the  pope  in  peison,  be 
eould  not  take  his  final  resolution  with  regard  to  a  point  which  so  nearly 
concerned  the  peace  of  Italy.  By  this  evasion  he  gained  some  farther 
time  for  ripening  the  schemes  which  be  had  in  view. 

The  emperor  at  last  advanced  towards  Rome,  and  made  his  publae 
entry  into  tnat  city  with  extraordinary  pomp  [April  6]  ;  but  it  being  found 
necessaiy  to  remove  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  peace,  in  order  lo 
widen  one  of  the  streets  through  which  the  cavalcade  bad  to  pass,  all  the 
historians  take  notice  of  this  trivial  circumstance,  and  tney  are  fond  to 
interpret  it  as  an  omen  of  the  bloody  war  that  followed.  Charles,  it  is 
certam,  had  by  this  time  banished  all  thot^ts  of  i>eace ;  and  at  last4hrew 
off  the  mask,  with  which  he  had  so  loqg;  covered  his  designs  finom  die  court 
of  France,  by  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments  no  less  sin^ar  than  explicit. 
The  French  ambassadors  having  in  their  master's  name  demanded  a  de- 
finitive reply  to  his  profX)sitions  concerning  the  investiture  of  Milan, 
Charles  promised  to  nve  it  next  day  in  presence  of  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals assembled  in  fuU  consistory.  These  being  accordingly  met,  and  all 
the  foreign  ambassadors  invited  to  attend,  the  emperor  stood  U]p,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  pope,  expatiated  iiur  some  time  on  the  smcerity  of 
his  own  wishes  for  the  peaice  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  his  abhorrence  of 
waV,  the  miseries  of  which  he  enumerated  at  mat  length,  with  studied 
and  elaborate  oratonr ;  be  complained  that  all  nis  endeavours  to  preserve 
ihe  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  nitherto  been  defeated  bj  the  restless  and 
Mi^'ust  ambition  of  the  French  king ;  that  even  during  h»  minority  he  bad 
proofs  of  the  unfriendly  and  hostile  intentions  of  that  monarch ;  that,  after 
wards,  he  had  openly  attempted  to  wrest  from  him  the  Imperial  crown 
which  b^lora^d  to  him  by  a  title  no  less  just  than  natural ;  that  he  had 
next  invadedhis  kinjBpdom  of  Navarre  ;  that  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  had 
attacked  his  territories,  as  well  as  those  of  his  allies,  both  in  Italy  and  the 
Low-Countries :  that  when  the  valour  of  the  Imperial  troora,  rendered 
irresistible  by  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  had  checked  nis  pmeress, 
ruined  his  armies,  and  seized  his  person,  be  continued  to  pursue  by  deceit 
what  be  had  undertaken  with  iqjustice;  that  he  had  vidated  every  article 
in  the  treaty  of  Madrid  to  which  he  owed  his  liberty,  aikl  as  soon  as  he 
returned  to  nis  dominbns  took  measures  for  rekindlil^  the  war  which  that 
pacification  had  happily  extinguished ;  that  when  new  misfortunes  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  again  for  peace  at  Cambray,  he  concluded  and  observed 
it  with  equal  insincerit]^ ;  mat  soon  after  he  had  formed  dangerous  con- 
nections with  the  heretical  princes  in  Germany,  and  incited  them  to  dis- 
turb the  tranciuillity  of  the  empire ;  that  now  he  had  driven  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  a  prince  married  to  a  sbter  of  the  empress,  and  joined  in  close 
alliance  with  Spain*  out  of  the  greater  part  ofhis  territ<Hies ;  that  after 
injuries  so  often  repeated,  and  amidst  so  many  sources  of  discord,  all  hope 
of  amity  or  concord  became  desperate,  and  though  he  himself  was  stiU 
willing  to  grant  the  mvestiture  of  Milan  to  one  oTthe  princes  of  France, 
there  was  uttle  probability  of  that  event  taking  place,  as  Francis,  on  the 
one  hand,  would  ix)t  consent  to  what  was  necessair  for  secyrine  the  tran> 
quDlity  of  Europe,  nor,  on  the  other,  could  he  thiidc  it  reasonable  or  safe 
to  give  a  rival  the  unconditional  possesskM  of  all  that  he  demanded.  **  Let 
us  not,  however,"  added  he,  **  continue  wantonly  to  shed  the  blood  of  our 
innocent  subjects;  let  us  decide  the  quahel  man  to  man,  with  what  aims 
he  pleases  to  choose,  in  our  shirts,  on  an  island,  a  bridge,  or  aboard  a  galley 
mooved  in  a  river ;  let  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  be  put  in  deposite  on  hk 
IMirt,  and  that  of  Milan  on  mine ;  these  shall  be  the  prize  of  the  c#iqueror ; 
and  after  that,  let  the  united  forces  of  Grermany,  Spain,  and  France  oeem- 
pk>yed  to  humble  the  power  of  the  Turk,  and  to  extirpate  heresy,  out  of 
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dnvteiidoBi.  But  if  he»  bj  dediDin^  this  method  of  teiminatin|^  our  dif- 
isreiices,  renden  war  inevitable,  nothing  shall  dbert  me  from  prosecutii^ 
k,  to  soch  extfemitjy  as  shall  reduce  one  of  us  to  be  the  pocnest  gentlelnan 
in  bis  own  dominions.  Nor  do  1  fear  that  it  will  be  on  me  this  misfortime 
shall  fall ;  I  enter  upon  action  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success ;  the 
]i0tness  of  my  cause,  the  union  of  mj  subjects,  the  number  and  valour  of 
iny  troops,  the  experience  and  fidelity  of  my  generals,  all  combine  to  en- 
five  it.  Of  all  these  advantages,  the  king  oT  France  is  destitute :  ami 
were  my  resources  no  more  certain,  and  my  hopes  of  victory  no  oettei 
feanded  than  his,  I  would  mstantly  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  wHh 
folded  handsy  and  a  rope  about  my  neck,  implore  his  mercy.*'* 

This  long  harangue  the  emperor  delivered  with  an  elevated  voice,  a 
haughty  tone,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  of  expression  and  gesture.  The 
French  ambassadors,  who  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  meaning,  as  he 
mke  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  were  totally  disconcerted,  and  at  a  uiBS  bow 
they  should  answer  such  an  unexpected  invective ;  when  one  of  them 
began  to  vindicate  his  master's  conauct,  Charles  interposed  abruptly,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  proceed.  The  pope,  without  entering  into  any 
IMrticular  detail,  satisfied  tiimself  with  a  short  but  pathetic  recommend^- 
tioD  of  peace,  together  with  an  offer  of  employing  his  sincere  endeavours 
ID  order  to  procure  that  blessing  to  Christendom ;  and  the  assembly  broke 
up  in  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  extraordinuy  scene  which  had  been 
exhibited.  In  ix>  part  of  his  conduct,  indeed,  did  Charles  ever  deviate  so 
widely  bom  his  general  character.  Instead  of  that  prudent  recollection, 
that  composed  and  regular  deportment  so  strictly  attentive  to  deomitD, 
and  so  aomirably  adapted  to  conceal  his  own  passions,  for  which  he  was 
at  all  other  times  conspicuous,  he  appears  on  thia  occasion  before  one  of 
the  most  august  assemblies  in  Europe,  boasting  of  his  own  power  and 
eiploits  with  insolence;  inrve^hin^  against  his  enemy  with  indecency; 
and  challeiiging  him  to  combat  witn  an  ostentatious  valour,  more  becommg 
a  champion  in  romance,  than  the  first  monarch  in  Christendom.  But  the 
well  known  and  powerful  operation  of  continued  prosperity,  as  well  as  of 
eo^ggerated  praise,  even  upon  the  firmest  minds,  sufficiently  account  for 
this  seeming  inconsistency.  Afier  having  compelled  Solyman  to  retreat, 
and  having  stripped  Barbarossa  of  a  kingdom,  Charles  beg[an  to  consider 
his  arms  as  invincible.  He  had  been  entertained,  ever  since  his  return 
from  Afirica,  with  repeated  scenes  of  triumphs  and  public  rejoicings ;  the 
ofators  and  poets  of^  Italy,  the  most  elegit  at  that  time  in  Europe,  had 
exhausted  their  genius  in  panegyric  on  ms  conduct  and  merit,  to  which  the 
astrologers  added  ma^ificent  promises  of  a  more  Splendid  fortune  still  m 
alore.  Intoxicated  with  all  these,  he  forgot  his  usuad  reserve  and  modera« 
tioD,  and  vras  unable  to  restrain  this  extravagant  sally  of  vanity,  which 
became  the  more  remarkable,  by  being  both  so  uncommon  and  so  public. 

He  himself  seems  to  have  been  immediately  sensible  of  the  impropriety 
of  his  behaviour:  and  when  the  French  ambassadors  demanded  next  day 
a  more  clear  explanation  of  what  he  had  said  concerning  the  combat,  lie 
told  them  that  tney  were  not  to  consider  his  proposal  as  a  formal  challei^ 
lo  their  4Daster,  but-as  an  expedient  fcur  preventing  bloodshed ;  he  endev 
▼oured  to  soften  several  expressions  in  his  discourse  :  and  spoke  in  terms 
full  of  respect  towards  Francis.  But  though  this  slight  apology  was  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  remove  the  offence  whidh  had  been  given,  Francis. 
by  an  unaccountable  infatuation,  continued  to  n^otiate,  as  if  it  had  still 
been  possible  to  bring  their  differences  to  a  perioa  by  an  amicable  compo* 
sitk».t  Charies,  finding  him  so  eager  to  run  into  the  snare,  favoured  the 
dweptKHi,  and,  by  seeming  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  gained  farther  time 
toprepare^for  the  execution  of  his  own  des^^ 
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At  fast,  the  Imperial  aniiy  asaennbted  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Milaneseb 
lo  the  amount*of  forty  tbott^nd  foot  and  ten  tboudand  liorte,  while  that  of 
Prance  encamped  near  Veroelli  in  Piedmont.  Iieins  greatly  inferior  in 
minber,  and  weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  body  of  Swiss,  whoni  Charles 
trtfully  persuaded  the  popish  canUiiis  to  recall,  that  they  might  not  senre 
against  the  duke  of  Savo^,  their  ancient  ally.  The  French  general  noft 
£rin^  to  risk  a  battle,  retired  as  soon  as  the  imperialists  advanced.  Tbe 
emperor  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces  (May  61,  which  tbe  marquis 
del  Ouasto,  the  duke-  of  Alva,  and  Ferdinand  de  Gonzago  commanded 
wider  him,  thoufi^  the  supreme  4irection;of  the  whole  was  committed  to 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  whose  abilities  and  experience  justly  entitled  him  to 
(hat  distmction.  ChaHes  soon  discovered  his  intenftion  not  to  confine  his 
operations  to  the  recovery  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  but  to  push  forward 
«nd  invade  the  soutliem  provinces  of  France.  This  scheme  be  had  lone 
meditated,  and  had  long  been  taking  measures  for  executing  it  with  sucE 
▼igour  zn  might  ensure  success.  He  had  remkted  large  sufns  to  hissistei^ 
the  governess  of  the  Liow-Countries,  and  to  his  brother,  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  instructing  them  to  levy  all  the  forces  in  their  power,  in  order  to 
form  two  separate  Dodies,  the  one  to  enter  France  on  the  side  of  Picardy. 
the  other  on  the  side  of  Champagne ;  while  he,  w'Kb  the  main  army,  iSi 
«pon  the  opposite  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Trusting  to  these  vast  prep^ 
rations,  he  thought  it  impossible  that  Francis  could  resist  so  many  une^ 
pccted  attacks  on  such  different  quarters;  and  began  b^s  enterprise  with 
suth  confidence  of  its  happy  issue,  that  he  desired  Jovius  the  hislorian,  to 
Bake  a  large  provision  oi  paper  sufficient  to  record  tbe  yictortes  which  he 
was  goin^  to  obtain. 

His  mmisters  end  generals,  instead  of  entertaining  the  same  sanguine 
kopes,  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms  the  danger  of  leading  hii 
troops  so  far  from  his.  own  territories,  to  such  a  distance  from  his  magj^ 
eines,  and  into  provinces  which  did  not  ^ield  sufficient  subsistence  rar 
their  own  inhabitants.  They  entreated  him  to  consider  the  inexhaustibk 
resources  of  France  in  maintainir^  a  defensive  war,  and  the  ."active  zeel 
with  which  a  gallant  nobility  wourd  serve  a  prince  whom  they  loved,  m 
jepclline  the  enemies  of  their  coontry ;  they  recalled  to  his  renoembraoce 
the  fatal  miscarriage  of  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  when  they  ventured  upoa 
the  same  enterprise  under  circumstances  which  seemed  as  certainly  to  pro- 
mise success  ;  the  marquis  del  Guasto  in  particular  fell  on  his  kriees,  and 
conjured  him  to  abandon  the  undertaking  as  desperate.  But  many  circump 
stances  combined  in  leading  Charles  to  disregard  all  their  remonstrancea. 
He  could  seldom  be  brought,  on  any  ^casion,  to  depart  from  a  resolutioe 
which  he  had  once  taken ;  be  was  too  apt  to  underrate  and  despise  the 
talents  of  his  rival  the  king  of  France,  because  they  differed  so  widehf 
from  his  own ;  he  was  blinded  by  the  presumption  which  accompanies 
prosperity ;  and  relied,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  on  the  prophecies  which 
predicted  the  iocrease  of  bis  own  grandeur.  He  not  only  adhered  obsti* 
natelj  to  his  own  plan,  but  determined  to  advance  towards  France  without 
waiting  for  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  Piedmont,  except  such  towns 
sis  yreve  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  his  communicatioa  with  the 
Milanese. 

The  marquis  de  Saluces,  to  whom  Francis  had  intrusted  the  comroand  ' 
of  a  small  body  of  troops  left  for  the  defence  of  Piedmont,  rendered  this 
more  eas^r  than  Charles  had  any  reason  to  expect.  That  noblemaiv 
educated  in  the  court  of  France,  distinguished  by  continual  marks  of  te 
king^s  favour,  and  honoured  so  lately  with  a  charge  of  such  fmportanco^ 
syddenly^  and  without  an^y  provocation  or  pretext  of  disgust  revoked  from 
hb  benefactor.  His  motives  to  this  trpacherous  action  were  as  chBdisb  as 
the  deed  itself  was  base.  Being  strongly  possessed  with  a  superstitious 
bidi  in  dirinatkxi  and  astrology,  lie  believed  with  fuU  assuraiice»  that  the 
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IhIaI  period  of  the  French  nati4in  was  at  band  ;  that  on  its  niins  the  empe* 
lor  would  establish  a  universal  monarchy ;  that  tfaerefore  he  ought  to  follow 
Ibe  dictates  of  prudence,  in  attachifig  hnnself  to  his  rtstng  fortune,  and 
eould  incur  no  blaine  for  deserting  a  prince  whom  Heaven  i^d  devotitd  to 
destruction.*  His  treason  became  still  more  odious,  by  his  employing 
(bat  very, authority,  wi&  which  Francis  had  invested  bim,  inorder  toopea 
the  kiivdom  to  his  enemies.  Whatever  measures  were  proposed  gt 
aodertaken  by  the  officers  under  his  command  for  the  defence  of  theit 
conquests,  he  r^ected  or  defeated.  Whatever  properly  befonged  to  hiift* 
miff  as  commander  in  chiei^  to  provide  'or  perform  for  that  purpose,  h$ 
totaiHy  neglected.  In  this  manner,  he  rehdered  towns  even  of  the  great^ 
consequence,'  untenable,  by  leaving  them  destitute  either  of  prnvisions, 
Mnmunition,  artillery,  or  a>sutiicient  garrison ;  and  the  Imperialists  must 
fcave  reduced  Piedmont  in  as  short  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  march 
Ihrougb  it,  if  Montpezat,  the  governor  of  Fossano,  had  not,  by  ^D  extra- 
cffdinarr  effort  of  courage  anoTiBilitary  conduct,  detained  them  almost  « 
month  before  that  inconsiderable  place^ 

By  this  meritorious  and  seasonable  service,  he  gained  his  master  suffi- 
cient time  for  assembling  his  forces,  and  for  concertme  a  system  of  defence 
against  a  danger  which  he  now  saw  to  be  inevitable.  Francis  fixed 'oo 
tbie  only  proper  and  effectual  plan  for  defeatii^  the  invasion  of  a  powerfvi 
enemy;  and  his  prudence  in  choosing  this  plan,  as  well  as  his  perseve- 
nnce  in  executing  it,  deserve  the  greater  praise,  as  it  was  equally  coo* 
Iraiy  to  his  own  natmnd  temper,  and  to  the  genius  o(  the  French  nation. 
He  detennioed  to  remain  aUoe[ether  upon  the  defensive ;  never  to  hazard 
a  battle,  or  even  a  ereat  skirmish  without  certainty  of  success;  to  fortify 
Ins  camps  in  a  repiTar  manner;  to  throw  garrisons  onl3r  into  towns  of  great 
•tiength ;  to  depnve  the  enemy  of  subsistence,  by  laying  waste  the  coun* 
tiy  before  them ;  and  td  save  the  whole  kingdom,  hj  sacrificing  one  of  its 
provinces.  The  execution  of  this  plan  he  committed  entirely  to  the 
aarechal  Montmorency,  who  was  the  author  of  it ;  a  man  wonderfully 
fitted  by  nature  for  such  a  tnist,  hai^ty,  severe,  confident  in  his  own 
abilitieSr  and  despising  those  of  other  men ;  incapable  of  being  diverted 
horn  any  resolution  by  remonstrances  or  entreaties ;  and,  in  prosecuting 
atrr  scheme,  regardless  alike  of  love  or  of  pity. 

Montmorency  made  choice  of  a  stroitt;  camp,  under  the  waHs  of  Avigt* 
Don,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance,  one  of  which  plei^ 
tifully  supplied  his  troo|)8  with  all  necessaries  from  the  inland  provinces, 
■nd  the  omer  covered  his  camp  on  that  side  where  it  was  most  probable 
Ike  enemy  would  approach.  He  laboured  with  unwearied  inaustiy  to 
render  the  fortifications  of  this  camp  impregnable,  and  assembled  there  a 
considerable  army,  though  greatly  mfenor  to  tiiat  of  the  enemy;  while 
die  king  with  another  body  of  troops  encamped  at  Valence  higher  up  the 
Rhone.  Marseilles  loxl  Aries  were  the  only  towns  he  thoi^ht  it  necessaiy 
to  defend ;  the  former,  in  order  to  retain  the  command  ca  the  sea ;  tM 
latter,  as  the  barrier  of  the  province  of  Languedoc ;  and  each  of  these 
he  furnished  with  numerous  garrisons  of  his  best  troops,  commanded  by 
efficers  on  whose  fidelity  and  valour  he  could  rely.  The  inhabitants  it 
the  other  tonmsy^as  well  as  of  die  open  country,  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  houses,  and  were  conducted  to  the  mountains,  (»r  to  the  camp 
at  Avignon,  or  to  the  inland  provinces.  The  fortifications  of  such  placet 
as  m^t  haire  afforded  shefter  or  defence  to  the  enemy,  were  thrown 
down.  Coim  (otBetf  and  provisfons  of  eveij  kind^  were  carried  away 
m  destroyed ;  All  the  mills  and  ovens  were  ruined,  and  the  wells  filled  up 
er  rendered  useless.  The  devastatkxi  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Mar^ 
feilles,  aid  from  the  sea  to  the  confines  of  Dauphine ;  mr  does  histoff 
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aftfd  any  instance  among  chrilized  nations^  in  which  diis  cruel  ezpedlem 
for  tfie  public  safety  was  employed  with  the  same  ligour. 
'  At  length,  the  emperor  amvea  with  the  van  of  his  army  cm  the  fitrntiei* 
of  Proreacef  and  was  still  so  possessed  with  confidence  of  success,  that 
during  a  lew  days  when  he  was  obh'ged  to  halt  until  the  rest  of  Us  troops 
came  up,  he  began  to  divide  his  future  conquests  among  his  officers ;  acid, 
as  a  new  incitement  to  serve  him  with  zeal,  gave  them  liberal  promises 
of  offices,  lands,  and  honours  in  France.*  The  face  of  desolation,  however, 
which  presented  itself  to  him,  when  he  entered  the  countiy,  began  to 
damp  h)s  hopes,  and  convinced  him  that  a  monaK:h,  whd,  in  order  to  dis- 
tress an  enemy,  had  voluntarily  ruined  one  of  his  richest  provinces,  would 
defend  the  rest  with  desperate  obstinacy.  Nor  was  it  long  before  be 
became  sensible  that  Francis's  plan  of  defence  was  as  prudent  as  it  appeared 
to  be  extraordinary.  His  fleet,  on  which  Charies  chie^  depended  for 
subsistence,  was  prevented  for  some  time  hj  contrary  winds,  and  other 
accidents  to  whicn  naval  operations  are  sumeett  horn  approaching  the 
French  coast ;  even  after  its  arrival,  it  affi>raed  at  best  a  precarious  and 
scanty  supply  to  such  a  numerous  body  of  troops  ;t  nothing,  was  to  be 
found  in  tne  rountiy  itself  for  their  supPOTt ;  nor  could  tli^y  draw  any 
considerable  aid  from  the  dominions  of  the  auke  of  Sav(^,  exhausted  already 
by  maintaining  two  great  armies.  The  emperor  was  no  less  embarrauased 
how  to  employ*  than  how  to  subsist  his  forces  ;  for  though  he  was  now  in 
possession  of  almost  an  entire  province,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  the 
command  of  it,  while  he  held  only  defenceless  towns ;  and  while  the 
French,  besides  their  camp,  at  Avignon,  continued  masters  of  Marseilles 
and  Aries.  At  first  he  thought  of  attacking  their  camp,  and  of  termmating 
the  war  by  one  decisive  blow ;  but  skiifuFofficers  who  were  appointed  to 
view  it,  declared  the  attempt  to  be  utterl;^  impracticable.  He  then  gave 
orders  to  invest  Marseilles  and  Aries,  hoping  that  the  French  would  quit 
their  advantageous  post  in  order  to  relieve  them ;  but  Montmorency  adbenng 
firmly  to  his  plan,  remained  immoveable  at  Avignon,  and  the  imperialists 
met  with  such  a  warm  reception  fit>m  the  garrisons  of  both  towns,  that 
they  relinquished  their  enterprises  with  loss  and  disgrace.  As  a  last  effint, 
the  emperor  advanced  once  more  towards  Avignon,  though  with  an  army 
harassed  by  the  perpetual  incursions  of  small  parties  of  the  French  light 
troops,  weakenea  by  diseases,  and  dispirited  by  disasters,  which  seemed 
the  more  intolerable,  because  they  were  unexpected. 

During  these  operations,  Montmorency  found  himself  exposed  to  greater 
danger  from  his  own  troops  than  from  the  enemy :  and  their  inconsiderate 
valour  went  near  to  have  precipitated  the  kingdcMn  into  those  calamities 
which  he  with  such  industry  and  caution  had  endeavoured  to  avoid. 
Unaccustomed  to  behold  an  enemy  ravaging  their  countiy  almost  without 
control ;  impatient  of  such  long  inaction ;  unacquainted  with  the  slow  and 
remote,  but  certain  effects  of  Montmorency's  system  of  defence ;  the 
French  wished  for  a  battle  with  no  less  ardour  than  the  Imperialists.  They 
considered  the  conduct  of  their  general  as  a  disgrace  to  their  country.  Hn 
caution  they  imputed  to  tiroioity ;  his  circumspection  to  want  ot  spirit ; 
and  the  constancy  with  which  he  pursued  his  plan,  to  obstinacy  or  pride. 
These  reflections,  whispered  at  first  amone  the  soldiers  and  subaiteinst 
were  adopted,  by  degrees,  by  officers  of  h^  rank ;  and  as  many  of  them 
envied  Montmorency^s  favour  with  the  king,  and  more  were  dossatisfied 
with  his  harsh  disgustir^  manner,  the  discontent  soon  became  great  in  hk 
eamp,  which  was  filled  with  general  murmurii^s,  and  almost  open  com- 

glaints'  against  his  measures.    Montmorency,  on  whom  the  sentiments  of 
is  own  troops  made  as  litUe  impression  as  the  insults  of  the  enemy, 
adhered  steadily  to  his  system ;  though,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  anqy  to 
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lif  maxliDSy  no  less  contrair  to  the  genius  of  the  nation,  than  to  d^  ideas 
of  war  amoag  undiiM:iplinea  troope,  be  assumed  an  unusual  affability  in  bit 
deportment^  and  often  explamed,  with  rreat  condescension,  the  motives  of 
his  conduct,  the  advantages  which  bad  already  resulted  from  it,  and  the 
certain  success  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  At  last,  Francis  joined 
bis  annj  at  Avignon^  which,  having  received  several  reinforcements,  he 
now  considered  as  of  strength  mifficient  to  face  the  enemy.  As  be  had  put 
Ao  small  constraint  upon  himself,  in  consenting  that  his  troops  should  remain 
so  looe  upon  the  defensive,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  hb  fondness 
ibr  wVt  was  daring  and  splendid,  added  to  the  impatience  both  of 
officers  and  soldieis,  would  at  last  have  oveiniled  Montmorency's  salutaiy 
caution.* 

Happily  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  delivered  the  kingdom  from  the  dan- 
ger which  sj}ij  radi  resolution  might  have  occasioned.  The  emperor,  after 
spending  two  infi^lorious  months  in  Provence,  without  having  performed 
arry  tiling  suitabTe  to  his  vast  preparations,  or  that  could  justily  the  con- 
fidence with  which  he  had  boasted  of  bis  own  power,  found  that  besides 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  and  other  officers  of  distinction,  he  had  lost  one  half  oi 
his  troqps  by  (useases  or  by  famme  \  and  tkit  the  rest  were  in  no  condition 
to  strume  any  longer  with  calamities,  by  which  so  many  of  their  com 
panionsbad  perished.  Necessity,  therefore,  ^torted  from  him  orders  to 
letire ;  and  though  he  was  some  time  in  motion  before  the  French  suspected 
his  intention,  a  body  of  light  troops,  assbted  by  crowds  of  peasants,  eager 
to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had  Drought  such  desolation  on  their  counSTt 
hnne  upon  the  rear  of  the  Imperialists,  and  by  seiziiig  every  favourable 
<^^)ortum'ty  of  atta<^ng  them,  threw  them  ofien  into  coniusion.  The 
road  by  which  they  fled,  for  they  pursued  their  march  with  such  disorder 
and  precipitation  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  retreat,  was 
strewed  with  arms  or  baggase,  which  in  their  huny  and  trepidation  th^ 
had  abandoned,  and  covered  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  deadf; 
insomuch  that  Martin  Belhjf  an  eye-witness  of  their  calamities,  endeavours 
to  give  his  readers  some  idea  of  them,  by  comparing  their  miseries  to 
those  which  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  victorious  and  destructive  arms  o( 
the  Romans.!  If  Montmorency,  at  this  critical  moment,  had  advance 
with  all  his  forces,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  whole  Imperial  army  from 
ntttf  ruin.  But  that  general,  by  standing  so  long  and  so  obstinately  on  the 
defensive,  had  become  cautious  to  excess ;  his  mind,  tenacious  of  any  bent 
it  had  once  taken,  could  not  assume  a  contraiy  one  as  suddenly  as  the 
change  of  circumstances  required ;  and  he  still  continued  to  repeat  b^s 
favourite  maxims,  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  allow  the  lion  to  escape 
than  to  drive  hin  to  despair,  and  that  a  bridge  of  gold  should  be  made  for 
a  retreating  enemy. 

The  emperor  having  conducted  the  shattered  remains  of  his  troops  to 
the  frontiers  of  Milan,  and  appointed  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  to  succeed 
Leyva  in  the  government  of  that  dutchy,  set  out  for  Genoa.  As  he  could 
not  bear  to  expose  biooself  to  the  scorn  of  the  Italians,  afler  such  a  sad 
reverte  of  fortune  ;  and  did  not  choose,  under  his  present  circumstances, 
to  revisit  those  cities  through  which  he  had  so  lately  passed  in  triumph  foi 
one  conquest,  and  b  certain  expectation  of  another,  he  embarked  directly 
for  Spam(  [November]. 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the  opposite  frontier  of  France 
tnch  as  to  %lkviate,  in  any  dc^^^e,  the  k)sses  which  he  bad  sustained  in 
Pkovenoe.  BeUay,  by  his  aodress  and  intrigues,  had  prevailed  on  sc 
■lany  of  the  German  princes  to  withdraw  the  contingent  of  troops  whidL 
tfiey  had  finntsfaed  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  that  he  was  obliged  to  bj 
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•ndc  all  tikngfatsfof  his  inteaded  imptioa  into  Chmptgoe,  Tboivkt 
Dowerful  army  levied  in  the  Low-Coontries  entered  Picardj,  wfaidi  Vbtf 
feund  but  feebly  guarded,  while  the  streng^  of  the  kingdom  was  dran 
towards  die  south  ;  ^et  the  nobility,  taking  anm  with  their  usual  alacrity, 
•upplied  by  their  spirit  the  defects  o(  the  kmg^s  preparatioos^  and  dekoM 
Feronoe,  and  other  towns  which  were  attackedt  with  such  vigcmv  ai 
obliged  the  eneinv  to  retire,  without  making  any  conquest  of  importance.* 

Tnus  Francis*  by  the  prudence  of  his  own  measures,  and  by  the  onioi 
ind  valour  of  his  sul^ects,  rendered  -abortive  those  vast  eflbrts  in  whid 
his  rival  had  almost  exhausted  his  whole  ibrbe.  As  this  humbkd  the  e» 
peror^s  arrogance  no  less  than  it  checked  his  power,  he  was  mortified  mam 
sensibly  on  this  occasion  than  on  any  other,  during  the  course  of  tbe  by 
contests  b^ween  him  and  the  French  monarch.  One  drcumstanoe  alone 
embittered  the  joy  with  which  the  success  of  the  campaign  in^iiii 
Francis.  That  was  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  his  eldest  son,  a  prince  of 
great  hopes,  and  extremely  beloved  by  the  people  on  account  of  M 
vesembiance  to  his  father.  This  happening  suddenly,  was  imputed  ti 
poison,  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  fond  of  ascribing  the  death  of  iliustritMi 
personages  to  extraordinary  causes,  but  by  the  king  and  hw  ministers.  Tk 
count  de  Montecnculi,  an  Italian  nobleman,  cupbearer  to  the  dauphin,  beijf 
seized  on  suspicion,  and  put  to  the  torture,  openly  chaiged  the  Im^eml 
generals,  Gkmzaga  sikI  Leyva,  with  bavir^  insHgatea  him  to  the  comnissioi 
m  that  crime  ;  be  even  threw  out  some  indirect  and  ckecme  accutatta 
against  the  emperor  himself.  Ai  a  time  when  all  France  was  exaspenlod 
Id  the  utmost  against  Charies,  this  uncertain  and  extorted  charge  was  cos* 
iklered  as  an  incontestable  proof  of  gutit ;  white  the  confidence  witbybich 
both  he  and  his  officers  asserted  their  own  innocence,  together  with  tk 
indignation,  as  well  as  horror^  which  they  expressed  on  their  being  mp 
posed  capable  of  such  a  detestable  action,  were  little  attended  to,  and  mi 
legarded.t  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  emperor  could  have  no  induce- 
ment to  perpetrate  such  a  crime,  as  Francis  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  \ik 
himself,  arxl  had  two  -sons,  besides  the  dauphin,  grown  up  almost  to  tbs 
9ge  of  manhood.  That  sir^e  consideration,  without  mentioning  the  efr 
peror\^  ^neral  character,  unblemished  by  the  imputation  of  any  deed 
lesemblmff  this  in  atrocity,  is  nK>re  than  sufllicient  to  counterbalance  (be 
weight  of  a  dubious  testimony  uttered  during  the  anguish  of  tortuie.| 
Accordir^  to  the  most  unpreiudiced  hbtorians,  the  dat^in^s  death  was 
occasbned  by  h«s  having  drunk  too  freely  of  cold  water  after  oveiheatinf 
himself  at  tennis ;  and  this  account,  as  it  is  the  most  simple,  is  likewise 
Ibe  most  credible.  But  if  his  days  were  cut  short  by  poison,  k  is  not 
improbable  that  the  emperor  conjectured  rightly,  when  he  affirmed  thatil 
had  been  administered  by  the  direction  of  Catharine  of  Medici,  io  oidef 
to  secure  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  husband.^  The  advaa- 
feges  resulting  to  her  by  the  dauphin*s  death  were  obvious  as  well  tf 
great ;  nor  did  her  bounaless  and  darin&[  ambition  ever  recoil  from  uf 
iction  necessary  towards  attaining  the  o^ects  which  she  had  )n  view. 

1637.]  Next  year  opened  with  a  transaction  veiy  uncommon,  but»  »• 
capable  of  pruducingr  any  effect,  that  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  nnc>^i^*j 
if  It  were  not  a  striking  proof  of  tbe  personal  antmocity  which  mii^^ 
Itself  in  all  the  hostilities  between  Charies  and  Francis,  and  which  dm 
betrayed  them  into  such  indecencies  towards  each  otlm',as  lessened  toe 
^gnity  of  both.  Francis,  accompam'ed  faj  the  peers  and  priiicts  oftw 
Moojd^  having  taken  bis  seat  in  the  parliament  of  Park  with  tiie  vnm 
•otemnities,  fne  advocate-general  appeared ;  afid  af^r  accusing  Charles  el 
Austria  (for  so  he  affected  to  caU  the  emperor)  of  baying  viiliited  the  intV 
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ct  i'ambmYt  by  which  he  was  absolved  iipom  the  honajge  due  to  the  cFowm 
if  France  tor  the  couDtries  of  Artois  and  Flanders ;  nisKted  that  this  trea^ 
oeing  now  void,  he  was  still  to  be  considered  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown»  an!i 
oy  consequence  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion  in  taking  aims  against  hm 
flovereign ;  and  therefore  be  demanded  that  Charies  should  be  summoned 
to  appear  in  person,  or  b^  his  counsel,  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  his 
legal  judges,  to  answer  for  this  crime.  The  request  was  granted ;  a  herald 
repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  and  summoned  him  wjth  the  ac- 
customed tbrmalities  to  appear  against  a  day  prefixed.  That  term  being 
Mpired,  and  no  person  appearing  in  his  name,  the  parliament  gave  judg 
Bent,  **  That  Charles  of  Austria  bad  forfeited  by  rebellion  and  contunuicY 
those  fiefs ;  declared  Flanders  and  Artois  to  be  reunited  to  the  crown  ol 
France !''  and  ordered  their  decree  for  this  ^rpose  to  be  pnbUdied  by 
sound  of  trumpet  on  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces.* 

Soon  aAer  this  vain  display  of  his  resentment,  rather  than  of  his  powei^ 
Franeb  marched  towards  the  Low-Countries  [March],  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  execute  the  sentence  which  his  parliament  bad  pronounced,  and  to  seize 
those  territories  which  it  had  awarded  to  him.  As  the  queen  of  Huivary, 
to  whom  her  lm>ther  the  emperor  had  committed  the  government  of  that 
part  of  his  dominions,  was  Hot  prepared  for  so  eariy  a  campaign,  he  at  first 
made  some  progress,  and  took  several  towns  of  unportance.  But  being 
obl^ed  soon  to  leave  his  army,  in  order  to  superintend  the  operations  m 
i«a%  the  Flemings,  h^^ng  assembled  a  numerous  army,  not  only  re- 
covered most  of  the  pkces  which  they  had  lost,  but  began  to  make  conoueafei 
fa  their  turn.  At  last  they  invested  Terouenne,  and  the  duke  of  Oriean% 
oow  dauphin,  by  the  death  of  hrs  brother,  and  Montmorency,  whom  Francis 
had  honoured  with  the  constable's  sword,  as  the  reward  of  bis  great  set* 
vices  during  the  former  campaign,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order 
to  relieve  it  While  they  Were  advancing  for  this  purpose,  and  within  » 
few  miles  of  the  enemy,  they  were  stopped  short  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald 
fiom  the  queen  of  Hungary,  acquaiuUng  him  that  a  suspension  of  amt 
was  now  agreed  upon. 

This  unexpectea  event  was  owine  to  the  zealous  endeavours  of  the  two 
risters,  the  qfueens  of  Prance  and  of  Hungary,  who  had  lon^  laboured  to 
reconcile  the  contendif^  monarchs.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands  had  kid 
waste  the  frontier  piovmces  of  both  countries,  without  any  real  advanfago 
to  either.  The  French  and  Flemings  eiiually  regretted  the  interruption 
of  their  cooimerce,  which  was  beneficial  to  both.  Cbaries  as  well  at 
Francis,  who  had  each  strained  to  tbe  utmost,  in  order  to  support  the  vast 
operations  of  the  former  campaign,  found  that  they  could  not  now  keeo 
armies  on  foot  in  diis  quarter,  without  weakening  their  operations  in  Pied 
nont,  where  both  wished  to  push  the  war  with  tbe  greatest  vigour.  All 
these  circuDUtances  facilitated  the  negotiations  of  the  two  queens;  a  tnieo 
was  concluded  [July  dOtbl,  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  months,  bat  it  e>- 
tended  no  farther  than  theJLow-Countries.t 

In  Piedmont  the  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  animosity;  ami 
though  neither  Cbaries  nor  Francis  could  make  tbe  powerful  efiorts  to 
which  thie  animosity  prompted  them,  they  continued  to  exert  themselves 
like  combatants,  whose  rancour  remains  afier  their  strength  is  exhausted. 
Towns  were  alternate^  lost  and  retaken ;  skirmishes  were  fought  eveiy 
di^;  and  much  bkxxl  was  shed,  without  any  action  that  gave  a  decided 
svperiontT  to  either  side.  At  last  the  two  queens,  determined  not  to  leave 
onfinished  the  good  work  which  they  had  b^^un,  prevailed,  by  their  ioK 
portunale  solicitations,  the  one  on  her  brother,  tbe  other  on  her  husband^ 
to  Gomeol  aJso  to  a  truce  iD  Piedmont  for  three  months.    The  conditioM 
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ofit  were^  that  each  should  ke«^p  possessioo  of  what  was  id  his  hands,  aiwl 
after  leaving  garriions  tn  the  towns,  should  withdraw  his  army  out  ot  the 
piovince ;  that  plenipotentiaries  should  be  appointed  to  adjust  all  matteis 
m  dispute  by  a  final  treaty.* 

The  powerful  modves^  which  inclined  both  princes  to  this  accommoda* 
tion,  have  been  often  mentioned.  The  expenses  of  the  war  had  far  ex 
ceeded  the  sums  which  their  revenues  were  capable  of  supplying; ;  nor 
durst  they  venture  upon  any  great  addition  to  the  impositions  tfae%e«tab- 
lishedy  as  suMects  had  not  yet  learned  to  bear  with  patience  the  iminenaie 
burdens  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed  in  modern  times.  -  The 
emperor  in  particular,  though  he  had  contracted  debts  which  in  that  age 
appeared  prodigious,!  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  pay  the  \me  arrears  Umg 
due  to  his  army.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  no  DrQS[)ect  of  deriving  any 
aid  in  money  or  men  either  from  the  pope  or  Venetians,  though  he  baud 
employed  promises  and  threats,  alternately*  in  order  to  procure  iU  ^  But 
ne  found  the  former  not  only  fixed  in  his  resolution  of  adhering  steadily  to 
the  neutrality  which  he  had  always  declared  to  be  suitable  to  his  character, 
but  passiopately  desirous  of  bringing  about  a  peace.  He  perceived  that 
the  latter  were  still  intent  on  their  ancient  object  of  hoidic^.  the  balaoce 
even  between  the  rivals,  and  solicitous  not  to  tnrow  too  great  a  weight  into 
either  scale. 

What  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Charies  than  all  these,  was  the  dread 
of  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  by  bis  league  with  Solyman,  Francis  had 
drawn  upon  him.  Though  Francis,  witinnit  the  assistance  of  a  single  ally, 
had  a  war  to  maintain  gainst  an  enemy  g^atly  superior  in  power  to  him- 
self, yet  so  great  was  tne  horror  of  Chrisoans,  in  that  age,  at  any  unioR 
with  infidels,  which  they  considered  not  only  as  dishonourable  but  profane, 
that  it  was  long  before  he  could  be  brought  to  a?ail  himself  of  the  obvioos 
advantages  resulting  from  such  a  confederacy.  Necessity  at  last  sur- 
mounted his  delicacy  and  scruples.  Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  La  Forest,  a  secret  agent  at  the  Ottoman  Forte,  had  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  sultan,  whereby  Solyman  engaged  to  invade  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  during  the  next  campaign,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  the  Roman 
in  Hungary  with  a  powerful  army,  while  Francis  undertook  to  enter  the 
Milanese  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper  force.  Solyman  had  punctjo- 
ally  performed  what  was  incumbent  on  him.  Barbarossa  with  a  great 
fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  filled  ^at  kingdom,  (h>m  whidi  all 
the  troops  had  been  drawn  towaras  Piedmont,  with  consternation,  landed 
without  resistance  near  Taranto,  obliged  Castro,  a  place  of  some  strengtht 
to  sunender,  plundered  the  adjacent  country,  anid  was  takii^  measures  for 
securing  and  extending  his  conquests,  when  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
Doria,  togetlier  with  the  pope's  galleys,  and  a  squadron  of  the  Venetian 
fleet,  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  retire.  In  Hungaiy  the  progress  of  the 
Turks  was  more  formidable.  Mahmet,  their  general,  after  gainir^  several 
small  advantages,  defeated  the  Germans];  in  a  great  battle  at  E^ssek  on  the 
Drave.  Happily  for  Christendom,  it  was  not  m  Francis's  oower  to  exe- 
cute with  equal  exactness  what  he  had  stipulated ;  nor  coula  he  assemble 
at  this  juncture  an  army  strong  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  Milanese  By 
this  he  failed  in  recoveripjs:  possession  of  that  dutchy;  and  Italy  was  not 
only  saved  from  the  calamities  of  a  new  war,  but  from  feeling  the  deso-> 
lating  rage  of  the  Turkish  arms,  as  an  addition  to  all  that  it  had  sufifered.^ 
As  the  emperor  knew  that  he  could  not  long  resist  the  efforts  of  two.  such 
powerful  confederates^  nor  could  expect  that  the  same  fortunate  accidents 
would  concur  a  second  time  to  deliver  Naples,  and  to  preserve  the  Mila- 
nese ;  as  he  foresaw  that  the  Italian  states  would  not  only  tax  him  loudly 
with  insatiable  ambition,  but  m%ht  even  turn  their  arms  against  hiniy  if  lie 
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Aould  be  so  regardless  of  tbeir  danger  as  obstinately  to  protract  the  wu^ 
We  thoi^ht  it  necessary,  both,  for  his  safety  and  reputation,  to  gi^e  his  coi^ 
tent  to  a  truce.  Nor  was  Francis  wilKng  to  sustain  all  the  blame  of  ob^ 
•tmcting  tlie  le-establisbment  of  tranquillity,  or  to  expose  himself  on  thsl 
ftocount  lo  the  danger  of  being  deserted  by  (be  Swiss  and  other  Ibreignen 
ib  his  service.  He  even  began  to  apprehend  that  his  own  subjects  would 
•erve  him  coldly,  if  by  contributing  to  aggrandize  tbe  power  of  the  Ii^ 
fidels,  which  it  was  his  duty)  and  had  been  tbe  ambition  of  his  ancestors  to 
4epress,  he  continued  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  principles  which 
•i^t  to  influence  a  monarch  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Most  ChristiM 
King.  He  chose,  for  all  these  reasons,  rather  to  run  tbe  risk  of  disobliging 
Iris  new  ally  the  sultan,  than,  by  an  unseasonable  adherence  to  tbe  treaty 
with  him,  to  forfeit  what  was  of  greater  consequence. 
'  ^  But  though  both  parties  consented  to  a  truce,  the  plenipotentiaries  fotooi 
insuperable  difficulties  in  settling  the  articles  of  a  de6nitive  treaty.  EacW 
^  the  monarchs,  with  the  arroeance  of  a  conqueror,  aimed  at  g[ivmg  law  to 
#ie  other ;  and  neither  would  so  far  acknowledge  iiis  inferiority,  as  (o 
itcri6ce  any  point  of  honour,  or  to  relinquish  any  matter  of  right ;  so  that 
the  pienrpotentiaHes  spent  the  time  in  long  and  fruitless  negotiations,  and 
teparra tea  after  agreeing  to  prolong  the  truce  for  a  few  months. 

1538.1  The  pope,  however,  did  not  despair  of  acconiplishiiv  a  pool 
in  whicb  tbe  plenipotentiaries  had  failed,  and  took  upon  himself  the  sole 
borden  of  nesotiatii^  a  peace.  To  form  a  confederacy  capable  of  defend- 
ing Christendom  from  the  formidable  inroads  of  the  Turkish  anns,  and  to 
concert  effectual  measures  for  tbe  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  were 
two  great  objects  which  Paul  had  much  at  heart,  and  he  considered  the 
«Dion  of  the  emperor  with  the  king  of  France  as  an  essential  preliminaij 
to  both.  To  be  tbe  instrument  of  reconciling  these  contending  monarchic 
whom  his  predecessors  by  their  interested  and  indecent  intrigues  had  ao 
often  ehibroiled,  was  a.  circumstance  whicb  could  not  fail  of  throwing  dia- 
tinguisbed  lustre  on  his  character  and  administration.  Nor  was  he  withoot 
bopes  that^  while  he  putsued  this  laudable  end,  be  might  secure  adran- 
tages  to  hn  own  fiuniiy,  the  aggrandizing  of  which  he  did  not  neglect^ 
though  be  aimed  at  H  with  a  less  audacious  ambition  than  was  common 
among  the  popes  of  that  century.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  he 
pTT)p<»ed  an  interview  between  the  two  monarchs,  at  Nice,  and  offered  to 
repair  thither  in  person,  that  he  might  act  as  mediator  in  composing  aM 
tbeir  differences.  When  a  pontiff"  of  a  venerable  character,  and  of  a  veiy 
advanced  age,  was  willing,  from  his  zeal  for  peace,  to  undergo  the  fat^uea 
of  so  htm  a  journey,  neiflier  Charles  nor  Francis  could  with  decency  do- 
cSine  the  interview.  But  though  both  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  m 
great  was  the  difficulty  pf  adjusting  the  ceremonial,  or  such  the  remains  of 
distrust  and  rancour  on  each  side,  that  they  refused  to  see  one  another,  and 
every  thing  was  transacted  by  the  inten-ention  of  the  pope,  who  visitodi 
fliem  alternately.  With  all  his  zeal  and  ingenuity  be  could  not  find  oot  a 
method  of  removing  the  obstacles  which  prevented  a  final  accomraodatioou 

Srticularly  ttio?e  arising  from  the  po«»session  of  the  Milanese ;  nor  was  all 
5  weight  c^  his  authority  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstinate  persever- 
ance of  either  monarch  in  asserting  his  own  claims.  At  last,  that  he.irigit 
aot  seem  to  have  laboured  altc^etber  without  effect,  he  prevailed  on  them 
to  sign  a  truce  for  ten  years  [June  18],  upon  the  same  condition  with  tfa^ 
fanner,  that  each  should  retain  what  was  now  in  his  possession,  and  in  tl» 
nean  time  sbould  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  discuss  tbeir  preteotioai 
glleisure.*  ....        * 

Thus  ended  a  war  of  no  long  continuance,  but  veiy  eztensivo  io  its  op^ 
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ntions,  aiid  in  whi  :h  both  parties  exerted  their  utmoel  ftrpngtk.  Though 
Francis  failed  in  the  object  which  he  had  principally  in  view,  the  recoveiy 
of  the  Milanese,  he  acauiced,  nevertheless,  great  reputation  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  nieasureB  as  well  as  the  success  of  his  arms  in  repelling  a  ibrmidabln 
fovasion ;  and  by  keeping  possession  of  one  half  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's 
dominions,  he  added  no  inconsiderable  accession  of  strength  to  his  king- 
dom. Whereas  Charles,  repulsed  and  baffled,  after  havine  boasted  so 
anxigantly  of  victory,  purchased  an  itv^lorious  truce,  by  sacnbcingan  ally 
who  had  rashly  confided  too  much  in  his  friendship  and  power.  The  un- 
fortunate duke  murmured,  complained,  and  remonstrated  against  a  treaty 
•o  much  to  his  disadvantage,  but  in  vain ;  be  had  no  means  of  redress,  and 
was  obliged  to  submit.  Of  all  his  dominions,  Nice,  with  its  dependences, 
was  the  only  comer  of  which  he  himself  kept  possession.  He  saw  the 
Kst  divided  between  a  powerful  invader  and  the  ally  to  whose  protection 
be  had  trusted,  while  he  remained  a  sad  monument  o(  the  imprudence  of 
Hreak  princes,  who  by  taking  part  in  the  quarrel  of  mighty  neighbourly 
between  whom  they  happen  to  be  situated,  are  crushed  aod  overwhehned 
ia  the  shock. 

A  few  days  afler  signine  the  treaty  of  truce,  the  emperor  set  sail  fiw 
Barcelona,  but  was  driven  by  eontrarv  winds  to  the  iilana  of  St.  Margaret 
tn  the  coast  of  Provence.  When  Francis,  who  happened  to  be  not  (v 
itistantt  heard  of  this,  he  considered  K  as  an  office  oi  civility  to  invite  hia 
to  take  shelter  in  his  dominions,  and  proposed  a  personal  mterview  with 
bim  at  Aigues-mortes.  The  emperor,  who  wouldf  not  be  outdone  by  his 
tival  in  complaisance,  instantly  repaired  thither.  As  soon  as  he  cast  anchor 
in  the  road,  Francis,  without  waiting  to  settle  any  point  of  ceremony,  but 
relying  implicitly  on  the  emperor^s  honour  for  his  security,  visited  him  on 
board  his  galley,  and  was  received  and  entertained  with  the  warmest  dc^ 
monstrations  ot  esteem  and  affection.  Next  day  the  emperor  repaid  the 
confidence  which  the  king. had  placed  in  him.  He  landed  at  Aigiies- 
mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and  met  with  a  reception  equally  cordiaL 
He  remained  on  shore  during  the  night,  and  in  both  visits  the  two  monarchs 
Tied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  respect  and  friendship.*  After 
twenty  years  of  open  hostilities,  or  of  secret  enmity ;  aAer  so  many  in- 
juries reciprocally  inflicted  or  endured  ;  after  having  formally  given  the 
lie,  and  challenged  one  another  to  single  combat ;  alter  the  emperor  had 
inveighed  so  publicly  against  Francis  as  a  prince  void  of  borxHir  and  io- 
tegrity ;  and  after  Francis  had  accused  him  of  beir^  accessary  to  the 
murder  of  hia  eldest  son ;  such  an  interview  appears  altogether  singular 
and  even  unnatural.  But  the  history  of  these  monarchs  abounds  with 
mch  surprising  transitions.  From  implacable  hatred  they  appeared  to 
pass,  in  a  moment,  to  the  most  cordial  reconcilement ;  irom  suspicioD 
and  distrust,  to  perfect  confidence ;  and  from  practising  all  the  dark  arts 
«f  a  deceitful  policy,  they  could  assume,  of  a  sudden,  tl^  liberal  and  open 
manners  of  two  gallant  gentlemen. 

Tlie  pope,  besides  the  ^tory  of  havine  restored  peace  to  Europe,  chained, 
according  to  his  expectation,  a  point  ot  great  consequence  to  nis  family, 
by  prevailing  on  the  emperor  to  betroth  Mar^ret  of  Austria,  his  natural 
daughter,  formerly  the  wife  of  Alexander  di  Medici,  to  his  grandson  Oc- 
tavio  Famese,  and,  in  consideration  of  this  marriaee,  to  b^tow  sev^ 
bonoure  and  territories  upon  his  future  son-in4aw.  A  very  tragical  even^ 
which  happened  about  the  befi:inning  of  the  year  1537,  had  deprived  Mai^ 
nret  of  her  firat  husband.  That  young  prince,  whom  the  emperor^s  par- 
fiality  had  raised  to  the  supreme  power  m  Florence,  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
pablic  liberty,  neglected  entirely  the  cares  of  goyemment,  and  abaQdooe4 
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tfanself  to  the  most  dissolute  debauchery,  Lorenzo  di  Medici  his  nearest 
linsman  was  not  only  the  companion  but  director  of  bis  pleasurest  ^^nd 
emplojine  all  the  powers  of  a  cultivated  and  inventive  genius  in  this  dis* 
honouiabfe  ministry,  added  such  elegance  as  well  as  variety  to  vice,  as 

K'ned  him  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  Alexander.  But  while 
rnnro  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  luxury,  and  afiected  such  an  appearance  of 
indolence  and  effeminacy,  that  be  would  not  wear  a  sword,  and  trembled 
It  the  sight  of  blood,  he  concealed  under  that  disguise  a  dark,  designing, 
todacious  spirit.  Prompted  either  by  the'  love  of  liberty,  or  allured  bv 
Ibe  hope  or  attaining  the  supreme  power,  he  determined  to  assassinate 
Alexander  his  benefactor  and  friend.  Though  he  long  revolved  this  design 
In  hb  roind«  his  reserved  and  suspicious  temper  prevented  him  from  com- 
fnunicating  it  to  any  person  whatever;  and  contmuing  to  live  with  Alex* 
•nder  in  meir  usual  familiarity,  he,  one  ni^ht,  under  pretence  of  having 
lecured  him  an  assignation  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  whom  he  had  often 
Solicited,  drew  that  unwarjr  prince  into  a  secret  apartment  of  his  house, 
UkI  there  stabbed  him,  while  he  lav  carelessly  on  a  couch  expecting  the 
trrival  of  the  lady  whose  company  he  had  been  promised.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  deed  done,  than  standing  astonished,  and  struck  with  horror  a^ 
its  atrocity,  he  forgot,  in  a  moment,  all  the  motives  which  had  induced 
bim  to  commit  it.  instead  of  rousing  the  people  to  recover  their  liberty 
by  publishing  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  instead  of  taking  any  step  towards 

ruing  his  own  way  to  the  dfenity  now  vacant,  he  locked  the  door  of 
apartment,  and,  like  a  man  bereaved  of  reason  and  presence  of  mind, 
led  with  the  utmost  precipitation  out  of  the  Florentine  territories.  It  was 
late  next  morning  before  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  prince  was  known,  as 
bis  attendants,  accustomed  to  his  irregularities,  never  entered  his  apart- 
ment early,  immediately  the  chief  persons  in  the  state  assembled,  being 
induced  partly  by  the  zeal  of  cardinal  Cibo  for  the  house  of  Medici,  to 
which  be  was  nearly  related,  partly  by  the  authority  of  Francis  Guicciat- 
dini,  who  recalled  to  their  memory,  and  represented  in  striking  colours, 
the  caprice  as  well  as  turbulence  of  their  ancient  popular  government,  they 
siereea  to  place  Cosmo  di  Medici,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the  only  male  heir 
cf  that  inustrious  house^at  the  bend  of  the  government;  though  at  the 
■ame  time  such  was  their  love  of  liberty,  that  they  established  several 
re^iilations  in  order  to  circumscribe  and  moderate  his  power. 

Meanwhite,  Lorenzo  having  reached  a  place  of  safety,  made  known 
what  he  had  done,  to  Philip  Struzzi  and  the  other  Florentines  who  bad 
been  driven  into  exile,  or  who  had  voluntarily  retired,  when  the  republican 
form  of  government  was  atxilisbed,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  dominion 
of  the  Medici.  By  them,  the  deed  was  extolled  with  extravagant  praises, 
and  the  virtue  of  Lorenzo  was  compared  to  that  of  the  elaer  Brutus, 
who  disregarded  the  ties  of  blood,  or  with  that  of  the  jrounger,  who 
foi^t  the  friendship  and  favours  of  the  tyrant,  that  they  might  preserve 
or  recover  the  liberty  of  their  country.*  wor  did  they  rest  satisfied  with 
empty  panegyrics;  they  immediately  ()uitted  their  different  places  of 
letreatf  assembled '  forces,  animated  their  vassals  and  partizans  to  take 
arms,  and  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  re-establishing  the  public  liberty  on 
its  ancient  foundation.  Being  openly  assisted  by  the  French  ambassador 
at  Rome,  and  secretly  encouraged  by  the  pope,  who  bore  no  good-will  to 
fbe  bous«  of  Medici,  they  entered  the  Fforentine  dominions  with  a  con- 
isderable  body  of  men.  But  the  persons  who  bad  elected  Cosmo  pOt 
sesscd  not  only  the  means  of  supporting  his  government,  but  abilities  to 
employ  them  m  thi!  most  proper  manner.  They  levied,  with  the  greatest 
expedition,  a  good  number  of  troops ;  they  endeavoured  by  eveiy  art  to 
gam  the  citizens  of  greatest  authonty,  and  to  render  die  administration  of 
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die  youi^  prince  agreeable  to  the  pe(»>le.  Abore  alU  tbey  coiirled  ttm 
emperoi^s  piotectionf  as  the  only  finn  foundation  of  Cosmo^t  d^Ai^  ani 
power.  Cbarlesy  knowing  the  propensity  of  the  Florentines  to  tne  mend- 
ihip  of  France,  and  bow  much  all  tbe  partizans  of  a  republican  goren^ 
ment  detested  him  as  the  oppressor  of  their  liberties,  saw  it  to  be  greatly 
for  his  interest  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  constitution 
in  Florence.  For  this  reason,  he  not  only  acknowled^  Cosmo  as  bead 
of  the  Florentine  state,  and  conferred  on  bhn  all  tbe  titles  of  honour  with 
which  Alexander  bad  been  di^fied,  but  engaged  to  defend  hnn  to  the 
utmost ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  this,  ordered  tbe  commanders  of  such  of  his 
troops  as  were  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  to  support  him  against 
all  aggressors.  By  their  aid,  Cosmo  obtained  an  easy  victoiy  over  the  eziJe% 
whose  troops  he  surprised  in  the  night-time,  and  took  most  of  the  chies 
prisoners ;  an  event  which  broke  all  their  measures,  and  fully  establidied 
nis  own  authority.  But  thot^  be  was  extremely  desirous  of  tbe  ad- 
ditional honour  of  marrying  the  emperor's  daughter,  tbe  widow  of  bk 
predecessor,  Charles,  secure  already  of  hb  attachmentf  chose  rather  Is 
grati^  the  pope,  by  bestowing  her  on  hb  nephew.* 

Durinff  the  war  between  tbe  emperor  and  Francis,  an  event  bad  hap- 
pened \vhich  abated  in  some  degree  tbe  warmth  and  cordiality  of  friend* 
ship  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  latter  and  the  king  of  England. 
James  the  fifth  of  £:otland,  an  enterprising  youqg  prince,  havinj^  heard  of 
the  emperor's  intention  to  invade  Provence,  was  so  Ibnd  of  showuqe  that  he 
did  not  yield  to  any  of  hb  ancestors  in  the  sincerity  of  hb  attacEment  to 
the  French  crown,  and  so  eager  to  distin^ish  himself  by  some  militaiy 
exploit,  that  he  levied  a  body  of  troops  with  an  intention  of  leading  them 
in  person  to  the  assbtance  of  the  kin^  of  France.  Though  some  unfoi^ 
tunate  accidents  prevented  hb  canying  any  troops  into  France,  nothio^ 
could  divert  him  from  going  thither  in  person.  Iqimediately  upon  hm 
landing,  he  hastened  to  Provence,  but  had  been  detained  so  long  hi  hb 
voyage,  that  he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share  in  tbe  military  operations^ 
Imd  met  the  kii^  on  hb  return  aAer  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialists.  But 
Francis  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  hb  zeal,  and  no  less  with  his  manoen 
and  conversation,  that  ne  could  not  refuse  him  bis  daughter  Magdalen^ 
whom  he  demanded  in  marriage.  It  mortified  Henry  extremely  to  see  a 
prince,  of  whom  he  was  immoderately  jealous,  form  an  alliance  [Jan  If 
1637],  from  which  he  derived  such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well  as 
•ecurity.t  He  could  not,  however,  with  decency,  oppose  Francis's 
bestowing  hb  daughter  upon  a  monarch  descended  from  a*race  of  princes^ 
the  most  ancient  and  faithful  allies  of  the  French  crown.  But  when  JameSt 
upon  tbe  sudden  death  of  Magdalen,  demanded  as  bis  second  wifis  Maiy 
of  Guise,  be  warmly  solicited  Francb  to  deir^  his  suit,  and  in  order  ta 
disappoint  him,  asked  that  lady  in  marriage  for  himself.  When  Francb 
preferred  tbe  Scottish  king's  sincere  courtship  to  hb  artfiil  and  malevolent 
proposal,  he  discovered  much  dissatisfaction.  The  pacification  agreed 
opon  at  Nice,  and  the  familiar  interview  of  the  two  rivals  at  Aigues-mortes» 
filled  Henry ^s  mind  with  new  suspicions,  as  if  Francb  bad  altogetbet 
renounced  bis  friendship  for  the  sake  of  new  connections  with  tbe  eroperoiv 
Charles,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  temi>er  of  the  English  ki^g,  and 
Watchful  to  observe  all  the  shiAings  and  caprices  of  his  passions,  thought 
(hba  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  hb  negotiations  with  him,  which 
had  been  \ong  broken  off.  ^  By  tbe  death  of  queen  Catharine,  whose  Interest 
the  emperor  could  not  with  decency  have  abandoned,  tbe  chief  cause  oi 
ttieir  discord  was  removed ;  so  that,  without  touching  upon  the  deJicati 
question  of  her  divorce,  be  m^t  now  take  what  measures  he  tlKM^ 
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■Oil  tibetoal  fer  regaknog^  Hem^^s  good-will.  For  this  porpoi^  ht 
bigan  with  pioposiiig'seyeral  marriage-ireaties  to  the  king.  He  oneni 
his  niece,  a  daughter  of  the  king  oif  Denmark,  to  Hemy  himself;  h» 
demanded  the  pnnceiBS  Maiy  for  one  of  the  princes  of  Portugal,  and  was 
•ven  willing  to  receive  her  as  the  king's  illegitimate  daughter.*  Though 
KNie  of  th^  ttojected  alliances  ever  took  place,  or  perhaps  were  ever 
seriously  intemfed,  they  occasioned  such  frequent  intercourse  between  tlMi 
courts,  and  so  many  reciprocal  professions  of  civility  and  esteem,  as  cod- 
•Meiably  abated  the  edg^  of  Heniy's  rancour  agamst  the  emperor,  said 
paved  the  way  ibr  that  uirioo  between  them  whidi  afterwards  proved  so 
aisadvantaffeous  to  the  French  kfne. 

The  ambitious  schemes  in  which  the  emperor  had  been  engaged,  and 
the  wars  he  had  been  canying  on  for  some  years,  proved,  as  uftual,  ex* 
Iremely  &vourable  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany.  While 
Charles  was  absent  upon  nis  African  expedition,  or  intent  on  his  projects 
affainit  Fraoce,  his  chief  object  in  (Germany  was  to  prevent  the  dissensiooa 
aoout  religioB  from  distinbing  the  pubKc  tranouiltity,  by  granting  such 
indulgence  to  the  protestant  prkices  as  might  induce  them  to  concur  with 
his  measures,  or  at  least  to  ninder  them  from  taking  part  with  his  rival. 
For  this  reason,  he  was  careful  to  secure  to  the  protestants  the  possession 
of  all  the  advantages  wluch  they  had  gained  by  the  articles  of  pacificatioa 
at  Nuremberg,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  ;t  and 
except  some  slight  trouble  from  the  proceedii^  of  the  Imperial  chamber, 
they  met  with  nothing  to  disturb  them  hi  the  exercise  of  their  rel^on,  or 
Id  mterrupt  the  successful  zeal  with  which  they  propagated  their  opinions^ 
Meanwhile  the  pope  continued  his  negotiations  for  convoking  a  general 
council ;  and  thocurh  the  protestants  had  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  witk 
his  intentkm  to  fix  upon  Mantua  as  the  place  of  meeting,  he  adhered 
•bBtmatehr  to  his  choice,  issued  a  bull  on  the  second  of  Jime,  one  thousand 
five  huncued  and  thirty-six,  afwointing  It  to  assemble  in  that  city  on  the 
twenty-third  of  May  the  year  toUowiijg^  he  nominated  three  cardinals  to 
pr^ide  in  his  name  j  enjomed  all  Christian  princes  to  countenance  it  by 
meir  authority,  and  mvited  the  prelates  of  every  nation  to  attend  m  person. 
This  summons  of  a  council,  an  assembly  which  from  its  nature  ana  inten*> 
tion  demanded  quiet  times,  as  well  as  pacific  dispositions,  at  the  veiy 
juncture  when  the  emperor  was  on  his  march  towards  France,  and  ready 
lo  involve  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  confusions  of  war,  appeared  to 
every jpetson  extremely  unseasonable.  It  was  intimated,  however,  to  all 
the  different  courts  by  nuncios  despatched  on  purpose.!  W  ith  an  intention 
to  gratify  the  Germans,  the  emperor,  durine  his  residence  in  Rome,  had 
warmly  solicited  the  pope  to  call  a  council;  but  being  at  the  same  time 
wiilbig  to  tiy  every  art  m  orderto  persuade  Paul  todepart  from  the  neutrality 
which  be  preserved  between  him  and  Francis,  he  sent  Heldo  his  vice-chan- 
cellor mto  Germany,  along  with  a  nuncio  despatched  thither,  instructipa 
him  to  second  aD  the  nunck>'s  representations,  and  to  enforce  them  witl 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Imperial  authority.  The  protestants  gave  them 
audience  at  Smalkalde,  [Feb.  26, 1637].  where  they  had  assembled  in  a 
body  in  order  to  receive  them.  But  after  weighing  all  then*  arguments, 
they  unanim<N]sly  refined  to  acknowledge  a  council  summoned  in  die  naiii# 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  alone ;  in  which  he  assumed  the  sole  racht 
«f  presiding ;  which  was  to  oe  held  in  a  city  not  only  far  distant  from  Cter- 
many,  but  subject  to  a  prince,  who  was  a  stranger  to  them,  and  closely 
connected  witn  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  to  which  their  divines  could  noi 
repair  with  safety,  especially  after  theu*  doctrines  had  been  stigmatiied  m 
tie  very  bull  <^  convocation  with  the  name  of  heresy.    These  and  maaif 
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other  ofaj«ctionft  a^paimt  the  ooODoily  which  appealed  to  them  tmangirenhle^ 
they  enumerated  lo  a  laige  manifesto,  whioh  thej  published  in  ?indicatioo 
of  tbeir  conduct* 

A^inst  this  the  court  of  Rome  exclaimed  as  a  flagrant  proof  of  tbeir 
ibstmacy  and  presumption  and  the  pope  still  persisted  in  nis  resolution 
4>  hold  the  council  at  the  time  and  m  the  place  appointed.  But  some 
inexpected  diificultiea  being  started  by  the  duke  oi  Afantua,  both  about 
the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  who  resorted  to  the  council,  and 
die  security  of  his  capital  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  slraiK^ers,  the  pope 
[Oct  8|  15S8J,  after  fruitless  endeavours  to  adjust  these,  first  prorogued 
the  council  ior  some  months,  and  afterwards,  transferring  the  place  oC 
meeting  to  Vicenza  in  the  Venetian  territories,  appointed  it  to  assemble 
00  the  first  of  May,  in  the  folk>wing  year.  As  neither  the  emperor  nca  the 
French  king,  who  liad  not  then  cofne  to  any  accommodation,  would  peroiit 
their  subjects  to  repair  thither,  not  a  sir^ie  prelate  appeared  on  the  day 
prefixed,  and  the  pope,  that  his  authority  might  not  become  altoeetber 
contemptible  by  so  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  convoke  that  assembly,  put 
off  the  meeting  by  an  indefinite  prorogation.! 

But  that  he  mi^ht  not  seem  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towardf 
a  reformation  which  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish,  while  he  n^lected 
that  which  was  in  his  own  power,  he  deputed  a  certain  number  of  cardi- 
nals and  bishops,  with  fiiU  authority  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  and  cor 
ruptions  of  the  Roman  court ;  and  to  propose  the  most  efiectual  method  of 
removing  them.  This  scrutiny,  undertaken  with  reluctance,  was  carried 
OD  slowly  and  with  remissness.  All  defects  were  touched  with  a  gentle 
hand,  afraid  of  probing  too  deep,  or  of  discovering  too  much.  But  even 
by  this  partial  examination,  maiigr  irregularities  were  detected,  and  many 
eo(Hmities  exposed  to  li^ht,  while  the  remedies  which  they  suggested  as 
most  proper  were  either  inadequate  or  were  never  applied.  The  report  and 
resolution  of  these  deputies,  tboudi  intended  to  be  kept  secret,  were  trans- 
Biitted  by  some  accident  into  Germany,  and  being  immediately  made 
public,  aobrded  ample  matter  ibr  reflection,  and  triumph  to  the  protestants.{ 
On  the  one  hand,  they  demonstrated  the  necessity  oi  a  reformation  in  the 
liead  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  church,  ana  even  pointed  out  many 
of  the  corruptions  against  which  Luther  and  his  followers  had  remonstrated 
with  the  greatest  vehemence.  They  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  vain  to  expect  this  reformation  from  ecclesiastics  themselves,  who,  as 
Luther  strongly  expressed  it,  piddled  at  curing  warts,  while  they  over- 
kioked  or  confirmea  ulcers.§ 

1639].  The  earnestness  with  which  the  emperor  seemed,  at  first,  to 
press  their  acquiescing  in  the  pope^s  scheme  ofholding  a  council  in  Italy, 
alarmed  the  protestant  princes  so  much,  that  they  thcMigbt  it  prudent  to 
strei^then  their  confederacy,  by  admitting  several  new  members  who 
solicited  that  privile^,  particularly  the  king  of  Denmark.  Heldo,  who 
during  his  residence  m  Gfennany,  bad  observed  all  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  firom  that  union,  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  its  effects  by 
an  alliance  among  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  empire.  This  league,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Hott/f  was  merely  defensive ;  and  though  con- 
cluded by  Heldo  in  the  emperor^s  name,  was  afterwards  disowned  by  him 
and  subscribed  by  very  few  princes.H 

The  protestants  soon  got  intelli|!^ence  of  this  association,  notwithstandiiv 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  contracting  parties  to  conceal  it ;  and  their  zeal 
always  apt  to  suspect  and  to  dread,  even  to  excess,  e^eiy  thing  that  seemed 
Id  threaten  religion,  mstantly  took  the  alarm,  as  if  the  emperor  had  been 
Juit  ready  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  some  formidable  plan  for  Ch^ 
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%ltlrpation  of  fbeir  opinioni.  Id  order  to  disappoint  (his,  (hey  held 
frequent  consultations,  they  courted  the  kines  of  France  and  England  with 
(reat  asstdu'ty,  and  even  began  to  think  of  raising  the  respective  conlin 

Snts  both  in  noen  and  naoney  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  fumlnh  by 
s  treaty  of  Smalkalde.  But  ft  was  not  lone  before  they  were  convinced 
that  these  apprehensions  wene  without  foundation,  and  that  the  emperor* 
lo  whom  Impose  was  absolutely  necessary,  after  eflbrts  so  much  beyond  hit 
itren^th  in  the  war  with  France,  had  no  thoughts  of  disturbing  the  trao* 
quill ity  of  Germany.  As  a  proof  of  this,  at  an  interview  with  the  pro* 
testant  princes  in  Frankfort  [April  19],  bis  ambassadors  agreed  that  all 
ooiicessions  in  their  favour,  particularly  those  contained  in  tlie  pacification 
of  Nuremben^,  should  contmue  in  force  for  fifteen  months ;  that  during 
this  period  all  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  chamber  a^inst  them  should 
be  suspended ;  that  a  conference  should  be  held  bya  few  divines  of  each 
party,  in  order  to  discuss  the  points  in  controversy,  and  to  propose  articles 
of  accommodation  which  should  be  laid  before  the  next  diet.  Though 
the  emperor,  that  he  might  not  irritate  the  pope,  who  remonstrated  against 
the  first  part  of  this  agreement  as  impolitic,  and  against  the  latter,  as  an 
impious  encroachment  upon  his  prerogative,  never  formally  ratified  this 
convention,  it  was  observed  witK  considerable  exactness,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  basis  of  that  ecclesiastical  liberty  for  which  the  protestantt 
contended.* 

A  few  days  after  the  convention  at  Frankfort,  Qeoige  duke  of  Saxony 
died  {April  241,  and  his  death  was  an  event  of  great  advantage  to  the  re« 
formation.  That  prince,  the  head  of  the  Albertme,  or  younger  branch  of 
the  Saion  family,  possessed,  as  marquis  of  Misnia  and  Tnurin^a,  extensive 
territories,  comprehending  Dresden,  Lfeipsic,  and  other  cities  now  the 
■lost  considerable  in  the  electorate.  From  the  first  dawn  of  the  reformation^ 
he  had  been  its  enemy  as  avowedly  as  the  electoral  princes  were  its  pro* 
tectors,and  had  carried  on  his  opposition  not  only  with  all  the  zeal  flowing 
fiom  religious  prc^dices,  but  with  a  virulence  inspired  by  personal  an* 
tipathy  to  Luther,  and  irobittered  by  the  domestic  animosity  subsisthig 
between  him  and  the  other  branch  o(  his  family.  By  his  death  without 
iwie,  hb  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Henry«  whose  attachment  to  the 
pcotestant  religion  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  of  his  predecessor  to  popeiy. 
Henry  no  sooner  took  possession  of  his  new  dominions,  than,  dbregardioc 
a  clause  in  Geoige's  will,  dictated  by  hb  bigotry,  whereby  he  bequeathed 
all  his  territories  to  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans,  if  his  brother 
should  attempt  to  make  any  innovation  in  religion,  he  invited  some  pro* 
testant  divines,  and  among  them  Luther  himself,  to  Leipsic.  By  their 
advice  and  assistance,  he  overturned  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  system  of 
ancient  rites,  establishing  the  full  exercise  of  the  reformed  relifpon  with 
the  universal  applause  of  his  subjects,  who  had  long  wished  for  this  chanee» 
which  the  authority  of  their  duke  alone  had  hitherto  prevented.!  This 
levolution  delivered  the  protestants  from  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed  by  having  an  inveterate  enemy  situated  in  the  middle  of  their 
territories ;  and  tl^y  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  possessions 
<^  the  princes  and  cities  attached  to  their  cause,  extended  in  one  great 
and  almost  unbroken  line  from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  at  Nice,  an  event  happened,  which 
satisfied  all  Europe  that  Charles  had  prosecuted  the  war  to  the  utmost  ex* 
tiemity  that  the  state  of  his  affairs  would  permit.  Vast  arrears  were  dne 
k>  his  troops,  whom  he  had  long  amused  with  vain  hopes  and  pfomiset* 
As  they  now  foresaw  what  little  attention  would  be  paid  to  their  demand% 
mtea  Dy  the  re-estal)lishment  of  peace  their  services  became  of  less  !■»• 
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ttortance,  they  lost  all  patience^  broke  out  into  an  open  mntinyy  and  dedanai 
imt  tbey  thought  themselves  entitled  to  seize  by  \'iolence  what  was  d^ 
tained  from  them  contrary  to  all  justice.  Nor  was  this  sinrit  of  sedition 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  eroperor*s  dominions }  the  mutiny  was  almoal 
M  eeneraJ  as  tiie  grievance  which  gave  rise  to  it.  1^  soldiers  in  tbe 
Mifanerie  plundeicd  tbe  open  country  without  control,  and  filled  the  capital 
kself  with  consternation.  Those  in  g^arrison  at  Ooletta  threatened  to  giv« 
up  that  important  fortress  to  Barbarossa.  In  Stciljr,  the  troops  proce^led 
Id  still  greater  excesses ;  having  driven  away  their  officers,  they  elect«4 
others  in  their  stead,  defeated  a  body  oC  men  whom  the  viceroy  aenl 
against  them,  took -and  pillaged  several  cities,  conducting  themf^lves  aft 
the  while  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  operations  resembled  rather  tbe 
Mular  proceeding  of  a  concerted  rebellion,  than  the  rashness  and  violeooa 
oTa  military  mutiny.  But  by  tbe  address  and  prudence  of  the  general^ 
wboi  partly  by  borrowing  money  in  their  own  name,  or  in  that  of  tbair 
■laster,  partly  by  extorting  large  sums  from  the  cities  in  their  respectiYt 
provinces,  raised,  what  was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  the  soldien, 
these  insurrections  were  quelled.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops  weia 
disbanded,  such  a  number  only  being  kept  in  pay  as  was  necessary  for 
garrisoning  the  principal  towns,  and  protecting  the  seacoasts  from  the 
Stfults  of  the  Turks.* 

It  was  happy  for  the  emperor  that  the  abilities  of  his  generals  extricated 
Vim  out  of  tnese  difficulties,  which  it  exceeded  his  own  power  to  have 
■amoved.  He  had  depended,  as  his  chief  resource  iinr  dischajring  the 
arrears  doe  to  his  soldiers^  upon  the  subsidies  which  he  expected  from  his 
Gastilian  sul^'ects.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled  the  Cortes  of  Castilt 
at  Toledo,  and  having  represented  to  them  the  extr&ordinary  expense  ol 
his  military  operations,  together  with  the  great  debts  in  which  these  had 
■eoessarily  involved  him,  he  proposed  to  levy  such  supplies  as  the  present 
exigency  of  his  affiiirs  demanded,  by  a  general  excise  on  commodities. 
But  the  Spaniards  already  felt  themselves  oppressed  with  a  load  of  taxes 
Vtoduiown  to  their  ancestors.  They  had  often  complained  that  theircountiy 
was  drained  not  only  of  its  wealth  but  of  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  pro- 
tacute  (quarrels  in  which  it  was  not  interested,  and  to  fight  battles,  nam 
which  it  could  reap  no  benefit ;  and  they  determined  not  to  add  volua> 
tarily  to  their  own  burdens,  or  to  furnish  the  emperor  «^ith  the  Doeans  of 
angagine  in  new  enterprises  no  less  ruinous  to  the  kingdom  than  most  of 
Ibose  which  he  had  hitherto  carried  on.  The  nobles  in  particular  inveighed 
with  great  vehemence  against  the  im|>osition  proposed,  as  an  encroach- 
meot  upon  the  valuable  and  distinguishing  privilege  of  their  order,  that  ol 
being  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tax.  They  demanded  a  cod- 
feience  with  the  representatives  of  the  cities  concerning  the  state  of  the 
nation.  They  contended  that  if  Charles  would  imitate  the  example  of 
his  predecessors,  who  had  resided  constantly  m  Spain,  and  would  avoid 
entangling  himself  in  a  multiplicity  of  transactions  tbreign  to  tbe  conceres 
of  his  Spanish  dominions,  his  stated  revenues  of  the  crown  would  be  fully 
flifficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  government  They  repre- 
snted  to  him,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  lay  new  burdens  upon  the  peoplei 
while  thb  prudent  and  effectual  method  of  re-establishing  public  crediti 
and  securing  national  opulence,  was  totally  neglected.!  Charles,  after 
aombying  arguments,  entreaties,  and  promises,  but  without  success,  in 
ccoer  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  dismissed  the  assembly  with  great  i»> 
diniation.  From  that  period  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  prelates  have  been 
caDed  to  these  assemblies,  on  pretence  that  such  as  pay  no  part  of  the 

Cblic  taxes,  should  not  claim  any  vote  in  laying  them  on.    None  have 
m  admitted  to  the  Cortes  but  the  procurators  or  lepreaentativos  of 
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«%ii(een  cfties.  These  to  the  irainher  of  thirtj-sizy  heiag  two  from  each 
coonmunityy  form  ao  a88embl7  which  bears  no  resemblafice  either  in  powet 
er  dignity  or  independence  toihe  ancient  Cortes,  and  are  absolutely  at  the 
devoBon  of  the  court  in  all  their  determinationB.*  Thus  the  imprudent 
seal  with  which  the  Castilian  nobles  had  supmorted  the  regal  prerogatiref 
iD  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  commons  during  the  commotions  in  the 
Tear  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty^one,  proved  at  last  fata]  to 
their  own  body.  By  enabling  Charles  to  depress  one  of  the  orders  in  the 
slate«  they  destroyed  that  Glance  to  which  the  constitution  owed  its 
security,  and  put  it  in  his  power,  or  in  that  of  his  successors,  to  humble  the 
other,  and  to  strip  it  gradually  of  its  most  valuable  privileges. 

At  the  same  tnne,  however,  the  Spanish  grandees  still  possessed  extra* 
ordinaiT  power  as  well  as  privileges,  which  they  exercised  and»defended 
with  a  naughtiness  peculiar  to  themselves.  Of  this  the  emperor  himself 
had  a  mortifying  proof  during  the  meeting  of  the  Gortes  at  Toledo.  As 
he  was  returning  one  day  from  a  tournament  accompanied  by  most  of  the 
nobility,  one  of  the  sergeants  of  the  court,  out  of  officious  zeal  to  clear  th« 
way  for  the  emperor,  struck  the  duke  of  Infantado's  horse  with  bis  batoon* 
which  that  hai^hty  grandee  resenting,  drew  his  sword,  beat  and  woundea 
the  officer.  Charfes,  provoked  at  such  an  insolent  deed  in  his  presence^ 
Immediately  ordered  Konquillo  the  judge  of  the  court  to  arrest  tne  duke  | 
Rooquillo  advanced  to  execute  his  chai]p;e,  when  the  constable  of  Castile 
Interposing,  checked  him,  claimed  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  a  grandee 
•as  a  privi^ee  of  his  office,  and  condiicted  Infantado  to  his  own  apartment. 
All  toe  nobles  present  were  so  pleased  with  the  boldness  of  the  constable 
in  asserting  the  rights  of  their  order,  that,  desertii^  the  emperor,  th^ 
attended  him  to  his  boose  with  infinite  applauses,  and  Charles  returned  to 
ttie  palace  unaccompanied  by  any  person  but  the  cardinal  Tavera.  The 
emperor,  how  sensible  soever  of  the  affinont,  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  a 
jealous  and  high-spirited  order  of  mfen,  whom  the  slightest  appearance  of 
offence  might  dnve  to  the  most  unwarrantable  extremities.  For  that 
reason,  instead  of  straining  at  any  ill-timed  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  he 
prudently  connived  at  the  arrogance  of  a  body  too  potent  for  him  to  control^ 
and  sent  next  moroii^  to  the  duke  of  Infantadoy  ofierine  to  inflict  what 
punishment  he  pleased  on  the  person  who  had  affronted  him.  The  duke 
considering  this  as  a  fiill  reparation  to  his  honour,  instantly  forgave  the 
officer ;  b^towing  on  him,  besides,  a  considerable  present  as  a  compen* 
sation  for  his  wound.  Thus  the  afl^ir  was  entirely  kngotten  ;t  nor  would 
it  have  deserved  to  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  not  a  striking  example  of  the 
high  and  independent  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nobles  in  that  a^,  as  well  as 
an  instance  or  the  emperor's  dexterity  in  accommodating  his  conduct  to 
the  drcumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

Charies  was  far  from  discovering  the  same  condescension  or  lei^ty 
toward  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  who  not  long  after  broke  out  into  open  re- 
bellion against  his  government.  An  event  which  happened  in  the  year 
one  thousiamd.five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  gave  occasion  to  this  rash  insup- 
lection  so  fatal  to  ttiat  flourishing  city.  At  that  time  the  queen  dowager 
of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  havir^  received  orders  from 
her  brouer  to  invade  France  with  all  the  forces  which  she  could  raisoy 
she  assembled  the  Spates  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  obtained  from  then 
«  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins^  to  defray  the  expense  of 
tiiat  undertaking.  Of  this  sum,  the  county  of  Flanders  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  third  paH  as  its  proportion.  But  tne  citizens  of  Ghent,  the  most 
considerable  city  in  that  country,  averse  to  a  war  with  France,  with  which 
they  carried  on  an  extensive  and  gainfol  ccaimerce,  refused  to  pay  their 
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quotay  and  contended,  that  in  consequence  of  stipulations  between  them 
end  the  ancestors  of  their  present  sovereign  the  einperur,  np  tai  could  be 
levied  upon  them,  unless  they  had  &:tven  their  express  consent  to  the 
imposition  of  it.  The  governess  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that  as 
the  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins  had  been  granted  by  the 
States  of  Flanders,  of  which  their  representatives  were  members,  the^ 
were  bound,  of  courae,  to  conform  to  what  was  enacted  by  them,  as  it  is 
the  fimt  principle  in  society,  on  which  the  tranquillity  and  order  of 
government  depend,  that  the  inclinati^Mis  of  the  minority  must  be  over* 
ruled  by  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  superior  numHer. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  however,  were  not  willins:  to  relinnuish  a  priv1<» 
leg^  of  such  high  importance  as  that  which  they  claimed.  Having  been 
accustomed,  under  the  government  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  to  enjoj 
extensive  immunities,  and  to  be  treated  with  much  indulgence,  they  dis- 
ckined  to  sacrifice  to  the  delegated  pc»werof  a  regent,  those  rights  and 
liberties  which  they  had  oi\en  and  successfully  asserted  against  their 

Seatest  princes.  The  queen,  though  she  endeavoured  at  first  to  soothe 
em,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  their  duty  by  various  concessions,  was  at 
last  so  much  irritated  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  adhered  -to  their 
claim,  that  she  ordered  all  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  on  whom  she  could  lay 
hold  in  any  part  of  the  Netherlands,  to  be  arrested.  But  this  rash  action 
made  an  impression  very  diflferent  from  what  she  expected,  on  men  whoas 
minds  were  agitated  with  all  the  violent  passioiis  which  indignation  at 
opf)ression  and  zeal  for  liberty  ins|)ire.  Less  anected  with  the  danger  of 
their  friends  and  companions,  than  irritated  at  the  governess,  they  openly 
despised  her  authority^  and  sent  deputies  to  the  other  towns  of  Flanderst 
conjuring  them  not  to  abandon  their  country  at  such  a  juncture,  but  to  con* 
cor  with  them  in  vindicating  its  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  a 
v'oman,.  who  either  did  not  know  or  did  not  regard  their  immunities.  AH 
Imt  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  declined  entering  into  any  confederacy 
against  the  governess ;  they  joined,  however,  in  petitioning  her  to  put 
off  the  term  for  payment  of  the  tax  so  long,  that  they  mijg^ht  have  it  in 
their  power  to  send  some  of  their  number  into  Spain,  in  onter  to  lay  their 
title  to  exemption  before  their  sovereign.  This  she  granted  with  some 
4ifficultY.  But  Charles  received  their  commissioners  with  a  hai^btinesi 
to  which  they  were  not  accustomed  from  their  ancient  princes,  ancf  enjoio- 
ing  them  to  yield  the  same  respectful  obedience  to  his  sister,  which  they 
owed  to  him  in  person,  remitted  the  examination  of  their  claim  to  the 
council  of  Malines.  This  courU  which  is  properiy  a  standing  committee 
of  the  pariiament  or  states  of  the  country,  ana  which  possesses  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  as  well  as  criminal,*  i>ronounced 
the  claim  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  be  ill-founded,  and  Appointed  diem 
forthwith  to  pay  their  ]3roportion  of  the  tax. 

Enraged  at  this  decision,  which  they  considered  as  notoriously  unjust, 
and  rendered  desperate  on  seeing  their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  court 
which  was  bound  to  protect  thenr,  the  people  of  Ghent  ran  to  arms  in  a 
tumultuary  manner ;  drove  such  of  the  nobility  as  resided  among  them 
out  of  the  city ;  secured  several  of  the  emperor's  officers ;  put  cne  d 
them  to  the  torture,  whom  they  accused  of  having  stolen  or  destroyed  the 
record  that  contained  a  ^ratification  of  the  privile^^  of  exemption  from 
taxes  which  thej  pleaded ;  chose  a  council  to  which  they  committed  the 
direction  of  their  aflfairs;  gave  orders  for  repairing  and  adding  to  their 
fortifications ;  and  openly  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  their 
iovere^t    Sensible^  however,  of  their  inability  to  support  what  their 
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sea]  had  prompted  them  to  undertake^  and  desirous  of  secunnp  a  pro- 
tector against  the  formidable  forces  by  which  they  might  expect  soon  to 
be  attacked,  they  sent  adme  of  their  number  to  Francis,  offering  not  only 
lo  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign)  and  to  put  hitn  in  immediate  pos« 
session  of  Ghent,  hut  to  assist  him  with  all  their  forces  in  recovering  those 
provinces  in  the  Netherlands,  which  had  ancientl;^  belonged  to  the  crown 
of  France,  and  had  been  so  lately  re-united  to  it  by  the  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  This  unexpected  jproposition  comihg  from  persons 
who  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  performed  instantly  one  part  d*  what 
they  undertook,  and  who  could  contribute  so  effectualfy  towards  the  exe- 
cution of  the  whole,  opened  |pneat  as  well  as  alluring  prospects  to  Francises 
ambition.  The  counties  ot  Flanders  and  Artois  were  of  greater  value 
than  the  dutchy  ot  Milan,  which  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  acquire  with 
passionate  hut  fruitless  desire;  their  situation  with  respect  to  France 
vendered  it  more  easy  to  conquer  or  to  defend  them ;  and  they  might  be 
formed  into  a  separate  principality  for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  no  less  suit- 
able to  his  di^ty  than  that  which  his  father  aimed  at  obtaining.  To 
this,  the  Flemings,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  French  manners  and 
government,  would  not  have  been  averse ;  and  his  own  subjects,  weaiy  <^ 
uieir  destructive  expeditions .  into  Italy,  would  have  turned  their  arms 
towards  this  quarter  with  more  good  will,  and  with  greater  vigour. 
Several  considerations,  nevertheless,  prevented  Francis  from  laying  nold 
of  this  opportunity,  the  most  favourable  in  appearance  which  nad  ever 
presented  itself  of  extending  his  own  dominions,  or  distressing:  the  em- 
peron  From  the  time  of  their  interview  at  Aigues-mortes,  Charles  had 
continued  to  court  the  king  of  France  with  wonderful  attention ;  and  often 
flattered  him  with  hopes  of  gratifying  at  last  his  wishes  concemii^  the 
Milanese,  by  granting  the  investiture  of  it  either  to  him  or  to  one  of  his 
sons.  But  though  these  hopes  and  promises  were  thrown  out  with  no 
other  intention  Sian  to  detach  him  from  his  confederacy  with  the  grand 
aeignior,  or  to  raise  suspicions  in  Solyman^s  mind  by  the  appearance  of  a 
coraial  and  familiar  intercourse  subsistir^  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and^ 
Madrid,  Francis  was  weak  enouffh  to  catch  at  the  shadow  by  which  he 
had  been  so  often  amused,  and  from  ea^^erness  to  seize  it,  relinouished 
what  must  have  proved  a  more  substantial  acquisition.  Besides  this,  the 
dauphin,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  brother,  and  unwilling  that  a  prince  who 
seemed  to  be  of  a  restless  and  enterprising  nature,  should  obtain  an  esta- 
blishment, which  from  its  situation  miglit  be  considered  almost  as  a  domestic 
one,  made  use  of  Montiporency,  who,  bv  a  sii^lar  piece  of  good  fortune, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  favourite  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  to  defeat 
the  application  of  the  Flemings,  and  to  divert  the  king  from  espousing 
their  cause.  Montmorency,  accordingly,  represented,  in  strong  terms,  the 
reputation  and  power  which  Francis  would  acquire  bv  rocoverins  that 
fiwtin^  which  he  formerly  had  in  Italy,  and  that  nothing  would  be  so 
efficacious  to  overcome  the  emperor^s  aversion  to  this  as  a  sacred  adherence 
to  the  truce,  and  refusing,  on  an  occasion  so  invitii^,  to  countenance  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  his  rival.  Francis,  apt  of  himself  to  overrate  the 
value  of  the  Milanese,  because  he  estimated  it  from  the  length  of  tin^e  as 
well  as  from  the  great  efforts  which  he  had  employed  in  order  to  recon- 
quer it,  and  tond  ol  every  action  which  had  the  appearance  of  generosity, 
asbented  without  difficuUy  to  sentiments  so  agreeable  to  his  own,  rejected 
tbc  propositions  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  and  dismissed  their  deputies  with 
a  hareh  answer.* 

NcH  satisfied  with  this,  by  a  further  refinement  in  generosity,  he  com-* 
municated  to  the  emperor  his  whole  negotiation  with  the  malecontentSy 
aod  all  that  be  knew  of  their  schemes  and  intentions,  t    This  convincing 
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proof  of  Francis's  disinterestedness  relieyed  ChaHes  froin  the  most  dis 
quieting  apprehensions,  and  opened  a  way  to  extricate  himself  out  of  all 
his  difficuJties.  He  had  already  received  TuU  information  of  all  the  trans* 
actions  in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  rage  with  which  tfie  people  of 
Ghent  had  taken  arms  against  his  ^vemment.  ^  He  was  tb(m>ughljr 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  qualities  of  his  subjects  in  that  country : 
with  their  love  of  liberty ;  their  attachment  to  their  ancient  privileges  ana 
customs;  as  well  as  the  invincible  obstinacy  with  which  their  minois,  slow 
but  firm  and  oersevering,  adhered  to  any  measure  on  which  they  had  deli- 
berately resolved.  He  easily  saw  what  encouragement  and  support  they 
might  nave  derived  from  the  assistance  of  France ;  and  though  now  free 
fitmi  any  danger  on  that  quartet,  he  was  still  sensible  that  some  immediate 
as  well  as  vigorous  interposition  was  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spirit  of  dissSfection  from  spreading  in  a  country  wherp  the  number  of 
Cities,  the  multitude  of  people,  together  with  the  neat  wealth  diffused 
among  them  by  commerce,  rendered  it  peculiarly  formidable,  and  would 
«u|)ply  it  with  inexhaustible  resources.  No  expedient,  after  long  delibe- 
ration, appeared  to  him  so  effectual  as  his  going  in  person  to  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  governess  his  sister  being  of  the  same  opinion,  warmly 
solicited  him  to  undertake  the  journey.  There  were  only  two  routes 
which  he  Could  take ;  one  by  land  through  Italy  and  Germany,  the  other 
entirely  by  sea,  from  some  port  in  Spain  to  one  in  the  Low-Countries 
But  the  former  was  more  teaipus  than  suited  the  present  exigency  of  his 
afl^irs ;  nor  could  he  in  consistency  with  his  dignity,  or  even  his  safety, 
pass  throjffh  Germany  without  such  a  train  both  of  attendants  and  of  troop, 
as  would  nave  added  greatly  to  the  time  he  must  have  consumed  in  bis 
journey ;  the  latter  was  dangerous  at  this  season,  and  while  he  remained 
uncertain  with  respect  to  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England,  was  not 
to  be  ventured  upon,  unless  under  the  convoy  of  a  powerful  fleet.  This 
perplexing  situation,  in  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  choosing, 
ana  did  not  know  what  to  choose,  inspired  him  at  last  witn  the  singular 
and  seemingly  extravagant  thought  of  passing  through  France,  as  the  most 
expeditious  way  of  reaching  the  Netherlands.  He  proposed  in  his  council 
to  demand  Francis's  permission  for  that  purpose.  All  his  counsellon 
joined  wilh  one  voice  m  condemning  the  measure  as  no  less  rash  than  un- 
precedented. «nd  which  must  infallibly  expose  him  to  disgrace  or  to 
danger ;  to  ai^race,  if  the  demand  were  rejected  in  the  manner  that  be 
had  reason  to  expect ;  to  dan^r,  if  he  put  his  person  in  the  power  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  had  often  oronded,  who  had  ancient  injuries  to  revenge, 
as  well  as  subjects  of  present  contest  still  remainip^  undecided.  SuX 
Charles,  who  had  studied  the  character  of  his  rival  with  ^ater  cafe  and 
more  profound  discernment  than  any  of  his  ministers,  persisted  in  his  plan, 
and  flattered  himself  that  it  might  be  accomplished  not  only  widiout 
danger  to  his  own  person,  but  even  without  th^  expense  oi  any  concession 
detrimental  to  his  crown. 

With  this  view  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  French  ambassadw 
at  his  court,  and  sent  Granville  his  chief  minister  to  Paris,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain from  Francis  permission  to  pass  throt^h  his  dominions,  and  to  promise 
that  he  would  soon  settle  the  affair  of  the  Milanese  to  his  satisfaction.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  entreated  that  Francis  would  not  cfxact  any  new  pro- 
mise, or  even  insist  on  former  engagements,  at  this  juncture,  lest  whatever 
he  should  grant,  under  bis  present  circumstances,  might  seem  rather  to  be 
extorted  by  necessity  than  to  flow  from  friendship  or  the  love  of  justice. 
Francis,  instead  of  attending  to  the  snare  which  such  a  slight  artifice  scarcely 
concealed,  was  so  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  overcoming  an  enemy  by 
acts  of  generosity,  and  so  pleased  with  the  air  of  superiority  which  thlc 
rectitude  and  disinterestedness  of  his  proceedings  gave  him  on  this  occa- 
lioiu  that  he  at  once  assented  to  all  that  was  demaiided.    Judging  of  the 
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•isperar*a  heart  1^  bis  own,  fae  inoagioed  that  the  sentiments  of  g^ratitiide. 
arisiog  from  the  remembrance  of  good  offices  and  liberal  treatment^  wouki 
detcimine  him  more  forcibly  to  fulfil  what  be  had  so  oAen  promised,  tha0 
the  most  precise  stipulations  that  could  be  inserted  in  way  treaty. 

Upon  tnis,  Charles,  to  whom  every  moment  was  precious,  set  out,  no^ 
witltttandinff  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  with  a  smail 
bat  splendia  train  of  about  a  hundred  persons.  At  Bayonne,  on  the  froo* 
tiers  of  France,  he  was  received  by  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 
attended  by  the  constable  Montmorency.    The  two  princes  offered  to  eo 

*  oto  Spain,  and  to  remain  there  as  hostages  for  the  emperor^s  safety;  but  this 
He  rejected,  declaring,  that  he  relied  with  implicit  confidence  on  the  kiiw^'s 
honour,  and  had  never  demanded,  nor  would  accept  of  any  other  plec^t 
(6t  his  security.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  ne  passed,  the  creat^ 
possible  magnificence  was  displayed ;  t&e  magistrates  presented  him  the 
keys  of  the  gates ;  the  prison  doors  were  set  open ;  and  by  the  royal  ho* 
Aourspaid  to  nim,  be  appeared  more  like  the  sovereign  of  the  country  than  a 
foreign  prince  [1540].  The  king  advanced  as  far  as  Chatelherault  to  meet 
him ;  (heir  interview  was  distinguished  by  the  warmest  expressions  of 
iHendship  and  regard.  The^  proceeded  together  towards  Paris,  and 
presented  to  the  inhabitants  oi  that  city,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two 
rival  nKmarchs,  whose  enmity  had  disturbed  and  laid  waste  flurope  during 
twenty  years,  making  their  solemn  entry  together  with  alt  the  symptoms  <h 

•  confidential  harmony,  as  if  they  had  iorgotten  for  ever  past  injuries,  and 
would  never  revive  hostilities  for  the  future** 

Charles  remained  six  days  at  Pads ;  but  amidst  the  perpetual  caresses 
of  the  French  court,  and  the  various  entertainments  contrived  to  amuse  or 
to  do  him  honour,  he  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  continue  his 
journey,  arising  as  much  from  an  apprehension  oTdanger  which  constantly 
haunted  him,  as  from  the  necessity  of  hb  presence  in  the  Low-Countries* 
Conscious  of  the  disingenuity  of  his  own  intentions,  he  trembled  when  he 
reflected  that  some  latal  accident  might  betray  them  to  his  rival,  or 
lead  him  to  suspect  them ;  and  though  his  artifices  to  conceal  them  should 
be  successful,  he  could  not  help  fearing  that  motives  of  interest  mi^ht  at 
last  triumph  over  the  scruples  ol  honour,  and  tempt  Francis  to  avail  himseli 
of  the  advantage  now  in  his  hands.  Nor  were  there  wanting  persouf 
amoiig  the  French  ministers,  who  advised  the  king  to  turn  his  own  arts 
against  the  emperor,  and  as  the  retribution  due  for  so  many  instances  of 
naud  or  falsehood,  to  seize  and  detain  his  person  until  he  granted  him  fuU 
satisfactKM)  with  regard  to  all  the  just  claims  of  the  French  crown,  fiut  wt 
consideration  could  induce  Francis  to  violate  the  faith  which  he  had 
pled^d,  nor  could  any  argument  convince  him  that  Charles,  after  all  the 
promises  that  he  had  given^  and  all  the  favours  which  he  had  received, 
m^ht  still  be  capable  of  deceiving  him.  Full  of  this  false  confidence,  he 
accompanied  him  to  St.  <^intin ;  and  the  two  princes,  who  had  met  him 
CD  the  borders  of  Spain,  did  not  take  leave  of  him  until  he  entered  his  d»* 
minions  in  the  Low-Countries. 

Ab  soon  as  the  emperor  reached  his  own  territories  [Jan.  34],  the  French 
ambassadors  demanded  the  accomplishment  of  what  be  had  promised  coq> 
cemiif^  the  investiture  of  Milan :  but  Charles,  under  the  plausible  pretext 
that  hjs  whole  attention  was  then  engrossed  by  the  consultations  necessary 
towards  suppressing  the  rebellion  in  Ghent,  put  off  the  matter  for  some 
ime.  But  in  order  to  prevent  Francis  from  suspecting  his  sincerity,  he 
slDI  continued  to  talk  of  his  resolutions  with  respect  to  that  matter  in  the 
same  strain  as  when  he  entered  France,  and  even  wrote  to  the  king  mucli 
to  the  same  purpose,  though  in  general  terms,  and  with  equivocal  expre» 
f  which  he  might  afterwards  explain  away  or  interpret  at  pleasure.! 
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Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Ghent,  destitute  of  leadera,  ca- 

Sable  either  of  directing  their  councils  or  conducting  their  troops ;  abai>- 
oned  by  the  French  king,  and  unsupported  by  their  countrymen;  were 
unable  to  resist  their  offended  sovereign,  who  was  ready  to  advance  against 
them  with  one  body  of  troops  which  he  had  raised  in  the  Netherlands,  with 
another  drawn  out  of  Germany,  and  a  third  which  had  arrived  from  Spain 
by  bea.  The  near  approach  of  danger  made  them,  at  hst,  so  sensible  of 
their  own  folly,  that  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor,  imploring  \m 
mercy,  and  offering  to  set  open  their  g^tes  at  his  approach.  Charles,  with- 
out vouchsafing  them  any  other  answer  than  that  ne  would  appear  amo^g 
them  as  their  sovereign,  with  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  in  his  band,  beg[an 
fai«  inarch  at  the  head  cf  his  troops.  Though  he  chose  to  enter  the  city 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Februair,  his  birm-day,  he  was  touched  wim 
nothing  of  thaf  tenderness  or  indulgence  which  was  natural  towards  the 

Slace  of  his  nativity.  Twenty-six  of  the  principal  citizens  were  put  to 
eath  [April  20]  ;  a  greater  number  were  sent  into  banishment ;  the  city 
was  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  its  privileges  and  immunities ;  the  reve- 
nues belonging  to  it  were  confiscated  ;  its  ancient  form  of  government  was 
abolished ;  the  nomination  of  its  magistrates  was  vested  tor  the  future  ib 
the  emperor  and  his  successors ;  a  new  system  of  laws  and  political  admi- 
nistration was  prescribed  ;*  and  in  order  to  bridle  the  seditious  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  orders  were  given  to  erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  which  a  fine  of  a  hundred  and  fif^  thousand  florins  was  imposed 
on  the  inhabitants,  together  with  an  annual  tax  ot^  six  thousand  florins  lor  the 
support  of  the  garrison.!  By  these  rigorous  proceedings,  Charles  not  only 
punished  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  but  set  an  awful  example  of  severity  belbie 
his  other  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  whose  immunities  and  privileges, 
partly  the  entect,  partly  the  cause  of  their  extensive  commerce,  circuni' 
scribed  the  prerogative  of  their  soverei^  within  very  narrow  bounds,  and 
often  stood  in  the  way  of  measures  which  he  wisbecf  to  undertake,  or  fet- 
tered and  retarded  him  in  his  operations, 

Charles  having  thus  vindicated  and  re-establisbel  his  authority  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  beir^  now  under  no  necessity  of  continuing  the  same  scene 
of  falsehood  and  dissimulation  with  which  he  had  lof^  amused  Francis, 
began  gradually  to  throw  aside  the  veil  under  which  he  had  concealed  his 
mtentions  with  respect  to  the  Milanese.  At  first,  he  eluded  the  demands  of 
the  French  ambassadors,  when  they  again  reminded  him  of  his  promises ; 
then  he  proposed,  by  way  of  e<)uivalent  for  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  to  grant 
the  duke  ot  Orleans  the  investiture  of  Flanders,  cloggmg  the  oflfer,  how- 
ever, with  impracticable  conditions,  or  such  as  he  knew  would  be  re^ted.J 
At  last,  being  driven  from  all  his  evasions  and  subterfuges  by  their  insisting 
for  a  €at^;orical  answer,  he  peremptorily  refused  to  give  up  a  tenitory  3 
such  value,  or  voluntarily  to  make  such  a  liberal  addition  to  the  strength 
of  an  enemy,  by  diminishing  his  own  power.§  He  denied,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  ever  made  any  promise  which  could  bind  him  to  an  action 
80  foolish,  and  so  contrary  to  his  own  intepest.jl 

'  Of  all  the  transact k>ns  in  the  emperor*s  life,  this,  without  doubt,  reflects 
the  greatest  dishonour  on  his  repulation.lT  Though  Charles  was  not  ex- 
tremely scrupulous  at  other  times  about  the  means  which  be  employed  for 
accomplishinig  his  ends,  and  was  not  always  observant  of  the  strict  precepts 
oi  veracity  and  honour,  he  had  hitherto  maintained  some  regard  lor  the 
maxims  of  that  less  precise  and  ri^id  morality  by  which  monarclis  think 
limnselves  entitled  to  reflate  their  conduct.  But,  on  this  occaskxi,  the 
scheme  that  he  formed  ot  deceiving  a  generous  and  open-headed  prince  > 
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Ae  illiberal  and  mean  artifices  by  which  he  carried  it  on  ;  the  insensibili^ 
with  which  he  received  all  the  marks  of  his  friendship,  as  well  as  the 
n^titjde  with  which  he  rec^tjited  them*  are  ail  equally  unbecoming  the 
d&iity  of  his  character,  and  inconsistent  with  the  grandeur  of  his  views. 

This  transaction  exposed  Francis  to  as  much  scorn  as  it  did  the  epriperar 
to  censure.  After  the  experience  of  a  lone  reign,  after  so  many  opportuni* 
t^  of  discovering  the  duplicity  and  artifices  of  his  rival,  the  credulous 
•implicity  with  which  he  trusted  him  at  this  juncture  seemed  to  merit  no 
other  return  than  what  it  actually  met  with.  Francis,  however,  remon« 
strated  and  exclaimed,  as  if  this  had  been  the  first  ianance  in  which  the 
emperor  had  deceived  him.  Feeling,  as  is  usual,  the  insult  which  wa$ 
offered  to  his  understandins^  still  more  sensibly  than  the  injury  done  to  his 
interest,  he  discovered  such  resentment,  as  made  it  obvious  that  he  wouli 
lay  hold  on  the  first  opportunity  of  being  revenged,  and  that  a  war,  no  lesi 
rancorous  than  that  which  had  so  lately  raged,  would  soon  break  out  anew 
in  Europe. 

But  singular  as  the  transaction  which  has  been*  related  may  appear,  this 
year  is  rendered  still  more  memorable  by  the  establishment  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits ;  a  body  whose  influence  on  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs 
hath  been  so  considerable,  that  an  account  of  the  genius  of  its  laws  and 
rovemment  justly  merits  a  place  in  history.  When  men  take  a  view  of 
Uie  rapid  progress  of  this  society  towards  wealth  and  power ;  when  they 
contemplate  the  admirable  prudence  with  which  it  has  been  eovemed ;  wheo 
they  attend  to  the  persevering  and  systematic  spirit  with  which  its  schemes 
have  been  carried  on ;  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  such  a  singular  institution  to  the 
superior  wisdom  of  its  founder,  and  to  suppose  that  he  had  formed  and 
digested  his  plan  with  profound  policy.  Bat  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the  other 
monastic  orders,  are  indebted  for  the  existence  of  their  order  not  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  founder,  but  to  his  enthusiasm.  Ignatio  Loyola,  whom  1 
have  already  mentioned  on  occasion  of  the  wound  which  he  received  ill 
defending  Pampeluna,*  was  a  fanatic  distinguished  by  extravagancies  ia 
sentiment  and  conduct,  no  less  incompatible  with  the  maxims  of  sober 
reason,  than  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  The  wild  adventures^ 
and  visionary  schemes,  in  which  his  enthusiasm  engaged  him,  equal  any 
thing  recorded  in  the  legends  of  the  Romish  saints ;  but  are  unworthy  of 
notice  in  histoiy. 

^  Prompted  by  thb  fanatical  spirit,  or  incited  by  the  love  of  power  and 
distinction,  from  wliich  such  pretenders  to  superior  sanctitjr  are  not  exempt, 
Loyola  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  rel^ious  order.  Tne 
plan,  which  he  formed  of  its  constitution  and  laws,  was  suggested,  as  he 
gave  out,  and  as  bis  followers  still  teach,  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
Eeaven.f  But  notwithstanding  this  high  pretension,  his  design  met  at  first 
with  violent  opposition.  The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had  applied  tor  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the  institution,  referred  his  petition  to  a 
committee  of  cardinals.  They  represented  the  establishment  to  be  uii-> 
necessanr  as  well  as  dai^rous,  ana  Paul  refijsed  to  grant  his  approbation 
of  it.  At  last,  Loyola  removed  all  his  scruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was 
hnpossible  for  any  pope  to  resist.  He  proposed,  that  besides  the  three 
▼ows  of  poverty,  of  chastity,  and  of  monastic  obedience,  which  are  common 
to  all  the  orders  of  regulars,  the  members  of  his  society  should  take  a  fourth 
TOW  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding  themselves  to  go  wtiithersoever  be 
^KHild  command  for  the  service  of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing 
fiom  the  holy  see  for  tlit>ir  support.  At  a  time  when  the  papal  aulhonty 
had  received  such  a  sliock  by  the  revolt  of  so  many  nations  from  tlie 
Romish  cburdi ;  at  a  time  when  eveiy  part  of  the  popish  system  was 

•  See  Bonk  a  p.  ISQi  f  Chmpte  rendu  dei  eoMHtntlnnM  4ei  Jawtoi  an  PnlwaentSe  Pii» 
ftaee,  pvM.de  Moaelw,  p,  Sttl 
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Attdeked  with  so  much  rlolefice  and  success,  the  tcquisitioo  of  a  bodj  of^ 
ttien,  thus  peculiarly  deroted  to  the  see  of  Roiiie.«od  wbom  it  migbt  set 
m  ooposition  to  all  its  eneoiies,  was  an  object  of  the  h^best  conseqnence 
Paul,  instantly  perceirii^  Uiis,  confinned  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits  by 
his  bull  [Sept.  S7] ;  gracSed  the  most  ample  privileges  to  the  members  oc 
the  society ;  and  api>ointed  Loyola  to  be  the  first  general  of  the  order 
The  event  had  fully  justified  Paul's  discernment,  in  expecting  such  bene- 
ficial consequences  to  the  see  of  Rome  from  this  institution.  In  less  than 
half  a  century,  the  society  obtained  establishments  in  every  oountiy  that 
adhered  to  the  Roman  catholic  church ;  its  power  and  wealth  increased 
amazingly ;  die  number  of  its  members  became  great ;  their  character  as 
well  as  accomplishments  were  still  greater;  and  the  Jesuits  wem 
celebrated  by  the  friends,  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  faith^ 
•8  the  most  able  and  enterprising  order  m  the  church. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  Uie  society  were  perfected  by  Laynez  and 
Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  who  succeeded  Loyola,  men  far  superior  to 
their  master  in  abilitiesrsind  in  the  science  of  ^vemment  They  framed 
that  system  of  profound  and  artful  policy  which  distinguishes  the  order. 
The  lare^  infusion  of  fanaticism,  mingled  with  its  regulations,  should  be 
imputecTto  Loyola  its  fisunder.  Many  circumstances  concurred  in  giving 
a  j>eculiari^  of'^character  to  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  in  forming  the  members 
M  it  not  only  to  take  a  greater  part  in  the  a£fajrs  of  the  world  than  air^  other 
body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  superior  influence  in  the  conduct  of  then. 

Tne  primaiT  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic  orders  is  to  separate  men 
from  the  worid,  ana  from  any  concern  in  its  afiEaiirs.  In  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  the  ckMster,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  salvatkn  by  extra- 
ordinary acts  of  mortification  and  piety.  He  is  dead  to  the  wc^d,  and 
ooght  not  to  mingle  in  its  transactions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  man- 
kind, but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the  contraiy,  the  Jesuits 
are  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  formed  ibr  action.  They  are  chosen 
soldiers,  bound  to  exert  themselves  continually  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
of  the  pope,  his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends  to  instruct  the  ignorant ; 
whatever  can  be  of  use  to  reclaim  or  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  holy  see, 
is  their  proper  object  That  they  may  have  full  leisure  for  this  active 
iervic^,  Hhey  are  totally  exempted  from  those  functions,  the  perfonnanco 
of  which  is  the  chief  business  of  other  monks.  They  appear  in  no  proces- 
sions ;  they  practise  no  r^orous  austerities ;  they  do  not  consume  one  half 
of  their  time  in  the  repetition  of  tedious  offices.*  But  they  are  required  t» 
attend  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  influence  whidi 
these  may  have  upon  religion ;  they  are  directed  to  study  the  dispositioni 
of  persons  in  high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendship  ;T  and  by  the  vei^ 
oonstitution,  as  well  as  genius  of  the  order,  a  spirit  of  action  and  intrigue  tt 
infused  into  all  its  members. 

As  the  object  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  differed  from  that  of  the  other 
Monastic  orders,  the  diversity  veas  no  less  m  the  form  of  its  government. 
The  other  orders  are  to  be  considered  as  voluntary  associations,  in  which 
whatever  affects  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by  the  common  suffrage  of  all 
its  members.  The  executive  power  is  vested  iif  the  persons  placed  at  the 
head  of  each  convent,  or  of  the  whole  society  *  the  legislative  authority  re- 
tides  in  the  community.  Affairs  of  moment,  relating  to  particular  conventSi 
m  determined  in  conventual  chapters ;  such  as  respect  the  whole  order 
are  considered  in  general  confi:r€«^tions.  But  Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of 
mplicit  obedience,  which  be  bad  derived  from  his  military  profession,  ap« 
pointed  that  the  government  of  his  order  shouki  be  purely  monarchical  A 
geaeraly-choteo  for  lUe  by  deputies  from  the  several  provinces,  \ 


^  •  OompUB  rendu  par  M.  de  Moncter,  p.  xilL  990.    Sur  la  DeMmct.  dei  JenitM,  par  M.d*AliB 
l«t|>.4S.      t  CoupiepBrB  deMonetar.p.  CC 
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power  that  was  supreme  and  independent,  extending  to  every  persoiiy  and 
to  every  case.  He,  by  his  sole  authority,  nominated  provincials,  rectors, 
and  eveiy  other  officer  employed  in^  the  government  of  the  socie^,  and 
could  remove  them  at  pleasure.  In  him  was  vested  the  sovereign  aoroinid- 
tiation  of  the  revenues  and  fqnds  of  the  order.  Every  member  belongiv 
to  it  was  at  his  disposal ;  and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate^  he  could 
impose  on  them  any  task,  or  emploj  them  in  what  service  soever  he  pleased. 
To  his  commands  they  were  rec^uired  not  only  to  yield  outward  obedience^ 
but  to  resign  up  to  him  the  inchnations  of  their  own  wills,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  tfieir  own  understandii^.  They  were  to  listen  to  his  injunctions, 
as  if  they  had  been  uttered  by  Christ  lumself.  Under  his  direction,  they 
were  to  be  mere  passive  instruments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter : 
or  like  dead  carcasses  incapable  of  resistance.*  Such  a  singular  torm  ot 
policy  could  not  fail  to  impress  its  character  on  all  the  members  of  the 
order,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is  not  in  ^^ 
the  annals  of  mankind  any  example  of  such  perfect  despotism,  exerciscMl  / 
not  over  monks  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  dispersed 
among  aU  the  nations  of  the  earth.  ,' 

As  the  constitutions  of  the  order  vest  in  the  ^neral  such  absolute  domi- 
nion oter  all  its  members,  they  carefully  provjde  for  his  being  perfectly 
informed  with  respect  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  his  subjects.  Eveij 
novice  who  offers  himself  asr  a  candidate  for  entering  into  the  order,  is 
obliged  to  manifest  his  conscience  to  the  superior,  or  to  a  person  appointed  - 
by  him ;  and  in  doing  this  is  required  to  confess  not  only  his  sins  and  de- 
fects, but  to  discover  the  inclinations,  the  passions,  ana  the  bent  of  his  • 
soul.  This  manifestation  must  be  renewed  every  six  months.t  The  so- 
ciety, not  satisfied  with  penetrating  in  this  manner  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  heart,  directs  each  member  to  observe  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
nc  vices ;  they  are  constituted  spies  upon  their  conduct ;  and  are  bound  to 
disclose  every  thin^  of  importance  concemii^  them  to  the  superior.  In 
order  that  this  scrutiny  into  their  character  may  be  as  complete  as  possible, 
a  long  noviciate  must  expire,  during  which  they  pass  thit>ugh  the  several 
g^dations  of  ranks  in.  the  society,  and  they  must  have  attained  the  full  age 
of  thirty-three  years  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  take  the  final  vows, 
by  which  they  become  professed  members.J  By  these  various  methods, 
the  superiors,  under  whose  iihmediate  inspection  the  novices  are  placed, 
acquire  a  thoiough  knowledge  of  their  dispositions  and  talents.  In  order 
that  the  general,  who  is  the  soul  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole  society, 
may  have  under  his  eye  every  thing  necessaiy  to  inform  or  direct  him,  the 
provincials  and  heads  of  the  severd  houses  are  obliged  to  transmit  to  him 
regular  and  frequent  reports  concemii^  the  members  under  their  inspec- 
tion. In  these  they  descend  into  minute  details  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  each  person,  his  abilities,  natural  or  acquired,  his  temi>er9  his 
experience  in  afiktrs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he  is  best 
fit!ed.§    These  reports,  when  digested  and  arranged*  are  entered  into 

*  Oomptemida  aa  Partem,  de  Bietatne,  par  M.  de  Chalotais,  p.  «1,  4ce.  Comiila  par  M.  da 
Moodar,  83. 185. 343.  t  Oompte  par  M.  de  Monclar,  p.  ISl,  See.  t  Comple  par  BL  de  Mond 
915. 341.    Snr  la  Destr.  des  Jes.  par  M.  d' Alemb.  p.  3D. 

(  ir.  da  Chaloiaia  has  made  a  calculation  of  die  nwnber  of  tbeee  repocta,  widcli  Uie  ganena 
of  Uie  Jeauita  muat  annually  receive  according  to  the  regulation!  of  the  socielj.  Tlieae  amount  li 
all  to  ttSB4.  If  thia  rum  lie  divided  by  37,  tbe  number  of  fnovinces  in  the  order,  it  will  appear  that 
177  reporta  concerning  the  state  of  each  province  are  transmitted  to  Rome  annually.  Compte,  p^  tt. 
Beiidea  thia,  there  may  lie.exliaoidkiary  iettea,orsuch  aaareaentbr  theaaoiiitoraor  ipiea  whom 
henaeral  and  provinciate  entertain  in  each  house.  Ck>mpte  par  M.  de  MoocL  p.  43k  HJii  dea  . 
Jeaiutae,  Amit.  1761.  tom.iv.p.56.  The  provinciate  and  heads  of  houaes  not  <mly  report  afwceqptag 
the  BDembeca  of  the  aocie^,  but  aie  bound  to  give  the  aeneralan  account  of  the  dviladbiMjaraa 
country  wherein  they  are  settled,  as  fkr  aa  their  knowledge  of  these  mav  be  of  beaeflf  to  retigkm. 
This  condition  may  extend  to  every  particular,  so  that  the  general  te  Aimiahed  wiib  fuUlnfoiin»tioa 
eonc<»iiliw  the  tMttsactlona  of  every  prince  and  state  in  the  world.  Comple  par  M.  de  Mqpcl,  443L 
Hist,  dea  Jesuit,  ibid.  p.  Sa  When  the  affaira  with  respect  to  which  the  provinciate  or  rectors  write 
are  of  Importance,  th^  are  directed  to  use  ciphera;  and  each  of  theahaaa  paitiaularCipbcrAatt 
ihegeneval.  Oompte  par  M.  Chalotate,  p.  54^i 
Vol.  II.-37 
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iwgirtefg  kept  od  purpose,  that  4be  general  may,  at  one  cooapreheoBive  view, 
tuirey  the  state  of  the  society  ia  eveiy  corner  of  tlie  earth ;  observe  the 
«tialincatioQ8  and  talents  of  its  memfclers ;  and  thus  choote,  vrith  i>erfect 
iiformation,  the  instruments,  which  his  absolute  power  can  employ  io  any 
•tnrice  for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  destine  them.* 

As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  order  of  J^its  to  labour  with 
juwearied  zeal  m  promoting  the  salvation  of  men,  this  enjg^aged  them,  ot 
^course,  in  many  active  functions.  From  their  first  institution,  they  consi- 
dered the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar  province ;  they  aimed  at 
being  spiritual  guides  and  confessors ;  they  preached  frequently  in  order 
to  instruct  the  people ;  they  sent  out  missionaries  to  convert  unbelieving 
nations.  The  novelty  of  tne  institution,  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  its 
objects,  procured  the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  Tne  governors 
ol  the  society  had  the  address  to  avail  themselves  of  eveiy  circumstance  in 
its  favour,  and  in  a  short  time  the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  memben 
increased  wonderfully.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
Ihe  Jesuits  bad  obtained  the  chief  direction  of  the  education  of  youth  m 
every  catholic  country  in  Euroi)e.  They  had  become  the  coniessois  d 
almost  all  its  monarchs,  a  function  of  no  small  importance  in  any  reign, 
but  under  a  weak  prince  superior  even  to  that  of  minister.  They  were 
the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  every  person  eminent  for  rank  or  power. 
They  possessed  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the 
jmfm  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority. 
TIm  advantagts  which  an  active  and  enterprising  body  of  men  m^t 
,  dftDve  from  all  these  circumstances  are  obvious.  They  formed  the  minds 
of  men  in  their  youth.  They  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their 
tdvancad  yeare.  They  possessed,  at  different  periods,  the  clirection  of 
A#  most  considerable  courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled  in  all  af&irs. 
They  took  part  in  every  intrigue-and  revoIutk>n.  The  general,  by  means 
of  the  extensive  intelligence  which  he  received,  could  r^ulate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  order  with  the  most  perfect  discernment,  and  by  means  (n  his 
absolute  power  could  cany  them  on  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  efiectt 
Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth  continued  to  increase. 
Various  expedients  were  devised  for  eluding[  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of 
poverty.  The  order  acquired  ample  possessions  in  every  catholic  countiy ; 
and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence  of  its  public  nuildings,  togetlier 
with  the  value  o(  its  property,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied,  wim  the  most 
opulent  of  the  monastic  fraternities.  Besides  the  sources  of  wealth  onc- 
moo  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  Unc^r  pretext  of  promoting  the  success  of  their 
missions,  and  of  fadiitating  the  aujpport  of  their  missionaries,  they  obtained 
a  special  license  from  the  court  of  Home,  to  trade  with  the  nations  which 
the^  laboured  to  convert.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  They 
<»ened  warehouses  in  diflerent  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended 
their  commodities.  Not  satisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imitated  the 
example  of  other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed  at  obtaimng  settlements. 
Tbey  acquired  possession  accordingly  of  a  large  and  fertile  province  in  the 
•outhem  continent  of  America,  ana  reigned  as  sovereigns  over  some 
liundred  thousand  subjects.} 

».SS.9S3. 

B  insdfkition  of  the  order* 

Uieirflrat  intUutkrutbe 

.^...^..^  ^. «..,....  . .-.w.  ~^  ^^  ^^^^...^  „,^  ..»..».»» .wJ  dftotf-one.    In  tbt^  jreor  mC, 

«M  ord«r  posMned  twepnHbor  mrofeu$d  bouwa ;  flfly-nine  hooset  of  probetlon ;  three  btAdred 
•od  fofty  R^Mencef;  ilz  nnodred  wd  twelve  oolleget;  two  hundred  aiMrioM;  one  bundled  nai 
IteraefllnadMiiid  boMdkiracbooii;  and  conlsied  of  19,906  JeMdHi    Htal.  det  JeMiUea,  torn  i 

^4«feS^deiJcti?  1»-I9l|*c 
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UohamMly  for  madcind,  the  vast  influence  >vhich  the  order  of  Jesuiti 
acquired  hj  all  theae  different  means,  has  been  often  exerted  with  the 
most  pernicious  effect  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline  observed 
by  the  society  in  forming  its  membeTS,  and  such  the  fundamentsrl  maxims 
in  its  constitutiof^  that  every  Jesuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  interest  of  the 
order  as  the  capital  oly'ectt  to  which  every  consideration  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. This  spirit  of  attachment  to  their  order,  the  most  ardent,  perhaps, 
thai  ever  influenced  any  body  of  men,*  is  the  characteristic  principle  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  serves  as  a  key  to  the  eenius  of  their  policy,  as  well  as  to 
the  peculiarities  in  thefr  sentiments  andconduct. 

As  it  wsfi  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  society,  that  its  members 
should  poness  an  ascendant  over  persons  in  hig^  rank  or  of  great  power, 
the  desire  of  acauiring  and  preserving  such  a  direction  of  thehr  conduct, 
with  greater  facility,  has  led  the  Jesuits  to  propa^te  a  system  of  relaxed 
and  pliant  morality,  which  accommodates  itseltto  the  passions  of  men, 
which  justifies  their  vices^  which  tolerates  their  imperfections,  i^hich 
authorizes  almost  every  action  that  the  most  audacious  or  crafty  politician 
would  wish  to  perpetrate. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
aervatkm  of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jesuits,  influenced  by  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  society,  hsve  been  the  most 
zealous  patrons  of  those  doctrines  whkh  tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power 
on  the  ruins  of  civil  government.  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
Rome  a  jurisdiction  as  extensive  and  absolute  as  was  claimed  by  the  most 
presumptuiyis  pontiflfo  in  the  dark  ages.  The^r  have  contended  for  the  entire 
independence  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magistrate.  They  have  published 
such  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  opposing  princes  who  were  enemies  of 
the  catholic  faith,  as  countenanced  the  most  atrocious  crimes,'  and  tended 
to  dissolve  all  the  ties  which  connect  subjects  with  their  rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority  from  the  zeal  with 
which  it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Rombh  church  against  the  attacks 
of  the  reformers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  distinction,  have  considered 
it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  cotnbat  the  opinions,  and  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  prcrtestants.  They  have  made  use  of  every  art,  and  have  employed 
eveiy  weapon  against  them.  They  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
every  gentle  or  tderating  measure  in  their  favour.  They  have  incessantly 
ftirred  up  against  them  all  the  race  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  persecution. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  nave,  indeed,  ventured  to  teach  the  same 
pernicious  doctrines,  and  have  held  opinions  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
order  and  happiness  of  civil  society.  But  thej,  from  reasons  which  are 
obvious,  hsL^m  either  delivered  such  opiniois  with  gveater  reserve,  or  have 
propagated  tiiem  with  less  success.  Whoever  recollects  the  events  which 
Dave  happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries,  will  find  that  the  Jesuits 
may  justfy  be  considered  as  responsible  for  most  of  the  pernicious  effects 
arising  from  that  corrupt  and  dangerooa  casuistiy,  from  tnose  extrava^t 
tenets  concerning  ecclesiastical  power,  and  from  that  intolerant  spirit, 
which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  the  church  of  Rome  throughovrt  that 
period,  and  which  have  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  civil  societj.f 

But  amidst  many  bad  consequences  flowing  from  the  institution  of^thii 
order,  mankind,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  derived  from  it  some  con- 
siderable advantages.  As  the  Jesuits  made  the  education  of  youth  one  of 
their  capital  objects,  and  as  their  first  attempts  to  establish  collepres  for  the 
leception  of  students  were  violently  opposed  by  the  universities  in  diftren^ 
couBtries,  it  became  necessary  for  them,  as  the  most  effectual  methoi  oC 
Acquiring  the  public  favour,  to  surpass  their  rivals  in  science  and  industry. 
This  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  study  of  ancient  lit«rat«»re  ,wUli 
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extraordioaiy  ardour.  Tliis  put  them  upon  various  methods  for  fedlitafiug^ 
the  instructioD  of  youth ;  and  by  the  improTements  which  dier  made  b  it, 
they  have  contributed  so  much  towarcb  the  process  of  polite  leanHn^, 
that  on  this  account  they  have  merited  well  of  society.  Nor  has  the  order 
of  Jesuits  been  successful  only  in  teachings  the  elements  of  literature ;  it 
has  produced  likewise  emment  masters  in  many  branches  of  science^  and 
can  alone  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  othei 
religious  fraternities  taken  together.* 

But  it  is  in  the  new  world  that  the  Jesuits  have  exhibited  the  roosf 
wonderful  display  of  their  abilities,  and  have  contributed  most  effectually 
to  the  bene6t  of  the  human  species.  The  conquerors  of  that  ^cnrtunate 
quarter  of  the  elobe  acted ^t  first  as  if  thej  had  nothing  in  view,  but  to 
plunder,  to  ens^ve,  and  to  exterminate  its  inhabitants*  The  Jesuits  akme 
made  humanity  the  object  of  their  settling  there.  About  the  be^^imiing 
of  the  last  centuiy,  they  obtained  admission  into  the  fertile  provmce  of 
Paraguay,  which  sttetches  across  the  southern  continent  of  America,  from 
the  east  side  of  the  inmiense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  to  the  confines  of  the 
Soanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river  de  la  Plata. 
They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  little  different  from  that  which  takes 
place  among  men  when  they  first  be^in  to  unite  together;  .strangers  to  the 
arts ;  subsistii^  precariously  by  hunting  or  fishing ;  and  hardly  acquainted 
with  the  fimt  principles  of  subordination  and  government  The  Jesuits 
set  themselves  to  instruct  and  to  civilize  these  savages.  They  taught 
them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  animals,  and  to  buila  houses. 
They  brought  them  to  live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to 
arts  and  manufactures.  They  made  them  taste  the  sweets  of  society ;  and 
accustomed  them  to  the  blessii^  of  security  and  order.  These  people 
becaune  the  subjects  of  their  benefactors ;  who  have  governed  them  with 
a  tender  attention,  resembling  that  with  which  a  fat&r  directs  his  chil- 
dren. Respected  and  beloved  almost  to  adoration,  a  few  Jesuits  presided 
over  some  hundred  thousand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  peifect  ecjuality 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each  of  them  was  obliged  to 
labour,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  their 
fields,  toeether  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry  of  eveij  species,  were 
deposited  in  common  store-houses,  from  which  each  individual  received 
••-very  thing  neces^ry  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  By  this  institution, 
almost  all  the  passions  which  disturo  the  peace  of  sociefy,  and  render  the 
members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguished.  A  few  magistrates,  chosen 
from  among  their  countiymen  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Watched  over 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  secured  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  sangui- 
nary punishments  frequent  under  other  governments  were  unknown.  An 
admpnition  from  a  Jesuit,  a  slight  marR  of  infamy,  or,  on  some  singular 
occasion,  a  few  lashes  with  a  whip,  were  sufficient  to  maintain  good  order 
among  these  innocent  and  happy  people.! 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  e£K>rt  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  good  of  man- 

*  Bf.  d^Atemb^  has  obgerred,  Uiat  thoogh  Uie  Jeaults  have  made  eAtraurdlnaty  laugiei  in 
eruditioo  of  eveiy  ipeciea ;  UxNigb  ihej  can  reckon  up  many  of  tbeir  bretbrem  )vmo  liave  bcm 
eminent  madiematicians,  antiquaries,  and  criticB ;  ttiougli  they  have  eyen  formed  aame  oraton  of 
reputati<m ;  yet  the  order  baa  never  produced  one  man,  whose  mind  waa  ao  much  enligbtened  with 
aound  knowledie  aa  to  merit  the  name  of  a  philosopher.  But  It  seems  to  be  the  onavoidaUe  effect 
oC  monastic  education  to  contract  and  fetter  the  human  m'md.  The  panial  attachment  «f  a 
mcmk  to  the  interest  of  liis  order,  which  is  often  incompaUble  with  that  of  other  dtixens ;  the  babk 
of  impltctt  obedience  to  the  wHl  of  a  «uperior,  together  with  the  fVequent  return  of  the  wearisome 
an4  frivolous  duties  of  the  cloister,  debase  iiis  fhcultle*,  and  extinguish  that  noeroslty  of  wanthnrat 
M  sftrit,*  which  qaalifles  men  for  thinking  or  feeUng  Justly  with  respect  to  what  is  proper  in  life  and 
conduflt.  Father  Paul  of  Venice  is,  periiaps.  the  only  person  educated  in  a  cloister,  that  ever  Was 
altogether  superior  to  its  prej^udioes,  or  who  viewed  the  transactfama  of  men,  and  reasoned  conoen-  • 
ing  tba  interests  of  socie^,  with  the  enlaiged  sentiments  of  a  phUoaopber,  with  the  diaoenmicnt  of 
aman  conversant  In  affurs.  and  with  the  liberality  of  a  genttanan. 

fHist.  dtt  Paraguaypar  Pere  de  Charlevoix,  torn.  iL4S,&c  Voyage  an  Pemi  pw  Doa  6  Jua 
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khid,  the  |;eiiiii8  and  spirit  of  their  order  have  miDgled  and  are  discernible. 
The  J  plainlj  aimed  at  establishiog^  in  Paraguay  an  independent  empirey 
subject  to  the  society  alooey  and  which,  by  the  superior  excellence  of  its 
eoQstittttion  and  pdice,  could  scarcely  haTe  failed  to  extend  its  dominion 
over  all  the  soutneni  continent  of  America.  With  this  Tiew,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  in  the  actjftcent  settlements  from  ac- 
quiring any  dangerous  influence  over  the  people  within  the  limits  of  the 
province  subject  to  the  society,  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  In- 
dians with  hatred  and  contempt  of  theae  nations.  They  cut  on  all  inter* 
course  between  their  subjects  and  the  Spanish  or  Porti^ese  settlements. 
They  j^rohibited  airy  private  trader  of  either  nation  nam  entering  their 
temtcnies.  When  tney  were  obl^ed  to  admit  any  person  in  a  i)uhnc  cha- 
racter from  the  neighbouring  governments,  ther  did  not  permit  him  to  have 
any  conversation  with  their  subjects,  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to 
ei^r  the  house  where  these  strangers  resided,  unless  in  the  presence  of  a 
Jesuit.  Ib  order  to  render  any  communication  between  them  as  difficult  aa 
possible,  they  industriously  avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge  oi 
the  Spanish,  or  of  any  other  European  language ;  but  encouraged  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  wfaidi  they  had  civilized,  to  acquire  a  certain- dialect  of  the 
Indian  tongue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  universal  langua^  through- 
out their  dominions.  As  all  these  precautions,  without  militaiy  force, 
would  have  he&i  insufficient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  secure  and 
permanent,  ihev  instructed  their  sutgects  in  the  European  arts  c^  war. 
They  formed  tnem  into  bodies  of  cavalry^and  infantry,  completely  armed 
and  r^ularly  disciplined.  They  provided  a  great  train  of  artifleiy,  as 
well  as  magazines  stored  with  all  the  implements  of  war.  Thus  they 
established  an  army  so  numerous  and  well  appointed*  as  to  be  formidable 
in  a  country,  where  a  few  sickly  and  ill-disciplined  battalions  composed 
all  the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or  Portug^ese.^ 

The  Jesuits  gained  no  consideralHe  degree  of  power  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  who,  with  his  usual  sa^ci^,  discenied  the  dai^erous  ten- 
dency of  the  institution,  and  checked  its  progress.!  But  as  the  order  was 
founded  in  the  period  of  which  I  write  the  history,  and  as  the  age  to 
which  I  address  this  work  hath  seen  its  fall,  the  view  which  I  have  exhi- 
bited of  the  laws  and  genius  of  this  formidable  body  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
unacceptable  to  mj  readers ;  especially  as  one  circumstance  has  enabled 
me  to  enter  into  this  detail  with  particular  advantage.  Europe  had  ob- 
served, for  two  centnries.  the  ambition  and  power  of  the  order.  But 
while  It  felt  many  (atal  efltects  of  these,  it  could  not  fully  discern  the  causes 
to  which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquamted  virith  many  of 
the  ^qgular  reirulations  in  the  political  constitution  or  government  of  the 
Jesuit^  which  formed  the  enterprising  spirit  of  intr^e  that  distinguished 
Its  members,  and  elevated  the  oody  itself  to  such  a  hek;ht  of  povirer.  It 
was  a  fundamental  maxim  with  the  Jesuits,  from  their  first  institution,  not 
to  publirii  the  rules  of  their  order.  These  fhey  kept  concealed  as  an  im- 
penetrable mystery.  They  never  communicated  tnem  to  strangers ;  nor 
even  to  the  greater  part  of  their  own  members.  They  refused  to  produce 
them  when  required  by  courts  of  justice  ^  and  by  a  strange  solecism  m 
policy,  the  civil  power  m  diffi»rent  countrns  authorized  or  connived  at  the 
establishment  of  an  order  of  men,  whose  constitution  and  laws  were  con- 
cealed with  a  solicitude  which  alone  was  a  gooa  reason  for  ezchidm 
them.  During  the  prosecutions  lately  carried  on  against  them  in  Portugal 
and  France,  the  Jesuits  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  produce  the  iim» 
terious  volumes  of  their  institute.  By  the  aid  of  these  authentic  records, 
the  principles  of  their  government  may  be  delineated,  and  the  sources  of 
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tiieir  power  mv^igated  with  a  degree  of  ceiiamty  and  preciaoD»  which* 
previous  to  that  eventy  it  was  imjpossible  to  attain.*  But  as  I  have  poiated 
out  the  dangerous  lendency  of  toe  constitution  and  spirit  of  the  order  with 
the  freedom  beowiog  an  historian^  the  candour  and  impartidity  no  less 
requisite  in  that  churactet  call  on  mft  to  add  one  obserratiooy  that  no  class 
of  regular  cleigj  in  the  Remisfa  church  has  been  more  eminent  for  deceocj 
and  even  purity  of  manners,  than  (fee  major  part  of  the  order  ot  Jesuits.! 
The  maxims  oF  an  intriguini^y  ambitious^  interested  policy,  might  infiuence 
those  who  governed  the  societ^r,  and  mieht  even  corrupt  the  heart,  and 
petirert  the  conduct  of  some  individual  while  (he  peater  number,  en» 
ffa^d  in  ^enirf  pursuits,  or  employed  in  the  functions  of  religion,  was 
ten  4o  the  guidance  of  those  common  principles  which  restrain  nen  torn 
vice,  and  excite  them  to  what  is  becoming  and  laudable.  The  causes 
which  occasioned  the  ruia  of  thm  mighty  body,  as  well  as  the  circsm* 
stances  and  efifects  with  whkh  it  has  been  attended  in  the  different  coun- 
tries  of  Europe,  though  objects  extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  eveiy 
intelligent  observer  of  human  afihirs,  do  not  fall  withhi  tiie  period  (A  this 
histoiy. 

No  sooner  had  Charies  re-established  order  m  the  Low-Countries,  than 
lie  was  obliged  to  turn  hb  attention  to  the  affairs  hi  G«itnany.  The  pro 
testants  preraed  him  earnestly  to  appoint  that  conference  between  a  select 
number  of  the' divines  of  each  party*  vrhich  had  been  stipulated  m  the 
convention  fit  Frankfort.  The  pope  considered  such  an  attempt  to  exa- 
mine into  the  points  in  dispute,  or  to  decide  concerning  them,  as  derop- 
toiy  to  his  right  of  being  the  supreme  judge  in  controversy ;  and  being 
convinced  that  such  a  conference  would  either  be  ineffisctual  by  deter- 
mimng  nothing,  or  prove  dangerous  by  determining  too  much,  he  employed 
eveiy  art  to  prevent  it  The  emperor,  however,  finding  it  more  Tor  hb 
interest  to  soothe  the  Germans  than  to  gratify  Paul,  paid  little  regard  to 
hb  remonstrances.  In  a  diet  held  at  Uaguenaw  [June  25],  matters  were 
ripened  for  the  conference.  In  another  diet  assembled  at  Worms  [Dec. 
6],  the  conference  was  be^n,  Melancthon  on  the  one  side  and  Eckius  on 
the  other  sustaining  the  principal  part  in  the  dispute ;  but  after  they  had 
made  some  progress,  though  without  concludioe  any  thing,  it  was  sus- 
pended by  the  emperor's  command,  that  it  might  oe  renewed  with  greater 
solemnity  in  his  own  presence,  in  a  diet  summoned  to  meet  at  Ratis- 
bon  [1641].  Thb  assembly  was  opened  with  great  pomp,  and  with  a 
general  expectation  that  its  proceedmgs  would  be  vigorous  and  decisive. 
By  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  emperor  was  intrusted  with  the  power 
of  nominating  the  persons  who  should  manage  the  conference,  which  it  was 
agreed  s^oum  be  conducted  not  in  the  form  of  a  public  dbputation,  but 
as  a  friendly  scrutiny  or  examination  into  the  articles  which  had  given  rise 
to  the  present  controversies.  He  appointed  Eckius,  Gropper,  and  Pflug, 
on  the  part  of  the  catholics ;  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Pbtorius,  on  that  ot 
the  Protestants ;  all  noen  of  dbtinguished  reputation  among  (heir  own  ad 
herentSyjand,  except  Eckius,  all  eminent  for  moderation,  as  well  as  desi 
rous  of  peace.    As  they  were  about  to  begin  their  consultations,  the  em 

Seror  put  into  their  hands  a  book,  composed,  as  he  said,  by  a  learned 
ivine  m  the  Low-Countries,  with  such  extraordinary  perspicuity  and  tern 
per,  as,  in  hb  opinion,  might  go  fieur  to  unite  and  comprehend  tlie  two  coo* 
lenou^  parties:    Gropper  a  canon  of  Cologne,  whom  he  had  named 

*  Tbegreater  Mrt  of  my  Infbnnatioii  ooncerniBK  the  gcnreramaBt  and  Iswiof  Uieorderof  JesoMi, 
I  hAve  dmved  m>m  Uie  reports  of  M.  de  Chaloiais,  and  M.  de  MoDclar.  I  rait  not  my  narrative, 
however,  upon  tbte  authority  even  of  than  respectaUe  niagiBtratei  and  eleiant  writers,  but  upon 
tomnmffrable  paaagea  which  they  have  extracted  freib  the  oonstltutions  or  the  order  deported  in 
tlieir  handa.  Hoqd^nian,  a  proteetant  divine  of  Zurich,  in  hit  JKmUH*  J—wUkOy  pilnted  A.  D. 
M19,  pubUihod  amaU  panof  theeonaUtudons«r  tlMMiiti,  of  whkh  Igriona  acddeat  he  haJ 
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«mon^  th€  managen  of  the  conference,  a  man  of  address  as  well  as  of 
erudjtkxi,  was  afterwards  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  this  short 
treatise*  It  contained  positions  with  regard  to  twenty-two  of  the  chief 
articles  in  theology,  which  included  roost  of  the  quesdons  then  agitated 
in  the  controyersy  between  the  LutfaiBxans  and  the  church  of  Rome.  Bj 
ranging  his  sentiments  in  a  natural  order,  and  expressing  them  with  mat 
simplicity :  by  employing  often  the  very  woras  of  scripture,  oi  of  the 
primitive  fathers;  by  softening  the  rigour  of  some  opmions, and  explainmg 
aW43  what  was  absurd  in  others ;  by  concessions,  sometimes  on  one  side, 
And  tometinies  on  the  other ;  and  especially  by  banishing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible scholastic  phrases,  those  words  and  terms  of  arts  in  controversy, 
which  serve  as  badges  of  distinction  to  different  sects,  and  for  which  theo- 
logians often  contend  more  fiercely  than  for  opinions  themselves ;  he  at 
last  fjaned  his  work  in  such  a  manner,  as  promised  fairer  than  any  thing 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted  to  con^Kwe  and  to  terminate  religious 
dissensions*  ^ 

But  the  attention  of  the  age  was  turned,  with  such  acute  observation, 
towards  theological  controversies,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  impose  on  it  by 
any  gloss,  how  artful  or  specious  soever.  The  length  ana  eagerness  of 
the  dispute  had  separated  the  contending  parties  so  completely,  and  ha4 
set  their  minds  at  such  variance,  that  they  were  not  to  be  reconciled  by 
partial  concessions.  All  the  zealous  catholics,  particularly  the  ecclesiastic^ 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  diet,  joined  in  condemnine  Gropper's  treatise  as  too 
favourable  to  the  Lutheran  opinion,  the  poison  ofwhicalieresy  it  conveyed, 
as  they  pretended,  with  greater  danger,  because  it  was  in  some  degree 
disguisea.  The  r^d .  protestants^  es];>ecially  Luther  himself,  and  his 
patron  the  elector  of  Saxony,  were  K>r  rejecting  it  as  an  impious  compound 
of  error  and  truth,  craftily  prepared  that  it  might  impose  on  the  weak, 
the  timid,  and  the  unthinking.  But  the  divines,  to  whom  the  examination 
of  it  was  committed,  entered  upon  that  business  with  greater  deliberation 
and  temper.  As  it  was  more  easy  in  itself^  as  well  as  more  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to  make  concessions,  and  even  alterations 
with  regard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  discussion  whereof  is  confined 
chiefly  to  schools,  and  which  present  nothing  to  the  people  that  either 
strikes  their  imagination  or  affects  their  senses,  fhey  came  to  an  accommo 
dation  about  these  without  much  labour,  and  even  defined  the  great  article 
concerning  justification  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  But,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  points  of  jurisdiction,  where  the  interest  and  authority  orthe 
RcHnan  see  were  concerned,  or  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  external  worship, 
where  eveiy  change  that  could  be  made  must  be  public,  and  draw  the 
<  bservation  of  the  people,  there  the  catholics  were  altogether  untractable . 
nor  could  the  church  either  widi  safety  or  with  honour  abolish  its  ancient 
institutions.  All  the  articles  relative  to  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  autho- 
rity of  councils,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  worship  of 
saints,  and  many  other  particulars,  did  not,  in  their  nature,  admit  of  any 
temperament ;  so  that  after  labouring  long  to  bring  about  an  accomnoda* 
tion  with  respect  to  these,  the  emperor  found  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual. 
Being  impatient,  however,  to  close  the  diet,  he  at  last  prevailed  on  a 
majority  of  the  members  to  approve  of  the  following  recess  fJuly  «8] ; 
**  That  the  articles  concerning  which  the  divines  had  agreed  m  me  con- 
ference, should  be  held  as  points  decided,  and  be  observed  inviolably  bj* 
all ;  that  the  other  articles,  about  which  they  had  diflered,  should  be  re^ 
ierred  to  the  determinAion  of  a  general  council,  or  if  that  could  not  be 
obtained,  to  a  national  synod  of  Germany ;  and  if  it  should  prove  imprac- 
ticable, likewise,  to  assemble  a  synod,  that  a  general  diet  of  the  empira 
should  be  called  within  eighteen  months,  ui  order  to  give  some  final  judg- 
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ttent  upon  the  whde  controversy ;  that  the  emperor  should  use  all  hm 
interest  and  authority  with  the  pope,  to  procure  the  meeting  either  of  a 
general  council  or  synod ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  innovations  should  be 
attempted,  no  endeavours  should  be  employed  to  gain  proselytes:  and 
neither  the  revenues  of  the  chunch,  nor  tne  rights  of  monasteries,  shoula 
be  invaded.'** 

All  the  proceedings  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the  recess  in  which  they 
terminated,  gave  gteat  offence  to  the  pope.  The  power  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  assumed  of  appointing  their  own  divines  to  examine  and  deters 
mine  matters  of  controversy,  he  considered  as  a  veiy  dangerous  invasion 
of  his  rights ;  the  renewing  of  their  ancient  proposal  concerning  a  national 
synod,  which  had  been  so  of^n  rejected  by  him  and  his  predecessors,  ap- 
peared extremely  undutiful ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  allow  ii^  a  diet  com- 
posed chiefly  of  laymen,  to  pass  judgment  with  respect  to  articles  of  faith, 
was  deemea  no  less  criminal  ana  profane  than  the  worst  of  those  heresies 
which  they  seemed  zealous  to  suppress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  protes- 
tants  were  no  less  dissatisfied  with  a  recess,  that  considerably  abridged 
the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  at  that  lime.  As  they  murmured  loudly 
a^inst  it,  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave  any  seeds  of  discontent  in  the  em- 
pue,  granted  them  a  private  declaration  in  the  most  ample  terms,  exempt- 
ing &m  ijom  whatever  they  thoue^ht  oppressive  or  imurious  in  the  recess, 
aiKi  ascertaining  to  them  the  full  possession  of  all  the  privileges  which 
they  had  ever  enjoyed.t 

Extraordinary  as  these  concessions  may  appear,  the  situation  of  the 
emperor's  a^Eeiirs  at  this  juncture  made  it  necessaiy  for  him  to  grant  them. 
He  foresaw  a  rupture  with  France  to  be  not  only  unavoidable,  but  near  at 
band,  and  durst  not  give  anj  such  cause  of  disgust  or  fear  to  the  protes- 
tants,  as  might  force  them,  m  self-defence,  to  court  the  protection  of  the 
French  king,  from  whom,  at  present,  they  were  much  alienated.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Hungaiy  was  a  more  powerful  and  urgen/ 
motive  to  that  moderation  which  Clmles  discovered.  A  great  revolution 
had  happened  in  that  kiiulgom ;  John  Zapol  Scsepus  having  chosen,  as  has 
been  related,  rather  to  possess  a  tributaiy  kingdom,  than  to  renounce  the 
royal  dignity  to  which  be  had  been  accustomed,  had,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  mighty  protector  Solyman,  wrested  from  Ferdinand  a  great  part  of 
the  country,  and  \eh  him  only  the  precarious  possession  of  the  rest.  But 
bein|^  a  prince  of  pacific  Qualities,  the  frequent  attempts  of  Ferdinand,  or 
of  his  partisans  among  the  Hungarians,  to  recover  what  they  had  lost, 
^atly  disquieted  him ;  and  the  necessity  on  these  occasions,  of  calling 
m  the  Turks,  whom  he  considered  and  felt  to  be  his  masters  rather  than 
auxiliaries,  was  hardly  less  mortifying.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  these 
distresses,  as  well  as  to  secure  ouiet  and  leisure  (or  cultivating  the  arts  and 
enjoying  amusements  in  which  he  delighted,  he  secretly  came  to  an  agree- 
ment  with  his  competitor  [A.  D.  1535L  on  this  conation ;  That  Ferdi- 
imnd  should  acknowledge  him  as  king  oi  Hungaiy,  and  leave  him  during 
life,  the  unmolested  possession  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  now  in  his 
power ;  but  that,  upon  his  demise,  the  sole  riffht  of  the  whole  should  de- 
volve upon  Ferdinand.;t  As  John  had  never  been  married,  and  was  then 
far  advanced  in  life,  the  terms,  of  the  contract  seemed  very  favourable  to 
Ferdinand.  But,  soon  after,  some  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  solicitous  to 
pevent  a  foreigner  from  ascending  their  throne,  prevailed  on  John  to  put 
an  end  to  a  lone  celibacy,  by  marrying  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Sigismond 
king  oi  Poland.  John  had  the  satisfaction,  before»his  <^th,  whidi  hap- 
pened within  les^  than  a  year  after  his  marriage,  to  see  a  son  bom  to  ii^erit 
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to  kingdom.  To  him,  without  icffarding  his  tiea^  with  FercHnandi 
which  he  coosideredy  do  doubt,  as  yotd,  upon  an  event  not  foreseen  when  it 
was  coDchided,  he  bequeathed  his  ciown :  appointing  the  queen  and 
Geoige  Martinuzzi,  bishop  of  Waradin.  gniardians  of  his  son,  and  regents 
€f  the  kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hingarians  immediately  ac- 
knowledged the  joung  prince  as  king*  to  whcMn,  in  memoiy  of  the  founder 
of  their  monarchy,  they^  g^ve  the  name  of  Stephen.* 

Ferdinand,  thcniffh  extremely  disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  event, 
resolved  not  to  abandon  the  kingdom  which  be  flattered  himself  with 
having  acquired  by  his  compact  with  John.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
queen  to  claim  possession,  and  to  offer  the  province  of  Transylvania  as  a 
settlement  for  her  son,  preparing  at  the  same  time  to  assert  nis  right  by 
force  of  arms.  But  John  had  committed  the  care  of  his  son  to  persons, 
who  had  too  much  spirit  to  give  up  the  crown  tamely,  and  who  possessed 
abilities  sufficient  to  defendit  The  queen,  to  all  the  address  peculiar  to 
her  own  sex,  added  a  masculine  courage,  ambition,  and  maspanimit^. 
Martinuzzi,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the  k>west  rank  in  Iiie  to  his 
present  d^nit^,  was  one  of  those  extraordinaiy  men,  who,  by  the  extent  as 
well  as  variety  of  their  talents,  are  fitted  to  act  a  superior  part  in  bustling 
and  Actions  times.  In  discharging  the  functioos  of  his  ecclesiastical 
office,  he  put  on  the  semblance  of  an  humble  and  austere  sanctity.  In 
civil  transactions,  he  discovered  industiy,  dexterity,  and  boldness.  During 
war,  he  laid  aside  the  cassock,  and  appealed  on  horseback  with  his  scimitar 
and  buckler,  as  active,  as  ostentatiixiis,  and  as  gaUant  as  any  of  bis  coun* 
tiymen.  Amidst  all  these  dl&rent  and  contradictoir  forms  which  he 
could  assume,  an  insatiable  desire  of  dominion  and  authority  was  conspi- 
cuous. From  such  persons  it  was  obvious  what  answer  Ferdinand  had  to 
expect  He  soon  perceived  that  he  must  depend  on  arms  alone  for  reco* 
veripg  Hungary.  Having  levied  for  thi3  purpose  a  considerable  body  of 
Qen£ms,  whom  his  partisans  amoi^  the  Hungarians  joined  with  tneir 
vassals,  he  ordered  them  to  march  into  that  part  of  the  king[dom  which 
adhered  to  Stephen.  Martinuzzi,  unable  to  make  head  agamst  such  a 
powerful  army  m  the  field,  satisfied  himself  with  holding  out  the  towns,  all 
of  which,  especially  Buda,  the  place  of  g^reatest  consequence,  he  provided 
with  every  thing  necessary  for  defence ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  So^rman*  beseeching  him  to  extend  towards  the  son  the  same 
imperial  protection  which  had  so  lone  maintained  the  father  on  his  throne. 
The  sultan,  though  Ferdinand  used  nis  utmost  endeavours  to  thwart  this 
negotiatioQ,  and  evenoffered  to  accept  of  the  Hungarian  crown  on  the  same 
iniominkHis  condition,  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  hy  which 
^>hn  had  held  it,  saw  sudi  prospects  of  advantage  from  espousing  the 
interest  of  the  young  king,  that  he  instantly  promi^  him  his  protection ; 
and  commanding  one  army  to  advance  forthwith  towards  Hungaiy,  he  him* 
self  followed  with  another.  Meanwhile  the  Germans,  hoping  to  terminate 
the  war  by  the  reduction  of  a  city  in  which  the  kin^  and  nis  mother  were 
shut  up,  li^d  formed  ^e  siege  of  Buda.  Martinuzzi,  having  drawn  thither 
the  strength  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  defended  the  town  with  such  courage 
and  skill,  as  allowed  the  Turkish  forces  time  to  come  up  to  its  relief.  They 
instantly  attacked  the  Germans,  weakened  by  fatigue,  diseases,  and  deser- 
tion, and  defeated  them  with  mat  slaughter.! 

Solyman  soon  after  joined  nis  victorious  troops,  and  being  weaiy  of  sf> 
many  expensive  expeditions  undertaken  in  defence  of  dominions  which 
were  not  his  own,  or  being  unable  to  resist  thb  alluring  opportunity  of 
seizing  a  kingdom,  while  possessed  by  an  infant,  under  the  gi  ardianship  of 
a  woman  ana  a  priest,  he  allowed  interested  considerations  to  triumph  with 
too  much  ftcility  over  the  principles  of  honour  and  the  sentiments  of 
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fcumanitj.  What  he  plaooed  ongpeneroushr,  be  executed  bj  fraud.'  Hariog 
pnvailed  on  the  queeh  to  send  hex  son,  wIknd  be  pretended  to  be  desiimii 
of  seeinr,  into  his  camp^  and  haTJog,  at  the  same  thne,  invited  the  chiel  of 
the  nobility  to  an  entertainment  there,  while  they,  suspecting  no  treacheiy« 
gave  themselves  up  t6  the  mirth  and  jollity  of  the  feast,  a  select  band  «tf 
troopb  by  the  sultanas  orders  seized  one  of  the  eates  of  Buda.  Being  thus 
master  of  the  capital,  of  the  king's  person,  and  of  the  leading  men  among 
the  nobles,  he  gave  orders  to  conduct  the  queen,  together  vndi  her  son,  to 
Transylvania,  which  province  he  allotted  to  them,  and  appointing  a  basha 
to  preside  in  Buda  with  a  laige  body  of  soldiers^  annexed  Hungary  to  the 
Ottoman  empire.^  The  tears  and  complaints  of  the  unhappy  queen  had 
no  influence  to  change  his  purpose,  nor  could  Martinuzzi  either  resist  his 
absolute  and  uncontrollable  command,  or  prevail  on  him  to  recall  it. 

Before  the  account  of  this  violent  usurpation  reached  Ferdinand,  he  was 
so  unlucky  as  to  have  despatched  other  ambassadors  to  Solyinan  with  a 
firesh  representation  of  his  right  to  the  rrown  of  Hunraiy*  as  well  as  a 
renewal  of  his  former  overture  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  %e  Ottoman  Porte 
and  to  pay  for  it  ao  annual  tribute.  This  ill-timed  prof>08al  was  rejected 
with  scorn.  The  sultan,  elated  with  success,  and  thinking  that  he  might 
prescribe  what  terms  be  pleased  to  a  prince  who  voluntarify  proflered 
conditions  so  unbecoming  bis  own  dignity,  declared  that  he  woula  Dot  sus 
pend  the  operations  of  war,  unless  Ferainand  instantly  evacuated  all  the 
towns  which  he  still  held  in  Hungaiy,.and  consented  to  the  imposition  of  a 
tribute  upon  Austria,  in  order  to  reimburse  the  sums  which  his  presump- 
tuous invasion  of  Hunganr  had  obliged  the  Ottoman  Forte  to  expend  m 
defence  of  that  kingdom.! 

In  this  state  were  the  affairs  of  Hungary.  As  the  unfortunate  events 
there  had  either  happened  before  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  at  Ratisbon, 
or  were  dreaded  at  that  time,  Charles  saw  the  dane;er  c^  irritating  and 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  while  a  formidable  enemy  was  ready 
to  break  into  the  empire ;  and  perceived  that  he  could  not  expect  aiiy 
vu^rous  assistance  either  towards  the  recovery  of  Hungary,  or  the  defence 
of  the  Austrian  frontier,  unless  he  courted  and  satisned  the  protestants. 
By  the  concessions  which  have  been  mentioned,  he  gained  this  point,  and 
such  liberal  supplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  were  voted  for  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  as  leA  him  under  little  anxiety  about  the  secu 
rity  of  Germany  during  the  next  campaign.]; 

immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  set  out  for 
Italy.  As  he  passed  through  Lucca,  he  had  a  short  interview  with  the 
pope ;  but  nothing  could  be  concluded  concerning  the  proper  method  df 
composii^  the  religious  disputes  in  Germany,  between  two  princes,  whose 
views  and  interests  with  regard  to  that  matter  were  at  this  juncture  so 
opposite.  The  pojoe's  endeavours  to  remove  the  causes  of  discord  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  and  to  extir^uish  those  mutual  animosities  which 
threatened  to  break  out  suddenly  into  open  hostility.,  were  not  more 
successful. 

The  emperor's  thoughts  were  bent  so  entirely,  at  that  time,  on  the^reat 
enterprise  which  he  had  concerted  against  Algiers,  that  he  listened  with 
little  attention  to  the  pope's  schemes  or  overtures,  and  hastened  to  join  bis 
army  and  fleet.§ 

Algiers  still  continued  in  that  state  of  dependence  on  the  Turkish  empire 
to  which  Barbarossa  had  subjected  it.  Ever  since  he,  as  captain  Basha» 
commanded  the  Ottoman  fleet,  Alpers  had  been  governed  hj  Hascen-Ap, 
a  tenegado  eunuch,  who,  by  passing  through  eveiy  station  m  the  corsair's 
aeivke,  had  acquired  such  experience  in  war,  that  be  was  well  fitted  for  a 
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•tetion  which  lequifed  a  man  of  tried  and  daring  courage.  Kaaeen,  if 
Older  to  show  bow  well  be  deaerred  that  dignity,  carriedon  his  pdraticid 
depredations  against  the  Christian  states  with  amazing  activity,  and  out<» 
didf  if  possible,  Barbarossa  himself  in  boldness  and  crueltj.  The  com- 
nerce  of -the  Mediterranean  was  ^ready  interrupted  by  his  cruisers,  and 
such  frequent  alarms  given  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  tnat  there  was  a  necessity 
of  erecting  %vatch-towers  at  proper  distances,  and  of  keeping  guards  con 
stantly  on  foot,  in  order  to  desci^  the  approach  of  his  souadrons,  and  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  their  descents.*  Of  this  tne  emperor  had 
received  repeated  and  clamorous  complaints  from  his  subjects,  who  repre- 
sented it  as  an  enterprise  corresponding  to  his  power,  and  becoming  hi§ 
humanity,  to  reduce  Aleiers,  which,  since  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  the  free-booters;  and  to  exterminate  that  lawless 
race,  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  Moved  partly  by 
their  entreaties,  and  partly  allured  by  the  hope  of  addine:  to  tne  glory 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  last  expedition  into  Africa,  Uharles,  before 
he  left  Madrid  in  nis  way  to  the  Low-Countne^  had  issued  orders  both  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  to  prepare  a  fleet  and  army  for  this  purpose.  No  change 
in  circumstances,  since  that  time,  could  divert  him  from  this  resolution,  or 
prevail  on  him  to  turn  his  arms  towards  Hungary ;  though  the  success  of 
the  Turks  in  that  countiy  seemed  more  immediately  to  require  his 
presence  there ;  though  many  of  his  most  faithful  adherents  in  Germany 
uiiged  that  the  defence  of  the  empire  ought  to  be  his  first  and  peculiar 
care ;  though  such  as  bore  him  no  good-will  ridiculed  his  preposterous  con- 
duct in  flying  from  an  enemy  almost  at  hand,  that  he  mignt  go  in  quest  of 
a  remote  and  more  ig^ble  ioe.  But  to  attack  the  sultan  in  Hungaiy,  how 
splendid  soever  that  measure  might  appear,  was  an  undertakiner  which 
exceeded  his  power,  and  was  not  consistent  with  his  interest.  To  draw 
troc^  out  of  Spain  or  Italy,  to  march  them  into  a  country  so  distant  as 
Hungary,  to  provide  the  vast  apparatus  necessair  for  traiisi)orting  thither 
the  artilleiy,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  a  regular  army,  and  to  push  the 
war  in  that  quarter,  where  there  was  little  prospect  ot  bringing  it  to  an 
issue  during  several  campaigns,  were  undertakings  so  expensive  and 
unwieldy  as  did  not  correspond  with  the  low  condition  of  the  enq>eror's 
treasury.  While  his  principal  force  was  thus  employed,  bis  domimons  in 
Italy  arid  the  Low-Countries  must  have  lain  open  to  the  French  king,  who 
would  not  have  allowed  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  them 
to  go  unimproved.  Whereas  the  African  expedition,  the  preparations  for 
which  were  already  finished,  and  almost  the  whole  expense  of  it  defrayed, 
would  depend  upon  a  single  eflbrt ;  and  besides  the  security  and  satisfac- 
tion which  the  success  of  it  must  give  his  subjects,  would  detain  him  during 
so  short  a  space^  that  Francis  coifld  hardly  take  advantage  of  his  absence, 
to  invade  his  dominions  in  Europe. 

On  all  these  accounts,  Chaiies  adhered  to  his  first  plan,  and  with  such 
detennined  obstinacy,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  pope,  who  advised,  or 
to  Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured  him  not  to  expose  his  whole  armament 
to  almost  unavoidable  destruction,  by  venturing  to  approach  the  dangerous 
coast  of  Alg^iers  at  such  an  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  when  the 
autumnal  winds  were  so  violent.  Having  embarked  on  board  Dorians 
galleys  at  Porto  Venere  in  the  Genoese  territories,  be  soon  found  that  this 
experienced  sailor  had  not  judged  wrong  concerning  the  element  with 
which  he  was  so  well  acquainted;  for  such  a  storm  arose,  that  it  was  with 
tne  i^^ost  difficulty  and  danger  he  reached  Sardinia,  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous.  But  as  his  courage  was  undaunted,  and  his  temper  often 
inflexible,  neither  the  renewed  remonstrances  of  the  pope  and  Dona,  nor  the 
danger  to  which  he  had  aheady  been  exposed  by  disregarding  their  advice 
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bad  any  other  effect  than  to  confirm  him  in  his  fetal  resohitioo.  The  fofce» 
indeed,  which  he  had  collected,  was  such  as  might  have  inspired  a  prince 
less  adventurous,  and  less  confident  in  his  own  schemes,  with  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  success.  It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two 
thousand  horse,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans,  mosUy  veterans,  toeether 
with  three  thousand  volunteers,  the  flower  of  the  Spani^  and  Italian 
nobility,  fond  of  paying  court  Id  the  emperor  by  attending  him  in  his 
favounte  expedition,  and  eager  to  share  in  the  glory  which  mey  believed 
ne  was  going  to  reap :  to  these  were  added  a  thousand  soldiers  sent  fitm 
Malta  by  the  order  ot  St  John,  led  by  a  hundred  of  its  most  rallant  knights. 

The  voyaee,  from  Majorca  to  the  African  coast,  was  not  less  tedious,  or 
full  of  bazara,  than  that  which  he  had  just  finished.  When  he  approached 
the  land,  toe  roll  of  the  sea,  and  vehemence  of  the  winds,  would  not  permit 
the  trooi>s  to  disembark.  But  at  laslf  the  emperor,  seizing  a  favourable 
Importunity,  landed  them  without  oppot^ition,  not  far  from  Algiers,  and 
immediately  advanced  towards  the  town.  To  oppose  this  mighty  army, 
Hascen  had  only  eieht  Jbundred  Turks,  and  five  thousand  Moors,  pait^ 
natives  of  Africa,  and  partly  refugees  from  Granada.  He  returned,  bow- 
ever,  a  fierce  and  haughty  answer,  when  summoned  to  surrender.  But 
with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers,  neither  his  desperate  courage,  nor  consum* 
mate  skill  in  war,  could  have  long  resisted  forces  superior  to  those  which 
had  defeated  Barbarossa  at  the  bead  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  which  had 
reduced  Tunis,  in  spite  of  all  hb  endeavours  to  save  it. 

But  how  far  soever  the  emperor  might  think  himself  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  danger  from  the  enemy,  he  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadful 
calamity,  and  one  against  which  human  prudence  and  human  efibrts 
availed  nothine.  On  tne  second  day  after  hn  landhig,  and  before  he  had 
time  for  any  thin^  but  to  disperse  some  light  armed  Arabs  who  molested 
his  troops  on  their  march,  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  the  heavens  to 
appear  with  a  fierce  and  threatening  aspect.  Towards  evening,  rain  began 
to  fall,  accompanied  with  violent  wind ;  and  the  rage  of  the  tempest  in- 
creasing, during  the  night,  the  soldiers,  who  had  brought  nothing  ashore 
but  their  arms,  remain^  exposed  to  all  its  fiiry,  without  tents,  or  shelter, 
or  cover  of  any  kind.  The  ground  was  soon  so  wet  that  they  could  ftoi 
lie  down  on  it ;  their  camp  beins^  in  a  low  situation,  was  overflowed  with 
water,  and  they  sunk  at  every  step  to  the  ankles  in  mud :  while  the  wind 
blew  with  sucn  impetuosity,  that,  to  prevent  their  falling,  they  were 
obliged  to  thrust  their  spears  into  the  ground,  and  to  supp^t  themselves 
by  Uking  hold  of  them.  Hascen  was  too  v^ihmt  an  officer  to  allow  an 
enemy  in  such  distress  to  remain  unmolested.  About  the  dawn  of  moro- 
ing,  he  sallied  out  with  soldiers,  who  having  been  screened  from  the  storm 
under  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and  vigorous.  A  body  of  Italians,  who 
were  stationed  nearest  the  city,  dispirited  and  benumbed  with  cold,  fled 
at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  The  troops  at  die  post  behipd  them  dis- 
coverea  greater  courage ;  but  as  the  rain  had  extinguished  their  matches, 
and  wetted  their  powder,  their  muskets  were  useless,  and  having  scaitely 
strength  to  handle  their  other  arms,  they  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion. 
Almost  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in  person,  was  obliged 
to  advance,  before  the  enemy  could  be  repulsed,  who,  after  spreadiqp  mh 
general  consternation,  and  kuling  a  considerable  number  of  men,  retired  at 
last  in  good  order. 

-  But  all  feeling  or  remembrance  of  this  loss  and  danger  were  quickly 
obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful  as  well  as  aflfectin^  spectacle.  It  was  iiow 
broad  daV ;  tne  hurricane  had  abated  nothing  of  its  violenoe,  and  the  sea 
appeared  agitated  with  all  the  rage  of  which  that  destructive  eiement  is 
capable ;  all  the  ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  anny  knew  that  their 
safety  and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driven  from  their  anchors, 
some  dashing  against  each  other*  some  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  many 
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forced  ashore,  and  not  a  few  sinking  in  the  waves.  In  lew  than  an  hour, 
fifteen  ships  of  war,  and  a  hundred  and  forty  transports  with  eight  thousand 
men  perished ;  and  such  of  the  unhappy  cr^ws  as  escaped  the  fiiry  of  Uie 
tea,  were  murdered  .without  mercy  by  tne  Arabs,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
hmd.  The  emperor  stood  in  silent  anguish  and  astonishment  beholding 
this  fatal  event,  which  at  once  blasted  Sll  his  hopes  of 'success,  and  buried 
in  the  depths  the  vast  stores  which  he  had  provided,  as  well  for  annoyihg 
the  enemy,  as  for  subsisting  his  own  troops.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  afford  them  any  other  assistance  or  rehef  than  by  sendihg  some  troops 
to  drive  away  the  Arabs,  and  thus  delivering  a  few  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  get  ashore  from  the  cruel  fate  which  their  companions  had  met  with. 
At  la^  the  wind  began  to  fall,  and  to  give  some  hopes  that  as  many  ships 
might  escape  as  would  be  sufficient  to  save  the  army  from  perishing  by 
famine,  and  transport  them  back  to  Europe.  But  these  were  only  hopes ; 
the  araroach  of  evening  covered  the  sea  with  darkness ;  and  it  being  im- 
possiMe  for  the  officers  on  board  the  ships  which  had  outlived  the  storm 
to  send  any  inteUigence  to  their  companions  who  were  ashore,  they  re- 
mained during  the  night  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspense  and  uncertamty. 
Next  day,  a  boat  despatched  by  Doria  made  shift  to  reach  land,  with  in- 
formation, that  having  weathered  out  the  storm,  to  whi^h,  during  fifty 
years  knowl^ge  of  me  sea,  he  had  never  seen  any  equal  in  fierceness 
and  horror,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  bear  away  with  his  shattered 
ships  to  Cape  Metafuz.  He  advised  the  emperor,  as  the  face  of  the  sky 
was  still  lowering  and  tempestuous,  to  march  with  all  speed  to  that  place, 
where  the  troops  could  re-embark  with  greater  ease. 

Whatever  comfort  this  intelligence  affi>rded  Charles,  from  being  assured 
that  part  of  his  fleet  had  escaped,  was  balanced  by  the  new  cares  and 
perpfezity  in  which  it  involved  him  with  regard  to  his  army.  Metaftiz 
was  at  least  three  days'  march  from  his  present  camp ;  all  the  provisions 
which  he  had  brought  ashore  at  his  first  landing  were  now  consumed ;  his 
soldiers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  were  hardly  able  for  such  a  march,  even 
in  a  friendly  country)  and  bemg  dispirited  by  a  succession  of  hardships 
which  victory  itself  would  scarcely  have  rendered  tolerable,  they  ^ere 
in  no  condition  to  undergo  new  toils.  But  the  situation  of  the  army  was 
such  as  allowed  not  one  moment  for  dehberation,  nor  left  it  the  least 
doubtful  what  to  choose.  They  were  ordered  instantly  to  march,  the 
wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  feeble  bein^  placed  in  the  centre ;  such  as 
seemed  most  vigorous  were  stationed  m  the  front  and  rear.  Then  the 
sad  effects  of  mat  they  had  suffered  began  to  appear  more  manifestly 
than  ever,  and  new  calamities  were  added  to  all  those  which  they  had 
ahready  endured.  Some  could  hardly  be^  the  weight  of  their  arms ; 
others,  spent  with  the  toil  of  forcing  their  way  through  deep  and  almost 
impaaiable  roads,  sunk  down  and  died ;  many  perished  by  famine,  as  the 
whole  army  subsisted  chiefly  on  roots  and  hemes,  or  the  flesh  of  horses, 
killed  by  the  emperor's  order,  and  distributed  among  the  several  battal- 
ions ;  many  were  drowned  in  brooks,  which  were  swollen  so  much  by 
the  excessive  rains,  that  in  passing  them  they  waded  up  to  the  chin ;  not 
a  few  were  killed  by  the  enemy,  who  during  the  greatef  part  of  their 
retreat,  alarmed,  harassed,  and  annoyed  them  night  and  day.  At  last 
they  arrived  at  Metafuz :  and  the  weather  being  now  so  calm  as  to  re- 
store their  communication  with  the  fleet,  they  were  supplied  with  plenty 
of  provisions,  and  (iheered  with  the  prospect  of  safety. 

During  this  dreadful  series  of  calamities,  the  emperor  discovered  great 
qualities,  many  of  which  a  long  continued  flow  of  prosperity  had  scarcely 
aflorded  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying.  He  appeared  conspicuous  for 
firmness  and  constancy  of  spirit,  for  magnanimity,  fortitude,  humanity,  and 
compa&sion.  He  endured  as  great  hardships  as  the  meanest  soldier ;  he 
ezpQsed  Ids  own  person  wherever  danger  threatened ;  he  encouraged  the 
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desponding;  Tisited  the  sfck  and  wounded,  and  animated  all  by  ins  wofdi 
and  example.  When  the  army  embarked,  he  was  annong  the  last  who  left 
the  shore,  althoudb  a  body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  no  great  distance,  ready  to 
fail  on  the  rear.  By  these  virtaes,  Charies  atoned,  in  some  decree,  for  his 
obstinacy  and  presumption  in  undertaking  an  expedition  solatai  to  bis 
subjects. 

The  calamities  which  attended  this  unfortunate  enterprise  did  not  end 
here ;  ibr  no  sooner  were  the  forces  got  on  board,  than  a  n^  storm  arising, 
though  leas  furious  than  the  former,  scattered  the  fleet,  and  obliged  them, 
lepara  ely,  to  make  towards  such  ports  in  Spain  or  Italy  as  they  could  first 
reacn ;  thus  spreading  the  account  of  their  disasters,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  a^ravation  and  horror,  which  their  imagination,  still  ynder  the 
nfluence  offear,  suggested.  The  emperor  himself,  after  escaping  great 
dangers,  and  being  forced  into  the  port  of  Bugia  in  Africa  [Dec.  2],  where 
oe  was  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  remain  several  weeks,  arrived  at  last 
in  Spain,  in  a  condition  veiy  difierent  from  that  in  which  he  had  returned 
iiom  his  {ortaer  expedition  against  the  infidels.* 
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The  calamities  which  the  emperor  suffered  in  his  uniortunate  enterprise 
against  Algiers  were  great ;  and  the  account  of  these,  which  aup^mented  in 
proportion  as  it  spread  at  a  ^ater  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  disasters, 
encouraged  Francis  to  begin  hostilities,  on  which  he  had  for  some  thne 
been  resolved.  But  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  produce,  as  the  motives 
of  this  resolution,  either  his  ancient  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  or 
the  emperor's  disinzenuity  in  violating  his  repeated  promises  with  regard 
to  the  restitution  of  that  country.  The  former  might  have  been  a  good 
reason  against  concluding  the  truce  of  Nice,  but  was  fK>ne  for  breaking  it ; 
the  latter  could  not  be  ur^ed  without  exposing  his  own  credulity  as  much 
as  the  emperor's  want  of  mt^rity .  A  violent  and  unwarrantable  action  of 
one  of  the  Imperial  zenerals  furnished  him  wi^  a  reason  to  justify  hb  takinz 
arms,  which  was  ofereater  weight  than  eidier  of  these,  and  such  as  would 
have  roused  him,  if  he  had  been  as  desirous  of  peace  as  he  was  eager  for 
w^r.  Francis,  by  signing  the  treaty  of  truce  at  Nice,  without  consulting 
Solyman,  eave  (as  he  foresaw)  great  offence  to  that  haughty  monarch,  who 
considered  an  alliance  with  him  as  an  honour  of  which  a  Christian  prince 
had  cause  to  be  nroud.  The  friendly  interview  of  the  French  king  with 
the  emperor  in  rrovence,  followed  by  such  extraordinary  appearances  of 
union  and  confidence  which  distinguished  the  reception  otCha^es  when  be 
passed  through  the  dominions  of  Francis  to  the  Low-Countries,  mduced 
the  sultan  to  suspect  that  the  two  rivals  had  at  last  foigotten  their  ancient 
enmity,  in  order  that  they  might  form  such  a  general  confederacy  acfainst 
the  Ottoman  power,  as  had  been  kx^  wished  for  in  Christendom,  aiuf often 
attempted  in  vain.  Charles,  with  his  usual  art,  endeavoured  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  these  suspicfons,  b^  instructing  his  emissaries  at  Constant!^ 
nople,  as  well  as  in  those  courts  with  which  &»lyman  held  any  intelligence, 
to  represent  the  concord  between  him  and  Francis  to  be  so  entire,  that 
their  sentiments,  views,  and  pursuits,  would  be  the  same  for  the  fiiture.t    It 
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not  without  difficu]t7  that  Frsmcis  effiiced  these  Impressions ;  but  the 
address  o^  Riocooy  the  french  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  together  with  the 
manifest  advantage  of  carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  house  of  Austria  in 
concert  with  France,  prevailed  at  length  on  the  sultan  not  only  to  baiush 
bis  'suspicions,  but  to  enter  into  a  closer  conjunction  with  Francis  than  eveh 
Rincon  returned  into  France,  in  order  to  communicate  to  his  master  a  scheme 
of  the  sultan's  for  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Venetians  in  their  operations 
ag^nst  the  tx>mmon  enemy.  Solyman  having  lately  concluded  a  peace 
with  that  republic,  to  which  the  mediation  of  Francis  and  the  good  offices 
of  Rincon  had  greatly  contributed,  thought  it  not  impossible  to  al  ure  the 
senate  by  such  advantages,  as,  together  with  the  example  of  the  French 
QiODarch,  might  overbamnce  any  scruples  arisira^  either  from  decency  or 
caution,  that  could  oporate  on  the  other  side.  Francis,  warmly  approving 
of  this  measure,  despatched  Rincon  back  to  Constantinople,  and  directiqg 
him  to  go  by  Venice  along  with  Fregoso,  a  Genoese  exile,  Whom  h» 
appointed  his  ambassador  to  that  republic,  empowered  them  to  negotiate 
the  matter  with  the  senate,  to  whom  Solyman  had  sent  an  envoy  for  the 
same  purpose.*  The  marquis  del  Guasto,  governor  of  the  Milanese,  an 
officer  of  great  abilities,  but  capable  of  attempting  and  executing  the  most 
atrocious  actions,  &;ot  intelligence  of  the  motions  and  destinations  of  these 
ambassadors.  Ashe  knew  how  much  his  master  wished  to  discover  the 
Intentions  oTttie  French  king,  and  of  what  consequence  it  was  to  retard  the 
execution  of  his  measures,  ne  employed  some  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
nmison  of  Pavia  to  lie  in  wait  for  Kincon  and  Fregoso  as  they  sailed  down 
toe  Po,  who  murdered  them  and  most  of  their  attendants,  aiid  seized  their 

£I>en.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  this  barbarous  outraee,  committed 
rin^  the  subsistence  of  a  truce,  against  persons  held  sacred  by  the  most 
ondvilized  nations,  Francis's  grief  for  the  unhappy  (ate  of  two  servants 
whom  he  loved  and  trusted,  his  uneasiness  at  the  interruption  of  his  schemes 
bj  their  death,  and  eveiy  other  passion,  were  swallowed  up  and  loaft  in  the 
lDdk;nation  which  this  insult  on  the  honour  of  his  crown  excited.  He 
exclaimed  loudly  a^inst  Guasto,  who,  having  drawn  upon  himself  all  the 
infamy  of  assassination  without  making  any  discovery  of  importance,  as 
the  ambassadors  had  left  their  instructions  and  other  papers  of  consequence 
behind  them,  now  lx>ldly  denied  his  being  accessary  in  anj^  wise  to  the 
crime.  He  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  demand  suitable  repara- 
tion for  an  indignity,  which  no  prince,  how  inconsiderable  and  pusillanimous 
soever,  could  tamely  endure :  and  when  Charles,  impatient  at  that  time  to 
set  out  on  his  African  expedition,  endeavoured  to  put  him  off  with  an  evasive 
answer,  he  appealed  to  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  setting  forth  the  heinousness 
of  the  injuiy,  the  spirit  of  moderation  with  which  he  had  applied  for 
redress,  smd  the  iniquity  of  the  emperor  in  disregarding  this  just  reddest 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  Guasto  asserted  his  own 
innocence,  the  accusations  of  the  French  gained  greater  credit  than  all  his 
protestations ;  and  Bellay,  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont,  procured, 
at  length,  by  his  industiy  and  address,  such  a  minute  detail  of  the  transac- 
tion, with  the  testimoiiy  of  so  many  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  amounted 
dmost  to  a  legal  proof  of  the  marquises  guilt.  In  consequence  of  this 
opinjon  of  the  public,  confirmed  by  such  strong  evidence,  Francis's  com- 
plaints were  universaD^  allowed  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  steps  which 
ne  took  towards  renewing  hostilities,  were  ascribed  not  merely  to  ambition 
or  resentment,  but  to  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  vindicating  the  honour 
of  bis  crown. t 

However  juSt  Francis  mkht  esteem  his  own  cause,  he  did  not  trust  so 
much  to  that,  as  to  neglect  me  j>roper  precautions  for  gaining  other  allies, 
betides  the  sultan,  by  whose  aid  he  might  counterbauDce  me  emperor^s 

•  Brt.d«Y«Ml.4iPirala,lv.]fl&  f  Biilaj,  S87,  Ice   Jovtt  Btat  Uli.  il.  96B. 
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tuperior  pov»er.  But  his  negotiations  latMtefiectweiv  attended  with  ▼eij 
little  success.  Hemr  VIIL  ear erij  bent  at  that  time  upon  schemes  against 
Scotland,  which  he  Knew  would  at  onoe  dissolve  his  union  with  Fraooey 
was  inclinable  rather  to  take  part  with  the  emperor,  than  to  contribute  in 
.iiiy  decree  towards  favouring  the  operations  against  him.  The  pope  ad- 
hered inviolably  to  his  ancient  sjrstem  of  neutrality.  The  VenetiaiM,  not- 
withstanding Solyman's  solicitations^  imitated  the  pope's  example.  The 
Germans,  satisfied  with  the  religious  liberty  which  they  ei^oyea,  found  it 
more  their  interest  to  gratify  than  to  irritate  the  emperor ;  so  that  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  who  on  this  occasion  were  first  drawn  in  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  quarrels  of  the  more  potent  monarchs  of  the 
south,  and  the  duke  of  Cleves,  who  bad  a  dispute  with  the  emperor  about 
the  possesskm  of  Gueldres,  were  the  only  confederates  whom  Francis 
secured.  But  the  dominions  of  the  two  former  lay  at  such  a  distance,  and 
the  power  of  the  latter  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  he  gained  litde  by  their 
alliance. 

But  Francis  by  v^rous^fibrts  of  his  own  activity  supplied  every  defect 
Being  afflicted  at  this  time  with  a  distemper,  which  was  the  efiect  of  hk 
irregular  pleasures,  and  which  prevented  bis  pursuing  them  with  the  same 
licentious  indulgence,  he  applied  to  business  with  more  than  his  usual 
industry.  The  same  cause  which  occasioned  this  extraordinary  attentkn 
to  his  affiurs,  rendered  him  morose  and  dissatisfied  with  the  mini^rs  whom 
he  had  hitherto  employed.  This  accidental  peevishness  beine  sharpened 
by  reflecting  on  the  false  steps  into  which  he  bad  lately  been  betrayed,  as 
well  as  the  insults  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  some  of  those  in  whom 
he  had  usually  placed  the  greatest  confidence  felt  the  effects  of  this  change 
in  his  temper,  and  v^re  cteprived  of  their  offices.  At  last  he  disrraced 
Montmorency  himself  who  had  long  directed  afi^drs,  as  well  civil  as  militaiy, 
with  all  the  authority  of  a  minister  no  less  beloved  than  trusted  by  ms 
master ;  and  Francis  being  fond  of  lowing  that  the  fall  of  such  a  pow- 
erful favourite  did  not  afiect  the  vigour  or  prudence  of  his  administration, 
this  was  a  new  motive  to  redouble  hb  diligence  in  preparing  to  open  the 
war  by  some  splendid  and  extraordinary  effort. 

1642.]  He  accordingly  brought  into  the  field  five  annies.  One  to  act  in 
Luxemburg  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  as  his  instructer  in  the  art  of  war.  Another,  commanded  by  the 
dauphin,  marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  A  third,  led  by  Van 
Rossera  the  marshal  of  Gueldres,  and  compowd  chiefly  of  the  tioopt  of 
Cleves,  had  Brabant  allotted  for  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  A  fourth, 
of  which  the  duke  of  Vendome  was  general,  hovered  on  the  borders  ot 
Flanders.  The  last,  consisting  of  the  forces  cantoned  in  FieduKnt,  was 
destined  for  the  admiral  Annebaut.  The  dauphin  and  his  brother  were 
appointed  to  command  where  the  chief  exertions  were  intended,  and  flie 
greatest  honour  to  be  reaped ;  the  army  of  the  former  amounted  to  forty 
thousand,  that  of  the  latter  to  thirty  thousand  men.  Nothing  appears 
more  surprising  than  that  Francis  did  not  pour  with  these  nusierous  and 
irresistible  armies  into  the  Milanese ;  which  bad  so  ions:  been  the  object  of 
his  wishes  as  well  as  enterprises ;  and  that  he  should  choose  rather  to  turn 
ahnost  his  whole  strength  into  another  direction,  and  towards  new  con- 
qu^ts«  But  the  remembrance  of  the  disasters  which  he  had  met  with  io 
his  former  expeditions  into  Italy,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  supporting 
a  war  carried  on  at  such  a  distance  trom  his  own  dominions,  had  gradually 
abated  his  violent  inclination  to  obtain  footing  in  that  country,  and  vsuait 
him  willing  to  try  the  fortune  of  his  arms  in  another  quarter.  At  the  same 
time  he  expected  to  make  such  a  powerfiil  impression  on  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  where  there  were  few  (owns  of  any  strength,  and  no  army  assembled 
to  oppose  him,  as  mis^ht  enable  him  to  recover  possession  of  the  country 
•f  Koowitonft  lately  cQsmembered  fifom  the  Froich  crown»  before  Cbaiies 
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could  hmg  mU>  ihe  field  anj  fbtet  Me  to  obstruct  his  progress.  The 
necessity  of  supporting  his  ally  the  d«ike  of  Cleves^  and  the  hope  of  draw 
fli^  a  conaiilerame  boaj  of  soldiers  out  of  Germany  by  fait  means,  dete»- 
«BBied  him  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  Low-Countries, 

The  dattphio  and  duke  of  OrleaDS  opened  the-  campaign  much  aboot 
llie  saone  time  [June] ;  the  former  laying  siege  to  Pei^ignan  the  capital 
«f  RoussilkMH  and  the  latter  entering  Luxemburg.  The  duke  of  Odeaos 
pMlied  hia  c^rations  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  success,  one  town 
tailing  after  another,  until  no  place  in  that  laige  dutchy  remained  in  the 
emperor's  hands  but  Thionville.  Nor  could  he  have  failed  of  overrunniiir 
the  acljaoent  provinces  with  the  same  ease,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  stopped 
thori  m  this  career  of  victonr.  But  a  report  prevailing  that  the  emperor 
kad  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  save  Peipignan,  on  a  sudden 
the  duke,  prompted  bv  youthful  ardour,  or  moved  perfaam  by  jealomj  of 
hts  brother,  whom  he  both  envied  and  hated,  abandoned  his  own  conquest, 
acxi  hastened  towards  Koussillon,  in  order  to  divide  with  him  the  gl<Mry  ot 
the  victoiy. 

On  his  departure,  some  of  his  troops  were  disbanded,  others  deseitid 
their  cokmn,  and  Uie  rest,  cantoned  in  the  towns  which  be  had  taken,  re- 
auiined  inactive.  By  this  conduct,  which  leaves  a  dishonourable  imputa* 
tioo  either  on  his  understanding  or  his  heart,  or  on  both,  he  not  on^ 
leoounoed  whatever  he  could  have  hoped  from  such  a  prconising  com* 
nencemeat  of  the  campaign,  but  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  d 
lecovering.  btlbre  the  end  of  summer,  all  the  conquests  which  he  had 
gained.  On  the  Spani^  frontier,  the  emperor  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  veotine  on  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  might  have  endangered  his  kin^ 
dcun.  Peipignan,  though  poorly  fortified,  and  briskly  attacked,  havmr 
been  largely  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions  by  the  vigilance  of 
Doria,*  was  defended  so  long  and  so  v^oreusly  by  the  auke  of  Alva,  the 
peraeveiing  obstinacy  of  whose  temper  fitted  him  admirably  for  such  a 
service,  that  at  last  the  French,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  wasted  by 


,  repulsed  in  several  assaults^  and  despairing  of  success,  rel]»- 

milled  the  undertaking,  and  retired  into  their  own  country.!  Thus  all 
Francis's  mighty  preparations,  either  from  some  detect  in  his  own  conduct^ 
•r  from  the  superior  power  and  prudence  of  his  rival,  produced  no  effis«ts 
which  bore  any  proportion  to  his  expense  and  efforts,  or  such  as  gratiM» 
in  any  degree,  his  own  hopes,  or  answered  the  expectation  of  £u?ope. 
The  only  solid  advanta^  ot  the  campaign  was  the  acquisition  of  a  few 
tewns  is  Piedmont,  which  BeUay  gained  rather  by  stratagem  and  iddres^ 
than  by  the  force  of  his  arms.t 

1643.}  The  emperor  and  Francis,  though  both  considerably  exhausted 
bf  auch  great  but  indecisive  efibrts,  discovering  no  abateivent  of  their 
mutual  animosity,  employed  all  their  attention,  tned  every  fxpedient,  and 
tyrned  themselves  towards  every  quarter,  in  order  to  acioire  new  alliM^ 
Isgether  with  such  a  reinforcement  of  strength  as  wou«  give  theni  the 
superiority  itr  the  ensuing  campaign.  Charles,  takii^  advantage  of  the 
terror  andf  resentment  of  the  Spaniards,  upon  the  sullen  invasion  of  tiieir 
country,  pievailed  on  the  Cortes  of  the  several  kiiu;doms  to  grant  him  sub- 
sidies vhih  a  more  liberal  hand  than  usual.  At  tfce  same  time  ho  boirowed 
a  laige  sum  firom  John  king  of  Portugal,  and,  oy  way  of  security  for  his 
fepaymem,  fNit  him  in  possession  o(  the  Mqkicca  isles  in  the  East  Indie^ 
With  die  cainful  commerce  of  precious  apices,  which  that  sequesteved 
eom^r  of  fie  gfobe  yields.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  negotiated  a  mar- 
n^  betwees  Philip  his  only  son,  now  in  his  sixteenth  yeae,  and  JUaiy* 
da^rhter  of  that  monarch,  with  whom  her  father,  the  most  opulent  pnnoe 
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in  EuropCygaTe  a  laiige  dower ;  and  having  likewnie  persuaded  the  Cor^^^ 
of  Aragon  and  Valencia  to  recognise  PhiRp  as  the  heir  of  these  crownis 
he  obtained  from  them  the  donative  usual  on  such  occasions.*  These 
extraordinary  supplies  enabled  him  to  make  such  additions  to  bis  forces  in 
£^in  that  be  could  detach  a  ^reat  body  into  the  Low-Countries,  and  yet 
neserve  as  manj  as  were  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Haviv 
thus  provided  for  the  security  of  Spain,  and  committed  the  government  of 
itto  bis  son,  he  sailed  for  Italy  [May],  in  his  way  to  Germany.  But  how 
attentive  soever  to  raise  the  funds  ibr  carrying  on  the  war,  or  eaeer  to  grasp 
at  any  new  expedient  for  that  purpose,  be  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as  to 
accept  of  an  overture  which  Paul,  Knowing  his  necessities,  ardiilly  threw 
out  to  him.  That  ambitious  pontiff,  no  Jess  sagacious  to  discern,  than 
watchful  to  seize  opportunities  of  aggrandizing  bis  family,  solicited  him 
lo  giant  Octavio  bis  grandchild,  whom  the  emperor  had  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  being  bis  son-in-law,  the  investiture  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  in 
return  for  which  he  promised  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  have  gone  far 
towards  supplying  all  bis  present  exigencies,  but  Charles,  as  well^fron 
unwillingness  to  alienate  a  province  of  so  much  value,  as  from  di^ust  at 
the  pope,  who  had  biXberto  refused  to  join  in  the  war  against  Francis, 
xejected  the  proposal.  *  His  dissatisfaction  with  Paul  at  that  juncture  was 
80  great,  that  he  even  refused  to  approve  his  alienating  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  settling  them  on  his  son  and 
gmndson  as  a  fief  to  be  held  of  the  holy  see.  As  no  other  expedient  for 
xaising  money  among  the  Italian  states  remained,  be  consented  to  withdraw 
die  garrisons  which  be  had  hitherto  kept  in  the  citadels  of  Florence  and 
Leghorn ;  in  consideration  for  which  he  received  a  laige  present  fitxn 
Cosnia  di  Medici,  who  by  this  means  secured  his  own  independence, 
and  got  possession  of  two  forts,  which  were  justly  called  the  fetters  oi 
Tuscany.t 

fiut  Charles^  while  be  seemed  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towards 
raising  the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year,  had  not 
been  negligent  of  objects  more  distant,  though  no  less  important,  and  bad 
concluded  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  Heniy  VlII.  from  which 
be  derived,  in  the  end,  greater  advantage  than  from  all  his  other  prepara- 
tions. Several  slight  circumstances  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
had  begun  to  alienate  the  affections  of  that  monarch  from  Francis,  with 
whan  he  had  been  for  some  time  in  close  alliance :  and  new  incidents  oi 

Seattr  moment  had  occurred  to  increase  bis  oisgust  and  animosity, 
enry,  desirous  of  establishing  an  uniformih^  in  religion  in  both  the  BritBb 
kingdom^  as  well  as  fond  of  making  proselytes  to  Bis  own  opinions,  had 
formed  a  &(;beme  of  persuading  his  nephew  the  king  of  Scots  to  renounce 
the  pope's  Stmremacy,  and  'to  adopt  the  same  system  of  reformation,  which 
he  had  introduced  into  £ngland.  This  measure  he  pursued  with  his  usual 
^leemess  and  Vnpetuosity,  making  such  advantageous  offers  to  James, 
whom  he  consid»<red  as  not  over  scrupulously  attached  ta  any  religious 
tenets,  that  he  hardly  doubted  of  success.  His  proposition?  were  accord^ 
in^y  received  in  sucV  a  manner,  that  he  flattci^ed  himself  with  having 
gained  bis  FK>int.  But^e  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  foieseeing  bow  fatal  the 
union  of  their  soverefen  v»|tb  England  must  prove  both  to  tteir  ovm  power, 
and  to  the  established  system  ofieligion;  and  the  partizans  of  France,  no 
less  convinced  that  it  would  ^ut  an  end  to  the  influence  of  that  crown  upo« 
the  public  councils  of  Scotland;  combined  together,  and  by  their  insinua- 
tions defeated  Henry's  scheme  at  the  very  moment  when  he  expected  it  to 
have  taken  effect}    Too  haughty  to  brook  such  a  disappointoaent,  whk^ 

fif'L^H!:.'^^'^^'*'^*  VUadiOoiL  Madid  diBaMfail  M  1  SSToi- SeML  «oL I  p. 71, 
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lie  imputed  as  much  to  the  arts  of  the  French,  as  to  the  levity  of  the  Scottish 
noDarch,  he  took  aims  against  Scotland,  threatening  to  subdue  the  king 
dom,  since  he  could  not  g;ain  the  friendship  of  its  kin^.  At  the  same  time» 
his  resentment  against  Francis  quickened  his  negotiations  with  the  em- 
peror, an  alliance  with  whom  he  was  now  as  forward  to  accept  as  the  other 
could  be  to  oflfer  it.  During  this  war  with  Scotland,  and  before  the  con- 
churion  of  his  negotiations  with  Charles,  James  V.  died,  leaving  his  crown 
to  Maiy  his  only  daughter,  an  infant  of  a  few  days  old.  Upon  this  event, 
HeniT  altered  at  once  his  whole  system  with  regard  to  Scotland,  and 
abaodoning  all  thoi^hts  of  conquering  it,  aimed  at  what  was  more  advan- 
tageous as  well  as  nnore  practicable,  a  union  with  that  kingdom  by  a 
marriage  between  Edward  his  only  son  and  the  young  queen.  But  here, 
too,  he  apprehended  a  vigorous  opposition  from  the  French  faction  in  Scot 
land,  whidi  began  to  bestur  itselt  m  order  to  thwart  the  measure.  The 
necessity  of  cradling  this  par^  among  the  Scots,  and  of  preventing  Francis 
hom  furnishing  them  any  efectual  aid,  confirmed  Henry's  resolution  of 
hroaking  with  Trance,  and  pushed  him  on  to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the 
treaty  <m  confederacy  with  the  emperof . 

Id  this  league  [Feb.  11]  were  contained  fiist  of  all,  articles  for  se^urin^ 
their  future  amity  and  mutual  defence ;  then  wgre  enumerated  the  itemands 
which  they  were  respectively  to  make  upon  Francis ;  and  the  p^oi  of  their 
operations  was  fixed,  if  he  should  refuse  to  grant  them  satisfp^^i?"'  '^^^7 
agreed  to  require  that  Francis  should  not  only  renounce  HS  alliance  with 
Solymaiv  which  had  been  the  source  of  infinite  calamiti*«*  to  Chra»tendom, 
but  abo  that  he  should  make  reparation  for  the  damap*^  j^^'C"  that  unna 
teral  unioD  had  occasioned ;  that  he  should  restore  Bi«f  undv  to  the  emperor, 
that  h»  should  desist  immediately  firom  hostilitv?»  ?^\  leave  Charies  at 
leisure  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  the  Cttn&tian  faith;  and  that  he 
should  immediately  pay  the  sums  due  to  Hf  ^y,  or  put  some  towns  in  his 
boDds  as  security  to  that  effect.  If,  witb^  'ort^  oays,  he  did  not  comply 
with  these  demands,  they  then  engaged  *ojnvaae  France  each  with  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  hor!*'^  and  not  lay  down  their  arms  until 
they  had  recovered  Bmgundy,  \a^^^  ^"^  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  for 
the  emperor,  and  Normandy  a»;'^Guienne,  or  even  the  whole  realm  ot 
France,  for  Henry  *  TbeirVralds,  accordingly,  set  out  with  these  haughty 
requisitiooB ;  and  though  i^,  ^^^  "ot  permitted  to  enter  France,  the  two 
Bonarehsbeld  themselv^  fully  entitled  toexecute  whatever  was  stipulated 
IQ  their  treaty. 

Francis,  on  his  H1>  ^^  "®t  ^^^  diligent  in  preparing  for  the  approach- 
mg  campaign,  ^avit^  early  observed  symptoms  of  Henry's  di^ust  and 
al^nation  ^'finding  all  his  endeavours  to  soottie  and  reconcile  him  inef- 
fectual, he"^*^^  ^^  tempter  too  well  not  to  expect  that  open  hostilities 
would  o^<^kly  follow  upon  this  secession  of  friendship.  For  this  reason  he 
,^^Wi>led  his  endeavours  to  obtain  firom  Solyman  such  aid  as  might  coun- 
l^rMiance  the  great  accesskm  of  strength  wluch  the  emperor  would  receive 
Vf  his  alliance  with  England.  In  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  two 
ambassadcns  murdered  by  Guasto,  he  sent  as  his  envoy,  nrst  to  Venice,  and 
then  to  Constantinople,  rauiin,  who,  though  in  no  higher  rank  than  a  captain 
of  foot,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  raised  to  this  important  station,  to 
W0ich  he  was  recommended  hj  Beliay,  who  had  trained  nim  to  the  arts  of 
negotiation,  and  made  trial  of  his  address  and  talents  on  several  occasions. 
Nor  did  he  belie  the  opinion  conceived  of  his  courage  and  abiliti>v<  Has- 
tening to  Constantinople,  without  regarding  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
ezpoeed, he  uiged  his  master's  demands  with  suchboldness,  and  availed 
himself  of  eveiy  circumstance  with  such  dezteritr,  that  he  soon  removed 
all  the  iuhan'd  difficolties.    As  some  of  the  baraaws,  swayed  either  br 
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their  4mD  opinoiH  or  influeDcedliy  t)K  emperor's  e«u^^ 
theu  wiy  even  ioto  this  court,  bad  declared  io  the  divae  agaiort  acting  is 
ooocert  with  France,  be  found  means  either  to  convince  or  sikoce  then.* 
At  last  be  obtained  orders  for  Barbarossa  to  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet,  ani 
to  regulate  all  bis(^>eration8  by  the  directions  of  the  FreochkiDg.  FcmwIs 
was  not  equally  successful  in  las  attempts  to  gain  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire. The  extraordinary  rieour  with  which  ne  tfaougnt  it  necessaiy  la 
punish  such  of  his  subjects  aslMid  embraced  the  protestant  opioioos,  in  order 
to  give  some  notable  evidence  of  his  own  zeal  lor  the  catholic  faith,  and  I0 
wipe  off  the  imputations  to  which  be  was  liable  from  his  confederal^  wits 
the  Turks,  placed  an  insuperable  barrier  between  him  and  such  of  the  GeF> 
mans  as  interest  or  inclination  would  have  prompted  most  readily  to  join  him.t 
His  chief  advantage,  however,  over  the  emperor,  be  derived  on  this,  as  ob 
other  occasions,  mm  the  contiguity  of  h^  dominions,  as  well  as  finim  the 
extent  of  the  royal  authority  in  France,  which  exempted  him  ftoat  all  the 
delays  and  disappointra^ts  unavoidable  wherever  popular  assemblies  no- 
vide  for  the  expenses  of  government  by  occaskxial  and  irugal  subHCuet. 
Hence  his  domestic  preparations  were  always  carried  on  with  vigour  and 
^P><^»  while  those  of  the  emperor,  unless  when  quickened  by  some  foreign 
MPplytor  some  temporary  expedient,  were  eztremel^r  slow  and  dilatory. 
|^>o|»  M[>re  any  army  was  m  readiness  to  oppose  him,  Francis  took  (he 
fiekl  m  tbel^w-Countries.  i^inst  which  he  turned  the  whole  weight  of 
Qie  war.  He  ^^ide  himself  master  of  Landrecy,  which  he  determined  to 
keep  as  the  key  \i^  the  whole  province  of  Hainault :  and  ordered  it  to  be 
fortified  with  great  ^re.  Turning  from  thence  to  the  rkfat,  be  entered  tfat 
dutcby  of  Luxemburg^d  found  it  in  the  same  defencefess  stote  as  k  the 
former  year.  While  hk^^  thus  employed,  the  emperor,  havbHT  draw« 
together  an  army,  compo^of  all  the  different  nations  subject  to  bis  gov- 
ernment, entered  the  temtofK,  of  the  duke  of  Cieves,  on  whom  he  M 
vowed  to  inflict  exemplary  veij^nce.  This  prince,  whose  conduct  and 
situation  were  sunilar  to  that  of  Ito;ert  de  la  Marii  in  the  first  war  between 
Chwies  and  Francis,  resembled  him  likewise  in  his  fate.  UnaU^  with 
his  feeble  army,  to  face  the  emperor,  v^o  advanced  at  the  bead  of  forty- 
tour  thousand  men,  he  reUred  at  his  appro^  .  ^^  fj^  Impeiklista,  beu 
at  liberty  to  act  as  they  pleased,  immediatel>^vestBd  Duren.  That  t^r^ 
though  valiantly  defended,  was  taken  by  assadK.  ^  the  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  swoid,  and  the  place  itself  reduced  V  ashes.  This  dreadfiri 
example  of  severity  struck  the  people  of  the  couiw  ^ith  Qudi  greoeral 
terror,  that  ail  the  other  towns,  even  such  as  were  ca|K^e  of  rambince, 
sent  their  keys  to  the  emperor  [August  34] ;  and  before  ^Spdy  of  Fivncl^ 
detached  to  bis  assistance,  could  come  up,  the  duke  bimsec'^g,  obliged 
to  make  his  submission  to  Charles  in  the  most  abject  manner,  geiog  ad- 
mitted into  the  Imperial  presence,  he  kneeled,  together  witbe^y^  y^ 
principal  subjects,  and  implored  mercy.  The  emperor  allowed  «;q|  i^ 
remain  in  that  iffnominious  posture,  ana  eyeing  him  with  a  ha^^^  «w| 
severe  look,  wiUiout  deigning  to  answer  a  sinue  word,  remitted  him  toni 
mtnistejfs.  The  conditions,  however,  which  tbey  prescribed,  were  not  so 
rigoroitt  as  be  bad  reason  to  have  expected  after  such  a  reception.  He  was 
obliged  rSept  7]  to  renounce  bb  alliance  with  France  ana  Denmark ;  Io 
resign  all  his  pretensions  to  the  dutcby  of  Gueldres ;  to  enter  into  perpetual 
amity  with  the  emperor  and  kmg  of  the  Romans.  In  return  for  wUch,  aH 
his  hereditary  dominions  were  restored,  except  two  towns  which  the  em- 
peror kept  as  pledges  of  the  duke's  fidelity  during  the  continuance  of  tfa0 
war  1  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  privileges  as  a  prince  of  the  empm. 
Not  long  after,  Charles,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  hb  reconcilemeot, 
gave  him  in  marriage  one  of  the  daughters  of  bb  brother  Ferdinnd^ 
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HaTini^  thiifl  chastised  the  ^nesumption  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  detacbed 
0oe  of  his  allies  from  Francis,  and  annexed  to  bis  own  dominioas  in  the* 
Low-Countries  t  considerable  province  which  lay  contkuous  to  them, 
Charles  advanced  towards  Hainatdt,  and  laid  siege  to  Lanoncj.  There, 
as  the  first  fniits  pf  his  alliance  with  Hemy,  he  was  joined  by  six  thousand 
English  under  Sir  John  Wallc^.  The  ganiion,  consistinfi^  of  veteran  troow 
commanded  by  De  La  Lande  and  Desse,  two  officers  of  reputation,  made 
a  T%orous  resistance.  Francis  approached  with  all  bis  forces  to  relieve 
that  place  ;  Charles  covered  the  siege ;  both  were  deterpniqed  to  hazard 
an  engagement ;  and  all  Europe  expected  to  see  this  contest,  which  had 
continued  so  long,  decided  at  last  by  a  battle  between  two  great  annies 
led  by  their  respective  monarchs  in  person.  But  the  ground  which  sepa* 
rated  then*  two  camps  was  such,  as  put  the  disadvantage  mamTestly  on  nb 
side  who  should  vei^re  to  attack,  and  neither  of  them  chose  to  run  that 
risk.  Amidst  a  varietur  of  movements  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  into 
die  snare,  or  to  avoid  it  Aemselves,  Francis,  with  admirable  conduct  and 
equally  good  fortune,  threw  first  a  supply  of  fresh  troops,  and  then  a  con- 
voy of  proviskms,  into  the  town,  so  that  the  emperor,  despairing  of 
success,  withdrew  into  winter-<]uafters.*  in  order  to  preserve  his  aimyfiom 
being  entuiely  ruined  by  the  ngouf  ot  the  season. 

Durinr  this  campa^  Soljrman  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  the  French 
king  with  great  punctuaJity.  He  himself  marched  into  Hup^aiy  with  a 
nomeious  array  [November]  ;  and  as  the  princes  of  the  empire  made  no 
great  efert  to  save  a  country  which  Charies,  by  employing  his  own  force 
against  Francis,  seemed  wiAing  to  sacrifice,  Uiere  was  no  appearance  of 
an}r  body  of  troops  to  oppose  nis  progress.  He  besieged,  one  after  another, 
QyiiK|ue  Ecclesis,  Alba,  and  Gran,  the  three  most  considerable  towns  ia 
the  kingdom,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  kept  possesskML  The  first  was 
taken  by  storm ;  the  other  two  surrendered ;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  a  small 
comer  excepted,  was  sul^'ected  to  the  Turkish  yoke.f  About  the  same 
thne,  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  ten  galleys,  and 
coasting  along  the  shore  of  Calabria,  made  a  descent  at  Rh^gio,  which 
he  plundered  and  burnt ;  and  advancing  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  he  stopped  there  to  water.  The  citizens  of  Rome^  ignorant  of  his 
destination,  and  filled  with  terror,  began  to  fly  with  such  general  precipi- 
tation, that  the  city  would  have  been  totally  deserted,  if  they  had  not 
vesumed  courage  upon  letters  finom  Paulin  the  French  envoy,  assuring  them 
(hat  no  violence  or  injurv  would  be  offered  by  the  Turks  to  any  sute  in 
alliaoce  with  the  Idag  his  master.|  From  Ustia,  Bart>aro6sa  sailed  to 
Marseilles,  and  being  joined  by  tl^  French  fleet  with  a  body  of  land 
forces  on  board,  under  the  count  d'Enguien,  a  gallant  young  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  they  dhected  their  course  towards  Nice,  the  sole  retreat 
of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savoy  [August  10].  There,  to  the  astonishment 
and  scandal  of  all  Chr»tendom,  \&  lilies  of  France  and  crescent  of 
Mahomet  appeared  in  conjunction  against  a  fortress  on  which  the  cross  of 
Savoy  was  displayed.  Tne  town,  however,  was  bravely  defended  against 
their  combined  force  by  Montfort^a  Savoyard  gendeman,  who  stood  a 
general  assault,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  loss  before  he  retired 
nto  the  castle.  That  fort,  situated  upon  a  rock,  on  which  the  artiileiy 
made  no  impression,  and  which  could  not  be  undermined,  he  held  out  so 
long,  that  0oria  had  time  to  approach  with  his  fleet,  and  the  marquis  del 
Guasto  to  march  with  a  body  of^  troops  from  Milan.  Upon  inteUigeoce  of 
this,  the  French  and  Turks  raised  the  siege  [Sept  8]  ;^  and  Francis  had 
not  even  the  consolation  of  success,  to  r^der  the  infamy  which  he  drew 
OD  himself,  by  calling  in  such  an  auxiliaiy,  more  pardonablo. 
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From  tbe  wmail  progreas  of  either  party  durfaig  this  campaigOy  it  was 
obyious  to  what  a  length  the  war  miffht  be  drawn  out  between  two 
pripceSy  whose  power  was  so  equally  Dalanced,  and  who,  by  their  own 
talents  or  actiTity,  could  so  vary  and  multiply  their  resources.  The  trial 
which  they  had  now  made  of  each  other's  strength  mkht  have  taught 
them  the  miprudence  of  persisting 'in  a  war,  wherein  thefe  was  greater 
appearance  of  their  distressing  their  own  dominions  than  of  conquering 
those  of  their  adveisaiy,  and  should  have  disposed  both  to  wish  (or  peace. 
If  Charles  and  Francis  had  been  influenced  by  considerations  of  inter^ 
or  prudence  alone,  this,  without  doubt,  must  nave  been  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  have  reasoned.  But  the  personal  animosity,  which 
mingled  itself  in  all  tfteir  quarrels,  had  grown  to  be  so  violent  and  imi>la* 
cable,  that,  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  it,  they  disregarded  every  thing 
else ;  and  were  infinitely  more  solicitous  how  to  nurt  each  other,  than  bow 
to  secure  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  themselves.  No  sooner  then 
did  the  season  force  them  to  suspend  hostilities,  than,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  pope's  repeated  endeavours  or  paternal  exhortations  to 
re-establish  peace,  they  began  to  provide  for  the  operations  of  the  next 
year  with  new  vigour,  and  an  activi^  increasing  with  their  hatred.  Charles 
turned  his  chief  attention  towards  gaining  the  |»rinces  of  the  empire,  and 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  formidable  but  unwieldy  strength  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  against  Francis.  In  order  to  understand  the  propriety  of  the 
steps  which  he  took  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessaiy  to  review  tbe  chief 
tiansactions  in  that  countiy  since  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  in  the  year  1541. 

Much  about  the  time  that  that  assembly  broke  up,  Maurice  succeeded 
his  father  Heniy  in  tbe  r ovemment  of  that  part  of  Saxony  which  belonged 
to  the  Albertine  branch  of  tbe  Saxon  family.  This  young  prince,  then 
only  in  his  twentieth  year,  had,  even  at  that  early  period,  begun  to  dis- 
cover the  great  talents  which  qualified  him  for  acting  such  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, he  struck  out  into  such  a  new  and  singular  path,  as  showed  that 
be  aimed  from  the  beginning,  at  something  f^at  and  uncommon.  Though 
zealously  attached  to  the  protestant  opinions,  both  from  education  and 
principle,  he  refused  to  accede  to  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  being  deter- 
mined, as  he  said,  to  maintain  the  purity  of  religion,  which  was  the  orig^l 
object  of  that  confederacy,  but  not  to  entangle  himself  in  the  political 
interests  or  combinations  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  At  the  sanoc  time, 
foreseeing  a  rapture  between  Charles  and  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde, 
and  perceiving  which  of  them  was  most  likely  to  prevail  in  the  contest, 
instead  of  that  jealousy  and  distrast  which  the  other  protestants  expressed 
of  all  the  emperor's  designs,  he  afiected  to  place  in  him  an  unl>ounded 
confidence :  and  courted  nis  favour  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  When  the 
other  protestants,  in  the  year  1542,  either  declined  assistii^  Ferdinand  in 
Hungary,  or  afforded  him  reluctant  and  feeble  aid,  Maurice  marched  thither 
in  person,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  courage. 
From  the  same  motive,  he  had  led  to  the  emperor's  assistance,  during  we 
last  campaign,  a  bodjr  of  his  own  troops ;  and  the  giacefiilness  of  his  per- 
son, his  dexterity  in  all  militaiy  exercises,  together  with  his  intrepidity, 
which  courted  and  delighted  in  danger,  did  not  distinguish  him  more  m 
the  field,  than  his  great  abilities  and  insinuating  addrets  won  upon  the 
emperor's  confidence  and  favour.*  While  by  this  conduct,  which  appeared 
eztraordinaiy  to  those  who  held  the  same  opinions  with  him  concerning 
religion,  Maurice  endeavoured  to  pay  court  to  the  emperor,  he  began  to 
disoover  some  degree  of  jealousy  ot  his  cousin  the  elector  of  SfULonj. 
This,  which  proved  in  the  sequel  so  fatal  to  tfie  elector,*  had  almost  occa- 
tioiaed  an  open  rapture  between  them ,  and  sogn  after  Maurice's  accessioii 
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It  the  gavcrmneaty  tiiey  both  took  arms  with  equaJ  rage,  ujxm  accoiiot  of 
m  dispute  about  the  riglit  of  jurisdiction  over  a  paltry  town  situated  on  the 
Mdaaw.  They  were  prevented,  however,  from  proceeding  to  action  by 
tbe  mediation  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose  daughter  Maurice  had 
married,  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  and  authoritative  admonitions  of 
Luther.* 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  pope,  though  extremely  'rritated  at  the 
emperor's  concessions  to  the  protestapts  at  the  diit  of  Katisboo,  was  so 
warmly  solicited  on  all  bands,  oy  such  as  were  most  devoutly  attached  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  no  less  than  by  those  whose  fidelity  or^esigiishe  suspected, 
to  summon  a  general  council,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  any  longer 
calling  that  assembly.  The  impatience  for  its  meeting,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  great  effects  from  ks  decisions,  seemed  to  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtainiiif^  it  He  still  adhered,  however,  to  his  original 
resolution  of  holding  It  in  some  town  of  Italy,  where,  by  the  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  retainers  to  liis  court,  and  depending  on  his  favour,  who  could 
repair  t»  it  without  difficulty  or  expense,  he  might  influence  and  evep 
direct  all  its  proceedings.  This  proposition,  though  often  rejected  by  the 
Qermaos,  he  instructed  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  held  at  Spires  [March  3],  in 
tiie  year  1542,  to  renew  once  more ;  and  if  he  found  it  gave  no  greater 
latia&ction  than  formerly,  he  empowered  him,  as  a  last  concession,  to  pn>- 

Efbr  the  place  of  meeting,  Trent,  a  city  in  the  Tyrol,  subject  to  the 
of  the  Komara,  and  situated  on  the  confines  between  Germany  and 
^ «  The  catholic  princes  in  the  diet,  aQer  giving  it  as  their  opinioh 
that  the  council  might  nave  been  held  with  greater  aovantage  in  Ratisbon. 
Cologne,  or  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  were  at  length  induced 
to  approve  of  the  place  which  the  pope  had  named.  The  protestantt 
unanimously  expressed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  protested  that  tney  would 
pv^  no  regard  to  a  council  held  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  empire^ 
cal/ed  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  m  which  he  assumed  the  right  of 
presiding,  t 

The  pope,  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  objections,  published  the 
boU  of  intimation  [May  22, 1642],  named  three  cardinals  to  preside  as  his 
legates,  and  appointed  them  to  repaid  to  Trent  before  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, the  day  he  had  fixed  for  opening  the  council.  But  if  Paul  had  de- 
sired the  meeting  of  a  council  as  sincerely  as  he  pretended,  he  would  not 
faoiTC  pitched  on  such  an  improper  time  for  callir^  it.  Instead  of  that 
genenQ  union  and  tranquillity,  witnout  which  the  deliberations  of  a  coun- 
cil could  neither  be  conducted  with  security,  nor  attended  with  authority, 
such  a  fierce  war  was  Just  kindled  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ecclesiastics  from  mai^  parts  of  Europe  to 
retort  thither  in  safety.  The  legates,  accordingly,  remained  several  months 
at  Trent ;  but  as  no  person  appeared  there,  except  a  few  prelates  from 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt which  this  drew  upon  him  from  the  enemies  of  the  church,  recalled 
them,  and  prorogued  the  council.! 

Unhappily  for  the  authority  of  the  papal  see,  at  the  very  time  4hat  the 
Qerman  protestants  took  every  occasion  of  pouring  contempt  upon  it,  the 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  connive  at 
tbeir  conduct,  but  to  court  thek  favour  by  repeated  acts  of  indulgence. 
in  ttie  same  diet  of  Spires,  in  which  they  had  protested  in  the  most  disre- 
spectful terms  against  assembling  a  council  at  Trent,  Ferdinand,  who  de- 
pended on  their  aid  for  the  defence  of  Hungaiy,  not  only  permitted  that 
ptotestation  to  be  inserted  in  the  records  of  the  diet,  but  renewed  in  their 
Uvour  all  the  emperor's  concessions  at  Ratisbon,  addii^  to  them  whatever 
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ft$j  demanded  for  tbeir  fardier  security.  Amonr  odier  ptrticidais>  hm 
gtanted  a  fuspensioo  of  a  decree  of  the  Imperial  dbamber  against  tbe  citjr 
«f  Goslar  (one  of  those  which  had  entered  into  tbe  league  of  Soialkalde) 
im  account  of  its  having  seized  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  vrithin  its  do- 
mains, and  enjoined  Heniy  duke  of  Brunswick  to  desist  bom  hit  attenqpli 
to  cany  that  decree  into  execution.  But  Heniy,  a  furious  bigot,  and  ■» 
Im  obstinate  than  rash  in  all  his  undertakings,  continuity  to  ojsquiet  the 
BeqpJe  of  Goslar  by  his  incursions,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  lanqmve  el 
mose,  that  they  mieht  not  suffer  any  member  of  the  Ssialkakiic  body  l» 
be  oppressed,  assembled  their  forces,  declared  war  in  form  a^pinst  Henley 
and  m  tbe  space  of  a  few  weeks,  stripping  him  entirely  of  his  dominioni» 
dfove  hira  as  a  wretched  exile  to  take  refuge  in  the  court  of  Bavaria. 
By  this  act  of  vengeance,  no  less  severe  than  sudden,  they  filled  all  Ger- 
many with  dread  of  their  power,  and  the  confederates  ot  Smalkalde  ap« 
peared,  by  this  first  efifort  of  their  arms,  to  be  as  ready  as  they  were  aue 
to  protect  those  who  had  joined  their  association.* 

Emboldened  by  so  itaany  concessions  in  their  favour,  as  well  as  by  te 
jmgress  which  their  opinions  daily  made,  the  princes  of  the  leagfue  of 
Smalkalde  took  a  solemn  protest  against  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  ds- 
•Imed  its  jurisdictk>n  for  the  future,  l^cause  that  court  had  net  been  visited 
or  reformed  according  to  the  decree  of  Ratisbon,  and  continued  to  discover 
%  most  indecent  partiality  in  all  its  proceedings.  Not  long  aAer  this,  tber 
Tentured  a  step  farther ;  and  protesting  against  the  recess  of  a  diet  hen 
a|  Nuremberg  [April  23. 1543],  which  provided  for  the  defence  of  Hub- 
Wf ,  refused  to  furnish  their  contingent  for  that  purpose  unless  tbe  Impe- 
liai  chamber  were  reformed,  and  fiul  security  were  granted  them  io  eveiy 
point  with  regard  to  religion.! 

1644.1  Sucn  were  the  lengths  to  which  tbe  protestants  had  proceeded, 
and  such  their  confidence  in  their  own  power  when  the  ^emperor  returned 
TOm  the  Low-Countries,  to  hold  a  diet  which  he  bad  summoned  to  meet 
^t  Spires.    The  respect  due  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as4he  importance  ot 

Si  affairs  which  were  to  be  laid  before  iL  rendered  this  assembly  extremely 
1.  All  the  electors,  a  grestt  qumber  of  princes  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
with  the  deputies  of  roost  of  the  cities,  were  present  Charies  soon  pei- 
oeived  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  ofiend  the  lealous  ^irit  of  the  protee- 
taots,  by  asserting  in  any  high  tone  the  authority  and  doctrines  of  the 
dbuich,  or  by  abridging,  m  the  smallest  article,  the  liberty  which  they  now 
enjoyed ;  but  that,  on  the  contranr,  if  he  expected  any  support  fi:om  them, 
or  wished  to  preserve  Grerraany  from  intestine  disorders  wnile  he  was  eft- 
gaged  in  a  foreign  war,  he  must  soothe  them  by  n^w  oonceasfons,  and  a 
more  ample  extension  of  their  religious  privileges.  He  began  accordingly 
with  courting  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  heads  of 
the  ))rotestant  party,  and  by  giving  up  some  things  in  their  iavour,  and 
granting  liberal  promises  with  regard  to  others,  he  secured  himself  from 
any  danger  of  opposition  on  their  part.  Having  gained  this  capital  point, 
he  then  ventured  to  address  the  diet  with  greater Treedom.  He  beg^  by, 
representing  his  own  zeal,  and  unwearied  efforts  with  regard  to  two  things 
iBost  essential  to  Christendom,  the  procuring  of  a  general  council  in  order 
to  compose  the  religious  dissensions  which  had  unhappily  arisen  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  providing  some  proper  means  for  checking  the  formidable 
progress  of  the  Turkish  arms.  But  he  observed,  with  deep  reeret,  tnat 
bis  pious  endeavours  had  been  entirely  defeated  by  the  unjustifiable  ambi- 
tkm  of  the  French  king,  who  having  wantonly  kindled  tne  flame  of  war 
m  £ur(»e,  which  had  been  so  lately  extinguished  by  the  tnioe  of  NioB, 
modered  it  impossible  for  the  fathers  of  the  church  to  aswmble  in  councy, 
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mt  to  deliberate  with  aecurity ;  and  obliged  him  te  etnploy  those  forces  in 
ki»  o«m  defence*  wbicb,  with  greater  satisOiction  to  himself  as  well  as 
■lore  hoooor  to  ChiisteDdom,  he  would  have  tamed  against  the  infidels 
that  Francisy  not  thinking  it  enough  to  have  called  him  off  from  opposing 
Ibe  Mahbmetansy  had,  with  unexampled  iminetj,  incited  them  mto  the 
keart  of  Christendom,  and  joining  his  arms  to  theirs,  bad  openly  attacked 
Ibe  duke  of  Savoy,  a  member  of  the  empire ;  that  barbarossa's  Beet  was 
now  m  one  of  the  ports  of  France,  waitinr  only  the  return  of  spring  to 
cany  terror  and  desolation  to  the  coast  of  some  Christian  state :  that  in 
SQch  a  situation  it  was  fbliy  to  thiiJc  of  distant  expeditions  against  the 
Tuik,  or  of  marchiii§[  to  oppose  hb  armies  in  Hung^aiy,  while  such  a  pow- 
eifiil  alhr  received  bun  into  the  centre  of  Eurepe,  and  gave  him  footinc  , 
there.  It  was  a  dictate  of  prudence,  he  added,  to  oppose  the  nearest  and 
Bb3st  imminent  danger,  first  of  all,  and  by  humbling  the  power  of  France, 
lo  deprive  Solyman  ot  the  advanta^  which  he  derived  from  the  unnat»' 
ral  confederacy  formed  between  him  and  a  monarch,  who  still  arrogated 
the  name  of  Most  Christian :  that,  in  truth,  a  war  against  the  French 
king  and  the  sultan  ouzht  to  be  considered  as  the  same  thing;  and  that 
every  advantag;e  gained  over  the  former  was  a  severe  and  sensible  bbw  to 
the  latter :  on  all  these  accounts,  he  concluded  with  demanding  their  aid 
against  Francis,  not  merely  as  an  enemy  of  the  Germanic  body,  or  of  him 
who  was  its  head,  but  as  an  avowed  ally  of  the  infideb,  and  a  public 
enemy  to  the  Christian  name. 

In  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  this  violent  inrective  of  the  emperor, 
the  king  of  tM  KcMoans  stood  up,  and  related  the  rapid  conquests  of  the 
wltan  in  Hung^iy,  occasioned,  as  he  said,  by  the  fatal  necessity  imposed 
on  his  brother,  of  employing  hb  arms  agamst  France.  When  be  had 
finished,  the  ambassaaors  of  Savoy  ^ve  a  detail  of  Barbarossa's  opera- 
tions at  Nice,  and  of  the  ravages  which  he  had  committed  on  that  coa^ 
AH  these,  added  to  the  general  indignation  which  Francis's  unprecedented 
unioo  with  the  Turks  excited  in  Europe,  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
diet  as  the  emperor  wished,  and  din>osed  most  of  the  members  to  rrant 
him  such  effectual  aid  as  he  had  demanded.  The  ambassadors  wnom 
Ffancb  had  sent  to  explain  the  motives  of  hb  conduct,  were  not  permitted 
lo  enter  the  bounds  of  the  empire }  and  the  ajpology  which  they  publbhed 
for  their  master,  vindicating  his  alliance  with  Solyman,  by  examples  drawn 
ham  scripture,  and  the  practice  of  Christian  princes,  was  little  regarded 
by  men  who  were  inritated  already^  or  prejudiced  against  him  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  be  incapable  of  allowing  ttieir  proper  weight  to  any  aigu- 
■lents  in  hb  behalf. 

Such  being  the  fisivourable  disposition  of  the  Germans,  Charles  perceived 
that  nothing  could  now  obstruct  hb  gaimns^  all  that  be  aimed  at,  but  the 
lears  and  jeakxisies  of  the  protestants,  which  he  determined  to  quiet  by 
granting  eveiy  thing  that  the  utmost  solicitude  of  these  passions  could  de^^ 
mn  for  the  security  of  their  religion.  With  thb  view,  he  consented  to  a 
veoess,  wherebjr  all  the  rigorous  edicts  hitherto  issued  against  the  protet* 
tants  were  suqicnded ;  a  council  either  general  or  national  to  be  assembled 
in  Germany  was  declared  necessaiy,  in  order  to  re-establbh  peace  in  the 
church ;  until  one  of  these  should  he  held  (which  the  emperor  undertook 
lo  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible),  the  fiee  and  public  exercise  of  the 
piotestant  religion  was  authorized ;  the  Imperial  chamber  was  enjoined  lo 
give  no  molestation  to  the  protestants ;  and  when  the  term,  for  which  the 
present  judges  in  that  court  were  elected,  should  expire,  persons  duly 
qualified  were  then  to  be  admited  as  members,  without  any  dbtinction  on 
account  of  religion.  In  return  for  these  extraordinary  acts  of  induleence, 
the  protestants  concuned  with  the  other  members  of  the  diet,  in  declaring 
war  against  Francis  in  name  of  the  empire  ;  in  voting  the  emperor  a  body 
of  twen^ibtir  thousand  foot*  and  four  thousand  hone,  to  be  mamtaioed  at 
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the  public  expense  for  mx  months,  and  to  be  employed  agftinst  France , 
ind  at  the  same  time  the  diet  imposed  a  poU-tanto  be  levied  tbrougboot 
\U  Germany  on  every  person  without  exception,  for  the  support  of  the 
irar  against  the  Turiu. 

Charles,  while  he  gave  the  greatest  atteution  to  the  minute  and  Intricate 
detail  of  particulars  riecessaiy  towards  conducting  the  deliberations  of  a 
qumerous  and  divided  assemnly  to  such  a  successful  period,  negotiated  a 
separate  peace  with  the  kinff  of  Denmark;  who.  though  he  had  hitherto 
pcrtbrmed  nothing  considerable  in  consequence  of  his  alliance  with  Francis, 
dad  it  in  his  power,  however,  to  make  a  troublesome  diversion  in  favour  of 
that  monarch.*  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  neglect  proper  applications 
to  the  kin^  of  England,  in  order  to  rouse  him  to  more  vigorous  efforts 
ag:ainst  their  common  enemy.  Little,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  accomplish 
this ;  for  such  events  had  happened  in  Scotland  as  inflamed  Henry  to  the 
most  violent  pitch  of  resentment  against  Francis.  Having  concluded  with 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  son  and  their 
young  queen,  by  which  he  reckoned  himself  secure  of  effecting  the  uniooof 
the  twokingrdoms,  which  had  been  long  desired,  and  often  attempted  without 
success  by  nis  predecessors,  Mary  of  Guise  the  queen  mother,  cardiod 
Beatoun,  and  otner  partisans  of  France,  found  means  not  only  to  break 
off  the  match,  hut  to  alienate  the  Scottish  nation  entirely  from  the  friend- 
ship of  England,  and  to  strengthen  its  ancient  attacnment  to  France. 
Henry,  however,  did  not  abandon  an  object  of  so  much  importance  ;  and 
as  the  humbling  of  Francis,  besides  the  pleasure  of  taking  revenp  upon 
an  enemy  who  uad  disappointed  a  favourite  measure,  appeared  the  most 
effectual  method  of  bringing  the  Scots  to  accept  once  more  of  the  tceaty 
which  they  had  relinquished,  he  was  so  eager  to  accomplish  this,  that  be 
was  ready  to  second  whatever  the  emperor  could  propose  to  be  attempted 
against  the  French  king.  The  plan,  accordingly,  which  they  concerted, 
was  such,  if  it  had  been  punctually  executed,  as  must  have  rumed  France 
in  the  first  place,  and  would  have  augmented  so  prodigiously  the  enipercur's 
power  ana  territories,  as  might  in  the  end  have  proved  fatal  to  the  liberties 
of  Europe.  They  agreed  to  invade  France  each  with  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  and,  without  losii^  time  in  besieging  the  frontier  towns, 
to  advance  directly  towards  the  intenor  provinces,  and  to  join  ^eir  forces 
near  Paris.f 

Francis  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  all  the  enemies! whom  Charles  was 
mustering  against  him.  Solyman  had  been  the  only  ally  who  did  not 
desert  him ;  t)ut  the  assistance  which  he  received  from  him  had  rendered 
him  «o  odious  to  all  Christendom,  that  ^e- resolved  rather  to  forego  all  the 
advantages  of  his  friendship,  than  to  become,  on  that  account,  the  object 
of  general  detestation.  For  this  reason,  he  dismissed  Barbarossa  as  soon 
as  winter  was  over,  who,  afler  ravaging  the  coast  of  Naples  and  Tuscany, 
returned  to  Constantinople.  As  Francis  could  not  hope  to  equal  the  forces 
of  so  many  powers  combined  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  that 
defect  by  despatch,  ivhicb  was  more  in  hia  j>uvw  ,^,  ,,1^,1  [^,  ^^i  ibe  ^t^^ii  ul 
them  in  taking  the  field,  llarly  in  the  spring  the  count  d^En^uien  invested 
Carignan,  a  town  in  PTedmont,  which  the  manitii^^  del  Guasto  the  Imperial 
general  haying  surprised  the  former  year,  considered  of  ao  mucl^  im)^K>rtacce, 
mat  he*  had  fortified  it  at  great  expense.  The  cou^t  pu&bed  the  siege  vtikh 
such  vknouf,  that  Guasto,  fond  of^his  own  cnnqucf>t,  and  seeing  do  other 
way  ofsavine  it  from  falling  into  the  hand^  oi  the  French^  resolved  to 
hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  relieve  it.  He  began  hi^  march  fmrn  Mikn  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  intention,  it  W2s 
"  soon  known  in  the  French  camp.  En^ien,  a  galbut  and  enterprising 
▼oung  man,  wished  passionately  to  try  &e  jbrtune  of  a  battle  ;  his  ti^ops 
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Qesired  it  with  no  less  ardour ;  but  the  peremptoiy  injunction  of  the  king 
not  to  venture  a  ^neral  engagement,  flowii^  trom  a  prudent  attention  to 
the  present  situation  of  afi&irs,  as  well  as  from  the  remembrance  of  former 
disasters,  restrained  him  firom  venturing  upon  it.  Unwilling,  however,  to 
alKarndon  Carignan,  when  it  was  lust  ready  to  yield,  andeaeer  to  distinguish 
his  command  DY  some  memorable  action,  he  despatched  Monluc  to  court, 
in  order  to  hj  before  the  king  the  advants^es  of  fighting  the  enemy,  and 
the  hopes  wluch  he  had  of  victory.  The  kine  referred  the  matter  to  his 
privy  council ;  all  the  ministers  declared  one  after  another,  against  fight inr, 
and  supported  their  sentiments  by  reasons  extremely  plausible.  vVhite 
they  were  delivering  their  opinions,  Monluc,  who  was  permitted  to  be 
present,  discovered  such  visible  and  extravagant  symptoms  of  impatience 
to  speak,  as  well  as  such  dissatisfaction  with  what  he  hedrd,  that  Francis, 
diverted  with  his  appearance,  called  on  him  to  declare  what  he  could  offer 
in  reply  to  sentiments  which  seemed  to  be  as  just  as  they  were  general. 
Upon  this,  Monluc,  a  plain  but  spirited  soldier,  and  of  Known  courage, 
represented  the  good  condition  of  the  troops,  their  eagerness  to  meet  toe 
enemy  in  the  field,  their  confidence  in  their  officers,  together  with  the 
everlasting  infamy  which  the  declining  of  a  battle  would  bring  on  the 
French  arms ;  and  he  uiged  his  aiguments  with  such  lively  impetuosity, 
and  such  a'  flow  of  military  eloquence,  as  joined  over  to  his  ojpmion,  no 
only  the  king,  naturally  fond  of  daring  actions,  but  several  of  the  council 
Francis,  catcnine  the  same  enthusiasm  which  had  animated  his  troops, 
suddenly  started  u]),  and  having  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  implored 
the  Divine  protection,  he  then  addressed  himself  to  Monluc,  **  Go,^'  says 
be,  **  return  to  Piedmont,  and  fight  in  the  name  of  God."* 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  king  had  eiven  Etmiien  l^ave  to  fi|pht 
the  Imperialists,  than  such  was  the  martial  araour  of  the  gallant  and  high 
spirited  gentlemen  of  that,  age,  that  the  court  was  qgite  deserted^  eveiy 
person  desirous  of  reputation  or  capable  of  service,  hurrying  to  Piedmontt 
in.  order  to  share,  as  volunteers,  in  the  danger  and  gloir  of  the  action. 
Encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  so  many  brave  officers,  Enguien  immedi- 
ately prepared  for  battle,  nor  did  Guasto  decline  the  combat.  The  number 
of  cavalry  was  almost  eaual,  but  the  Imperial  infantry  exceeded  the  French 
by  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  They  met  near  Censoles  [April  11],  in  an 
open  plain,  which  afforded  to  neither  any  advantage  of  ground,  and  both 
had  full  time  to  form  their  army  in  proper  order.  The  shock  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  between  veteran  troops,  violent  and  obstinate. 
The  French  cavaliy  rushing  forward  to  the  charge  with  their  usual  vivacity, 
bore  down  every  thine  that  opposed  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
steady  and  diaciplined  valour  of  the  Spanish  infantry  having  forced  the 
body  which  they  encountered  to  give  way,  victory  remained  in  suspense, 
ready  to  declare  for  whichever  general  could  mane  the  best  use  of  that 
critical  moment.  Guasto,  engaged  in  that  part  of  his  ^inny  which  was 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  afiraid  of  falline  into  the  handsof  the  French,  whose 
vengeance  he  dreaded  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Rincon  and  Fregoso, 
test  his  presence  of  mind,  and  foigot  to  order  a  laige  body  of  reserve  to 
advance;  whereas  Enguien,  with  admirable  courage  and  equal  conduct, 
supported  at  tiie  head  of  his  gens  d'armes,such  of  his  battalions  as  began' 
to  yield ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  Swiss  in  his  servi^ce,  who 
lad  been  victorious  wherever  they  fought,  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards. 
This  motion  proved  decisive.  All  that  followed  was  confusion  and 
sbughter.  The  marouis  del  Guasto,  wounded  in  the  thigh,  escaped  only 
by  toe  swiftness  of  his  horse.  The  victory  of  the  French  was  complete, 
ten  thousand  of  the  Imperialists  being  slain,  and  a  considerable  number, 
with  \11  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artilleiy,  taken.    On  the  part  of  the 
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conqaeRn^their  joT  was  wftbout  allajv  *  ^^  only  beiof^  kiUedfand  amoQi; . 
tbtse  no  officer  of  aistinction.* 

Tbii  splendid  action^  beside  the  repatation  with  whiGh  it  was  attended^ 
daiiTerea  France  from  an  imminent  danger,  as  it  ruined  the  army  with 
which  Guasto  had  intended  to  invade  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and 
Saone,  where  there  were  neither  fortified  tovms  nor  regular  forces  to 
oppose  his  progress.  But  it  was  not  in  Francises  power  to  pursue  the 
victory  with  such  vigour  as  to  reap  ail  the  advantages  which  it  might 
have  yielded :  lor  though  the  Milanese  remained  now  almost  defenceless ;. 
thougb  the  mnabitants  who  had  lone  murmured  under  the  rieour  of  the 
Imperial  ^vemoieott  were  ready  to  torow  off  the  yoke ;  thou^  En^ieo. 
flushed  with  success,  uiged  the  king  to  seize  this  happy  opportunity  or 
recovering  a  country,  the  acquisition  of  which  had  been  long  his  favourite 
oig'ect ;  yet,  as  the  emperor  and  the  kipg  of  England  were  prepariiig  to 
bi!eak  in  upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  France  with  numerous  armies,  it 
became  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  thoujghts  of  conquest  to  the  public 
safety ;  and  to  recall  twelve  thousand  ofEnguicn's  best  troops  to  be  em- 
pkiyedf  in  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Eo^ien's  subsequent  operations  were, 
of  consequence,  so  lai^id  and  inconsiderable,  that  the  reductioQ  of  Ca- 
rignan  and  some  other  towns  in  Piedmont,  was  all  that  he  grained  by  his 
great  victory  at  Censoles.t 

The  emperor,  as  usual,  was  late  in  takinr  the  field,  but  be  appeared, 
towards  the  be^nning  of  June,  at  the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous 
and  better  appointed  than  any  which  be  had  hitherto  led  against  France. 
It  amounted  almost  to  fifty  thousand  men,  and  part  of  it  having  reduced 
Luxemburg  and  some  other  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  before  he  himseli 
joined  it  he  now  marched  with  the  whde  towards  the  frontiers  of  Cham- 
pagne [June].  Charles,  according  to  his  agreement  with  the  king  of  Ei^- 
laml,  ought  to  have  advanced  direct!]^  towards  Paris ;  and  the  dauphin, 
who  commanded  the  only  army  to  wluch  Francis  trusted  for  the  security 
of  his  dominions  in  that  quarter,  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  him.  But 
the  success  with  which  the  French  had  defended  Provence  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  had  taijrht  them  the  moot 
effectual  method  of  distressing  an  invading  enemy.  Champagne,  a  countiy 
abounding  more  in  vines  than  com,  was  incapable  of  maintainini;  a  great 
army ;  and  before  the  empc^pm^s  approach,  whatever  could  be  (j^any  usp 
to  his  troops  had  been  carried  off  or  destroyed.  This  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  master  of  some  places  of  streqeth  in  order  to  secure 
the  convoys,  on  which  alone  he  now  perceived  that  he  must  depend  fer 
subsistence ;  and  he  found  the  frontier  towns  so  ill  provided  Hat  defence, 
that  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  a  work  either  of  mucn  time  or  difficulty  tc 
reduce  them.  Accordingly  Ligny  and  Commercy,  which  he  first  attacked, 
surrendered  after  a  short  resistance.  He  then  invested  St.  Disier  [July  8], 
which,  though  it  commanded  an  important  pass  on  the  Mame,  was  des- 
titute of  eveiy  thing  necessary  for  sustaining  a  siege.  But  the  count  d^ 
Sancerre  and  M.  De  la  Lande,  who  had  acquired  such  reputation  by  the 
defence  of  Landrecy,  generously  threw  themselves  into  the  town,  and  un- 
dertook to  hold  it  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The  emperor  soon  found  how 
(q>able  they  were  of  making  good  their  promise,  and  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  take  the  town  without  besieging  it  in  form.  This  accordii^ly 
he  undertook :  and  as  it  was  his  nature  never  to  abandon  any  enterprise  in 
which  he  had  once  engaged*  he  persisted  in  it  with  an  inconsiderate 
obstinacy. 

The  king  of  England's  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  completed 
king  before  the  emperor's ;  but  as  he  did  not  choose,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
iDQOQnter  alone  the  whole  power  of  France,  and  was  unwillii^,  on  the 
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otfaeiv  that  bis  troc^w  thoiild  reiaaio  ioactiyey  be  took  tbat  oppctotumtf 
of  chastising  tlie  Scota»  by  aeoding  his  fleet,  toeether  with  a  comicleiahfe 
oart  c^  his  infuitiTy  uiider  the  earl  of  Herdbro^  to  invade  their  coootij. 
Hertfind  executed  his  ooramission  with  vigour,  plundered  and  burat 
Edinburgh  and  Leith»  laid  waste  the  a(|jacent  counti7,.and  re-embarked 
his  men  with  such  despatch  that  they  joined  their  sovereign  soon  afkr 
his  landing  in  France*  [JiAy  14j.  When  Uemr  arrived  in  that  kiogdoni, 
he  found  the  emperor  engaged  m  the  siege  of  St.  Disier ;  an  ambasnador 
however,  whom  he  sent  to  congratulate  the  £nff]ish  monarch  on  his  safe 
aiTival  on  the  continent  solicited  him  to  march,  in  terms  of  the  treaty, 
directly  to  Pans.  But  Charles  had  set  his  ally  such  an  ill  example  of 
AilfilliQ|g^  the  conditions  of  their  confederacy  with  exactness,  that  Hemy* 
observiog  him  empky  his  time  and  forces  in  taking  towns  for  his  ovm 
behooi^  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  attempt  the  reduction  of  some 
places  that  lay  conveniently  for  himself.  Without  pa3ring  any  regard  to 
the  eo^peror's  remonstrances,  he  immediately  invested  Boulogne,  and 
commanded  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  press  the  siege  of  Montreuil,  whiih 
had  been  b^un  before  his  arrival,  by  a  body  of  Flemings,  in  conjunctiott 
with  some  English  troops.  While  Charles  and  Henir  showed  such  at- 
tentioD  each  to  his  own  raterest  they  both  neglected  the  common  cause» 
Instead  of  the  union  and  conndenoe  requisite  towards  conducting  the 
{^reat  plan  that  they  had  foimed,  they  early  had  discovered  a  mutual 
jeakxisy  of  each  other,  which,  by  degrees,  begot  distrust,  and  ended  la 
(^n  hatred.! 

By  this  time,  Francis  had,  with  unwearied  industry,  drawn  tpeetber  aa 
army,  capaUe,  as  well  from  the  number  as  fi:am  the  valour  of  the  troops, 
of  making  head  against  the  enemy.    But  the  dauphin,  who  still  acted  as 

Seneral,  prudently  declining  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  en- 
angered  the  kingdom,  satisfied  hiinself  with  harassing  the  emperor 
with  his  light  tioops,  cuttkig  off  his  convoys,  and  laying  waste  the  country 
around  him.  Though  extremelj^  distressed  by  these  operationB,  ChaHn 
still  pressed  the  siege  of  St  Disier,  which  Sancerre  defended  with  aston- 
ishing fortitude  anaconduct.  He  stood  repeated  assaults,  repulsing  the 
enemy  in  them  all ;  and  undismayed  even  by  the  death  of  his  brave  asso- 
ciate, De  la  Lande,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  he  contibued  to 
show  the  same  bold  countenance  and  obstjpate  resolution.  At  the  end  of 
five  weeks,  he  was  still  in  a  condition  to  hold  out  some  time  longer,  when 
an  artifice  of  Granville's  induced  him  to  surrender.  That  craJty  politi* 
;;tan,  having  intercepted  the  key  to  the  cipher  which  the  duke  of  Quise 
used  in  communicating  intelligence  to  Sancerre,  forged  a  letter  in  bis 
luune,  authorizing  Sancene  to  capitulate,  as  the  king,  though  highly  satia- 
fied  with  his  benavfour,  thought  it  imprudent  to  hazard  a  battle  for  his 
relieC  This  letter  be  conveyed  into  the  town  in  a  manner  which  could 
raise  no  su^icfon,  and  the  governor  fell  into  the  snare.  Even  then,  he 
obtained  such  honourable  conditions  as  his,  gallant  defence  merited,  and 
among  othevs,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  e^t  days,  at  the  exphmtion  of 
which  he  bound  himself  to  open  the  gates,  if  Francis,  during  that  time, 
did  not  attack  the  Imperial  army,  and  throw  &esh  troops  into  the  town.| 
Thus  Sancerre,  by  detaining  the  emperor  so  long  before  an  niconsiderahM 
place,  afforded  his  sovereign  foil  tune  to  assemble  all  his  forces,  and» 
what  rarely  feUs  to  the  lot  of  an  officer  in  such  an  inferior  command,  ao* 
i^uired  the  gfoiy  of  liavkig  saved  his  country. 

M  soon  as  St  Disier  surrendered,  the  emperor  advanced  imo  the  heart 
cf  Chami>agne  [Almost  17],  but  Sancerre's  obstinate  resistaoie  had  damped 
his  sangiiine  hopes  of  penetrating  to  Paris,  and  led  him  serious^  to  re* 
led  QD  what  lie  mig^t  expect  before  towns  of  greeAer  streiigti^  aoA 
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defended  by  mom  Dumeroin  gBiriMom,  At  the  suae  time,  the  procuring 
•obiistence  for  his  army  was  attended  with  great  difficul^,  which  in- 
cseased  in  prc^Krtioo  as  he  withdrew  farther  from  his  own  frontier.  He 
had  lost  a  ereat  number  of  his  best  troops  in  the  siege  of  8t  Dbier,  and 
many  fell  daily  in  skirmidies,  which  it  was  not  m  his  power  to  avoid» 
though  they  wasted  his  army  insensibly,  without  leading  to  any  decisife 
action.  Tlie  season  advanced  apace,  and  he  had  not  yet  the  command 
either  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  territory,  or  of  aiiy  such  considerable  town 
as  rendered  it  safe  to  winter  in  the  enemy's  countiy.  Grreat  arrears,  too, 
were  now  due  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  mutinying  fior 
thcfir  Day,  while  he  knew  not  from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them.  All  uiese 
consiaerations  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  peace,  which  a 
Spanish  Dominican,  the  confesscx"  of  his  sister,  the  queen  of  France,  had 
secretly  made  to  his  confessor,  a  monk  of  the  same  order.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  plenipotentiaries  were  named  on  both  sides,  and  began 
meir  conferences  in  Chause,  a  small  village  near  Chalons.  At  the  same 
time,  Charles,  either  from  a  desire  of  making  one  great  final  eflbrt  against 
France,  or  merely  to  gain  a  pretext  for  deserting  bis  ally,  and  conciudiw 
a  separate  peace,  sent  an  ambassador  formally  to  require  Henry,  accord 
ing  to  the  stipulation  in  their  treaty,  to  advance  towards  Paris.  While 
he  expected  a  return  from  him,  and  waited  the  issue  of  the  conferences  at 
Chause,  he  continued  to  march  forward,  though  in  the  utmost  distress 
from  scarcity  of  provisk)ns.  But  at  last,  by  a  f(n1unate  motion  on  fait 
part,  or  through  some  neelect  or  treachery  on  that  of  the  French,  he  sm^ 
prised  first  Espemey,  ana  then  Chateau  Thieny,  in  both  of  which  were 
considerable  maj^zines.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  these  towns,  the 
latter  of  which  is  not  two  days  ooarch  from  Paris,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  than  that  great  capital,  defenceless,  and  susceptible  of  anj 
violent  alarm  in  proportion  to  its  neatness,  was  filled  with  consternation. 
The  inhabitants^  as  if  the  emperor  nad  been  already  at  their  gates,  fled  in 
the  wildest  confusion  and  despair,  many  sending  their  wives  and  children 
down  the  Seine  to  Rouen,  others  to  Orleans,  and  the  towns  upon  the 
Loire.  Francis  himself,  more  afflicted  with  this  than  with  any  other 
event  during  his  reiffn,  and  sensible  as  well  of  the  triumph  that  bis  rival 
would  enjoy  in  insulting  his  capital,  as  of  the  danger  to  w^ich  the  king- 
dom was  exposed,  could  not  refrain  fix>m  ciying  out,  in  the  first  emotion 
of  his  surprise  and  sorrow,  "  How  dear,  O  my  God.  do  I  pay  for  this 
crown,  which  I  thoufi^ht  thou  hadst  rranted  me  freely  !*•*  But  recovering 
in  a  moment  from  this  sudden  salfy  of  peevishness  and  impatience,  he 
devoutly  added,  **  Thy  will,  however,  be  done ;"  and  proceeded  to  issue 
the  necessaiy  orders  tor  opposing  the  enemjr  v?ith  bis  usual  activity  and 
presence  of  mind.  The  dauphin  detached  eight  thousand  men  to  raris, 
which  revived  the  courage  of  the  affrighted  citizens  ;  he  threw  a  strong 

C'son  into  Meaux,  and,  by  a  forced  march,  got  into  Ferte,  between  the 
malists  and  the  capital, 
t/pon  this,  the  emperor,  who  began  aeain  to  feel  the  want  of  provisions^ 
perceiving  that  the  dauphin  still  prudently  declined  a  battle,  and  not 
daring  to  attack  his  camp  with  forces  so  much  shattered  and  reduced  by 
hard  service,  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  began  to  fall  back  towards 
Soissons.  Havii^  about  this  time  received  Henrv's  answer,  whereby  he 
refused  to  abandon  the  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montrem'l,  of  both  which 
he  expected  every  moment  to  get  possession,  he  thought  himself  absolved 
from  all  obligations  of  adhering  to  the  treaty  with  him,  and  at  full  liberty 
to  consult  bis  own  interest  in  what  manner  soever  he  pleased.  He  con- 
sented, therefore,  to  renew  the  conference,  which  the  surprise  of  Espei^ 
Bey  had  broken  off.    To  conclude  a  peace  between  two  pnncesi  one  of 
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wbom  greatly  deairedy  and  the  other  greatly  needed  it»  did  not  require  a 
long  negotiation.  It  was  signed  at  Crespv,  a  small  town  near  Meaux,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  Septemher.  The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  that  all  the 
conquests  which  either  party  had  made  since  the  truce  of  Nice  shall  be 
lestoned  :  that  the  emperor  shall  give  in  manriaffe  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
either  his  own  eldest  daughter,  or  the  secona  daughter  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  ;  that  if  he  choose  to  bestow  on  him  his  own  daughter,  he  shall 
settle  on  her  all  the  provinces  of  the  Low-Countries,  to  be  erected  into  an 
adependent  state,  which  shall  descend  to  the  male  issue  of  the  marriage ; 
ihat  if  be  determine  to  give  him  his  niece,  he  shall,  with  her,  grant  him 
the  investiture  of  Milan  and  its  dependencies ;  that  he  shall  within  four 
BBOoths  declare  which  of  these  two  princesses  he  had  pitched  upon,  and 
fiil61  the  respective  conditions  upon  the  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
which  shall  take  place  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  ;  that  as 
soon  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  put  in  possession  either  of  the  Low-Coun- 
tries or  of  Milan,  Francis  shall  restore  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  all  that  he 
now  possesses  of  his  territories,  except  Fignerol  and  Montmilian ;  that 
Francis  shall  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  or  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charles  shall  eiwe  up  his  claim 
lo  the  dutchy  of  Buigundy  and  county  of  Charolois  ;  that  Francis  shall 
pre  no  aid  to  the  exiled  king  of  Navarre  ;  that  both  monarchs  shall  join 
ID  making  war  upon  the  Turks,  towards  which  the  king  shall  furnish, 
when  required  by  the  empeior  and  empire,  six  hundred  men  at  arms,  and 
ten  thousand  foot.* 

Besides  the  immediate  motives  to  this  peace,  arising  from  the  distress 
of  hb  army  through  want  of  provisions ;  from  the  di£^ulty  of  retreating 
out  of  Fiance,  anathe  impossibility  of  securing  winter  Quarters  there ;  the 
emperor  was  influenced,  by  other  considerati(ms,  more  distant  indeed,  but 
not  less  weighty.  The  pope  was  offended  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  at  his 
ooDcessions  to  the  protestants  in  the  late  diet,  as  at  his  consenting  to  call  a 
council,  and  to  admit  of  public  disputations  in  Germany,  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  doctrines  in  controvert.  Paul  considering  both  these 
steps  as  sacriieg[ioua  encroachments  on  the  jurisdiction  as  welfas  privileges 
•f  the  holy  see,  had  addressed  to  the  emperor  a  remonstrance  rather  than  a 
letter  on  this  subject,  written  with  such  acrimony  of  language,  and  in  a 
style  of  such  high  authority,  as  discovered  more  of  an  intention  to  draw  on 
a  quarrel,  than  of  a  desire  to  reclaim  him.  This  ill  humour  was  not  a 
little  inflamed  by  the  emperor^s  league  with  Henir  of  Inland,  which,  being 
contracted  with  a  heretic  excommunicated  by  the  apostolic  see,  appeared 
lo  the  pope  a  profane  alliance,  and  was  not  less  dreaded  b}r  him  than  that 
of  Francis  with  Solyman.  Paul's  son  and  grandson,  highly  incensed  at  the 
emperor  for  having  refused  to  gratify  them  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  contributed  by  their  suggestions  to  sour  and  disgust 
him  still  more.  To  all  which  was  added  the  powerful  operation  of  the 
flattery  and  promises  which  Francis  incessantly  employed  to  gain  him. 
Though  from  his  desire  of  maintaining  a  neutralitjr,  the  pope  had  hitherto 
fuppressed  his  own  resentment,  had  eluded  the  artifices  of  nis  own  family, 
and  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  French  king,  it  was  not  safe  to  rehf 
much  on  the  steadiness  of  a  man  whom  his  pas^ons,  his  friends,  and  his 
nterest  combined  to  shake.  The  union  of  the  pope  with  France,  Charict 
well  knew,  would  instantly  expose  his  dominions  in  Italy  to  be  attacked 
The  Venetians,  he  foresaw,  would  probably  follow  the  example  of  a  pontifl^ 
who  was  considered  as  a  model  ot  political  wisdom  among  the  Italians, 
and  thus,  at  a  juncture  when  he  felt  himself  hardly  equal  to  the  burden  u 
the  present  war,  be  wouki  be  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  a  new  oon* 
federacy  against  him.t    At  the  same  time,  the  Turks,  almost  unresisted, 
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made  such  piog^iett  In  HtMvaiy,  reduciDi^  town  after  lowDy  tfiat  ^er 
acppioacbed  near  to  die  oon&es  of  the  Amtrian  proTincei.*  Above  al 
tnese»  the  extraordinaiy  pro^ss  of  the  protestant  doctrines  in  Gisrmangr, 
and  tbe  dangerous  combination  into  whicn  the  princes  of  that  proiesfliQB 
had  entered,  called  for  bis  immediate  attention.  Almost  one  half  of  €rer- 
many  bad  revolted  from  tbe  established  chinch ;  the  fidelity  of  the  rest  was 
Bucn  shaken :  the  nobility  of  Austria  had  demanded  of  Ferdinand  tbe  five 
exercise  of  religion  ;t  the  Bohemians,  among  whom  some  seeds  of  tbe  doc* 
trines  of  Huss  still  remained,  openly  favoured  tbe  new  c^inioos;  tbe  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne^  with  a  Eeal  which  is  seldom  found  amonff  ecc]esiastics« 
had  begun  the  reformation  of  his  diooess ;  nor  was  it  possible  unless  some 
timely  and  eflBectual  check  were  ^ven  to  tbe  spirit  of  mnoratioD,  to  foresee 
where  it  would  end.  He  himself  had  been  a  witness,  in  the  late  diet,  to 
the  peremptory  and  decisive  tone  which  tbe  fnotestants  had  now  iwmed. 
He  bad  seen  how,  from  confidence  in  their  number  and  union,  they  had  for* 
gotten  tbe  humble  style  of  their  first  petitions,  and  had  grown  to  such  bold- 
ness as  openly  to  despise  tbe  pope,  and  to  show  no  great  reverence  for  the 
Imperial  dig[nity  itself.  If,  therefore,  be  wished  to  maintain  either  the 
ancient  religion  or  his  own  authority,  and  would  noC  choose  to  dwindle  into 
a  mere  nominal  bead  of  tbe  empire,  some  vigorous  and  speedy  eSart  was 
requisite  on  hb  part,  which  could  not  be  made  during  a  war  that  required 
the  greatest  exertion  of  his  strength  against  a  foreign  and  powerful  eoeiny. 

Such  being  the  emperor's  incuicements  to  peace,  he  bad  tbe  address  to 
frame  the  treaty  of  Crespy  so  as  to  promote  all  the  ends  which  he  had  in 
view.  By  comine  to  an  a^peement  with  Francis,  he  took  from  the  pope 
all  prospect  of  advantage  m  courting  the  friendship  of  that  omurai  m 
preference  to  hb.  By  the  proviso  with  regard  to  a  war  with  the  Turin, 
he  not  only  deprived  Solyman  of  a  powerful  ally,  but  turned  tbe  ams  of 
that  ally  against  him.  By  a  private  article,  not  inserted  in  tbe  treaty,  that 
it  might  not  raise  any  unseasonable  alarm,  be  agreed  with  Francb  that  both 
should  exert  all  their  influence  and  power  in  order  to  procure  a  geoenl 
council,  to  assert  its  authority,  and  to  exterminate  the  protestent  neret^ 
out  of  their  dominions.  Thb  cut  off  all  chance  of  assbtance  which  tlie 
confederates  of  Smalfcalde  m%bt  expect  from  the  French  kiqgd  and  lest 
their  solicitations,  or  hb  jeakxurjr  of  an  ancient  rival,  should  bereaft^  tempt 
Francis  to  foiiget  thb  cngaffement^  he  lefl  him  embarrassed  with  a  war 
against  £ngland,  which  would  put  it  out  of  hb  power  to  take  any  consider* 
able  part  in  tbe  affiiirs  of  Germany. 

Heniy,  possessed  at  all  times  with  a  hig^  idea  of  hb  own  power  and 
importance,  felt,  in  tbe  roost  sensible  manner,  die  neglect  with  whidi  die 
emperor  had  treated  him  in  concluding  a  separate  peace.  But  the  situation 
of  hb  afl^irs  was  such  as  somewhat  Sleviated  the  mortification  wldch  thb 
occasioned.  For  though  he  was  obliged  to  recall  the  duke  of  Norfolk  fiom 
the  siege  of  Montreuii  [Sept.  14],  l^cause  tbe  Flemish  troops  received 
orders  to  retire,  Bouloj^  had  surrendered  before  tbe  n^^tiations  at  Creray 
were  brought  to  an  issue.  While  elated  with  vanity  on  aoooont  of  ths 
conquest,  and  inflamed  with  indignatioo  against  the  emperor,  the  soobassa* 
dors  whom  Francb  sent  to  make  overtures  of  peace,  found  him  too  airogiot 
to  grant  what  was  moderate  or  equitable.  Hb  demands  were  incteed 
extravagant,  and  made  in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror;  that  Francb  should 
renounce  bb  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  not  only  pay  up  the  arrears  of 
former  debts,  but  reimburse  the  money  which  Henry  liad  expended  in  the 
present  war.§  Francis,  though  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  willing  to 
yield  a  great  deal  in  order  to  obtain  it,  being  now  free  from  tbe  piessun 
ef  the  Imperial  aiiB%  r^ected  these  ignominious  prc^positioaswithditdaiB; 
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mad  Heny  departing  for  Eiig;laiKi,  hostiiititt  continued  betv^'een  the  two 
ottions. 

The  treaty  of  peace^  bow  acceptable  soever  to  the  people  of  Fraiiee» 
wbocn  it  tienvered  from  the  dreaa  of  an  enemy' Who  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom^  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  daudiin.  Hb 
considered  it  as  a  nianifest  proof  of  the  kii^  his  father^  ezlraordinanr  par- 
tiality towards  his  younger  brother,  now  duke  of  Orleans,  and  complained 
that,  torn  his  eagerness  to  gain  an  establishment  for  a  favourite  son,  he  had 
sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  and  renounced  the  must  ancient  as 
well  as  valuable  rights  of  the  crown.  But^%  he  durst  not  venture  to  offend 
the  kinjg  by  refusing  to  ratify  it,  though  czhemelv  desirous  at  the  same 
lime  of^securihg  to  himself  the  privilege  of  reclaiming  what  was  now 
alienated  so  much  to  his  detriment,  he  secretly  protested,  in  presence  Di 
some  of  bis  adherents,  against  the  whole  transaction;  and  declarRd  what« 
ever  he  should  be  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  confirm  it,  null  in  itself,  and 
void  of  all  obl^ation.  The  parliament  of  Toulouse,  probably  by  the 
instigation  of  his  partisans,  did  the  same.*  But  Francis,  hiffhly  pleased  at 
well  with  having  deKveied  his  subjects  from  the  miseries  ofan  invasion,.a9 
with  the  prospect  of  acquiring  an  independent  settlement  for  his  son  at 
DO  greater  price  than  that  of  renouncing  conquests  to  which  he  had  no  just 
claim;  titles  which  hod  brought  so  much  expense  and  so  many  disasters 
upon  the  nation ;  and  rights  ^rown  obsolete  and  of  no  value ;  ratified  the 
treaty  with  great  joy.  CharTes,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  treaty, 
deckred  hb  intention  of  giving  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriage  to  toe 
duke  of  Orleans,  together  with  the  dutcbjr  of  Milan  as  her  dowiy.j  Every 
cifcumstanoe  seemed  to  piDmise  the  continuance  of  peace.  The  einpennv 
cruelly  afflicted  with  the  gout,  appeared  to  be  in  noeondition  to  undertake 
any  enterprfee  where  great  activity  was  requisite  or  much  fatigue  to  be 
endured.  He  himself  felt  th£s,  or  wished  at  least  that  it  should  be  believed ; 
and  beiDg  so  orach  disabled  by  this  excruciating  distemper,  when  a  Frendi 
anbasaaoor  foUowed  him  to  Brussels,  m  order  to  be  present  at  his  r«tifi<» 
cation  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difiiculty  that  he 
signed  hisiwme,  he  observed,  that  there  was  no  great  danger  ef  his  violating 
mese  articles,  as  a  hand  that  could  hardly  bora  a  pen,  was  little  able  to 
brandish  a  lance. 

The  violence  of  his  disease  confined  the  emperor  several  months  in 
Brussels,  and  Was  the  apparent  cause  of  putting  off  the  execution  of  the 
peat  scheme  which  he  had  formed  in  order  to  humble  the  protelstant  party 
m  Germanr.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  delay.  For,  however 
prevalent  tbe  motives  were  which  determined  him  to  undertake  this  enter- 
prise, the  nature  of  that  great  body  which  he  was  about  to  attack,  as  well 
as  ttie  situation  of  his  own  affairs,  made  it  neoessaiy  to  deliberate  long,  to 
pfoceed  with  cautioh,  and  not  too  suddenly  to  throw  aside  the  vaH  under 
which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  his  real  sentiments  and  schemes.  He  was 
asoDsible  that  the  protestants,  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  but  under 
oootinual  apprehensions  of  bis  designs,  had  all  the  boldness  of  a  powerfiil 
ooniSedmcy  joined  to  the  jealousy  of  a  feeble  faction;  and  were  no  leas 
quick-eightea  to  discern  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  than  ready  to  take 
arms  in  order  to  repel  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  still  continued  involved  Jb 
a  Turitish  war;  and  though,  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from  this  incum* 
brance,  he  had  determined  to  send  an  envoy  to  the  Porte  with  most 
advantageous  and  even  submissive  overtures  of  peace,  the  resolutioiie  oC 
that  haughty  court  were  so  uncertain,  thai  before  these  were  known,  '* 
would  havelieen  highly  imprudent  to  nave  kindled  t^e  flames  of  civil  vrar 
Id  his  own  dominions. 
Upoo  thb  account,  he  appeared  dissatisfied  with  a  bull  issued  by  the 
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^ope  hnmedkteiy  after  the  pelce  of  Crespy  [Not.  19%  summooiiir  titt 
council  to  a«seniible  at  Trent  eariy  next  sprfng,  and  exhorting  all  Chrir 
dan  princes  to  embrace  the  opportunity  that  the  prtient  happy  inter- 
val of  tranquillity  afibrded  thero^  oT  suppreasing  tbode  heresies  which 
threatened  to  subvert  whatever  was  sacred  or  venerable  among  Christiant. 
But  at\er  such  a  slight  expression  of  dislike,  as  was  necessaiy  hi  order  to 
cov^r  his  designs,  he  determined  to  countenance  the  council,  which  might 
become  no  inconsiderable  instrument  towards  accomplishing  his  projeclSr 
and  therefore  not  only  appointed  ambassadors  to  appear  there  in  his  name, 
btft  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in  his  dominions  to  attend  at  the  time 
prefixed.* 

1545.]  Such  were  the  emperor's  views  when  the  Imperial  diet,  aAe» 
several  prorogations,  v^as  opened  at  Worms  [March  ^4].  Tbeprotestann, 
who  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  by  a  very  precarious  tenure^ 
having  no  other  security  for  it  than  the  recess  of  the  last  diet,  which  was 
to  continue  in  force  only  until  the  meeting  of  a  council,  wislied  earnestly 
to  establish  that  important  privilege  upon  some  firmer  basis,  and  to  hold 
it  {iy  a  perpetual  not  a  temporary  title.  But  instead  of  ofiering  them  any 
ad(litional  security,  Ferdinand  opened  the  diet  with  observingi»  that  there 
were  two  points  which  chiefly  required  consideration,  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  and  the  state  of  rel^ion ;  that  the  former  was 
the  most  ui^ent,  as  Solyman,  after  conquering  the  |;reatest  part  of  Hungaiy, 
was  now  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Austrian  provinces :  that  the  emperor, 
w(k>>  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  neglected  no  opportunity  oi 
Annoying  this  formidable  enemy,  ami  with  the  hazard  of  his  own  person 
bad  resisted  his  attacks,  being  animated  still  with  the  same  zeal,  bad  now 
consented  to  stop  short  in  the  career  of  his  success  against  Frarvce,  that,  in 
conjunction  with  his  ancient  rival,  he  might  turn  his  arms  with  greater 
vieour  against  the  common  adVersaiy  of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  it  became 
^ll  the  members  of  the  empire  to  second  those  pious  endeavours  of  its 
head ;  that,  therefore,  they  ought,  without  delay,  to  vote  him  such  effectual 
aid  as  not  only  their  duty  but  their  interest  called  upon  them  to  form*^ ; 
that  the  controversies  about  religion  were  ao  intricate,  and  of  such  difficult 
discussion,  as  to  give  no  hope  of  its  being  possible  to  bring  them  at  pre- 
sent to  any  final  issue :  that  by  perseverance  and  repeated  solicitations  the 
emperorfaad  at  len^d  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  call  a  council,  for  which 
tbey  had  so  oAen  wished  and  petitioned ;  that  the  time  appointed  for  its 
meeting  was  now  come,  ana  both  parties  ought  to  wait  for  its  decrees,  and 
submit  to  them  as  the  decisions  of  the  Universal  church. 

The  popish  members  of  the  diet  received  this  deelaratioD  with  great 
applause,  and  signified  their  entire  acquiescence  in  every  particular  which 
it  contained.  The  pi^testants  expressed  great  surprise  at  propositioiai 
which  were  so  manifestly  repu^iant  to  the  recess  of  the  former  diet ;  they 
insisted  that  the  questions  with  regard  to  religion,  aft' first  in  dignilfy  and 
importance,  ought  to  come  first  under  deliberation ;  that,  alarmiiig  as  the 
progress  of  the  Turks  was  to  all  Germany,  the  securing  the  (ree  eierdse 
•f  uieir  religioij  touched  them  still  more  neariy,  nor  could  they  prosecute 
a  forei^  war  with  spirit,  while  solicitous  and  uncertain  about  their  domestic 
tfanquillity ;  that  if  the  latter  were  once  rendered  firm  and  permanent, 
they  would  concur  with  their  countrytoen  in  pushing  the  former,  and  yield 
4o  none  of  them  in  activity  dr  zeaL  But  if  the  danger  from  the  Turkish 
aims  was  indeed  so  imminent,  as  not  to  admit  of  such  a  delay  as  would 
be  occasioned  by  an  immediate  examination  of  the  controverted  points  b 
leligbii,  they  required  that  a  diet  should  be  instantly  appointed,  to^wUcL 
the  fi^nal  settlement  of  their  religious  disputes  should  oe  referred ;  and 
that  in  the  i^ean  time  the  decree  of  the  (onmst  diet  concerning  leligioQ 
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aboold  be  explained  h  a  point  which  they  deemed  essentiaL  By  ttm 
recess  of  Spires  it  was  provided^  that  they  should  eqjoy  unmolesteld  the 
public  exercise  6f  their  religion,  until  the  meeting  of  a  legal  council ;  but 
as  the  pope  had  now  called  a  council,  to  which  Ferdins^  had  lequhed 
them  to  submit,  they  be^an  to  suspect  that  (heir  adversaries  mi&pbt  take 
advantage  of  an  ambig[uity  in  the  terms  of  the  recess,  and  pretending  that 
the  event  therein  mentioned  had  now  taken  place,  might  pronounce  them 
to  be  no  loiter  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  In  oraer  to  guard  against 
this  interpretation,  they  renewed  their  former  remonstrances  agamst  a 
council  called  to  meet  without  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  summoned  by 
the  pope's  authority,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  right  of  presidii^  ^  and 
decfared  that,  notwithstanding  the  convocation  of  any  such  illegal  assem- 
bly, they  still  held  the  recess  of  the  late  diet  to  be  in  full  force. 

At  other  junctures,  when  the  emperor  thought  i^of  advantage  to  soothe 
and  gain  the  protestants,  he  had  devised  expedients  for  giving;  them  satis- 
faction  with  re^rd  to  demands  seemingly  more  extravagant ;  but  his  views 
at  present  being  vefy  different,  Ferainand,  by  his  command,  adhered 
inflexibly  to  his  first  propositions,  and  would  make  no  concessions  which 
bad  the  most  remote  tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  council,  or  to 
weaken  its  authmity.  The  protestants,  on  their  part,  were  no  less  inflexi- 
ble ;  and  after  much  time  spent  In  fruitless  endeavours  to  convince  each 
other,  they  came  to  no  ag^ement.  Nor  did  the  presc^nce  of  the  emperor, 
who  upon  hb  recovery  arrived  at  Worms  [May  15j,  contribute  in  any 
degree  to  render  the  protestants  more  compliant.  Fully  convinced  that 
they  were  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  and  of  truth,  they  showed  tbe(n- 
selves  superior  to  the  allurements  of  interest,  or  the  suggestion!  of  fear : 
and  in  proportion  as  the  emperor  redoubled  his  solicitations,  or  discoveied 
his  desiffns,  their  boldness  seems  to  have  increased.  At  last  they  opeiily 
declared,  that  they  would  not  even  deig^n  to  vindicate  their  tenets  in  prti- 
aence  of  a  council,  assembled  not  to  examine,  but  to  condemn  them ;  apd 
that  they  would  pay  no  regard  to  an  assembly  held  under  the  influence 
of  a  popef  who  had  already  precluded  himself  from  alb  tide  to  act  as  a 
judge,  by  his  having  stk^matized  their  opinions  with  the  name  of  heresy, 
and  denounced  ag^nst  them  the  heaviest  censures,  which,  in  the  plenituae 
of  his  usurped  power,  he  could  inflict.* 

While  toe  [>rotestants,  with  such  union  as  well  as  firmness,  rejected  all 
intercourse  with  the  council,  and  refused  their  assent  to  the  Imperial 
demands,  in  respect  to  the  Turkish  war,  Maurice  of  Saxony  alone  showed 
an'  incKnsltion  to  gratify  the  emperor  with  regard  to  both.  Though  he 
professed  an  invidable  regard  for  the  protestant  religion,  he  assumed  an 
appearance  of  moderation  peculiar  to  himself,  by  which  he  confirmed  the 
favourable  sentiments  whicn  the  emperor  already  entertained  of  him,  and 
gradually  paved  the  way  for  executing  the  ambitious  designs  which  always 
occupied  his  active  and  enterprisii^  mind.f  His  example,  however,  had 
little  influence  upon  such  as  agreed  with  him  in  their  religious  opinions; 
and  Charles  pen:eived  that  he  could  not  hope  either  to  procure  present 
aid  from  the  protestants  against  the  Tuiics,  or  to  quiet  their  fears  and 
jealousies  on  account  of  their  religion.  But  as  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ripe 
ibr'execution,  nor  his  preparations  so  far  advanced  that  he  could  force  the 
compliance  of  the  protestants^r  punish  their  obstinacy,  he  artfully  con- 
cealed his  own  intentions.  That  he  might  augment  their  security,  he 
[August  4]  appointed  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon  early  next  year,  in 
order  to  acQust  what  was  now  1ef\  undetermined ;  and  'previous  to  it  he 
agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  divines  of  each  party  should  meet,  in 
Older  tc  confer  upon  the  points  in  dispute.^ 
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Buty  bow  fkr  soever  this  appearance  of  a  desire  to  xnaiotaiii  thepreaep. 
tranquillity  might  have  imposed  upon  the  protestants,  the  emperor  was 
ln<iapable  of  such  uniform  and  thorough  dissimulation,  as  to  hide  altogethei 
fiom  their  yiew  the  dapc'erous  des^;;ns  which  he  was  meditating  against 
them.  Hermaa  count  oe  Wied,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne,  a 
prelate  conspicuous  for  his  virtue  and  primitive  simplicihr  of  manners, 
m.^ugh  not  nK>re  distinguished  for  learning  than  the  other  descendants  oi 
npble  famOies,  who  in  Siat  age  possessed  nK>st  of  the  great  benefices  m 
Germany,  having  become  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reicMinerSr 
had  begun  in  the  year  one  thousand  &ye  hundred  and  forty-three,  with  the 
assistance  of  Melancthon  and  Bucer,  to  abolish  the  ancient  superstition  in 
hb  diocess,  and  to  introduce  in  its  place  the  rites  established  among  the 
protestants.  But  the  canons  of  his  cathedra],  who  wei^  not  possissed 
with  the  same  spirit  of  innovation,  and  who  foresaw  hpw  fatal  the  leveling 
genius  of  the  new  sect,  would  prove  to  their  dignity  and  wealth,  opposid, 
from  the  be^nning,  this  unprecedented  enterprise  of  their  archbishop,  with 
all  the  zeal  flowing  from  reverence  for  old  institutions,  heightened  by  con 
cem  for  their  own  interest.  This  opposition,  which  the  arcfabishojp  con^ 
sidered  only  as  a  new  aigument  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  reforma- 
tion, neither  shook  his  resolution,  nor  slackened  bis  ardour  in  projsecvtiiig 
his  plan.  The  canons,  perceiving  all  their  endeavours  to  check  his  careei 
to  be  ineffectual,  solemnly  protested  aeainst  his  proceedings,  and  smpealed 
for  redress  to  the  pope  and  emperor,  the  former  as  ecclesiastical,  the  latter 
as  his  (;ivil  superior.  This  appeal  being  laid  before  the  emperor,  during 
his  residence  in  Worms^  he  took  the  canons  of  Cologne  under  hi 
immediate  protection ;  enjoined  them  to  proceed  with  rigour  as^inst  all 
who  revolted  from  the  established  church ;  prohibited  tho  aichbishop  to 
make  any  innovation  in  his  diocess;  and  summoned  him  tc^  appear  at 
Brussels  within  thirty  days,  to  answer  the  accusations  which  shoold  be 
preferred  against  him.* 

To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  protestant 
part^,  Charles  added  other  proofs  still  more  explicit.  In  his  bereditaiy 
domimons  of  the  Low-Countries^  he  persecuted  all  who  were  suspected  ot 
Lutheranism  with  unrelenting  rigour.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Worms, 
he  silenced  the  protestant  preachers  in  that  city.  He  allowed  an  Italian 
monk  to  inveigh  against  the  Lutherans  from  the  pulpit  of  his  chapel,  and 
to  call  upon  hun,  as  he  regarded  the  favour  of  God,  to  exterminate  that 
pestilent  heresy.  He  despatched  ibe  embassy,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  to  Constantinople,  with  overtures  of  peace,  that  he  might  lie 
free  from  any  apprehension  of  dancer  or  interruption  from  that  quarter. 
Nor  did  any  of  these  steps,  or  their  dangerous  tendency^  escape  the  jealous 
observation  of  the  protestants,  or  fail  to  alarm  their  tears,  and  to  excite 
their  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  sect. 

Meanwhile,  Charies^sj^odd  fortune,  which  predominated  on  all  occasions 
over  that  of  his  rival  Francis,  extricated  him  out  of  a  difficulty,  from 
which,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  address,  he  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  have  disentangled  himseld  Just  about  the  time  when  the  duke 
of  Orleans  should  have  received  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriafi^  and 
together  wHh  her  the  possession  of  the  Milanese,  he  died  of  a  m^ignant 
fever  [Sept  8].  By  this  event,  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  up  a  valuable  province  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  or  from  tfaie 
indecency  of  violatii«[  a  recent  and  solemn  engag|ement,  whid^  must  have 
occasioned  an  injimediate  rupture  with  France,  rle  affected,  however,  to 
express  ereat  sorrow  for  the^  untimely  death  of  a  young  prince,  who  was 
to  nave  been  so  nearly  allied  to  him ;  but  he  carefully  avoided  entering 
mto  any  fresh  discussions  concerning  the  Milanese ;  and  would  uot  listen 
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to  a  piopoea]  wUoh  came  finom  Francis  of  new-modelling  Ifae  tieatjr  of 
Cresi  fy  80  ar  to  make  him  some  reparation  for  the  advantages  which  he 
had  kit  by  the  demite  of  his  son.  In  the  moise  active  and  vigorous  part 
of  Francises  reign,  ai  declaration  of  war  would  have  been  the  certain  and 
instantaneous  consequence  of  such  a  ^at  refusal  to  oomptf  with  a  demand 
seemingly  so  equitable ;  but  the  declining  state  of  bis  own  health,  the  ei- 
hausted  condition  of  his  kingdom,  together  with  the  burden  of  the  war 
against  Eivland,  obliged  hiro,  at  present,  to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and 
o  put  off  tnodghts  otrevenee  to  some  other  juncture.  In  consequence  of 
this  event,  the  unfortunate  cuike  of  Savo^  lost  all  hope  of  obtainii^  the 
restitution  vtf  bis  territories;  and  the  rignts  or  claims  relinquished  by  the 
treaty  of  (lespy  returned  in  full  force  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  serve  ai 
pretexts  foi  future  wars.* 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans'  death,  the  confede- 
lattes  of  Smalkalde  flattered  themselves  that  the  essential  alterations  which 
appeared  to  be  unavoidable  consequences  of  it  couid  hanlly  fkil  of  pro- 
ducing a  rupture,  which  would  prove  the  means  of  their  safety.  jBut 
ihi^  were  not  more  disappdnted  with  regard  to  this,  than  in  their  expte- 
latKMis  from  an  event  which  seemed  to  be  the  certain  prelude  of  a  ouarrel 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope.    When  Paul,  whose  passion  tor  ag^ 

rdizing  bis  family  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  as  he  saw 
d^ty  and  power  which  they  derived  immediately  from  him  beco- 
ming more  precarious,  found  that  he  could  not  bring  Cnaries  to  approve 
of  hu  ambitious  schemes,  he  ventured  to  mnt  his  son  Peter  Lewis  the 
investiture  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  though  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  the  emperor.  At  a  time  when  a  great  part  of  Europe 
inveighed  openly  against  the  corrupt  manners  and  exorbitant  power  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  when  a  council  was  summoned  to  reform  the  disorders  in 
the  cbureh,  this  indecent  grant  of  such  a  principality,  to  a  son,  t>f  whose 
illegitimate  birth  the  pope  ought  to  have  been  ashamed,  and  whose  licen- 
tious morals  all  ^ood  men  detested,  gave  ^neral  offence.  Some  cardinab 
in  the  Imperial  interest  remonstrated  against  such  an  unbecoming  aliens- 
tion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church ;  tl^  Spanish  ambassador  would  not 
be  present  at  the  solemnity  of  his  infeoffment ;  and  upon  pretext  that  these 
cities  were  part  of  the  Milanese  state,  the  emperor  peremptorily  refiised 
to  confirm  the  deed  of  investiture.  But  ^^  ^be  emperor  and  pope  being 
intent  upon  one  common  object  in  Oermany,  they  sacrificed  their  particu- 
lar passions  to  that  public  cause,  and  suppressed  the  emotions  of  jealousy 
or  resentment  which  were  rising  on  this  occasion,  that  they  might  jointly 
pursue  what  each  deemed  to  be  of  greater  importance.! 

About  this  time  the  peace  of  G^nnany  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  but 
short  eruption  of  Henry  duke  of  Brunswick.  This  prince,  though  still 
ttript  of  his  dominions,  which  the  eoaperor  held  in  seouestration,  until  his 
di£terences  witb-the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  should  be  a($usted,  pos- 
tered however  so  much  credit  in  Germany,  that  he  undertook  to  raise 
for  the  Frendi  king  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  be  empfoyed  in  the 
war  against  EnglaM.  The  money  stipulated  for  this  purpose  was  duly 
advanced  by  f^ncis ;  the  troops  were  levied :  but  Heniy,  instead  ot 
leading  them  towards  France,  suddenly  entered  Y^\9  own  dominions  it 
their  bead,  in  hopes  of  recoverir^  possession  of  tbem  before  any  army 
could  be  assembled  to  oppose  him.  The  confederates  were  not  more 
surprised  at  this  unexpected  attack,  than  the  king  of  France  was  astonished 
at  a  mean  thievish  iraud,  so  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  prince,  fi^ 
tile  lamlgrave  of  Hesse,  with  incredible  expedition,  collected  as  many 
men  at  put  a  stop  *o  the  progress  of  Hemy^s  utftlisciplined  forces,  and 
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beM  joined  br  his  toii^ii4aw,H8iOTce)  and  bf  tome  tio^  l» 

tbe  elector  of  Saion^t  be  pmed  such  adTantages  over  Heniyy  who  wi» 
rash  and  bold  in  forming^  hn  vcbemes,  but  feeble  and  uodetenmaed  in  ese- 
cutiiK  them,  as  obliffednim  to  duband  his  artnj,  and  to  surrender  htmseli^ 
together  with  his  eldest  son,  prisoners  at  discretion.  He  was  kept  in  dost 
confinement,  until  a  new  reverse  of  affairs  procured  hioi  liberty^ 

As  this  defeat  of  Henry's  wild  enterprise  added  new  reputation  to  the 
arms  of  the  protestants,  the  establishment  of  the  protestant  religion  in  the 
palatinate  brouriit  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  their  party.  Frederick, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Lewis  in  that  electotatet  bad  long  been  sus- 
pected of  a  secret  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  refonners,  which, 
upon  his  accession  to  the  principality,  he  openly  manifested.  But  as  be 
expected  that  something  effectual  towards  a  general  and  leeal  establish- 
ment  of  religion,  would  be  the  fruit  of  so  many  diets,  conlerenees,  and 
negotiations,  he  did  not,  at  first,  attempt  any  puolic  innovation  in  bis  do- 
minions. Finding  all  these  issue  in  nothing,  he  thou^t  himself  called,  at 
length  [Jan.  10, 1546],  to  countenance  by  his  authonty  the  system  wluch 
he  approved  of,  and  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  sul^ects,  who,  by  their 
intercourse  with  the  protestant  states,  had  almost  universally  imbibed  their 
opinions.  As  the  warmth  and  impetuosity,  which  accompanied  the  ^irit 
of  reformation  in  its  first  efforts,  had  somewhat  abated,  this  change  was 
made  with  great  order  and  regularity;  the  ancient  rites  were  abolished, 
and  new  forms  introduced,  without  any  acts  of  violence,  or  syvapXcm  ot 
discontent.  Though  Frederick  adopted  the  religious  system  of  the  pro- 
testants,  he  imitated  the  example  of  Maurice,  and  did  not  accede  to  tbe 
league  of  Smalkalde.f 

A  few  weeks  before  this  revolution  in  the  palatinate,  tbe  general  coun- 
cil was  opened  with  tbe  accustomed  solemmties  at  Trent.  The  eyes  of 
the  catholic  states  were  turned  with  much  expectation  towards  an  assem* 
biy,  which  all  had  considered  as  capable  of  applying  an  effectual  remedy 
ibr  the  disorders  of  the  church  when  they  fint  hnke  out,  though  many 
were  afraid  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  for  great  benefit  (rom  it, 
when  tbe  malady,  by  being  suffered  to  increase  during  twenty-eight  years 
had  become  inveterate,  and  grown  to  such  extreme  violence.  The  popt^ 
by  his  last  bull  of  convocation,  had  appointed  the  first  meeting  to  be  held 
in  March.  But  his  views  and  those  of  the  emperor  were  so  di&rent, 
that  almost  the  whole  year  was  spent  in  negotiations.  Charles,  who  fore- 
taw  that  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the  council  against  the  protestants  would 
-soon  drive  them,  in  self-defence  as  well  as  from  resentment,  to  some  des 
perate  extreme,  laboured  to  put  off  its  meeting  until  his  warlike  prepare 
lions  were  ao  far  advanced,  tnat  he  niight  be  in  a  condition  to  second  its 
decisions  by  the  force  of  his  arms.  The  4X>pe,  who  bad  early  sent  to 
Trent  the  leeates  who  were  to  preside  in  his  name,  knpwii^  to  what  con- 
tempt it  wotild  expose  his  authority,  and  what  suspicions  it  would  beget 
of  his  intentions,  if  the  fathers  of  the  council  should  remain  in  a  state  ol 
inactivity,  when  iSie  church  was  in  such  danger  as  to  require  their  imme- 
diate and  vigorous  interposition,vinsisted  either  upon  translating  the  coun- 
cil to  some  city  in  Italy,  or  upon  suspending  altogether  its  proceedii^  at 
that  juncture,  or  upon  authorizine  it  to  begin  its  deliberations  immediately. 
The  emperor  rejected  the  two  former  expedients  as  equally  offensive  to 
the  Germans  ofeveiy  denomination ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  elude 
tbe  latter,  he  proposed  that  the  council  should  Mgin  with  reforming  the 
disorders  in  the  churdh,  before  it  proceeded  to  examine  or  define  articles 
of  faith.  This  was  the  very  thing  which  the  court  of  Rome  dreaded 
most,  and  which  had  prompted  it  to  employ  so  mai^  artifices  in  order  to 
prevent  the  meeting  of  such  a  dangerous  judicatoiy.    Paul,  ihoi^  nxue 
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compliant  than'someof  his  predecessor  with  r^archio  calling  a  councit« 
was  DO  less  Jealous  than  they  had  been  of  its  jurisdiction  atid  saw  what 
matter  of  trnimph  such  a  method  of  proceeding  would  afford  the  heretics 
He  apprehended  consequences  not  only  humbling  but  fatal  to  the  papal 
•ee,  if  the  council  came  to  consider  an  inquest  into  abuses  as  their  ouhy 
business ;  or  if  inferior  pre4ates  were  albwed  to  gratify  their  own  envy 
and  peevishness,  by  prescribing  rules  to  those  wno  are  exalted  above 
liaeni  in  dispiity  and  power.  Without  listenii^,  therefore,  to  this  insidious 
jnroposal  of  the  emperor,  he  instructed  his  legates  to  open  the  coaocH. 
Jan.  18.]  The  first  session  was  spent  in  matters  of  form.    In  a  subse- 

nit  one,  it  was  agreed  that  the  framing  a  confession  of  faith,  wherein 
Id  he  contained  all  the  articles  which  the  church  required  its  mem- 
bers to  beKeve,  ought  to  be  the  first  and  principal  business  of  the  ccuncil  * 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  due  attention  should  be  given  to  what  w&s 
necessary  towards  the  reformation  of  manners  and  discipline.  From  thn 
first  symptom  of  the  spirit  wid)  which  the  council  was  animated,  from  the 
high  tone  of  authority  which  the  legates  who  presided  in  it  assumed,  and 
from  the  implicit  deference  with  which  most  of  the  members  followed 
*faeir  directions,  the  protestants  Conjectured  with  ease  what  decisions  they 
might  expect.  It  astonished  them,  however,  to  see  forty  prelates  (tor  no 
greater  number  were  yet  assembled)  assume  authority  as  representatives 
of  the  universal  church,  and,  proceed  to  determine  the  most  important 
pomts  of  doctrine  in  its  name.  Sensible  of  this  indecency,  as  well  as  of 
the  ridicule  with  which  it  might  be  attended,  the  council  advanced  slowty 
m  its  deliberations,  and  all  its  proceedings  were  for  some  time  laTiguishiiqr 
and  feeble.*  As  soon  as  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  received  infor* 
mation  of  the  ^opening  of  the  council,  they  published  a  lone  manifesto^ 
containing  a  renewal  of  their  protest  against  its  meeting,  together  with  the 
leasons  which  induced  them  to  decline  its  jurisdictions.!  The  pope  and 
emperor,  on  their  part,  were  so  little  solicitous  to  quicken  or  add  vigour 
to  its  operations,  as  plainly  discovered  that  some  object  of  greater  import- 
ance occupied  and  interested  them. 

The  protestants  were  not  inattentive  or  unconcerned  spectators  of  the 
motioDS  of  the  sovereign  pontiflf  and  of  Charles,  and  tney  entertained 
every  day  more  violent  suspicions  of  their  intentions,  in  consequence  of 
iatell^nce  received  from  different  quarters  of  the  machinations  carrying 
on  against  them.  The  king  of  England  informed  them,  that  the  emperor, 
having  long  resolved  to  exterminate  their  opinions,  would  not  fail  to  empkjy 
this  inter?su  of  tranquillity  which  he  now  eqjoyed,  as  the  most  favourable 
juncture  for  carrying  his  design  into  execution.  The  merchants  of  Aug»* 
buiig,  which  was  at  that  time  a  city  of  extensive  trade,  received  advice, hy 
means  of  their  correspondents  in  Italy,  among  whom  were  some  who 
secretly  favoured  the  protestant  cause,^  that  a  dangerous  confederacy 
agatnsf  it  was  forming  between  the  pope  and  emperor.  In  confirmation  of 
this  they  heard  from  the  Low^Countnes,  that  Cnaries  had  issued  orders, 
though  with  eveiT  precaution  which  could  keep  the  measure  concealed, 
ibr  raising  troops  ooth  there  and  hi  other  parts  of  his  dominions.  Such  a 
variety  of  information,  and  corroborating  all  that  their  own  jealousy  or 
otaervationled  them  to  apprehend,  left  the  protestants  little  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  emperor^s  hostile  intentk>ns.  Under  this  impression,  the  deputies 
of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and  by  comma- 
aicating  their  intelligeoce  and  senthnents  to  each  other,  reciprocally 
heightened  then*  sense  of  the  impending  danger.  But  their  union  was  not 
sucn  as  their  situation  required,  or  the  pleparations  of  their  enemies  ren» 
dered  necesseiy.  Their  league  had  now  subsisted  ten  years.  Among  so 
Buny  memfacn,  whose  territories  were  intermingled  with  each  other,  and 
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wbo,  accordin;  to  the  custom  of  G«rmaiij9  ll^  create  ap  ia6nite  Tarietr 
of  mutual  riffnts  aixi  claims  by  intermarriages,  alliaDces,  aod  contracts  ol 
different  kinos,  subjects  of  iea lousy  and  discord  bad  uoavoidably  ariaeii. 
Some  of  the  confederates,  being  connected  with  the  duke  of  Brunswidky 
were  highly  disgusted  with  the  landgrave,  on  account  of  the  r^our  wilk 
which  te  liad  treated  that  rash  and  unfortunate  prince^  Others  taxed  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave,  the  heads  of  the  league,  v#ith  havii^ 
iovolved  the  membera  in  unnecessary  and  exorbitant  expenses  bj  thtv 
profiiseness  or  want  of  economy.  The  views,  likewise,  and  temper  of 
ttiose  two  princes,  who  by  their  superior  pow^r  and  authority,  influenoed 
aod  directed  the  whole  liody,  being  extremely  di£ferentt  rendered  all  ili 
motions  languid,  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  v%our  and  despatch  weve 
requisite.  The  landgrave,  of  a  violent  and  enterprising  temper,  but  not 
ibi^tfiil,  amidst  his  zeal  for  religion,  of  the  usual  maxims  of  human  poli^, 
insisted  that  as  the  danger  whi^n  threatened  them  was  manliest  and  una- 
voidable, they  should  nave  recourse  to  the  most  effectual  expedient  ibr 
securing  their  own  safety,  by  courting  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  France 
andEneland,  or  by  joining  m  alliance  with  the  protestant  cantons  of  Swit- 
lerlancC  from  whom  they  might  expect  such  power&l  and  present  asast- 
ance  as  their  situation  demanded.  The  elector,  on  the  other  hand,  witk 
the  most  upright  intentions  of  any  prince  in  that  aee,  aod  with  talents 
which  might  have  qualified  him  abundantly  for  the  administration  of 
government  in  any  tranquil  period,  was  possessed  with  such  supeistitioos 
veneration  for  all  the  parts  of  the  Lutheran  system,  and  such  bigotten 
attachment  to  all  its  tenets,  as  made  him  averse  to  a  union  with  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  any  article  of  faith,  and  rendered  him  very  incapable 
of  undertaking  its  de£ence  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  He  seemed 
to  think,  that  the  concerns  of  religion  were  to  be  regulated  hy  principks 
and  maxims  totally  different  from  those  which  ap^ly  iq  ti>e  common  araJn 
of  life ;  and  being  swayed  too  much  by  the  q>mions  of  Luther,  who  was 
not  only  a  stranger  tp  ue  rules  of  political  conduct,  but  despised  them; 
he  often  discovered  an  uncomplying  spirit,  that  proved  of  the  greatest 
detriment  to  the  cause  which  he  wisbea  to  support.  Influenced,  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  severe  and  rigid  notions  of  that  reformer,  he  reiiised  to 
enter  into  any  confederacy  with  Francis,  because  he  was  a  persecutor  d 
th^  faruth ;  or  to  solicit  toe  friendship  of  Henry,  because  he  was  no  less 
impious  and  profane  than  the  pope  nimself ;  or  even  to  join,  in  aUiance 
with  the  Swiss,  because  they  differed  from  the  Crermans  in  several  essential 
articles  of  faith.  This  dissension,  about  a  point  of  such  consequence,  pro- 
duced its  natural  effects.  Each  secretly  censured  and  reproached  the 
other.  The  landgrave  considered  the  elector  as  fettered  by  narrow  pre* 
judices,  unworthy  of  a  prince  called  to  act  a  chief  part  in  a  scene  of  su<^ 
importance.  The  elector  suspected  the  landgrave  of  loose  principles  and 
ambitious  views,  which  corresponded  ill  with  the  sacred  cause  wherein 
they  were  engaged.  But  though  the  elector's  scruples  prevented  their 
timely  application  for  foreign  aid ;  and  ibe  jealousy  or  discontent  of  the 
other  princes  defeated  a  proposal  for  renewii^  their  original  confederacy, 
the  term  during  which  it  was  to  continue  in  lorce  being  on  the  point  of 
expiring  ;  yet  the  sense  of  their  common  danger  induced  them  to  agree 
with  regard  to  other  points,  particularly  that  they  would  never  acknow 
ledbe  me  assembly  at  Trent  as  a  law  fuf  council,,  nor  suffer  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne  to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  the  steps  which  he  had  taken 
towards  the  reformation  of  his  diocess,* 

The  landgrave,  about  this  time,  desirous  of  penetrating  to  the  bottom  oi 
the  emperor's  intentions,  wrote  to  Granvelle,  whom  he  Knew  to  be  tbo- 
loughly  acquainted  with  all  his  masters  schemes,  infonning  him  of  the 
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Kveral  partkulai^  wbich  raised  the  suspicions  of  the  protestantsy  and  begw 
gfOng  an  explicit  declaration  of  what  they  had  to  fear  or  to  hope.  GiuH 
Telle,  m  return,  assured  them,  that  the  intefligence  which  they  had  received 
of  the  emperor's  military  preparations  was  exaggerated,  and  all  their  8ut> 
picions  destitute  of  foundation  ;  Ihat  (houeh,  in  order  to  guard  his  frontiers 
lig^ainst  any  insult  of  the  French  or  EngliSi,  he  h&d  commanded  a  small 
body  of  men  to  be  raised  in  4he  Liow-Countries,  he  was  as  solicitous  as 
ever  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  Germany.* 

But  the  emperor's  actions  did  not  eoirespond  with  these  prolessjons  of 
his  minister.  For  instead  of  appomtine  men  of  known  moderation  and  a 
pacific  temi>er  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  catholic  doctrines  at  the  con- 
ference which  had  been  agreed  on,  he  made  choice  of  fierce  bigots, 
attached  to  their  own  system  with  a  blind  obstinacy,  that  rendered  all  hope 
of  a  reconcilement  desperate.  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  divine,  who  took  upon 
him  the  conduct  of  Ine  debate  on  the  part  of  the  catholics,  managed  it 
vridi  all  the  subtle  dexterity  of  a  scholastic  metaphysician,  more  studious 
to  jTerplex  his  adversaries  man  to  convince  them,  and  more  intent  on  vi- 
tiating error  th^n  on  discovering  truth.  The  protestakits,  filled  with  mdig* 
nation,  as  well  at  his  sophistnr  as  at  some  regulations  which  the  emperor 
endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  disputants,  broke  off  the  conference  abruptly, 
being  now  fully  convinced  that,  m  all  his  late  measures,  the  emperor  could 
have  no  other  view  than  to  amuse  them,  and  to  gain  time  for  ripening  his 
own  schemes.! 


BOOK  YIII. 


While  appeaiances  of  danger  daily  increased,  and  the  tempest  wnicn 
had  been  so  long  a  gathering  was  ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence 
ajgainst  the  protestant  church,  Luther  was  saved,  bj  a  seasonable  death, 
from  feeling  or  beholding  its  destructive  rage.  Havmg  ^one,  though  in  a 
declining  state  of  health,  and  during  a  r%orous  season,  to  bis  native  city  of 
Eysleb^in  order  to  compose,  by  his  authority,  a  dissension  among  the 
counts  of  Mansfield,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  mfiammation  in  his  stomach, 
which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  Kfe,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  are 
[Feb.  18].  As  he  was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  t  be 
greatest  and  most  interesting  revolutionsf  recorded  in  histoiy,  there  is  not^ny 
person  perhaps  whose  character  has  been  drawn  with  such  opposite  colours 
In  his  own  age,  one  party,  struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  ra^  when 
tfiey  saw  witn  what  a  daring  hand  he  overturned  eveiy  thing  which  they 
hera  to  be  sacred,  or  valued  as  beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  all  the 
defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a  demon.  The  other, 
warmed  with  the  admiration  and  gratitude,  which  they  thought  he  merited 
at  the  resfoner  of  light  and  liberty  to  the  Christian  church,  ascribed  to  him 
perfections  above  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  viewed  ail  his  actions 
with  a  veneration  bordering  on  that  which  should  be  paid  only  to  those 
who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven.  It  is  his  own 
conduct,  not  the  undistin^uishing  censure  or  the  exaggerated  praise  af  his 
contemporaries,  that  ought  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the  present  age  con- 
cerning him.  Zeal  for  what  he  regarded  as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidi^ 
to  mamtahi  his  own  system,  abilities,  both  natisal  and  acquired,  to  defend 
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his  principles,  and  unwearied  industry  in  pn^agating^  then),  are  Firtueff 
which  shine  se  conspicuously  in  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  Ihat  even  hit 
enemies  must  aHow  bini  to  have  posae»ed  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  T7 
t^ese  may  be  added^  with  equal  justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of 
manners,  as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  Reformer ;  sucii 
sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered ;  and  such  per- 
fect disinterestedna<»  as  affords  no  slight  presumption  of  his  sincerity. 
Superior  to  all  selfish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  elegancies  of  lite, 
and  despising  its  pleasures,  he  left  tbe  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  church 
to  his  disciptes,  remaining  satisfied  himself  in  his  original  «tate  of  profesBor 
in  the  universi^,  and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittembera^,  with  the  moderate 
appointments  annexeci  to  these  offices.  His  extraordinary  qualities  were 
aOayed  with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frailty  and  human  pas- 
sions. These,  however,  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  imputed 
to  malevolence  or  corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise 
from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and 
vehement  in  all  its  operations,  roused  by  great  objects,  or  agitated  bv 
violent  passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with  an  impetuosity  which 
astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits,  or  such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil 
sStoation.  By  canying  some  praiseworthy,  dispositions  to  excess,  he 
bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was  oAen  betrayed  into 
actions  which  exposed  him  to  censure.  His  confidence  that  his  own 
opinions  were  well-founded,  approached  to  arrogance;  his  courage  in 
asserting  them,  to  rashness :  his  firmness  in  adhering  to  them,  to  obstinacy  - 
and  his  zeal  in  confuting  his  adversaries,  to  rage  and  scurrility.  Accus- 
tomed himself  to  consider  every  thing  as  subordinate  to  truth,  he  expected 
the  same  deference  for  it  from  cmier  men ;  and  without  making  any 
allowances  for  their  timidity  or  prejudices,  be  poured  forth  against  such  as 
disappointed  him  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective  nHngled  with 
contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or  character  when  his 
doctrines  were  attacked,  he  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscriminately, 
with  the  same  rough  band ;  neither  the  royal  dignity  of  Heniy  VIII.  nor 
the  eminent  leamii^  and  abilities  of  Erasmus,  screened  them  from  the  same 
gross  abuse  with  which  he  treated  Tet2el  or  Eccius. 

But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther  was  guilty,  most  not  be  Imputed 
wholly  tolbe  violence  of  his  temper.    They  ougm  to  be  chaig;ed  in  part 
on  the  manners  of  the  age.    Amoi^  a  rude  people,  unacquainted  with 
those  maxims,  which,  by  putting  continual  restraint  on  the  passions  of  in- 
dividuals, have  polished  society,  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes  oi 
eveiy  kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  stroi^  emotions  were  uttered 
in  tlieir  natural  tallage  without  reserve  or  delicacy.    At  the  same  time, 
the  works  of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and  they  were  not 
only  authorized,  by  the  example  of  eminent  writers  in  that  language,  to 
use  their  antagonists  with  the  most  illiberal  scurrility ;  but,  in  a  dead 
tong:ue,  indecencies  of  every  kind  appear  less  sh«K:king  than  in  a  linog 
lans^age,  whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem  gross,  because  they  are  familiar, 
u)  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men,  we  ought  to  tiy  them 
by  the  principles  and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another. 
For  although  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  manners  and  cus- 
;     toms  vaiy  continually.    Some  parts  of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appear 
I      to  us  most  culpable,  gave  no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries.     It  was  even 
i      by  some  of  those  qualities,  which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame,  that  he  was 
I     fitted  for  accomplishing  the  great  work  which  he  undertodc.    To  rou^e 
mankind,  when  sunk  in  ignorance  or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  tbe 
rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power,  required  the  utmost  veliemence  of 
zeal,  as  well  as  a  temper  daring  to  excess.    A  gentle  call  would  neither 
h?ve  reached,  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.    A 
tpnit  more  amiable,  but  less  vigorous  than  Luther's,  would  have  shrunk 
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Iwck  from  the  dangers  which  he  braved  and  surmounted.  Towards  the 
close  of  Luther's  iife^  though  without  any  perceptible  dimhmtion  of  his 
zeal  or  abilities^  the  infirrailies  of  his  temper  increased  upon  himt  so  that 
he  $rew  daily  more  peevish,  more  irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction. Havii^  lived  to  be  a  witness  of  his  own  amazing  success,  to 
see  a  great  part  of  Europe  embrace  his  doctrines :  and  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  papal  thrpne,  before  which  the  mightiest  mpnarchs  had 
trembled,  he  discovered,  on  some  occasions,  symptoms  of  vanity  and  self 
applause.  He  must  have  been,  indeed,  jnore  than  man,  iC  upon  contem 
plating  all  that  he  actually  accomplished,  he  had  never  felt  any  sentiment 
of  this  kind  rising  in  his  breast.* 

Some  thne  beiore  his  death  he  felt  bis  strength  declining,  his  constitu- 
tion beir^  worn  out  by  a  prodigious  multiplicity  of  business,  added  io 
the  labour  of  discharging  his  ministerial  functions  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence,  to  the  fatigue  of  constant  study,  besides  the  composition  of  works 
as  voluminous  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  leisure  and  retirement 
His  natural  intrepidity  did  not  torsake  him  at  the  approach  of  death  ;  bis 
last  conversation  with  his  friends  Was  concemir^  the  happiness  reserved 
for  good  men  in  a  future  life,  of  which  he  spoke  with  the  fervour  and 
delight  natural  to  one  who  expected  and  wished  to  enter  soon  upon  the 
^nj  oy ment  of  it.f  The  account  of  his  death  filled  the  Roman  catholic  part v 
with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent  joy,  and  damped  the  spirits  of  all  his 
followers ;  neither  party  sufficiently  considering  that  his  doctrines  were 
now  so  firmly  rooted,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  flourish  independent  of 
tiie  hand  which  had  first  planted  them.  His  funeral  was  celeoraled  by 
order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  with  extraordinary  pomp.  He  left  several 
children  by  his  wife,  Catharine  a  Boria,  who  survived  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  in  Saxony  some  of  his  descendants 
IO  decent  and  honourable  stations.^ 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  pursued  the  plan  of  dissimulation  with 
which  he  had  set  out,  employing  every  art  to  amuse  the  protestants,  and 
to  quiet  their  fears  and  jealousies.  For  this  purpose  he  contrived  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  most  active  of  all  the  con-; 
federates,  and  the  most  suspicious  of  his  designs.  To  him  he  made  such 
warm  professions  of  his  concern  for  the  happiness  of  Germai^,  and  pf  his 
aversion  to  all  violent  measures ;  he  denied,  in  such  express  terms,  his 
havine  entered  into  any  league,  or  haviiu^  begun  any  militaiy  preparations 
which  should  give  any  iuSt  cause  of  alarm  to  the  protestants,  as  seem  to 
have  dispelled  all  the  iandmve*s  doubts  and  Apprehensions,  and  sent 
tiim  away  fully  satisfied  of  bis  pacific  intentions.  This  artifice  was  of 
great  advantage,  and  efiectually  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
employed.  The  landgrave,  upon  his  leaving  Spires,  where  he  had  been 
admitted  to  this  interview,  went  to  Worms,  where  the  Smalkaldic  con- 
federates were  assembled,  and  gave  them  such  a  flattering  representation 
of  the  emperor^s  favourable  disposition  towards  them,  that  they,  who 
were  too  apt,  as  weH  from  the  temper  of  the  German  nation,  as  fifom  the 
genius  of  all  great  associations  or  bodies  of  men,  to  be  slow,  and  dilatory, 
and  undecisive  in  their  deliberations,  thought  there  was  no  necessity  of 
taking  any  immediate  measures  against  danger,  which  appeared  to  be 
distant  or  imaginaiy.^ 

*  A  rensrkeMe  iMtmee  of  ihb,  as  well  m  of  a  certain  lingtilarity  and  elevation  of  aenthnen^ 
Mlb«uid  in  hit  Last  Will.  Though  ibecfibcta  which  he  bad  to  bequeath  were  rery  incoMiderafate^ 
he  tboufht  it  nooenary  lo  make  a  Teatament,  but  pcomed  to  frame  it  wlUi  the  usual  legal  formali- 
tlM.  Noma  aam,  taya  he,  in  costo,  in  terra,  et  inferno,  et  auctorltatem  ad  hoc  iulBcient^ro  habeo, 
at  mihl  aoli  credatur,  cum  Deus  mihi,  honiini  licet  damnablH,  et  roiMrabill  peccatori,  ex  patanw 
niiericordia  Evangeliuro  filii  nil  crediderit,  dederitque  at  in  eo  verax  et  fidetia  fuerim,  ita  ot  raaW 
in  muodo  illud  per  nie  acceperiiit,.et  roe  pro  Doctore  veritatia  agaoverint,  tpreto  banno  panth 
Oaaaris,  return,  prineipum  H  saceMoUun,  bnnio  omnium  deroonum  odio.  Quidni^  tgitur,  ad  w^ 
poeitioaem  luuic,  in  re  exigua,  aufliciat,  ii  ad«it  manus  mec  te^monlum,  ot  did  poant,  heeacri|Nll 
u  Martluua  Luther,  Notarius  Dei,  et  teaiia  Evangelll  ejus.    8«c  I.  iU.  p.  69l. 
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Such  events,  however,  soon  occurred,'  as  stagp;ered  the  credit  which  the 
TOotestants  had  dven  to  the  emperor^s  declarations.  The  council  d 
Trent,  thoi^  still  composed  of  a  small  number  of  Italian  and  Spaimk 
prelates,  without  a  single  deputy  from  many  of  the  kingdoms,  which  It 
assumed  a  right  of  binding  by  its  decrees,  being  ashamed  of  its  loqg 
inactivity,  proceeded  now  to  settle  articles  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Having  bc^n  with  examining  the  first  and  diief  point  in  controversr 
between  the  chuTch  of  Kome  and  the  reformers,  concerning  the  rule  whidi 
should  Pie  held  as  supreme  and  decisive  m  matters  of  faith,  the  council, 
by  its  infallible  authority,  determined  [Apr.  8],  '^Tbat  the  boob  to 
which  the  designation  of  JUpocryphal  hath  been  given,  are  of  equal  autho- 
rity with  those  which  were  received  by  the  Jews  and  primitive  Christian 
Into  the  sacred  canon  ;  that  the  traditions  handed  down  from  the  aoostolic 
age,  and  pre^rved  in  the  church,  are  entitled  to  as  much  regard  as  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  which  the  inspired  authors  have  committed  to 
writing ;  that  toe  Latin  translation  of  the  scriptures,  made  or  revised  bj 
St  Jerome,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  FrngaU  translation,  should  m 
read  in  churches,  and  appealed  to  in  the  schoob  as  authentic  and  canooi- 
tal.*'  Against  all  who  disclaimed  the  truth  of  these  tenet^  anathemas 
were  denounced  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  decision  of  these  points,  which  undermined  the  main  foundation  ol 
the  Lutheran  system,  was  a  plain  warning  to  the  protestants  what  judg- 
ment they  might  expect  when  the  council  should  have  leisure  to  take  into 
consideration  the  particular  and  subordinate  articles  of  their  creed.* 

This  discoveiy  of  the  counciPs  readiness  to  condenui  the  opinions  ol 
the  protestants  was  soon  followed  by  a  striking  instance  of  the  popes 
resolution  to  punish  such  as  embraced  them.  The  appeal  of  the  canons  oi 
Cologne  ajgainst  their  archbishop  having  been  carried  to  Rome,  Paul 
eagerly  seized  on  that  opportunity,  both  of  displaying  the  extent  of  his 
own  authority,  and  of  teaching  the  German  ecclesiastics  the  danger  of 
revolting  from  the  established  church.  As  no  person  appeared  in  behalf  ol 
the  archbishop,  he  was  held  to  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  a 
papal  bull  was  issued  [Apr.  16],  depriving  him  of  bis  eccleslastiwl  d^- 
nit^,  inflicting  on  him  the  sentence  ol  exconmiunjcation,  and  absolring  us 
•ubjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had  taken  to  him  as  their 
civil  superior.  The  countenance  which  he  had  given  to  the  Lutheran 
heresy  was  the  only  crime  imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  only  reason 
ass^ned  to  justify  the  extraordinary  severity  of  this  decree.  The  protes- 
tants could  hardly  believe  that  Paul,  how  zealous  soever  he  mi^t  be  to 
defend  the  established  system,  or  to  humble  those  who  invaded  it,  would 
have  ventured  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  against  a  prince  and  elector 
of  the  empire,  without  having  previously  secured  such  powerful  protection 
as  would  render  hi^  censure  something  more  than  an  impotent  and  despi- 
cable sally  of  resentment.  They  were,  of  course,  deepljr  alarmed  at  thtt 
sentence  against  the  archbishop,  considering  it  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
malevolent  intentions  not  only  of  the  pope,  but  of  the  emperor,  against  the 
whole  party.t 

Upon  this  fresh  revival  of  their  fears,  with  such  violence  as  is  naturu 
to  men  roused  from  a  false  security,  and  conscious  of  their  having  bea 
deceived,  Charles  saw  that  it  now  becaihe  necessary  to  throw  aside  the 
mask,  and  to  declare  openly  what  part  he  determined  to  act.  By  a  kng 
series  of  artifice  and  fallacy,  he  had  gained  so  much  thne,  that  bis  inea-< 
lores,  thoudi  not  altogether  ripe  for  execution,  were  in  great  forwardness. 
The  pope,  by  his  proceedings  against  the  elector  of  Cologne,  as  well  ai 
by  the  decree  of  the  council,  had  precipitated  matters  into  such  a  situation, 
as  rendered  a  breach  between  the  emperor  and  the  protestants  ahnutf 
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joavoidable.  diaries  had,  therefore,  no  choice  led  hinit  but  either  to 
take  part  with  them  in  overturniiig  what  the  see  of  Rome  had  determined, 
or  to  support  the  authority  of  the  church  openly  by  force  of  arms.  Nor 
did  the  pope  think  it  enough  to  have  brou^t  tiie  emperor  under  a  neces- 
sity of  acting ;  he  pressed  him  to  liegin  his  operations  immediately,  and 
to  carry  them  on  with  such  vigour  as  c^uld  not  fail  of  securing  succett. 
Transported  by  his  zeal  against  heresy,  Paul  forgot  all  the  prudent  and 
cautious  maxims  of  th^  papal  see,  wflh  regard  to  the  daneer  of  extendAig 
the  Imperial  authority  oeyond  due  bounds;  and,  in  oraer  to  crush  the 
Lutherans,  he  was  willir^  to  contribute  towards  raisir^  up  a  master  that 
mk[ht  one  day  prove  formidable  to  hfmself  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Italy. 
But,  besides  the  certain  expectation  of  assistance  from  the  pope,  Charles 
was  now  secure  from  any  danger  of  mterriiption  to  bis  designs  by  the 
Turkish  arms.  His  ^negotiations  at  the  Porte,  which  he  had  carried  oo 
with  great  assiduity  since  the  peace  of  Crespy,  were  on  the  jwint  of 
being  terminated  in  such  a  manner  as  he  desirecf.  Sol^man,  partly  in  com* 
pliance  with  the  French  king,  who,  in  oider  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
obligation  of  joining  the  emperor  against  his  ancient  ally,  laboured  with 
mat  zeal  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  them,  and  partly 
mm  its  being  nece^iy  to  turn  his  arms  towards  the  east,  where  the  Per- 
sians threatened  to  invade  his  dominions,  consented  without  difficulty  to  a 
truce  for  five  years.  The  chief  article  of  it  was,  that  each  should  retain 
possession  of  what  he  now  held  in  Hungary;  and  Ferdinand,  as  a  sacrifice 
lo  the  pride  of  the  sultan,  submitted  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  thou- 
sand crown^* 

fiut  it  was  upon  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  the  German?  themselves 
that  ibe  emperor  relied  with  the  greatest  confidence.  The  Qermanic 
body,  he  knew,  was  of  such  vast  strength,  as  to  be  invincible  if  it  were 
united,  and  that  it  was  only  by  employing  its  own  force  that  he  could 
hope  to  subdue  it.  Happily  for  him,  toe  unipn  of  the  several  members  of 
this  great  system  was  so  feeble,  the  whole  frame  was  so  loosely  com- 
pactedy  and  its  different  parts  tended  so  violently  towards  separation  from 
each  other,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  it,  on  any  important  emeigence, 
to  join  m  a  general  or  vigorous  efibrt.  In  the  present  j  uncture,  the  sources 
of  discord  were  as  many,  and  as  various,  as  had  been  known  on  any  oc- 
casion. The  Roman  catholics,  animated  with  zeal  in  defence  of  their 
religion  proportional  to  the  fierceness  with  which  it  had  been  attacked, 
were  eager  to  second  any  attempt  to  humble  those  innovators,  who  had 
oveituriMd  it  in  many  provinces,  and  endangered  it  in  more.  John  and 
Albert  of  Brandenbuigh,  as  well  as  several  other  princes,  incensed  at  th^ 
haugiidness  and  rigour  with  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  been 
treated  by  die  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  were  impatient'  to  rescue  him, 
and  to  be  revenged  on  them.  Charles  observed,  with  satisfaction,  the 
wor^ii^  of  tfaoee  passions  in  their  minds,  and  counting  on  them  as  sure 
auxiliaries  whenever  be  should  think  it  proper  to  act, lie  found  it,  in  the 
mean  time,  more  necessary  to  moderate  than  to  inflame  their  rage. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  such  the  discernment  with  which  the 
emperor  foresaw  and  provided  for  every  event,  when  the  diet  of  the  empire 
met  at  Ratisbon.  Many  of  the  Roman  catholic  members  appeared  there 
io  person,  but  most  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  under  pretence  of 
being  unable  to  bear  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  late  unnecessaiy  fre* 
(piency  of  such  assemblies,  sent  onl^  deputies.  Their  jealousy  of  die 
emperor,  to{g;ether  with  an  apprehension  that  violence  might  perhaps  be 
emptoyed,  in  order  to  force  their  approbation  of  what  he  should  propose 
in  the  diet,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  absence.  The  soeech  with  which 
the  emperor  opened  the  diet  was  extremely  artful.  ^  After  professing;*  in 
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common  form*  his  reeard  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Germanic  body,  and 
dectaring^,  that,  in  order  to  bestow  his  whole  attention  upon  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  its  order  and  tranquillity,  be  had  at  present  abandoned  all 
other  cares,  rejected  the  most  pressine  solicitations  of  his  other  sul^ects  to 
reside  among^  tliem,  and  postponed  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance ;  he 
took  notice,  with  some  disapprobation,  that  his  disinterested  example  bad 
not  been  'mitated ;  many  members  of  chief  consideration  having  n^lected 
to  attenrl  an  assembly  to  which  he  had  repaired  with  such  manifest  incoo- 
venience  to  himself.  He  then  mentioned  their  unhappy  dissensions  about 
religibn ;  lamented  the  ill  success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  compose  them  : 
complained  of  the  abrupt  dissolution  or  the  late  conference,  and  craved 
their  advice  with  regard  to  the  best  and  most  effectual  method  of  restorii^ 
union  to  the  churches  of  Germany,  toeetlier  with  that  happy  agreeaient  in 
articles  of  faith,  which  their  ancestors  bad  found  to  be  of  no  less  advantage 
to  their  civil  interest,  than  becoming  then*  Christian  profession. 

By  this  gracious  and  popular  meSiod  of  consulting  the  members  of  the 
diet,  rather  than  of  obtruding  ui>on  them  any  ^opinion  of  his  own,  besides 
the  appearance  of  great  moderation,  and  the  merit  of  paying  much  respect 
to  their  judgment,  the  emperor  dexterously  avoided  discovering  his  own 
sentiments,  and  reserved  to  himself,  as  his  only  part,  that  of  carrying  into 
execution  what  (hej  should  recommend.  Nor  was  be  less  secure  of  such 
a  decision  as  he  wished  to  obtain,  by  referring  it  wholly  to  themselves. 
The  Roman  Catholic  members,  prompted  by  ueir  own  zeal,  or  prepared 
by  his  intrigues,  joined  immediately  in  representing^  that  the  authority  of 
the  council  now  met  at  Trent  ou^t  to  be  supreme  m  all  maters  of  con- 
troversy ;  that  all  Christians  should  submit  to  its  decrees  as  the  infallible 
nije  of  their  faith ;  and  therefore  they  besought  him  to  exert  the  power, 
with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  Afmi^hty,  in  protecting  that  assembly, 
and  in  compelling  the  protestants  to  acquiesce  in  its  determinations.  Toe 
protestants,  on  the  other  band,  presented  a  memorial,  in  which,  after  re- 
peating  their  objections  to  the  council  of  Trent,  they  proposed,  as  the  only 
effectual  mediod  of  deciding  tlie  points  in  dispute,  that  either  a  frf^  general 
council  should  be  assembled  in  Germany,  or  a  national  Council  of  die 
empire  should  be  called,  or  a  select  number  of  divines  should  be  appointed 
out  of  each  party  to  examine  and  define  articles  of  faith.  They  men- 
tioned the  recesses  of  several  diets  favourable  to  this  proposition,  and 
which  bad  afforded  them  the  prospect  of  terminating  all  their  differenoet 
in  this  amicable  manner;  they  now  conjured  the  emperor  not  to  depart 
from  his  former  plan,  and  by  offering  violence  to  their  consciences,  to  brii^ 
calamities  upon  Germany,  the  very  thought  of  which  must  fill  eveiy  lorer 
of  his  country  with  horror.  The  emperor  receivii^  this  paper  with  a 
contemptuous  smile,  paid  no  farther  regard  to  it.  Havir^  already  taken 
his  final  resolution,  and  perceiving  that  nothing  but  force  could  compel 
them  to  acquiesce  in  it,  he  despatched  the  cardinal  of  Trent  to  Roooe 
[June  9l,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  the  terms  of  which 
were  already  amed  on ;  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops,  levied  oo 
purpose  in  the  Low-Countries,  to  advance  towards  Germany ;  he  eave 
commissions  to  several  officers  for  raisir^  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire ;  he  warned  John  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  that  now  was  the 

Spoper  time  of  exerting  themselves,  in  order  to  rescue  their  ally,  Henry  of 
runswick,  from  captivity.*  , 

AH  these  things  coulcf  not  be  transacted  without  the  observation  and 
knowledge  of  the  protestants.  The  secret  was  now  in  many  hands ; 
under  whatever  veil  the  emperor  still  affected  to  conceal  his  designs,  hv 
officers  kept  no  such  mysterious  reserve :  and  his  allies  and  subjects  ^poke 
out  his  intentions  plainly.    Alarmed  with  reports  of  this  kind  from  every 
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Qoarter,  as  well  as  trith  tbe  preparations  for  war  which  they  <XM\d  not 
out  obsenre,  the  deputies  of  the  confederates  demanded  audience  of  the 
emperor^  and,  in  the  name  of  their  masters,  re|quired  to  know  whether 
these  militpcy  preparations  were  carried  on  by  his  command,  and  for  what 
end,  and  against  what  enemy  ?  To  a  qAiestion  put  in  such  a  tone,  and  at  a 
time  when  facts  were  become  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  it  was  necessanr 
lo  ei  ve  an  explicit  answer.  Charles  owned  tbe  orders  Which  he  bad  issued, 
ana  professing  his  purpose  not  to  molest  on  account  of  religion  those  who 
should  act  as  dutiful  subjects ;  declared,  that  he  had  nothir^  in  riew  but 
lo  maintain  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Imperial  d^nity,  and  by 
punishing  some  factious  members,  to  preserve  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  empire  fjrom  being  impaired  or  dissolved  by  their  irr^^lar  and  licen- 
tious conduct.  Though  the  emperor  did  not  name  the  persons  whom  he 
chaiged  with  such  high  crimes,  and  destined  to  be  the  otjpcts  of  his  ven- 
reance,  it  was  obvious  that  he  bad  the  elector'of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of 
Resse  in  view.  Their  deputies  considering^  what  be  had  said,  as  a  plain 
declaration  of  his  hostile  intentions,  immediately  retired  from  Ratisbon.* 

The  cardinal  of  Trent  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  treat  with  the  pope, 
who,  having,  at  length  brought  the  emperor  to  adopt  that  plan  which  he 
had  lone  recommended,  assented  with  eagerness  to  every  article  that  he 
proposed.  The  league  was  signed  fJ  uly  26]  a  few  days  after  the  cardinal's 
arrival  at  Rome.  The  pernicious  heresies  which  alxHinded  in  Germany. 
the  obstinacy  of  the  protestants  in  rejecting  the  holy  council  assembled 
at  Trent,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaming  sound  doctrine,  together  with 
good  order  in  tbe  church,  are  mentioned  as  the  motives  of  this  union  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties.  In  order  to  check  the  growth  of  these  evils, 
and  to  punish  such  as  aad  impiously  contributed  to  spread  them,  the  em- 
peror, having  loqg  and  without  success  made  trial  of  gentler  remedies, 
engaged  instandy  to  take  the  field  with  a  sufficient  army,  that  he  mi^ht 
compel  all  wllo  disowned  the  council,  or  had  apostatized  m)m  the  religioo 
of  their  forefathers,  to  return  into  tbe  bosom  of  the  church,  and  submit  with 
due  obedience  to  tbe  holy  see.  He  likewise  bound  himself  not  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  them  during  six  months  without  the  pope's  consent,  nor 
without  assigning  him  his  share  in  any  conouests  which  should  be  made' 
upon  them;  and  that  even  after  this  period  he  should  not  agree  to  ai^ 
accommodation  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  church,  or  to  the  interest 
of  religion.  On  bis  parC  the  pope  stipidated  to  deposite  a  iaige  sum  in 
the  bank  of  Venice  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  tne  war ;  to  maintain, 
at  his  own  chaige,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  twelve  thousand  foot, 
and  five  hundred  horse ;  to  grant  the  emperor,  for  one  year,  half  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  Spain ;  to  authorize  him,  by  a  bull,  to 
alienate  as  much  of  the  lands,  belonginff  to  religious  houses  in  that  country, 
as  would  amount  to  tbe  sum  of  five  nundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  to 
employ  not  only  spiritual  censures,  but  militaiy  force,  against  any  prince 
who  snould  attempt  to  interru{)t  or  defeat  the  execution  of  this  trea^.t 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the  extirpation  of  Heresy 
was  declared  to  be  the  object  of  the  war  which  was  to  foHow  upon  thiS 
treaty,  Charles  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Germans  that  he  had  oo 
design  to  abridge  their  religious  liberty,  but  that  be  aimed  only  at  vindi* 
cati%  his  own  authority,  and  repressing  the  insolence  of  such  as  had 
*Ct:roached  upon  it.  With  this  view,  he  wrote  circular  letters  in  the  same 
strain  with  his  answer  to  the  deputies  at  Ratisbon,  to  most  of  the  free  cities, 
and  to  several  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  tbe  protestant  doctrines. 
In  these  he  complained  loudly,  but  in  general  terms,  of  tbe  contempt  into 
which  the  Imperial  dMty  had  fallen,  and  of  the  presiimptnous  as  well  at 
diBorderly  behaviour  of  some  members  of  the  empire     He  declared  Uial 
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be  DOW  took  arms,  not  in  a  leligious,  but  in  a  civil  quarrel ;  not  to  op|»e9i 
any  who  continued  to  behave  as  quiet  and  dutiful  subjects,  but  to  bumblis 
the  arrogance  of  such  as  had  thrown  off  all  tense  of  that  subordination  in 
which  they  wem  placed  under  him  as  head  of  the  Germanic  body.  Gross 
as  this  deception  was,  and  manifest  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  all  who 
considered  the  emperor's  conduct  with  attention,  it  became  necessaiy  for 
him  to  make  trial  of  its  effect ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  and  dexteri^ 
with  which  he  employed  it,  that  he  derived  the  most  solid  advantages  from 
this  artifice.  If  be  nad  avowed  at  once  an  intenlk>n  of  overturning  the 
protestant  church,  and  of  reducing  all  Germany  under  its  former  atate  of 
subjection  to  the  papal  see,  none  of  the  cities  or  princes  who  had  embraced 
the  new  opinion?  could  have  remained  neutral  after  such  a  declaration,  &r 
less  could  they  have  ventured  to  sissist  the  emperor  in  such  an  enterprise. 
Whereas  by  concealing,  and  even  disclaimii^  any  intention  of  ^t  kind,  he 
w>t  only  saved  himself  from  the  danger  of  beir^  overwbelmed  b^  a  genera] 
confederacy  of  all  the  protestant  stales,  but  he  furnished  the  timid  with  an 
excuse  for  continuing  inactive,  and  the  designing  or  interested  with  a  pre- 
text for  joining  him,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  infamy  of  aban- 
doning their  own  principles,  or  takmg  part  openly  in  suppressing  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  emperor  well  knew,  that  if,  by  their  assistance,  be  were 
enabled  to  break  the  power  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave,  be 
might  afterwards  prescribe  what  terms  be  pleased  to  the  feeble  rcmaios 
of  a  party  without  union,  and  destitute  of  leaders,  who  would  then  regret, 
too^ate,  their  mistaken  confidence  in  him,  and  their  inconsiderate  deseitioQ 
of  their  associates. 

The  pope,  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  display  of  his  zeal,  had  well 
nigh  disconcerted  this  plan  which  the  emperor  had  formed  witfi  so  much 
care  and  art.  Proud  of^ having  been  the  author  of  such  a  formidable  league 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  hajppy  in  thinking  that  the  glory  of  extir^ 
pating  it  was  reserved  for  his  pontificate,  be  published  the  articles  of  his 
treaty  with  the  emperor,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  pious  intention  of 
their  confederacy,  as  well  as  to  display  his  own  zeal,  which  proippted  him 
to  make  such  extraordinaiy  eflbrts  for  maintaining  the  faith  in  its  pjurity. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  soon  aAer  issued  a  bull,  containing  nx»t  libera] 
promises  of  indulgence  to  all  who  should  engage  in  thb  holy  enterprise, 
together  with  warm  exhortations  to  such  as  could  not  bear  a  part  in  it 
tfiemselves,  to  increase  the  fervour  of  their  prayers,  and  the  severity  (rf 
their  mortifications,  that  they  might  draw  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  those  who  undertook  it*  Nor  was  it  zeal  alone  wbicb  pushed  the 
pope  to  make  declarations  so  inconsistent  with  the  account  which  ihe 
emperor  himself  gave  of  his  motives  for  taking  arms.  He  was  mudi  scan- 
dahzed  at  Charles's  dissimulation  in  such  a  cause  j  at  his  seeming  to  be 
ashamed  of  owning  his  zeal  for  the  church,  and  at  his  endeavours  to  make 
that  pass  for  a  political  contest,  which  he  ought  to  have  ^ried  In  as  a 
war  which  had  no  other  object  than  the  defence  of  relig^.  With  as  much 
solicitude,  therefore,  as  the  emperor  laboured  to  disguise  the  purpose  of 
the  confederacy,  did  the  pope  endeavour  to  publish  their  real  plan,  m  cmler 
that  they  might  come  at  once  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  protestants,  that 
all  hope  ofrecoocilement  mu^ht  be  cut  off,  and  that  Charies  might  be 
under  fewer  temptations,  and  have  it  less  In  his  power  than  at  present, 
to  betray  the  mterest  of  the  church  by  any  accommodatkm  beneficial  to 
kimself.t 

The  emperor,  though  not  a  little  offended  at  th^  pope's  indiscretion  or 
malice  in  makitijg  thb  discovery,  continued  bddly  to  pursue  his  own  plan* 
and  to  assert  his  intentkHis  to  be  no  other  than  what  he  had  or^^inalhr 
avowed.  Several  of  the  protestant  states,  whom  he  had  previously  gainea^ 
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ftottght  tbenrMelyes  justified,  in  some  measure,  bjr  his  deciarationsy  for 
ibaDaoning  their  associates,  and  even  forgiving  assistance  to  him. 

But  these  artifices  did  not  impose  on  the  greater  and  sounder  part  of  the 
piotestant  o^federates.  They  clearly  perceived  it  to  be  against  the 
leformed  religion  that  the  emperor  had  taken  arms,  and  ihat  not  only  the 
suppression  of  it,  but  the  extinction  of  the  German  liberties,  would  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  his  obtaining  such  an  entire  superioritT  as  would 
enable  him  to  execute  his  schemes  in  their  full  extent.  They  aetermmedf 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  their  own  defence,' and  neither  to  renounce  thoee 
religious  truths,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  they  had  attained  by  mem  so 
wonderful,  nor  to  abandon  those  civil  rights  which  had  been  transmitted  to 
them  by  their  ancestors.  In  order  to  give  the  necessaiy  directions  lor  this 
purpose^  their  deputies  met  at  Ulm,  soon  aAer  their  abrupt  departure 
Rom  Ratisbon.  Their  deliberations  were  now  conducted  witn  such  vi^uf 
and  unanimity^  as  the  imminent  daneer  which  threatened  them  requtrecL 
Ttie  contingent  of  troops,  which  each  of  the  confederates  was  to  Uimisb^ 
htvmp  been  fixed  by  the  original  treaty  of  union,  orders  were  eiven  for 
bringing  them  immediately  into  the  field.  Being  sensible,  at  last,  that 
through  the  narrow  prejudict^  of  some  of  their  members,  and  the  impru- 
dent security  of  others,  they  had  neglected  too  long  to  strengthen  tben^selves 
by  foreien  alliances,  they  now  applied  with  great  earnestness  to  the  Vene- 
tians and  Swiss. 

To  the  Venetians  they  represented  the  emperor's  intention  of  overturning 
the  present  system  of  Uermany^  and  of  raising  himself  to  absolute  power 
in  that  country  by  means  of  foreign  force  fbmished  by  the  pope ;  they 
warned  them  how  fetal  this  event  would  prove  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  and 
that  by  suffering  Qiarle^  to  acc^uire  unlimited  authority  hi  the  one  countiy, 
they  wodd  soon  feel  hb  dominion  to  be  no  less  despotic  in  the  other;  they 
besought  theoH  therefore,  not  to  grant  a  passage  through  theu*  territories  to 
thoee  trdom,  which  ought  tp  be  treated  as  common  enemies,  because  by 
subduing  Germany  they  prepared  chains  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  These  , 
reflections  had  not  escaped  the  sagacity  of  those  wise  republicans.  They 
had  communicated  their  sentknents  to  the  pope,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
divert  him  from  an  alliance,  which  tended  to  render  irresistible  the  power 
of  e  potentate,  whose  ambHkm  he  already  knew  to  be  boundless.  But 
they  bad  found  Paui  so  eager  in  the  prosecutron  of  bis  own  plan,  that  he 
disregarded  all  their  remonstrances.*  This  attempt  to  alarm  the  pope 
having  proved  unsuccessful,  they  declined  doing  any  thing  more  towaras 
preventmg  the  daogeis  whkh  tney  foresaw ;  and  in  return  to  the  applica* 
tkm  fWxn  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  they  informed  them,  that  they 
could  not  obstruct  the  march  of  the  pope^s  troops  through  an  open  countiy, 
but  by  levying  an  army  strong  enoudi  to  fkce  them  in  the  fiefd ;  and  that 
this  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  as  well  as  of 
the  emperor*!  iodi^tkxi.  For  the  same  reason  they  declined  lendine  e 
sum  olvn&asjf  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  proposed  to 
borrow  eif  them,  towards  canying  on  the  war.j 

The  deounds-of  the  confederates  upon  the  Swiss  were  not  confined  to 
the  obstnicdne  of  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  Germany;  th^  requued 
of  tbecty  M  the  nearest  neighbours  and  closest  aHies  of  the  empire,  to 
nterpjee  with  their  wonted  vigour  for  the  preservatHMi  of  its  liberties,  and 
not  fo  stand  as  inactive  spectators,  while  their  brethren  were  oppressed 
and  enslaved.  But  with  whatever  zeal  some  of  the  cantons  m^t  have 
been  dmpa&td  to  act  when  the  cause  of  the  refbrmatkm  was  hi  danger,  the 
Helvetic  body  was  so  divided  with  rej^rd  to  telifinon,  as  to  render  it  unsafe 
for  the  piotestants  to  take  any  step  without  consulting  dieir  catholic  r 
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ctates ;  and  among;  tbem  the  emissaries  of  (be  pope.and  etnperer  bad"  svcll 
influence^  that  a  resolutipn  of  maiiitaiDing  an  exact  neuiratirf  between  tb* 
ooBtendin^  parties  was  the  utmost  which  could  be  procured.* 

Being  disappointed  in  both  these  applications  the  protestants,  not  lone 
tiler,  had  recourse  to  the  kings  of  France  and  f:>igland ;  the  approach  oi 
dan^r  either  ovejicomin|;  the  elector  oi'  Saxony^s  scmples,  or  obliging  him 
to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  bis  associates.  The  situation  of  the  two 
monarchs  flattered  them  with  hopes  of  success.  Thou^ib  hostilities  between 
tbem  had  continued  for  some  tiiue  after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  tfae^  becana^ 
wea^  at  last  of  a  war,  atteinled  with  no  dory  or  advantage  to  either,  and 
had  Rktely  terminated  all  their  differences  oy  a  peace  concluded  at  Gamine 
near  Ardres.  Francis  ha\'kig  with  great  difficulty  procured  bis  allies,  the 
Scots,  to  be  included  in  the  treaty^  in  return  (or  that  concession  he  engaged 
to  pay  a  great  sum  which  Henry  demanded  as  due  to  him  on  several 
accouiKs,  and  he  le(\  Boulogne  in  the  hands  of  the  Elfish  as  a  pledge  for 
his  faithful  performance  of  that  article.  Btjt  though  the  re-eslJblishnaeot 
of  peace  seemed  to  leave  tlie  two  monarchs  at  liberty  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion towards  GerniaRy,  so  unfortunate  were  the  protestants,  that  they 
derived  no  immediate  advantage  from  this  circumstance.  Henry  appeared 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them,  but  on  such  conditions  as 
would  render  him  not  only  the  bead,  but  the  supreme  director  of  their 
league  ;  a  pre-eminence  which,  as  the  boikisof  union  or  interest  betwcisn 
theni  were  but  feeble,  and  as  he  differed  from  them  so  widely  in  bb  reli- 
flfious  sentiments,  they  bad  no  inclination  to  admit.t  Francis,  more  powers 
fully  inclined  by  pofrtical  considerations  to  iflbrd  them  assistaiKe,  found 
h!s  kingdom  so  much  exhausted  b^  a  long  war^  and  was  so  much  afraid 
of  irritating  the  pone,  by  entering  into  close  untoo  with  excommunicated 
heretics,  that  he  durst  not  undertake  the  protection  of  the  Smalkaldic 
league.  By  this  ill-timed  caution,  cr  by  a  superstitious  deference  to  scruples, 
to  which  at  other  times  he  was  not  much  addicted,  he  lost  the  most 
promising  opportunity  of  mortifying  and  distressing  bis  rival,  which  pie- 
sented  itself  during  his  \i'hole  .reign. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  ill  success  in  Uieir  negotiation?  with  fore^ 
courts,  the  confederates  found  no  difficulty  at  home,  in  bringing  a  sufficient 
force  into  the  field.  Gertnany  abounded  at  that  time  with  inhabitants: 
the  feudal  institutions,  vfhich  subsisted  in  full  force,  enabled  the  nobles  to 
call  out  their  numerous  vassals,  and  to  put  tbem  in  motion  on  the  shortest 
warning ;  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans,  not  broken  or  enervated  by  the 
introduction  of  commerce  and.  arts,  had  acquired  additional  v^our  durinr 
the  conthuiai  wars  in  which  they  had  been  employed,  for  halt  a  centui^ 
either  in  the  pay  of  the  emperors  or  the  kings  of  Fraitce.  Upon  every  op- 
portunity of  entering  into  service,  they  were  accustomed  to  run  eagerly  to 
arms ;  and  to  every  standard  that  was  erected,  volunteers  flocked-from  all 
quarters.!  Zeal  seconded,  on  this  occasion,  their  native  ^rdoui.  Men  on 
wbo'm  the  doctrines  of  the  refornnition  bad  made  that  d«ep  impression 
which  accompanies  truth  when  first  discovered^  prepared  to  mairitain  it 
with  oroportional  vigour ;  and  among  a  wariike  people  it  apj;«ai^d  infe- 
mous  to  remain  inactive,  when  the  defence  of  religion  was  tne  motive  for 
takuig  am^s.  Accident  combined  with  all  these  circumstances  m  facili- 
tating the  levy  of  soldiers  among  the  confederates.  A  considerable  number 
of  Germans  in  the  pay  of  France,  being  dismissed  by  the  kitje;  on  the  pxxje. 
pc*ct  of  peace  with  42ngland,  joined  in  a  body  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
testants.|  By  such  a  concurrence  of  causes,  they  wei^  enabled  to  assemble 
in  a  few  weeks  an  army  composed  of  seven^  thousand  foot  and  fit\eeu 
tbiHisand  horse,  provided  with  a  train  of  a  hundred,  and  twenty  cannon, 
eight  hundred  ammunitk>ii  wagons,  eight  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  and 
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tb  tliotnatid  pioneers,*  This  army,  one  of  (he  most  numepoos,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  best  appointed,  of  any  which  had  been  levied  in  Europe 
during  th^t  century,  did  not  require  the  united  effort  of  the  whole  protestant 
body  to  raise  it.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  diikfe 
of  Wurtemberr,  the  princes  of  Aiihalt,  and  the' Imperial  cities  of  Augsburcp, 
Ulm,  and  Strasburgr,  were  the  only  powers  which  contributed  towards  this 

?reat  alrmament :  the  electors  of  Cologne,  of  Brandenbuig,  and  the  count 
alatine,  overawed  by  the  emperor's  threats,  or  deceived  by  his  professions, 
vemained  neuter.  John  marquis  of  Brandenbuig*  Bareith,  and  Albert  of 
Brandenbui^g  Anspach,  though  both  early  converts]  to  Lutheranisin,  entered 
openly  into  the  emperor's  service,  uncier  pretext  of  having  obtained  bis 
pfomise  ibr  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion ;  and  Maurice  of  Saxony 
toon  followed  their  example. 

The  number  of  their  troops,  as  well  as  the  amazing  rapidifv  whercwitli 
fbey  bad  assembled  them,  astonished  the  emperor,  ami  filled  nim  with  the 
most  disquieting  apprehensfons.  He  was,  indeed,  in  no  condition  to  resist 
•uch  a  mighty  tbrce.  Shut  up  m  Ratisbon,  a  town  of  no  great  strength, 
whose  inhabitants,  beiqg  mostly  Lutherans,  would  have  been  more  ready 
to  betray  than  to  assist  him,  with  only  three  thousand  Spanish  foot^  who 
had  served  in  Hungary,  and  about  five  thousand  Gennans  who  had  joined 
bim  from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  he  must  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  approach  ot  such"^  formidable  army,  which  he  could  not  fight,.nor 
could  be  even  hope  to  retreat  from  it  in  safety.  The  pope's  troops,  though 
in  full  march  to  bis  relief,  had  hardly  reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany ;  the 
Ibrces  Which  he  ex|>ected  fW>m  the  Low-Countries  had  not  yet  begun  to 
move,  and  were  even  far  from  being  complete.!  His  situation,  however, 
called  fdr  more  immediate  succour,  nor  did  it  seem  practicable  for  him  to 
wait  for  such  distant  auxiliaries,  with  whom  his  junction  was  so  precarious. 

But  it  happened  fortunately  for  Charles,  that  the  confederates  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  which  lay  so  full  in  their  view.  In  civil 
wars,  the  first  steps  are  commonly  taken  witn  much  timidi^r  and  hesitation. 
Men  are  solicitous,  at  that  time,  to  put  on  the  semblance  ot  nuxleration  and 
equity ;  they  strive  to  gain  partisans  by  seeming  to  adhere  strictly  to 
known  forms ;  nor  can  they  be  brought,  at  once,  to  violate  those  established 
institutions,  which  in  times  of  tranquillity  they  have  been  accustonnied  to 
reverence ;  hence  their  proceedings  are  often  /eeble  or  dilatoiy,  when  they 
ought  to  be  most  vigorous  and  ctecisive.  Influenced  by  those  considera- 
tions, which,  happily  for  the  peace  of  society,  operate  powerfully  on  the 
human  mind,  the  confederates  could  not  think  of  tnrowing  off  that  aUegiance 
which  they  owed  to  the  bead  of  the  empire,  or  of  turning  their  amis  against 
him  without  one  solemn  appeal  more  to  his  candour,  ara  to  the  impartial 
judgment  of  their  fellow-su^ects.  For  this  purpose,  they  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  emperor  [July  16],  and  a  manifesto  to  ^11  the  inhabitants  of 
Germany.  The  tenor  of  both  was  the  same.  They  represented  Xhe\t  own 
conduct  with  regard  to  civil  affairs  as  dutiful  and  submissive ;  they  men- 
tioned the  inviolable  iinion  in  which  they  had  lived  with  the  emperor,  as 
well  as  the  many  and  recent  marks  of  his  good-will  and  gratitude  where- 
withal they  had  been  honoured ;  they  asserted  relieion  to  be  the  sole  cause 
of  the  violence  which  the  emperor  now  meditated  against  them  ;  and  in 
proof  of  this  produced  many  aiguments  to  convince  those  who  were  so 
weak  as  to  be  (^ceived  by  those  artifices  wilh  which  he  endeavoured  to 
cover  his  real  intentions :  they  declared  their  own  resolution  to  risk  evciy 
tfiine  in  maintenance  of^ their  religious  rights,  and  foretold  the  dissokition 
of  £e  German  ounstitulkm,  if  the  emperor  should  finally  prevail  against 
tbem.| 
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Cbaries,  though  ia  such  a  perilous  situatioD  tt  mirbt  hare  kiipired 
with  moderate  sentiroentSy  appeared  as  inflexible  aixniaug;btT  as  if  his  affaift 
had  been  t»  the  most  prosperous  state.  His  only  reply  to  me  addieiB  and 
manifesto  of  the  protestaotSt  was  to  publish  the  ban  of  the  empire  LJuly 
20L  ag^ainst  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  tbeir  leadeFBi. 
and  against  all  who  should  dare  to  assist  tbem.  By  this  sentence,  the 
ultimate  and  most  rigorous  one  which  the  German  jurispnidence  has  pro- 
vided for  the  panishment  of  traitors,  or  enemies  to  their  countiy,  th^y  were 
declared  rebels  and  outlawSt  and  deprived  of  eveiy  privilege  wbica  tbej 
enjoyed  as  members  of  the  uermanic  body;  tbenr  goods  were  confiscated ; 
their  subjects  absolved  from  tbeir  oath  ot  alleg^^nce ;  and  it  became  not 
only  lawtul  but  meritorious  to  invade  tbeir  territories.  The  nobles,  and 
free  cities,  who  framed  or  perfected  the  constitution  of  the  German  govero- 
ment,  had  not  been  so  negligent  of  their  «wn  aafetyand  privileges  as  to 
trust  the  emperor  with  this  fonnidable  jurisdiction.  The  authority  of  a  diet 
of  the  empir^  oi^bt  to  have  been  interposed  before  any  of  its  memben 
could  be  put  under  the  ban.  But  Charles  overlooked  that  formality,  well 
knowiqg  tnat,  if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success*  there  would  remain 
none  who  would  have  either  power  or  courage  tp  call  in  (question  what  he 
had  done.*  The  emperor,  however,  did  not  found  his  sentence  against  the 
elector  and  landgrave  on  their  revolt  from  the  established  church,  or  tbei: 
conduct  with  regard  to  religion ;  he  a£fected  to  assign  (or  H  reasons,  inuely 
civil,  and  those  too  expressed  in  such  general  and  ambiguous  terms,  ^^itboul 
specifying  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  their  guilt,  as  rendered  it  more 
like  an  act  of  d^pptic  power  than  of  a  leg^l  and  limited  jurisdicticn.  Nor 
was  it  altogether  trom  cnoice,  or  to  conceal  his  intentions,  that  Charles  had 
recourse  to  the  ambiguity  of  general  expressions ;  but  he  durst  not  meotioD 
too  particularly  the  caiises  of  his  sentence,  as  eveiy  action  which  be  could 
have  charged  upon  the  elector  and  landgrave  as  a  crime,  might  have  been 
employed  with  equal  justice  to  condemn  many  of  the  protestants  whoa 
be  still  pretended  to  consider  as  faitliful  subjects,  and  winNn  it  would  have 
been  extremely  imprudent  to  alarm  or  disgust 

The  confederates,  now  perceiving  all  hn^s  of  accommodation  to  be  at 
an  end,  had  only  to  choose  whether  they  would  submit  without  reserve  to 
the  emperor's  will,  or  proceed  to  open  hostilities.  They  were  not  d^ti- 
tute  either  of  public  spirit,  or  of  resolution  to  make  the  proper  choke.  A 
few  days  aAer  the  ban  of  the  empire  was  published,  they,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  age^sent  a  herald  to  the  Imperial  camp,  with  a  solemn 
declaration  of  war  against  Charles,  to  whom  they  no  hmeer  gave  any  other 
title  than  that  of  pretended  emperor,  and  renounced  all  allegiance,  bonia^ 
or  duty  which  be  might  claim*  or  which  they  bad  hitherto  yielded  tohinu 
But  previous  to  this  iormality,  part  of  their  tnxws  had  begun  to  act.  The 
command  of  a  considerable  body  of  men  raised  by  the  city  of  Augsbuig 
having  been  given  to  Sel^astian  ^ertel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  wbtn  bj  the 
booty  that  he  bad  got  when  the  Imperialists  plundered  Rome,  together 
with  the  merit  of  long  service,  had  acouired  wealth  and  authority  whidi 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  chief  ot  the  German  nobles  t  that  galknt 
veferan  resolved,  before  be  joined  the  main  body  of  tlie  confederates  to 
attempt  something  suitable  to  his  fonner  fame,  and  to  the  expectation  ol 
his  countiymen.  As  the  pope's  forces  were  hastenii^  towards  Tyrol,  in 
order  to  penetrate  into  Gennany  by  the  narrow  passes  through  the  nooun- 
tains  which  run  across  (hat  country,  be  advanced  thither  wiOi  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  seized  Ehrenberg  and  Cofistein,  two  strong  castles  which 
command^  the  principal  denies.  Without  stopping  a  moment,  be  con- 
tinued his  march  towards  Inspmck,  by  getting  possession  of  which  be 
would  have  obliged  the  Italians  to  stop  short,  and  with  a  small  body  oi 
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J  could  have  resisted  all  ihe  efforts  of  the  ereatesi  anincs.    Casflealto, 

tfM  governor  of  Trent,  knowing;  v^hat  a  fatal  olow  this  would  be  to  the 
csnperor,  all  whoee  designs  must  have  proved  abortive  if  his  Italian  aux- 
iliaries had  be^rt  intercepted,  raised  a  fevr  troops  with  the  utntost  despatch^ 
imd  threw  himself  into  the  town.  Schertel,  however,  did  not  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  the  place,  when  the  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  the  Italians,  and  an  order  from  the  elector  and  land- 
grave, obliged  htm  to  desist.  Bj  his  retreat  the  passes  were  left  open, 
and  the  ttaJians  entered  Germai^  without  anv  opposition,  but  from  the  gar- 
risons which  Schertel  had  placed  in  Ehrenbeig  and  Cuffstein,  and  these, 
having  no  hopes  of  being  relieved,  surrendered,  after  a  s^ort  resistance^* 

Nor  was  the  recalling  of  Schertel  the  onlv  error  of  which  the  confede- 
rates were  guiltv.  As  the  supreme  command  of  then*  army  was  committecL 
in  terms  of  the  feague  of  Smalkalde,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave 
of  Hesse  with  equal  power,  all  the  inconveniences  arising  from' a  divided 
and  co-ordinate  authority,  which  is  always  of  fatal  consequence  in  the 
operations  of  war,  were  immediately  felt.  The  elector^  though  intrepid 
in  his  own  person  to  excess,  and  most  ardently  zealous  in  the  cause,  was 
slow  in  dehberatinr,  uncertain  as  well  as  irresolute  in  his  determinations, 
and  constantly  preferred  measiires  which  were  cautious  ^od  safe,  to  such 
as  were  bold  or  decisive.  The  land^ve,  of  a  more  active  and  enler- 
pfising  nature,  ibrmed  all  his  resolutions  with  promptitude,  wished  to 
•xecute  them  with  spirit,  and  uniformly  preferred  such  measures  as  tended 
lo  bitog  the  con^  to  a  speedj  issue.  Thus  their  maxhns,  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  differed  as  widely  as  those  by  which  they 
were  influenced  in  preparing  for  it.  Such  perpetual  contrariety  in  their 
sentiments  ^ve  rise,  imperceptibly,  to  jealou^  and  the  spmt  of  contention. 
These  multiplied  the  dissensions  flowing  from  the  incompatibility  of  their 
oatural  tempers,  and  rendered  them  more  violent.  The  other  members  of 
the  league  comidering  themselves  as  independent,  and  subject  to  the 
•lector  and  landgrave,  only  in  consequence  of  the  articles  of  a  voluntaiy 
codederacy,  did  not  long  retain  a  proper  veneration  for  commanders  who 
proceeded  with  so  little  concord ;  and  the  numerous  army  of  the  protes- 
iants,  like  a  vast  machine  whose  parts  are  HI  compacted,  and  which  is 
destitute  of  any  power  stifficient  to  move  and  jegulate  the  whole,  acted 
with  no  consistency,  vigour,  or  effect. 

The  emperor,  who  was  afraid  that,  by  remaining  at  Ratisbon,  he  might 
lender  it  impossible  for  the  pope's  forces  to  join  him,  having  boldly 
advanced  toXandshut  on  the  Her,  the  confederates  lost  some  days  in 
deliberating  whether  it  was  proper  to  follow  him  into  the  territories  of  the 
dake  of  Bavaria,  a  neutral  prince.  When  at  last  they  surmounted  that 
scruple,  and  began  to  move  towards  his  camp,  they  suddenly  abandoned 
the  design,  and  hastened  to  attack  Ratisbon,  in  which  town  Charles  could 
leave  only  a  smalt  garrison.  By  this  time  th^  papal  troops,  amounting 
fully  to  that  number  which  Paul  had  stipulated  to  furnish,  had  reached 
Landshut,  and  were  soon  folk>wed  by  six  thousand  Spaniards  of  the  veteran 
band  stationed  in  Naples.  The  confederates,  aAer  ScherteFs  spirited  but 
fruitltts  expedition,  seem  to  have  permitted  these  forces  to  advance  unmo- 
lested to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  without  any  attempt  to  attack  either 

«  Seekeod.  Mb.  fl.  70.     Adrimoi  btoria  dl  tuoi  Tempi,  lib.  33S.    Seekendorf,  Um  indiutrioas  ,  / 
mUht of  dke  CouMMmartiM  Apofogetkus  de  Luthenuiinno,  whom  I  have  ao  lor^i  «nd  safbly  firf.  • 
lo«r«d  asmj  guide  to  (l«rmM  aflain,  WM  a  deMBndantflom  Schertel.    With  Uie  care  and  eoOet- 
twie  of  a  Gi^roan,  who  was  biniMir  of  noble  binh,  Seekendoif  has  pobllibed  a  lonf  digreaeioii 
'  ir,  calculated  chiefly  to  ifaow  bow  Scliertel  was  enaoblcd,  and  hie  po«eri^ 


aVIed  to  nmnf  of  the  moet  anetem  IbmlWM  In  the  empire.    Aroohg  other  earloin  partkulaia,  bt 
liTea  us  an  acoouot  of  hli  wealth,  the  chief  aourceof  which  was  the  plunder  he  got  at  Eome.    Hie 
Mnded  eatato  abme  was  told  bjr  bit  grandsons  (or  six  hundred  ibousand  florins.    Bv  this  we  m«y 
foim  aome  Idea  of  the  riches  imasicd  by  the  OmdvCtim,  or  conunandett  of  mercAiafy 
ihatafs.    At  the  taking  of  Rome,  Schertel  was  only  a  captain.    Becktnd.  ttb.  U.  73. 
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Ibem  or  the  einpeh)r  separateW,  or  to  prevent  their  junction.*  The  Iinpe 
rial  army  amounted  now  to  thirty-six  thousand  men,  and  was  still  inoiy» 
formidable  by. the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  trooos,  than  by  their  num« 
her.  Avila,  a  coinroenoator  of  Alcantara,  who  had  oeen  present  in  all  the 
wars  carried  on  by  Charles,  and  had  served  in  the  anrues  which  coined 
the  memorable  victory  at  Pavia,  which  conquered  Tunis,  and  invaded 
France^  gives  this  the  preference  to  any  military  force  he  had^ever  aeen 
asiemblfid.t  Octavio  Faniese,  the  pope's  ^ranoson,  assisted  by  the  able^ 
officers  formed  in  tlie  lone  w^rs  between  Charles  and  Francis,  commanded 
the  Italian  auxiliaries.  His  brother,  the  cardinal  Famese,  accompaoied 
him  as  a  papal  legate  ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  war  the  appearance-  oi  a 
religious  enterprise,  he  proposed  to  marcn  at  the  head  of  the  army»  with 
a  cross  carried  before  him,  and  to  publish  indulgences  wherever  he  canie^ 
to  all  who  should  give  them  any  assistance,  as  had  anciently  been  tbe 
practice  in  the  crusades  against  the  infidels.  But  this  the  emperor  strictly 
prohibited,  as  inconsistent  with  all  the  declarations  which  he  nad  made  to 
the  Germans  of  his  own  party ;  and  the  legate  perceiving,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  the  exercise  ot  the  protestant  religian,  the  extirpation  of  whi<^ 
he  considered  as  the  sole  object  of.  the  war,  was  publicly  pemutled  in 
the  Imperial  camp,  soon  returned  in  disgust  to  Italy4 

The  arrival  of  these  trooM  enabled  the  emperor  to  send  aucfa  a  xeio- 
forcement  to  the  garrison  at  Katisbon,  that  the  confederates,  reliDquishin§^ 
all  Ijopes  of  reducii^  that  town,  marched  towards  Ingoldsladt  on  tbe 
Danutfe,  near  to  which  Charies  was  now  encamped.  They  exclaimed 
loudly  arainst  the  emperor's  notorious  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  in  having  called  in  foreigners  to  la^  waste  Gennaiiy, 
niid  to  oppress  its  liberties.  As,  in  that  aeef,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
see  was  so  odious  to  the  protestants,  that  the  name  of  the  pope  alone  was 
sufficient  to  iijspire  them  with  horror  at  any  enteiprise  which  he  counte- 
nanced, and  to  raise  in  their  minds  the  blackest  suspicions,  it  came  to  be 
universally  believed  amoiig  them,  tlfit  Paul,  not  satis6ed  with  attacking 
them  openly  by  force  of  arms,  had  dispersed  his  emissaries  all  over  Ger- 
many, to  set  on  fire  their  towns  and  magazines,  and  to  poison  the  wells 
and  fountains  of  water.  Nor  did  this  rumour,  which  was  extravagant  and 
frightful  enough  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgaxv 
spread  among  them  only;  even  the  leaders  of  the  party,  blinded  by  their 
prejudices,  published  a  declaration,  in  ^hich  they  accused  the  pope'  ol 
having  employed  sudi  antichristian  and  diabolical  arts  against  tbem.§ 
These  sentiments  of  the  confederates,  were  confirmed,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  papal  troops,  who,  thinking  nothing  too  rigorous 
towards  heretics  anathematized  by  the  church,  were  guilty  of  ereat 
excesses  in  the  territories  of  the  Lutheran  states,  and  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  war,  by  mingline  with  it  all  the  cruelty  of  bigoted  zeal. 

The  first  operations  in  the  Held,  however,  did  not  correspond  with  the 
violence  of  those  passions  which  animated  individuals.  The  emperor  had 
prudently  taken  the  resolution*  of  avoidiiig  an  action  with  an  army  so  far 
•superior  in  number,||  especially  as  he  foresaw  that  nothing  could  keep  a 
body  composed  of  so  many  aiid  such  dissimilar  members Trora  fallin|(  to 
pieces,  but  tbe  pressing  to  attack  it  with  an  inconsiderate  precipitancy. 
The  confederates,  though  it  was  no  less  evident  that  to  them  eveiy 
moment's  delay  was  pernicious,  were  still  prevented  by  the  weakness  or 
division  of  their  leaders  from  exertiiig  that  vigour,  with  which  their  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  ardour  of  their  soldiers,  o^ght  to  have  inspired  them. 
On  their  arrival  at  Ingoldstadt  [Aug.  29],  they  found  the  emperor  in  a 
camp  not  remarkable  for  strength,  and  surrounded  only  by  a  slight  entrench 
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ment  .Before  the  oimp  lay  k  plaiaof  such  extent,  as  afibrded  sufRcient 
ipaoe  iortirawing^  out  the  whole  army,  and  brin^'ng  it  to  act  at  once.  E\*ei7 
consideration  should  have  detennined  them  to  nave  seized  this  opportunity 
tif  attacking  the  emperor ;  and  their  great  superioritv  in  DUnibers,  tm 
•eaii^mess  of  their  troopst  together  with  the  stability  of  the  German  inlantiy 
in  pitclied  battles,  afforded  them  the  most  probable  exi>ectation  of  victoiy* 
The  land  have  uiged  this  with  great  warmth,  declaring  that  U  the  sole 
command  were  vested  in  him,  he  would  terminate  the  war  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  decide  by  one  general  action  the  fate  of  the  two  parties.  But 
Ihe  elector,  reflecting  on  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
animated  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  conducted  by  the  best 
officers  of  tne  afl;e,  would  not  venture  upon  an  a'ction,  which  he  thought 
to  bo  90  doubtful,  as  the  attacking  such  a  body  of  veterans  on  ground 
which  they  themselves  had  chosen,  and  while  covered  by  fortifications 
which,  though  imperfect,  wcjuld  afford  them  no  SmalP  advantage  in  the 
combat.  Notwithstanding  his  hesitation  and  remonstrances,  it  was  agreed 
to  advance  towards. the  enemy's  camp  in  battle  array,  in  order  to  make*  a 
trial  whether  by  that  insult,  and  by  a  turious  cannonade  which  they  began, 
they  could  draw  the  Imperialists  out  of  their  works.  But  the  emperor 
had  too  much  sas^acity  to  fall  into  this  snare.  He  adhered  to  his  own 
system  with  inflexible  constancy-;  and  drawir^  up  his  soldiers  behind  their 
trenches,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  recehe  the  confederates  if  they 
should  venture  u[H)n  an  assault,  cafmly  waited  their  approach,  and  care* 
liilly  restrained  his  own  men  from  any  excursions  or  skirmishes  which 
might  brii^  on  a  general  enfl[a^ment.  Meanwhile  he  rode  along  the  lines, 
and  addiessing  the  troops  c?  tne  different  nations  in  their  own  languafi;e, 
encouraged  them  not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
toice  and  countenance ;  he  exposed  himself  in  places  of  the  greatest 
danger,^nd  amidst  tlie  warmest  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  the  most 
oamerous  that  had  hitherto  been  brought  into  the  field  by  any  army 
Roused  by  his  example,  not  a  man  quitted  his  ranks;  it  was  thought 
iDfiinM>us  to  discover  any  symptom  of  fear  when  the  emperor  appearea  so 
intrepid ;  and  the  meanest  soldier  plainly  perceived,  that  their  declining 
the  combat  at  present  was  not  the  effect  of^  timidity  in  their  general,  but 
die  result  of  a  well-grounded  caution.  The  confederates,  after  nnng 
several  hours  on  the  Imperialists,  with  more  noise  and  terror  than  execu- 
tion, seeing  no  prospect  of  alluring  them  to  fight  on  equal  terms^  rethed  to 
their  own  camp.  The  emperor  employed  the  night  with  such  dil^ence  in 
strengthening  nis  works,  that  the  confederates,  returning  to  the  cannonade 
next  day,  found  that,  though  they  had  now  been  willii^  to  venture  upon 
such  a  bold  etperiment,  the  opportunity  of  roakii^  an  attack  with  advan- 
tage was  lost* 

Af^er  such  a  discovery  of  the  feebleness  or  irresolution  of  their  leaders, 
and  the  prudence  as  well  as  firmness  of  the  emperor's  conduct,  the  cob- 
federates  turned  their  whole  attention  towards  preventing  the  arrival  of  a 
powerful  remforcementof  ten  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  which 
the  count  de  Buren  yt^s  bringing  to  the  emperor  from  the  f^w-Countries. 
But  though  that  general  had  to  traverse  sucn  an  extent  of  country ;  thoi^ 
his  route  lay  through  the  territories  of  several  states  warmly  disposed  to 
fevour  the  confederates;  though  they  were  apprised  of  his  approach,  arid 
bf  their  superiority  in  numbers  might  easily  have  detached  a  force  suffi 
aent  to  overpower  him,  he  advanced  with  such  rapidity,  and  by  such  well 
ooocerted  movements,  while  they  opposed  him  with  such  remissness,  and 
m  little  military  skill,  that  he  conducted  this  body  to  the  Imperial  camp 
without  any  lo6S.t  [Sept.  lO.J 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Flemings,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidenoe^ 
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ttie  emperor  altered,  in  some  depiee,  hlf  plan  of  operations,  and  begai  tD 
act  more  upon  the  offensive,  tboogb  he  stiU  avoided  a  battle  with  the  utmost 
industry.  ,  He  made  himself  roastek-  of  Neubun:,  Diilkigen,and  Donaweit 
on  the  Damybe;  of  Nordlin^en^  and  several  other  to^vns,  situated  on  -the 
most  considerable  streams  which  fall  into  that  mig:htj  river.  Bj  this  he 
got  the  command  of  a  great  extent  of  country,  thousn  not  without  being 
obliged  to  engage  in  several  sharp  encounters,  of  wnicb  the  success  was 
Tarious.  nor  wiSiout  being  exposed  oftener  than  once,  to  the  danger  of 
being  drawn  into  a  battle.  In  this  manner  the  whole  autumn  was  spentx 
neither  party  gained  any  remarkable  superiority  over  the  other,  and 
nothing  was  yet  done  towards  bringing  the  war  to  a  pctrkxL  Tiie  emperar 
pad  oftien  foretold,  with  confidence,  that  discoid  and  the  want  of  moner 
would  compel  the  confederates  to  disperse  that  unwieldy  body,  whica 
they  had  neither  abilities  to  guide,  nor  funds  to  support.*  Though  he 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  accomplishment  of  nis  prediction,  theie 
was  no  prospect  of  that  event  being  at^  hand.  But  he  himself  began  to 
suffer  from  the  want  of  foraspe  and  provisions :  oven  the  catholic  provinces 
being  so  much  incensed  at  tne  introduction  of  foreigners  into  the  empiie, 
that  they  furnished  them  with  reluctance,  while  the  camp  of  the  contede- 
rates  abounded  with  a  profusion  of  all  necessaries,  which  the  zeal  of  their 
friends  in  the  adjacent  countries  poured  in  with  tho  utmost  Kberality  and 
good-will.  Great  numbers  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccustomed 
to  the  food  or  climate  of  Crermany,  were  become  unfit  ibr  service  through 
sipkness.!  Considerable  arrears  were  now  due  to  the  troops,  who  had 
scarcely  received  any  money  sipce  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the 
emperor,  experiencing  on  this,  as  well  as  on  fi>cmer  occasions,  that  his 
jurisdiction  was  more  extensive  than  hb  revenues,  and  that  the  foimer 
enabled  him  to  assemble  a  greater  number  of  soldiers,  than  the  latter  were 
sufficient  to  support.  Upon  all  these  accounts,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
l^eep  his  army  in  the  field ;  some  of  his  ablest  generals,  and  even  the  duke 
of  Alva  himself,  persevering  and  obstinate  as  he  usually  was  in  the  piih 
lecution  of  every  measure,  advising  him  to  disperse  his  troone  into  winter 
quarters.  But  as  the  argument  against  any  plan  whkh  he  Bad  adopted, 
rarely  made  much  impression  upon  the  emperor,  he  paid  no  regard  to  their 
opinion,  and  determined  to  continue  his  efforts  in  oraer  to  weary  out  the 
confederates  J  being  well  assured  that  if  he  could  once  oblige  them  to 
separate,  there  was  little  probability  of  their  uniting  anm  in  a  body.; 
Still,  however,  it  remained  a  doubtfkil  point,  whether  his  steadiness  was 
most  likely  to  fail,  or  their  ^eal  to  be  exhausted.  It  was  still  uncertain 
which  party,  by  first  dividing  its  forces,  wuold  give  the  supenortt^  to  the 
other ;  when  an  unexpected  event  decided  the  contest*  and  occasioned  a 
(atal  reverse  in  the  af^irs  of  the  confederates. 

Maurice  of  Saxony  having  insinuated  himself  into  the  emperor's  oonfi- 
d^ice,  by  the  arts  which  have  already  been  described,  no  sooner  saw  bos^ 
tilities  ready  to  break  out  between  tbe  confederates  of  Smalkalde  and  that 
monarch,  than  vast  prospects  of  .ambition  began  to  open  upon  him.  That 
portion  of  Saxony^  which  descended  to  him  by  his  ancestors,  was  far  from 
satisfying  his  aspinn^  mind ;  and  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the  approach 
of  civil  war,  a^  amidst  the  revolutions  and  convulsions  occasioned  by  it, 
opportunities  of  acquiring  additional  power  or  dignity,  which  at  ciber 
♦lines  are  sought  in  vain,  present  themselves  to  an  enterprising  spirit.  As 
be  was  tk  iroujhly  acquainted  with  the  slate  of  the  two  contending  parlies, 
and  the  qualities  of  their  leaders,  he  did  not  hesitate  long  in  determining 
on  whica  side  the  ^atest  advantages  were,  to  be  expected.  Having 
revolved  all  these  things  in  his  own  breast,  and  having  taken  his  final  r  " 
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lotion  of  joining  the  emperor,  he  prudently  detennined  to  declare  early  in 
Bs  favour ;  that  by  the  merit  of  tDf&,  he  might  acquire  a  title  to  a  propor* 
tionlJ  recompense.  With  this  view,  be  had  repaired  to  Ratisbon  m  the 
month  of  May,  under  pretext  of  attending  the  diet ;  and  aAer  many  ooo- 
ferences  with  Charles  or  his  ministers,  he,  with  the  most  mysterious  secrecy^ 
concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  h^  engaged  to  concur  in  assisting  the  emperorv 
as  a  faithful  subject ;  and  Charles,  in  return,  stipulated  to  bestow  on  him 
al}  the  spoils  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  dignities  as  well  as  territories  * 
History  nardly  records  any  treaty  that  can  be  considered  as  a  more  maiii* 
fest  violation  of  the  most  powerful  principles  which  ought  to  influence 
human  actions.  Maurice,  a  professed  protestant,  at  a  time  when  the  belief 
of  religion,  as  well  as  zeal  for  its  interests,  took  strong  possession  of  eVeiy 
mind,  binds  himself  to  contribute  his  assistance  towaras  canying  on  a  war 
which  had  manifestly  no  other  object  than  the  extirpation  of  the  protestant 
doctrines.  He  engages  to  take  arms  against  his  father-in-law,  and  to  strip 
his  nearest  relation  of  his  ho^iours  ana  dominions.  He  joins  a  dubious 
friend  against  a  known  benefactor,  to  whom  his  obligations  were  both 
treat  and  recent.  Nor  was  the  prince  who  ventured  upon  all  this,  one  of 
chose  audacious  i>olitictans,  who,  provided  they  can  accomplish  their  ends, 
and  secure  their  interest,  avowed^  disregard  the  most  sacred  obligations^ 
and  gloiy  in  contemning  whatever  is  honourable  or  decent  Maurice's 
conduct,  if  the  whole  must  be  ascribed  to  policy,  was  more  artful  and  mas- 
terly; he  executed  his  plan  in  ail  its  parts,  and  yet  endeavoured  to  pre 
serve,  in  every  step  which  he  took,  the  appearance  of  what  was  fair,  and 
virtuous,  and  laudable.  It  h  probable,  from  his  subsequent  behaviour, 
that,  with  retard  td  the  protestant  religion  at  least,  his  intentions  were 
upright,  that  ne  fondly  trusted  to  the  emperor's  promises  for  its  securi^* 
but  that,  according  to  the  fate  of  all  who  refine  too  much  in  policy,  and 
who  tread  in  dark  and  crooked  paths  in  attempting  to  deceive  others,  he 
himself  was,  in  some  degree,  deceived. 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  keep  the  en^gements  into  which  he 
had  entelied  witn  th^  emperor  closely  concealed:  and  so  perfect  a  master 
was  he  in^  the  art  of  dissimulation,  that  the  confederates,  notwithstanding 
his  declining  all  connections  with  ihem,  and  his  remarkable  assiduity  in 
paying  court  to  the  emperor,  seemed  to  have  entertained  no  suspicion  of 
hb  desigos.  Even  the  elector  of  Saxony,  when  he  marched  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campatign  to  join  his  associates,  committed  his  domink>ns  to 
Maurice*8  protection,  which  he,  with  an  insidious  appearance  of  friend 
ihip,  readily  undertook.!  But  scarcely  had  the  elector  taken  the  field; 
when  Maunce  b^^n  to  consult  privately  with  the  king  of  the  Romans 
bow  to  invade  those  very  territories,  with  the  deftence  of  which  he  was 
intrusted.  Soon  after,  the  etnperor  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Imperial  ban 
denounced  against  the  elector  and  landgfave.  Ashe  was  next  iieir  to  the 
former,  and  particularly  interested  in  preventing  strangers  from  setting  his 
domiuions  into  then:  possesion,  Cbaries  required  him,  not  only  for  his  own 
•ake^  but  upon  the  ^Ic^iance  and  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  head  of  the 
empire,  instantly  to  seize  and  detain  m  his  hands  tbe  forfeited  estates  of 
the  elector ;  warning  him,  at  the  sam6  thne,  that  if  he  n^lected  to  obey 
these  commands,  he  should  be  held  as  accessaiy  to  the  crimes  of  his  kin»> 
man,  and  be  liable  to  the  same  puni8hment.| 

This  artifice,  which  it  is  probable  Maurice  himself  stq^gested,  was 
employed  by  him  in  order  that  his  conduct  towards  the  elector  might  seem 
a  matter  of  necessity  but  not  of  choice,  an  act  of  obedience  to  his  superior, 
rather  than  a  voluntaiy  invasion  of  the  rights  of  hi^  kinsman  and  ally. 
But  in  order  to  give  some  more  specious  appearance  to  this  thin  veil  with 
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which  be  endeavoured  to  cover  his  ambition,  be,  soon  after  his  return  from. 
Kati«boD»  had  called  together  the  states  of  his  countjy  ;  and  represcntioff 
to  them  that '  a  civil  war  between  the  emperor  and  confederates  ot 
Smaikalde  was  now  become  unavoidable^  desired  their  advice  with  regard 
to  the  part  wbich  he  should  act  in  that  event.  They  having  been  j)rc- 
paredy  no  dDubt,  and  tutored  beforehand,  and  beine  desirous  of  gratitjir^ 
their  prince  whom  they  esteemed  as  well  as  loved,  gave  such  counsel  as 
they  (new  would  be  most  agreeable ;  advising  him  to  ofier  his  mediatioD 
towards  reconciling  the  contending  parties ;  but  if  that  were  rejected*  and 
be  could  obtain  proper  security  for  the  protestant  religion,  they  delivered 
it  as  their  opinion,  that,  in  all  other  points,  he  ou^t  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  emperor.  Upon  receiving  the  Imperial  rescript,  together  with  the  ban 
against  the  elector  and  landjg^rave,  Maurice  summoned  the  states  of  bis 
country  a  second  time ;  be  laid  before  them  the  orders  which  be  hid 
received,  and  mentioned  the  punishment  with  which  he  was  threatened  in 
case  of  disobedience  ;  he  acc]uainted  them,  that  the  confederates  had 
refused  to  admit  of  his  mediation,  and  that  the  eniperor  had  given  him  the 
most  satisfactory  declarations  with  regard  to  religion:  he  pointed  out  bis 
own  interest  in  securing  possession  of  the  electoral  aominions,  as  well  as 
the  danger  of  allowing  strangers  to  obtain  an  establishment  in  Saxony; 
and  upon  the  whole,  as  the  point  under  deliberation  respected  his  subjects 
DO  less  than  himself,  he  desired  to  know  their  sentiments,  how  be  should 
steer  in  that  difficult  and  arduous  coiyuncture.  The  states,  no  less  obse- 
quious and  complaisant  than  formerly,  professixig  their  own  reliance  on  the 
einperof  s  promises  as  a  perfec*  securi^  for  their  religion,  proposed  that, 
before  be  had  recourse  to  mor6  violent  methods,  they  would  write  to  the 
elector,  exhorting  him,  as  the  best  means,  not  only  of  appcasii^  the  em- 
peror, but  of  preventing  his  dominions  from  beii^  seized  by  foreign  or 
hostile  powers,  to  give  hb  consent  that  Maurice  should  take  possessK>n  of 
them  quietly  and  without  opposition.  Maurice  himself  seconded  their 
aiguments  in  a  letter  to  the  landgrave,  his  father-in-law.  Such  an  extrava- 
gant proposition  was  rejected  with  th^  scorn  and  indignatiop  which  i^ 
deserved.  The  landgrave,  in  return  to  Maurice,  taxed  hiit)  with  his 
treachery  and  ingratitude  towards  a  kinsman  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply 
indebted ;  he  treated  with  contempt  his  affcctapon  of  executing  the  Impe- 
rial ban,  which  he  could  not  but  know  to  be  altoeethi^r  void  by  the  uncon- 
stitutional  and  arbitrary  manner  in  wbich  it  had  peen  issued ;  he  besought 
hinu  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  so  far  blinded  by  ambition,  as  to  foi]get 
the  obligations  of  honour  and  friendship,  or  to  betray  the  protestant  religion, 
the  extirpation  of  which  out  of  Germany,  even  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  pope  himself,  was  the  great  object  of  the  present  war.^ 

But  Maurice  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted  from  pursuing  ha 
plan  bj  reproaches  or  ai«;uments.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  execute 
with  vigour,  what  he  bimerto  carried  on  oy  ar-tihce  and  dissimubtiou. 
Nor  was  his  boldness  in  action  inferior  to  his  subtlety  in,  contrivance. 
Having  assembled  about  twelve  thousand  men.  he  suddenly  invaded  one 
part  of  the  electoral  provinces,  while  Ferdinand,  with  an  army  composed 
of  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  overran  the  other.  Maurice,  in  two  sharp 
encounters,  defeated  the  troops  wbich  the  elector  had  leil  to  guard  h» 
country ;  and  improving  these  advantages  to  the  utmost,  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  electorate,  except  Wittembei^,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach, 
which  being  places  of  considerable  strength,  ana  defended  by  sufficient 
garrisons,  refused  to  open  their  gates.  The  news  of  these  rapia  conquests 
soon  reached  the  Imperial  and  confederate  camps.  In  the  former,  satis- 
ikctioo  with  an  event,  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be  productive  ol  tbe 
most  important  consequences,  was  expressed  by  every  possible  demoo- 
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•tration  ofioy.  The  latter  was  filled  with  astonisbtnent  and  terror.  The 
name  of  IVfaurice  was  mentioned  with  execration,  as  an  apostate  from  reli- 
gion, a  betrayer  of  the  German  liberty,  and  a  contemner  of  the  most 
sacred  and  natural  ties.  Eveiy  thing  that  the  rage  or  invention  of  the 
party  could  suggest,  in  order  to  blacken  and  render  bim  odious,  invectives, 
satires,  and  lampoons,  the  furious  declamations  of  their  preachers,  together 
with  the  rude  wit  of  their  authors,  were  all  employed  against  him. 
While  he,  coniidir^  in  the  arts  which  he  had  so  loi^  practised,  as  if  hiii 
actions  c<)uld  have  admitted  of  any  serious  justification,  published  a  mani- 
festo,  containing  the  same  frivolous  reasons  for  his  conduct,  which  he  had 
formerly  alleged  in  the  meeting  of  his  states,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  land- 
grave.* 

The  elector,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  Maurice^s  motions,  proposed 
to  return  home  i^th  his  troops  ij^r  the  defence  of  Saxony.  But  tne  depu- 
ties of  the  league,  assembled  at  Ulm,  prevailed  oi\  bim,  at  that  time,  to 
remain  with  the  army,  and4o  prefer  the  success  of  the  common  cause  be 
fore  the  security  of  his  own  dominions.  At  length  the  sufferings  and  com 
plaints  of  his  subjects  increased  so  much,  that  he  discoverecTthe  utmost 
unpatience  to*^  set  out,  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  th^  oppression  of 
Maurice,  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Hungarians^  wbo^  haying  been  accus- 
tomed to  that  licentious  and  merciless  species  oi  war  which  was  thought 
lawful  against  the  Turks,  committed,  wherever  they  came,  the  wijclest 
acts  of  rapine  and  violence.  This  desire  of  the  elector  was  so  natural 
and  so  warmly  urged,  that  the  deputies  at  Ulm,  though  fully  sensible  of 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  dividing:  their  army,  durst  not  refase  their 
consent,  how  unwilling  soever  to  grant  it.  In  this  perplexity,  tbey  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  the  confederates  at  Gien^en,  on  the  Brenz,  in  order  to  cour 
suit  their  constituents.  Nor  wei^  they  less  at  a  Iqss  what  to  determine  in 
this  pressii^  emergence.  But,  after  having  considered  seriously  the  open 
desertion  of  some  of  their  allies ;  the  scandalous  lukewarmness  of  others, 
who  bad  hitherto  contributed  nothii^  towards  the  war ;  the  intolerable 
load  which  had  fallen  of  consequence  upon  such  members  as  were  most 
zealous  for  the  cause,  or  most  faithful  to  their  engagements ;  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  all  their  endeavours  to  obtain  foreign  aid ;  the  unusual  length  of 
the  campaign ;  the  rigour  of  the  season  ;  together  with  the  great  numbef 
of  soldiers,  and  even  officers,  who  had  quitted  the  service  on  that  account ; 
tbey  concluded  that  nothing  could  save  them,  but  either  the  bringing  the 
contest  to  the  immediate  decision  of  a  baltle,.by  attacking  the  frnperial 
army,  or  an  accommodation  of  all  their  differences  with  Charles  by  a 
treaty.  Such  was  the  despondency  and  aejection  which  now  oppressed 
the  party,  that  of  these  two  th^y  chose  what  vjras.most  feeble  and  unmanly, 
empowering  a  minister  of  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig  to  propound  over- 
tures of  peace  in  their  name  to  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  did  Charies  perceive  this  haughty  confederacy  which  had  «^ 
lately  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  Germany,  condescending  to  make 
the  nrst  advances  towards  an  agreement,  than  concluding  their  spirit  to  be 
gone,  or  their  union  to  be  broken,  he  immediately  assumed  the  tone  of  a 
conqueror ;  and,  as  if  they  had  been  already  at  his  mercy,  would  not  heai 
of  a  negotiation,  but  upon  condition  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  should  pre- 
viously ^Ive  up  himself  and  his  dominions  absolutely  to  his  disposal,  t 
As  nothing  more  intolerable  or  i^ominious  could  have  been  prescribed, 
even  m  the  worst  situation  of  their  affairs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  propo- 
sition should  be  rejected  by  a  party,  which  was  rather  humbled  and  bis- 
concerted  than  subdued,  but  thou^  they  refused  to  submit  iam(»]y  to 
the  emperor's  will,  they  wanted  spirit  to  pursue  the  only  plan  wTiicb  could 
have  preserved  their  independence  ;  and  foigetting  that  it  w^s  the  unioD 
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of  their  troops  in  one  body  which  had  hftherto  rendered  the  confederacy 
formidable,  and  had  more  than  once  obliged  the  Imperial JBts  to  'iiink  Si 
quitting  the  field,  they  incoa<«ideratelj  abandoned  their  advantage,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  diversion  in  Saxony,  would  still  hxv^  kept  the  emperor  m 
aive  ;  and  yielding  to  the  elector  s  entreaties,  consented  to  hSs  proposal  of 
dividing  the  army.  Nine  thousand  men  were  left  io  tM  dutohy  of  Wur- 
temberg,  in  order  to  protect  that  province,  as  well  as  the  free  cities, of 
Upper  uermany;  a  considerable  body  marched  with  the  elector  towards 
$ax(»ny ;  but  the  greater  part  returned  with  their  respective  leaders  into 
their  own  countries,  and  were  dispersed  there.* 

The  moment  that  the  iroops  separated,  the  confederacy  ceased  to  be 
the  obiect  of  terror ;  and  the  members  of  it,  who,  while  they  composed 
part  of  a  great  body,  had  felt  but  little  anxiety  about  their  own  security, 
began  to  tremble  whennhey  reflected  that  they  now  stood  exposed  singly 
to  the  whole  weight  of  the  emperor^s  vengeance.  Charles  did  not  allow 
them  leisure  to  recover  from,  their  consternation,  or  to  form  any  new 
schemed  of  union.  As  soon  as  the  confederates  besan  to  retire,  he  put  his 
army  in  motion,  and  though  it  was  now  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  resolved 
to  keep  the  field,  in  order  to  make  the  most  oT that  favourable  juncture 
for  which  be  had  waited  so  long.  Some  small  towns  in  which  the  pro- 
testants  had  left  ffarrisons,  immediately  opened  their  gates.  Norlii^en, 
Rolenbeig,  and  Hall,  Imperial  cities,  submitted  soon  after.  Though 
Charles  could  not  prevent  the  elector  from  levying,  as  he  retreated,  large 
contributioris  upon  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  the  abbot  of  Fulda,  and  other 
ecclesiastics,!  tnis  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  submission  of  Ulm,  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Suabia,  highly  distinguished  by  its  zeal  for  the 
Smalfcaldic  league.  As  soon  as  an  example  was  set  of  deserting  the  com- 
mon cause,  the  rest  of  the  membeca  became  instantly  impatient. to  follow 
it,  and  seemed  afraid  lest  others,  by  gettir^  the  start  of  tnem  in  returning 
to  their  duty,  should,  on  that  account,  obtain  more  favourable  terms.  The 
elector  Palatine,  a  weak  prince,  who,  notwithstanding  his  professions  of 
neutrality,  had,  very  preposterously,  sent  to  the  confederates  tour  hundred 
horse,  a  body  so  inconsideral)le  as  to  be  scarcely  any  addition  to  their 
•trength,  but  great  enough  to  render  him  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  empe- 
ror, made  his  acknowledgments  in  the  most  abject  manner.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Augsburg,  shaken  by  so  many  instances  of  apostacy,  expelled  the 
brave  Schertel  out  of  their  city,  andi  accepted  such  conditions  as  the  em- 
peror was  pleased  to  erant  them. 

1^7.][  The  duke  ofWurtemberg,  though  among  the  first  who  bad  offered 
to  submit,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  (>ardon  on  bis  knees;  and  even  after  this 
mortifying  humiliation,  obtained  it  with  difficulty.^  Meramingen,  and 
other  free  cities  in  Suabia,  being  now  abandoned  try  all  their  former  i 


ciates,  ^und  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  by  throwing 
themselves  on  the  emperor's  mercy.  Strasburg  and  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  cities  far  remote  from  the  seat  of  dans:er,  discovered  no  greater 
steadiness  than  those  which  lay  more  exposed.  Thus  a  confederacy,  lately 
80  powerful  as  to  shake  the  Imperial  th)x>nc,  felt  to  pieces^  and  was  dis- 
nolved  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks ;  hardly  any  member  of  that  formida- 
ble combination  now  remaining  in  arms,  but  the  elector  and  land^ve, 
whom  the  emperor,  having  from  the  beginning  marked  out  as  the  victima 
of  his  vengeance,  was  at  no  pains  to  oner  terms  of  reconciliation.  Nor 
did  he  grant  those  who  submitted  to  him  a  generous  and  unconditional 

Eardon.  Conscious  of  his  ot^n  superiority,  he  treated  them  both  with 
aughtiness  and  rigour.  All  the  jpnnces  in  person,  and  the  cities  by  their 
deputies,  were  compelled  to  impfore  mercy  In  the  humble  posture  of  sup- 
plicants.   As  the  emperor  laboured  under  great  difficulties  from  the  want 
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0t  mtmeff  he  bipMed  heavy  fines  iipoQ  them,  which  he  levied  wUb  mosi 
rapacious  exactness.  The  duke  of  Wurten)ber^  paid  three  butidr»d  thcNi' 
sand  crowns ;  the  city  of  Au^hurg  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  Uho 
a  hundred  thousand ;  Frankfort  eight;^  thousand ;  Meinminsen  fifty  thou 
sand ;  and  the  rest  in  propoHion  to  their  abilities,  or  their  dinerent  deereet 
01  guilt.  They  were  obliged^  besides,  to  renounce  the  league  of  anial- 
kalae  ;  to  furnish  assistance,  if  required,  towards  executiiv  the  Imperial 
ban  against  the  elector  and  landgrave ;  to  ^ive  up  their  artillery  and  war* 
like  stores  to  the  emperor ;  to  admit  ^rrisons  mto  their  principal  cities 
and  places  df  strength ;  and,  in  this  disarmed  and  dependent  situation,  to 
expect  the  final  award  which  the  emperor  should  thir\^  proper  to  pro* 
Dounce  when  the  war  came  to  an  Lssue.^  But  amidst  Ihe  great  variety  oi 
articles  dictated  by  Charles  on  this  occasion,  he  in  conformity  to  his  onginal 
plan,  took  care  that  nothing  relating  to  relu^ion  should  be  inserted ;  and  to 
such  a  degree  were  the  confederates  humbled  or  overawed,  that  tbigetting 
the  zeal  which  had  so  long  animated  them,  they  were  solicitous  only  about 
their  own  safety,  without  venturing  to  insist  on  a  point,  the  mention  ot 
which  they  saw  the  emperor  avoiding  with  so  much  industiy.  The  inha- 
bitants  of  Tkiemming^n  alone  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  procure  a  pro- 
mise of  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  were  checked  so 
severely  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  that  they  instantly  fell  fix>m  their 
demand. 

The  elector  of  Colo^,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  sentence  of  excpm* 
mumcation  issued  against  him  by  the  pope,  Charles  had  hitherto  allowed 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  archiepiscopal  see,  being,  now  required  by 
the  emperor  to  submit  t  to  the  censures  of  the  church,  thi^  virtuous  and  disin- 
terested prelate,  unwilling  to  expose  his  sul^cts  to  the  miseries  of  war  on 
his  own  account,  voluntarily  resigned  that  high  dignity  [Jan.  251.  With  a 
moderation  becomiiv'  hps  acre  and  character*  he  chose  to  eqjoy  truth,  together 
with  the  exercise  orhis  religion,  in  the  retfn;ment  of  a  pnvate  life,  rathe? 
than  to  disturb  socie^  by  engaging  in  a  doubtful  and  violent  stn^le  in 
Older  to  retain  his  office.t  . 

During  these  transactk>ns,  the  elector  of  Saxony  reached  the  frontiers  of 
his  country  unmolested*  As  Maurice  could  assemble  no  hice  equal  to  the 
army  which  accompanied  him,-  he  in  a  short  time,  not  only  recovered 
possession  of  his  own  territories,  but  overran  Misnia,  and  stripped  his  rival 
of  all  that  belonged  to  him.  except  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  which,  being 
towns  of  some  strength,  could  not  be  suddenly  reduced.  Maurice,  obligea 
to  quit  the  field,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  despatched  courier 
aAer  courier  to  the  emperor,  representing  his  dangerous  situation,  and  soli 
citing^  him  with  the  most  earnest  importuni^  to  march  immediately  to  his 
?e]iet.  But  Charles,  busy  at  that  time  in  prescrihir^  terms  to  such  memben 
of  the  league  as  were  daily  retumii^  to  their  allegiance,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  detach  Albert  maraub  of  Brandenbuig-Anspacb  with  three  thousand  men 
to  his  assistance.  Alhert,  though  an  enterprising  and  active  officer,  wa& 
unexpectedly  surprised  by  the  elector,  who  killed  many  of  his  troops,  dis- 
persed the  remainder,  and  took  him  prisoner.}  Maurice  continued  as  much 
exposed  as  formerly ;  and  if  his  enemy  had  known  how  to  improve  the 
opportunilT  which  presented  itseli^  his  ruin  must  have  been  inunediate  aid 
unavoidable.  But  the  elector,  no  less  slow  and  dilatory  vvh^n  invested 
with  tbe  solf  command,  than  he  had  been  formerly  when  joined  in  autho- 
nty  with  a  partner,  never  gave  any  6roof  of  militaiy  activity  but  in  this 
enterprise  against  Albert.  Instead  ^r  marching  directly  towards  Maurice, 
whom  the  defeat  of  his  ally  had  greadv  alarmed,  he  inconsiderately  listened 
lo  overtures  of  accommooation,  which  his  artful  antagonist  proposed  with 
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no  other  intentioii  than  to  amuse  htmy  and  to  slacken  the  vigour  of  hn 
operations. 

Such,  indeed,  w^s  the  posture  of  the  emperor's  affairs,  That  he  could  not 
inarch  instantly  to  the  renef  of  his  ally,  ^oon  after  the  separation  ot  the 
confederate  army,  he,  in  order  to  ease  nlmself  of  the  burden  of  maintaining 
a  superfluous  number  of  troops,  had  dismissed  the  count  of  Buren  with  his 
Flemings,*  imagining  that  the  Spaniards  and  Germans  together  with  the 
papal  forces,  ivould  ve  fully  sufficient  to  crush  any  deerree  of  vigour  that 
yet  remained  among  the  members  of  the  league.  But  Paul,  growing  wbe 
tf>o  late,  began  now  to  discern  the  imprudence  of  that  measure  from  which 
the  more  sagaciouj  Venetians  had  endeavoured  in  vain  fo  dissuade  him. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
had  br'>ken  a  combination  that  appeared  no  less  6rm  than  powerful,  opened 
his  eves  at  length,  and  made  him  not  only  forget  at  once  all  the  advantare« 
which  he  had  expected  from  such  ^  complete  triumph  over  heresy,  out 
placed,  in  the  strongest  liVht,  hisown  impolitic  conduct,  in  having  contri- 
buted towards  acquiring  for  Charles  such  an  immense  increase  of  power, a^ 
would  enable  him,  after  oppressing  the  liberties  of  Germany,  to  give  law 
with  absolute  authority  to  aH  the  states  of  Italy.  The  moment  that  he  per- 
ceived his  error,  he  endeavoured  to  correct  it.  Without  giving  the  emperor 
any  warning  of  his  intention,  he  ordered  Famese,  his  grandson,  to  return 
instantly  to  Italy  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  aind  at  the  same 
time  recalled  tne  license  which  he  had  granted  Charles,  of  appropriating 
to  hifl  own  use  a  large  share  of  the  church  lands  in  Spain.  He  was  not 
destitute  of  pretences  to  justify  this  abrupt  desertion  of  his  ally.  The  term 
of  six  months,  during  which  the  stipulations  in  their  treialy^were  to  continue 
m  force,  was  now  expired  ;  the  league.  In  opposition  to  which  their  alliance 
had  been  framed,  seemed  to  be  entirely  dissipated  ;  ChaHes,  in  all  his 
negotiations  with  the  princes  and  cities  which  had  submitted  to  his  will, 
had  neither  consulted  the  pope,  nor  had  allotted  him  any  part  of  the  con- 
quests which  he  had  made,  nor  bad  allowed  him  any  share  in  the  vast 
contributions  which  he  had  raised.  He  had  not  even  made  any  provision 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  or  the  re -establishment  of  the  catholic  religion, 
which  were  Paul's  chief  inducements  to  bestow  the  treasuresof  the  church 
•o  liberally  in  canying  on  the  war.  These  colours,  however  specious,  did 
not  conceal  from  the  emperor  that  secret  jealou^  which  was  the  true 
motive  of  the  pope's  conduct.  But  as  Paul's  orders  with  regard  to  the 
march  of  his  troops  were  no  less  peremptory  than  unexpected,  it  wrs 
impossible  to  prevent  then*  retreat.  Charles  exclaimed  loudly  against  hfs 
treachery.  In  ahandonimt  him  so  unseasonably,  while  he  was  prosecutii^  a 
war  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the  papal  injunctions,  and  from  which.  It 
successful,  so  much  honour  and  advantage  would  redound  to  the  cljurch. 
To  complaints  he  added  threats  and  expostulations.  But  Paul  remained 
inflexible;  his  troops  continued  their  march  towards  the  ecclesiastical 
ftate,  and  in, an  elaborate  memorial,  intended  as  an  apology  for  bis  conduct, 
he  discovered  new  and  more  manifest  symptoms  of  alienation  from  tbe 
emperor,  together  with  a  deep  rooted  dread  of  his  power.f  Charles, 
weakened  by  the  withdrawing  of  so  great  a  body  from  his  army,  which 
was  already  much  diminished  by  the  number  of^  garrisons  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  throw  into  the  towns  which  had  capitulated,  found  it  nece»> 
aaiy  te  recruit  his  forces  by  new  levies,  befoie  he  conld  venture  to  march 
h»  person  towards  Saxony. 

The  fame  and  splendour  of  his  success  could  not  have  fail^  of  attrpctii^ 
fuch  multitudes  of  soldiers  into  bis  service  from  all  the  extensive  territories 
DOW  subject  to  his  authority,  as  must  soon  have  put  him  in  a  condition  of 
taking  the  6eld  against  tbe  elector ;  but  the  sudden  and  violent  eruptioDof 
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•  coiHpiracy  at  Genoa,  as  well  as  the  g^reat  revolutions  which  that  evenit. 
extremely  mysterious  #i  its  6rst  appearances,  Sdfemed  to  portend,  obh'ged 
bim  to  avoid  entangling  himself  in  new  operations  in  Germar^,  until  be 
had  fullv  discovered  its  source  and  tendency.  The  form  of  iBx>vemment 
which  had  been  established  in  Genoa,  at  the  time  when  Andrew  DoHa 
restored  liberty  to  his  country,  though  ealculated  to-obliterate  the  memory 
of  former  dissensions,  and  received  at  first  with  eagei'  approbation,  did  not* 
aAer  a  trial  of  near  twenty  years,  give  uni venal  satisfaction  to  those  turbo* 
lent  and  factious  repu'blicans.  As  the  entire  administration  of  afiairs  was 
now  lodged  in  a  certain  number  of  noble  families,  many,  envying  them 
that  pre-eminence,  wished  for  the  restitution  of  a  popular  government,  to 
whicn  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and  though  all  reverenced  the  disinter^ 
ested  virtue  of  Ooria,  and  admired  his  talents,  not  a  fe>v  were  jedlous  of 
that  ascendant  which  he  had  acciuired  in  the  councils  of  the  commonwealth. 
His  a^e,  however,  his  moderation,  and  his  love  of  Uberty,  afforded  ample 
security  to  his  countrymen  that  he  would  not  abuse  his  power,  nor  stain 
the  close  of  his  days  by  attempting  to  overturn  that  fabric,  which  it  had 
been  the  labour  and  pride  of  his  liie  to  erect.  But  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence which  in  his  hands  were  innocent,  they  easily  saw  would  prove 
destructive,  ff  usurped  1^  anyxitizen  cf  greater  ambition,  or  less  virtue, 
A  citizen  of  this  dangerous  character  had  actually  formed  such  pretensions, 
Ukd  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Giannetino  Doria,  whom  bis  grand 
uncle  Andrew  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  private  fortune,  aimed  likewise 
at  being  his  successor  in  power.  His  temper,  haughty,  insolent,  and  over- 
bearing to  ^ch  a  degree  as  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  in  one  bora 
to  reign,  was  altogether  unsupportable  in  the  citizen  of  a  free  state.  The 
more  ss^acious  among  the  Genoese  already  feared  and  hated  him  as  the 
etiemy  of  those  libeHies  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  his  uncle.  While 
Andrew  himself,  blinded  by  that  violent  and  undisceming  affection  which 
persons  in  advanced'  age  ofien  contract  for  the  younger  members  of  their 
lamily,  set  no  bounds  to  the  indulgence  with  which  be  treated  him ;  seeming 
less  solicitous  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth, 
than  to  aggrandize  that  undeservli^  kinsman. 

But  whatever  suspicion  of  Dpria's  designs,  or  whatever  dissatisfactioo 
with  the  system  of  administration  in  the  commonwealth,  these  circumstances 
might  have  occasioned,  they  would  hiive  ended,  it  is  probable^  in  nothing 
more  than  murmurings  and  complaints,  if  John  Lewis  Fiesco  count  of 
Lavagna,  observing  this  growing  disgust,  had  not  ieen  encouraged  by  it 
to  attempt  one  of  the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  history.  That  youiw 
nobleman,  the  richo«t  and  most  illustrious  subiect  in  the  republic,  possessed* 
Jn  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  qualities  which  win  upon  the  human  heart, 
which  command  respect,  or  secure  attachment.  He  was  graceful  and 
aiaj[estic  in  his  person ;  magnificent  even  to  profusion ;  of  a  generosity  that 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
strangers ;  of  an  insinuatir^  address,  gentle  manners,  and  a  flowing  afiabrlity 
But  under  the  appearance  of  these  virtues,  which  seemed  to  form  him  (or 
enjoying  and  adomir^  social  life,  he  c6ncea]ed  all  the  dispositions  which 
mark  men  out  for  takmg  the  lead  in  the  most  dangerous  and  dark  conspi- 
racies ;  an  insatiable  and  restless  ambition,  a  courage  unacquainted  with 
fear,  and  a  mind  that  disdained  subordination.  Such  a:  temper  could  ill 
biook  that  station  of  inferiority,  wherein  he  was  placed  in  the  republic  * 
and  as  he  envied  the  power  which  the  elder  Dona  had  acquired,  ne  was 
fiUed  with  indignation  at  the  thoughts*  of  its  descending,  like  an  hereditaiy 
possessbn.  to  Giannetino.  These  various  passions,  preying  with  violence 
on  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  mind,  determined  him  to  attempt  overturning 
that  domination  to  which  he  could  not  submit. 

As  the  inoit  effectual  method  of  accomplishing  this,  he  tnoueht  at  first* 
ot'  forming  a  connection  with  Francis,  and  even  proposed  it  to  toe  French 
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ambassador  at  Rome ;  and  after  expetling  Doria,  together  witb  the  Im* 
perial  factiont  by  bis  assistance^  be  offered  to  put^be  republic  once  move 
onder  tbe  protection  of  that  monarcb>  boping  in  return  for  that  service  to 
be  intrusCea  with  the  principal  share  in  the  administratibn  of  fovemntnsL 
But  havinr  communicated  ois  scheme  to  a  few  chosen  conbdants,  fioai 
whom  ho  kept  nothing  secret,  Verrma,  the  chief  of  them,  a  man  of  ae»> 
perate  fortune,capable  alik^  of  advising  and  executing  the  most  audacious 
deeds,  remonstrated  with  earnestness  against  the  folly  of  exposing  hmseif 
to  the  most  imminent  danger,  whHe  he  allowed  another  to  reap  all  the 
foiits  of  his  success ;  and  exhorted  him  warml]f  to  aim  himself  at  that  pre* 
eminence  in  his  countiy,  to  which,  he  was  destined  by  his  illustrious  buth, 
was  called  by  tbe  vpioe  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  woqid  be  raised  by  the 
seal  of  his  friends.  This  discourse  opened  such  great  prospects  to  Fiasco^ 
and  so  suhable  to  his  genius,  that  abandoning  bis  own  plan,  be  eagerly 
adopted  that  of  Verrina.  The  other  persoas  present^  though  sensible  of 
thte  bazavdous  nature  of  the  undertaking,  did  not  choose  to  condemn  what 
their  patron  had  so  warady  approved.  It  was  instantly  resolved,  in  this 
daHc  cabal,  to  assassinate  tbe  two  Dorias,  as  well  as  the  prrocipaJ  persoos 
of  their  party,  to  oicertum  tbe  established  system  of  government,  and  to 
pkce  Fiesco  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Genoa.  Timev  however,  and  pre* 
parations  were  requisite  to  ripen  such  a  design  for  execution]  and  wtiile 
ne  was  employed  in  canying  on  these,  Fiesco  made  h  hb  cnief  care  to 
guard  ^igainst  eveiy  thmg  that  m4gbt  betray  his  secret,  or  create  suspicion* 
The  disguise  he  assum^,  was  of  all  others  the  most  impedetndble.  He 
teemed  to  be  abandoned  entlreljr  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  A  perpetuml 
gayety,  dfveisiBed  by  the  pursuit  of  all  the  amusement^  in  which  persons 
of  his  s^  and  rank  are  apt  to  delight,  eng[ro8sed,  it)  appearance,  the  wbxAe 
of  his  time  and  thoughts.  But  amidst  this  hurry  of  dissipation,  be  prgse* 
^  cuted  his  plan  with  the  most  cool  attention,  neitfaier  retarding  the  desi^  by 
a  timid  hesitation,  nor  precipitating  the  execution  by  an  excess  of  hnpatieooe. 
He  continued  his  correspondence  with  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome, 
thou^  without  communicating  to  bimhis  real  intentionsy^that  by  his  means 
he  might  secure  the  protection  of  the  French  arms,  if  hereafter  he  should 
find  it  necessary  to  call  them  in  to  his  aid.  He  entered  into  a  close  con- 
federacy with  Famese  <luke  of  Parma,  who,  being  disgusted  vvith  tbe  enti- 
peror  for  refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  that  dutchy*  was  eager  to 
promote  any  measure  that  tended  to  diminish  his  influence  in  Italy,  or  to 
ruin  a  family  so  implicitly  devoted  to  him  as  that  of  Doria.  Being  sensible 
that,  in  a  maritime  state,  tbe  acquisition  of  naval  poWer  was  what  he  oi^^ 
cbiedly  to  aim  at,  be  purchased  four  galleys  from  tbe  pope,  who  probably 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  desi|i:o  which  he  had  formed,  and  did  not 
disapprove  of  it.  Under  cok>ur  of  fitting  up  one  of  these  galleys  to  sail 
on  a  cruise  asfainst  the  Turks,  he  not  only  assembled  a  good  number  of  his 
own  vassals,  but  engaged  in  his  service  many  bold  adventurers,  whom  the 
truce  between  the  emperor  and  Solyman  had  deprived  of  their  usual  occu- 
pation and  subsistence. 

While  Fiesco  was  taking  these  ipnportant  steps,  he  preserved  so  ad- 
mi^bly  his  usual  appearance  of  being  devoted,  entirely  to  pleasure  and 
amusement,  and  paid  court  wjtb  such  artful  address  to  the  two  Dorias,  as 
imposed  not  only  on  the  generous  and  unsuspicious  mind  of  Andrew,  but 
deceived  Oiannetino,  who,  conscious  of  his  own  criminal  intentions,  was 
more  apt  to  distrust  the  designs  of  others.  So  many  instruments  being 
now  prepared,  nothing  now  remained  but  to  strike  the  blow.  Various 
consultations  were  held  by  Fiesco  with  his  confidants,  in  order  to  settle^ 
the  manner  of  doing  it  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  efiect.  At  first,  they 
proposed  to  murder  the  Dorias  and  their  chief  adberente,  during  tbe  cele^ 
oration  of  high  mass  in  the  principal  church ;  Jbut,  as  Andrew  was  of)en 
absent  from  religious  solemmties  on  account  of  his  great  age,  that  design 
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I  laid  aside,  h  was  then  concerted  that  Fiesco  should  invite  the  undt 
and  nephevr,  with  all  their  rrieiKls  whom  he  had  marked  out  as  victims* 
•d  his  bouse;  where  it  would  be  easy  to  cut  them  off  at  once  wtthom 
danger  or  resistance ;  but  as  Glaiuietino  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on 
the  day  which  they  had  chosen,  it  became  necessary  likewise  to  alter  this 

Slan.  They  at  lant  determined  to  attempt  by  open  force,  what  they  (bund 
ifficult  to  effect  by  strata^m,  and  fixea  on  the  night  between  the  second 
and  third  of  January,  ibr  the  execution  of  their  enterprise.  The  time  wat 
chosen  with  great  propriety ;  for  as  the  do^e  of  the  former  year  was  to 
quit  his  office,  according  to  custom,  on  the  hrst  of  the  month,  and  his  sue* 
cesscir  could  not  be  elected  sooner  than  tbe  fourth,  the  republic  remained 
during  that  interval  in  a  sort  of  anarcliy,  and  Fiesco  might  with  less  violenot 
take  ponession  of  the  vacant  dignity.  « 

The  morning  of  that  d^y  Fiesco  employed  in  vfsitme  hl^  friends,  passing 
•ome  hours  among  them  with  a  spirit  as  gay  and  unembarrassed  as  at  other 
times.  Towards  evening,  he  paid  court  to  the  Dorias  with  his  usual 
marks  of  respect,  and  surveying  their  countenahce  and  behaviour  with  the 
attentioD  natural  in  his  Situation,  was  happy  to  observe  the  perfect  security 
Id  which  they  remained,  without  the  least  foresight  or  dread  of  that  storm 
which  had  been  so  lonp  a  eatherinfi^,  and  was  now  ready  to  burst  over 
dieir  heads.  From  their  palace  he  hastened  to  his  own,  which  stood  by 
itself  in  the  middle  of  a  laige  court,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  Tm 
gates  had  been  set  open  in  the  morning,  and  all  persons,  without  distinctioik 
were  allowed  to  enter,  but  strong  euardr  posted  within  the  court  suffers 
no  one  to  return.  Venina,  meanwhile,  and  a  few  persons  trusted  with  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy,  ^(ler  conducting  Fiesco's  vassals,  as  well  as  the 
crews  of  his  galleys,  into  the  palace  in  small  bodies,  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  dispersed  themselves  through  the  city,  and,  in  the  name  of  their 
patron,  invited  to  an  entertainment  the  principal  citizens  whom  they  knew 
to  be  disg^ed  with  the  administration  of  the  Dorias,  and  to  have  inclinatioii 
•s  wefl  as  courage  to  attempt  a  change  in  the  government.  Of  the  vast 
mimber  of  persons  Who  now  filled  the  palace,  a  few  only  knew  for  what 
purpose  thejr  were  assembled;  the  rest,  astonished  at  finding,  instead' of 
the  preparations  for  a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with  armed  men,  and  apart- 
ments nlled  wiih  the  instruments  of  war,  gazed  on  each  other  with  a  mix- 
ture of  curiceity,  impatience,  and  terror. 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  agitation,  Fiesco 
appeared.  With  a  look  full  of  alacrity  and  confidence,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  persons  of  chief  distinction,  telling  them,  that  they  were  not 
BOW  called  to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  an  entertainntent,  but  to  join  in  a 
deed  of  valour,  which  would  lead  them  to  liberty  and  immortal  renown. 
He  ^t  before  their  eyes  the  exorbitant  as  well  as  intolerable  authority  of 
the  elder  Doria,  which  the  ambition  of  Giannetino,  and  the  partiali^  of 
the  emperor  to  a  family  more  devoted  to  him  than  to  their  coontiy,  was 
about  to  enlarge  and  to  render  perpetual.  This  unrighteous  domim'os, 
continued  he,  you  have  it  now  in  your  power  to  subvert,  and  to  establish 
the  freedom  ol  your  country  on  a  tirm  basis.  The  tyrants  must  be  cut  o£ 
I  have  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  for  this  purpose.  My  associates 
are  minoeroos.  I  can  depend  on  allies  and  protectors  if  necessary.  Hap- 
pily, the  tyrants  are  as  secure  as  1  have  been  provident.  Their  insolent 
contempt  of  their  countrymen  has  banished  the  suspicion  and  timidi^ 
which  usually  render  the  guilty  quick-sighted  to  discern,  as  well  as  sag»- 
cioiis  to  guara  against  the  vengeance  which  they  deserve.  They  will  now 
feel  the  blow,  tefore  they  suspect  any  hostile  hand  to  be  nigh.  Let  us 
then  saJly  forth,  tint  we  may  deliver  oor  country  by  one  generous  effort, 
almost  unaccompanied  with  danger,  and  certain  of  success.  These  word^ 
nttered  wiUi  that  irresistible  fervour  which  animates  the  mind  when  rouses 
by  irreat  olnects,  made  the  desired  ImpresskMi  on  the  audience.    Fiascoi^i 
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als»  ready  to  execute  whaterer  their  maarffr  ihould  comimilid»  deceived 

his  duioGurse  with  a  murmur  of  applause.  To  many,  whose  fortunes  were 
desperatefthe  license  and  confusion  of  an  insurrection  aflbrded  an  a^eeable 
MospecL  Those  of  hieher  rank  and  more  virtuous  sentiments,  durst  not 
discover  the  surprise  or  horror  with  which  they  were  struck  at  the  proposal 
cl  an  enterprise  no  less  unexpected  than  atrocious;  as  each  of  them 
imagined  the  other  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  saw  himself 
•unotmded  by  persons  who  waited  only  a  signal  from  their  leader  to  per 
petrate  the  ereatest  crime.  With  one  voice  then  all  applauded,  or  fe^|nedL 
to  applaud,  the  undertakine. 

Fiescu  having^  thus  6xea  and  encouraged  his  associates,  beibre  be  craTV 
lliem'his  last  orders,  he  hastened  for  a  moment  to  the  apartment  oT  hit 
wife,  a  l^dy  of  the  noble  house  of  Cibo,  whom  he  loved  with  tendei' 
affection,  and  whrae  beauty  and  virtue  rendered  her  worthy  of  his  lore. 
The  noise  of  the  armed  men  who  crowded  the  court  and  palace,  having 
kMv:  before  this  reached  herears,she  concluded  some  hazardo's  enterprise 
to  be  in  hand,  and  she  trembled  for  her  husband.  He  found  her  in  all  tbe 
anguish  of  uncertainty  and  fear ;  and,  as  it  was  now  impossible  to  keep 
his  design  concealed,  he  informed  her  of  what  he  had  undertaken.  The 
prospect  of  a  scene  so  full  of  horror  as  well  as  danrer,  covnpleU;U  het 
agony;  and  (breboding  immediately  in  her  mind  the  ^tal  issue  ^I  it»  ^lie 
endeavoured,  by  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  and  her  despair,  to  divert  him 
from  his  purpose.  Fiesco,  after  trying  in  vain  to  soothe  and  to  inspire  her 
with  hope,  broke  from  a  situation  into,  which  an  excess  of  tenderness  had 
unwarily  seduced  him,  though  itxould  not  shake  bis  resolution.  ^  Farewel}/' 
he  cried,  as  he  Quitted  the  apartment^  ^  you  shall  either  never  see  me 
more,  or  you  shall  behold  to-morrow  every  thing  in  Genoa  subject  to  your 
power.'' 

As  soon  as  he  rejoined  his  companions,  he  allotted  each  his  proper  sta- 
tion :  some  were  appointed  to  assault  and  seize  the  different  gates  of  the 
city  ;  some  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  principal  streets  or  places 
ot  strength  :  Fiesco  reserved  for  himself  the  attack  of  the  harbour,  where 
Doria's  ealleys  were  laid  up,  as  the  post  of  chief  importance,  and  of 
gieatest  danger.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  the  citizens  slept  in  the  secu- 
rity of  peace,  when  this  band  of  conspirators,  numerous,  desperate,  and 
well-armed,  rushed  out  to  execute  their  plan.  They  surprised  some  o^ 
the  gate&  without  meetii^  with  any  resistance.  They  got  possession  of 
Others  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  soldiers  on  guard.  Verrina,  with 
the  gaHey  which  had  been  fitted  out  against  the  Turks,  blocked  up  t^ 
mouth  of  the  Darsena  or  little  harbour  where  Doria'is  fleet  lay.  AH  poe- 
ability  of  escape  being  cut  ofi*  by  this  precaution,  when  Fiesco  attempted 
to  enter  the  galleys  from  the  shore,  to  which  they  were  made  last,  ihejr 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  resistance,  as  they  were  not  only  unrigf^ed 
and  disarmed,  but  had  no  crew  on  board,except  the  slaves  chained  to  the 
oar.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  now  filled  with  noise  and  tumuk,  ail 
the  streets  resounding  with  tlie  cry  of  Fiesco  and  Liberty.  At  that  name, 
•o  popular  and^  beloved,  many  of  the  lower  rank  took  arms  and  joined  the 
conspirators.  The  nobles  and  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,  aslonisbed  or 
affrighted,  shut  the  gates  of  their  bouses,  and  thou^t  ot  nothing  but  of 
securing  them  from  pillage.  At  last  the  noise  excited  by  this  scene  </' 
yiolence  and  confusion,  reached  the  palace  of  Doria  ;  Giannetino  started 
immediately  from  his  bed,  and,  imaginiiig  that  it  was  occasioned,  by  some 
.  mutiny  among  tbe  sailors,  rushed  out  with  a  few  attendants,  and  hurried 
tawaras  the  harbour.  The  gate  of  St.  I'bomas,  through  which  he  had  to 
|MS8,  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  conspiratorB,  who,  tbe  moment  he 
appeared,  fell  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fuiy,  and  murdered  him  on  th« 
•pot.  The  same  must  have  been  the  (ale  of  ibe  elder  Doria,  if  Jeiome 
de  J^iesco  had  executed  his  brother's  plan,  and  had  proceeded  nnmedi- 
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iteij  (o  attack  bim  in  bis  palace  ;  but  be.  from  the  sordid  consideration 
of  preventing  its  being  plundered  amidst  tbe  confusion,  bavii^  forbid  his 
followeni  to  advance,  Andrew  got  intell^nce'of  his  nepheVs  death,  as 
well  as  of  bis  own  danger;  and,  mounting  on  horsebacK,  saved  himself 
by  flight.  Amidst  this  general  consternation,  a  few  senators  had  the 
courage  to  assemble  in  tlie  palace  of  the  republic*  At  first,  some  of  the 
most  daring  amone  them  attempted  to  rally  the  scattered  soldiers,  and  to 
attack  a  body  of  the  conspirators ;  but  being  repulsed  with  loss,  all  agreed 
(hat  nothing  now  remained  but  (o  treat  with  the  party  which  seemed 
to  be  irresistible.  Deputies^  were  accordingly  sent  to  learn  of  Ficseo 
what  were  the  concessions  with  which  he  would  be  satisfied,  or  rather  iq 
Submit  to  whatever  terms  he  should  please  to  prescribe. 

But  by  this  time  Fiesco,  with  whom  they  were  empowered  to  nego 
ttate,  was  no  more.  Just  as  he  was  aboutto  leave  tbe  harbour,  where 
every  thiog  had  succeeded  to  his  wish,  that  he  might  join  his  Victorious 
companions,  he  heard  some  eitraordinaiy  uproar  on  board  the  admiral 
galley.  Alarmed  at  tbe  noise,  and  fearing  that  the  slaves  might  break 
B^ir  chains,  and  overpower  his  associates,  he  ran  thither  ;  but  tbe  plank 
which  reached  from  the  shore  to  the  vessel  happening  to  overturn,  he  fell 
hito  the  sea,  whilst  he  hurried  forward  too  precipitately.  B^ing  loaded 
with  heavy  armour,  he  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  perished  in  the  very 
moment  when  he  must  have  tak^n  full  possession  of  every  thing  that  his 
ambitious  heart  could  desire.  Verrina  was  the  first  who  discovered  this 
hUil  accident,  and  foreseeing,  at  once,  all  its  consequences,  concealed  it 
with  the  utmost  industry  from  every  one  but  a  few  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Nor  was  it  difficult,  amidst  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the 
,  night,  to' have  kept  it  secret,  until  a  treaty  with  the  senators  should  have 

§ut  the  city  in  the  power  of  the  conspirators.  All  their  hopes  of  this  were 
isconcerted  b^  the  iinprudence  of  Jerome  Fiesco,  who,  ^hen  the  deputies 
of  the  senate  inquired  for  his  brother,  the  count  of  Lavaca,  that  they 
might  make  their  proposals  to  him.  replied,  with  a  childish  vanity,  ^'1 
am  now  the  only  person  to  whom  that  title  belongs,  and  with  me  you 
must  treat.'*  These  words  discovered  as  well  to  his  friends  aS^  to  his 
enemies  what  had  happened,  and  made  the  impression  which  might  have 
been  expected  upon  both.  The  deputies,  encouraged  by  this  event,  the 
only  one  which  could  occasion  such  a  sudden  revolution  as  might  turn  to 
tbeir  advantage,  assumed  instantly,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  a 
new  tone,  suitable  to  tbe  change  in  their  circumstances,  and  made  high 
demands.  While  they  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  protracting  tlie  nego> 
tiatiop,  the  rest  of  the  senators  were  busy  in  assembling  their  partisans, 
and  in  forming  a  body  capable  of  defending  tbe  palace  of  the  republic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators,  astonished  at  the  death  of  a  man 
whom  they  adored  and  trusted,  and  placing  no  confidence  in  Jerome,  a 
pddv  youth,  felt  their  courage  die  away,  and  their  arms  fall  from  their 
Ean^.  That  profound  and  amazing  secrecy  with  which  the  conspiracy 
had  been  concerted,  and  which  had  contributed  hitherto  so  much  to  it» 
success,  proved  now  the  chief  cause  of  its  miscarriage.  The  leader  wa« 
cone  ;  the  greater  part  of  (hose  who  acted  under  him^  knew  not  his  con- 
fidants, and  were  strangers  to  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  There  was 
DO  person  aoKNig  them  whose  authority  or  abilities  entitled  him  to 
aasunEie  Fiesco's  place,  or  to  finish  his  plan ;  afler  haviqg  lost  the  spint 
which  animated  it,  lite  and  activity  deserted  the  whole  body.  Mauy  of 
the  conspirators  withdrew  to  their  houses,  hoping  that  amicbt  the  darkless 
of  the  night  they  had  passed  unobserved,  and  might  remain  unknown* 
Otbeni  wn^t  for  safety  by  a  timely  retreat ;  and,  before  break  of  daf^ 
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most  of  th^m  fled  with  pretipilation  from  a  cHj,  which  bat  a  fiew  bom* 
before,  was  ready  to  acknowledge  tbem  as  masteni. 

Next  morning  every  thing  was  quiet  iii  Genoa ;  not  an  enemj  was  to 
be  seen;'  few  marks  of  the  violence  of  the  former  n^ht  appeared,  tbe 
conspirators  having  conducted  their  enterprise  with  wore  noise  tham 
bloodshed,  and  ejajned  all  their  advantages  by  surprise,  rather  than  by 
force  of  arms.  Towards  evening,  Andrew  Dona  returned,  to  the  city- 
being  met  by  all  the  inhabitants,  who  received  him  with  acclamations  of 
joy.  Thot^  the  disgrace  as  well  as  darker  of  the  preceding  nig:fo€ 
were  friesh  m  his  mind„  and  the  mangled  bocfy  of  his  kinsman  still  belore 
his  eyes,  such  was  his  moderation  as  well  as  magnanimity,  that  the  ilecjee 
issued  by  the  senate  against  the  conspirators*  did  not  exceed  that  just 
measure  of  severity  which  was  re<)uisite  for  the  support  of  govermnenty 
and  was  dictated  neither  by  the  violence  of  resentment*  nor  the  ranciMir 
of  reverse.* 

AAer  takii)g  the  necessai^  nrecauticns  for  preventing  the  flam#t  whic^ 
was  now  so  happily  extinguisned,  from  breaking  out  anew,  the  first  care 
of  the  senate  was  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  give  him  & 
particular  detail  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  beg  bis  assistance  towards 
the  reduction  of  Montobbio,  a  strong  fort  on  the  hereditary  estate  of  the 
Fiesci,  in  which  Jerome  had  shut  himself  up.  Charles  was  no  less  alarmed 
than  astonished  at  an  event  so  strange  and  unexpected.  He  could  do( 
believe  that  Fiesco,  how  bold  or  adventurous  soever,  durst  have  attempled 
such  an  enterprise,  but  on  foreign  suggestion,  and  from  the  hope  of  fcM^i^^ 
aid.  Beit^  mformed  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  well  acouainted  with 
the  plan  oi  the  conspirators,  he  immediately  supposed  that  the  pope  couM 
not  oe  ignorant  of  a  measure,  which  his  son  had  countenanced.  Proceed- 
ing frcm  this  to  a  farther  conjecture,  which  PauPs  cautious  maxims  of 
p^icy  in  other  instances  rendered  extremely  probable,  he  concluded  that 
the  French  king  must  have  known  and  approved  of  the  design ;  and  he 
began  to  apprehend  that  this  spark  mieht  again  kindle  the  flame  of  war 
which  had  raged  so  loi^  in  Italy.  As  he  had  drained  his  Italian  territ<mes 
of  tro<)ps  on  account  of  the  German  war,  he  was  ahceether  unprovided 
for  resisting"  any  hostile  attack  in  that  country ;  and  on  the  first  appeaiance 
of  danger,  ne  mu^t  have  detached  thither  the  greatest  part  of  bis  forcea  for 
Its  defence.  In  this  situation  of  aflfairs,  it  would  have  been  altogether  impro* 
dent  in  the  emperor  to  have  advanced  in  person  against  the  elector,  until 
he  should  learn  with  some  deg^ree  of  certamty  whetlier  sucn  a  scene  were 
not  about  to  open  in  Italy,  as  might  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  keep  tbm 
field  with  an  army  su^cient  to  oppose  him. 
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Trv  emperor's  dread  of  the  hostile  intentiona  of  the  pope  and  Fmicb 
kliv  did  not  proceed  from  any  imaginaiy  or  ill-grounded  susfHckm.  Paul 
had  already  given  the  strongest  proofs  both  of  his  jeatousy  and  enmity. 

*  *  Tliiian.98L  BliiNittVlta  Andres  I>ori«^  ITM.  Lt  Conlunuiaii  do  Obnple  <•  Flea^«e»  pav 
Canlln.  tfa.  Ren.  Adritnl  l0toria.iib.  vi.  360.  FoUeue  C«Uuratlo  Jo.  bud.  Fitm^  b^  Gmv. 
Tliet.  lul.  L  8B3.  It  Is  remarkable,  that  Cardinal  de  Rets,  at  tbe  ace  of  eicbteeu,  roniiwo* 
a  liMorj  of  this  cooapiracy,  containing  auch  a  diKovery  of  hto  adrnfratlnn  of  Pteaeo  nid  Mi  w- 
lerurite.  as  rendered  It  not  rarprtslng  tliat  a  miniater,  ao  iealous  and  dlKemlnf  as  Richelieo,  atouli 
be  led,  by  tlw  peroMl  oTIt,  to  predict  tlie  turbuient  and  dangeroua'aplrU  of  Uiat  yo«m  nrrlnitaati« 
Utm  da  Rata,  loai.  L  p.  13. 
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Charles  coM  not  liope  tbtt  FtanciSy  after  a  riraldiip  of  ao  lonr  amtimh 
a&ce,  would  behold  the  ^;reat  advantages  whkh  he  had  ^ined  over  the 
confederate  protestanti^  without  feeKoarliis  ancient  emulation  revive.  He 
was  not  deceived  in  thia  conjecture.  Francis  had  observed  the  rapid  pro- 
fveas  of  his  arms  with  deep  concern,  and  though  hitherto  prevented  bj 
circumstances  which  have  been  mentiooedy  from  interposing  in  order  Ut 
check  them,  he  was  now  convinced  that,  if  be  did  not  make  some  eitrar 
ardknrT  and  timely  effort,  Charles  must  acquire  such  e  donee  of  power 
as  would  enable  hiro  to  .|pve  law  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  apprehend 
skxi,  which  did  not  take  its  rise  from  the  jealousy  ot  rivdship  alone,  bul 
was  entertained  by  the  wisest  politicians  of  the  age,  suggested  various 
expedients  which  might  serve  to  retard  the  course  of  the  emperor's  victo* 
fiee,  and  to  form  by  degrees  such  a  comlnnation  against  him  as  might  put 
e  stop  to  bis  dangerous  career. 

With  this  view,  Francis  instructed  his  emissaries  in  Germany  to  employ 
all  their  address  in  order  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  confederates,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  submitting  to  the  emperor.  He  made  liberal  offisrs  of 
Lis  assistance  to  the  elector  and  landmve,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most 
lealous  as  well  as  the  most  powerfiu  of  the  wbde  body ;  he  used  eveir 
argument  and  proposed  every  advantage  which  could  either  confurm  their 
dread  of  the  emperor's  design^^  or  determine  them  not  to  imitate  the  incon- 
siderate credulity  of  their  assbciates,  in  giving  up  their  reli^'on  and  Iiber> 
ties  to  his  disposal.  While  he  took  this  step  towards  continuing  the  civil 
war  which  raged  in  Cleiihany,  he  endeavoured  likewise  to  stir  up  fore^ 
enemies  against  the  empeiar.  He  solicited  Solyman  to  seize  thb  fkvour- 
able  opportunity  of  invading  Hungary,  which  had  been  drained  of  all  the 
troops  oecessaiy  for  ifs  defence,  in  order  to  hrm  the  army  against  the  coo^ 
federates  of  Smalkalde.  He  exhorted  the  pope  to  repair,  bjr  a  vigoroui 
and  seasonable  eibrt,  the  error  of  whicb  be  bad  been  guilty  in  contribu- 
ting  to  raise  the  emperor  to  such  a  formidable  height  orpower.  Finding 
Paul,  both  from  the  consoioQsness  of  hb  own  mistake,  and  his  dread  of  its 
oonseouences,  abundantly  disposed  to  listen  to  what  he  suggested,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  favourable  disposition  which  the  pontiff  began  to  discover^ 
as  an  aigument  to  gain  the  Venetians.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  nothing  could  save  Italy,  and  even  Europe,  from  oppression  and  ser* 
vitude,  but  their  joining  with  the  pope  and  him,  in^iviiv  the  first  begin- 
ning to  a  general  confederacy,  in  ordfer  to  humble  that  ambitkNis  potentate, 
whom  they  had  all  equal  reason  to  dread. 

Having  set  on  foot  these  negotiations,  in  the  southern  courts,  he  turned 
his  attention  next  towards  those  in  the  ncurth  of  Europe.  As  the  king  of 
Denmark  had  particular  reasons  to  be  offiended  with  the  emperor,  Francis 
hnagined  that  the  object  of  the  league  which  he  had  (ntgected  would  be 
bighlr  acceptable  to  him :  and  lest  considerations  of  caution  or  prudence 
would  restrain  him  from  joining  in  it,  he  attem]>ted  to -overcome  these,  by 
•fiering  him  the  younff  queen  of  Scots  in  marriage  to  his  son.*  As  the 
ministers  who  governed  England  in  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  had  openly 
declared  themselves  converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  as  soon  as  it 
became  safe  upon  Heniy's  death  to  lay  aside  that  disguise  which  his  intol* 
erant  bigotry  bad  forced  them  to  assume,  Francis  flattered  himself  that 
tibeir  seal  would  not  allow  them  to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  over* 
tiuow  and  destruction  of  those  who  professed  the  same  faith  with  them* 
selves.  He  hoped,  that  notwithstanding  the  struggles  of  faction  incident 
to  a  minority,  and  the  prospect  of  an  approachipg  rupture  with  the  Scots, 
he  might  prevail  on  them  hsewise  to  take  part  in  the  common  cause.t 

White  Francis  employed  such  a  yariety  of  expedients,  and  exerted  hiiiH 
atlf  with  such  extraordfiuary  activity,  to  rouse  the  diflferent  states  of  Eo< 
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rope  tgaJBrt  hk  riraly  lie  did  Pot  negicct  what  depeaded  m  hiiMt  If  akog 
Im  ferSed  ttoopt  in  dl  parts  of  bit  dominioM ;  be  collected  nilitafly 
•loies :  be  ccntoded  wito  tbe  Swi»  canleat  far  a  cooMdeiable  body  ci 
men ;  be  pot  bit  fimnces  in  admirable  oider ;  be  reautled  coonderable 
•oms  to  Ibe  elector  and  laod^ve ;  and  took  aU  tbe  otber  atepe  iiinwai/ 
lowatdt  comnieocb^g  bottibtiet  on  Am  dnrtett  waraioi^y  and  witb  tlie 
greatest  vigour.* 

Operationi  so  complicatedt  and  wbicb  required  tbe  puttiqg  so  mmxty 
instruments  in  rootimv  did  not  escape  tiK  emperor's  obsenratien.  He  iras 
earl  V  infanned  of  Frsncb's  intrig^ues  in  tbe  seteral  courts  of  Eompe,  as 
well  as  of  bis  domestic  preparations ;  and  sensible  bow  fatal  an  intemip- 
tion  a  foreign  war  would  prove  to  his  desira  in  Gennanjt  lie  trembled  at 
tfie  prospect  of  that  event.  Tbe  danger,  nowever,  appeared  to  him  as 
unavoidable  as  it  was  great  He  knew  tbe  insatiable  and  well  diiected 
ambition  of  SoljmaiH  aiM  that  he  always  cboee  tbe  season  far  begmini^ 
his  militeiy  enterprises  witb  prudence  eqoal  to  tbe  valour  with  whicfa  ba 
conducted  them.  Tbe  pope,  as  be  had  good  reason  to  believe,  wanted  not 
pretexts  to  justify  a  rupture,  nor  inclination  to  begin  hostilities.  He  had 
already  maae  some  discovenr  of  Us  sentiments,  by  expressing  a  joy  alta>- 

Sither  unbecoming  tbe  head  of  the  church,  upon  receiving  an  aceoimt  of 
e  advantage  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  gained  over  Albert  of 
Brandenburg ;  arxi  as  he  was  now  secure  ot  finding,  in  the  French  kii^ 
an  ally  of  sufficient  power  to  support  him,  he  was  at  no  iHiins  to  conceal 
the  violence  arxi  extent  of  bis  enmity.f  The  Venetians,  Charles  was  well 
assured,  had  fang  ol»erved  the  growth  of  biyxywer  witb  jeafaosj,  wbidH 
added  to  tbe  solicitations  and  promises  of  France,  might  at  last  qaickea 
their  sfaw  counseb,  and  overcome  their  natural  caution.  The  Danes  and 
English,  it  was  evident,  had  both  peculiar  reason  to  be  disgusted,  iis  weO 
as  strong  motives  to  act  against  him.  But  above  all,  he  dreaded  the  active 
emulation  of  Francis  himself,  whom  he  considered  as  the  soul  aiMi  niover 
of  Bay  confederacy  that  could  be  fanned  against  him :  aixi  as  that  Bionarch 
bad  afforded  protection  to  Verrina,  who  sailed  directly  to  Marseilles  upon 
tbe  miscarriage  of  Fiesco's  conspiracy,  Charles  expected  every  moneat 
to  see^  tbe  commencement  of  those  hostile  operations  in  Italy,  of  whicfa  bs 
conceived  the  insorrectfan  in  Genoa  to  have  been  orJy  the  prehide. 

But  while  he  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  solicitude,  there 
was  one  circumstance  which  afforded  him  some  proppect  of  avoiding  the 
danger.  Tbe  French  king's  health  be^n  to  decline.  A  disease,  which 
was  the  eflfect  of  his  intemperance  and  inconsiderate  pumiit  of  pleasure, 
preyed  gradually  on  his  constitutfan.  Tbe  preparations  for  war,  as  well 
as  the  negotiations  in  the  different  courts,  b<^|an  to  languish,  together  with 
the  monarch  who  eave  spirit  to  both.  Tbe  t^noese,  during  that  interval 
[March]  reduced  Montoobio,  took  Jerome  Fiesco  prisoner,  and  bavir^^  pot 
him  to  death,  together  with  his  chief  adherents^  extiru^ished  all  remaina 
of  tbe  conspiracy.  Several  of  tbe  Imperial  cities  in  Germany,  despairin|^ 
of  timely  assistance  from  France,  -submitted  to  tbe  emperor.  Even  the 
landgrave  seemed  disposed  to  abandon  tbe  elector,  and  to  brii|g  matters  to 
a  speedy  accommodation,  on  such  terms  as  be  could  obtain,  ui  die  mean 
timf ,  Charles  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of  a  distemper,  which  was 
to  decide  whether  he  must  relinquish  all  other  schemes,  in  OTder  to  pie* 
pare  far  resisting  a  combination  ot  the  greater  part  of  Europe  against  him, 
or  whether  he  m^t  proceed  to  invade  Saxony,  without  inteiruption  or 
fear  of  danger. 

The  go<xl  fortune,  so  remarkably  popitious  to  his  family,  that  noma 
historiaia  have  called  it  tbe  Star  of  the  Hou$e  tf  AmtriOf  did  not  desert 
him  on  this  occasion.    Francis  died  at  Rambouillet,  on  the  last  day  ol 
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March,  in  the  fil^-third  year  of  bM  aj^  and  the  thirty-fhird  of  his  mtgo. 
During  twenty-eight  years  of  that  time»  an  avowed'  rivalship  subsisted 
between  bini  and  the  emperor,  which  involved  not  only  tbeir  own  domi- 
Dionsv  but  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  wars,  which  were  prosecuted 
with  more  violent  animosity,  and  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length,  than  had 
been  known  in  any  former  periods  Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
tilis.  7  leir  anirarwity  was  founded  in  opposition  of  interest,  heightened 
hj  psrfana!  emulation,  and  exasperated  not  only  by  mutual  injuries,  but 
kly  reciprocal  iinultB.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  advantage  oiie  seemed 
to  possess  towards  gaining  the  ascendant,  was  wonderfully  balanced  by 
some  favourable  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  other.  The  emperor^s  do- 
minions were  of  greater  extent,  the  French  king's  lay  more  compact ; 
Francis  eoveroed  his  kingdom  with  absolute  power;  that  of  Charles  was 
limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of  authority  by  address :  the  troops  of 
the  former  were  more  impetuous  and  enterprising ;  those  of  the  latter  bet- 
itr  disciplined,  and  more  patient  of  fatigue.  The  talents  and  abilities  of 
the  two  monarchs  were  as  different  as  the  advantages  which  they  pop 
tessed,  and  contributed  no  less  to  prolong  the  contest  between  tliem. 
Francis  took  bis  resolutions  suddenly,  prosecuted  them  at  first  with  warmth, 
and  pushed  them  into  execution  with  a  most  adventurous  courage ;  but 
being  destitute  of  the  perseverance  necessaiy  to  ^urmount  difficulties,  he 
often  abandoned  his  designs,  or  relaxed  the  Tieour  of  pursuit,  from  impa- 
tience, and  sometimes  from  levity.  Charles  deliberated  lbng,'and  deter- 
iDined  with  coolness  |  but  having  once  fixed  his  plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with 
inflexible  obstinacy,  and  neither  danger  nor  discouragement  coukl  turn  hi|n 
aside  from  the  execution  of  it.  The  success  of  their  enterprises  was 
suitable  to  the  diversity  of  their  characters,  and  was  unifonnty  influenced 
bj  it.  Francis,  by  his  impetuous  activity,  often  disconcerted  the  emperor's 
best  laid  schemeis ;  Charles,  by  a  more  calm  but  steady  prosecution  of  hid 
des^^ns,  checked  the  rapid^  of  bis  rival's  career,  and  baffled  or  repulsed 
bis  most  yigorous  efforts.  The  former,  at  the  owning  of  a  war  or  of  a 
ewnpaign,  oroke  m  upon  his  enemy  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent>  and 
earned  all  before  him ;  the  latter^  waiting  until  he  saw  the  force  of  his 
rival  begin  to  abate,  recovered  in  the  end  not  only  all  that  he  had  lost,  but 
made  new  acquisitions.  Few  of  the  French  monarch's  attempts  towards 
conquest,  whatever  promising  aspett  they  might  wear  at  first,  were  con- 
ducted to  a  haopy  issue ;  many  of  the  emperor's  enterprises,  even  after 
they  appeared  ci^iperate  and  impracticable,  terminated  in  the  most  pro9> 
perous  manner.  Francis  was  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  an  underta* 
kii^ ;  Charles  was  allured  by  tl^  prospect  of  its  turning  to  his  advantage. 
The  degree,  however,  of  their  comparative  merit  and  reputation  has 
not  been  fixed  either  by  a  strict  scrutiny  into  their  abilities  for  government, 
or  by  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  greatness  and  success  of  their 
undertakings ;  and  Francis  is  one  of  those  monarchs  who  occupies  a  h^h^r 
rank  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  than  either  his  talents  orperformances  entitle 
htm  to  bold.  This  pre-eminence  he  owed  to  many  different  circumstances* 
The  superiority  which  Charles  acquired  by  the  victory  of  Pavia,  and 
which  from  that  period  he  preserved  throui^h  the  remainaer  of  his  re^ 
was  so  manife^S  that  Francis's  struggle  against  his  exorbitant  and  growing 
dominion  was  viewed  by  most  of  ti^  other  powers,  not  only  with  the  par- 
tiality which  r^turally  arises  for  those  who  gallantly  maintam  an  unequal 
contest,  but  with  the  favour  due  to  one  who,  was  resisting  a  common 
enemy,  and  endeavouring  to  set  bounds  to  a  monarch  equally  formidable 
to  them  all.  The  characters  of  princes,  too,  especially  among  their  con- 
temporaries, depend  not  only  upon  their  talents  for  government,  but  upon 
their  oualities  as  men.  Francis,  notwithstanding  the  many  errors  con^ 
cuous  inhis  foreign  policy  and  domestic  administration,  was  neverthele» 
kdmane,  beneficent,  and  generous.    He  possessed  dignity  without  pride; 
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•ffiibility  five  from  meanness ;  and  oouHesy  exempt  from  deeeiU  All  wile 
had  access  to  him,  aiul  no  man  of  merit  was  ever  denied  that  privilegje^ 
respected  and  loved  him.  Captivated  with  his  personal  qualities^  bis  euo- 
jects  foigot  bis  defects  as  a  monarchy  and  adminorhimas  the  moftt  accom- 
plished and  amiable  gentleman  in  bis  dominions*  tbey  hardlj  murmured  at 
acts  of  maleadministfation*  which,  in  a  prince  of  less  enea^^io^  dispott- 
tions,  would  have  been  deemed  unparcGooable.  This  acuniration,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  temporaiy  only,  and  would  have  died  away,  with 
the  courtiers  who  bestowed  it ;  toe  ilfusioa  ansing  from  bb  private  virtues 
must  have  ceased,  and  posterity  would  have  judged  of  bts  public  conduct 
with  its  usual  impartiality ;  but  another  circumstance  prevented  this,  and 
his  name  hath  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  incijeasing  reputation. 
Science  and  the  arts  had,  at  that  time,  made  little  progress  in  France. 
They  were  just  beginning  to  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  where 
they  had  revived,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only  seat.  Francs 
took  them  immediately  under  his  pjrotection,  and  vied  with  Leo  himsel£ 
in  the  zeal  and  munificence  with  which  he  encoun^ed  them.  He  invited 
learned  men  to  his  court,  he  conversed  with  them  tamiliarly,  be  employed 
them  in  business,  be  raised  them  to  offices  of  dignity,  and  honoured  them 
with  bis  confidence.  That  order  of  men,  not  more  prone  to  complain  when 
denied  the  respect  to  which  they  conceive  themselves  entitled,  than  apt 
to  be  pleased  when  treated  with  the  distinction  which  they  consider  as 
theil"  due,  thought  they  could  not  exceed  in  gratitude  to  such  a  benefactoi, 
and  strained  their  invention,  and  employed  all  their  ingenuity  in  panegyric 
Succeeding^  authors,  warmed  with  their  descriptions  of  Francis's  bounty, 
adopted  their  encomiuip8,-and  ^ven  added  to  them..  TheJtppellatigo  of 
Father  of  Letters  bestowed  upon  Francis,  bath  rendered  his  memory  sacred 
among  historians :  and  tbey  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  impiety 
to  uncover  his  inbrmifies,  or  to  point  out  his  defects.  Thus  Francis,  not- 
withstanding his  inferior  abilities,  and  want  of  success,  hath  more  than 
equalled  the  fame  of  Charles.  The  good  qualities  which  be  possessed  as 
a  man,  have  entitled  him  to  greater  admiration  and  praise  than  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  extensive  genius  and  fortunate  arts  of  a  more  capable, 
but  less  amiable  rival. 

By  his  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  state  of  Europe. 
Charies,  grown  old  in  the  arts  of  government  and  command,  had  now  to 
contend  only  with  younger  monarchs,  who  could  not  be  regarded  as  wortli^ 
to  enter  the  lists  with  hiro,  who  had  stood  so  many  encounters  with  Henry 
VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  and  come  off  with  honour  in  all  those  different  strug- 
gles. By  this  event,  he  was  eased  of  all  his  disquietude,  and  was  happy 
to  find  that  he  might  begin  withjsafety  those  operations  against  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  which  he  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  suspend.  He  knew 
the  abilities  of  Henry  II.,  who  had  just  mounted  the  throne  of  France,  to 
be  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  his  father,  and  foresaw  that  he  would  be  so 
much  occupied  ibrsome  time  in  displacing  the  late  kine's  ministers,  whom 
be  hated,  and  in  grati^ing  the  ambitious  demands  of  nis  own  favourites, 
that  be  had  nothing  to  oread,  either  from  hia  personal  c^rts,  or  from  any 
confederacy  which  this  inexperienced  prince  could  form. 

But  as  It  was  uncertain  how  Ions;  Isuch  ap  interval  of  security  might 
continue,  Charles  determined  instantly  to  improve  it :  and  as  soon  as  he 
beard  of^  Francis's  demise,  he  began  his  march  [April  13]  from  Egm  on 
the  borders  of  Bohemia.  But  the  departure  of  the  papal  troops,  together 
with  jibe  retreat  of  the  Flemii^  had  so  much  diminished  bis  anny,  that 
sixteen  thousand  men  were  all  ne  could  assemble.  With  this  inconsidera 
Ue  body  he  set  out  on  an  expedition,  the  event  of  which  was  to  decide 
what  decree  of  authority  he  should  oossess  from  that  period  in  Germany ; 
but  as  this  little  army  consisted  chieny  of  the  veteran  Spanish  and  Italian 
hand(u  he  did  not,  in  trusting  to  them,  commit  much  to  the  decision  of 
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most  ssing^iiine  hopes  of  succes.  The  Elector  had  leried  an  afmy  greatb 
nperior  in  nuoiber;  but  neither  the  *  experience  and  discipline  df  his 
troops,  nor  the  abilities  of  his  oflicers,  were  to  be  compared  with  those  ot 
Ihe  emperor.  The  elector,  besides,  had  abeadv  been  (guilty  of  an  eiron 
wliich  deprived  him  of  all  the  advantage  whioi  be  might  have  derived 
from  his  superioritj  in  number,  and  was  alone  sufficient  to  have  occaf ioned 
his  niin.  Instead  of  keeping  his  fomes  unHed,  he  detached  one  great  body 
towards  the  frontiers  of  bohemia,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  junction  wilb 
the  malecontents  of  that  kingdom,  and  cantoned  a  considerable  part  of 
what  remained  in  different  places  of  Saxony,  where  be  expected  the 
emperor  would  make  the  Erst  impression,  vainly  imagining  that  open 
towns,  with  small  garrisons,  might  be  rendered  tenable  against  an  enemy. 

I'be  emperor  entered  the  s6i?tbem  frontier  of  Saxony,  and  attacked 
Altorf  upon  the  Elster.  The  impropriety  of  the  measure  which  the 
elector  had  taken  was  immediately  seen,  the  troops  posted  in  that  town 
surrendering  without  resistance ;  and  those  in  all  the  other  places  between 
that  and  the  Elbe,  either  imitated  their  example,  or  fled  as  the  Imi^rialists 
approached.  Charles,  that  they  might  not  recover  from  the  panic  with 
which  they  »emed  to  be  struck,  advanced  without  losing  a  moment. 
The  elector,  who  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Meissen,  continued  in  his 
wonted  slate  of  fluctuation  and  uncertainty.  He  even  became  more  unde- 
termined, in  proportion  as  the  danger  drew  near,  and  called  for  prompt 
and  decisive  resolutions.  Sometimes  he  acted  as  if  he  had  resolved  to 
defend  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  enemr,  as 
soon  as  the  detachments  which  he  had  called  in  were  able  to  Join  him. 
At  other  times  be  abandoned  this  as  rash  and  peritous,  seeming  to  adopt 
the  more  prudent  counsi^Js  of  those  who  advised  him  to  endeavour  at  pro- 
tracting tne  war,  and  for  that  end  to  retire  under  the  fortifications  of 
Wittembei^,  where  the  Imperialists  could  not  attack  him  without  manifest 
disadvantage,  and  where  he  mieht  wait,  in  safety,  for  the.  succours  which 
be  expected  from  Mecklenburgn,  Pomerania,  and  ftie  protestant  citie&  o«i 
tiie  Baltic.  Without  fixing  upon  either  of  these  plans,  he  broke  down  the 
bridge  at  Meissen,  and  marched  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  Muhl- 
berg.  There  he  deliberated  anew,  and,  aOer  much  hesitation,  adqoted 
one  of  those  middle  schemes,  which  are  always  acceptable  to  feeble  minds 
incapable  of  deciding.  He  left  a  detachment  at  Muhlberg  to  oppose  the 
Imperialists,  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass  at  that  place,  and  advancing  a 
few  miles  with  his  main  body,  encamped  there  in  expectation  of  the  event, 
according  to  which  he  propped  to  regulate  his  subsequent  motkms. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  pushing  forward  incessantly,  arrived  the  eveninr 
of  the  twenty-third  of  April  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  4o  Muhl- 
bcig.  The  river,  at  that  place,  was  three  hundred  paces  in  breadth, 
above  four  feet  in  depth,  its  current  rapid,  and  the  bank  possessed  by  the 
Saxons  was  higher  than  that  which  he  occupied.  Undismayed,  however 
by  all  these  obstacles,  he  called  together  his  general  officers,  and,  without 
auring  their  opinions,  communicated  to  them  his  intention  of  attempting 
next  morning  to  force  his  passage  over  the  river,  and  to  attack  tbe  enemy 
wherever  he  could  come  up  with  them.  They  all  expressed  their  astonisb- 
nent  at  such  a  bold  resolution ;  and  even  the  duke  of  Ah'a,  though  naturally 
dan.ig  and  impetuous,  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  notwithstanding  his  imna- 
tience  to  crush  his  rival  the  elector,  remonstrated  earnestly  against  it.  But 
the  emperor,  confiding  in  his  own  judgment  or  good  fortune,  paid  no 
regard  to  their  arguments,  and  gave  the  orders  necessary  for  executhig  hk 
^tesigns. 

Early  hi  the  morning  a  body  of  Spanish  artd  Italian  foot  marched  towards 
the  river,  and  b^n  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  long  heavy 
■Miskets  used  in  that  age,  did  execution  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  manr 
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of  tlie  soldiers,  hurried  oa  hy  roartial  ardour,  in  order  to  set  neaier  the 
«Aemy,  rushed  into  the  stream,  and*  advanciiis:  breast  high,  fired  \%iih  ^ 
nore  certain  aim,  and  with  greater  effect.  Under  cover  of  ibeir  fin*,  a 
bridg;e  of  boats  was  beg;un  to  be  laid  for  the  infantry;  and  a  peasant 
having  undertaken  to  conduct  the  cavalry  through  the  river  by  a  ford  with 
Which  he  was  well  acqMaiuted,  they  also  were  put  in  motion.  Tiit 
Saxons  posted  in  Muhlberg  endeavoured  to  obstruct  these  operations  by  a 
brisk  fire  from  a  batlery  which  they  had  erected :  but  as  a  thick  log 
covered  all  the  low  groimds  upon  the  river;  they  could  not  take  aim  with 
rny  certainty,  and  tl^  ImperiaJisls  suffered  very  little ;  at  the  same  lim^ 
the  Saxons  1>eing  much  galled  by  tlie  Spaniards  and  Italians,  they  set  on 
fire  some  boats  which  had  been  collected  near  the  village,  aiid  {prepared 
to  retire.  The  Imperialists  perceiving  this,  ten  Spanish  soldiers  instantly 
stript  themselves,  and  holdii^  tbeir  swords  with  (heir  teeth,  swam  acrosi 
the  river,  put  to  flight  such  of  the  Saxons  as  ventured  to  oppose  tbem* 
saved  from  the  flames  as  maiiy  boats  as  wene  sufficient  to  complete  tbdr 
own  bridge,  and  by  this  spirited  and  successfiil  action,  encouraged  ibek 
companions  no  less  than  they  intimidated  the  enemy. 

By  this  time  the  cavalry,  each  trooper  having  a  foot  soldier  behind  hiixk 
began  to  enter  the  river,  the  light  horse  marching  in  the  front,  folbwed 
by  the  men  at  arms,  whom  the  emperor  led  in  person,  mounted. on  a 
Spamsh  horse,  dressed  in  a  sumptuous  habit,  and  carrying  a  javelin  in  his 
hand.  Such  a  numerous  body  stru^lin|^  througli  a  great  river,  ih  which* 
according  to  the  directions  of  theu*  guide,  they  were  obliged  to  make 
several  turns,  sometimes  treading  on  a  firm  bottom,  sometimes  swimmings 
presented  to  their  companions,  vithom  they  led  behind,  a  spectacle  equal^ 
magm'ficent  and  interesting.*  Their  courage,  at  last,  surmounted  eveiy 
obstacle,  no  man  betraying  any  symptom  of  fear,  when  the  emperor  shared 
in  the  danger  no  less  than  the  meanest  soldier.  The  inoment  that  they 
reached  the  opposite  side,  Charles,  without  waitin^^  the  arrival  of  tlie 
Best  of  the  infantry,  advtmced  towards  the  Saxons  with  the  t^ps  which 
bad  passed  along  with  him,  who,  flushed  with  their  good  fortune,  and 
desprsing  an  enem^  who  had  neglected  to  oppose  them,  when  it  mig[ht 
have  been  done  with  such  advantage,  made  no  account  of  their  superior 
numbers,  and  marched  on  as  to  a  certain  victory. 

During  all  these  operations,  which  necessarily  consumed  much  tirne, 
the  elector  remained  inactive  in  his  camp ;  and  uom  an  infatuation  which 
2u>pears  to  be  so  amazing,  that  the  best  informed  historians  impute  it  to 
the  treacherous  arts  of  his  generals,  who  deceived  him  by  false  intelli- 
gehce,  ho  wouM  not  believe  that  the  emperor  bad  passed  the  river,  or 
could  be  so  near  at  hand.f  Being  convinced,  at  last,  of  his  fatal  mistake, 
by  the  concurring  testinuNiy  of  eye-witnesses,  he  gave  orders  for  retreatiw 
towards  Wittemberg.  But  a  German  army,  encumbered,  as  usual,  witE 
baggage  and  artilleir,  could  not  be  put  suddenly  in  motion.  They  bad 
just  begun  to  march  when  the  light  troops  of  toe  enemy  came  in  view, 
and  the  elector  saw  an  engagement  to  be  unavoidable.  As  he  was  no  less 
bold  in  action  than  irresolute  in  council,  he  made  the  disposition  for  battle 
with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  and  in  the  most  proper  maruier,  taking 
advanta8:e  of  a  great  forest  to  cover  his  wings,  so  as  to  prevent  bis  being 
surrounded  by  the  enemy^s  cavaliy,  which  were  far  mu>e  numerous  than 
his  own.  The  emperor,  likewise,  ranged  his  men  in  order  as  they  came 
up,  and  ridira^  along  the  ranks,  exhorted  them  with  few  but  eflicacioui 
words  to  do  tneir  duty.  It  was  with  a  very  different  spirit  that  tbe  two 
aimies  advanced  to  the  charge.  As  tbe  day,  which  oad  hitherto  been 
dark  and  cloudy,  happened  to  clear  up  at  that  moment,  this  accidental 
drcumstance  made  an  impression  on  the  different  parties  corresponding  li 
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the  tone  of  their  minds ;  the  Saxons,  surprised  and  disheartened,  felt  pain 
at  beii^  exposed  Ailly  to  the  view  of  the  enemy ;  the  Imperialists,  beine 
DOW  secure  that  the  protestant  forces  could  not  esca[>e  tixmi  them,  rqjjciced 
at  the  return  of  sunshine,  as  a  certain  presaee  of  victory.  The  shock  of 
battle  would  not  have  been  long  doubtAilf  if  the  personal  courage  which 
the  elector  displayed,  together  with  the  activity  which  he  exerted  from 
the  moment  that  the  approach  of  the  eneniv  rendered  an  engagement  cer* 
tain,  and  cut  off  a)\  possibiiihr  of  hesitation,  bad  not  revived  in  some  degree 
the  spirit  of  his  trooBs.  Thev  impulsed  the  Hungarian  light-horse  who 
began  the  attack,  and  receivea  with  firmness  the  men  at  arms  who  next 
advanced  to  the  chai^ge ;  but  as  cthe^e  were  the  flower  ol*  the  Imperial 
army,  were  commanded  by  experienced  officers,  and  fought  under  the 
emperor's  eye,  the  Saxons  soon  b^an  to  give  way,  and  tL^  light  troops 
lalfying;  at  the  same  time,  and  falline  on  their  flanks,  the  flight  became 
KeneraJ.  A  small  body  of  chosen  soldiers,  among  whom  the  elector  had 
Ibught  in  pe*-son,  still  continued  to  defend  themselves,  and  endeavoured  tA 
save  their  master  by  retiring  into  the  forest ;  but  being  surrounded  on  eveiy 
aide,  ttie  elector  wounded  in  the  face,  exhausted  with  fat%ue,  and  per- 
ceiving all  resistance  to  be  vain,  surrendered  himself  a  jprisoner.  He  was 
conducted  immediately  towards  the  emperor,  whom  he  found  just  returned 
from  the  pursuit,  standing. on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  full  exultation  of 
success,  and  receiviiv  the  congratulations  of  his  officers,  upon  this  complete 
victory  obtained  by  nis  valour  and  conduct.  Even  in  such  an  unfortunate 
and  humbling  situation,  the  elector's  behaviour  was  equally  magnanimous 
and  decent.  Sensible  of  his  conditk)n,  he  approached  his  conqueror  with* 
oat  any  of  the  soUenness  or  pride  which  would  have  been  improper  in  a 
captive ;  and  conscbus  ot  his  own  dignity,  he  descended  to  no  mean  sub- 
mission, unbecoming  the  high  station  which  he  held  among  the  German 
princes.  "  The  fortune  of  war,"  said  he,  "  has  made  me  your  prisoner,, 
most  gracious  emperor,  and  l.hope  to  be  treated"— ^Here  Charle84)ar8hly 
interrupted  him :  ^  And  am  I  then,  at  last,  ackngwledfed  to  be  emperor? 
Charles  of  Ghent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowed  me.  You  shall  be 
treated  as  you  deserve."  At  these  words  he  turned  from  him  abruptly 
with  a  haii^hty  air.  To  thb  cruel  repulse,  the  kine  of  the  Romans  added 
r^roaches  in  nis  own  name,  using  expressions  still  more  ungenerous  and 
insulting.  The  elector  made  no  reply ;  but,  with  an  unaltered  countenance^ 
which  discovered  neither  astonishment  nor  dejection,  accompanied  the 
Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him.* 

This  decisive  victory  cost  the  Imperialists  only  fifty  men.  Twelve  hun- 
dred of  the  Saxons  were  killed,  chiefly  in  the  pursuit,  and  a  greater  number 
taken  prisoners.  At)out  four  hundred  kept  in  a  body,  and  escaped  to 
Wittemberg,  together  with  4be  electoral  prince,  who  had  likewise  been 
wounded  in  the  action.  Afler  resting  two  days  in  the  field  of  battlc» 
partly  to  refresh  his  armjr,  and  partly  to  receive  the  deputies  of  the  adja- 
cent towns,  which  were  impatient  to  secure  his  Drotectkni  by  submitting 
to  his  will,  the  emperor  beean  to  move  towards  W  ittembenr,  that  he  m%ht 
terminate  the  war  at  onqe,  py  the  reduction  of  that  city.  The  unfortunate 
elector  was  carried  along  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  and  exposed  every  where* 
as  a  captivp,  to  his  own  subjects ;  a  spectacle  extremely  afflicting  to  them, 
who  both  honoured  and  k)ved  him ;  though  the  insult  was  so  far  fixxn  sub- 
duing his  firm  spirit,  that  it  did  not  even  ruffle  ^e  wonted  tranquillity  and 
compa*4ire  of  his  mind. 

As  VVittembeig,  the  residence,  in  that  a^,  of  the  electoral  branch  of  the 
Saxon  iamilj,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  Germany,  and  could  nol 
be   takeOf  if  properly  defended,  without  great  difficulty,  the  eropeior 
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marched  thither  with  the  utmost  despatch,  hoping  that  while  the  conster- 
nation occasioned  by  his  victory  was  still  recent,  the  inhabitants  might 
imitate  the  example  of  their  countrymen,  and  submit  to  his  power,  as  5oon 
as  he  appeared  beibre  their  walls.  But  Sybil  la  of  Cleves,  the  elector^ 
wife,  a  woman  no  less  distinguished  by  her  abilities  than  her  virtue,  instead 
of  abandoning  herself  to  tears  and  lamentations  upon  her  husband*s  mis- 
fortunet  endeavoured  by  her  example  as  well  as  exhortations,  to  animate 
the  citizens.  She  inspired  them  with  such  resolution,  that,  when  summoned 
to  surrender,  they  returned  a  vigorous  answer,  warning  the  emperor  to 
behave  towards  their  sovereign  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  as  they 
were  determined  to  treat  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  wtio  was  still  a  prisoner, 
precisely  in  tlie  same  manner  that  be  treated  the  elector.  The  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants,  no  less  than  the  strength  of  the  city,  seemed  now  to  render 
a  siege  in  form  necessaiy .  After  sudi  a  signal  victory,  it  would  have  beei 
disgrsceful  not  to  have  undertaken  it,  thou^  at  the  same  time  the  emperor 
was  destitute  of  every  thing  rec^uisite  for  canyin^  it  on.  But  Maurice 
•emoved  all  difficulties  by  engaging  to  furnish  provisioos,  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, pioneisrs,  and  whatever  else  should  be  needed.  Trustm^  to  this, 
Charles  gave  orders  to  open  the  trenches  before  the  town.  It  quickly  ap- 
peared, uiat  Maurice^s  eagerness  to  reduce  the  capital  of  those  dominions 
which  be  expected  as  his  reward  for  taking  arms  against  his  kinsman,  and 
deserting  the  protestant  cause,  had  led  him  to  promise  what  exceeded  his 
power  to  perform.  A  battering  train  was,  indeed,  carried  safely  down  the 
Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Witteml^rg^ ;  but  as  Maurice  had  not  sufficient  force 
to  preserve  a  secure  communication  between  bfe  own  territories  and  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers,  count  Mansfeldt,  who  commanded  a  body  of  elec- 
ton!  troops,  intercepted  and  destrD3red  a  convo]r  of  prmiskMis  and  militaiy 
stores,  and  dispersed  a  band  of  pioneers  destined  for  the  service  of  tfcie 
Imperialists.  This  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  convinced 
the  emperor,  that  as  he  could  not  rely  on  Maurice's  promises,  recourse 
ought  to  be  bad  to  some  more  expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain  method 
of  getting  possession  of  the  town. 

The  unfortunate  elector  was  in  his  hands  and  ChaHes  was  ungenerous 
and  hard-hearted  enough  to  take  advlintage  of  this*  in  order  to  make  an 
experiment  whether  he  might  not  bring  about  his  design,  by  working  upon 
the  tenderness  of  a  wife  for  her  husband,  or  upon  the  piety  of  <£HdreB 
towards  their  parent.  With  this  view,  be  summoned  Sybilla  a  second  time 
to  open  the  gates,  letting  her  know  that  if  she  again  refused  to  comply, 
the  elector  should  answer  with  his  head  for  her  obstinacy.  To  convince 
her  that  this  was  not  an  empty  threat,  he  brought  bis  prisoner  to  an  imme- 
diate trial.  The  proceedings  against  him  were  as  irreeular  as  the  stratagem 
Was  barbarous,  instead  of  corisulting  the  states  of  the  empire,  or  remit- 
tmg  the  caus^  to  any  court,  which,  according  to  the  German  consiitutioiv 
miglit  have  legally  taken  cognizance  of  the  elector*s  crime,  he  subjected 
the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-martial, 
composed  ofSpanish  and  Italian  officers,  and  in  which  the  unrelenting 
duke  of  Alva,  a  fit  instrument  for  any  act  of  violence,  presided  [May  lOL 
This  strange  tribunal  founded  its  change  upon  the  ban  of  the  empire  wbicn 
had  been  issued  against  the  prisoner  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  destitute  of  eveiy  legal  formality  which  could  render  it  valid. 
But  the  court-martial,  presuming  the  elector  to  be  thereby  manifestly  con 
victed  of  treason  and  rebellion,  condemned  him  to  suffer  death  by  beir^ 
beheaded.  This  decree  was  intimated  to  the  elector  while  he  was  amusing 
himself  in  playing  at  chess  with  Emest  of  Brunswick  his  fellow-prisoner. 
He  paused  for  a  moment,  though  without  discovering^  any  symptom  either 
of  surprise  or  terror ;  and  after  taking  notice  of  the  irregularity  as  well  u 
iqjustice  of  the  emperor^s  proceedings :  "^  It  is  easy,  continued  he,  to  com- 
prebend  his  scheme.    1  must  die,  bemuse  Wittembeig  will  not  surrender* 
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and  I  shall  lay  down  my  life  with  pleasure,  il^  bj  that  sacidfice)  I  can  pre* 
serve  the  dignity  of  roj  house,  and  transmit  to  m^  poster!^  the  inheritance 
which  belonc^s  to  them.  Would  to  God  that  this  sentence  maj  not.afifect 
my  wife  and'childcen  mote  than  it  intimidates  me!  and  that  they, for  the 
sake  of  adding  a  few. days  to  a  life  already  too  long,  may  not  renounce 
honours  and  territories  which  they  were  bom  to  possess  f*  He  then 
turned  to  hb  aDtagonbt,  whom  he  challenged  to  continue  the  game.  He 
played  with  his  usual  attention  and  ingenuity,  and  havinc^  fc^at  Emcstt 
expressed, all  the  satisfaction  which  is  commonly  felt  on  gaining  such  victo 
lies.  AAer  this,  he  withdrew  to  his  Own  apartment,  that  be  might  employ 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  such  xeligious  exercises  as  were  proper  in  his 
situation.t 

It  was  not  with  the  same  indifTerence,  or  composure,  that  the  account 
of  the  elector's  danger  was  received  in  Wittembeig.  Sybilla,  who  had 
supiwited  with  such  undaunted  fortitude  her  husband's  mis&rtunes,  while 
she  imagined  that  they  could  reach  no  farther  than  to  diminish  his  power 
or  territories,  felt  all  her  resolution  &il  as  soon  as  his  life  was  threatened. 
Solicitous  to  save  that,  she  despised  ^very  other  consideration ;  and  was 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice^  io  order  to  appease  an  incensed  conqueror. 
At  the  saine  time,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  the  elector  of  Brandenbu^,  and 
Maurice,  to  none  ot  whom  Charles  had  communicated  the  true  motives  of 
his  violent  proc^dings  against  the  elector,  interceded  warmly  with  him 
to  spare  his  life.  The  first  was  prompted  so  to  do  merely  in  compassion 
for  his  sister,  and  regard  for  his  hrother-io-law.  The  two  others  dreaded 
the  universal  reproach  that  they  would  incur,  if,  after  having  boasted  sq 
often  of  the  ample  security  which  the  emperor  had  promised  them  wjth 
respect  to  their  religion^  the  first  effect  of  their  union  vvith  him  should  be 
the  public  execution  of  a  prince,  who  was  justly  held  m  reverence  as  the 
most  aealous  protector  of  the  protestant  cause.  Maurice,  in  particular, 
foresaw  that  he  must  become  the  object  of  detestation  to  the  Saxons,  and 
could  never  hope  to  goverti  them  with  trao(j[uilli^,  if  he  were  considered 
bjr  them  as  accessary  to  the  death  of  his  nearest  xkisman, in  order  that  he 
might  obtain  possession  of  iiis  dominions. 

While  they,  from  such  various  motives,  solicited  Charles,  with  the  roost 
earnest  importunity,  not  to  execute  the  aenten<;e ;  Sybilla,  and  his  chil- 
dren,  conjured  the  elector,  by  letters  as  well  as  messengers,  to  scruple  at 
DO  concession  that  would  extricate  him  out  of  the  present  danger,  and 
deliver  them  bom  their  fears  and  anguish  on  his  account.  The  emperor,, 
perceiving  that  the  expedient  which  he  had  tried  b^an  to  produce  the 
effect  that  he  intended,  fell  by  d«p^ees  frongi  his  former  rigour,  and  allowed 
himself  to  soften  into  promises  ofclemency  and  forgiveness,  if  the  elector 
would  show  himself  worthy  of  his  favour,  by  submitting  to  reasonable 
terms.  The  elector,  on  whom  the  consideration  of  what  he  mi^ht  suffisr 
himself  had  made  pp  impression,  was  melted  by  the  tears  of  hi^  wife  whom 
he  loved,  and  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  oi  his  (iunily.  In  compliance 
with  their  repeated  solicitations,  he  ag^ed  to  articles  of  accommodation 
[May  19],  wbic|i  he  would  otherwise  ha^e  rc|fected  with  disdain.  The 
chief  of  them  were,  that  he  should  resign  the  electoral  dignity,  as  well  for 
himself  as  for  his  posterity,  into  the  emperor's  hands,  to  be  disposed  of 
entireljT  at  his  pleasure ;  that  he  should  instantly  put  the  Imperial  troops  ia 
possession  of  the  cities  of  Wittemberg  and  Gotha;  that  he  should  set 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  at  liberty  without  ransom ;  that  he  should  submit  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  acquiesce  in  vyhatever  reformat 
tioo  the  emperor  should  make  in  the  constitution  of  that  court ;  that  he 
should  renounce  dl  leagues  against  the  emperor  or  king  of  the  Romans,  and 
enter  into  do  alliance  for  the  tuturot  in  which  they  were  not  comj  /ehended. 
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fft  return  for  tfiese  important  concessions,  the  emperor  not  odIj  promised  te 
spare  bis  life,  but  to  settle  on  bim  and  his  posteriw  the  city  of  Gotha  and 
its  territories,  together  with  an  annual  pension  of  fifty  thousand  florins, pay 
able  out  of  tne  revenues  of  the  electorate ;  and  likewise  to  grant  hmi  a 
tuni  in  ready  money  to  be  applied  towards  the  discbarge  of  bis  debts. 
Even  these  articles  of  grace  were  clogsed  with  the  mortify  ii^  condition  of 
his  remainii;]fi^  the  emperor's  prisoner  durfng  the  rest  of  his  iHc.*  To  the 
whole,  Chanes  had  subjoined,  that  be  should  submit  to  tlie  decrees  of  the 
pope  and  council  with  r^ard  to  the  controverted  points  in  religion;  but 
the  elector,  though  he  had  been  persuaded  to  sacrifice  all  the  objects 
which  men  commonly  hold  to  be  the  dearest  aind  most  valuable,  was  in- 
flexible with  regard  to  this  point ;  and  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
prevail  to  make  hini  renounce  what  he  deemed  to  be  truth,  or  persuade 
nim  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

As  soon  as  the  Saxon  garrison  marched  out  of  Witterobeig,  the  emperat 
fulfilled  his  engagements  to  Maurice  ;  and  in  reWard  for  his  merit  in  having 
deserted  the  protestant  cause,  and  having  contributed  with  such  success 
towards  the  dissolution  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  he  gave  him  possession 
of  that  city,  toother  with  all  the  other  towns  in  the  electorate.  It  wai 
not  without  reluctance,  however,  that  be  made  such  a  sacrifice  ;  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  his  arms  had  t>egun  to  operate  in  its  usual  manner, 
upon  his  ambitious  mind,  suggesting  new  and  vast  projects  lor  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  family,  towards  the  accomplishu^ent  of  which  the  retain- 
ing of  Saxony  would  nave  been  of  the  utmost  consequence.  But  as  thk 
scheme  was  not  then  ripe  for  execution,  he  durst  not  yet  venture  to  dis- 
close it ;  nor  would  it  have  been  either  safe  or  prudent  to  offend  Maurice 
at  this  juncture,  by  such  a  manifest  violatbn  of  ail  the  promises  which 
had  seduced  him  to  abandon  his  natural  allies. 

.  The  landgrave,  Maurice's  father-in-law,  was  still  in  arms ;  and  tfaou^ 
now  left  alone  to  maintain  the  protestant  cause^  war  neither  a  feeble  nor 
contemptible  enemy.  His  dominions  were  of  considerable  extent :  hit 
subjects  animated  with  zeal  for  the  reformation ;  and  if  he  could  nave 
held  the  Imperialists  at  bay  for  a  short  time,  he  had  much  to  hope  from  a 
partjr  whose  strength  was  still  unbroken,  whose  union  as  well  as  vigour 
nii^t  return,  and  which  had  reason  to  depend,  with  certainty,  on  being 
effectually  supported  by  the  king  of  France.  The  land^ve  thoc^t  nM 
of  any  thing  so  bold  or  adventurous ;  but  being  seized  with  the  sanoe  con- 
sternation which  had  taken  possession  of  his  associates,  he  was  mtent  only 
on  the  means  of  procuring  favourable  terms  from  the  emperor  whom  fcte 
viewe*l  as  a  conqueror,  to  whose  will  there  was  a  necessity  of  submitting. 
Maurice  encouraged  this  tame  and  pacific  spirit,  by  magnilring,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  emperor's  power ;  by  boastii^,  on  the  other,  bf  bis  own  interest 
with  his  victorious  ally ;  and  by  representing  the  advantageous  conditions 
which  he  could  not  fail  of  obtaining  by  his  intercession  for  a  friend,  whom 
he  was  so  solicitous  to  save.  Sometimes  the  landgrave  was  induced  to 
place  such  unbounded  confidence  in  his  promises,  that  he  was  impatient  to 
bring  matters  to  a  final  accommodation.  On  other  occasions,  the  emperoi^s 
exorbitant  ambition,  restrained  neither  by  the  scruples  of  decency,  nor  the 
maxims  of  justice,  together  with  the  recent  and  shocking  proof  which  be 
had  given  of  this  in  his  treatment  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  came  so  full  into 
his  thougbtSi  and  made  such  a  lively  impression  on  them,  that  be  broke 
off*  abruptly  tlie  negotiations  which  he  had  begun :  aeemmi^  to  be  coo* 
▼inced  tnat  it  was  more  prudent  to  depend  for  safety  on  his  own  arms, 
than  to  confide  in  Charles's  generosity.  But  this  bold  resolution,  which 
despair  had  suggested  to  an  impatient  spirit,  fretted  by  disappointment^ 
was  not  of  long  continuance.    Upon  a  more  deliberate  survey  of  Hit 
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eoemy^s  power*  as  we]|  as  his  own  weakness,  his  dpubts  and  iean  returned 
upon  him,  and  tog:ether  with  them  the  spirit  of  negotiating:,  and  the  desiDi 
of  accommodation. 

Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig  acted  as  mediators  between  hm 
and  the  emperor ;  and  afler  all  that  the  (brmcr  bad  Taunted  of  hb  infln- 
CDce,  the  condiUom  prescribeil  to  the  landgrave  were  e^Aremelv  rigoroos. 
The  ariicleji  with  regard  to  his  renouncing  the  league  of  Smalkame,  ac 
knowledging  the  emperor^s  authority,  and  submitting  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Imperial  cfa^mber,  were  the  same  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  elector 
of  Saxony.  Besides  these,' lie  was  required  to  surrender  his  peison  and 
territories  to  the  emperor ;  to  implore  for  pardon  on  his  knees ;  to  pay  a 
faandred  and  fiAv  thousand  crown)  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  to  demolbn  the  fortifications  of  all  the  towns  in  his  dominions  except 
one ;  to  oblige  the  garrison  which  he  placed  in  it  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
lo  the  emperor ;  to  allow  a  free  passage  tbrougb  his  territories  U)  the  Im 

CmaA  troops  as  oAeh  as  it  shall  be  demanded;  to  deliver  up  all  his  artil> 
ry  and  ammunition  to  the  emperor;  to  set  at  liberty,  without  ransonp. 
H?ni7  of  Brunswick,  together  with  the  other  prisoners  whom  he  had 
taken  during  the  war ;  and  neither  to  take  arms  himself,  nor  to  permit  any 
of  his  subjects  to  serve  against  the  emperor  or  his  allies  for  the  future.*^ 

The  landgrave  ratified  these  articles,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
as  they  contained  no  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
to  be  treated,  and  \eii  him  entirely  at  the  emperor's  merey.  Necessity, 
however,  compelled  him  to  give  his  assent  to  them.  Charles,  who  baa 
assumed  the  haughty  and  imperious  tone  of  a  conqueror,  ever  since  the  re- 
duction of  Saxony,  insisted  on  unconditional  submissKMi,  and  would  permit 
nothing  to  be  added  to  the  terms  which  he  had  prescribed,  that  could  in 
any  degree  limit  the  fulness  of  his  power,  or  restrain  him  from  behaviog  as 
he  siw  meet  towards  a  prince  whom  he  regarded  as  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal. But  though  he  Would  not  vouchsafe  to  negotiate  with  the  landgrave 
on  such  a  footing  of  e<iuaKty,  as  to  suflfer  any  article  to  be  inserted  amonff 
those  which  he  had  dictated  to  him,  that  could  be  considered  as  ^  formu 
ttipulatkm  for  the  security  and  freedom  of  his  oWn  person ;  he,  or  his  mi- 
nisters in  his  name,  gave  the  elector  of  Brandenbufg  and  Maurice  such  full 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  they  assured  the  landgrave,  that 
Charles  would  behave  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  to  the  duke 
of  Wurtemberg,  and  would  allow  him,  whenever  he  had  made  his  sub 
mission,  to  return  to  his  own  territories.  Upon  finding  the  landgrave  to  be 
still  possessed  with  his  former  suspicions  of  the  emperor's  intentions,  and 
unwillirtt^  to  trust  verbal  or  ambiguous  declarations,  in  a  matter  of  sucli 
essentialconcem  as  bis  own  liberty,  they  sent  him  a  bond  signed  by  them 
both,  containing  the  most  solemn  obligations,  that  if  ai^  violence  whatso- 
ever was  offered  to  his  person,  during  his  interview  with  the  emperor, 
they  would  instantly  surrender  themselves  to  his  sons,  and  remain  in  their 
hands  to  be  treated  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  emperor  should 
treat  him.t 

This,  toother  w/th  the  indispensable  obligation  of  perfotmipg  what  was 
dKitained  m  the  articles  of  which  he  had  accepted,  removed  his  doubts 
and  scruples,  or  made  it  necessary  to  eetover  them.  He  repaired  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  Imperial  camp  at  HaUe  in  Saxony,  where  a  circumstance 
occan>ed  which  revived  his  suspicions  and  incr^uied  his  fears.  Just  as 
be  was  about  to  enter  the  chamber  of  presence,  in  order  to  make  his  pub- 
lic submission  to  the  emperor,  a  copy  of  the  articles  which  he  had  ap- 
e roved  of  was  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  that  he  miffht  ratify  them  anew, 
pori  perusine  them,  he  perceived  that  the  imperialministers  had  added 
fwo  new  articles ;  one  importiog,  that  if  any  dispute  should  arise  coocenv 
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mg  the  meaning^  of  the  fdrmer  condition^  the  emperor  flbooid  hare  the 
fi^t  of  putting:  what  interpretation  -  upon  them  he  thought  most '  reason- 
able  ^  the  other,  that  the  Jandmve  was  bound  to  submit  implicit^  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  This  unworthj  artifice,  calculated  to 
surprise  him  into  an  approbation  of  aitictes,  to  which  he  had  not  the  most 
distant  idea  of  assenting,  hj  proposiiv  them  to  him  at  a  time  when  bis 
mind  was  en^ssed  and  disquieted  wkh  the  thooehts  of  that  humiliating 
ceremony  which  he  had  to  perfi^rm,  filled  the  lan(%raive  with  indignatioB, 
and  made  him  break  out  into  all  those  violent  expressions  of  rage  to  which 
lus  temper  was  prone.  With  some  difficulty,  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig 
and  Maurice  prevailed  at  length  on  the  eroperor*s  ministers  to  drop  the 
^rmer  article  as  unjust,  and  to  explatih  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  tnat  he 
could  agree  to  it,  without  openlj  nmouncing  the  protestant  religion. 

This  obstacle  being  surmounted,  the  landgrave  was  impatient  to  finish 
a  ceremony  which,  how  nK>rti(7inff  soever^  had  been  declared  necessaij 
towards  his  obtaining  pardon.  The  emperqr  was  seated  on  a  magnificent 
throne,  with  all  the  ensigns  of  bis  dignity,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  trun 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  amopg  whom  was  Heniy  of  Brunswick,  lately 
the  Ian JKiave's  prisoner,  and  now,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  a  ^)ec* 
tator  01  his  humitiation.  The  landgrave  was  introduced  with  great  solem- 
nity, aihI  advancing  towards  the  thrpne,  fell  upon  his  knees.  His  chancellor, 
who  walked  behmd  him,  immediately  read,  by  h|s  master's  commaodfa 
pap^T  which  contained  an  humble  confession  ot  the  crime  whereof  he  had 
been  gt"lty ;  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  merited  on  that  account  the 
most  severe  punishment ;  an  absolute  resignation  of  himself  and  his  domi- 
nions to  be  ojsposed  of  at  the  emperor's  :pleasure ;  a  submissive  petition 
ibr  pardon,  his  hopes  of  which  were  founded  entirely  on  the  emperor's 
clemency;  and  it  concluded  with  promises  of  behaving,  for  the  fiiture,like 
a  subject  whose  principles  of  loyalty  and  obedience  would  be  confinned, 
and  would  even  aerive  new  force  from  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  which 
must  hereafter  fill  and  animate  bis  heart.  While  the  chancellor  was  reading 
this  abject  declaration,  the  eyes  of  all^  the  spectators  were  fixed  on  the 
unfortunate  landmve ;  few  could  behold  a  prince,  so  powerful  as  well  as 
high-spirited,  sunig  for  mercy  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  without  beiT|j^ 
touched  with  commiseration,  and  perceiving  serious  reflections  arise  in  their 
minds  upon  the  instability  and  emptiness  of  human  grandeur.  The  emperor 
viewed  the  whole  transactkin  with  a  haughty  unfeeling  composure;  and 
preserving;  a  profound  silence  himself,  made  a  sien  to  one  of  his  secretaries 
10  read  his  answer:  the  tenor  of  which  was,  That  though  he  mu^t  have 
justly  inflicted  on  him  the  grievous  punishment'whibh  bis  crimes  observed, 
yet,  prompted  by  his  own  generosity,  moved  by  the  solicitations  of  several 
princes  in  behalf  of  the  landgrave,  and  influenced  by  his  penitei^al  ac- 
knowledgments, he  would  not  deal  with  him  according  to  the  rirour  of 
justice,  and  would  subject  him  to  no  penalty  that  was  not  specified  in  the 
articles  which  he  had  already  subscribed.  The  moment  the  secretaiy  bad 
finished,  Charles  turned  away  abruptly,  without  deigning  to  g^ve  the 
unhappy  suppliant  any  sign  of  compassion  or  reconcilement.  He  did  not 
even  aesire  nim  to  rise  from  his  knees ;  which  the  landgrave  having  ventured 
to  do  unbidden*  advanced  towards  the  emperor  with  an  intention  to  kiss 
bis  hand,  flattering  himself,  that  his  euilt  being  now  fully  expiated,  he 
mip:ht  presume  to  take  that  libeitv.  but  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  per- 
ceiving that  this  familiarity  would  be  offer^ive  to  the  emperor,  interposed, 
and  desired  the  land^ve  to  go  along  with  him  and  Maurice  to  the  duke 
of  A I  va's  apartments  in  the  castle. 

He  was  received  and  entertained  by  that  nobleman  with  the  respect  and 
courtesy  due  to  such  a  guest.  But  after  supper,  while  he  wasei^:a^ed  in 
play,  the  duke  took  the  elector  and  Maurice  aside,  and  communicated  to 
them  the  emperor's  orders^that  the  landgrave  must  remain  a  prisoner 
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m  that  i^ftcft  uuder  the  cuttody  of  a  Spanfeh^  S^>^%  As  tb^^  hs4  boI 
aitb^rto  entertaioed  the  nvbfll  distant  suspicion  of  the  emperor's  sincerity  or 
rectitude  of  iDtentiony  their  surprite  was  excessiTe,  ana  their  indiffnatioD 
not  inferior  t  >  it*  on  discovering  bow  &;reaUy  they  had  been  deceived  them- 
aeiv^  and  Low  itifamousljr  abused,  in  navine  been  fnade  the  instruments  of 
deceivuqg  and  mining  their  friend*  They  nad  recourse  to  complaints,  to 
amune^ts,  and  toent^aties,  iq.order  to  save  themselves  from  that  di^race, 
aM  to  extricate  him  out  of  the  wretched  situation  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  loo  gpreat  confidence  in  them.  But  the  duke  of  Alva  remained 
inflexible^  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  executir^  the  emperor's  commands. 
By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  the  land^ve,  who  knew  nothii^  of  what 
ha.1  passed,  nor  dreaded  the  snare  in  which  he  was  entangled,  prepared  for 
departing,  when  the  fatal  orders  were  intimated  to  him.  He  was  struck 
dumb  at  first  with  astopishment,  but  afler  beinff  silent  a  few  moments,  he 
broke  out  into  aJl  the  violent  expressions,  which  norror,  at  injustice  accom- 
panied with  fraud,  Datwall^  suggests.  He  complained,  he  expostulated, 
he  exclaimed;  sometimes  inveighing  against  the  emperor's  artifices  as 
unworthy  of  a  gre^t  and  generous  prince ;  sometimes  censuring  the  credu- 
lity of  his  fiiemis  in  trusting  to  Charles's  insidious  promises ;  sometimes 
chaiging  Ibem  with  meanness  in  stoopiv  to  lend  their  assistance  towards 
the  execution  of  such  a  perfidious  and  dishonourable  scheme :  and  in  the 
end  he  required  them  to  remember  their  engagements  to  his  duldren,  and 
instantly  to  fulfil  (hem,  Tbey,  aiWr  giving  way  for  a  little  to  the  torrent 
of  his  passion,  solemnly  asserted  their  own  umocence  and  upright  intention 
ia  the  whole  transaction,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope,  that  as  soon  as  they 
law  the  emperor,  they  would  obtain  redress  of  an  kjjuiy  which  afiected 
their  own  honour,  no  less  than  it  did  his  Jiberty.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  soothe  his  lage  and  impatience,  Maurice  lemaiwd  with  him  during  the 
oigbt  in  the  apartment  where  he  was  confined.* 

Next  morning,  the  elector  and  Maurice  M>plied  jointly  to  the  emperor, 
representing  the  in&my  to  which  tbejr  wedfa  be  exposed  throiKhout  Qer 
manj,  if  the  landgrave  were  detained  in  custody ;  that  they  woald  not  ha^ro 
advised^  nor  wotud  he  himself  have  consented  to  an  interview,  if  they  had 
suspected  that  the  loss  of  his  liberty  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  sub" 
mission ;  that  they  were  bound  tp  procure  his  release,  having  plighted 
their  faith  to  that  effect,  and  eqgagea  their  own  persons  as  sureties  for  his. 
Charles  listened  to^tbeir  earnest  remonstrances  with  the  utmost  coolness. 
As  he  now  stood  no  kwger  in  need  of  their  services^  they  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  that  their  i<xmer  obseqi^ousness  was  ibigotten,  atM^ 
paid  to  thdr  intercession.  He  was  ignaprant,  he  toHl  theni,  of  their  j^urti- 
cular  or  private  tratnsactions  with  the  lan(terave,  nor  was  his  conduct  to  be 
r^ulated  by  aojr  ei^agements  into  which  they  had  thought  fit  to  enter ; 
though  be  knew  wellwnat  be  himself  had  promised,  which  was  not  that 
the  kiodgiave  should  be  exempt  from  all  restraint^  but  that  he  should  not 
be  kept  a  prisoner  during  life.t  Having  said  this  with  a  perempjtoiy  and 
decisive  tone,  he  put  an  end  to  the  conieience ;  apd  they  seeing  no  proba- 
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t  Acoordii«tO0ftTeiBliyM>riaiiiorgrauiWBi«,'Uw«n|Mrarte  Ilia  fnatjr  wtm  lfctlMil|iiii» 
fdpnlaied  that  ke  would  iiot  detain  bim  in  any  priioiL  Btttlnezeoutiti|U>«deed.wlikliwaawdliaB 
hi  the  Gennan  toniue,  the  Imperial  mlniBten  (Vaudulently  subithtited  the  word  ewiger^  Inatead  df 
danger^  and  tluia  the  trtety,  in  plaee  ofa  promise  Uiat  be  alMwId  not  be  detained  in  aMpri8on,ca»> 
talped  only  aneocageiaent  Uiat  be  ahould  not  be  detained  In  fmpnf^»l  )m^KimmmBBX.  BlanUiei^ 
emineni  for  hirtorical  Imowtedm  and  critical  accuracy,  bave  called  b  question  tbe  truth  of  tbia 
eommeiifltdry.  TheaUenceofSleldan  with  regard  to  it>ae  well  ae  its  not  being  mentioned  hi  the 
varioaa  ■inrlili  whteh  be  bae-pabllabed  eonoMmfaif  the  laadgmve'a  inprimuDei*,  neatly  Anms 
thieopiniao.  But  as  aever^  books  which  contain  the  lufonaaoon  necesMry  towaidadlacuaeiof  drii 
pohit  with  aeearacy,  are  written  In  the  German  language,  which  I  do  not  understand,  I  cannot  pi»- 

land  10  taqakelalA  this  matter  wiUi  Uie  same  prediioawhsrewkh  r  have  endeavoond  ^ 

tome  other  coflRwerted  Ihetswhlch  have  ooourred  in  the  eoorae  of  this  hlUBi^.   8ai 
Corp.  lOa    lIoshekn*8Ecclea.Ilkt.  VOL  IL  p.  161,101    Eogk  editkio. 
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bililj,  at  tliat  time,  of  making  any  impreasioii  ttpon  tbe  emperor,  wbc 
a^med  to  have  taken  this  resolution  deliberately,  aiM  to  be  obstinately  bent 
00  adhering  to  it/ were  obliged  to  acquaint  ifaie  unfommate  prisoner  with 
the  ill  success  of  their  eodeavouni  in  his  behalf.  The  ^isappointhicnt  threw 
him  into  a  new  and  more  violent  transport  of  rage,  ao  that  to  prevent  his 
proceeding  to  some  desperate  extremity,  the  eleetor  and  Maurice  promiMd 
that  they  would  not  quit  the  emperor,  until,  by  the  frequency  and  fenroor 
of  tlieh*  intercessions,  they  had  extorted  his  consent  to  set  him  free.  They 
accordingly  renewed  their  solicitations  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  found 
ChaHes  more  haughty  and  intractable  than  before,  and  were  warned  that 
if  ihey  touched  again  upon  a  subject  so  disagreeable,  and  with  reeard  to 
which  he  had  determined  to  hear  nothing  farther,  he  would  instantiv  give 
oiders  to  convey  the  prisoner  into  Spain.  Afraid  of  hurting  the  lanosrave 
by  an  officious  or  ill-timed  zeaJ  to  serve  him,  they  not  only  desisted,  but 
left  the  court,  and  as  they  did  not  choose  to  meet  the  6rst  sallies  of  the 
landgrave's  rage  upon  his  learning  the  cause  of  their  departure,  they 
informed  him  df  it  by  a  letter,  wherein  they  exhorted  him  to  fulfil  all  that 
he  had  promised  to  the  emperor,  as  the  nK>st  certain  means  of  procuring  a 
speedy  release. 

Whatever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning  his  cause  in  this  manner 
occasioned,  the  landgrave's  impatience  to  recover  liberty  made  htm  follow 
their  advice.  He  paid  the  sum  which  had  been  imposed  on  him,  ordered 
bis  fortresses  to  be  rased,  and  renounced  all  alliances  which  could  give 
oflfente.  This  prompt  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  conquefltM-  produced 
no  effect.  He  was  still  guarded  with  the  same  vigilant  severity :  and  being 
carried  about,  together  with  the  degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  wherever  the 
em^ror  went,  their  di^^rece  and  his  triumph  was  each  day  renewed.  The 
^fortitude  as  well  as  equanimity,  with  which  the  elector  bore  these  repeated 
insults,  were  not  more  remarkable  than  the  landgrave^s  fretfnlness  and 
impatience.  His  active  im^tuous  mind  could  ill  brook  restraint :  and 
reflection  upon  the  shamefbl  artifices,  by  which  he  had  been  decoyed  hito 
that  situation,  as  well  as  indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which  he  was 
still  detained  in  it,  drove  him  of^en  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  passbn. 

The  peoi)le  of  the  different  cities,  to  whom  Charles  thus  wantonly  exposed 
thofie  illustrious  prisoners  a^  a  public  spectacle,  were  sensibly  touched  with 
•nch  an  insult  onered  to  the  Germanic  body,  and  munnured  loudly  at  this 
indecent  treatment  of  two  of  its  greatest  princes.  They  had  soon  other 
causes  of  complaint,  and  such  as  affected  them  more  nearly.  Charies  pn^ 
oeeded  to  ada  oppression  to  insult,  and  arrogating  to  himself  all  the  rights 
of  a  conqueror,  exercised  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  ordered  his 
troops  to  seize  tho  artillenr'and  militaiy  stores  belonging  to  such  as  had 
been  members  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  and  having  collected  upwards  of 
five  huridred  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  number  in  that  age,  he  sent  part  of 
them  into  theXiOw-Countries^  part  into  Italy,  and  part  into  Spain,  in  order 
to  sprpad  by  this  means  the  fame  of  his  success,  and  Aat  they  m%bt  serve 
as  momiments  of  his  having  subdued  a  nation  hitherto  deemed  invindble 
He  dien  levied,  by  bis  sole  authority,  large  sums  of  fooney,  as  well  upon 
those  who  had  served  him  with  fidelity  during  the  war,  as  upon  such  as  bad 
been  m  arms  against  him ;  upon  the  formeiv  as  their  contingent  towards  a 
war,  which,  having  been  undertaken,  as  he  pretended,  for  the  common 
benefit,  ought  to  be  carried  on  at  the  common  charge ;  upon  the  latter,  as 
a  fine  by  way  of  punbhment  for  their  rebellion.  By  these  exactions,  he 
araassea  above  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  sum  which 
appeared  prodigious  in  the  sixteenth  ceqtury .  But  so  ^neral  was  the  con- 
sternation which  had  seized  the  Germans  upon  his  rapid  success,  and  such 
4ie  dread  of  bis^  victorious  troops,  that  all  implicitly  obeyed  his  commands; 
though,  ai  the  same  time,  these  extraordinary  stretches  of  power  g^jl!v 
alarmed  a  people  jeakxis  of  their  privilege?,  and  habituated,  duriiig  sevenil 
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mmSt  to  coandei*  the  Imperial  autboritjr  as  neither  extensive  nor  (cmnidable 
Ton  discontent  and  resentment,  bow  industriously  soever  they  concealed 
them,  became  umversal ;  and  the  more  these  passions  were  restrained  and 
kept  down  for  the  prasent,  the  more  likely  were  they  to  burst  out  soon  with 
additional  violence- 
While  Charles  ^ve  law  io  the  Germans  like  a  conquered  people^  Fer- 
dinand treated  his  subjects  in  Bohemia  with  still  greater  r^our.    That 
kingdom  possessed  pnvileges  and  immunitiei  as  extensive  as  those  of 
any  nation  in  which  the  feudal  institutions  were  established.    The  pre- 
rogative of  their  king[8  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  crown  itself  elective. 
F^ioand,  when  raised  to  the  throne,  had  confirmed  their  liberties  with 
every  solemnity  prescribed  by  their  excessive  solicitude  for  the  security 
of  a  constitution  of  government  to  which  they  were  extremely  attachea. 
He  soon  b^an^  however,  to  be  weary  of  a  jurisdiction  so  much  circum 
scribed,  and  to  despjse  a  sceptre  which  he  could  not  transmit  to  his  po6 
terity ;  and  notwithstanding  all  his  former  engaeements,  he  attempted  to 
overturn  the  constitution  from'  its  foundations ;  that,  instead  of  an  elective 
kinffdom,  tie  might  render  it  hereditary^    But  the  Bohemians  were  too 
high-spirited  tamely  to  relinquish  privil^;es  which  they  had  long  enjoyed 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  ttiem  havinr  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers,  the  seeds  of  which  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had 
planted  in  their  countiy  about  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  century, 
the  desire  of  aequirins"  religious  liberty  mingled  itself  with"  their  zeal  for 
their  civil  ricfats;  ana  these' two  kindred  passions  heightening,  as  usual, 
each  other's  force,  precipitated  them  immediately  into  violent  measures. 
They  had  not  only  refused  to  serve  their  sovereign  against  the  confederates 
of  Sinalkalde,  but  haVinr  entered  into  a  doee  sDliance  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  they  had  botma  themselves,  by  a  solemn  association,  to  defeOd 
their  ancient  constitution ;  and  to  persist,  until  they  should  obtain  such 
additional  privileffea  as  they  thought  necessary  towards  pertecting  the 
present  model  of  their  government,  or  rendering  it  mote  permanent. 
They  chose  Caspar  Phlog,  a  nobleman  of  distinction,  to  be  their  general ; 
and  raised  an  army  of  \hmv  thousand  men  to  enforce  their  petitions.    But 
either  from  the  weaknete  of  their  leader,  or  firom  the  dissensions  in  a  great 
unwieldy  body,  which  havine  united  hastily,  was  not  thoroughly  com- 
pacted, or  from  some  other  umcnown  cause,  the  subsequent  operations  of 
the  Boberoians  bore  no  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  they 
took  their  first  resolutions.    They  suffered  themselves  to  be  amused  so 
loof  with  negotiations  and  overtures  of  different  kinds,  that  before  they 
coidd  enter  Saxony,  the  battle  of  Mublberg  was  fought*  the  elector 
depriyed  of  his  dienity  and  territories,  the  landgrave  conbned  to  close 
custody,  and  the  feague  of  Smalkalde  entirely  dissipated.    The  same 
dread  of  the  emperor's  power  which  had  seized  the  rest  of  the  Germans, 
reached  them.    A^  soon  as  their  sovereign  approached  with  a  Ixxfy  of 
Imperial  troops,  they  instantly  dispersed,  thinkiqe  of  nothing  but  how  to 
atone  (or  their  past  guilt,  and  to  acouire  some  hope  of  forgiveness  by  a 
prompt  submission.    But  Ferdinand,  who  entered  his  dominions  fiilf  of 
that  implacable  resentment  which  inflames  monarchs  whose  authority  has 
been  despised,  was  not  to  be  mollified  by  the  late  repentance  and  involun- 
tary return  of  rebellious  subjects  to  their  duty.   .He  even  heard,  unmoved, 
the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  citizens  of  Prague,  who  appeared  before 
him  in  the  posture  of  suppliants,  and  implored  for  mercy.    The  sentence 
whidi  he  pronounced  against  them  was  rigorous  to  extremity ;  he  abolished 
many  of  their  privile^^he  abridged  others,  and  new-modelled  the  consti- 
tution according  to  his  pleasure.    He  condemned  to  death  many  of  tliose 
who  had  been  most  active  in  forming  the  late  association*  against  him,  and 
punished  a  still  greater  number  with  confiscation  of  their  goods,  or  perpe- 
tual banishraent    He  obliged  all  bis  subjects,  of  every  condition,  to  give 
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iiptlMirtmBlabedepetiMioA>rt»wba«heplaaledgti^^  ndtAm 
dnarming  hk  people,  he  loaded  them  with  new  ami  exoibitant  toes. 
Thus,  by  an  ill-conducted  and  ueeucceBsifid  eflbrt  to  extend  their  {HriTileM, 
the  Bobemiam  notonljenlaiged  the  tpba«  of  the  ibyal  pieK«anTe»  wbea 
they  intended  to  have  circuoucribed  it,  but  they  almost  aimihHated  tboae 
liberties  which  they  aimed  at  eetubliiblog  on  a  broader  and  more  aecore 
foundation.* 

The  emperor,  ha?in|^  now  buaobled,  and,  as  be  imagined,  tubdned  the 
indepN0ndent  and  stubborn  apirit  of  the  Gennanf  by  the  tenor  of  arms  aad 
the  rigour  of  punishment,  held  a  diet  at  Au^bav,  in  order  te  compose 
finally  the  controvenies  with  regard  to  religioa,  which  had  so  long  dis- 
turbed the  empire.  He  duret  not,  however,  trust  the  detennination  of  a 
matter  so  interesting  to  the  free  sufoge  of  the  Qermans,  broken  as  their 
minds  now  were  to  subjection.  He  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his 
Spanish  troops,  and  assigned  them  quarters  there.  Toe  rest  of  his  soldieis 
he  caotooea  in  the  ao^acent  villages :  so  that  the  members  of  the  diet, 
while  they  carried  on  their  deliberatinns,  w«i*e  surronnded  by  the  same 
army  wbicb  had  overcome  their  oountiymen.  Immediately  aftier  his 
public  entry,  Charles  gave  a  proof  of  the  violence  with  which  be  intended 
to  proceed.  He  took  possession  by  force  of  the  cathedral,  together  with 
9ne  of  the  principal  cnurches ;  and  his  priests  havmg,  by  Tarious  cere- 
monies, punfied  them  from  the  pollutkm  with  which  they  supposed  the 
unhallowed  mmistrayons  of  the  protestants  to  have  defiled  them,  Ihey  tt* 
established  with  great  pomp  the  rites  of  the  Romish  worship.! 

The  concourse  of  memoevs  to  this  diet  was  extiaorduiaiT;  the  m 
portance  of  the  afifsrfrs  concerning  which  it  was  to  deliberate,  ad[ded  lo  the 
tear  of  giving  ofenoe  to  the  emperor  by  an  absence  which  lay  open  to 
misconstructbn,  brought  together  almost  all  the  princes,  nofaJ^  and  repre- 
sentatives of  cities  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  that  aasemhly.  The  emperor, 
in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  meetfaig,  caUed  their  attention 
immediately  to  that  point,  which  seemed  chie^  tn  merit  it.  Having 
mentioned  the  fatal  e£lects  of  the  religious  dissensioos  which  had  arisen  m 
Germany,  and  taken  notice  of  his  own  unwearied  endeavours  to  procure  a 
general  council,  which  atone  could  provide  a  remedy  adequate  to  those 
evils,  be  exhorted  diem  to  reco(i:nise  its  authority,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decisinns  of  an  assembly  to  which  they  had  originally  appeakd,  as  having 
the  sole  right  of  iudgment  in  the  case. 

But  the  council,  to  which  Charies  wished  them  to  refer  aH  their  contro- 
versies, had,  by  this  time,  undergone  a  violent  change.  The  fear  and 
jealousy,  with  which-the  emperors  first  successes  against  the  confederates 
of  Smaikalde  had  inspired  the  pope,  continued  to  increaee.  Not  satisfied 
with  attempting  to  retard  the  prog^ness  of  tbe  Imperial  arms,  by  the  sudden 
recall  of  his  troops,  Paul  begao'to  consider  the  emperor  as  an  enemy,  tbe 
weiffht  of  whose  power  he  must  soon  feel,  and  against  whom  he  could 
not  be  too  ha»ty  in  taking  precautions.  He  foresaw  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  emperor's  acqmring  absolute  power  in  Germany,  would  be  to 
render  him  entirely  master  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  council,  if  it  should 
continue  to  meet  m  Trent  It  was  daqgerous  to  albw  a  mon^irch,  so 
ambitious  to  get  the  command  of  this  formidable  engine,  which  he  migbt 
employ  at  pleasure-  to  limit  or  overturn  the  papal  aiUhority  As  the  only 
method  of  preventing  this,  he  determined  to  remove  the  oooncil  to  some 
city  more  immediate^  under  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  terror  of  the  emperor's  anna,  or  the  re^ach  of  his  influence.  An 
incidept  fortunately  occmred,  wiiich  gave  this  measure  the  appearance  of 
being  neceasaiy.  One  or  two  of  thct  fathers  of  the  council,  together  widi 
some  of  their  domestics,  happening  to  die  suddenly,  the  phjMcians,  deceived 
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tbe  sjrusptom^  or  suborned  by  the  pope's  legfttes,  -proDMoiGed  ike 
temper  to  be  infectious  and  pesrdlentiaJ.  Some  of  the  prelates,  struck 
wi&  a  panic,  retired ;  others  were  impatient  to  be  gone ;  aiid  a^  a  sboi< 
consuhatiooy  ^council  was  translated  to  Bologna  [March  ll]»a  citf 
subject  to  the  pope.  AH  the  bishops  in  the  Inq>enal  interest  warmly 
o]9posed  this  resolution,  as  taken  without  necessity,  and  founded  on^fiaJse  or 
fmolous  pretexts.  All  the  Spanish  prelates,  and  roost  of  the  NeapoUtao^ 
by  the  emjpei^S  express  command, remahied  at  Trent:  the  rest,  to  tbe 
mimber  ot  diirty-four,  accompanying  the  lef^ates  to  Sdognav  Thus  a 
schism  commenced  in  that  voy  assembly,  which  had  been  called  to  heal 
the  divisions  of  Christendoija ;  the  fathers  of  Bologna  inveigbed  against 
those  who  staid  at  Trent,  as  contumacious  and  regardless  of  the  popeW 
authcnrity ;  while  the  other  Accused  them  of  beine  so  Tar  intimidated  oy  the 
fears  oThni^naiy  danger,  as  to  remove  to  a  place  where  their  coimilta- 
tions  could  prove  of  no  service  towards  re-estaolisfaing  peace  and  order  in 
Germaiiy.* 

The  emperor,  at  tfie  same  time,  emi^oyed  all  his  interest  to  procure 
the  return  of  the  councU  to  Trent.  But  Paul,  who  highly  applauded  his 
own  sa^acitr  m  having  taken  a  step  which  put  it  out  of  Charles's  power 
to  acquire  the  directkm  of  that  assembly,  paid  no  regard  to  a  request,  the 
olgect  of  which  was  so  extremely  obviqus.  The  summer  was  consumed 
in  fruitless  negotiations  with  respect  fo  this  point,  the  hnportuni^  of  tbe 
one  and  tfie  obstinacy  of  the  other  daily  increasing.  At  last,  an  event 
hia|^)ened  which  widened  the  breach  irreparably,  ami  rendenKi  the  pope 
Qtterhy  averse  firom  listenitif  to  aof  proposal  that  came  from  (he  emperor. 
Charles,  as  has  been  already  observed,  had  so  violendr  exasperated 
Peter  Lewis  Pamese,  the  pope's  son,  by  refusing  to  graitf  binA  the  inves- 
titure of  Parma  and  Placentia,  that  he  had  watched  ever  since  that  time 
with  aU  the  vigilance  of  resentment  for  an  opportunity  of  reveneiog  that 
jqfury.  He  haa  endeavoured  to  precipitate  the  pope  into  open  nostilities 
against  the  emperor,  and  had  earnestly  solicited  the  king  of  France  to 
invade  Italy.  His  hatred  and  resentment  extended  to  all  Biose  whom  he 
knew  that  the  emperor  favoured;  be  did  eveiy  ill  office  in  his  ppwer  to 
Gonzara,  rovemor  of  MHan,  and  had  encouraged  Fiesco  in  hii  attempt 
upon  me  Rfe  of  Andrew  Doria,  because  i)oth  (Jonxara  and  Doria  pc^ 
sessed  a  mat  degree  of  the  emperor's  esteem  and  confidence,  liis 
malevolence  and  secret  intrigues  were  not  unknown  ta  the  emperor,  who 
could  not  be  more  desirous  to  take  vengeanqe  on  him,  than  Qonzaga  and 
Doria  were  to  be  employed  as  his  instruments  in  inflicting:  it.  Farnese, 
by  the  profligacy  of  nis  life,  and  by  enormities  of  every  Kind,  equal  to 
those  committed'^  by  the  wont  tyrants  who  have  disgraeed  human  nature, 
had  rendered  himself  so  odious,  that  it  was  thought  any  violence  whatever 
might  be  lawfully  attempted  agsiinst  him.  Gonxaga  and  Doria  soon 
ibimd  among  his  own  subjects,  persons  who  were  eager,  and  even  deemed 
it  meritorioos,  to  lend  their  hands  in  such  a  service.  As  Farnese,  animated 
with  the  jealousy  which  usually  possesses  petty  sovere^ns,  had  empk>yed 
all  the  cruelty  ind  fraud,  whereby  they  eifdeavouf  tp  supply  their  defect 
of  power,  in  order  to  humble  and  extiipate  the  nobility  subject  to  his 
rovemment,  fife  noblemen  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  Placentia  com- 
fined  t6  avense  the  injurie&  which  they  themselves  had  suffered,  as  well 
as  those  "whicE  he  had  offered  to  their  order.  They  formed  then*  plan  in 
conjunction  with  CKxizaga  :  but  it^einains  uncertain  whether  heonginally 
sugngested  the  scheme  to  them,  or  only  approved  of  what  tiie^  proposed, 
ana  co-operated  in  canying  it  on.  They  concerted  aH  iM  previous 
steps  with  such  foresight^  conducted  their  inlrirues  wi&  such  secrecy,  and 
displayed  such  courage  in  the  execution  of  their  design,  that  it  may  be 
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iank«d  amoni^  the  mast  audacious  deedi  of  that  nature  m^iooed  lo 
history.  One  body  of  the  consplnton  surprised^  at  mid-day  [Sept.  10]. 
the  gates  of  the  citadel  of  Placentia  where  Famese  resided,  ovefx>owered 
his  guards,  and  murdered  him.  Another  party  of  them  made  themsehes 
masters  of  the  town,  and  called  upon  their  fellow-citizens  to  take  aims* 
in  order  ta  recover  their  liberty.  The  multitude  ran  towards  the  citadel, 
from  which  three  gi^at  guns,  a  signal  cooperted  with  Gronza^  had  been 
fired  ;  and  before  they  could  guess  the  cause  or  the  authors  of  the  tumult, 
they  saw  the  lifeless  oody  of  the  tyrant  handng  by  the  heels  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  citadel.  But  so  univers^ly  detestable  had  he  become, 
that  iM>t  one  expressed  any  sentiment  of  concern  at  such  a  sad  reverse  oi 
fortune,  or  discovered  the  least  indi^tion  at  this  ignominious  treatment 
of  a  sovereign  prince.  The  exultation  at  the  success  of  the  consjpiracy 
was  general,  and  all  appUuded  the  actors  in  it  as  the  deliverers  of  their 
country*  The  body  was  tumbled  into  the  ditch  diat  surrounded  the 
citadel,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rabble  ;  the  test  of  the  citizens 
returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  as  if  nothing  extraofdinaiy  had  hap- 
nened. 

Before  next  morning^  a  body  of  trooM  arriving  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
Milanese,  where  they  nad  been  t>09tea  in  expectation  of  the  event,  took 
possession  of  the  city  in  the  emperor^s  name,  and  reinstated  the  inhabitants 
in  the  possession  of  their  ancient  privileges.  Parma,  which  the  Impe- 
rialists attempted  likewise  to  surprise,  was  saved  bjr  the  vigilance  and 
fidelity  of  the  officers  whom  Farnese  bad  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  garrison.  The  death  of  a  son  whom,  notwithstanding  bis^  infamous 
vice^  Paul  loved  with  an  excess  of  parental  tenderness,  overwhelmed 
him  with  the  deepest  affliction  ;  and  the  loss  of  a  city  of  such  consectuence 
as  Placentia,  greatly  embittered  his  sonow.  He  accused  Goozaga,  in 
open  consistoiy,  of  naving  committed  a  cruel  murder,  in  order  tp  prepare 
the  way  for  an  unjust  usurpation,  and  immediately  demanded  of  the 
emperor  satisfaction  for  both  ;  for  the  former,  by  the  punishment  of  Goo- 
zaga; for  the  latter,  by  the  restitution  of  Placentia  to  his  grandson, 
Octavia,  its  rightful  owner.  But  Charles,  whe^  rather  than  quit  a  prize 
of  such  value,  was  willing  not  onlj^  to  expose  himself  to  the  imputation 
of  being  accessary  to  the  crime  which  had  given  an  importunity  of  seizing 
it,  but  to  bear  the  infamy  of  defrarudtpg  his  o^vn  8on-ii>bw  ol^tbe  inhen- 
tance  which  belonged  tp  hipi,  eluded  all  his  solicitations,  and  determined 
to  keep  possession  of  the  ci^,  together  with  its  territories.* 

This  resolution,  flowing  from  an  ambition  so  rapacious,  as  to  be  restrained 
by  no  consideration  either  of  decency  or  iustice,  transported  the^  pope  so 
far  beyond  his  usual  moderation  and  pnidence,  that  he  was  eager  to  take 
arms  against  the  emperor,  in  order  to  oe  avei^ed  on  the  murderers  of  his 
son#  and  to  recover  the  inheritance  wrested  trom  his  family.  Cooscieusi 
however,  of  his  own  inability  to  contend  with  such  an  enemy,  he  warmly 
solicited  the  French  king  ana  the  republic  of  Venice  to  ioin  m  an  ofensive 
league  against  Charles.  But  Henry  was  intent  at  that  time  on  other 
objects.  His  ancient  allies,  the  ScotSy  having  been  defeated  by  the  £og- 
lisn  in  one  of  the  greatest  battles  ever  fougnt  between  these  two  rival 
nations,  he  was  about  to  send  a  numerous  body  of  veteran  tropps  mto  diat 
country,  as  well  to  preserve  St  from  being  conouered,  as  to  ^in  the  acqui- 
sition ot  a  new  kingdom  to  the  French  monaicny,  by  manymg  bis  sotK  the 
dauphin  to  the  young  queen  of  Scotland.  An  undertaking  accompanied 
with  such  manifest  advantages*  the  success  ot  which  appeared  to  be  so 
certain,  was  not  to  be  relinquished  for  the  remote  praqiect  of  benefit  from 
an  alliance  depending  upon  the  precarious  life  of  a  pope  of  fbuiscore, 
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who  bad  nothing  art  heart  but  the  gratification  of  hi»  owti  private  vesent- 
vaetiL  Instead,  therefore,  of- rushing  headlong  into  the  alliance  proposed, 
deniy  amused  the  pope  with  such  general  professions  and  promises,  as 
mielit  keep  him  from  any  thoughts  of  endeavouring  to  accommodate  his 
diDerences  with  the  emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  he  avoided  any  such 
enga^emeBt  as  might  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with  Charles,  or 
precipitate  him  into  a  war  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  The  Vene- 
tiara,  though  much  alarmed  at  seeing  Placcntia  in  the  hands  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, imitated  the  wary  conduct  of  the  French  king,  as  it  nearly 
resembled  the  sphit  which  usually  regulated  their  own  conduct.* 

But  though  the  pope  found  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  kindle  imme- 
diately the  flames  of  war,  he  dkl  not  forget  the  injuries  which  he  was 
obliged  for  the  pre^nt  to  endure  ;  resentment  settled  deeper  ,in  his  miod, 
and  became  more  rancorous  in  proportion  as  he  felt  the  difficulty'  of  grati- 
fying it.  It  was  while  these  sentiments  of  enmity  were  in  full  force,  and 
the  desire  of  vengeance  at  its  height,  that  the  diet  of  Augsbui^,  by  the 
emperor's  conunand,  petitioned  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Ger- 
manic bodf ,  to  enjoin  the  prelates  wIk>  had  retired  to  Bok^a  tp  return 
again  to  Trent,  and  to  renew  their  deliberations  in  that  place.  Charles 
had  been  at  great  pains  in  bringing  th^  members  to  join  in  tlus  request 
Having  observed^  considerable  variety  of  sentiments  among  the  protes- 
taots  with  respect  to  the  submission  which  he  had  required  to  the  decrees 
of  the  councu,  some  of  them  bein^  ailtogether  intractable,  white  others 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  its  right  of  juimyction  upon  certain  conditbns^ 
he  employed  all  hb  address  in  order  to  gain  or  to  divide  them.  He 
threatenea  and  overawed  the  elector  Palatine,  a  weak  prince,  and  afraid 
that  the  emperor  roigdit  inflict  on  him  the  punishment  to  which  he  had 
made  himself  liable  t)y  the  assistance  that  he  had  given  to  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde.  The  hope  of  procuring  liberty  for  the  landgrave, 
together  with  the  formal  conflrmation  of  his  own  electoral  dignity,  over- 
came Maurice's  scruples,  or  prevented  him  from  opposing  what  he  knew 
would  be  agreeable  to.  the  emperor.  The  elector  of  Br^enbui]gh,  leas 
influenced  by  religious  zeal  than  anjr  prince  of  that  ase,  was  easily  induced 
to  imitate  tlieir  example,  in  assenting  to  all  that  the  etnperor  required. 
The  deputies  of  the  cities  remained  still  to  be  brought  over.  They  were 
more  tenacious  of  their  principles,  and  though  eveiy  thing  that  could 
operate  either  on  their  hopes  or  tears  was  tried,  the  utmost  that  thejr 
would  piomise  was,  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdictk>n  of  the  council,  if 
effectual  provision  were  made  for  securing  to  the  divines  of  all  parties 
free  access  to  that  assembly,  with  entire  liberty  of  debate ;  and  if  all 
pcHnts  in  controversy  were  decided  according  to  scripture,  and  the  usage 
of  the  primitive  church.  But  when  the  memorial  containing  this  decla- 
ration was  presented  to  the  emperor,  he  ventured  to  put  in  practicJe  a  veiy 
extraordinary  artifice.  Without  reading  the  paper,  or  taking  amr  notice 
of  the  conditions  on  which  tfaey  had  insisted,  be  seemed  to  tase  it  for 
rranted  that  they  had  compliea  with  his  demand,  and  gave  thanks  to 
the  deputies  for  their  full  and  unreserved  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the 
council  [Oct.  9].  The  deputies,  though  astonished  at  what  they  had 
beard,  did  not  attempt  to  set  him  right,  M>th  parties  bein|^  better  pleased 
that  the  matter  should  remain  under  this  state  of  ambi^ity,  than  to  push 
for  an  explanation,  which  must  have  occasKHied  a  dispute,  and  would 
have  led,  perhaps,  to  a  ruptore.t 

Having  obtained  this  seeming  submission  from  the  metnbenrof  the  diet 
to  the  authority  of  the  coundl,  Charles  employed  that  as  an  argument  to 
enforce  their  petition  for  its  retuni.to  Trent.    But  the  popef  from  the  satis- 
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fiction  whidi  be  Teh  in  mortifyioi^  tiie  emperor,  as  well  as  from  hh  own 
MrersioD  to  what  was  demaoffed,  reaoHreo,  without  hesitatkn,  that  his 
petilioQ  should  Bot  he  granted ;  though,  in  order  to  aroid  the  imputation 
of  being  influenced  wholly  bf  resentment,  he  had  the  address  to  throw  it 
upon  the  fathers  at  Bologna,  to  {mt  a  diiect  negatire  upon  the  request. 
With  this  view  he  referted  to  their  consideratioQ  the  petitknof  the  diet 
[Dec.  to],  and  they,  ready  to  confirm  by  their  assent  whatever  the  legates 
were  pleased  to  dictate,  declared  that  the  council  could  not,  consistently 
with  its  dvpity,  return  to  Trent«  ihiless  the  prelates  whoy  by  remaining 
there,  had  discovered  a  schismatic  spirit,  would  first  repair  to  Bologna, 
and  ioin  their  brethren ;  and  that,  even  after  then'  junction,  the  council 
could  not  renew  its  conaukations  with  an^  prospect  of  benefit  to  the 
church,  if  the  Germans  did  not  prove  their  mtentioo  of  obeying  its  future 
decrees  to  be  sincere,  by  yielding  immediate  obedience  to  tm»e  which 
it  had  already  passed.* 

This  answer  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  by  die  pope,  who  at  the 
same  time  exhorted  him  to  compKr  with  demands  which  appeared  to  be 
so  reasonable.  But  Charles  was  better  acquainted  with  the  duplicity  of 
the  pope^s  character  than  to  be  deceived  by  such  a  gross  artifice :  be 
knew  ttiat  the  prelates  of  Bokuma  durst  utter  no  sentiment  but  what  Pad 
inspired ;  and,  therefore,  overTookinf^  them  as  mere  tools  in  the  hand 
of  another,  he  considered  their  reply  as  a  fiill  disooveiy  of  the  pope's 
intentions.  As  he  could  no  lon^r  hope  to  acquire  such  an  asrendanf  in  (he 
council  as  to  render  it  subservient  to  his  own  plan,  he  saw  it  to  be  neces- 
sary diat  Paul  ibould  not  have  it  m  bis  power  to  turn  a£;aimt  him  the 
Mmiority  of  so  venerable  an  assembly.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  sent  two 
Spanish  lawyers  to  Bolopa  [Jan.  16, 1548],  who,  in  the  praiteDce  of  the 
legates,  protested,  That  the  translation  of  the  council  to  that  place  had 
heea  unubcesBary,  and  founded  on  ^Ise  or  frivolous  pretexts ;  mat  while 
it  oonttnued  to  meet  there^  it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  unlaw  fill  and  scbis-> 
matical  conventicle ;  that  all  its  decisions  ought  of  course  toi)e  held  as  null 
nod  invalid ;  and  that  since  the  pope,  together  with  the  corrupt  ecclesias- 
tics who  depended  on  him,  had  abandoned  the  care  of  the  church,  the 
emperor,  as  its  protector,  would  employ  all  the  power  which  God  had 
committed  to  him,  m  order  to  preserve  it  fiom  those  calamities  widi  which 
it  was  threatened.  A  few  days  aliter  [Jan.  23],  the  Imperial  ambassador 
at  Rome  demanded  an  audience  of  the  pope,  add  in  presence  of  all  the 
cardinals,  as  well  as  foreign  ministers,  protested  against  the  proceedngs  of 
the  prelates  at  Bologna,  In  terms  equally  harsh  and  disrespectfiil.t 

It  was  not  lone  b3bre  Charles  proceeded  to  carry  these  threats,  which 
i;veatly  alarmed  ooth  the  pope  and  council  at  Bologna,  into  execution.  He 
Mt  the  diet  know  the  ill  success  of  his  endeavours  to  prpcure  a  favourable 
answer  to  their  petition,  and  that  the  pope,  equally  rerardless  of  their 
entreaties^  and  of  his  services  to  the  churdi,  had  refused  to  g^tif^  them 
by  allowin|^  the  council  to  meet  again  at  Trent ;  thsft,  though  all  hope  of 
holding  this  assembly  in  a  place,  where  they  might  look  lor  freedom  of 
debate  and  judgment,  was  not  to  be  given  op,  the  pnmect  of  it  was,  at 
pasent,  distant  and  uncertain  ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  Germany  was  torn 
m  pieces  by  religious  dissensions,  the  purity  of  the  faith  corrupted,  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  disquieted  with  a  multiplicity  of  new  opinions  and 
controversies  formerly  unknown  among  Christians ;  that,  moved  by  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  them  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  the  church  as  its 
piotector,  he  had  employed  some  divines  of  known  abilities  and  learning, 
to  prepare  a  system  of  doctrine,  to  which  all  should  conform,  until  a  coun- 
cUt  such  as  they  wished  for,  could  be  convocated.    This  system  was  com* 
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yded  hj  PflQ^9  Heldin^Cf  and  Agnoohif  of  whom  the  two  fimnen^ero  d%^ 
nhuies  in  the  Romkh  church,  but  remarkaye  for  their  pacific  aod  healiue 
^irH ;  the  last  was  a  protestant  diviDe,  suspected,  net  without  mmm,ct 
IwTlti^  been  {^iied  by  bribes  and  pnnniseSy  to  betraj  or  mislead  his  party 
OB  this  occasion.  The  articles  presented  to  the  diet  of  Rfttisbou  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-ooey  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
cootonding  parties,  served  as  a  model  for  the  present  work.  But  as  the 
emperor^s  situation  was  much  changed  ainee  that  time*  and  he  found  it  no 
loni^r  necessary  tQ  manage  the  protestants  with  the  same  delicacy  as  at 
that  jimcture,  the  concessions  in  their  &?our  were  not  now  so  numerous, 
nor  uid  they  extend  to  points  of  so  much  cooseouence.  The  treatise  con- 
taiued  a  complete  system  of  theologr,  conformable  in  aknost  every  article 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  though  expressed,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  softest  words,  or  in-  scriptural  phrases,  or  in  terms  of  studied  ambiguity. 
Every  doctrine,  however,  peculiar  to  popery,  was  retained,  and  toe 
observation  of  ail  the  rites,  which  the  protestants  condemned  as  inventions 
of  men  introduced  into  the  worship  oi  Gknl,  was  enjoined.  With  regard 
o  two  points  only,  some  relaxatiop  hi  the  rigour  of  opinion  as  well  af  some 
atitude  in  the  practice  were  admitted.  Such  ecclesiastics  as  had  married, 
and  would  not  put  away  their  wives,  were  allowed,  nevertheless,  to  per- 
form ail  the  functions  of  their  sacred  office ;  and  those  provinces  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  cup  as  well  as  of  the  bread  in  the 
tacrament  ef  the  Lord's  supper,  were  ttill  indulged  in  the  (n^vilege  of  re- 
ceiviag  both.  Even  these  were  declared  to  be  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  granted  only  (or  a  season,  in  compliance  with  the  weakness  or 
prei  udices  of  their  oouritiy  men.*^ 

This  s]^stem  of  doctrine,  known  afterwards  bv  the  name  of  the  Interim^ 
because  it  contained  temporary  regulations,  which  were  to  continue  no 
longer  in  Imte  than  until  a  fiee  general  council  could  be  held,  the  empe- 
toT  presented  to  the  diet  [May  16],  with  a  potopous  declaration  of  his  sin- 
sere  intention  to  re«ertabi|sh  tiam^uillity  and  oraer  in  the  church,  as  well 
as  of  his  hopes  that  their  adoptinr  these  regulations  vrould  contribute 
greatly  to  bnng  about  thut  desirable  event  It  was  read  in  presence  of 
die  diet,  according  to  fond.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  president  of  the  electoral  college,  rose  up  hastily ;  and  having 
thanked  the  emperor  for  his  unwearied  and  pious  endeavours  in  order  to 
restore  peace  to  the  church,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  signified  theii 
approbation  of  the  system  of  doctriofe  whlQh  had  been  read,  together  with 
tneir  resolution  of  cdmbrming  to  it  in  eveiy  particular^  The  whole  assem- 
bly was  amaaed  at  a  declaration  so  unprecedented  and  unconstitutiotia),  as 
w^ll  as  at  the  elector's  presumption  in  pretending  to  deliver  the  sense  oi 
the  diet,  upon  a  point  which  had  not  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  consulta- 
tion or  debate.  Dut  not  one  member  had  the  courage  to  contradict  what 
the  electiv  had  4aid;  some  being  overawed  by  fear,  others  remaining 
silent  through  complaisance.  The  emperor  held  the  archbishop's  declara- 
tion to  be  a  fiill  constitutional  ratification  of  the  Interim,  and  prepared  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  it,  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.t 

Dunne  this  diet,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  landmve,  warmly 
tecondea  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  endeavoured  to  interest  uie  members  in 
behalf  of  that  unhappy  prince,  who  still  languished  In  confinement.  But 
Pharies,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  brought  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting 
any  request  that  came  from  such  a  resectable  body,  in  order  to  prevent 
Uieir  repi^esentations,  laid  before  the  diet  an  account  of  his  transactions 
with  the  landgrave,  together  with  the  motives  which  had  at  first  induced 
him  to  detain  that  prince  in  custody,  and  which  rendered  it  prudent,  as  he 
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sDegedy  to  keep  bira  sdll  under  restraint.  It  wat  no  easy  matter  to  |^ 
anj  good  reason  tor  an  action»  incapable  of  beiiw  justified.  But  be  tbouf^t 
me  most  *  fnyolous  pretexts  migbt  be  produced  m  an  asaemblj  tbe  mem* 
bers  of  wbicb  were  wiliing^  to  t^  deceived,  and  a&aid  of  uotbjne  so  much 
as  of  discoTeriitt^  tbat  tbej  saw  bis  conduct  in  its  true  colours.  Mis  account 
of  bis  own  conduct  was  accordingly  admitted  to  be  fully  satisfactaryt  and 
after  some  feeble  entreaties  tbat  be  would  extend  bis  cleraencj  to  nis  un- 
fortunate prisoner,  tbe  landgrave*s  concerns  were  no  more  mentioned.^ 

In  order  to  counterbalance  tbe  unfavourable  impression  wbicb  tbis 
mflexible  rigour  migbt  make^  Cbarles,  as  a  proof  tbat  nis  gratitude  was  no 
less  permanent  and  uncbangeable  tban  bis  resentment,  invested  Maurice  in 
tbe  electoral  dignity,  with  all  tbe  legal  formalities.  Tbe  ceremony  was 
perfonued,  witb  extra<»x)inary  pomp,  in  an  open  court,  so  near  tbe  apart- 
ment in  wbicb  tbe  degraded  elector  was  kept  a  prisoner,  tbat  he  couM 
view  it  from  bis  windows.  Even  tbis  insult  did  not  ruffle  bis  usual  tran- 
quillity ;  and  turning  bis  eyes  tbat  wa;^,  be  bebeld  a  prosperous  rival 
receiving  tbose  ensigns  of  dignity  of  whicb  be  ^d  been  stripped,  witbout 
uttering  one  sentiment  unbecoming  tbe  fortitude  tbat  be  bad  preserved 
amidst  all  bis  calamities.! 

Immediately  after  tbe  dissolution  of  tbe  diet,  die  emperOr  ordered  tbe 
Interim  to  be  published  in  tbe  German  as  well  as  Liatin  language*  It 
met  with  tbe  usual  reception  of  conciliating  schemes,  when  ]^rop<wed  to 
men  heated  with  disputation;  both  parties  declaimed  agamst  k  with 
equal  violence.  Tbe  protestants  condemned  it  as  a  system  cantafiung  tbe 
grossest  errors  of  popeiy,  disguised  witb  so  little  art,  tbat  it  could  impoae 
only  on  tbe  most  ignorant,  or  on  tbose  who,  by  wilfully  shutting  their 
eyes,  favoured  tbe  deception.  Tbe  papists  inveighed  against  it,  as  a 
work  in  which  some  doctrines  of  tbe  church  were  impiously  given  up, 
Others  meanly  concealed,  and  all  of  them  delivered  in  terms  ^culated 
rather  to  deceive  the  unwary,  than  to  instruct  tbe  ienorant,  or  to  reclaim 
such  as  were  enemies  to  the  truth.  While  the  Lumeran  dlivines  fiercely 
attacked  it  on  tbe  one  band,  the  general  of  tbe  Dominicans  witb  no  leas 
vehemence  impi^^ned  it  on  the  other.  But  at  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  coo- 
tents  of  the  Intenm  came  to  be  kno^vn,  tbe  indignation  of  the  couilieisand 
ecclesiastics  rose  to  tbe  ereatest  height.  They  exclaimed  against  tbt 
emperor's  profane  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal  function,  in  presuming 
'  with  the  concurrence  of  an  assemblyof  laymen,  to  define  articles  of  faim 
and  to  regulate  modes  of  worship.  They  compared  this  vash  deed  to  tbat 
of  Uzziab,  who,  witb  an  unhallowed  hand,  bad  touched  the  ark  of  God; 
or  to  tbe  bold  attempts  of  tbose  emperors,  who  had  rendered  their 
memory  detestable,  by  endeavouring  to  model  tbe  Christian  church 
accord  11^  to  their  pleasure.  They  even  affected  to  find  out  a  resemblance 
l)etween  tbe  emperor's  conduct  and  tbat  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  expressed 
their  fear  of  his  imitatine^  the  example  of  that  apostate,  by  usurping  the 
title' as  well  ^  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  head  of  tbe  church.  All, 
therefore,  contended  with  one  voice,  that  as  tbe  foundations  of  ecclesiisti- 
cal  authority  were  now  shaken,  and  the  whole  fabric  ready  4o  be  over^ 
tinned  by  a  new  enemy,  some  powerful  method  of  defence  sbould  be  pro- 
vided, and  a  vigorous  resistance  must  be  made,  in  tbe  beginning,  before  be 
grew  too  fbemidable  to  be  opposed. 

Tbe  pope,  whose  judgment  was  improved  by  longer  experience  in  mat 
transactions,  as  well  as  by  a  more  extensive  observation  of  human  afiairs, 
viewed  the  matter  witb  more  acute  discernment,  and  derived  comfort  fixxn 
tlie  very  circumstance  which  $lled  them  with  apprehension.  He  was 
astonished  that  a  prince  of  such  superior  sagacity  as  the  emperor,  should 
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be  so  intoxicated  wi6i  a  single  vfctoiy»  as  to  imagioe  that  he  might  chre 
law  to  mankind^  and  decide  even  in  those  matters,  with  re^^ard  to  which 
they  are  most  impatient  of  dominion.  He  saw  that  hy  joining  any  one  of 
the  contending  psurties  in  Gennany,  Charles  might  have  had  it  m  hjs  power 
to  have  <n>pr^sed  the  other,  but  that  the  presumption  of  success  haa  now 
mailed  him  with  the  vain  thought  of  his  being  able  to  domineer  over  both. 
He  foretold  that  a  system  which  all  attacked,  and  none  defended,  could  not 
be  of  long  duratiop.;  and  that,  for  this  reason;  there  was  no  need  of  hb 
viterposing  in  order  to  hasten  its  fall ;  for  as  soon  as  the  powerful  hand 
vojcn  now  upheld  it  was  withdrawn,  it  would  sink  of  its  own  accord,  and 
be  foigotten,  for  ever.* 

The  emperor,  fond  of  his  own  plan,  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  carry 
ipg  it  into  full  execution.  But  though  the  elector  Palatine,  the  electoi  oi 
Brandenbuig,  and  Maurice,  influenced  by  the  same  considerations  as 
Ibirmerlv,  seemed  leady  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  be  should 
ei^oin,  be  met  not  everywhere  with  a  like  obsequious  submission.  John 
man^uis  of  Brandenbuig  Anspach,  although  he  had  taken  part  with  great 
zeal  m  the  war  arainst  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  refused  to  renounce 
doctrines  which  be  held  to  be  sacred ;  and  reminding  the  emperor  of  the 
repeated  promises  which  he  had  given  his  protestant  allies,  of  allowing 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  he  daimecL  in  consequence  oT 
these,  to  be  exempted  from  receivii^  the  Interim.  Some  other  princes, 
also^  ventured  to  mention- the  same  scruples,  and  to  plead  the  same  indul- 
gence. But  OB  this,  as  on  other  trying  occasions,  the  firmness  of.  the  elector 
of  Saxony  was  most  distii^ished^  and  merited  the  hiebest  praise.  Charles, 
well  knowing  the  authority  of  his.  example  with  all  the  protestant  party, 
laboured  wi^  the  utmost  eainestness,  to  ^in  his  approbation  of  the 
Interim,  and  by  employ ii^  sometimes  promises  of  setting  him  at  liberty, 
sometimes  threats  ot  treating  him  with  greater  harshness,  attempted  alter- 
nately to  work  upon  his  hopes  and  bis  fears.  But  he  was  alike  regardless 
of  both.  AAer  naving  declared  bis  fixed  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  **l  cannot  now,"  said  he,  **  in  my  old  age,  abandon  the  prinr 
ciples  for  which  I  eariy  contended;  nor,  in  order  to  procure  freedom 
during  a  lew  declining  years,  will  I  betray  that  rood  cause^  on  account  of 
which  I  have  sufiferea  so  much,  and  am  still  wiDing  to  surcr.  Better  fbr 
me  to  eqjqy,  in  this  solitude,  the  esteem  of  virtuous  men,  together  with 
the  appnxmtion  of  my  own  conscience,  than  to  return  into  the  worid,  with 
the  imputation  and  guilt  of  apostacy,  to  disgrace  and  embitter  the  remam- 
der  of  my  days."  By  this  ro^nanimous  resolution,  he  set  his  countr|rmen 
a  pattern  of  conduct  so  veiy  different  from  that  which  the  emperor  wished 
him  to  have  exhibited  to  them,  that  it  drew  upon  him  fresh  marks  of  his 
displeasore.  The  rigour  of  his  confinement  was  increased ;  the  number 
of  nis  servants  abridged ;  the  Lutheran  clergymen,  who  had  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  attend  him,  were  dismissed ;  and  even  the  books  of  devotioiv 
which  had  been  his  chief  consolation  during  a  tedious  imprisonment,  were 
taken  finm  him.t  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  his  compamon  m  misfortune, 
did  not  maintain  the  same  coostaifcy.  His  patience  and  fortitude  were 
both  90  much  exhausted  by  the  lengtn  of  his  confinement,  that,  willing  to 
purchase  freedom  at  any  price,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  offerinj^  not  only 
to  approye  of  the  Interim,  but  to  yield  an  unreserved  submission  to  his 
will  m  eveiy  other  particular.  But  Charies  who  knew  that  whatever 
course  (he  lanc^rave  mieht  hold,  neither  his  example  nor  hn  authority 
would  prevail  on  his  children,  or  subjects  to  receive  the  Interim,  paid  no 
regard  to  his  oflfers.  He  was  kept  confined  as  strictly  as  ever ;  ana  while 
he  sufii^nsd  the  cniel  mortification  of  havioe  his  conduct  set  in  contrast  to 
that  of  the  elector,  he  dei^ived  not  the  smalh^  benefit  from  the  mean  st^ 
which  exposed  him  to  such  deserved  censure.}  * 
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But  it  was  fa  die  Iroperial  chiet  diat  Cfaaries  met  with  titemcMt  TiolenC 
opposition  to  the  Interim  These  small  commooweaithsy  the  citiaens  of 
which  were  accuMomed  to  liberty  and  indenendeooey  had  embraced  the 
doctnnesof  the  refonnatioD  when  they  were  lirst  polriithed^with  remaik*- 
hle  eigenitfss ;  the  bold  spirit  of  innoyation  being  peculianj  suited  to  the 
genius  of  free  goTemment.  Amone  them,  the  pvatostaot  teachers  bad 
made  die  greatest  number  of  prosefftes.  The  most  eminent  ctirines  of 
the  paity  were  settled  in  them  as  pastors.  By  having  the  directioo  of 
the  schoob  and  other  seminaries  of  learning*  they  had  tnoned  up  diadples^ 
who  were  as  well  instructed  id  the  articles  c(  their  faith,  as  they  were 
xealous  to  defend  them.  Such  persons  were  not  to  be  guided  by  example, 
or  swayed  by  authority  j  but  having  been  taught  to  emplor  their  own 
undentandiog  in  eiamimng  and  deciding  with  respect  to  the  points  in 
controversy,  they  thought  that  they  were  both  qualified  and  entided  to 
judge  for  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  Interim  were  known* 
they,  with  one  voice,  joined  m  refusing  to  admit  it.  Augsbuig,  Ufan, 
Strasbmi;,  Constance,  Bremen,  Magdemuigi  together  with  many  other 
towns  ofless  note,  presented  renxjutrances  to  the  emperor,  aettipr  ibrfli 
the  iirecular  and  unconstitutioDal  manner  hi  which  the  Interim  had  bee§ 
•nactec^and  beseeching  him  not  to  otkt  such  violence  to  their  coDScieocei^ 
HS  to  require  theu*  assent  to  a  form  of  dootrine  and  worship,  which  appeared 
to  them  repuenant  to  the  express  precepts  of  the  divine  law.  But  Charles 
bavioe  prevailed  on  so  many  princes  ot  the  empire  to  approve  of  his  new 
model,  was  not  much  moved  by  die  representatioos  of  oiose  ctties,  whkh, 
how  formidable  soever  they  mJght  have  proved,  if  thqr  couki  hm  been 
formed  into  one  body,  lay  so  remote  from  each  other,-aiat  it  was  easy  to 
qppress  them  separately,  before  it  was  ponible  for  them  to  unite. 

in  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  emperor  saw  it  to  be  requisite  dkat  hv 
measures  should  be  vigorous,  and  executed  with  such  rapidity  as  to  aUow 
BO  time  for  concertina  any  common  plan  of  opposition.  Havuig  laid  down 
this  maxim  as  the  rule  of  his  proceedings,  his  first  attempt  was  upon  the 
city  of  Augsbuig,  which,  though  overawed  b^r  the  presence  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  he  Knew  to  be  as  mu<£  dissatisfied  with  the  Interim  as  any  in  the 
empire.  He  ordered  one  body  of  these  trcwps  to  seize  the  gates ;  he 
posted  the  rest  in  diflbrent  quarters  of  the  dtjr ;  end  aasembliog  all  the 
buivesses  in  the  town-hall  [Aug.  3],  he,  by  his  sole  absolute  authority, 
published^ decree  abolishing  their  present  form  of  government, djasoiviiv 
all  their  corporatkins  and  fiatemities,  and  nominadog  a  small  number  <? 
perwins,  in  whom  he  vested  for  the  foture  all  the  powers  of  soveinment. 
Ekch  of  the  persons,  thus  chosen,  took  ah  oath  to  observe  ute  Interim. 
An  act  of  power  so  unprecedented  as  well  as  arbitrary,  which  excluded 
the  body  of  the  inhabitants  fixxn  any  share  in  the  government  of  their  own 
community,  and  sutyected  them  to  men  who  had  no  other  merit  than  theff 
servile  devotion  to  the  emperor's  will,  gave  general  disgust;  but  as  they 
duni  not  venture  upon  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  in  silence.* 
From  Augsbuig,  m  which  he  left  a  earrison,  he  proceeded  to  Ufan,  and 
new-modeJled  its  government  with  me  same  violent  hand;  he  seized 
such  of  their  pastors  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  InteriRi,  oooomitted  than 
to  prison,  an<'.  at  hb  departure  carried  them  along  with  him  in  chains.t 
B^  this  severity  be  not  only  secured  the  reception  of  the  Interim,  in  two 
Of  the  most  poweriul  cities,  but  gave  warning  to  Qie  rest  what  such  as 
conf^niied  refoctoiy  had  to  expect.  The  efibct  of  the  example  was  as 
great  as  be  could  have  wished ;  and  many  towns,  in  order  to  save  themsebes 
mm  the  like  treatment,  found  it  necessai^  to  comply  witk  what  he  en- 
joioed.  This  obedience,  extorted  by  the  ngour  of  authority,  produced  no 
change  in  the  sentiments  of  die  Germans,-9nd  extended  no  farther  than  to 
make  them  conform  so  far  to  what  he  requiied,  as  was  barehf  sufficient  to 
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•creeD  tbem  (mm  puniahmeiit  'f'he  protestant  preacbeis  accomnanied 
those  rel^ous  rites,  the  observatioB  of  which  the  iDteriin  prescribeo,  with 
such  an  explicatioo  of  their  tendency,  as  served  rather  to  confirm  than  to 
remove  the  scruDles  of  their  hearers  with  regard  to  thera.  The  peppla, 
many  of  whom  rad  giown  up  to  mature  years  since  the  establishment  ol 
the  reformed  religion,  and  never  known  any  other  form  of  public  worshiper 
beheld  die  pompous  psigeantiy  of  the  popish  service  with  contempt  or 
horror ;  and  in  most  places  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  who  returned  to  take 
possession  of  their  churches,  could  hardly  be  protected  from  insult,  or  their 
ministratioQS  from  interruption.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  com- 
pliance of  90  many  cities,  the  inhabitants  being  accustomea  to  freedon^ 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  power  which  now  oppressed  them. 
Their  understanding  as  well  as  inclination  revolted  against  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  hnposed  on  them  ;  and  though,  for  the  present,  they  con- 
cealed their  disgust  and  resentment,  it  was  evident  that  these  passions 
could  not  always  be  kept  under  restraint,  but  would  break  out  at  last  in 
effects  proportional  to  their  violence.* 

Charles,  however,  highly  pleased  with  having  bent  the  stubborn  spirit 
of  the  Germans  to  such  genend  submission,  departed  for  the  Low-Countries, 
fully  determined  to  compel  the  cities,  wfajch  still  stood  out,  to  receive  the 
Interim.  He  carried  his  two  prisoners,  the  elector  of  Sazoqy  and  land 
grave  of  Hesse,  aloQg  with  him,  either  because  he  durst  not  leave  tbsm 
behind  him  in  Crermany,  or  because  he  wished  to  ig^ive  his  countrymen  the 
Flemings  this  illustrious  proof  of  the  success  of  bis  arms,  and  tLe  extent 
of  his  power.  Before  Charles  arrived  at  Brussels  [Sept.  17],  he  was 
infiirmed  that  the  pope's  legates  at  Bolbgna  bad  dismissed  the  council  by 
an  indefinite  prorogation,  and  mat  the  prelates  assembled  there  haa 
returned  to  their  respective  countries.  Necessity  had  driven  the  pope  into 
Ihis  measure.  By  tne  secession  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  trans- 
lation, together  with  the  departure  of  others,  who  grew  weaiy  of  continuing 
in  a  place  where  they  were  not  suffered  io  proce^  to  business,  so  few  and 
such  inconsiderable  members  remained,  that  the  pompous  appellation  of  a 
General  Coimcil  could  not,  with  decency,  be  bestowed  anv  longer  up6n 
tbem.  Paul  had  no  choice  but  to  dissolve  an  assembly  which  was  become 
the  ol^ect  of  contempt,  and  exhibited  to  all  Christendom  a  most  glaring 
proof  of  the  impotence  of  the  Romish  see.  But  unavoidable  as  the  mea- 
sure was,  it  lay  o(>en  to  be  unfavourably  interpreted,  and  had  the  appear- 
tnce  of  withdrawing  the  remedy,  at  the  veiy  time  when  those  for  whose 
recovery  it  was  provided,  were  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  its  virtue, 
tnd  to  maJce  trial  of  its  efficacy.  Charles  did  not  fail  to  put  this  feon- 
itmctioQ  on  ,the  conduct  of  the  pope ;  and  by  an  artful  comparison  of  his 
own  efibrts  to  suppress  heresy,  with  PauPs  scandalous  inattention  to  a  point 
10  essential,  he  endeavoured  to  render  the  pontiff  odious  to  all  zealous 
catholics.  At  the  same  time  he  commanded  the  prelates  of  his  faction  to 
nm^  at  Trent,  that  the  council  might  still  appear  to  have  a  beiitt^,  and 
Qo^t  be  ready,  whenever  it  was  thought  expedient,  to  resume  its  (felibe- 
tations  for  the  good  of  the  church.t 

The  motive  of  Charles's  journey  to  the  Low-Countries,  besides  gratifying 
his  favourite  passion  of  travelling  from  one  part  of  his  dominions  to  another, 
was  to  receive  Philip  his  only  son.  who  was  now  in  the  twenty-first  year 
cf  his  age,  and  whom  he  haa  called  thither,  not  only  that  he  might  be 
seoqgnised  by  the  states  of  the  Netherlands  as  heir^apparent.  but  in  order 
to  facilitate  ue  execution  of  a  vast  scheme,  the  ol^ect  of  which,  and  the 
reception  it  met  with,  shall  be  bereaAer  explained.  Philip  havine  left  the 
foveinment  of  Spain  to  Maximiliai^  Ferdinand's  eldest  son,  to  whom  thf 
«nperor  l^d  given  the  princess  Mary  his  daughter  in  marriage,  eipbarkeg 
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fer  Italy,  attended  by  a  Dtnnerous  retinue  of  Spanish  nobles.*  The  squauron 
which  escorted  him,  was  commaoded  by  Andrew  Doria,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  insisted  on  the  honour  of  perfonning,  in  person, 
the  same  duty  to  the  son,  which  he  had  often  dischaiged  towards  the 
father.  He  landed  safely  at  Genoa  j^Nov.  fS]  ;  &om  thence  he  went  to 
Mils',  and  proceeding  through  (lermany.  arrived  at  the  Imperial  court  in 
Brussels  [April  !,  1649].  The  states  of  Brabant,  in  the  6i8t  place,  and 
those  of  tne  other  provinces  in  their  order,  acknowledged  his  right  of  suc- 
cession in  common  form,  and  he  look  the  customair  oath  to  preserve  all 
their  privileges  inviolate.t  In  all  the  towns  of  the;  Low-Countries  through 
which  Philip  passed,  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  pomp.  Nothing 
that  could  either  express  the  respect  of  the  people,  or  contribute  to  his 
amusement,  was  neglected ;  pageants,  tournaments,  and  public  8i>ectades 
of  every  kind,  were  exhibited  with  that  expensive  magnificence  which  com- 
mercial nations  a^e  fond  of  displaying,  when,  on  any  occasion,  they  depart 
from  their  usual  maxims  of  frugality.  But  amidst  these  scenes  of  festivitr 
and  pleasure,  Philip's  natural  severity  of  temper  wa»  discernible.  Youm 
itself  could  not  render  him  agreeable,  nor  his  oeing  a  candidate  for  power 
form  him  to  courtesy.  He  maintained  a  haughty  reserve  in  hit  behaviour, 
and  discovered  such  manifest  partiality  towaros  his  Spanish  attendants, 
together  with  such  an  avowed  prefe^nce  to  the  manners  of  their  countiy, 
as  highly  disgusted  the  Flemings,  and  g^i^e  "rise  to  that  antipadiy,  which 
afterwards  occasioned  a  revolution  so  fatal  to  him  in  that  part  of  his 
dominions.^ 

Charles  was  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by  a  violent  attadc  of  die 
gout,  which  returned  upon  him  so  freouently,  and  with  such  increasing 
riolence,  that  it  had  broken,  to  a  great  degree,  the  vigour  of  his  constitu- 
tion. He  nevertheless  did  not  slacken  his  endeavours  to  enforce  the  Inte- 
rim. The  inhabitants  of  Strasburg,  after  a  long  stn^Ie,  found  it  necessaiy 
to  yield  obedience ;  those  of  Constance,  who  had  taken  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  were  compelled  by  force,  hot  only  to  tonform  to  the  Interim,  but 
to  renounce  their  privilqi^s  as  a  free  city,  to  do  homage  to  Ferdinand' as 
archduke  of  Austria,  ancf  as  his  vassals,  to  admit  an  Austrian  governor  and 
ffarrison.§  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubeck,  were  the  only 
imperial  cide?  of  note  that  still  continued  refractoiy 
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Wrtlb  Charles  .aboured*  with  such  unwearied  industry,  to  persuade  or 
to  force  the  protestants  to  Mopt  his  regulations  with  respect  to  t^ligioo,the 
effects  of  his  steadiness  In  the  execution  of  his  plan  were  reiidenKl  less  con- 
siderable by  his  rupture  with  the  pope,  which  daily  increased.  The  firm 
resolution  which  the  emperor  seemed  to  have  taken  against  lestoriiK^  Pla- 
centia,  together  with  his  repeated  encroachinents  on  the  ecclesiastical  juns- 
diction,  not  only  by  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Interim,  but  by  his 
attempt  to  re-asseipble  the  council  at  Trent,  exasperated  Paul  to  the  ut- 
inost,  whoi,  with  the  weakness  incident  to  old  age,  grew  more  attached  to 
ois  family,  and  more  jealous  of  his  authorirp,  as  he  advanced  in  years. 
Pushed  on  by  these  passions,  he  made  new  erforts  to  draw  the  French  kii^ 
Into  an  alliance  against  the  emperor  :||  but  finding  that  nK>narch,  tiotwith- 
■tanding  the  hereditary  enmity  between  him  and  Charles,  and  the  jealousy 
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with  which  be  mwed.  the  tuccessfid,  progress  of  the  Iraperfal  annsy  as 
ODWiUiag  ki  fonqed^  to  inrolve  bimseu  in  immediate  hostilities,  he  was 
oblif^  to  contract  bis  views,  and  to  think  of  preventing  future  encroaco- 
me<ib»  since  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  inflict  y^igeaoce  on  account  o(  those 
which  werepast  ^  For  thi»  purpose,  he  determined  lo  recall  his  ^rant  of 
Parma  and  Ptkcentia,  and  afterdeclarin^  them  to  be  re-annexed  to  Sie  holj 
lee,  to  indemnify  bis  rrandson  Octavio  by  a  new  establishment  b  tfale 
•cclesiastical  state.  By  this  expedient  he  noped  to  g^n  two  point?  of  no 
maJI  consequence.  He,  £rst  of  all,  rendered  his  possession  of  Parma  more 
secure ;  as  toe  emperor  would  be  more  cautious  of  invading  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  thoi^h  he  might  seize  without  scruple  „a  town  belonging  to 
the  bouse  of  Farnese.  In  the  next  i>lace,  he  woulci  acquire  a  better  chance 
of  recovering  Placentia,  as  his  sdicitafions  to  that  ejQTect  might  decently  be 
inged  with  greater  importunitj,and  would  infallibly  be  attended  with  greater 
effect,  when  he  was  considered  not  as  pleading  the  cause  of  his  ownfamily, 
but  as  an  advocate  for  the  interest  of  the  ho^  see.  fiut  while  Paul  was 
pridii^  himself  on  this  device,  as  a  happy  refinement  in  policy,  Octavio,  an 
ambitious  and  higb-spirited  ^ouiig  man,  who  could  not  bear  with  patience 
to  be  spoiled  of  one  half  of  his  territories  by  the  rapaciousness  of  his  father* 
in-law,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of  his  grandfather, 
took  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  plap  fatal  to  his 
interest.  He  set  out  secretly  from  Rome,  and  having  first  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Parma,  which  attempt  was  frustated  by  the  fidelity  of  the  governor 
to  whom  the  pope  had  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  town,  he  made  >pver- 
tures  to  the  emperof^  of  renouncing  all  connexion  with  the  pope,  and  of 
dependiog  entirely  on  him  for  his  future  fortune.  This  unexpected  defec- 
tion of  one  of  the  pope's  own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated, 
almost  to  madness,  a  mind  peevish  with  old  age ;  and  there  was  no  degree 
of  severity  to  which  Paul  might  not  have  proceeded  against  a  grandson 
whom  he  reproached  as  an  unnatural  apostate.  But,  happily  (or  Octavio, 
death  prevented  his  carrying  into  execution  the  harsh  resolutions  which  he 
had  taken  with  respect  to  hitn,  and  put  an  end  to  his  pontificate  in  the  six- 
teendi  year  of  hisadministrattion,  and  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.* 

*  Among  many  inHapoM  oTthe  craduUty  or  weaknen  of  hliloriant  lo  attritMiting  the  death  of 
OhmrfcHii  penoMcet  toeztraordiDary  causei,  ihia  is  one.  Almoet  all  the  hteorians  of  the  aUoeeodl 
eenuuy  Mrm,  Umt  the  deaUi  of  Paul  ni.  was  occarfoned  by  the  violent  pSMions  which  the 
behaviour  of  his  pmndioo  excited ;  that  bd Of  Informed,  while  he  was  refreehing  hinieelf  In  one  of  hia 
prdens  near  Rome,  of  OeUvlo's  attempt  on  Parma,  as  well  as  of  bis  negotiations  with  the  emperor 
fiy  means  of  G<mssga,  he  (Unted  away,  coatfaiued  some  hours  In  a  swoon,  then  became  fevMsh* 
and  died  whhiaUiree  days.  Thtob  the  account  aWea  of  It  by  Thnanus,  lib.  vi.  911.  Adrlanilstnr.^ 
suol  Tempi,  Ub.  vIL  480,  and  by  Father  Paul,  S80.  Even  caMinai  Pallavicini,  better  Informed  than 
aay  writer  withtegard  to  the  events  which  happened  In  the  papal  court,  and  when  not  warped  by 
pl^^MUee  or  systen^  movaaceorate  Inielating  theok,  sgiMs  with  their  narrative  In  its  chWclicu&w 
atanoes.  PaDav.  b.  H.  7i.  Pantta,  who  wrote  his  history  by  command  ofthe  senate  of  Vealee,  relates 
hia  the  same  manner.  Hislorlcl  Venez.  vol.  Iv.  SIS.  But  there  wai  no  occasion  to  search  for  any 
earaordinary  cause  to  account  fi>r  the  death  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-two.  Thel«  remains  anaa- 
Ihentk  aeeoont  of  this  event,  in  whkh  we  find  none  of  those  marvellous  circnawtaoces  of  which  the 
htstorlansare  sofond.  The  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  wlio  was  intrusted  with  the  aflkirs  of  France  at  the 
eaortof  Rome,  and  M.  D*Urft,  Henrf»  ambassador  in  ordinary  there,' wrote  an  account  to  that  • 
mooaich  oTthe  allUr  ofParma,  andof the pope*s  death.  By  theielt  appears,  that Octavlo'satteaipl 
10  aorprfoePaima,  was  SMde  on  the  twentieth  of  October;  that  next  day  hi  the  evening,  and  not 
while  be  was  airing  himaelf  In  the  gardens  of  Monte  Cavallo,  the  pope  received  Intelligence  of  what 
ha  had  done;  that  be  was  seized  with  such  a  transport  of  passion,  and  cried  so  bitterly,  thai  his 
valoe  was  heard  In  several  apartments  of  the  ]    " 

ghreaa  audience  to  the  cardinal  c'*" 

wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  not  t 


irtmentsof  the  palace ;  thataezt  day,howei^,  he  was  so  weU  as  lo 
ftl  of  Ferrara,  and  to  go  through  bosinefls  of  diflbrent  kinds ;  that  Octavio 
to  cardinal  Farnese  his  brother,  Intimating  hii  resohitlon  of  throwtaig 


Mem.  de  RMer,  U.  947.  By  a  lettiBr  of  M.  D*Urfe,  Nov.  5,  it  appearsthat  the  popewa*  in  such  jood 
health,  that  on  OetUrd  of  that  aioQth  be  had  celebrated  tte  annlvepary  of  his  coronating  with  the 
woal  solemnities.  IMdem.t5l.  By  another  letter  fhmi  the  same  peraon,  we  team,  that  on  Uie  sixth 
of  November  a  catarrh  or  defluxlon  Ml  down  on  the  pope*s  Inngs,  wHh  Mch  dangerous  symptoms^ 
that  his  life  was  ioimediaiely  despaired  oC  RM.SSS.  Andbvafblrd  leCterwearehifhrmed,Uial 
ha  died  November  the  tenth.  In  none  of  these  letters  is  his  death  imputed  to  any  extraordbiary 
caoae.  h  appeaia,  that  man  then  twenty  days  elapsed  between  Octavio*b  attempt  on  Parma  and 
the  death  of  his  graadfether,  and  that  the  dhwase  was  the  natval  aflbd  of  old  age,  and  noCoMaf 


1  hy  vioteaceof  pasrioo. 
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iSCiO.]  As  lUievcDt had  beeafeDf  expected,  fl»ei«wM  all  extoopi^ 
ooscoune  ef  cardinals  at  Rome  ;  and  tbe  Tarious  competitors  hMrmg  had 
time  to  Ibnn  their  parties,  and  to  concert  their  measures,  their  ainbitias 
lHid  intrines  protracted  the  coodaTe  to  apneat  len|^    The  Imperial  and 
"^  oehtactioi 


French  taction  strove,  with  emulation,  to  promote  one  of  their  own  i 
her,  and  bad,  by  tuns,  the  proq>ect  of  success.  But  as  Paul,  duriq^  a 
lokg  pontificate,  had  raised  many  to  the  pmrple,  and  those  chieftf  peisone 
of  eminent  abilities,  as  well  as  zealoushr  devoted  to  his  family,  cardind 
Faiuese  had  the  commatod  of  a  powerfiu  and  united  squadron,  hj  whose 
address  and  firmness  he  exalted  to  the  papal  throne  the  cardinal  di  Monte 
{Feb.  7],  whom  Paul  bad  employed  as  bb  iMincif>al  legate  in  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  trusted  with  his  most  secret  intentions.  He  assumed  the 
name  of  Julius  III.,  and  in  order  to  express  his  gratitude  towards  his  bene- 
factor, the  fint  act  of  his  administration  was  to  put  Octavio  Famese  in 
possession  of  Parma.  Wben  tte  injuiy^  which  he  did  to  the  Mr  see,  by 
alienating  a  temtonr  of  such  ratue,  was  mentioned  by  some  of  the  cardi- 
nals, be  briskly  replied,  "That  he  would  rather  be  a  poor  pojpe,  witb  (he 
reputation  of  a  gentleman,  than  a  rich  one,  with  the  imiamy  of  having  ^ 
gotten  the  obligations  conterred  Upon  him,  and  the  promises  which  he  bad 
made.'**  But  aH  the  lustre  of  this  candour  or  generosity  he  quickly  ef&ced 
by  an  action  most  shockingly  indecent.  Acc^ing  to  an  ancient  and  «.9lah- 
lished  practice,  every  pope  upon  his  election  ooouders  it  as  his  privilM 
to  bestow,  on  whom  he  pleases,  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  falls  to  be  as- 
posed  of  by  hn  being  mvested  with  the  triple  crowik  Jolius,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  sacred  Gollege,~  conferred  this  mark  of  distraction, 
toother  with  ample  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  right  of  beanng  bis 
name  and  arms,  upon  one  Innocent,  a  youth  of  Sixteen,  bom  of  obscure 
parents,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ai>e,  from  his  having  been  trusted  , 
With  the  care  of  an  animal  of  that  species,  in  the  cardinal  di  Monte's 
family.  Such  a  prostitution  of  tfie  highest  dignity  in  the  church  would 
have  given  offence,  even  in  those  daric  periods,  when  the  credidous  super- 
stition of  tbe  people  emboldened  ecclesiastics  to  venture  on  the  most  Ba- 
grant  violations  of  decorum.  But  in  an  enlightened  am,  when,  by  ite 
progress  of  knowledge  and  j>b]losophy,  tbe  obli^ttons  of  duty  and  deceiKy 

blind  veneration  for  the  pontifical  cbarac 


were  better  understood^  when  a  bli ,.. , ^ 

ter  was  eveir  where  abated,  and  one  lialf  of  Cfainstendom  in  open  rebel- 
lion acainst  tbe  papal  see,  this  action  was  viewed  with  horror.  Kome  was 
immediately  filled  with  libels  and  pasouinades,  which  imputed  the  pope's 
^travaeant  regard  for  such  an  unworthy  object  to  tbe  most  crimiiial  pas- 
sions. The  protestants  exclaimed  against  tne  absurdity  of  suppodi^  that 
the  infallible  spirit  of  divine  truth  could  dwell  in  a  breast  so  impure,  and 
called  more  loudty  than  ever,  and  witb  greater  appearance  of  justice,  for 
tbe  immediate  and  thorough  reformation  of  a  church,  the  head  of  which 
was  a  disgrace  te  tbe  Christian  name.t  The  rest  of  the  poDe's  conduct 
was  of  a  piece  with  this  first  specimen  of  his  dispositions.  Having  now 
reached  tne  summit  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  he  seemed  eager  to  indem 
nify  himself,  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  desires^  for  the  sell 
denial  or  dissimulatkm  which  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  practise  while 
in  a  subordinate  station.  He  became  earless,  to  so  great  a  degree,  of  lA 
serious  business,  that  be  could  seldom  be  brou^t  to  attend  to  it,  bat  m 
cases  of  extreme  necessity;  and  giving  up  himself  to  amusements  and 
dissipation  of  every  kind,  ne  imitated  the  luxurious  elegance  of  Leo  rather 
than  the  severe  virtue  oi  Adrian^  tbe  latter  of  which,  it  was  necessary  to 
display,  in  contending  with  a  sect  which  derived  great  credit  from  the 
rigid  and  austere  manners  of  its  teachers.^ 

^1^'^iSJ'^*^*  t8liM.«8.   F.Pal,SBL   Pilltv.a71   Tbuaa  BKvLSia^ 
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The  pope,lK>we?er,  ready  to  fulfil  his  eng;ag;etnent8  to  the  fkroilrcif 
Fameset  discovered  no  inclination  to  observe  the  oath,  which  each  carcram] 
had  taken  when  he  entered  the  conclave,  that  if  the  choice  should  fall  oa 
hinot  he  would  immediately  call  the  council  (o  reassume  its  deliberatiaQa. 
Julius  knew,  by  experience,  how  difficult  it  was  to  confine  such  a  body  Of 
men  within  the  narrow  limits  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  see  of  Rone 
to  prescribe ;  and  how  easily  the  zeal  of  some  members,  the  rashness  of 
others,  or  the  suggestions  oi  the  princes^ on  whom  they  depended,  might 
precipitate  a  popular  and  ui^vemable  assembly  into  iorbiaden  inquiries, 
as  well  as  dan^rous  decisions.  He  wished,  for  these  reasons,  to  have 
eluded  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  gave  an  ambiguous  answer  to  the 
first  proposals  which  were  made  to  him  by  the  emperor,  with  regard  to 
that  matter.  But  Charles,  either  from  his  natural  obstinacy  in  adhering  to 
the  measures  which  be  had  once  adopted,  or  from  the  mere  pride  of  accom- 
plishing what  was  held  to  be  almost  impossible,  persisted  m  his  resolutio:. 
af  forcing  the  protestanls  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Having 
persuaded  himself,  that  the  authontative  decisions  of  the  council  might  be 
employed  with  efficacy  in  combating  their  prejudices,  he,  in  consequence 
of  that  persuasion,  continued  to  solicit  earnestly  that  a  new  bull  of  convo- 
cation might  be  issued:  and  the  pope  could  not,  with  decency,  reject  thai 
request.  When  Julius  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
council,  he  endeavoured  to  take  to  himself  all  the  merit  of  havii^  procured 
tiie  meeting  of  an  assembly,  which  was  the  object  of  such  general  desire 
and  expectation.  A  congregation  of-  cardinals,  to  whom  he  referred  the 
consideration  of  what  was  necessary  for  restorir^  peace  to  the  church, 
recommended,  by  his  direction,  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council,  as  the 
mo^  effectual  expedient  for  that  purpose ;  and  as  the  new  heresies  n^;ed 
wkh  the  greatest  violence  in  Germany,  they  proposed  Trent  as  the  ip&ce 
^  its  meeting,  that,  by  a  near  inspectioirof  the  evil,  the  lemedy  might  be 
applied  with  greater  discernment  and  certainty  of  success.  The  pope 
warrnly  app^ved  of  this  advice,  which  he  himself  had  dictated,  and  sent 
nuncios  to  the  Imperial  and  French  courts,  in  order  to  make  known  bb 
btentions.* 

About  this  time,  the  emperor  had  summoned  a  new  diet  to  meet  at 
Augsburg,  in  ordef  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  Interim,  and  to  pro 
cure  a  more^  authentic  act  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  empire,  acknow- 
led^'ng  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  as  well  as  an  explicit  promise  of 
eoBtorming  to  its  decrees.  He  appeared  there  in  person,  together  with  hb 
son  the  prince  of  Spain  [June  251.  Few  electors  were  present,  but  all 
sent  deputies  in  their  name.  Chanes,  notwithstandit^  the  despotic  autho- 
rity wini  which  he  had  given  law  in  the  empire  during  two  years,  knew 
that  the  spirit  of  independence  among  the  Germans  was  not  entirely  sub- 
dued, ana  for  that  reason  took  care  to  overawe  the  diet  by  a  considerable 
body  of  Spanish  troops  which  escorted  him  thither.  The  first  point  sub- 
nitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  diet,  was  the  necessity  of  Dokling  a 
oouncil.  All  the  popish  members  agreed,  without  difficulty^  that  the  meet- 
ing of  that  assembly  should  be  renewed  at  Trent,  suid  promised  an  implicit 
acquiescence  in  its  decrees.  The  protestants,  intimidated  and  disuoitecL 
ttust  have  fblk>wed  their  example,  and  the  resolution  of  the  diet  would 
haTe  pioved  unanimous,  if  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  not  begun  at  this  time 
to  disclose  new  intentions,  and  to  act  a  part  very  different  Jrom  that  which 
he  bad  so  long  assumed. 

Bj  an  artfuJ  dissimulation  of  his  own  sentiments,  by  address  in  paying 
court  to  the  emperor ;  and  by  the  seeming  zeal  with  whidi  he  forwarded 
all  hb  ambitious  schemes,  Maurice  had  raised  himself  to  the  electoral  d%>- 
aity ;  and  having  added  the  dominions  of  the  elder  bianch  of  Ifae  Saxon 
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AttBity  to  bift  own^  be  was  becoooe  tbe  moet  powerful  prioce  in  Gemanj. 
But  bis  lor^  and  mtimate  union  witb  tbe  emperor  bad  afibrded  him  tnaqj 
opportunities  of  observinij;  narrowly  the  dangeioui  tenden^  of  that  moo- 
ifch'S  schemes.  He  saw  tbe  yoke  that  was  preparing  for  bis  country ;  and 
firomtbe  rapid  at  well  as  formidable  progress  (m*  tbe  imperial  ijower,  was 
convinced  that  but  a  few  steps  more  remained  to  be  taken,  in  order  to 
vender  Charles  as  absolute  a  monarch  in  Germany  as  be  bad  become  in 
Spain.  Tbe  more  eminent  tbe  condition  was  to  which  be  himself  had 
been  exalted,  tbe  more  solicitoun  did  Maurice  naturally  become  to  main 
tain  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  tbe  more  did  be  dread  tbe  tboiiights 
desoendir^  nom  tbe  rank  of  a  prince  aknoil  independent,  to  that  of  a 
vassal  subject  to  the  commands  of  a  master.  At  the  same  time  be  per- 
ceived that  Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  rigid  conibrmity  to  tbe  doc- 
trines and  rites  of  tbe  Romish  cbarcb,  in^ead  of  allowing  liberty  o(  cqd- 
aclence,  tbe  promise  of  which  bad  allured  several  protestant  princes  to 
•asbt  him  in  the  war  aurainst  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  As  he  bim- 
•elt  notwithstanding  all  tbe  compliances  which  be  bad  made  from  motives 
jof  interest,  or  an  excess  of  confidence  in  tbe  emperor,  was  sincere^jr 
attached  to  tbe  Lutheran  tenets,  be  determined  not  to  be  a  tame  spectator 
of  tbe  overthrow  of  a  system  which  he  believed  to  be  founded  in  truth. 
,  This  resolution,  flowing  from  a  love  of  liberty,  or  zeal  for  religion,  was 
ftiengtbened  bv  politicarand  interested  considerations.  In  that  ekvated 
station  in  whicn  Maurice  was  now  placed,  new  and  more  extensive  pros- 
pects opened  to  bis  view.  His  rank  and  power  entitled  him  to  be  tbe  bead 
of  the  prot^tants  in  the  empire.  His  predecessor,  tbe  deeded  ekctoc, 
witb  inferior  abilities,  and  territories  less  considerable,  badacauired  such 
an  ascendant  over  the  councils  of  the  party;  and  Maurice  neither  wanted 
discernment  to  see  the  advantage  of  this  pre-eminence,  nor  ambition  to 
aim  at  attaining  it.  But  he  found  hhnself  in  a  situation  which  renderu) 
the  attempt  no  less  difficult,  than  tbe  object  of  it  was  important  On  tht 
one  band,  tbe  connection  which  be  bad  formed  with  the  emperor  was  so 
intimate,  that  be  could  scarcel]^  hope  to  take  sm  step  which  tended  to 
dissolve  it,  without  alarming  bis  iealousy,  and  arawmg  on  himse4f  tbe 
whole  weight  of  that  power,  whicn  had  cnished  the  greatest  coDfederacy 
ever  formed  in  Germany.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  be  had 
brought  on  tbe  protestant  party  were  so  recent,  as  well  as  ereat,  that  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  regain  their  confidence^  or  to  raftf  and  reani- 
mate  a  body  ader  he  himself  had  been  tbe  chief  instrument  in  breaking 
its  union  and  vigour.  These  considerations  yrere  sufficient  to  have  dis- 
couraged any  person  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous  than  Maurice's.  But  to 
him  me  grandeur  and  difficulty  of  tbe  enterprise  were  allurements ;  and 
he  boldly  resolved  on  measures,  tbe  idea  of  which  a  igenius  of  an  inferior 
order  could  not  have  conceived,  or  would  have  trembled  at  the  thoughts  c/ 
the  danger  that  attended  the  execution  of  them. 

His  passions  concurred  with  bis  interest  in  confirming  this  resolutmo; 
and  tbe  resentment  excited  by  an  iqjury,  which  he  sensibly  felt,  added  new 
iarce  to  tbe  motives  for  opposing  tbe  emperor,  which  sound  policy  sug- 
gested. Maurice,  by  bis  autbcmty,  bad  prevailed  on  tbe  landgrave  of 
Hesse  to  put  bis  person  in  tbe  emperor's  power,  and  bad  obtained  a  pro- 
mise from  the  Imperial  ministers  that  he  should  not  be  detained  a  prisoner. 
This  had  been  violated  in  tbe  manner  abead^  related.  Tbe  unhappy 
landgrave  exclaimed  as  loudly  against  bis  son-in-law  as  against  Charles. 
The  princes  of  Hesse  incessantly  required  Maurice  to  fuml  his  engage- 
ments, to  d^r  father,  who  had  lost  bis  liberty  liy  trusting  to  bin ;  and  all 
Germanv  suspected  him  of  having  betrayed,  to  an  implacalje  enemy,  tht 
'friend  wboro  he  was  most  bound  to  protect  Roused  hj  these  solicitatiou 
or  leproaches,  as  well  as  prompted  by  duty  and  affection  to  bis  fatbei^in- 
law,  Maurice  had  employed  not  only  entreaties  but  remonstrances  in  order 
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^pmiiTe his  releaie.  All  diese  Charles  had  disregarded ;  and  tfie  shame 
of  having:  been  first  deoeiredv  and  tbenslMted,  by  a. prince  whom  be  bad 
aerved  with  zeal  as  well  as  success^  which  merited  a  reij  ditferent  retum, 
wade  such  a  <leep  impression  on  Maurice,  that  be  waited  with  impatience 
Sot  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged. 

The  utmost  caution  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  address  were  requisite 
ID  taking  every  step  towards  this  end ;  as  be  had  to  guard,  on^he  one  hand, 
against  giving  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor ;  wMte,  on  the  other, 
tomething  comiderable  and  explicit  was  necessary  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
Ngain  the  confidence  of  the  protestant  party.  Maurice  bad  accordingly 
applied  all  bis  powers  of  ^  and  dissimulation  to  attain  both  these  points. 
Ais  he  knew  Charles  to  be  inflexible  with  regard  to  the  submission  which 
he  reauired  to  the  Interim,  he  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  whether  he 
abould  establish  Ihat  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  his  dominions :  but 
being  sensible  how  odious  it  was  to  bis  subjects,  instead  of  violently 
imposing  it  on  them  by  the  mere  terror  of  authority,  as  had  been  done  m 
other  parts  of  Germany,  he  endeavoured  to  render  their  obedience  a 
yokmtary  c|^d  of  their  own.  For  this  purpose,  he  bad  assembled  the 
deigy  of  his  countiy  at  Leipsic,  and  had  laid  the  Interim  before  them, 
together  with  the  reasons  which  made  it  necessary  to  conform  to  it.  He 
had  gained  some  of  them  by  promises,  others  he  had  wrought  upon  by 
threats,  and  all  were  intimidated  by  the  ri^ur  with  which  d>edience  to 
the  Interks  was  extorted  in  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Even  Melanc- 
tboo,  whose  merit  of  every  kind  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  among  the 
protestant  divines,  being  now  deprived  of  the  manly  counsels  of  Luther, 
which  were  wont  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude,  and  to  preserve  him  steady 
amidst  the  storms  and  dangers  that  threatened  the  church,  was  seduced 
intD  unwarrantable  concessions,  by  the  timidity  t>f  his  temper,  his  fbnd 
desire  of  peace,  and  his  excessive  complaisance  towards  persons  of  high 
rank.  By  his  aiguments  and  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maurice's  address, 
the  assembly  was  prevailed  on  to  declare,  **  that,  in  points  which  were 
puvetf  indiferent,  obedience  was  due  to  the  commands  of  a  lawful  supe^ 
rior.''^  Founding  upon  this  maxim,  no  less  incontrovertible  in  theory,  than 
dangerous  when  carried  into  practice,  especially  in  religious  matters,  many 
of  the  protestant  ecclesiastics  whom' Maurice  consulted,  proceeded  to 
class,  among  the  number  of  things  Indifferent,  several  doctrines,  which 
Luther  had  pointed  out  as  gross  and  pernicious  errors  in  the  Romish  creed ; 
and  placing  m  the  same  rank  many  of  those  r^hts  which  distinguished  the 
reibnned  mm  (he  popish  worship,  they  exhorted  their  people  to  complf 
with  the  emperor^s  injunctions  concerning  these  particulars.^ 

By  this  dexterous  conduct,  the  introduction  of  the  Interim  excited  none 
of  tnose  viol«H  convulskms  in  Saxony  which  it  occasioned  in  oth^^*  pric^ 
▼ioces.  But  though  the  Saxons  submitted,  the  more  zealous  Litherans 
exclaimed  against  Melancthon  and  his  associates,  as  false  brethren,  who 
were  either  so  wicked  as  to  apostatize  from' the  truth  altogether j  or  so 
crafty  as  to  betray  it  1^  subtle  distinctions ;  or  so  feeble^pirited  as  to 
g^e  it  up  from  pusillanimity  and  criminal  complaisance  toapnnce,  capabie 
of  sacrificing  to  his  political  interest  that  which  he  himself  r«arded  as 
most  sacred.  Maurice,  being  conynous  what  a  colotfl"  of  probability  his 
past  conduct  gave  to  those  accusations,  as  weH  as  9^raki  of  losmg  entirely 
the  oonfidence  of  the  protesUnts,  issued  a  declaratbn  containing  professions 
of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  of  his  resolution  to 
guard  against  aH  the  errors  or  ench>achmenB  of  the  papal  see.t 

Having  gone  so  fiu*  in  order  to  remove  the  fears  and  jeakMuies  of  the 
piolestants,  he  found  it  necessary  to  effiice  the  impression  which  such  a 
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(tedaiatioiimigllt  nake  upon  the  emperor.  For  that  puip<iae»  be  not  on^ 
nnewed  his  |>rofe88ion8  of  an  inviolable  adherence  to  bis  alliance  win 
him,  but  as  tne  city  of  Ma^ebuig  still  persisted  in  rejecting  the  Interioh 
he  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  and  instantly  set  about  levyinr 
troops  to  be  empbyed  in  that  service.  This  damped  all  the  hopes  wnici 
the  protestants  began  to  conceive  of  Maurice,  in  consequence  of  his  decla- 
ration, and  left  them  mcne  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  his  real  intentions. 
Their  former  suspicion  and  distrust  of  him  revived,  and  the  divines  of 
Maedebuig  filled  Germany  with  writings  in  which  they  represented  hioi 
as  the  most  iprmidable  enemy  of  the  protestant  religion,  who  treacherously 
assumed  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  its  interest^  that  he  might  more  effectu- 
ally eiecute  bia  schemes  for  its  destruction. 

Thh  charge,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  recent  facts,  as  well  as  by 
bis  present  dubious  conduct,  gained  such  universal  credit,  that  Mauriot 
was  obliged  to  take  a  vigorous  step  in  his  own  vindication.  As  soon  as  the 
reassembling  of  the  council  at  Trent  was  proposed  in  (he  diet,  his  am- 
bassadors protested  that  their  master  woulo  not  acknowledge  its  authority, 
unless  all  the  points  which  bad  been  already  decided  there,  wene  reviewea, 
and  considered  as  still  undetermined ;  unless  the  protestant  cuvines  had  a 
full  hearing  eranted  them,  and  were  allowed  a  decisive  voice  in  tbe  council ; 
and- unless  tne  pope  renounced  his  pretensions  to  preside  in  the  couRcil, 
engaged  to  submit  tq  its  decrees,  and  to  absolve  the  bishops  from  their 
oaUi  of  obedience,  that  they  might  deliver  their  sentiments  with  mater 
freedom.  These  demands,  which  were  hu^her  than  any  that  the  retormers 
had  ventured  to  make,  even  when  the  zealof  their  paity  was  warmest^or 
their  a^irs  most  j>rosperous,  counterbalanced  in  some  (Kgree,  the  impres- 
sion which  Maunce*s  preparations  against  Magdebuig  had  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  protestants,  and  kept  them  in  suspense  with  regara  to  bis 
desi|;ns.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  dexterity  enough  to  represent  this  pari 
of  his  conduct  in  such  a  light  to  the  emperor,  that  it  gave  him  do  offenc^ 
;aid  occasioned  no  interruption  of  the  strict  confidence  which  subsisted 
between  them.  What  the  pretexts  were  which  he  empk>yed,  in  order  to 
give  such  a  bold  declaration  an  innocent  appearance,  the  conlemporaiy  his- 
torians have  not  explained ;  that  they  imposed  upon  Charles  is  certain,  for 
he  still  continued  not  only  to  prosecute  his  plan,  as  well  concerning  the 
Interim  as  the  council,  with  the  same  ardour,  but  to  place  the  same  confi- 
dence in  Maurice,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  both. 

The  pope's  resolution  concerning  the  council  not  being  yet  known  at 
Augsbuig^  the  chief  business  of  the  diet  was  to  enforce  tl^  observation  of 
th^  Interim.  As  the  senate  of  Magdeburg,  notwifhstandin?  various 
endeavours  to  frighten  or  to  soothe  them  into  compliance,  not  only  perse- 
vered obstinately  m  their  opposition  to  the  Interim,  but  be^  to  strengthen 
the  foc^catk>ns  of  their  city^  and  to  levy  troops  in  their  own  defence, 
Charies  |tinuired  the  diet  to  assist  him  in  quelling  this  audacious  rebellioo 
against  a  decree  of  the  empire.  Had  the  members  of  the  diet  been  left 
to  act  agr&eatAy  to  their  own  inclination,  this  demand  would  have  been 
rejected  without  hesitation.  All  the  Germans  who  favoured,  in  any  degiee» 
the  new  opinions  mj  reh'gion,  and  many,  who  were  influenced  by  no  other 
consideration  than  jealousy  of  tbe  emperor's  growing  power,  rqnirded  this 
effort  of  the  citizens  of  Magdebuig,  as  a  noble  stand  for  the  liberties  d 
iheit  countiy.  Even  such  as  had  not  resolution  to  exert  the  same  spirit, 
admired  the  gallantry  of  tWeir  enterprise,  and  wished  it  success.  But  tlie 
presence  of  Spanish  troops,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  emperor's 
displeasure,  overawed  the  members  of  the  diet  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
without  venturing  to  utter  their  owfi  sentiments,  they  tamely  ratified,  by 
their  votes,  whatever  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  prescribe.  The  rigo- 
rous decrees,  which  Charles  bad  issued  by  his  own  authority  against  Uie 
Magdebuigers,  were  confirmed ;  a  resokition  wa9  taken  to  raise  troops  i» 
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Oder  to  beras^.thd  dtj  in  fornr;  and  penoos  wem  named  to  fix  the  coo- 
tiogent  in  men  or  money  to  be  fumisbed  by  each  state.  At  the  same  time 
the  diet  petitioned  that  Maurice  might  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
tiiat  army ;  to  which  Charles  gave  bb  consent  with  great  alacrity,  and 
with  high  encommms  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  tbcj  had 
made.*  As  Maurice  conducted  all  his  schemes  with  profound  and  impe 
netrable  secre^,  it  isprobable  that  he  took  no  step  avowedly  in  order  to 
obtain  this'chaige.  The  recommendation  of  his  countiymen  was  either 
purely  accidental,  or  flowed  from  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  hii 
mat  abilities ;  and  neidier  the  diet  had  any  foresvht,  nor  the  emperor  any 
dread,  of  the  consequences  which  followed  upon  this  nomination.  Maurice 
accepted,  without  hesitation,  the  command  to  which  be  was  recommended, 
instantl]^  discerning  the  important  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from 
having  it  committ^  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  for  the  convocation  of  tiie 
council,  observed  all  those  tedious  forms  which  the  court  of  Rome  can 
artfully  enuploy  to  retard  any  disagreeable  measure.  At  last,  however^ 
it  was  published,  and  the  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent  on  the 
first  day  of  the  ensuine  month  of  May.  As  he  knew  that  many  of  the 
Germans  r^ected  or  oisputed  the  authority  and  jurisdictkm  wbidi  the 
papal  see  claims  with  respect  to  general  councils,  he  took  care,  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bull,  to  assert^  in  tte  strongest  terms,  his  own  right,  not 
only  to  call  and  preside  in  that  assembly,  out  to  direct  its  proceeding's ; 
nor  would  he  soften  tbefe  expressions  in  any  degree,  in  compliance  with 
the  repeated  solicitatkxis  of  the  emperor,  who  foresaw  what  offence  they 
woulcT  give,  and  what  construction  might  be  put  on  them.  They  were 
censured  accordingly  with  great  severity  by  several  mem|»ers  of  the  diet ; 
but  whatever  disnist  or  suspicion  they  excited,  such  complete  influence 
over  all  their  deliberations  had  the  emperor  acquired,  that  be  procured  a 
recess  [Feb.  13, 1551],  in  which  the  authority  of  the  council  was  recog> 
nised,  and  declared  to  be  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which  at  that 
time  afflicted  the  church ;  all  the  princes,  and  states  of  the  empire,  such 
as  had  made  innovations  in  religion,  as  well  as  those  who  adhered  to  the 

Sstem  of  their  forefsithers,  were  required  to  send  their  representatives  to 
e  council ;  the  emperor  engaged  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  such  Bh 
demanded  iL  and  to  secure  them  an  impartial  hearing  in  the  council ;  he 
promised  to  fix  his  residence  in  some  city  of  the  empire,  in  the  neighbour 
bood  of  Trent,  that  he  might  proitect  the  members  of  the  council  by  his 
presence,  and  take  care  that  by  conducting  their  deliberations  agreeably  to 
scripture  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  they  mijg^ht  bring  them  to  a  desi- 
xabie  issue.  In  this  recess,  the  observation  ot  the  Interim  was  HK>re 
strictly  enjoined  than  ever ;  and  the  emperor  threatened  all  who  had 
hitherto  neglected  or  refused  to  conform  to  it,  with  the  severest  e£fects  of  his 
yenseanoe,  if  they  persisted  in  their  d»obedienoe.t 

During  the  meetif^  of  this  diet,  a  new  attempt  was  made,  in  order  to 
IMticure  libBttY  to  the  landgrave.  ^  That  prince,  no  ways  reconciled  to  his 
•ituation  by  time,  grew  every  day  more  impatient  of  restraint.  Having 
ofleo  applied  to  Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  who  took  every 
occasion  of  soliciting  the  emperor  in  his  behalf^  though  without  any  e£5ect, 
he  DOW  commanded  nis  sons  to  summon  them,  with  legal  formality,  to  per- 
fiovm  what  was  contained  m  the  bond  which  they  had  granted  him,  by 
forreodering  themselves  into  their  hands  to  be  treated  with  the  same  rigour 
M  the  emperor  had  used  him.  This  furnished  them  with  a  fiesh  pretext 
lor  renewing  their  application  to  the  emperor,  together  with  an  additional 
aigument  to  enforce  it.  Charles  firmly  resolved  not  to  grant  their  request ; 
liMNii^  at  the  same  time>  being  extremely  desirous  to  be  delivered  bam 
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ikma  incMBnt  importumty,  he  «iideavoared  ioytewJi  anHmhmdgnfkt^ 
fine  op  the  bodd  which  be  had  receired  from  the  two  electocs.  But  tfaet 
Iprioce  reftmng  to  part  with  a  secunty  which  he  deemed  essential  to  hia 
fafety.  the  emperor  boldly  cut  the  knot  which  he  coold  not  untie ;  and  bj 
A  puDiic  deed  annulled  tlie  bood  which  Maurice  and  the  e&eolor  of  Bran^ 
denbuig  had  eranted,  absoHrinp  them  from  ail  their  enga^ments  to  the 
landg^raine.  No  pretension  to  a  power  so  peitncious  to  soeietf  as  that  oi 
abrogating  at  pleasure  tbe  most  sacred  laws  of  honour,  and  most  ibnnal 
obli|^ions  of  public  faitht  had  hitherto  been  formed  by  any  but  the  Roman 
pontiflb,  who,  m  conse<)uence  of  their  claim  of  supreme  power  on  eaith» 
arraFate  tbe  right  of  disj^nstng  with  precepts  and  duties  of  e^eiy  kind. 
All  Germany  was  filled  with  astonishment,  when  Charies  assumed  the  same 
prerogati?e.  The  state  of  subjection,  to  which  the  empire  was  reduced, 
appeared  to  be  more  rieorous,  as  well  as  intolerable,  than  that  of  the  most 
wretched  and  enslaTed  natKNV,  if  the  emperor,  by  an  arbitmy  decree, 
might  cancel  those  solemn  contracts  which  are  tbe  foundation  of  thai  mutual 
eonfidence  whereby  men  are  held  together  in  Social  union.  The  landgrave 
hinaelf  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  reeoTeriof^  his  Ubeity  by  the  emperor't 
tonsent,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  it  by  his  own  address.  But  the  pba 
which  he  had  formed  to  deceive  his  guards  being  discovered,  such  of  hit 
attendants  as  he  had  gained  to  favour  his  escape,  were  put  to  death,  and 
he  was  confined  ro  tbe  citadel  of  Mechlin  more  closely  tnan  ever.* 

Another  transaction  was  carried  on  during  this  diet,  with  respect  to  an 
a&ir  more  nearly  interesting  to  the  emperor,  and  which  occasioned  like* 
wise  a  general  alarm  amoiw^  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Charles,  (bough 
formed  with  talents  which  fitted  him  for  conceiving  and  conducting  great 
designs,  was  no^  capable,  as  has  been  often  observed,  of  bearing  extraor- 
dinary success.  Its  operation  on  his  mind  was  so  wkmnt  and  intoxicating, 
that  it  elevated  him  beyond  what  was  moderate  or  attainable,  and  turn^ 
his  whole  attention  to  tbe  pursuit  of  vast  but  chimerical  objects.  8uch 
had  been  tbe  effect  of  his  victoiy  over  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde. 
He  did  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  the  substantial  and  cotain  advantages 
which  were  the  result  of  that  event,  but,  dei^ising  these,  as  poor  or  ina»> 
siderable  fruits  of  such  great  success,  he  aimed  at  nothing  I^b  than  at 
bringmg  all  Germany  to  a  uniformity  in  religion,  and  at  reiMerinr  the  Im- 
perial power  despotic.  These  were  objects  extremely  splendid  indeed, 
and  alluring  to  an  ambitious  mind ;  the  punuit  of  them,  however,  wa* 
attended  with  manifest  danger,  and  the  h(n>e  of  attaining  them  very  uncer- 
tain. But  the  steps  which  he  had  already  taken  towards  them,  having 
been  accomnaniea  with  such  success,  his  unannation,  warmed  with  con- 
lempiatinr  this  alluring  object,  overiooked  or  despised  all  remaining  diffi- 
culties. As  he  conceived  the  execution  of  bis  plan  to  be  certam,  he  began 
to  be  solicitous  how  he  might  render  the  possession  of  such  an  important 
acquisition  perpetual  in  his  family,  by  transraitting[  the  German  empire, 
together  with  tne  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  his  dommk)ns  in  Italy  and  the 
Low-Countries,  to  his  son.  Having  long  revolved  this  -flattering  idea  m 
his  mmd,  without  communicating  .it,  even  to  those  ministeis  whom  be  most 
trusted,  he  had  caHed  Philip  out  of  Spain,  in  hoipe»  tbut  his  presence 
would  facilitate  the  canying  forward  the  scheme. 

Great  obstacles,  hov^ver,  and  such  as  would  have  drteimd  any  ambi- 
tion less  accustomed  to  overcome  difficulties,  were  to  be  somouDted.  He 
had,  in  ttte  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  imprudently  assisted 
fin  procuring  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  dignity  of  ku^:  of  the  Romans,  and 
tbm  was  no  probability  that  thb  prince,  who  was  still  in  &e  prime  ot 
life}  and  had  a  son  grown  up  to  tbe  years  of  manhood,  would  reliiiquish, 
in&voorof  his  nephew,  the  near  prospect  of  the  Imperial  throne,  which 
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Charles's  infinnities  and  dectnavf;  state  of  health  opened  to  birefteif.  l^faw 
did  not  deter  the  emperor  firom  venturing  to  make  the  proposition  \  and 
wtien  Fordiramd,  notwithstanding  bis  profound  reverence  for  his  brothert 
and  obsequious  submission  to  his  v?iil  in  ot^r  instances,  rejected  it  in  a 
perempto^  tone,  he  was  not  discouraged  by  one  repulse,  lie  renewed 
his  applications  to  him  by  his  sister,  Mary  queen  of  Hungaiy,  to  whom 
Ferdinand  stood  indebted  for  the  crowns  botn  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  who,  by  her  g[reat  abilities,  tempered  with  extreme  gentleness  of  dis- 

Sisition,  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  over  both  the  brothers, 
le  entered  warmly  into  a  measure,  which  tended  so  manifestly  to  aggran- 
chze  the  house  of  Austria,  and  flattering  herself  that  she  could,  tempt  Fer- 
dinatid  to  renounce  the  reversionary  possesion  of  the  Imperial  d^nity  for 
an  immediate  establishment,  she  assured  him  that  the  emperor,  by  way  ol 
compensation,  for  h»  giving  up  bis  chance  of  succession,  would  instantly 
bestow  upon  him  territories  of  very  considerable  value,  and  pointed  out  m 
paiticular  those  of  the  duke  of  Wurtembei^,  which  might  be  confiscated 
opon  different  pretexts.  But  neither  by  her  address  nor  entreaties  oould 
•be  induce  Ferdinand  to  approve  of  a  plan,  which  would  not  only  have 
degraded  him  from  the  highest  rank  amone^  the  monarchs  of  Europe  to 
that  of  a  subordinate  and  dependent  prince,  out  would  have  involved  both 
him  and  his  posterity  in  pen^etual  contests.  He  was,  at  the  same  time, 
iDore  attachea  to  his  children,  than  by  a  rash  concession  to  frustrate  all  the 
high  hopes,  in  prospect  of  which  they  had  been  educated. 

Notwithstanding  the  immoveable  hrmness  which  Ferdinand  discovered; 
die  emperor  did  not' abandon  his  scheme.  He  flattered  himself  that  he 
might  attain  the  object  in  view  by  another  channel,  and  that  it  was  not 
impossible  to  prevail  on  the  electors  to  cancel  their  former  choice  of  Fer- 
dinand, or  at  least  to  elect  Philip  a  second  kii^  of  the  Roidans,  substituting 
him  as  next  in  succession  to  his  uncle.  With  this  view,  he  took  Philip 
ak>ng  with  him  to  th6  diet,  that  the  Germans  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  and  become  acquainted  with  the  prince,  in  behalf  ot  whom  be 
courted  their  interest ;  and  he  himself  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  or 
insinuation  to  gain  the  electors,  2J)d  to  prepare, them  for  Ustening  with  a 
fiivourable  ear  to  the  proposal,    cut  no  sooner  did  he  venture  upon  men- 


tioning it  to  them,  than  they,  at  once*  saw  and  trembled  at  the  conse- 
<|iience8  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  They  had  long  felt  all  the 
neonveniences  of  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire  a  prince  whose 
power  and  dominions  were  so  extensive ;  if  they  should  now  repeat  the 
lolly,  and  continue  the  Imperial  crown,  like  an  hereditary  dignity  in  the 
tame  family,  they  foresaw  that  the^r  would  give  the  son  an  opportunity  ot 
carrying  on  that  system  of  oppression  which  the  father  had  be^n ;  and 
would  put  it  in  his  power  to  overturn  whatever  was  yet  left  entire  in  the 
ancient  and  venerable  fabric  of  the  German  constitution. 

The  character  of  the  prince,  in  whose  favour  this  extraordinary  propo- 
iition  was  made,  rendered  it  still  less  agreeable.  Philip,  though po^essed 
with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power,  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  arts  of  concilia^ 
ting  good  will.  Hatighty,  reserved,  and  severe,  he,  instead  of  gaining 
sew  friends,  di^sted  the  ancient  and  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  Aus- 
trian interest.  He  scorned  to  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  language 
of  the  country  to  the  government  of  which  he  aspired ;  nor  would  he  con 
descend  to  pay  the  Germans  the  compliment  of  accommodating  himselt, 
during  his  residence  among  them,  to  their  manners  and  customs.*  He 
allowed  the  e.ectors  and  most  illustrious  princes  in  Germany  to  remain  m 
his  presence  uncovered,  affecting  a  stately  and  distant  demeanour,  which 
die  gpreatest  of  the  German  emperors,  and  even  Charles  himself^  amidst 
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the  pnde  of  power  and  victor^t  had  never  aswined.  On  the  o^ber  han^ 
Ferciinand,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Germany,  had  sludi^  to  render 
himself  acceptable  to  the  people^by  a  confomiitj  to  their  manners,  wbkh 
■een>ed  to  flow  from  choice ;  and  bis  son  Maximilian,  who  was  born  ia 
Gormany,  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  such  amiable  qualities  as  reo- 
^rcd  him  the  darling  of  his  coiintiymen,  and  induced  them  to  look  for- 
ward to  his  election  as  a  most  desirable  event  Their  esteem  and  aflfec- 
tion  (or  him  fortified  the  resolution  which  sound  policy  had  8t^;gested: 
and  determined  the  Germans  to  prefer  the  popular  virtues  of  Ferdinaoa 
and  his  son,  to  the  stubborn  austerity  of  Philip,  which  interest  could  not 
soflen,  nor  ambition  teach  bim  to  disguise.  All  the  electors,  the  ecclesias* 
tical  as  well  as  secular,  concurred  in  expressing  such  strong  disapprobatioB 
of  the  measure,  that  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  with  which 
be  gave  up  any  point,  was  obliged  to  drop  me  scheme  as  impracticable. 
By  nis  unseasonable  perseverance  in  pushir^  it,  he  had  not  only  filled  the 
(jermans  with  new  iealousy  of  his  ambitious  designs,  but  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  rivalship  and  discord  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  forced  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  in  selfndefence,  to  court  the  electors,  particulariy  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  and  to  form  such  connections  with  them,  as  cut  on  all  prospect 
of  renewing  the  proposal  with  success.  Philip,  soured  by  his  disappoint^ 
ment,  was  sent  back  to  Spain,  to  be  called  thence  when  any  new  scheme 
of  ambition  should  render  his  presence  necessair.* 

Having  relinquished  this  plan  of  domestic  ambition  which  b^d  lone  oc- 
cupied and  ei^rossed  him,  Charles  imagined  that  he  would  now  nave 
leisure  to  turn  all  bis  attention  towards  bis  grand  scheme  of  establisbui^ 
uniformity  of  religion  in  the  empire,  by  forcingall  the  contending  parties 
to  acquiesce  in  ilSe  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  But  such  was  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  the  variety  of  connections  in  which  this  entaneled  ' 
him,  and  the  multiplicitjr  of  events  to  which  these  g[ave  nse,  as  seldom 
albwed  bim  to  apply  his  whole  force  to  any  one  object.  The  machine 
which  he  had  to  conduct  was  so  g^eat  and  complicated,  that  an  unforeseen 
irregularity  or  obstruction  in  one  of  the  inferior  wheels,  often  diecoocerted 
the  motion  of  the  whole,  and  prevented  his  deriving  from  them  all  the 
beneficial  effects  which  he  expected.  Such  an  unlooked-for  occurrence 
happened  at  this  juncture,  and  created  new  obstacles  to  the  execution  df 
his  scheme!  ^^i^b  regard  to  relij^ion.  Julius  III.,  though  he  bad  confirmed 
Octavio  Famese  in  the  possession  of  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  dunos  the  fust 
effusions  of  his  joy  and  gratitude  on  bis  promotion  to  the  papad  tbruK, 
soon  began  to  repent  oT  bis  own  generosity,  and  to  be  apprehensive  oi 
consequences  which  either  he  did  not  foresee,  or  had  dfsregaided,  whik 
the  sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  family  of  Farnese  was  recent.  The 
enperor  still  retained  Placentia  in  his  hands,  and  had  not  relinquished  his 
pretensions  to  Parma  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Gongaza  the  governor  of 
Milan,  having,  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  muraer  of  the  late  duke 
Peter  Ludovico,  offered  an  insult  to  the  family  of  Farnese,  which  be  knew 
could  never  be  forgiven,  had,  for  that  reason,  vowed  its  destruction,*  and 
employed  all  the  influence  which  his  great  abilities,  as  well  as  long  services, 
gave  him  with  the  emperor,  in  persuading  him  to  seize  Parma  by  force  of 
arms.  Charles,  in  compliance  with  his  solicitations,  and  that  he  might 
gratify  his  own  desire  of  annexing  Parma  to  the  Milanese,  listened  to  Uk 
proposal ;  and  Gonzaga,  ready  to  take  encouragement  from  the  slightest 
appearance  of  approbation,  began  to  assemble  troqps,  and  to  make  other 
preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  scheme. 
Octavio,  who  saw  the  impending  danger,  found  it  neceasaiy,  for  his  own 
'  safety,  to  increase  the  garrison  m  his  capital^  and  to  levy  toldien  km 
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defendtnr  the  rest  of  the  countiy.  But  as  Am  eipense  of  such  an  effort  far 
eiceedei  his  scanty  revenues,  he  represented  his  situation  to  the  pope,  and 
implored  that  protection  and  assistance  which  was  due  to  him  as  a  vasnl 
of  the  church.  The  Imperial  minister,  however,  had  already  pr^-occupied 
the  pope's  ear ;  find  by  discoursing  continually  concerning  toe  danger  of 
riving  ofience  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  imprudence  of  supporting 
Octavio  in  an  usurpation  so  detrimental  1o  the  holy  see,  had  totally  alienated 
him  from  the  farailj  of  Famese.  Octavio's  remonstrance  and  petition  met, 
of  consecjuence,  with  a  cold  reception ;  and  be,  despa^ng  of  any  assistance 
from  Julius,  began  |o  look  round  for  protection  from  some  other  quarter. 
Henry  II.  of  France  was  the  only  prince  powerful  enough  to  afford  him 
this  protection,  and  fortunately  he  was  now  in  a  situation  which  allowed 
him  to  grant  it.  He  had  brought  his  transactions  with  the  two  British 
kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  diverted  his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  to  such  an  issue  as  he  desired.  Ttfis  he  had  effected  partly  by 
the  v^ur  of  his  arms,  partly  by  his  dexterity  in  takine  advantage  of  the 
political  factions  which  raged  in  both  kingdoms  to  su(£  a  degree,  as  ren- 
dered the  councils  of  the  Scots  violent  and  precipitate,  and  the  operations 
of  the  English  feeble  and  unsteady.  He  had  procured  from  the  English 
favourable  conditions  of  peace  for  his  allies  the  Scots ;  he  had  prevailed 
on  the  nobles  of  Scotland  not  only  to  affiance  their  young  queen  to  bis  sod 
the  dauphin,  but  even  to  send  her  into  France,  that  she  might  be  educated 
under  bis  eye ;  and  had  recovered  Boulogne,  toeethet  with  its  depend 
encies,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Henry  Vlll. 

The  French  king  having  eained  points  of  so  much  consequence  to  his 
crown,  and  disengaged  himself  with  such  honour  from  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  Scots,  and  maintainine  a  war  s^inst  England,  was  now  at  fiiU 
leisure  to  pursue  the  measures  which  his  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  em 
peroPs  power  naturally  sui^ested.  He  listened  accordingly,  to  the  firsi 
overtures  which  Octavio  Famese  made  him ;  and  embracing  eagerly  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  footing  in  Italy,  he  instantly  concluded  a  treaty, 
in  which  hfe  bound  himself  to  e^use  his  cause,  and  to  furnish  him  all  the 
•ssistance  which  he  desired.  This  transaction  could  not  be  lone  ke^it 
secret  from  the  pope,  w1m>,  foreseeing  the  calamities  which  must  follow  if 
war  were  rekindled  so  near  the  ecclesiastical  ttate,  immediately  issued 
monitoiy  letters  requiring  Octavio  to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.  Upon 
his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  he  soon  ai^er  pronounced  his  fief 
to  be  forfeited,  and  declared  war  against  him  as  a  disobedient  and  rebellious 
vassal.  But  as,  with  his  own  forces  alone,  he  could  not  hope  to  subdue 
Octavio  while  supported  by  such  a  powerful  ally  as  tbe  king  of  Fiance,  he 
had  recourse  to  the  emperor,  who  being  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  the 
establnbment  of  the  French  in  Parma,  ordered  Gonzaga  to  second  Julius 
with  aJl  his  troops.  Thus  the  French  took  the  field  as  the  allies  of  Octavio, 
the  Imperialists  as  the  protectors  of  the  holy  see ;  and  hostilities  cons- 
menced  between  them,  while  Charies  and  Henry  themselves  still  ail^tcd 
to  give  out  that  they  would  adhere  inviolably  to  tbe  peace  of  Grespy 
The  war  of  Parma  was  not  distinguished  by  any  memorable  event.  Mai^ 
small  rencounters  happened  witb  alternate  success ;  the  French  ravsunM^ 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories :  the  Imperialists  laid  waste  the  Kar^ 
mesan :  and  the  latter,  after  having  begun  to  besiege  Parma  in  fonn,  were 
obligea  to  abandon  the  enterprise  witb  disgrace.* 

But  the  motions  and  alarm  which  this  war,  or  the  'preparations  for  it, 
occasioned  in  Italy,  prevented  most  of  the  Italian  prelates  trom  repairing 
to  Trent  on  the  first  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  reassembling  tiM  , 
council ;  and  though  tbe  papal  legate  and  nuncios  resorted  thither,  Ibej 
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were  obliged  to  acgotini  the  council  to  the  fint  of  September,  bopk^  suck 
a  Dumber  of  prelates  might  then  aaieinble,  that  they  might  with  decency 
begin  their  deliberations.  At  that  lime  about  sixty  prelates,  mostly  irom 
the  cclesiastical  state,  or  from  Spain,  together  with  a  few  Gennans,  con- 
venH.*  The  session  was  opened  with  the  accustomed  formalities,  and 
the  fathers  were  about  to  proceed  to  business,  when  the  abbot  of  Bellozane 
appeared,  and  presenting  letters  ot  credence  as  ambassador  from  the  kiqg 
ci  France,  demanded  audience.  Having  obtained  it,  he  protested,  in 
Henry's  name,  again^  an  assembly  caU€Kl  at  such  an  improper  juncture, 
when  a  war,  wantonhr  kindled  bv  the  pope,  made  it  impossible  for  the 
deputies  from  the  GaJlican  church  to  resort  to  Trent  in  safety,  or  to  de- 
liberate concerning  articles  of  taith  and  discipline  with  the  requbite  trai> 
quillity ;  he  declared,  that  his  master  did  not  acknowledge  this  to  be  a 
general  or  cecumenic  council,  but  must  consider,  and  would  treat  it,  as  a 
particular  and  partial  convention.!  The  le^te  affected  to  desjiise  this 
protest;  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  to  examine  and 
decide  the  great  points  in  controversy  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the 
I/ord's  Sfmper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  measure  of  the  French 
monarch^  however,  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  its  deliberatbns.  The  Germans  would  not  p^ 
much  re^^urd  to  an  assembly,  the  authority  of  which  the  second  prince  n 
Christendom  had  formally  disclaimed,  or  feel  any  great  reverence  for  the 
decisions  of  a  few  men,  who  anoeated  to  themselves  all  the  rights  beloiKrio| 
to  the  representatives  of  the  church  universal,  a  title  to  which  they  nad 
such  poor  pretensioqs. 

The  emperor,  nevertheless,  was  straining  his  authority  to  the  utmost,  in 
order  to  establish  the  reputation  and  jurisdiction  of  the  council.  He  had 
prevailed  on  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  prelates  of  greatest  power 
and  dignity  in  the  church  next  to  the  pope,  to  repair  thither  in  person. 
He  had  obliged  several  German  bishops  of  inferior  rank,  to  go  to  Trent 
themselves,  or  to  send  their  proxies.  He  granted'an  Imperial  safe-conduct . 
to  the  ambassadors  nominated  by  the  elector  of  Brandenbuiig,  the  duke  of 
Wurtembeig,  and  other  protestants,  to  attend  the  council :  and  exhorted 
them  to  tend  their  divines  thither,  in  order  to  prc^ouno,  explain,  and 
defend  their  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  bis  zeal  anticipated  the  decreei 
of  the  council ;  and  as  if  the  opinions  of  the  protestants  had  already  been 
condemned,  he  took  laige  steps  towards  exterminating  them.  With  this 
intention,  he  called  together  the  ministers  of  Augsburg ;  and  aAer  inter- 
rogating them  concerning  several  controverted  points,  enjoined  them  to 
teach  nothing  with  respect  to  these  contraiy  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
church.  Upon  their  declining  to  comply  with  a  requisition  so  contraiy  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  he  commanded  them  to  leave  the  town 
m  three  days,  without  revealing  to  ^ny  person  the  cause  of  their  banish- 
ment ;  he  prohibited  them  to  preach  for  toe  ftiture  in  any  province  of  the 
empire  \  and  obliged  them  to  tal^e  an  oath  that  they  would  punctually  obey 
these  injunctions.  They  were  not  the  only  victims  to  his  zeal.  The  pn>- 
testant  cleigy,  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  were  ejected 
with  the  same  violence ;  and  in  many  places,  such  magistrates  as  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  new  opinions,  were  dis- 
missed with  the  most  abrupt  irregularly,  and  their  offices  filled,  in  coue- 
quence  of  the  emperor's  aroitrair  appomtment,  with  the  most  bigotted  of 
meir  adversaries.  The  reformed  worship  was  almost  entirely  suppreaed 
throughout  that  extensive  i>rovince.  The  ancient  and  fundamental  privileges 
of  the  free  cities  were  vfolated.  The  people  were  compelled  to  attotil 
the  minisCratkxi  of  priests,  whom  they  regarded  with  honor  as  idoUten . 
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and  to  suboxit  to  the  jurbdiction  of  magistrates,  whom  they  detested  as 
■Burpera.* 

The  eraoeroiv  after  this  discoveiy,  which  was  more  explicit  than  anj 
tiiat  he  had  hitherto  made^of  his  intentioo  to  subvert  the  German  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  to  extirpate  the  protestant  religion,  set  out  for  lospiuck  in 
the  Tyrol^  He  fixed  his  residence  in  that  city  [Novem.l,  as,  by  its, situa- 
tion ID  the  neighbourhood  of  Trent,  and  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  it  appeared 
9L  commodious  station,  whence  he  might  inspect  the  operations  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  observe  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  Parmesan  without  losing  s|^ 
oC  such  occurrences  as  might  happen  in  Germany .f 

During  these  transactions,  the  siege  of  Magdeoui^  was  carried  on  with 
various  success.  At  the  time  when  Charles  proscribed  the  citizens  of  Mag- 
4ebui^,  and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  had  exhorted  and 
even  enjoiuea  all  the  neighbouring  states  to  take  arms  a^pinst  them,  as 
lebels  and  common  eneipies.  Encouraged  by  bis  exhortations  as  well  as 
promises,  Geoige  of  Mecklenburg,  a  younger  brother  of  tbe.  reigning  duke, 
«D  active  and  ambitious  prince,  collected  a  considerable  number  of  those 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  had  accompanied  Henry  of  Brunswick  id  all  his 
wild  enterprises ;  and  though  a  zealous  Lutheran  himself^  invaded  the  ter* 
rilpries  of  the  Magdebuigers,  hoping  that,  by  the  meritof  this  service,  he 
mie^ht  procure  some  part  of  their  domains  to  be  allotted  to  him  as  an  estab- 
lishment The  citizens,  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  endure  patiently  the 
calamities  of  war,  could  not  be  restrained  from  sallying  out  in  ord^  to 
save  their  lands  fix>m  bein^  laid  waste.  They  attacked  tne  dpke  of  Meek- 
Jenboig  Math  more  resolution  than  conduct,  and  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  But  as  they  were  animated  with  that  unconquerable  spirit, 
which  flows  from  zeal  for  religion  co-operating  with  the  love  of  civil  liberty. 
liar  from  beiq^  disheartened  by  their  mbfortune,  they  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  with  vigour.  Many  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  in 
tbe  long  wars  between  tbe  emperor  and  king  of  France,  crowding  to  their 
standaraa  under  able  and  experienced  officers,  the  citizens  acquired  mili- 
taiT  skill  by  degrees,  and  added  all  the  advantages  of  that  to  the  efibrts  of 
undaunted  courage.  The  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
blow  which  he  bad  given  the  Magdebuigers,  not  daring  to  invest  a  town 
strongly  fortiied,  andaefended  by  such  a  garrison,  continued  to  ravage  the 
open  countiy. 

As  the  hopNes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  to  the  camp  of  this  young 
prince.  Malice  of  Saxony  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed by  bein^  at  the  head  otsuch  a  numerous  body,  and  marching  towards 
Magdeboiig  with  hb  own  troops,  assumed  tbe  supreme  command  of  the 
whole  army,  an  honour  to  which  bis  high  rank  and  great  abilities  as  well  as 
ti>e  nomination  of  tbe  diet,  gave  him  an  indisputable  title.  With  this  united 
force,  he  invested  the  town,  and  began  the  siege  in  form :  cluing  great 
merit  with  the  emperor  on  that  account,  as  from  his  zeal  to  execute  the 
bnperial  decree,  he  was  exposing  himself  ooce*^  more  to  the  censures  and 
maledictions  of  the  party  with  which  he  agreed  in  religious  sentiments. 
But  the  approaches  to  the  town  went  on  slowly ;  the  garrison  interrupted 
the  besiegm  by  frequent  sallies,  in  one  of  which  Geoige  of  Mecklenburg 
was  taken  prisoner,  levelled  part  of  their  works,  and  cut  off  the  soldiers  in 
their  advanced  ]X)sts.  While  the  citizens  of  Magdebuig,  animated  by  th^ 
discourses  of  their  pastors,  and  tbe  soldiers,  encouraged  by  the  example  of 
their  officers,  endured  all  the  hardships  of  a  siege  without  murmuring,  and 
defended  themselves  with  the  same  ardour  which  they  had  at  first  dis- 
covered ;  the  troops  of  the  besiegers  acted  with  extreme  remissness,  rej^ning 
at  every  thir^  that  they  suffered  in  a  service  which  they  disliked.  They 
broke  out  more  than  once  into  an  open  mutiny,  demanding  the  arrears  at 
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tfieir  pay,  wbfcb,  as  the  members  of  tbe  Germanic  body  sent  in  Iheir  < 
tritnitions  towards  defrayine  tbe  expenses  of  the  war  sparinglj,  and  witk 
great  reluctance,  amountea  to  a  considenible  sum.*  Maunce,  too,  had 
particular  motives,  though  such  as  he  durst  not  avow  at  that  juncture,  whidi 
induced  him  not  to  push  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  made  him  choose  rather 
to  continue  at  the  bead  of  an  army  exp^ed  to  all  the  imputations  which 
bis  diiatoiy  proceedin£s  drew  upon  him,  than  to  precipitate  a  conquest  that 
might  have  brought  ntm  some  accession  of  reputation,  but  would  bavt 
remleied  it  necessary  to  disband  his  forces. 

At  last,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beginning  to  sufler  distress  fiom  want 
of  provisions,  and  Maurice,  finding  it  impossible  to  protract  matters  any 
longer  without  filling  the  emperor  with  such  suspicions  as  mi^ht  have  dis- 
concened  all  his  measures,  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  the 
city  [Novem.  3],  upon  the  following  conditions ;  that  the  Magdebuigers 
should  humbly  implore  pardon  of  tbe  emperor ;  that  they  shoula  not  for  the 
future  take  arms,  or  enter  into  any  alliance  against  the  house  of  Austria; 
that  they  should  submit  to  the  authority  df  the  Imperial  chamber;  that 
they  should  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg  with  respect  to 
religion ;  that  the  new  fortifications  added  to  the  town  should  be  demolished ; 
that  they  should  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  deliver  up  twelve 
pieces  of  ordnance  to  tbe  emperor,  and  set  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
together  with  their  other  prisoners,  at  liberty,  without  ransom.  Next  day 
their  garrison  marched  out,  and  Maurice  took  possessk>n  of  the  town  with 
great  militaiy  pomp. 

Before  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  settled,  Maurice  had  heW  many 
conferences  with  Albert  count  Manst'eldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  m 
Magdeburg.  He  consulted  likewise  with  count  Heideck,  an  officer  who 
had  served  with  great  reputation  in  the'army  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
whom  the  emperor  had  proscribed  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  that  cause, 
but  whom  Maurice  had,  notwithstanding,  secretly  engaged  rn  his  service, 
and  admitted  into  tbe  most  intimate  confidence.  To  tncm  be  communi- 
cated a  scheme,  which  lie  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind,  for  procurinr 
liberty  to  his  father-in-law  the  landgrave,  for  vindicating  the  privileges  <m 
the  Germanic  body,  and  setting  bounds  to  the  dangerous  encroachments  of 
the  Imperial  power.  Having  deliberated  with  tnem  concerning  the  mea- 
sures which  might  be  necessary  for  securing  the  success  of  such  an  arduous 
enleiprise,  he  gave  Mansfeldt  secret  assurances  that  the  fortifications  of 
Magdebuig  should  not  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  neither 
be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  nor  be  deprived  of  any  of 
thehr  ancient  immunities.  In  order  to  engage  Maurice  more  thorougbty 
irom  considerations  of  interest  to  fulfil  tl^se  en^^emenls,  the  senate  dif 
M^gdebuiig  elected  him  their  buiwave,  a  dignity  which  had  former^ 
belonged  to  the  electoral  house  of  Saxony,  and  which  entitled  him  to  a 
very  ample  jurisdiction  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  its  dependencies.! 

Thus  Ine  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  after  enduring  a  sieps  of  twelve  months, 
and  struggling  for  their  liberties,  relij^ious  and  civil,  with  an  invincible  for- 
titude, worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  exerted,  had  at  iast  the  good 
fortune  to  conclude  a  trpaty  which  left  them  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  whom  their  timidity  or  want  of  public  spirit  had 
betrayed  into  such  mean  submissions  to  the  emperor.  But  while  a  great 
part  of  Germany  applauded  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Magdebui^rs,  and 
rejoiced  in  their  having  escaped  the  destruction  with  which  they  had  been 
threatened,  all  admired  Maurice's  address  in  the  conduct  of  his  negotiation 
with  tbem,  as  well  as  the  dexterity  with  which  he  converted  every  event 
to  his  own  advantage.    They  saw  with  amazement,  that  after  having 
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•flicted  the  Haffdebingere  during^  many  months  with  all  the  calamities  of 
war,  he  was  at  last,  by  their  voluntanr  election,  advanced  to  the  station  oi 
highest  authority  in  that  city  which  be  had  so  lately  besieged ;  that  after 
having  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  satirical  invectives  as  an  apostate 
and  an  enemy  to  the  religion  which  he  professed,  they  seemed  now  to  placf^ 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  zeal  and  good  will.*  .  At  the  same  time»  the 
public  articles  in  the  treaty  of  capitulation  were  sd  perfectly  conformable 
lo  those  which  the  emperor  had  granted  to  the  other  protestant  cities,  and 
Maurice  4ook  such  care  to  ntagnify  his  merit  in  having  reduced  a  place 
which  had  defended  itself  with  so  much  obstinacy,  that  Charles,  far  from 
suspecting  any  thing  fraudulent  or  collusive  in  the  terms  of  accoramodatioi]^ 
ratified  them  without  hesitation,  and  absolved  the  MagdebuigerB  from  the 
sentence  of  ban  which  had  been  denounced  against  them. 

The  only  point  that  now  remained  to  embarrass  Maurice  was  bow  to 
keep  toremer  the  veteran  troops  which  had  served  under  him,  as  well  as 
those  which  had  been  emplojred  in  the  defence  of  the  town.  For  this, 
too,  he  ^nd  an  expedient  with  singular  art  and  felicity.  His  schemes 
a^nst  the  emperor  were  not  yet  so  fully  ripened,  that  he  durst  venture  to 
disclose  them,  and  proceed  openly  to  cany  them  into  execution.  The 
wioter  was  approaching,  which  madeJt  impossible  to  take  the  field  imme* 
diately.  He  was  afraid  that  it  would  give  a  premature  alarm  to  the 
emperor,  if  he  should  retain  siuch  a  consi&rable  body  in  his  pay  until  the 
season  of  action  returned  in  the  sprinj^.  As  soon  then  as  Magdeouig  c^ned 
its  gates,  he  ^ent  home  hb  Saxon  subjects,  whom  he  could  commaml  to  take 
arms  and  reassemble  on  the  shortest  warning;  and  at  tlie  same  time,  pavinj^ 
part  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  mercenary  troops,  who  had  followed  his . 
standard,  as  well  as  to  the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  garrison,  he 
absolved  them  from  their  respei^tive  oaths  of  fidelrhr,  and  disbanded  them.. 
But  the  moment  he  ^ave  them  their  discharge,  Ueorge  of  Mecklenbuig, 
who  was  now  set  at  liberty^  offered  to  take  them  into  his  service,  and  to 
become  surety  for  the  payment  of  what  was  still  owing  to  them.  As  such 
adventurers  were  accustomed  often  to  change  masters,  they  instantly 
accepted  the  offer.  Thus  these  troops  were  kept  united,  and  reader  to 
iparch  wherever  Maurice  should  call  them,  while  the  empenir,  deceived 
b^  this  artificet  and  imaginit^  that  Geoige  ttf  Mecklenburg  had  hired  them 
with  an  intention  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  part  of  his  brother^s  territories  by 
force  of  aims,  suffered  this  transaction  to  pass  without  observation,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  matter  of  no  consequence.! 

Having  ventured  to  take  these^steps,  which  werr;  of  so  much  consequence 
toward^  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  Maurice,  that  he  might  divert  the 
emperor  from  observing  their  tendency  too  narrowly,  and  prevent  the  sus- 
picions which  that  must  have  excited,  saw  the  necessity  of  emplo^in^  some 
new  artifice  in  order  to  engage  his  attention,  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  pre* 
sent  security.  As  be  knew  that  the  chief  object  of  the  emperor's  solicitude 
at  this  juncture,  was  how  he  mi^ht  prevail  with  the  protestant  states  of 
Germany  to  recognise  the  authority  ch  the  council  of  Trent,  and  to  send 
thither  ambas^(K>rs  in  their  own  name,  as  well  as  deputies  Oom  their 
respective  chuixhes,  he  took  hold  of  this  predominating  passion  in  order  to 
amuse  and  to  deceive  him.  He  affected  a  wonderful  zeaf  to  gratify  Charles 
in  what  be  desired  with  regard  to  thb,matter;  he  nominated  ambassadors 
whom  be  empowered  to  attend  the  coiinpil ;  he  made  choice  of  Melancthon 
and  9oaie  of  the  most  eminent  among  his^  brethren  to  prepare  a  contession 
of  laitb,  a^d  to  lay  it  before  that  assembly.  After  his  example,  and  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  his  solicitations,  the  duke  of  Wurtembeig,  tlie 
city  of  StrasUug,  and  other  protestant  states,  appointed  ambassadors  and 
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dinnes  to  attend  the  oouncil.  Thtj  all  applied  to  die  emperor  for  faii 
taie-coDduct,  wluch  thej  obtained  in  tbe  moat  ample  form.  This  wet 
de«med  sufficient  for  the  aeeuri^  of  the  ambaandocB,  and  tbey  proceeded 
aocordingly  on  their  ioumej ;  but  a  separate  safercondoct  from  the  council 
fitself  was  demandea  for  the  protestant  divines.  The  fete  of  John  Hns 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  douncil  of  Constance^  in  the  ptecediv 
oentuiyy  had  condemned  to  the  flames  without  regarding  the  Impend 
8afe*cooduct  which  bad  been  eranted  them,  rendered  this  precautioo  prv> 
dcmt  and  necessary.  But  as  the  pope  was  no  less  unwilling  that  the  pro- 
testants  should  be  admitted  to  a  oearing  in  the  council,  than  the  emperor 
had  been  eager  in  bringing  them  to  demand  it,  the  legate  bj^  promises  and 
threats  f>ievai]ed  on  the  lathers  of  the  council  to  decline  issuiner  a  safe- 
conduct  in  the  same  form  with  that  which  the  council  of  Basil  had  granted 
to  the  folfowersof  Huss.  The  protestants,  on  their  part,  insisted  upon  the 
council's  copying  the  precise  words  of  that  instrument  The  Imperial 
ambassadors  interposed  in  order  to  obtain  what  would  satisfy  them. 
Alterations  in  the  lorm  of  the  writ  were  prc^xwed:  expedients  were  ««- 
rested ;  protests  and  counter-protests  were  taken :  the  l^te,  toother  with 
nis  associates,  laboured  to  gain  their  point  by  artifice  and  chicane ;  the 
protestants  adhered  to  theirs  with  firmness  ana  obstinacy.  An  account  of 
every  thing  that  passed  in  Trent  was  transmitted  to  the  emperor  at  Inepnick, 
who,  attempting,  from  an  excess  of  zeal,  or  of  confidence  in  his  own 
address,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  was  involved  in  a  labjrrintbof 
inextricable  negotiations.  By  means  of  this,  however,  Maurice  gained  all 
that  he  had  in  view ;  the  emperor's  time  was  wholly  engrossea,  and  his 
attention  diverted;  while  he  himself  had  leisure  to  manire  his  schemes,  to 
carnr  on  his  intrigues,  and  to  finish  his  preparations,  hekn  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  struck  the  blow  which  he  had  so  lora;  meditated.* 

But  previous  to  entering  into  an^  further  detail  concemin|^  Maurice's 
operations,  some  account  must  be  given  of  a  new  revolution  in  Huni^iy, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  towaurds  their  producing  such  extraordinaiy 
efiects.  When  Solyman,  in  the  year  1541,  by  a  stratagem,  which  suited 
the  base  and  insidious  policy  of  a  petty  usurper,  rath^  than  the  ma|na> 
nimity  of  a  mij^tr  conoueror,  deprived  the  young  king  of  Hungarf  oftbe 
dominions  which  his  father  bad  left  him,  he  had  granted  that  untortuoate 
l^oce  the  country  of  Transylvania,  a  province  of  his  paternal  kingdom. 
The  ^vemment  of  this,  together  with  the  care  of  educating  the  yOane 
king,  tor  he  still  allowed  him  to  retain  that  title,  though  he  £id  rendered 
it  only  an  empty  name,  he  committed  to  the  queen  and  Martkiuzzi  bisbop 
of  Waradin,  whom  the  late  king  had  appoints  joint  guardians  of  his  soo^ 
and  regents  of  his  dominions,  at  a  time  when  those  offices  vere  of  greater 
importance.  This  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  occasioned  the  same  dissension 
m  a  small  principality  as  it  would  have  excited  hi  a  ereit  kingdom ;  an 
ambitious  foung  queen,  possessed  with  a  high  opinion  oT  ber  own  capacity 
for  governing ;  and  a  high-spirited  prelate,  fond  of  power,  contending  wfaio 
should  engross  the  greatest  share  in  the  administration^  Each  bad  tbdr 
partizans  among  the  nobles ;  but  as  Martinuzzi)  by  his  great  talents,  began 
to  acquire  the  ascendant,  Isabella  turned  his  own  ar(s  against  him,  and 
courted  the  protection  of  the  Turks.  ^ 

The  neighbouring  bashas,  jealous  of  the  bishop's  poiifer  as  well  as 
abilities,  readily  promised  her  the  aid  which  she  demanded,  and  would 
soon  have  obliged  Martinuzzi  to  have  given  up  to  her  the  sole  direction  of 
affiih^s,  if  his  ambition,  fertile  in  expedients,  bad  not  miggbsie^  to  him  a 
new  measure,  and  one  that  tended  notonly  to  preserve  bat  to  enlarge  hii 
authority.  Having  oonduded  an  agreement  with  the  queen,  by  the 
mediation  of  some  oftbe  nobles,  who  \%ere  solicitous  to  save  their  countiy 
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Wb  the  calamitief  of  a  civil  war,  he  secretly  d«K«tched  one  c f  bb  confi- 
dents to  Vienna,  and  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Ferdinand.  As  it  was 
BO  difficult  matter  to  persuade  Ferdinand,  that  the  same  man  whose  enmitj 
and  intrigues  had  driven  him  out  of  a  great  part  of  his  Hungarian  donu* 
nions,  might,  upon  a  reconciliation,  become  equally  instrumental  in 
Fscoverir^  them,  he  listened  earerly  to  the  first  overtures  of  a  union  with 
that  prelate.  Martinuxzi  alhired  him  by  such  prospects  of  advantage,  and 
engaged,  with  so  much  confidence,  that  he  would  prevail  on  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  to  take  arms  in  bis  favour,  that  Ferdi- 
nand, notwithstanding  his  truce  with  Solyman.  agreed  to  invade  Transyl- 
vania. The  command  of  the  troops  destined  tor  that  service,  consisting  of 
veteran  Spanish  and  Gterman  soldiers,  was  given  to  Castaldo  marquis  de 
Piadena,  an  oflicer  formed  by  the  famous  maitiuis  de  Pescara,  whom  he 
strongly  resembled  both  in  his  enterprisii^  eenius  for  civil  business,  and  in 
his  great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  This  army,  more  formidable  by 
the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  abilities  of  the  xeneralt  than  by  its 
numbers,  was  powerfiilly  seconded  by  Martinuzzi  ana  his  faction  among 
the  Hungarians.  As  the  Turkish  basbas,  the  sultan  himself  being  at  tlii 
bead  of  bis  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  could  not  afibrd  the  queen  such 
immediate  or  eflectual  assistance  as  the  exigency  of  her  affiiirs  required, 
Ae  quickly  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  retain  any  longer  the  authority 
which  she  possessed  as  regent,  and  even  began  to  despair  of  her  son^t 
safety. 

^  Martinuzzi  did-not  suffer  this  favourable  opportunity  of  accomplisbin|;^ 
ois  own  designs  to  pass  unimproved,  and  ventured,  while  she  was  in  this 
state  of  defection,  to  lay  before  her  a  proposal,  which  at  any  other  time 
she  would  have  rejected  with  disdain.  He  represented  how  impossible  it 
was  for  he>  to  resist  Ferdinand's  victorious  arms ;  that  even  if  the  Turks 
should  enable  her  to  make  head  against  them,  she  would  be  far  from^ 
changing  her  condition  to  the  better,  and  could  not  consider  them  as 
delh-erers,  but  at  masters,  to  whose  commands  she  must  submit ;  he  coift* 
jored  her,  therefore,  as  she  regarded  her  own  dignity,  the  safety  of  herson, 
or  the  security  of  Christendom,  rather  to  give  up  Transylvania  to  Ferdi- 
nand, and  to  make  ever  to  hirti  her  son's  title  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  than 
to  allow  both  to  be  usurped  by  the  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Christian  fahb. 
At  the  same  time  he  promised  her,  in  Ferdinand's  name,  a  compeusatioQ 
for  herself,  as  well  as  lor  her  son,  suitable  to  their  rank,  and  proportional 
to  the  value  of  what  the^r  were  to  sacrifice.  Isabella,  deserted  by  some 
of  her  adherents,  distrusting  others,  destitute  of  friends,  and  surrounded  br 
Castaldo's  and  Martinuzzi's  troops,  subscribed  these  hafd  conditions,  thougn 
with  a  reluctant  hand.  Upon  this,  she  surrendered  such  places  of  strength 
M  were  still  in  her  possession,  she  sfave  up  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  par- 
tkulariy  a  crown  of  gold  which,  as  toe  Hungarians  believed^  bad  descended 
finom  heaven,  and  conferred  on  bim  who  wore  it  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
throne.  As  she  could  not  bear  to  remain  a  private  person,  in  a  countir 
where  she  had  once  enjoyed  sovereign  power,  she  instantiv  set  out  with 
her  son  for  Silesia,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  principal it(es  of  Oppelen 
and  Ratibor,  the  investiture  of  which  Ferdinand  had  eng^aged  to  grant  her 
son,  and  likewise  to  bestow  one  of  bis  daiu^bters  upon  him  in  marriage. 

Upon  the  resieiiation  of  the  young  king,  Martinuzzi,  and  a  Aer  his  example 
the  rest  of  the  Transylvanian  grandees,  swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand 
who,  in  order  to  testily  his  grateful  sense  of  the  zeal  as  well  as  success 
with  which  that  prelate  had  served  him,  affected  to  distinguish  him  by 
everv  possible  mark  of  favour  and  confidence.  He  appomtedhim  governor 
of  Transylvania,  with  almost  unlimited  authority;  he  publicly  ordered 
Castaldo  to  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  bis  opinion  and  commands;  be 
ncreased  his  revenues,  which  were  already  very  great,  by  new  appoint* 
ments;  he  nominated  him  archbishop  of  Gran,  and  prevailed  on  the  pope 
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to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardimL  All  tbis  ottentatioo  c£  ^ood-wiQ^ 
however,  was  void  of  sincerity,  and  calculated  to  conceal  jenthnents  tbe  mcai 
MrfectJy  its  reverse.  Ferdinand  dieaded  Martinuzzi's  abilities :  distiusted 
nis  fidelity;  and  foresaw,  that  as  his  extensive  authority  enabled  him  to 
check  any  attempt  towards  circumscribing  or  abolishing  the  extensive  piiTi* 
leges  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  poss^Kd,  he  would  stand  forth  on  eveiy 
occasion,  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  rather  than  act  toe 
part  of  a  viceroy  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

For  this  reason,  he  secretly  eave  it  in  charge  to  Ca^taldo  lo  watch  his 
motions,  to  guard  against  his  (^s^^ns,  and  tn  thwart  hts  meanii^^.  But 
Martinuzzi,  either  ^ause  he  did  not  perceive  ttiat  Casiatdo  was  placed 
te  a  spy  on  his  actions,  or  because  be  aesptscd  FerdineiKi's  fnsidbus  aitt« 
at^med  the  direction  of  the  war  against  tijc  Turks  with  his  usual  tone  oi 
authority,  and  conducted  it  with  great  ma|:nani[T)iLyf  and  no  less  succe^. 
He  recovered  some  places  of  which  the  inhdeb  hatl  taken  possession  ;  he 
rendered  their  attempts  to  reduce  others  abortive ;  and  eiiabii^bed  Ferdi- 
oand*s  authority  not  only  in  Transylvania,  but  in  the  Bannatof  leme^waijr, 
and  several  of  the  countries  adjacent.  In  c  anring:  on  these  opentioof,  be 
often  differed  in  sentiment  from  Castaldo  afici  his  officers,  and  treated  tbe 
Turkish  prisoners  with  a  degree  not  only  of  humanity,  but  even  of  gene* 
rosity,  which  Castaldo  kxidly  condemned.  This  was  represented  at 
Vienna  as  an  artful  method  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  mfidels,  that* 
by  securing  their  protection,  he  might  shake  off  all  dependence  upon  the 
sovereign  whom  be  now  acknowledged.  Thou^  Martinuzzi,  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  own  conduct,  contended  that  it  was  impolitic  by  unnecessaiy 
severities  to  exasperate  an  enemy  prone  to  revenge,  Castaldo's  accusations 
gained  credit  with  Ferdinand,  prepossessed  already  against  Martinuzzi, 
and  jealous  of  every  thing  that  could  endanger  his  own  authority  in  Hud- 
fl^ry,  in  pro]30rtion  as  be  knew  it  to  be  precarious  and  ill-established* 
These  suspicions  Castaldo  confirmed  and  stren^bened,  by  the  inteUigence 
which  he  transmitted  continually  to  his  contidants  at  Vienna.  By  mis- 
representii^  what  was  innocent,  and  putting  the  worst  construction  on  what 
seemed  duokms  in  Martinuzzi's  conduct^  by  imputing  to  him  desijgns  which 
he  never  formed,  and  charging  biro  with  actions  of  which  he  was  not 
guilty ;  he  at  last  convinced  Ferdinand,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  hi?  Hun- 
ffarian  crown,  he  must  cut  off  that  ambitious  prelate.  But  Ferdinand, 
foreseeing  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  proceed  in  the  regular  course  of 
law  against  a  subiect  of  such  exorbitant  power  as  might  enable  him  to  set 
his  sovereign  at  defiance,  determined  to  employ  vblence  in  order  to  obtain 
that  satisfaction  yrhhh  the  laws  were  too  feeble  to  aflbrd  him. 

He  issued  his  orders  accordingly  to  Castaldo,  who  willingly  undertook 
that  infamous  service.  Having  communicated  the  design  to  some  Italian 
and  Spanish  officers  whom  he  could  trust,  and  concerted  with  them  the 
plan  of  executing  it,  tbey  entered  Martinuzzi's  a{)artment,  early  one 
morning  [Dec.  18]  under  pretence  of  presenting  to  him  some  despatches 
which  were  to  be  sent  off  immediately  to  Vienna ;  and  while  he  perused 
a  paper  with  attention,  one  of  then-  number  struck  him  with  a  poniard  in 
the  throat  The  blow  was  not  mortal.  Martinuzzi  started  up  with  the 
intrepidity  natural  to  him,  and  grappling  the  assassin,  threw  him  to  the 
ground.  ,  But  the  other  conspirators  rusbii^  in,  an  old  man,  unarmed^HBixi 
alone,  was  unable  long  to  sustain  such  an  uneoual  conflict,  and  sunk  under 
the  wounds  whicl\  be  received  from  so  many  bands.  The  TransylvaDBOa 
were  restrained  by  dread  of  the  foreign  troops  stationed  in  their  country, 
from  rising  in  arms  in  order  to  take  vei^eance  onjhe  murderers  of  a 
prelate  who  bad  long  been  the  object  of  their  love  as  well  as  veneration. 
They  spoke  of  the  deed,  however,  with  horror  and  execration;  and 
eiclaimed  against  Ferdinand^  whom  neither  gratitude  for  recent  and  impor* 
tant  services*  nor  reverence  for  a  character  considered  as  sacred  and  ihyio* 
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Ubie  among^  Chrisliain,  could  restrain  from  ahedding^  the  blood  of  a  mti^ 
wboee  piily  crime  was  attachment  to  bis  native  country.  The  nohlas 
detestif^  toe  jealous  as  well  as  cruel  policy  of  a  court,  which,  upon  uncer- 
tain and  improbable  surmise^  had  given  up  a  pemn,  no  less  conspicuouf 
ibr  bis  merit  than  his  rank,  to  be  butchered  by  assassins,  either  retired  to 
dieir  own  estates,  or  if  they  continued  with  the  Austrian  army,  grew  cokl 
to  the  service.  The  Turks,  encourag:ed  by  the  deatb^of  an  euemgr 
whose  abilities  they  knew  and  dreaded,  prepared  to  renew  hostilities 
eariy  in  the  spring;  and  instead  of  the  security  which  Ferdinand  had 
expected  from  the  removal  of  Martrnuzzi,  it  was  evident  that  his  territories 
innuugaiy  were  about  to  be  attacked  with  greater  vigour,  and  defended 
with  less  zeal  than  ever.* 

By  this  time,  Maurice  havine  almost  finished  his  intrieues  and  prepar»i 
tioni,  was  on  the  point  of  declaring  his  intentions  openly,  and  of  taking 
the  field  against  the  emperor.  His  first  care,  after  be  came  to  this  resohi* 
tion,  was  to  disclaim  that  narrow  and  bigoted  maxim  of  the  confedeiatet 
of  Smalkalde,  which  had  led  them  to  shun  all  connection  with  foreigners. 
ffe  had  observed  how  fatal  thb  had  been  to  their  cause :  and,  instnicted 
by  their  error^  he  was  as  eager  to  court  the  protection  of  Henry  II.  as  they 
Imd  been  solicitous  to  prevent  the  interposition  of  Francis  I.  Happily  m 
him,  he  found  Henry  in  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  first  overture  on  bis 
part,  and  in  a  situationf  which  enabled  him  to  bring[  the  whole  force  of  the 
French  monarchy  into  action.  Henry  had  lon^  observed  the  progress  of 
Ibe  emperor's  arms  with  jealousy,  and  wished  to  distinguish  himself  hf 
entering  the  lists  against  the  same  enemy,  whom  it  bad  been  the  gloiy  of  bit 
Cher's  reign  to  oppose.  He  had  laid  hold  on  the  first  opportunity  in  hii 
power  of  m waning  the  emperor's  designs,  by  taking  the  duke  oT  Parma 
Qoder  his  protection  ;  and  hostilities  were  already  begun,  not  only  in  that 
dutchy,  but  in  Piedmont.  Havii^  terminated  the  war  with  England  by  a 
peace,  no  less  advantageous  to  himself  than  honourable  for  bis  allies  tbs 
Scots,  the  restless  and  enterprbing  courage  of  his  nobles  was  impatient  to 
displaj^  itself  on  some  theatre  of  action  more  conspicuous  than  the  petty 
operations  in  Parma  or  Piedmont  aflbrded  them. 

John  de  Fienne,  bishop  of  Bayonne,  whom  Henry  bad  sent  into  Gennany. 
under  pretence  of  hmns  troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  was  empowered 
to  conclude  a  treaty  in  form  with  Maurice  aiid  his  associates.  As  it  would 
have  been  very  indecent  in  a  king  of  France  to  have  undertaken  the 
defence  of  the  protestant  church,  the  interests  of  religion,  how  much  soever 
they  miebt  be  affected  by  the  treaty,  were  not  once  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  articles.  Religious  concerns,  they  pretended  to  commit  entirely  to  the 
dispositioa  of  Divine  Providence;  the  only  motives  assigned  tor  their 
present  confederacy  against  Charles,  were  to  procure  the  landgrava 
liberty,  and  to  prevent  me  subversion  of  the  ancient  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  German  empire.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  was  agreed^ 
that  all  the  contracting  parties  should,  at  the  same  time,  declare  war  against 
the  emperor ;  that  netther  peace  nor  truce  should  be  made  but  by  common 
oonsent,  nor  without  incluaing  each  of  the  confederates ;  that,  in  order  to 
guard  a^inst  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy,  or  o(  pretensions  to  joint  ooa»- 
mand,  Maurice  should  be  acknowledged  as  head  of  the  German  confed^ 
rates,  with  absolute  authority  in  all  militaiy  afiairs ;  that  Maurice  and  hii 
associates  should  bring  into  the  fieldseven  thousand  horse,  with  a  prc^rtfooal 
Bomber  of  infantry ;  that,  towards  the  subsistence  of  this  amnr,  during  the 
three  fint  months  of  the  war,  Heniy  should-contribute  two  hundred  andforlgr 
ftousand  crowrss,  and  afterwanis  sixty  thousand  crowns  a-month,  as  kw  ai 
Ihey  continued  in  arms ;  that  Heniy  should  attack  the  emperor  on  the  sicb  of 

*  a 
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Lorrain  with  a  powerful  army :  that  if  it  were  found  requisite  to  elect  a  w.^ 
emperor,  such  a  person  should  be  nominated  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  kinf^ 
of  France.*  This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  fifth  of  October,  some  tinoe 
before  Magdeburg  surrendered,  and  the  preparatoiy  negotiations  were,  cqd-^ 
ducted  with  such  profound  secrecy,  that,  of  all  the. princes  who  afterwardt 
acceded  to  it,  Maurice  communicated  what  he  was  carry ine  on  to  two 
only,  John  Albert,  the  reigning  duke  of  Mecklenbuig,  ana  William  of 
Hc^,  the  landgrave's  eldest  son.  The  league  itself  was  no  less  anxiously 
concealed,  and  with  such  fortunate  care,  that  no  rumour  concerning  it 
leached  the  ears  of  the  emperor  or.  his  ministers ;  nor  do  they  seem  to 
have  conceived  the  nnost  distant  suspicion  of  such  a  transaction* 

At  the  same  time,  with  a  solicitude  which  was  careful  to  draw  some 
accession  of  strength  from  every  quarter,  Maurice  applied  to  Edward  VI 
of  England,  and  requested  a  subsidy  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  for 
the  support  of  a  contederacy  formed  in.defence  of  the  protestant  religion. 
But  the  factions  which  prevailed  in  the  English  court  durinfi^  the  minority 
of  that  prince,  and  which  deprived  both  the  councils  andt  arms  of  tlie 
nation  ot  their  wonted  vigour,  left  the  English  ministers  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  attend  to  foreign  affairs,  and  prevented  Maurice^s  obtaining 
tiiat  aid,  which  their  zeal  for  the  reformation  would  have  prompted  then 
to  grant  him.t 

Maurice,  however,  having  secured  the  protection  of  such  a  powerful 
monarch  as  Henry  il.,  oroceeded  with  great  confidence,  but  wiih  equal 
cautioii,  to  execute  hb  pfan.  As  he  judged  it  necessary  to  make  one  eflbrt 
more,  in  order  to  obtain  the  emperor's  consent  that  tlie  landgrave  should 
be  set  at  liber^,  be  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  in  his  own  name  and  in  thaf 
of  the  elector  ot  firandenburg,  to  Inspruck  [becem.1.  After  resuming,  at 
great  lengrth,  all  the  tacts  and  arguments  upon  whicn  thej  founded  £eit 
claim,  and  representing,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  peculiar  er^gcgementi 
which  bound  them  to  be  so  assiduous  in  their  solicitations,  they  rer:ewed 
then*  request  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  which  they  had  so 
often  preferred  in  vain.  The  elector  palatine,  the  duke  of  Wurtembeig^ 
the  duKes  of  Mecklenburg,  the  dukes  of  Deux-Ponts,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
denburg Bareitb,  and  the  marquis  of  Baden,  by  their  ambassadors,  concuned 
with  them  in  their  suit.  Letters  were  likewise  delivered  to  the  same  effect  from 
the  king  of  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg. 
Even  the  king  of  the  Romans  joined  in  this  application,  being  moved  wiUi 
compassion  towards  the  landgrave  in  his  wretcned  situation,  or  influerKed, 
perhaps^  by  a  secret  jealousy  of  his  brother's  power  and  desi^,  whichu 
since  his  attempt  to  alter  the  order  of  succession  in  the  empne,  he  had 
come  to  view  with  other  eyos  than  formerly,  and  dreaded  to  a  great 
degree. 

But  Charles,  constant  to  his  own  system  with  regard  to  the  landgrave, 
eluded  a  demand  urged  by  such  powerful  intercessors :  and  having  declared 
tbat  he  would  cornmunicate  his  resolution  concerning  the  matter  to  Maurice 
at  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Inspruck,  where  he  was  every  day  expected,  he 
did  not  deign  to  descend  into  any  more  particular  expfication  of  bis  inten- 
tions.^ This  application,^  though  of  no  benefit  to  the  landgrave,  was  of 
great  advantage  to  Maurice.  It  served  to  justify  his  subsequent  proceediim 
and  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  employing  arms  in  order  to  extort  that 
equitable  concession,  which  bis  mediation  or  entreaty  could  not  obuin. 
ii  was  of  uHe,  too,  to  confirm  the  emperor  in  his  security,  as  both  the 
folenmity  of  the  application,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  so  many  princes 
mtie  drawn  in  to  enicirce  it,  led  him  to  conchide  that  they  pteced  afl 
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tfieir  hopes  of  restoring  the  landgrave  to  liberty,  in  gaining  his  consent  to 
dismiss  him. 

165t.]  ^  Maurice  employed  artifices  still  more  refined  to  conceal  his 
machinations,  to  amuse  the  emperor,  and  to  gain  time.  J  le  aflfected  to  be 
more  solicitous  than .  ever  to  find  out  some  expedient  for  removing  the 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  safe-conduct  for  tbe  protestant  divines 
appointed  to  attend  the  council,  so  that  they  might  repair  thither  without 
any  apprehension  of  danger.  His  ambassadors  at  Trent  had  frequent  con- 
ferences concerning  this  matter  with  the  Imperial  ambassadors  in  that 
city,  and  laid  open  their  sentiments  to  them  with  the  appearance  of  the 
most  unreserved  confidence.  He  was  willing,  at  last,  to  have  it  believed, 
that  he  thought  all  differences  with  respect  to  this  preliminaiy  article  were 
on  the  point  of  bein^  adjusted ;  and  in  order  to  give  credit  to  this  opinion, 
be  commanded  Mefanctbon,  together  with  his  brethren,  to  set  out  on  their 
journey  to  Trent.  At  the  same  time  he  held  a  close  correspondence  with 
the  Imperial  court  at  Tnspruck,  and  renewed  on  evciy  occasion  his  pro- 
fessions not  only  of  fidelity  but  of  attachment  to  the  emperor.  He  talked 
continually  of  his  intention  ofgoin|[  to  Inspruck  in  person  ;  heeave  orders 
to  hire  a  house  for  him  in  that  city,  ana  to  fit 'it  up  with  tne  greatest 
despatch  for  his  reception.* 

But  profoundly  skilled  as  Maurice  was  in  the  arts  of  deceit,  and  impe* 
netrabfe  as  he  thought  the  veil  to  be,  under  which  he  concealed  his  designs, 
there  were  several  things  jn  bis  conduct  which  alarmed  the  emperor 
amidst  his  security,  and  tempted  him  frequently  to  suspect  that  be  was 
meditatii^  something  extmordinary.  As  these  suspicions  took  their  rise 
from  circumstances  inconsiderable  in  themselves,  or  of  an  ambiguous  as 
well  as  uncertain  nature,  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Mau- 
rice^s  address ;  and  the  emperor  would  not,  lightly,  give  up  his  confidence 
in  a  man,  whom  he  had  once  trusted  and  loaded  with  tavours.  One  par^ 
(kular  alone  seemed  to  be  of  such  consequence,  that  he  thought  it  neces 
•ary  to  demand  an  explanation  with  regard  to  it.  The  troops,  which 
George  of  Mecklenbui^  bad  taken  into  pay  aAer  the  capitulation  of  Mag- 
deburg, havii^  fixed  their  (Quarters  in  Thunngia,  lived  at  discretion  on  the 
lands  of  the  rich  ecclesiastics  in  their  neightx^urhood.  Their  license  and 
rapaciousness  were  intolerable.  Such  as  felt  or  dreaded  their  exactions, 
complained  loudly  to  the  emperor,  and  represented  them  as  a  body  of  men 
kept  in  readiness  for  some  desperate  enterprise.  But  Maurice,  partly  by 
extenuatii^  the  enonnities  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  partly  by  repre- 
senting the  impossibility  of  disbanding:  these  troops,  or  of  keeping  them  to 
re^lar  discipline,  unless  the  arrears  still  due  to  them  by  the  emperor  were 
i»id,  either  removed  the  apprehensions  which  this  had  occasioned,  or,  as 
Charles  was  not  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  these  soldiers, 
oblig'ed  him  to  be  silent  with  regard  to  the  matter.t 

The  time  of  action  was  now  approaching.  Maurice  had  privately 
despatched  Albert  of  Brandenbuig  to  Paris,  in  order  to  confirm  his  league 
witn  Henry,  and  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  French  army.  He  had  taken 
measures  to  bring  his  own  subjects  together  on  the  first  summons;  he  had 
provided  for  the  security  of  Saxony,  while  he  should  be  absent  with  the 
army ;  and  he  held  the  troops  in  Thuringia,  on  which  he  chiefly  depended, 
ready  to  advance  on  a  moment\s  warning.  All  these  complicated  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  without  being  discovered  by  the  court  at  Inspruck. 
and  the  emperor  remained, there  in  perfect  tranquillity,  busied  entirely  m 
counteracting  the  intrigues  of  the  pope*s  legate  at  Trent,  and  in  settling' 
tbe  conditions  on  which  the  protestant  divines  should  be  admitted  into  the 
oouDcil,  as  if  there  had  oot  been  any  transaction  of  greater  moment  id 
i^gHatioo. 
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This  credulous  securitj  lo  ft  prince,  who»  by  his  sagacity  in  obwrrinq^ 
Ae  conduct  of  all  around  bim»  was  commonly  led  to  an  excess  of  distmsf* 
may  seem  unaccountable,  and  has  been  imputed  to  intatuation.  \Biit 
besides  the  exquisite  address  with  which  Maunce  concealed  his  iDteiit]oa& 
two  circumstances  contributed  to  the  delusion.  The  gout  had  retumed 
upon  Charles  soon  aAer  his  arrival  at  Inspruck,  with  an  increase  of  Tidence ; 
and  his  constitutidn  being  broken  hy  such  frequent  attacks,  he  was  seltkmi 
able  to  exert  his  natural  vigour  of  mind,  or  to  consider  affairs  with  his  usual 
vigilance  and  penetration;  and  Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  his  prime 
minister,  though  one  of  the  most  subtle  statesmen  of  that  or  perhaps  of  any 
a^e,  was  on  this  occasion  the  dupe  of  his  craft.  He  entertained  such  a 
high  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  and  held  the  political  talents  of  die  Get 
mans  in  such  contempt,  that  he  despised  all  the  intimations  given  him  coo- 
ceming  Maurice's  secret  machinations,  or  the  dangerous  designs  which  he 
was  canying  on.  When  the  duke  of  Alva,  whose  dark  suspicious  mind 
harboured  many  doubts  concerning  the  elector^s  sincerity,  proposed  calliw 
him  immediately  to  court  to  answer  for  hb  conduct,  Granvelle  replied 
with  great  scorn,  That  these  apprehensions  were  groundless,  and  that  a 
drunken  German  head  was  too  gross  to  form  any  scheme  which  he  could 
not  easily  penetrate  and  baffle.  Nor  did  he  assume  this  peremptoiy  tone 
merely  from  confidence  in  his  own  discernment ;  he  had  bribed  two  of 
Maurice's  ministers,  and  received  from  them  frequent  and  minute  infonnar 
(ion  concerning  all  their  master's  motions.  But  through  this  veiy  channel, 
by  which  he  expected  to  ^ain  access  to  all  Maurice's  counsels,  and  erea 
to  his  thoughts,  such  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  as  completed  his 
deception.  Maurice  fortunately  discovered  the  correspondence  of  the  ti^o 
traitors  with  Granvelle,  but  instead  of  punishing  them  for  their  crime,  he 
dexterously  availed  himself  of  their  fraud,  and  turned  his  own  arts  aeaanst 
the  bishop.  He  affected  to  treat  these  ministers  with  greater  confidence 
than  ever ;  he  admitted  them  to  his  consultations ;  he  seemed  to  lay  opoa 
bis  heart  to  them ;  and  taking  care  a)l  the  while  to  let  them  be  acquainted 
with  nothing  but  what  was  his  interest  should  be  known,  they  transmitted 
to  Inspruck  such  accounts  as  possessed  Granvelle  with  a  firm  belief  of  his 
sincerity  as  well  as  good  intentions.*  The  emperor  himself,  in  the  fiilness 
of  security,  was  so  little  moved  by  a  memorial,  in  the  name  of  the  eccle- 
siastical electors^  admonishing  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  Maurice,  that 
be  made  light  of  this  intelh'gence ;.  and  his  answer  to  Oiem  abounds  with 
declarations  of  hb  entire  and  confident  reliance  on  the  fidelity  as  well  as 
attachment  ot  that  prince.j 

At  last  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed,  and  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  that  his  intri^es  and  designs  were  still  unknown.  But,  though 
how  ready  to  take  the  field,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  arts  which  he '  had 
hitherto  employed ;  ai)d  by  one  piece  of  craft  more,  he  deceived  his  ene- 
mies a  few  days  longer.  He  gave  out,  that  he  was  about  to  begin  that 
journey  to  Inspruck  of  which  he  had  so  often  talked,  and  be  took  one  of  the 
ministers  whom  Granvelle  had  bribed,  to  attend  him  thither.  After  tra- 
velling post  a  few  stages,  be  pretended  to  be  indisposed  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  ioumey,  and  despatching  the  suspected  minister  to  make  hb  a]^o|^ 
to  the  emperor  for  this  delay,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  would  be  at 
Inspruck  within  a  few  days ;  he  mounted  on  horseback,  as  soon  as  thjy 
spy  on  his  actions  was  gone,  rode  full  speed  towards  Thuringia,  joined  hit 
army,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  bocae» 
ftud  put  it,  immediately  in  motion  [March  18].]; 

*  M eWU*!  MeiBoIri,  ^  edit.  p.  13.  f  Sleld.  53S 

t  Mdv.  Mem.  t>.  13.  TheBe  cIrcuiMtanees  ooncerning  Uie  Suoo  miwleleii  wtMaa  Gmr 
Mbcd,  are  not  lueationed  hy  tiie  Gennan  hiitoriam ;  but  as  Sir  Jamei  Melvil  received  Ut 
tlon  from  Uie  elector  Palatine,  nnd  as  they  are  perfbofl^  liveable  to  therert  of  Mavrice*! 
they  may  be  oooaidenMl  as  authentic. 
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At  th0  tame  thne  he  poblished  a  manifesto  oontaining^  hit  reasons  for 
taking  annt .  These  were  three  in  number :  that  he  might  secure  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  was  threatened  with  immediate  destniction; 
mat  be  mtfht  maintain  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  empire,  and  save 
Germany  nom  being  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  monarch ; 
that  be  might  deliver  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  from  the  miseries  of  a  long 
and  imjust  imprisonment.  By  the  first,  he  roused  all  the  favourers  of  the 
reformation,  a  party  formidable  by  their  zeal  as  well  as  numbers,  and  ren* 
dered  desperate  by  oppression.  By  the  second,  he  interested  all  the 
friends  of  liberty,  catholics  no  less  dian  protestants,  and  made  it  their 
interest  to  unite  with  him  in  asserting  the  rights  and  privileges  common  to 
both.  The  third,  besides  the  glory  which  he  acquired  by  bis  zeal  to  fulfil 
his  engagements  to  the  unhappy  prisoner,  was  become  a  cause  of  general 
concern,  not  only  from  the  compassion  which  the  landgrave's  suBerihes 
excited,  but  firm  indienation  at  the  injustice  and  rigour  of^the  emperoi\ 
proceedin|[s  against  him.  Together  with  Maurice's  manifesto,  another 
appeared  in  the  name  of  Albert  marquis  of 'Brandenbuie  Culmbach,  who 
had  joined  him  with  a  body  of  adventurers  whom  he  had  drawn  togedier. 
The  same  grievances  Which  Maurice  had  pointed  out  are  mentioned  in  It, 
but  with  an  exc^  of  virulence  and  animosity  suitable  to  the  character  of 
theprince  in  whose  name  it  was  published. 

The  king  of  France  added  to  these  a  manifesto  in  his  own  name ;  in 
which,  after  taking  notice  of  the  ancient  alliance  between  the  French  and 
German  nations,  both  descended  from  the  same  ancestors ;  and  after  men* 
Coning  the  appiicatiohs  which,  in  conseouence  of  this,  soVne  of  the  most 
illustnous  amoRig  the  German  princes  had  made  to  him  for  his  protection ; 
he  declared,  that  he  now  took  arms  to  re-establish  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  empire,  to  deliver  some  of  its  princes  from  captivity,  and  to  secure 
the  priviJeg[es  and  independence  of  aU  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body. 
In  this  marafesto,  Hemy  assumed  the  extraordinary  title  o(  Protector  of  the 
Ubertiee  ofOermany  and  of  ite  captive  Princes;  and  there  was  engraved 
on  it  a  cap,  the  ancient  symbol  of  freedom,  placed  between  two  daggers, 
fai  order  to  intimate  to  the  Germans,  that  this  blessing  was  to  be  acquired 
and  secured  by  force  of  arms.* 

Maurice  baa  now  to  act  a  part  entirely  new ;  but  bis  flexible  genius  was 
capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  every  situation.  The  moment  he 
took  arms,  he  was  as  bold  and  enterprising  in  the  field,  as  he  had  been 
cautious  and  crafty  in  the  cabinet.  He  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards 
the  Upper  Germany.  All  the  towns  in  his  way  opened  their  gates  to  him. 
He  reinstated  the  magistrates  whom  the  emperor  had  depos^  and  gave 
possession  of  the  churches  to  the  protestant  ministers  whom  he  bad  ejected. 
He  directed  his  march  to  Augsbuig,  and  as  the  Imperial  garrison,  which 
was  too  inconsiderable  to  think  of  defending  it,  retired  immediately,  he 
look  poea2esk>n  of  that  great  city  F April  1],  and  made  the  same  changes 
there  as  in  the  towns  through  which  be  had  passed.! 

No  words  can  express  the  emperor's  astonishment  and  consternation  at 
events  so  unexpected.  He  saw  a  great  number  of  the  German  princes  in 
arms  against  him,  and  the  rest  either  ready  to  join  them,  or  wishing  success 
to  their  enterprise.  He  beheld  a  powertul  monarch  united  with  them  in 
dose  league,  seconding  their  operations  in  person  at  the  head  of  a  formi* 
dable  army,  while  he,  throiu^  negligence  and  credulity,  which  exposed 
him  no  less  to  scorn  than  to  danger,  had  neither  made,  nor  was  in  a  condi* 
lion  to  make,  any  efiectual  provision,  either  for  crushing  his  rebellious 
subjects,  or  resisting  the  invasion  of  the  foreign  enemy.  Part  of  his 
Spaoisfa  troops  had  bneen  ordered  into  Hungary  against  the  Turks ;  the  rest 
had  nuucbed  back  to  Italy  upon  occasion  of  the  war  in  the  autchy  of 
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Paraui.  Tbe  bands  of  veteran  Gennam  had  been  dianissedy  becaor  hm 
was  not  abl^  to  paj  them :  or  had  entered  into  Maurice's  service  aAer  tbe 
siege  of  Magdebuiig^ ;  and  be  remained  at  Inspruck  with  a  body  of  soldien 
hamlj  strong  enough  to  g^ard  his  own  person.  His  tieasuiy  was  as  much 
exhausted,  as  his  army  was  reduced.  He  bad  received  no  remittances  for 
some  time  from  the  new  world.  He  had  forfeited  aU  credit  with  the 
merchants  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  who  refused  to  lend  him  money,  thoogli 
tempted  by  the  ofier  of  exorbitant  interest  Thus  Charles,  though  uu- 
doubtedly  the  most  considerable  potentate  in  Christendoin,  and  capable 
of  exerting  the  greatest  strength,  his  power,  notwithstanding  the  violent 
attack  made  upon  it,  being  stiU  unimpaired,  found  himself  in  a  situatioo 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  make  such  a  sudden  and  vigorous  effort  as 
the  juncture  required,  and  was  necessaiy  to  have  saved  him  from  the  pre 
sent  danger. 

In  this  situation,  the  emperor  placed  all  his  hopes  upon  negotiating ;  the 
only  resource  of  such  as  are  conscious  of  their  own  weakness.  But 
thinking  it  inconsistent  with  his  dignity  to  make  the  6rst  advances  to  sub- 
jects who  were  in  arms  against  nim,  he  avoided  that  indeconmi  by 
employing  the  mediation  of  bis  brother  Ferdinand.  Maurice  confiding  m 
bb  own  talents  to  conduct  anrjr  negotiation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive 
advanta^  from  it,  and  hoping  tnat,  by  the  appearance  of  ^Kjlity  in 
hearkening  to  the  first  overture  of  accommodation,  he  might  amuse  the 
emperor,  and  tempt  him  to  slacken  the  activity  with  which  he  was  now 
preparine  to  defend  himself,  readily  agreed  to  an  interview  with  Ferdi* 
nana  in  tne  town  of  Lintz  in  Austria ;  and  ha  vine:  left  his  army  to  proceed 
on  its  march  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenbuig,  he  repaired 
thither. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  France  punctually  fulfilled  his  engagements  to 
the  allies.  He  took  the  field  earlv,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army,  and  marching  directly  into  Lorrain,  Toul  and  Verdun  opened  their 
gates  at  his  approach.  His  forces  appeared  next  before  Metz,  iffid  that 
city,  by  a  fraudulent  stratagem  of  the  constable  Montmorency,  who  having 
obtained  permission  to  pass  through  it  with  a  small  guard,  introduced  as 
many  troops  as  were  sufficient  to  overpower  the  garrison,  was  likewise 
seized  without  bloodshed.  Heni^  made  his  entiy  into  all  these  towns 
with  great  pomp ;  he  obliged  tbe  inhabitants  to  swear  all^ianoe  to  him. 
and  annexed  those  imoortant  conquests  to  the  French  monarchy.  He  left 
a  strong  garrison  in  Metz.  From  thence  he  advanced  towards  Alsace,  in 
order  to  attempt  new  comjuests,  to  which  the  success  that  had  hitherto 
attended' his  arms  invited  him.* 

Tbe  conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  an  accommodation.  Maurice, 
when  he  consented  to  it,  seems  to  have  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  amuse 
the  emperor :  for  he  made  such  demands,  both  in  behalf  of  his  confederates 
and  their  ally  the  French  king  as  he  knew  would  not  be  accepted  by  a 

Srince,  too  haughty  to  submit,  at  once,  to  conditions  dictated  by  an  enemy, 
^ut,  however  mtnly  Maurice  adhered  during  the  Deviation  to  the  interest 
of  his  a^^iates,or  bow  steadily  soever  he  kept  in  view  the  objects  which 
bad  induced  him  to  take  arms,  he  o(\en  professed  a  strong  inclination  to 
terminate  the. differences  with  the  emperor  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Encouraged  bv  this  appearance  of  a  pacific  dispositk>n,  Ferdinand  pro- 
posed a  second  interview  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and  that 
a  truce  should  commence  on  that  da^,  and  continue  to  the  tenth  of  June,  m 
order  to  give  them  leisure  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  dispute. 

.  l^pon  this,  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  the  ninth  of  May,  which  had 
now  advanced  to  Gundeffingen.  He  put  bis  troops  in  motion  next  momiag : 
Hid  as  sixteen  days  yet  remained  for  action  belbte  the  cooimeoceBWiit  a 
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Hw  Inire,  lie  resolved  during  that  period,  td  venture  upon  an  enterprise^ 
ibe  success  of  v¥hich  would  be  so  decisive,  as  to  rend^rr  the  negotiations  at 
{^Bissau  extremely  short,  and  entitle  him  to  treat  -upon  bb  own  terms.  H^ 
feresaw  that  the  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  arms,  which  was  to  take  place 
•c  soon*  toe^ther  with  the  opinion  of  his  earnestness  to  re-establish  peace, 
with  which  he  had  artfully  amused  Ferdinand,  could  hardly  fail  of  lo- 
•pirif^  the  emperor  with  such  false  hopes  that  he  would  naturally  become 
lemiss,  and  relapse  into  some  deg^ree  of  that  security  which  bad  already 
been  so  fatal  to  him.  Relying  on  this  conjecture,  he  marched  directly  at 
the  head  of  his  army  towards Inspruck,  and  advanced  with  the  most  rapid 
motion  that  could  be  j^iven  to  so  great  a  body  of  troops.  On  the  eigh- 
teenth, he  arrived  at  Fiessen,  a  post  of  great  consequence,  at  tbe  entrance 
into  the  Tyrolese.  There  he  found  a  body  of  eight  hundred  men,  whom 
the  emperor  had  assembled,  strongly  intienchea,  in  order  to  oppose  hit 

Srogress.  He  attacked  them  instantly  with  such  violence  and  impetuosity; 
lat  they  abandoned  their  lines  precipitately,  and  falling  back  on  a  second 
body  posted  near  Ruten,  communicated  the  panic  terror  with  which  they 
themselves  had  been  seized,  to  those  troops  ;  so  (hat  they  likewise  tool 
to  flight,  after  a  feeble  resistance. 

Elated  with  this  success,  which  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  hope^ 
Maurice  pressed  forward  to  Ehrenbergh,  a  castle  situated  on  a  high  and 
sleep  precipice,  which  commanded  the  only  pafis  through  the  mountains. 
As  this  fort  had  been  surrendered  to  the  protestants  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Smalkaldic  war,  because  the  garrison  was  then  too'  weak  to  defena  it, 
the  emperor,  sensible  of  its  importance,  had  taken  care,  at  this  juncture, 
lo  throw  into  it  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  maintain  it  against  the  ^atest 
army.  But  a  shepherd,  in  pursu ing  a  goat  which  had  strayed  from  his  flock, 
having  discovered  an  unknown  path  by  which  it  was  possible  to  ascend  to 
the  top  of  tbe  rock,  came  with  ibis  seasonable  piece  of  intelligence  to 
Maurice.  A  small  band  of  chosen  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  George' 
of  Mecklenburg,  was  instantly  ordered  to  follow  this  guide.  They  set  out 
ID  the  evening,  and  clambering  up  the  rugged  track  with  Infinite  f^ttigue 
as  well  as  danger,  they  reached  the  summit  unperceived ;  and  at  an  hour 
which  had  been  agreed  on,  when  Maurice  began  the  assault  on  the  one 
side  of  the  castle,  they  appeared  on  the' other,  ready  to  scale  the  wall^ 
which  were  feeble  in  that  place,  because  -it  had  been  hitherto  deemed 
iaaccessible.  The  garrison,  struck  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy 
CKi  a  quarter  where  tney  had  thought  themselves  perfectly  secure,  imme- 
diately threw  down  their  arms.  Maurice,  alnK)st  without  bloodshed,  and, 
which  was  of  greater  consequence  to  him,  without  loss  of  time,  took  pos- 
session of  a  place,  the  reduction  of  which  might  have  retarded  him  long, 
and  have  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  valour  and  skill.* 

Maurice  was  now  only  two  days  march  from  Inspruck,  and  without 
losir^  a  nK)ment  he  ordiered  his  infantry  to  advance  thither,  having  left 
his  cavaliy,  which  was  unserviceable  in  that  mountaiuous  country,  at 
Fiessen,  to  guard  the  mouth  df  the  pass.  He  proposed  to  advance  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  anticipate  any  accounts  of  the  loss  of  Ehrenbergh,  and 
to  surprise  the  emperor,  together  with  his  attendants,  in  an  open  town 
Incapable  of  defence.  But  just  as  his  troops  began  to  move,  a  battalionof 
iicercenaries  mutinied,  declaring  that  they  would  not  stir  until  they  had 
received  the  gratuity,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  they 
claimed  as  the  recornpense  due  to  them  tor  having  taken  a  place  by  assault 
It  W3S  with  great  difficulty,  as  well  as  danger,  and  not  without  some  consH 
derable  loss  of  time,  that  Maurice  quieted  this  insurrection,  and  prevajM 
in  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  to  a  place  where  he  promised  them  such  nch 
booty  as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  services 
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To  the  delaYy  occtisioned  bj  this  unforeseen  accident^  the  emperor  owadL 
hui  safety.  He  was  informed  of  the  approachinff  danger  late  in  tbe 
evening,  and  knowing  that  nothing  could  save  him  but  a  speedj  fligfatt  he 
iqstantly  left  Inspruck,  without  regarding  the  darkness  of  the  nieht,  or  the 
violence  of  the  rain  which  happ^ied  to  fall  at  that  tnne ;  and  notwitb* 
Standing  the  debility  occasioned  by  the  gout,  which  rendered  him  unable 
to  bear  ajfiy  motion  but  that  of  a  Ijtter,  he  travelled  by  the  l^t  of  torches 
taking  his  way  over  the  Alps,  b^  roads  almost  impassable.  His  couitien 
and  attendants  followed  him  with  equal  precipitation,  some  of  them  on 
such  horses  as  they  could  hastily  procure,  many  of  them  on  foot,  and  all  ia 
the  utmost  confusion.  In  this  miserable  plight,  very  unlike  the  pomp  witb 
which  Charles  had  appeared  during  the  five  preceding  years  as  toe  ooo- 
^ueror  of  Germany,  be  arrived  at  length  with  his  dejected  train  at  Viilacb 
ID  Carinthia,  and  scarcely  thought  himself  secure  even  at  that  remote  inac- 
cessible comer. 

Maurice  entered  Inspruck  a  few  hours  aAer  the  emperor  and  hb  attend- 
ants had  left  it ;  and  enraged  that  the  prey  should  escape  out  of  bb  bands 
when  he  was  just  ready  to  seize  it,  be  pursued  them  some  miles ;  b«t 
finding  it  impos^ble  to  overtake  persons,  to  whom  their  fear  gave  speed, 
he  returned  to  the  town,  and  abandoned  all  the  emperor's  baj^gage,  toi^tber 
with  that  of  the  ministers,  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers ;  while  he 
preserved  untouched  every  thing  belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Ronnans, 
either  because  he  had  formed  some  friendly  connexion  with  that  prmoCf 
or  because  he  wished  to  have  it  believed  that  such  a  connexion  suosisted 
between  them.  As  there  now  remained  only  three  days  to  the  commence- 
nent  of  the  truce,  (with  such  nicety  had  Maurice  calculated  his  opera- 
tiohs,)  he  set  out  for  Passau,  that  he  might  meet  Ferdinand  on  the  daj 
^pointed. 

Before  Charles  leA  Inspruck,  he  withdrew  the  guards  placed  on  the 
degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  whom,  durine  five  years,  he  had  carried  about 
with  him  as  a  prisoner,  ana  set  him  entirely  at  nberty,  either  with  an  inten- 
tion to  embarrass  Maurice  by  letting  loose  a  rival,  who  might  diqnite  his 
title  to  his  dominions  and  dignity,  or  from  a  sense  of  the  indecency  of 
detaining  him  a  prisoner,  wjbile  be  himself  run  the  risk  of  being  deprived 
of  his  own  liberty.  But  that  prince,  seeing  no  other  way  of  escaping  than 
that  which  the  emperor  took,  and  abhorring  the  thoughts  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  kinsman,  whom  he  justly  considered  as  the  author  of  all  his 
misfortunes,  chose  rather  to  accompany  Charles  m  his  flight,  and  to  expect 
the  final  decision  of  his  fate  from  the  treaty  which  was  now  approaching. 

These  were  not  the  only  effects  which  Maurice's  operatiops  produced. 
It  was  no  sooner  known  at  Trent  that  he  had  taken  arms,  than  a  genml^ 
consternation  seized  the  fathers  of  the  council.  The  German  prelates  im- 
mediately returned  home,  that  they  might  provide  for  the  satety  of  their 
respective  territories.  The  rest  were  extremely  impatient  to  be  gone: 
ana  the  iegatb,  who  had  hitherto  disappointed  all  the  endeavours  of  the 
Imperial  ambassadors  to  procure  an  auaience  in  the  council  for  the  protes- 
tant  divines,  laid  hold  with  joy  on  such  a  plausible  pretext  for  disniissiqg 
an  assembly,  which  he  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  congre^- 
tion  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  a  decree  was  issued  proroguing 
the  council  during  two  years,  and  appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  if  peace  wBre  then  je-estabLished  in  Europe.*  This  proroea- 
tk»y  however,  continued  no  less  than  ten  years ;  and  the  proceedings  of  m 
council,  when  reassembled  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
aixty-two,  fall  not  within  the  period  prescribed  to  this  history. 

The  convocation  of  this  assembly  had  been  passionately  desired  bv  aB 
the  states  and  princes  in  Christendom  who,  trom  the  wisdom  as  well  at 
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piety  of  prelates  represerUin^  the  whole  bodj  of  the  ^ithful,  expected 
some  charitable  and  efficacious  endeavoure  towards  composiDg  the  dissen* 
•ions  which  unhappily  had  arisen  in  the  church.  But  the  sev^  popes  by 
whose  authority  it  was  called,  had  other  objects  in  ? iew.  They  exerted 
air  their  power  or  policy  to  attain  these ;  and  by  the  abilities  Sis  well  as 
address  of  their  leg^ates*  oy  the  ^^^norance  of  many  of  the  prelates,  and  by 
the  servility  of  the  indigent  Italian  bishops,  acquired  such  influence  in  the 
council,  that  they  dictated  all  its  decrees,  and  framed  them  not  with  an 
intention  to  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  church,  but  to  establish  their 
own  dominion,  or  to  confirm  those  tenets,  upon  which  they  imagined  that 
dominion  to  be  founded.  Doctrines  which  had  hitherto  been  admitted 
upon  the  credit  of  tradition  alone,  and  received  with  some  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation, were  defined  with  a  scrupulous  nicety,  and  confirmed  by  the 
sanction  of  authority.  Rites,  which  had  formerly  been  observed  only  io 
deference  to  custom  supposed  to  be  ancient,  were  established  by  the 
decrees  of  the  church,  and  declared  to  be  essential  parts  of  its  worship. 
The  br^ch,  instead  of  being  closed,  was  widened,  and  made  irreparaUe. 
In  place  of  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  a  line,  was  drawn 
with  such  studied  accuracy,  as  ascertained  and  marked  out  the  distinction 
between  them.  This  still  serves  to  keep  them  at  a  distance :  and  without 
some  signal  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  must  render  the  separatioo 
perpetual. 
^  Our  knowledge  of  the  proceeding  of  this  stesembly,  is  derived  fiom  three 
different  authors.  Father  Paul  of  Venice  wrote  his  history  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  while  the  memoiy  of  what  bad  passed  there  was  recent,  and  some 
who  had  been  members  of  it  were  still  alrve.  He  has  exposed  the  intrigues 
and  artifices  by  which  it  was  conducted,  with  a  &eedom  and  severity 
which  have  given  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council.  He  has 
described  its  deliberations,  and  explained  its  decrees,  with  such  perspi- 
auity,  and  depth  of  thought,  with  such  various  erudition  and  such  force  of 
reason*  as  have  justly  entitled  his  worit  to  be  placed  among  the  most 
admired  historical  comi)ositioos.  About  half  a  centuiy  thereafter,  the  Jesuit 
Pallavicini  published  his  hbtory  of  the  council,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Father  Paul,  and  by  employing  all  the  force  of  an  acute  and  refinmg  genius 
(o  invalidate  the  credit,  or  to  confute  the  reasoninff^  of  his  antagonist,  he 
labours  to  prove,  by  artful  apologies  for  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and 
subtle  interpretations  of  its  decrees,  that  it  deliberated  with  impartiality, 
and  decided  with  judgment  as  well  as  candour.  Vai^gas,  a  Spanish  doctor 
of  laws,  who  was  appointed  to  attend  the  Imperial  ambassadors  at  Trent, 
sent  the  bishop  of  Arras  a  regular  account  of  the  transactions  there,  explain- 
ing all  the  arts  which  the  legate  employed  to  influence  or  overawe  the 
council.  His  letters  have  bc^  published,  in  which  he  inveighs  against  the 
IMipal  court  with  that  asperity  of  censure,  which  was  natural  to  a  man  whose 
situation  enabled  him  to  observe  its  intrigues  thoroughly,  and  who  was 
obliged  to  exert  all  his  attention  and  talents  in  order  to  disappoint  thcou 
But  whichsoever  of  these  authors  an  intelligent  person  takes  for  his  guide, 
in  forming  a  judgment  concerning  the  spirit  of  thecouncil,  he  must  discover 
•0  rauch  ambition  as  well  as  artifice  among  some  of  the  members ;  so  much 
i^porance  and  corruption  among  others ;  he  must  observe  such  a  laige  infu- 
sion of  human  policy  and  passions,  minted  with  such  a  scanty  portion  of 
that  simplicity  of  heart,  sanctity  of  mannens,  and  love  of  truth,  which  alone 
qualify  men  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  worthy  of  God,  and  what 
worship  is  acceptable  to  him ;  that  he  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  believe, 
diat  any  extraordinaiy  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hovered  over  this 
assembly,  and  dictated  its  decrees. 

While  Maurice  was  empk>yed  in  negotiatir^  with  the  king  of  the  Romans 
at  Lintz,  or  in  making  war  on  the  emperor  in  the  Tyrol,  the  French  king 
had  advanced  into  ^ce  as  far  as  Strasbuig ;  and  having  demanded  leava 
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of  the  senate  to  march  through  th«  city,  be  hoped  that,  by  reDeatinj^  tiia. 
same  fraud  which  he  bad  pracliited  at  Metz,  be  might  render  bim^lf 
master  of  the  place,  and  by  that  means  ^cure  a  passage  over  the  Rhine 
into  the  heart  of  Germany.  But  the  Strasbui^ere,  instructed  and  put  oo 
their  guard  by  the  credulity  and  misfortune  of  tneir  neigbbourSf  shut  their 
gates ;  and  having  assembled  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  soldiers  repaired 
Uieir  fortifications,  rased  the  bcHises  in  their  suburbs,  and  determined  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  utmost.   At  the  same  time  they  sent  a  depulat'on 


of  their  most  respectable  citizens  to  the  king,  in  order  to  divert  bim  from 
making  any  hostile  attempt  upon  them.  The  electors  of  Treves  and 
Cologne,  the  duke  of  Cleve%  and  other  princes  in  the  neighbourhood,  inter- 
posed in  their  behalf  ^  beseeching  Henry  that  he  would  not  forjget  so  sooo 
the  title  which  he  had  generously  assumed ;  and  instead  of  being  the  de- 
liverer of  Germany,  become  its  oppressor.  The  Swiss  Cantons  seconded 
them  with  zeal,  soliciting  Henry  to  snare  a  city  which  had  long  been  coo- 
oected  with  their  community  in  frienmhip  and  alliance. 

Powerful  as  this  united  intercession  was,  it  wouJd  not  have  prevailed  t>D 
Henry  to  forego  a  prize  of  so  much  value,  if  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
ba^e  seized  it.  But,  in  that  age,  tlie  method  of  subsisting  numerous  armies 
at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country,  was  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  neither  the  revenues  of  princes,  nor  their  experience  in  the  art 
of  war,  were  equal  to  the  great  and  complicated  efforts  which  such  an 
undertaking  requir^.  The  French,  though  not  far  removed  from  their 
own  frontier^  began  already  to  suffer  from  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  had 
no  sufficient  magazines  collected  to  support  them  during  a  siee^e  which 
must  necessarily  nave  been  of  great  length.*  At  the  same  time,  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  govemess  of  the  Low-Countries,  had  assembled  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  which,  under  the  command  of  Martin  de  Ros&em,  laid 
waste  Champagne,  and  threatened  the  adjacent  provinces  t>f  France. 
These  concurring  circumstances  obl^ed  the  king,  thoujB;h  v/Uh  reluctance* 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But  being  willing  to  acquire  some  merit  with 
his  allies,  by  this  retreat  which  be  could  not  avoid,  he  pretended  to  the 
Swiss  that  be  had  taken  the  resolution  merely  in  comfjiiance  with  their 
request  ;t  and  then,  after  f2;iving  orders  that  all  the  horses  in  his  army  should 
be  led  to  drink  in  the  Rhine,  as  a  proof  of  bis  having  pushed  his  conquest 
to  far,  he  marched  back  towards  Champagne. 

While  the  French  king  and  the  main  anny  of  the  confederates  were  thus 
employed,  Albert  of  Brandenbujrg  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
separate  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  mercenaries  who 
had  resorted  to  his  standard,  rather  from  the  hope  of  plunder,  than  the 
expectation  of  regular  pay.  That  prince,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of 
such  a  number  of  desperate  adventurers,  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  should 
lead  them,  soon  began  to  disdain  a  state  of  subordination,  and  to  form  suck 
extravagant  schemes  of  aggrandizing  himself,  as  seldom  occur,  even  to 
ambitious  minds,  unless  when  civil  war  or  violent  factbns  rouse  them  to 
bold  exertions,  by  alluring  them  with  immediate  hopes  of  success.  Full  of 
these  aspiring  thoughts,  Albert  made  war  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
the  other  confederaTes.  He  endeavoured  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  as  well  asthe  extent  and  rigour  of  his  devas* 
tations;^he  exacted  contributions  wherever  be  came,  in  omerto  amass  such 
a  sum  of  money,  as  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  his  army  together ; 
he  laboured  to  get  possession  of  Nurembeig,  Ulm,  or  some  other  of  the  free 
cities  in  Upper  Germany,  in  which,  as  a  capital,  be  might  fix  the  seat  of 
bis  power.  But,  finding  these  cities  on  their  guard,  ana  in  a  condition  tq 
re3ist  his  attacks,  he  turned  all  his  rage  against  the  popish  ecclesiastic^ 
whose  teiritories  he  plundered  with  such  wanton  and  merciless  barbarity 
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as  gBTe  them  a  very  un&vourable  impression  of  the  spirit  of  that  reformat 
tion  in  religion,  with  zeal  for  which  he  pretended  to  be  animated.  The 
bishops  of  Dambei^h  and  Wurzburjjh,  by  their  situation*  ^ay  particularJy 
exposed  to  his  ravages ;  he  obliged  the  former  to  transfer  to  him,  in  pro- 
perty, almost  one  half  of  his  extensive  diocess;  and  compelled  the  latter 
to  advance  a  great  sum  of  money  in  order  to  save  his  territories  from  ruin 
and  desolation, .  During  all  those  wild  sallies,  Albert  paid  no  reg:ard  either 
to  Maurice's  orders,  whose  commands  as  generalissimo  of  the  league  he 
had  engaged  to  obey,  or  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  other  confederates ; 
and  manifestly  discovered,  that  he  attended  only  to  his  own  private  emolu« 
inent,  without  any  solicitude  about  the  common  cause,  or  the  general  objects 
which  had  induced  them  to  take  arms.* 

Maurice  havir^  ordered  his  army  to  march  back  into  Bavana,  and 
having  publishea  a  proclamation  eqjoining  the  Lutheran  clergy  and 
instructed  of  youth,  to  resume  the  exercise  of  their  functions^  m  all  the 
cities,  schools,  and  universities  from  which  they  had  been  ejected,  met 
Ferdinand  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of^May.  As  matters  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  future  peace  ana  independence  of  the  empire 
were  to  be  settled  in  this  congress,  the  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  fixed 
upon  it.  Besides  Ferdinand  and  the  Imperial  ambassadors,  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  bbhops  of  Saltzbuig  and  Aichstadt,  the  ministers  of  all  the 
electors,  toother  with  deputies  from  most  of  the  considerable  princes 
and  free  cities,  resorted  to  Passau.  Maurice,  in  the  name  of  his  associates, 
and  the  king  of  the  Romans  as  the  emperor's  representative,  opened  the 
negotiation.  The  princes  who  were  present,  together  with  the  deputies 
ofsuch  as  were  absent,  acted  as  intercessors  or  mediators  between  them. 

Maurice,  in  a  long  discourse,  explained  the  motives  of  his  own  conduct. 
After  having  enumerated  all  the  unconstitutional  and  oi>pressive  acts  ot 
the  emperor's  administration,  he,  agreeably  to  the  manifesto  which  he 
had  published  when  he  took  arms  against  him,  limited  his  demands  to 
three  articles :  That  the  land^ve  of  Hesse  should  be  immediately  set  at 
liberty;  that  the  grievances  in  the  civil  government  of  the  empire  should 
be  redressed ;  and  that  the  protestants  should  be  allowed  the  public  exer* 
cise  of  their  religion  without  molestation.  Ferdinand  .and  the  Imperial 
amba^adors  discovering  their  unwillingness  to  gratilV  him  with  regard  to 
all  these  points,  the  mediators  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  emperor,  beseech- 
ing him  to  deliver  Germany  from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  by  giving 
such  satisfaction  to  Maurice  and  his  part7  as  might  induce  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms ;  and  at  the  same  time  tney  prevailed  upon  Maurice  to 
grant  a  proloi^tion  of  the  truce  for  a  short  time,  during  which  they 
undertook  to  procure  the  emperor's  final  answer  to  his  demands. 

This  request  was  presented  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  all  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  popish  «s  well  as  protestant,  in  the  name  of  such  as  had 
lent  a  helping  hand  to  forward  his  ambitious  schemes,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  had  viewed  the  progress  of  his  power  with  jealousy  and  dread.  The 
uncommon  and  cordial  unanimity  with  which  they  concurred  at  this  junc- 
ture in  enforcing  Maurice's  demands,  and  in  recommending  peace,  flowed 
finom  different  causes.  Such  as  were  most  attached  to  the  Roman  catholic 
church  could  not  help  obstirving,  that  the  protestant  confederates  were  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  while  the  emperor  was  but  just  beginning  to 
provide  for  his  own  defence.  They  foresaw  that  great  efforts  would  be 
required  of  them,  and  would  be  necessary  on  their  part,  in  order  to  cope 
with  enemies,  who  had  been  allow^ed  to  get  the  start  so  far,  and  to  attain 
such  formidable  power.  Experience  had  taught  them,  that  the  fruit  of 
all  these  efforts  would  be  reaped  by  the  emperor  alone,  and  the  more  com* 
plete  any  victoiy  proved  which  they  should  gain,  the  faster  would  they 
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bind  their  own  fetters,  and  render  tbem  the  more  intolerabte.  These 
reflections  made  them  caulious  how  tbej  contributed  a  second  time,  br 
their  indiscreet  zeal,  to  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  power  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  their  coimtry.  Notwithstanding  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  bigotry  in  that  age,  they  chose  rather  that  the  protestants 
should  acquire  that  security  for  their  religion  which  the^  demanded,  than 
by  assisting  Charles  to  oppress  them,  to  give  such  additional  force  to  the 
Imperial  prerogative,  as  would  overturn  we  constitution  of  the  empire.  To 
all  these  considerations,  the  dread  of  seeing  Germany  laid  waste  by  a  civU 
war  added  new  force.  Many  states  of  the  empire  afready  felt  the  destruc- 
tive  rage  of  Albert's  arms,  others  dreaded  it,  and  all  wished  for  an  accom- 
modation between  the  emperor  and  Maurice,  which  they  hoped  would  save 
tbem  from  that  cruel  scourge. 

Such  were  tlie  reasons  that  induted  so  many  princes,  notwithstanding 
the  variety  of  their  political  interests,  and  the  opposition  in  their  religious 
sentiments,  to  unite  in  recommending  to  the  emperor  an  accororoodatioa 
with  Maurice,  not  only  as  a  salutary  but  as  a  necessary  measure.  The 
motives  which  prompted  Charles  to  desire  it,  were  not  fewer  or  of  less 
weight.  He  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  confede- 
rates bad  acquired  through  his  own  negligence;  and  he  now  felt  the 
insufficiency  of  his  own  resources  to  oppose  them.  His  Spani^  subjects, 
diseusted  at  his  long  absence,  and  weary  of  endless  wars,  which  were  of 
little  benefit  to  their  country,  refused  to  Hjrnisb  him  arr^  considerable  sup- 
ply either  of  n)en«or  money ;  and  although  by  his  address  or  importunity 
he  might  have  hoped  to  draw  from  them  at  last  more  effectual  aid;  that, 
he  knew,  was  too  distant  to  be  of  an^  service  in  the  present  exkency  of  his 
afi&irs.  His  treasury  was  drained :  his  veteran  forces  were  dispersed  or 
disbanded,  and  he  could  not  depena  much  either  on  the  fidelity  or  courage 
of  the  new  levied  soldiers  whom  he  was  collecting.  There  was  no  hope 
of  repeating  with  success  the  same  artifices  which  had  weakened  and 
ruined  the  Smalkaldic  league.  As  the  end  at  which  he  aimed  was  now 
known,  he  could  no  longer  employ  the  specious  pretexts  which  had 
formerly  concealed  his  ambitious  designs.  Every  prince  in  Germany  was 
alarmed  and  on  his  guard ;  and  it  was  vain  to  think  of  blinding  tbem  a 
ffecond  time  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  one  part  of  them  mstruments  to 
enslave  the  otb^r.  The  spirit  of  a  confederacy  whereof  Maurice  was  the 
head,  en>erience  had  tai^ht  him  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  the 
lea^e  of  Smalkalde ;  and  from  what  he  had  already  felt,  he  had  no  reason 
to  flatter  himself  that  its  councils  would  be  as  irresolute,  or  its  eflbrts  as 
timid  and  feeble.  If  he  should  resolve  on  continuity  the  war.  he  might  be 
assured,  that  the  most  considerable  states  in  Germany  would  take  part  in 
it  against  him ;  and  a  dubious  neutrality  was  the  utmost  he  could  expect 
from  the  rest.  While  the  confederates  found  full  emplbyment  for  his  arms 
in  one  quarter,  the  kin^  of  France  would  seize  the  favourable  opportunity, 
and  push  on  his  operations  in  another,  with  almost  certain  success.  That 
monarch  had  already  made  conquests  in  the  empire,  which  Charies  was 
no  less  eager  to  recover,  than  impatient  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  aidii^ 
his  fnalecontent  subjects.  Though  Henry  had  now  retired  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  he  bad  only  varied  the  sceqe  of  hostilities,  having  invaded 
the  Low-Countries  with  all  his  forces*  The  Turks,  roused  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  French  king,  as  well  as  stimulated  by  resentment  against 
Ferdinand  for  having  violated  the  truce  in  Hungary,  had  prepared  a 

E)werrul  fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  he  had 
ft  almost  defenceless,  by  calling  thence  the  greatest  part  of  the  regular 
troops  to  join  tbe  army  which  he  was  now  assembling. 

Ferdinand,  who  went  in  person  to  Villach,  in  order  to  lay  before  the 
emperor  the  result  of  the  conferences  at  Passau,  had  likewise  reasons 
peculiar  to  himself  for  desiring  ah  accommodation.    These   promised 
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Urn  to  aeoond,  withtbe  malest  earoestoeis,  die  aiigfiiQieiitB  wbicb  the 
princes  assembled  there  bad  employed  io  recomroeodm^  iL  He  bad 
obaerved,  not  without  secret  sat»factioD,  the  fatal  blow  that  bad  beeo 

E'ven  to  the  despotic  power  which  his  brother  bad  usurped  in  the  empire, 
e  was  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  Charles  from  recovering  his  former 
superiority,  as  be  foresaw  that  amibitious  prince  would  immediately 
resume,  with  increased  eageme^  and  with,  a  better  chance  of  success^ 
bis  favourite  scheme  of  transmitting^  that  power  to  bis  son,  by  excluding^ 
bos  brother  from  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Imperial  throne.  On  this 
account  be  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  circumscribing  the  Imperial 
authority,  in  order  to  render  his  own  possession  of  it  certain.  Besides^ 
Soiyman,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  Transylvania,  and  still  more  at  the 
Cidudulent  arts  by  which  it  had  been  seized,  had  ordered  into  the  field  aa 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which  having^  defeated  a  ereat  body  of 
Ferdinand's  trooq[>s,  and  taken  several  places  of  importance,  mreatenect  not 
only  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  province,  but  to  drive  them  out  of 
that  part  of  nungary  which  was  still  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  He  was 
unable  to  resist  such  a  mighty  enemy  \  the  emperor,  while  engaged  in  a 
domestic  war,  could  affora  him  ik>  aid ;  and  ne  could  not  even  hope  to 
draw  from  Germany  the  contingent,  either  of  troops  or  money,  usually 
fiimisbed  toiepel  the  invasions  of  the  Infideb.  Maurice,' havii^  observed 
Ferdinand's  perplexity  with  regard  to  thb  last  point,  had  offered,  if  peace 
were  re-established  on  a  secure  foundation,  that  he  would  march  in  peraon 
with  bis  troops  into  Hungary  against  the  Turks.  Such  was  the  e^t  of 
this  well-timed  proposal,  that  Ferdinand,  destitute  of  every  other  prospect 
of  relief,  became  the  most  zealous  advocate  whom  the  confederates  could 
have  employed  to  urge  their  claims,  and  there  was  hardly  aiiy  thing  that 
they  dbuid  have  demanded  which  he  would  not  have  chosen  to  gratit, 
Father  than  have  retarded  a  pacification,  to  which  he  trusted  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  Hungarian  crown. 

When  so  many  causes  conspired  in  rendering  an  accommodation  eligible, 
it  miffht  have  been  ezjpected  that  it  would  have  taken  place  iiAmediately. 
But  me  inflexibility  of  the  emperor's  temper,  together  with  his  unwilline 
ness  at  once  to  reupquish  objects  which  ne  had  lon^  pursued  with  sudi 
earnestness  and  assiduity,  counterbalanced,  for  some  time,  the  force  of  all 
the  nootives  which  disposed  him  to  peace,  and  not  only  put  that  event  at 
a  distance,  but  seemed  to  render  it  uncertain.  When  Maurice's  demaiKls, 
together  with  the  letter  of  the  mediators  at  Passau,  were  presented  to 
birR,  be  peremptorily  refused  to  redress  the  grievances  which  were 
pointed  out,  nor  would  he  a^r^e  to  any  stipulation  for  the  immediate 
security  of  the  protestant  religion,  but  proposed  referring  both  these  to  the 
determination  ol  a  future  diet  On  his  part,  he  requireoT  that  instant  repa- 
lation  should  be  made  to  ail  who,  dunra:  the  present  war,  had  suffered 
either  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  confederate  troops,  or  the  exactions  ot 
their  leaders. 

Maurice,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  arts,  immediately 
ooncluded  that  he  bed  notbuig  in  view  by  these  overtures  but  to  amuse 
and  deceive ;  and,  therefore,  without  listening  to  Ferdinand*s  entreaties^ 
he  left  Passau  abruptly,  and  joining  his  troops,  which  were  encamped  at 
Meigentheim,  a  ci^  in  Franconia,  belong[ing  to  the  knights  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  he  put  them  in  motion,  and  renewed  hostilities.  As  three 
thoittand  men  in  the  emperor's  pay  bad  thrown  themselves  into  Frankfort 
00  the  Maine,  aiKl  might  from  thence  infest  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Hesse*  be  marched  towards  that  city,  and  laid  siege  to  it  in  form  [July  17]. 
The  briskness  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  vigour  with  which  Maurice  car- 
ried-on  bis  approaches  against  the  town,  gave  such  an  alarm  to  tlie 
emperor,  as  disposed  him  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to  Ferdinand's 
arguments  in  behalf  of  an  accommodation.    Firm  and  baugbiy  w  km 
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natuf «  was,  fie  found  it  heocssafy  to  bend,  and  sonified  hk  willm^rnesB  fi> 
inak«  concession?  on  his  pprt,  if  Maurice,  in  return,  would  abate  some- 
what ot  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  be  perceived 
that  bis  brother  began  to  yield,  did  n6t  desist  from  bis  importunities,  until 
he  prevailed  on  biro  to  declare  what  was  the  utmost  that  lie  would  gnnt 
for  the  security  of  the  confederates.  Having  ^ined  this  difficult  point, 
be  instantly  despatched  a  me^3enger  to  Maurice's  camp,  and,  imparting 
to  him  the  emperor's  final  resolution,  conjured  hhn  not  to  frustrate  bis 
endeavours  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace ;  or,  by  an  unseasonable 
obstinacy  on  his  side,  to  disappoint  the  wishes  ol  all  Germany  for  that 
salutary  event. 

Maurice,  notwithstanding  the  prosperous  situation  of  his  affairs,  wis 
strongly  inclined  to  listen  to  this  advice.  The  emperor,  though  over- 
reached and  surprised,  had  now  begun  to  assemble  troops,  and  however 
slow  his  motions  might  be,  while  the  first  effects  of  bis  constematicB 
remained,  he  was  sensjble  that  ChaHes  must  at  last  act  with  v^ur  pro- 
portional to  the  extent 'of  his  power  and  territories,  and  lead  into  Germany 
an  army  formidable  by  its  numbers,  and  still  more  by  the  terror  of  hs 
name,  as  well  as  the  remembrance  of  his  past  victories.  He  could  scarcely 
hope  that  a  confederacy  composed  of  so  many  members  would  continue 
to  operate  with  union  and  perseverance  sufficient  to  resist  the  consistent 
and  well-directed  efforts  of  an  army,  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  a  leader 
accustomed  1o  command  and  to  conouer.  He  felt,  already,  althoogb  be 
had  not  hitherto  experienced  the  shocK  of  any  adverse  event,  that  be  him- 
self was  at  the  head  of  a  disjointed  body.  He  saw,  from  the  example  of 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  how  difficult  it  would  4}e,  with  all  his  address  and 
credit,  to  prevent  any  particular  member  from  detaching  himself  from  the 
whole,  and  how  impossible  to  recall  him  to  his  proper  rank  and  silbordi- 
nation.  This  filled  him  with  apprehensions  for  the  common '  cause. 
Another  consideration  gave  him  no  less  disquiet  with  regard  to  his  own 
particular  interests.  By  setting  at  liberty  the  degraded  elector,  and  by 
repealing  the  act  by  which  that  prince  was  deprived  of  his  bereditaij 
bonours  and  dominions,  the  enmeror  bad  it  in  his  power  to  wound  him  in 
the  most  tender  part.  The  efforts  of  a  prince  beloved  by  his  ancient  sub- 
jects, and  revered  by  all  the  protestant  party,  in  order  to  recover  what 
bad  been  unjustly  taken  from  him,  could  hardly  have  failed  of  excitinr 
commotions  in  Saxony,  which  would  endanarer  all  that  he  had  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  dissimulation  and  artifice.  It  was  no  Jess  to 
the  emperor's  power  to  render  vain  ail  the  solicitations  of  the  confederates 
in  behalf  of  the  landgrave.  He  had  only  to  add  one  act  of  violence  more 
to  the  injustice  and  ngoiiir  with  which  he  had  already  treated  him  ;  and 
be  had  accordingly  threatened  the  sons  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  that  if 
they  persisted  in  their  present  enterprise,  instead  of  seeing  their  father 
restored  to  liberty,  they  should  hear  of  his  having  suffered  the  punishment 
which  his  rebellion  had  merited.* 

Having  deliberated  upon  all  these  points  with  nis  associates,  Maurice 
thi  'ight  it  more  prudent  to  accept  of  the  conditions  offered,  though  lest 
ad«  antafi^eous  than  those  which  he  nad  proposed,  than  again  to  commit  all  to 
the  -doubtful  issue  of  war.f  He  repaired  forthwith  to  Passau,  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace ;  of  which  the  chief  articles  were.  That  before  the 
twelfth  day  ot  August,  the  confederates  &hall  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
disband  their  forces ;  That  of  or  before  that  day  the  land^ve  shall  bt 
set  at  liberty,  and  conveyed  in  safety  fo  his  casde  of  Rhemfels ;  That  a 
diet  shall  be  held  within  six  months  [August  2],  in  order  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  most  proper  and  effectual  method  of  preventing  for  the 
Allure  all  disputes  and  dissensions  about  religbn  ;  That  in  the  mean  timiv 
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SBither  the  emperor,  nor  any  other  prince,  sliall  upon  any  pretext  what* 
cver«  ofier  any  injury  or  vioienoe  to  fuch  as  adhered  to  the  confession  of 
Au|^bui]p^»  but  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  <f 
tftieir  religion  ;  That,  in  return,  the  protestants  shall  not  molest  tlie  catholics 
either  in  the  exercise  of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  in  peribnning 
their  ntligious  ceremonies ;  That  the  Imperial  chamber  shall  administe 
justice  impartially  to  persons  of  both  parties,  and  protestants  be  admitted 
lodiscriminately  with  the  catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  That  11 
the  next  diet  should  not  be  ^ble  to  terminate  the  disputes  with  regard  to- 
religion,  the  stipulations  in  the  present  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  pmteslants 
flhall  continue  for  ever  in  full  force  and  vigour ;  That  none  of  the  confe- 
derates shall  be  liable  to  any  action  on  account  of  what  had  happened 
during  the  course  of  the  war ;  That  the  consideration  of  those  encroach- 
ments which  had  been  made,  as  Maurice  pretended,  upon  the  constitution 
and  liberties  of  the  empire,*  shall  be  remitted  to  the  approaching  diet : 
That  Albert  of  Brandenbure;  sliall  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  provided 
he  shall  accede  to  it,  and  disband  his  forces  before  the  twelfth  ot  August. 
.  Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Passau,  that  overturned  the  vast 
fabric,  in  erecting  which  Charles  had  employed  so  many  years,  and  had. 
exerted  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  power  and  policy ;  that  annulled  all  his 
regulations  with  regard  to  religion ;  defeatea  alt  bis  hopes  of  rendering 
the  Imperial  authority  absolute  and  hereditaiy  in  his  family ;  and  estate 
lished  the  prolestant  church,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  precariously 
in  Gennany,  through  connivance,  or  by  expedients,  upon  a  firm  and  secure 
bssis.  Maurice  reaped  all  the  glory  of  having  concerted  and  completed 
this  unexpected  revolution.  It  is  a  sii^ular  circumstance,  that  the  reform- 
ation should  be  indebted  for  its  security  and  full  establishment  in  Ger- 
many, to  the  same  hand  which  had  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  destruction, 
and  that  both  events  should  have  been  accomplished  by  the  same  arts  of 
dissimulation.  The  ends,  however,  which  Maurice  had  in  view,  at  those 
diflerent  junctures,  seem  to  have  been  more  attended  to  than  the  means 
b^  which  he  attained  them ;  and  he  was  now  as  universally  extolled  for 
his  zeal  and  public  spirit  as  he  had  lately  been  condemned  for  his  indiffier- 
ence  and  interested  policy.  It  is  no  less  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
French  king,  a  monarch  zealous  for  the  catholic  faith,  should  employ  his 
power  in  order  to  protect  and  maintain  the 'reformation  in  the  empire,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  persecuting  his  own  prolestant  subjects  with 
all  the  fierceness  of  bigotry,  and  that  the  league  lor  this  purpose,  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  Komish  church,  should  be  negotiatecf  and  signed  by 
a  Roman  catholic  bishop  So  wonderfully  doth  the  wisdom  of  God 
•uperiiitcnd  and  rej^late  the  caprice  of  human  passions,  and  render  tbem 
subservient  towar(»  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  French  king  during  the 
negotiations  at  Passau.  Maurice  and  his  associates,  having  gained  what 
they  had  in  view,  discovered  no  great  solicitude  about  an  ally,  whom, 
perhaps,  they  reckoned  to  be  Overpaid  for  the  assistance  which  he  had 
given  them,  by  his  acquisitbns  in  Lorrain.  A  short  clause  which  they 
procured  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  importing  that  the  king  of  France 
might  communicate  to  the  confederates  hjs  particular  pretensions  or  causes 
of  nofttility,  which  they  would  la^r  before  tne  emperor,  was  the  only  sig^ 
tfiat  they  gave^of  their  remembering  how  much  they  had  been  indebted 
to  him  tor  their  success.  Henry  experienced  the  same  treatment  which 
every  prince  who  lends  his  aid  to  the  authors  of  a  civil  war  may  expect. 
As  soon  as  the  rage  of  factioa  began  to  subside,  and  any  prospect  of 
idcommodation  to  ojpen,  his  services  were  forgotten,  and  bis  associates 
made  a  merit  with  their  sovereign  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  they 
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abandoned  their  protector.  -  But  how  iii«eli  Soever  Heiwr  might  be  eraagod 
at  the  perfidy  of  bis  allies,  or  at  the  impatience  with  which  they  hast^ed 
to  make  their  peac^  with  the  emperor,  at  his  eipeiee;  be  was  perfectif 
sensible  that  it  was  more  his  interest  to  keep  well  with  the  Germanie 
body,  than  to  resent  the  indignities  ofiered  him  by  amr  particular  memben 
of  it.  For  that  reason,  he  dismissed  the  hostages  which  he 'had  received 
fitHn  Maurice  and  his  associates,  and  affected  to  talk  in  the  same  strain  as 
formerly,  concerning  his  zeal  for  maintaining  the  ancient  constitutioD  and 
liberties  of  the  empire. 


BOOK  XI. 


As  toon  as  the  treaty  of  Fassau  was  signedt  Bfaurice,  in  coDsequence  ol 
hit  engagements  with  Ferdinand,  marcned  into  Hungary  with  twcntf 
thousand  men  [Au^.  3].  But  the  great  superiority  of  the  Turkish  armies 
the  freciuent  mutinies  both  of  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  occasiooed 
br  their  want  of  pay,  together  with  the  dissensions  between  Maurke  and 
Castaldo,  who  was  piqued  at  being  obliged  of  resign  the  chief  conunand 
to  him,  prevented  hi&  performing  any  thing  in  that  countiy  suitable  to  hit 
former  lame,  or  of  great  benefit  to  the  king  of  the  Romans.* 

When  Maurice  set  out  for  Hungaiy,  \&  prince  of  Hesse  parted  from 
him  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  and  marched  back  mto  bu  own 
country,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  receive  his  father  upon  his  return,  and 
give  up  to  him  the  reins  of  government  which  he  had  held  during  his 
absence.  But  fortune  was  not  yet  weary  of  persecuting  the  landmve 
A  battalion  of  mercenary  troops,  which  bad  been  in  the  pay  of  Hesse, 
being  seduced  by  Reifenbeig,  their  colonel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise,  secretly  withdrew  from  the  young  prince,  as 
he  was  marching  homewards,  and  joined  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who 
still  continued  in  arms  against  the  emperor,  refusii^  to  be  included  in  the 
treaty  of  Fassau.  Unhappily  for  the  landgrave,  an  account  of  this  reached 
the  Netherlands,  just  as  he  was  dismissed  from  the  citadel  of  Mechlin, 
where  he  bad  been  confined,  but  beion^  he  had  got  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  that  country.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  who  governed  there  in  her 
brother^s  name,  incensed  ai  such  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  to  which 
he  owed  his  liberty,  issued  orders  to  arrest  him,  and  committedhim  again 
to  the  (custody  of  the  same  Spanish  captain  who  had  guarded  him  for  &Ye 
years  with  the  most  severe  vigilance.  Philip  beheld  all  the  honors  of 
Lis  imprisonment  renewed,  and  his  spirits  subsiding  in  the  same  proportion 
as  they  had  risen  during  the  short  interval  in  which  he  had  enjoyed 
Bberty ;  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  believed  himself  to  be  doomed  to  per- 
petual captivity.!  But  the  matter  being  so  explained  to  the  emperor,  as 
fully  satisfied  him  that  tlie  revolt  of  Reifenbeig's  mercenaries  could  be 
imputed  neither  to  the  landgrave  nor  to  his  son.  he  gave  orders  for  h« 
release  ;  and  Philip  at  last  obtained  the  liberty  tor  which  he  bad  so  long 
lai^ished.  But  though  he  recovered  his  freedom,  and  was  reinstated  in 
hb  dominions,  his  sufferings  seem  to  have  broken  the  vigour,  and  to  have 
extinguished  the  activity  of  his  mind  :  from  i)eing  the  boldest  as  well  a« 
mast  enterprising  prince  in  the  empire,  he  became  the  most  timid  and 
eaiitious.  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  pacific  indolence. 

The  degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  likewise,  procured  his  liberQr  io  con 
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tequenca  of  Ibe  treaty  of  Paaiaii*  The  emperor  having  been  ^obliged  ^ 
leknqfiish  all  h]t  schemes  for  extirpatiif:  the  protestant  religion,  had  na 
longer  any  motive  hfC  detaining  him  a  prisoner ;  and  being  eztrenvely  8o)i- 
cifousy  at  that  joncture,  to  recover  the  con6dence  and  good-will  of  the 
Qennansy  whoM  assistance  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise) 
which  he  meditated  against  the  kins^  of  France*  be,  amoqg  other  expe- 
dients for  that  purpose,  thought  of  releasing  from  imprisonment  a  priaoe 
whose  merit  entitled  him  no  less  to  esteem,  than  his  sufierings  rendered 
him  the  object  of  compassion.  John  Frederick  took  possession  accordingly 
of  that  part  of.  his  territories  which  had  been  reserved  for  him,  when  Mau* 
rice  was  invested  with  the  electoral  dignity.  As  in  this  situation  he  cod- 
timied  to  display  the  same  virtuous  magnanimity  for  which  he  had  been 
cpDspicuoos  in  a  more  prosperous  and  splendid  state,  and  which  be  had 
retajiied  amidst  all  his  jufii^qgs,  he  maintained  during  the  remainder  d 
bis  life  that  high  reputation  to  which  he  had  so  just  a  title. 

The  loss  of  Metz,  TouL  and  Verdun,  had  made  a  deep  impressioD  on 
the  emperor«  Accustomed  to  terminate  all  his  operations  against  France 
with  advantj«e  to  himself,  he  thought  that  it  neariy  concerned  his  honour 
not  to  allow  flemj  the  superiority  in  this  war,  or  to  suffer  his  own  adminis- 
tration to  be  stained  with  the  infamy  of  having  i>ermitted  territories  of 
such  consequence  to  be  dismembered  from  the  empire.  Thb  was  no  less 
a  point  of  interest  than^f  honour.  As  the  frontier  of  Chaompagne  was 
more  naked,  and  lay  more  exposed  than  that  of  any  province  in  France, 
Charles  had  frequently,  during  bis  wars  with  that  kingdom,  made  inroads 
upon  that  quarter  with  great  success  add  effect  j  but  if  Henry  were  allowed 
to  retain  bis  late  conouests,  France  would  gain  such  a  formidable  barrier 
on  that  side,  as  to  be  altoa^ether  secure,  where  formerly  she  had  been  weak- 
est. On  the  other  band,  the  empire  bad  now  lost  as  much,  in  point  of 
security,  as  France  had  acquired ;  and  being  stripped  of  the  defence  which 
those  cities  afibrded  it,  lay  open  to  be  invaded. on  a  quarter,  where  all  the 
towns  having  been  hitherto  considered  as  interim,  and  remote  from  any 
enemy,  were  but  aligbtly  fortified.  These  considerations  determined 
CharTes  to  attempt  recoverii^  the  three  towns  of  which  Henry  had  made 
himself  master ;  and  the  preparations  which  he  had  made  against  Mauriee 
and  his  associates  enabled  him  to  carry  his  resolution  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Passau,  he  left  his  inglo- 
rious retr^  at  V  illach,  and  advanced  to  Augsburg,  at  the  head  of  a  consi- 
derable body  of  Germans  which  he  bad  levied,  together  with  all  the  troops 
which  he  had  drawn  out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  these  be  added  several 
battalions,  which  having  been  in  the  pay  of  the  confederates  entered  into 
his  service  when  dismissed  by  them ;  and  he  prevailed  likewise  on  some 
princes  of  the  empire  to  join  him  with  their  vassals.  In  order  to  conceal 
the  destination  of  this  formidable  army,  and  to  guard  against  alarmii^  the 
French  king,  so  as  to  put  him  on  preparing;  for  ue  defence  of  his  late  con- 
quests, he  gave  out  that  he  was  to  march  forthwith  into  Huittpaiy,  in  order 
to  second  Maurice  in  his  operations  against  the  Infidels.  When  he  began 
to  advance  towards  the  Rhine,  and  could  no  longer  employ  that  pretext, 
he  tried  a  new  artifice,  and  spread  a  report,  that  be  took  this  route  in  order 
to  chastise  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  whose  cruel  exactions  in  that  part  of 
the  empire  called  foudly  for  his  interposition  to  check  them. 

But  the  French  havine  grown  acquainted,  at  last,  with  arts  by  whicb 
Ibey  had  been  so  oflen  cteceived,  viewed  all  Charles's  motions  wHu  dis- 
trust Henry  immediately  discerned  the  true  object  of  his  vast  prei>ara- 
tions,  and  resolved  to  defend  the  important  conquests  which  he  had  gained 
with  vigour  equal  to  that  with  which  they  were  about  to  be  attacked^ 
As  be  foresaw  that  the  whole  weight  of  die  war  would  be  turned  against 
Metz,  by  wbode  late  that  of  Touland  Veidun  would  be  determined,  he 
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ndnrinated  Francis  <^  Lorrein,  dake  of  Quim^  to  take  the  conmiand  in  tint 
chr  during^  the  siege,  the  issue  of  which  would  equally  afiect  the  honour 
and  interest  of  his  country.    His  choice  could  not  have  falkn  upon  anj 

STson  more  worthy  of  that  tnift.  The  duke  of  Guise  possessed  in  a 
rh  degree,  aU  the  talents  of  courage,  sagacity,  and  presence  of  asiiMl, 
lich  render  men  eminent  in  militaiy  command.  He  was  laigely  en- 
dowed with  that  magnanimity  of  soul  Which  delights  in  bold  enterprises, 
and  aspires  tO'fame  by  splendid  and  extraordinary  actions.  He  repaired 
with  Joy  to  the  dangerous  station  assiffned  him,  as  to  a  theatre  on  which 
he  might  display  bis  great  qualities  under  the  immediate  eye  of  his  coun^ 
tiymen,  all  ready  to  applaud  him.  The  martial  genius  of  the  French 
nobility  in  that  a^e,  whicn  considered  it  as  the  j^reatest  r^roach  to  reniaio 
inactive,  when  there  was  any  opportunity  ofsignalizing  their  GOurag<^ 
prompted  great  numbers  to  (ollow  a  leader  who  was  the  darlinc  as  welb 
as  the  pattern  of  every  one  that  courted  military  lame.  Several  princes 
of  the  blood,  many  noolenien  of  the  highest  rank,  and  all  the  young  offi- 
cers who  could  obtain  the  king's  permission,  entered  Hetz  as  volunteeis. 
By  their  presence  they  added  spirit  to  the  garrison,  and  enabled  the  duke 
of  Guise  to  employ,  on  every  emergency,  persons  eager  to  distinguish 
themsefves,  and  fit  to  conduct  any  service. 

But  with  whatever  alacrity  the  duke  of  Guise  undertook  the  defence  of 
Metz,  he  found  every  tbipg  upon  his  arrival  there,  in  sucb  a  situaticn^  as 
roifi^ht  have  induced  any  person  of  less  Jntrepid  courage  to  despair  of 
defending  it  with  success.  The  city  was  of  great  extent.  With  laige  sub- 
urbs ;  the  walls  were  in  many  places  feeble  and  without  ramparts ;  tbe 
ditch  narro,w  ;'  and  the  old  towers,  which  proiected  instead  of  bastions, 
were  at  too  great  distance  from  each  other  to  defend  the  space  between 
them.  For^  all  these  defects  he  endeavoured  to  provide  the  best  remedy 
which  the  time  would  permit.  He  ordered  the  suburbs,  without  sparine 
tne  monasteries  or  churches,  not  even  that  of  Su  Amulph,  in  "which  sevenu 
kings  of  France  had  been  buried,  to  be  levelled  with  the  rround ;  but  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  impiety,  to  whicn  such  a  viob- 
tion  of  so  many  sacred  edifices,  as  well  as  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  ini|;fat 
expose  him,  he  executed  this  with  much  religious  ceremony.  Having 
ordered  all  the  holy  vestments  and  utensils,  together  with  the  booes  of 
the  kings,  and  other  persons  deposited  in  these  churches  to  be  removed, 
they  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  a  <^urch  within  the  walls,  he 
nimself  walking  befdre  them  bare-headed,  with  a  toreh  in  his  hand.  He 
then  pulled  down  such  hotises  as  st6od  near  the  walls,  cleared  and  enlarged 
the  ditch,  repaired  *the  ruinous  fortifications,  and  erected  new  ones.  &  k 
was  liecessaiy  that  all  these  works  should  be  finished  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  he  laboured  at  them  with  his  own  hands :  tbe  officers  said 
volunteers  imitated  his  example,  and  the  soldiers  submitted  with  cheerM- 
ness  to  the  most  severe  and  fatiguing  service,  when  they  saw  that  their 
superiors  did  not  decline  to  bear  a  part  in  it.  At  tbe  sunetime  be  com- 
pelled all  useless  persons  to  leave  the  place ;  he  filled  the  magazines  with 
provisions  and  military  stores ;  he  burnt  the  miDs,  and  destroyed  the  cam 
and  forage  for  several  miles  round  the  town.  Such  were  his pqpular  talents, 
as  well  as  bis  arts  of  acquiring^  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that 
the  citizens  seconded  him  with  no  less  ardour  tha^  the  soldiers ;  andeveir 
other  passion  being  swalk>wed  up  in  the  zeal  to  repulse  tbe  enemy,  ^ilii 
which  he  inspired  them,  they  beheld  the  ruin  of  their  estates,  toeethier  with 
the  havoc  which  be  made  among  their  public  and  private  buildings,  with- 
out any  emotion  of  resentment.^ 

Meantime  the  emperor  having  collected  all  his  forces,  continued  his 
march  towards  Mirtz.    As  he  passed  throu^  tiie  cities  on  the  Rbiue,  he 
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Mw  the  dismal  effects  of  that  licentious  and  wasteful  war  which  Albert 
had  carmd  on  in  these  pans.  Upon  his  approach,  that  prince,  though  at 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  withdrew  into  Lorrain,  as  if  be  had 
intended  to  join  the  French  kin^,  whose  arms  be  bad  quartered  with  his 
own  in  all  bis  standards  and  ensiens.  Albert  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
cope  with  the  Imperial  troops,*  which  amounted  at  least  to  sixty  thousand 
iDen,  forming  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  best  appointed  armies  which 
had  been  brought  into  the  field  during  that  age,  in  any  of  the  wars  among 
Chi'stian  princes. 

Toe  chief  command,  under  the  emperor,  was  committed  to  the  duke  of 
Ahra,  assbted  by  the  marquis  de  Marignano,  togf  tfaer  with  the  most  expe* 
rienoed  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  eenerab.  As  it  was  now  towards  the 
end  of  October,  these  intelfigeot  officers  represented  the  great  dai«er  df 
beginning,  at  such  an  advanced  season,  a  siege  which  could  not  »il  to 
prove  veiy  tedious.  But  Charles  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  with  his 
usual  obstinacy,  and  being  confident  that  he  had  made  sucn  preparations, 
and  taken  such  precautions,  as  would  ensure  success,  be  ordered  the  city 
to  be  invested.  As  soon  as  the  duke  of  Alva  appeared  [Oct.  19l,  a  large 
body  of  the  French  sallied  out  and  attacked  his  van-guard  with  great 
vigour,  put  it  in  confusion,  and  killed  or  took  prisoners  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men.  By  this  early  specimen  which  they  c:ave  of  the  conduct  of 
their  officers,  as  well  as  the  vak>ur  of  their  troops,  tbey  showed  the  Impe- 
rial bts  what  an  enemy  they  had  to  encounter,  and  how  dear  every  advan- 
tage must  cost  them.  The  place,  however,  was  completely  invested,  the 
tref>ches  were  opened,  and  tne  other  works  begun. 

The  attentkm  both  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged  was  turned  for  some 
time  towards  Mheii  of  Brandenburg,  and  they  strove  with  emulation  which 
fhould  gahi  that  prince,  who  still  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  fluctuating 
in  all  the  uncertamty  of  irresolution,  natural  to  a  man,  who,  bein^  swayed 
by  no  principle,  was  allured  difierent  ways  by  contrary  vi^ws  oi  interest. 
The  French  tempted -biro  with  offers  extremely  beneficial ;  the  Impe- 
rialists scrupled  at  no  promse  which  they  thought  could  allure  him.  After 
much  hesitation  he  was  gained  *by  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  expected 
to  receive  advantages  which  were  both  more  immediate  and  more  per- 
manent. As  the  French  king,  who  began  to  suspect  his  intentions,  nad 
appointed  a  body  of  troops  under  the  duke  of  Aumale,  brother  to  the 
duke  of  Guise,  to  watch  his  motions,  Albert  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly 
with  such  vigpur  that  he  routed  them  entirely  [Nov.  4],  killed  many  of  the 
officer^  wounded  Aumale-  himself,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Immediately 
after  this  victmy,  he  marched  in  triumph  to  Metz^  and  jciined  his  army  to 
that  of  the  emperor.  Charles,  in  reward  for  this  service,  and  the  great 
accession  of  strength  which  he  brought  him,  ^nted  Albert  a  formal 
pardon  of  all  past  offences,  and  confirmed  bim  m  the  possession  of  the 
territories  wbich  he  bad  violently  usurped  durine  the  war.t 

The  duke  of  Quise,  though  deeply  affected  with  his  brother's  misfortune, 
did  not  remit,  in  any  degree,  the  vigour  with  which  be  defended  the  town. 
He  harassed  the  besieeers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  which  his  officere  wer^ 
r,  eager  to  distinguish  Uiemselves,  tbM  his  authority  being  hardly  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  their  courage,  he  was  obnged  at  different 
times  to  shut  the  gates,  and  to  conceal  ibe  keys,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
princes  of  the  blo(xi,  and  noblemen  of  the  first  rank,  from  exposing  them- 
selves to  daneer  in  every  sally.  He  repaired  in  the  night  what  the  eneikiy's 
art*}leiy  nad  beat  down  during  the  day,  or  erected  behind  the  ruined  works 
new  fortifications  of  almost  equal  stren^h.  The  Imperialists,  on  their 
part,  pushed  on  the  attack  with  great  spirit,  end  carried  forward,  at  once, 
appmches  against  different  parts  of  the  tovmu    But  the  art  of  attackipg 
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forti6ed  places  was  not, then  arrived  at  that  degree  of  perfectioo  to  ^which 
it  was  carried  tovi^ards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  during  the  loor 
war  in  the  Netherlands.  Tlie  besieeerSt  afler  the  unwearied  labour  ot 
maoy  weeks,  found  that  they  had  made  but  little  progress ;  and  althoci^ 
their  batteries  had  made  breaches  in  different  places,  they  saw,  to  their 
astonishment,  works  suddenly  appear,  in  demolishing  which  their  fatvues 
and  dangers  would  be  renewed.  The  emperor,  enraged  at  the  obstfnate 
resistance  which  his  army  met  with,  left  Thiouville,  where  he  had  bees 
confined  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  and  tfiough  still  so  infirm  that  he  was 
oblw^d  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  [Nov.  S6] ;  that* 
by  his  presence,  he  mig|it  animate  the  soldiers,  and  uige  on  the  attack 
with  greater  spirit.  Upon  bis  arrival,  new  batteries  were  erected,  and  newr 
effi>rts  were  made  with  redoubled  ardour^ 

But,  by  this  time,  winter  had  set  in  with  great  rigour ;  the  camp  was 
alternately  deluged  with  rain  or  covered  with  snow ;  at  the  same  tioie 
provisions  were  become  extremely  scarce,  as  a  body  of  French  cavalry 
which  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  often  interrupted  the  convoys,  or 
rendered  their  arrival  difficult  and  uncertain.  Diseases  began  to  spread 
amone  the  soldiers,  especially  among  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  inclement  weather;  great  numbers  were  disabled  from 
serving,  and  many  died.  At  length  such  breaches  were  made  as  seemed 
practicable,  and.  Charles  resolvedto  hazard  a  general  assault,  in  spite  of  all 
the  remonstrances  of  his  generals  against  the .  imprudence  of  attacking  a 
numerous  garrison,  conducted  and  animated  by  Ihe  most  sallant  of  Uie 
French  nobility,  with  an  army  weakened  by  diseases,  ana  disheartened 
with  ill  success.  The  duke  ot  Guise,  suspecting  the  emperor's  intentions 
from  the  extraordinary  movements  which  he  observed  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  respective  posts*  They  appeared  imme- 
diately on  the  walls,  and  behind  the  breaches,  with  such  a  determined 
countenance,  so  eager  for  the  combat,  and  K)  well  prepared  to  ffive  the 
assailants  a  warm  reception,  that  the  Imperialists^  instead  ofadvaDctng^ 
to  the  charge  when  the  word  of  command  was  ^ven,  stood  motionless  in  a 
timid,  dejected  silence.  The  emperor,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  trust 
troops  whose  spirits  were  so  much  broken,  retired  abruptly  to  his  quarters^ 
complaining  that  he  was  now  deserted  by  his  soldiers*  who  deserved  oo 
^)nger  the  name  of  men.* 

Deeply  as  this  behaviour  of  his  troops  mortified  ^nd  affiscted  Charles, 
ae  would  not  hear  6i  abandoning  the  siege,  though  he  saw  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  method  of  attack.  Re  susp^ed  the  fiiiy  of 
his  batteries,  and  proposed  to  proceed  by  the  more  secure  but  tedious 
method  of  sapping.  But  as  it  still  continued  to  rain  or  to  snow  almost 
mcessantly,  such  as  were  employed  in  this  service  endured  incredible 
hardships :  and  the  duke  of  Guise,  whose  industiy  was  not  inferior  to  his 
valour,  discovering  all  their  mines,  counter-worked  them,  and  prevented 
their  effect.  At  last,.Charles  finding  it  impossible  to  contend  any  longer 
with  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  with  enemies  whom  he  could  neither, 
overpower  by  K>rce,  nor  subdue  by  art,  while  ^  the  same  time  a  con* 
taj^ious  distemper  raged  among  his  troops,  and  cut  off  daily  great  numbeiB 
or  the  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  geoeralr, 
who  coqjured  him  to  save  the  remains  of  his  army  by  a  timely  retreat  * 
*' Fortune,"  says  he,  ^I  now  perceive,  resembles  other  females,  and 
chooses  to  corner  her  favours  on  young  men,  while  she  turns  her  back  on 
those  who  are  advanced  in  }[ears." 

Upon  this,  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raise  tbe  diege  [Dec  26],  and 
iuibmitted  to  the  disgrace  of  abandoning  the  enterprise,  aAer  having  ooi»- 
tiouedfil^-aiz  days  befcne  the  town,  dunng  which  time  he  had  lost  upwards 
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of  tiiirty  dKxnancI  men.  who  died  of  diseases,  or  were*  killed  by  41m 
enem^r.  The  duke  of  Gtiise,  as  soon  as  be  perceived  tbe  intentioD  of  the 
Imperialists,  sent  out  several  bodies  both  of  cavaliy  and  infantiy  to  infest 
tbeir  rear,  to  pick  up  straexlers,  and  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  attacking^ 
t^em  'with  advantage,  ouch  was  tbe  confusion  with  which  they  made 
thehr  retreat,  that  the  French  mkht  have  harassed  them  in  the  most  cruel 
manner.  But  when  they  salliedout^  a  spectacle  presented  itself  to  their 
view,  which  extinguished  at  oilce  all  hostile  rage,  ^nd  melted  them  into 
tenderness  and  compassion.  The  Imperial  camp  was  filled  with  the  sick 
and  wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  In  all  the  different  roads  by 
which  the  army  retired,  numbers  were  found,  who,  having  made  an  effort 
to  escape,  beyond  their  strength,  Were  lefl,  when  they  could  go  no  farther, 
to  pensh  without  assistance.  This  they  received  from  their  enemies,  aid 
were  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  kind  offices  which  their  friends  had  no 
tbe  power  to  perform.  The  duke  of  Guise  iromediatel^r  ordered  proper 
refreshments  for  such  as  were  dying  of  hui^r;  he  appointed  sui^eons  to 
attend  the  sick  and  wounded ;  be  removed  such  as  could  bear  it  to  the 
adjacent  villages^  and  diose  who  would  have  suffered  by  being  carried  so 
far,  he  admitted  into  the  hospitals  which  he  had  fitted  up  in  the  city  for 
his  own  soldiers.  As  soon  as  they  recovered,  he  sent  them  home  under  an 
escort  of  soldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear  their  chaiges.  By  these  acts  of 
humanity,  which  were  lincommon  in  that  age,  when  war  was  carried  on 
with  mater  rancour  and  ferocity  than  at  present,  the  duke  of  Guise  com^ 
pletea  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  bis  gallant  and  successful  defence 
of  Metz,  and  engaged  those  whom  he  had  vanquished  to  vie  with  bis  own 
countrymen  m  extolling  his  name.* 

To  these  calamities  in  Germany,  were  added  such  unfortunate  events 
m  Italy  as  rendered  this  the  most  disastrous  year  in  the  emperor's  life. 
During  his  residence  at  Villach,  Charies  had  applied  to  Cosmo  di  Medici 
ibr  the  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns.  Biit  his  credit  at  that  time 
was  so  low,  ftat  in  order  to  obtain  this  inconsiderable  sum,  be  was  obliged 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  principality  of  Piombino ;  and  by  giving  up 
that,  he  lost  tne  footing  which  ne  had  hitherto  maintained  in  Tuscany,  and 
enabled  Cosmo  to  assume,  for  the  future,  the  tone  and  deportment  of  a 
prince  altogether  independent.  Much  about  the  time  that  his  indigenoe 
constrainea  him  to  part  with  this  valuable  territory,  he  lost  Sienna,^  which 
was  of  still  greater  consequence,  through  the  ill  conduct  of  Don  Diego  de 
Mendoza.t 

Sienna,  like  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy,  had  long  enjoyed  a  repub- 
lican government,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire;  but  being  torft  in 
pieces  by  the  dissensions  between  the  nobility  and  the  people,  whjch 
divided  all  the  Itahan  commonwealths,  the  faction  of  the  people,  which 
rained  the  ascendant,  besought  the  emiperor  to  beoobie  the  guardian  of 
the  administration  which  they  had  estaolished,  and  admitted  into  their 
city,  a  small  body  of  Spanish  sddiers,  whom  he  had  sent  to  countenance 
the  execution  of^the  laws,  and  to  preserve  tranquillity  among  them.  The 
command  of  these  troops  was  given  to  Mendoza,  at  that  time  ambassador 
for  tbe  emperor  at  Rome,  who  persuaded  the  credulous  multitude,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  their  security  against  any  future  attempt  of  the  nobles, 
Id  allow  him  to  build  a  citadef  in  Sienna ;  and  as  he  flattered  himself  that 
by  means  of  this  fortress  he  might  render  the  emperor  master  of  the  city, 
he  pushed  on  the  works  with  ail  possible  despatch.  But  he  threw  off  tne 
mask  too  soon.  Before  the  fortifications  were  coYnpleted,  ho  began  to 
indulge  bis  natural  haughtiness  and  severity  of  temper,  and  to  treat  tfat 
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ci^xenB  wilh  great  imolence.  At  tlie  same  time  the  soldieis  in  gsmmm 
htiwg  paid  as  irregiriarly  as  the  emperor's  troops  usually  were,  livrd 
almost  at  discreiion  upon  the  iofaabitantSy  aod  were  guil^  of  maiij  acts  oi 
Ucense  and  oppression. 

These  injuries  awakened  the  Siennese  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  As 
ihfej  saw  tne  necessity,  of  exerting  themseWes,  while  the  unfinished  fortifi- 
cations of  the  citadel  left  them  any  hopes  of  success,  they  applied  to  the 
French  ambaasacbr  at  Rome,  who  readily  promised  them  nis  master's  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  ibiKetting  their  donoestic 
animosities  when  such  a  mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty  and  existence 
of  the  republic,  they  sent  agents  to  the  exiled  nobles,  and  mvited  them  to 
concur  with  them  in  saving  their  country  from  the  senritude  with  which  it 
was  threatened.  As  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  measures  were  con- 
certed speedily,  but  with  great  prudence ;  and  were  executed  with  equal 
Tigour.  The  citizens  rose  suddTenly  in  arms:  the  exiles  flocked  into  the 
town  fixNn  different  parts  with  all  their  partisans,  and  what  troops  they 
could  draw  together ;  and  se?eral  bodies  of  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of 
France  appeared  to  support  them.  The  Spenbrds,  though  surprised,  and 
much  interior  in  number,  defended  themsef? es  with  great  courajge ;  but 
weeing  no  prospect  of  relief^  and  having  no  hopes  of  maintaining  their  station 
long  m  a  nali^nished  foitress,  thej  soon  gave  it  up.  The  Siennese,  with 
the  utmost  alacri^,  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  tha|  no  monument  m^t 
remain  of  that  odious  structure^  which  bad  been  raised  in  order  to  enslave 
them.  At  the  same  time  renouncing  all  connectkm  with  the  emperor,  tbej 
sent  ambassadors  to  thank  the  king  of  France  as  the  restorer  of  their  liberty* 
and  to  entreat  that  he  Vould  secure  to  them  the  perpetual  ei^oyment  ol 
that  blessing,  by  continuing  his  protection  to  their  republic* 

To  these  misfortunes,  one  still  noore  fatal  had  almost  succeeded.  The 
severe  administration, of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  N^les,  having 
tilled  that  kiivdom  with  murmuring  and  disaffection,  the  prince  of  Salerno, 
the  head  of  the  inalecontents,  had  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  where  all 
who  bore  ill-will  to  the  emperor  or  his  ministers  were  sure  of  finding  pn^ 
tection  and  assistance.  That  nobleman,  in  the  usual  style  of  exiles,  boasting 
much  of  i)ie  number  and  power  of  his  partizans,  and  of  his  ereat  influence 
with  them,  prevailed  on  Heniy  to  think  of  invading  Naples,  from  an  expec- 
tation of  being  joined  by  all  those  with  whom  the  pnnce  of  Salemo  neld 
correspondence,  or  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Tojeoo's  government.  But 
thm^h  the  flrst  hint  of  this  enterprise  was  sugg;ested  oy  the  prince  of 
Salerno,  Heniy  did  not  choose  that  its  success  should  entirely  depend  upon 
hi^  being  able  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  be  had  made.  He  applied  for 
aid  to  Solyman,  whom  he  courted,  after  his  father's  example,  as  hb  most 
vigorous  auxiliary  against  the  emperor,  and  solicited  him  to  second  his 
operations,  by  sending  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  43jl»tain  what  he  requested  of  the  sultan,  w)u),  at  this  time, 
was  highly  incensed  against  the  house  of  Austria,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Hungary.  He  cndered  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  to  he 
equipjM^  that  they  might  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Naples,  at  whatever 
time  Henry  should  name«  and  might  co-operate  with  the  French  troops  in 
their  attempts  upon  that  kingdom.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given 
to  the  conair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barbarossa,  and  scarcely 
inferior  to  his  master  in  coma^  in  talents,  or  in  good  fortune.  He 
i^peansd  on  the  coast  of  Calabna  at  the  time  which  had  been  agreed  os^ 
landed  at  several  places,  plundei^d  and  burnt  several  vOlaees ;  and  at  last^ 
casting  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  filled  that  city  with  consteraaticMi 
But  as  the  French  fleet,  detained  by  some  accidenj^  which  the  conteio- 
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[pMr:iiy  hiftoriaoB  have  not  explained,  did  hot  join  tbe  Turks  aocordiis:  |» 
«oiiceit»  they,  after  waiting  twenty  dav»,  without  bearing  any  tidjngs  of  it, 
wet  fl»l  fojr  Constantinople,  and  thus  cfelivered  the  viceroy  of  Naples  from 
the  terror  of  an  invasion,  which  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  have  resisted.* 

1553.J  As  the  French  had  never  given  so  severe  a  checK  to  the  emperor 
ip  any  (anaet  campaigii,  they  ezprtssed  imnxxlerate  joy  at  the  success  of 
their  arms.  Charles  himself,  accijstomed  to  a  long  series  of  prosperity, 
feh  the  calaidity  most  sensibly,  and  retired  from  Afetz  into  the  Low* 
Countries,  much  deje<^ted  with  the  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  which  affected 
him  in  his  declining  aee,  when  the  violence  of  the  gout  had  increased  to 
such  a  pitch,  as  entirely  i>roke  the  vigour  of  his  constitution,  and  rendered 
him  peevish,  difficult  ot  access,  and  oiten  incapable  of  applying  to  business. 
But  whenever  he  eqloved  any  interval  of  ease,  all  his  thoughts  were  bent 
on  revenge;  and  be  aeliberated,  with  the  greatest  solicitude,  oonceminff 
tbe  roost  proper  means  of  annoying  France,  and  of  effacing  the  stain  which 
had  obscured  the  reputation  and  gloiy  of  his  arms.  All  Uie  schemes  con- 
cerning Germany  which  bad  engrossed  bifn  so  lone,  being  disconcerted  by 
the  peace  of  Passau,  the  af&ira  of  the  empire  became  only  secondary 
obiects  of  attentbn,  and  enmity  to  France  was  tbe  predominant  passion 
which  chiefly  occupied  his  mind. 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg  excited  violent  com*- 
notions,  which  disturbed  tbe  empire  durmg  this  year.  That  prince's 
troops  having  shared  in  the  calamities  of  the  sieee  of  Metz,  were  greatjy 
le^uced  in  number.  But  tbe  emperor,  promptea  bjr  mtitude  for  his  dis- 
tinguished services  on  that  occasion,  or  perhaps  with  a  secret  view  of 
fcmenting  divisions  among  tbe  princes  of  the  empire,  having  paid  up  all 
he  money  due  to  him,  he  was  enabled  with  that  sum  to  hire  so  many  of 
he  soldiers  dismissed  from  the  Imperial  army,  that  he  was  soon  at  the 
Head  of  a  body  of  men  as  numerous  as  ever.  The  bishops  of  Bambeig 
and  Wurtzbuii^  having  solicited  tbe  Imperial  chamber  to  annul,  by  its 
authority,  tbe  miquitous  conditions  which  Albert  bad  compelled  them  to 
sig^n,  that  court  unanimously  found  all  their  engagements  with  him  to  be 
▼Old  in  their  own  nature,  because  they  had  l^en  extorted  by  force: 
enjoined  Albert  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  performance  of  them ;  and,  if 
he  should  peraist  in  such  an  unjust  demand,  exhorted  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire  to  tpke.arms  against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
To  this  decision,  Albert  opposed  tbe  confirmation  of  his  transactions  with 
the  two  prelates,  which  tbe  emperor  bad  granted  him  as  the  reward  of  bis 
having  joined  the  Imperial  army  at  Metz :  and  in  order  to  intimidate  his 
antagonists,  as  well  as  to  conyince  them  of  his  ^solution  not  to  relinquish 
his  pretensions,  he  put  his  troops  in  motion,  that  he  miffht  secure  the  terri* 
tory  in  question.  Various  enaeavouts  were  employed,  and  many  ezpe- 
dients  proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  kindling  a  new  war  in  Germany. 
But  the  same  warmth  of  temper  which  rendered  Albert  turbulent  and 
enterprising,  inspiring  him  with  tbe  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  even 
ID  his  wild^t  undert^igs,  he  disdainfully  rejected  all  reasonable  overtures 
of  accommodation. 

Upon  this,  the  Imperial  chamber  issued  its  decree  agamst  him,  and 
requued  the  elector  of  Saxon;^,  together  with  .several  other  princes  men- 
tioned by  name,  to  take  arms  in  oraer  to  carnr  it  into  execution.  Maunce, 
and  those  associated  with  him,  were  not  unwilling  to  undertake  this  service. 
They  were  extremely  solicitous  to  maintain  public  order  by  supporting  the 
ttithority  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  a  timely 
check  to  tbe  usurpations  of  an  ambitious  prince,  who  bad  no  principle  of 
acdoD  but  regard  to  hb  own  interest,  and  no  motive  to  direct  him  but  the 
npuise  of  upgovemable  passions.    They  had  good  reason  to  suspect*  that 
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llif  emperor  encourac^ed  Albeti  in  his  extniYagaiit  aod  irresular  pn^ 
ceedinffSy  and  secretly  a£brded  him  assistance  t&U  hj  Taisiogmm  up  to 
rival  Maurice  in  power,  he  mkht,  in  any  future  broil,  make  use  of  hia 
assistance  to  counterbalance  and  control  Ibe  authority  which  the  othf'r  had 
acquired  in  the  empire.* 

These  considerations  united  the  mott  |)owerful  princes  in  Germai^  in  m 
league  against  Albert,  of  which  Mi^urice  was  declared  generalissimo 
[April  2].  This  formidable  confederacy,  however,  wrought  no  chai^  in 
Albert's  sentiments ;  but  as  he  knew  that  he  could  not  resist  so  many- 
princes,  if  he  should  allow  them  ^ime  t»  assemble  their  forces,  be  endea 
voured,  b^  his  activity,  to  deprive  them  of  all  the  advantanss  which  they 
might  derive  from  their  united  power  and  numbers;  and  Tor  that  reason 
marched  directly  against  Maurice,  the  enemy  whom  he  dreaded  most.  It 
was  happy  for  tne  allies  that  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  was  committed  to 
a  prince  of  such  abilities.  He,  by  bis  autlxHity  and  example,  had  inspired 
them  with  vieour ;  and  having  carried  on  their -preparations  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  of  which  confederate  bodies  are  seldom  capable,  be  was  in 
condition  to  face  Albert  before  he  could  make  any  considerable  pro^:re»s. 

Their  armies,  which  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  each  consisting  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  met  at  Seiverhausen,  in  the  dutchy  of  Liunen- 
buigh ;  and  the  violent  animosity  against  each  other,  which  possiessed  the 
two  leaders,  did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  lof^  inactive.  The  troops 
inflamed  with  the  same  hostile  rage,  marched  fiercely  to  the  combat  [June 
9] ;  they  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy ;  and  as  both  generals  were 
capable  of  availing  themselves  of  every  favourable  occurrence,  the  battle 
remained  long  doubtful,  each  raining  ground  upon  the  other  alternately. 
At  last  victory  declared  for  Maurice,  who  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and 
Albert's  army  fled  in  (Confusion,  leaving  four  thousand  dead  in  the  field,  and 
their  camp,  baggage,  and  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
allies  bought  their  victory  dear,  their  best  troops  suffered  greatly,  two  sons 
of  the  duke  of  BrunswicK,  a  duke  of  Lunenburgb,  and  mar^  other  persons 
of  distinction,  were  amoi^  the  number  of  the  «ain.t  But  all  these  were 
soon  for^ten ;  for  Maurice  himself,  as  he  led  up  to  a  second  chaii^  a 


body  of  horse  which  had  been  broken,  received  a  wound  with  a  pistol 
bullet  in  the  belly,  of  which  he  died  two  days  after  the  battle,  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  sixth  aAer  his  attaining  the  electoral 
dignity. 

Of  all  the  personages  who  have  appeared  in  the  histoiy  of  this  active 
ige,  when  great  oc<^urrences  and  sudden  revolutions  call^  forth  «xtraordi- 
naiy  talents  to  view,  and  afforded  them  full  opportunity  to  display  them- 
selves, Maurice  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  most  remarkable.  If  bis 
exorbitant  ambition,  l^is  profound  dissimulation,  and  his  unwarrantable 
usurpation  of  hb  kinsman's  honours  and  dominions  exclude  him  from  beii^ 
praised  as  a  virtuous  man;  his  prudence  in  concerting  his  measures,  his 
vigour  in  executing  them,  and  the  uniform  success  wim  which  they  were 
attended,  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  prince.  At  an  age  when 
Impetuosity  of  spirit  commonly  predominates  over  political  wisdom,  when 
the  highest  efR^  even  of  a  genius  of  the  first  order  is  to  fix  on  a  bold 
scheme,  an^  to  execute  it  with  promptitude  and  courage,  he  jpumed  and 
conducted  an  intricate  plan  of  i)olicy,  which  deceived  the  most  artful 
monarch  iu  Europe.  At  the  venr  juncture  when  the  emperor  had  attained 
to  almost  unlimited  despotism,  Maurice,  with  power  seemingly  inadequate 
to  such  an  undertaking,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  his  usurpations,  and 
established  not  only  the  religious  but  civil  liberties  of  Gennany  on  such 
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fomdatioDS  as  ha^  hitherto  reraaioed  unshaken.  Although,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  his  conduct  excited  the  jenlousj  of  the  protestants,  and  at  another 
drew  on  him  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  cathoncs^such  was  his  masteify 
address,  that  he  was  the  ody  prince  of  the  are  who  in  any  degree  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  both,  and  whom  both  lamented  as  the  roost  able 
as  well  as  faithful  guardian  ot  the  constitution  and  laws  of  his  countiy. 
The  consternation  which  Maurice's  death  occasioned  amon^  his  troops, 

S^evented  them  from  making  thepro{>er  improvement  of  the  rictory  which 
cy  had  gained.  Albert,  whose  active  courage,  and  profuse  liberality, 
rendered  him  the  darlii^  of  such  military  adventurers  as  were  little  solicit- 
ous about  the  justice  of  his  cause,  soon  reassembled  his  broken  forces, 
and  made  fresh  levies  with  such  success  that  he  was  quickly  at  the  bead 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  renewed  his  depredations  with  additional 
fuiy.  But  Henry  of  Brunswick  havjng  taken  the  command  of  the  allied 
troops,  defeated  him  in  a  second  battle  [Sept.  12]  scarcely  less  bloody^ 
ttian  the  former.  Even  then  his  courage  cud  not  sink,  nor  were  his 
resources  exhausted.  He  made  several  eflbrts,  and  some  of  them  veiy 
vigorous,  to  retrieve  his  affairs :  but  bein^  laid  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire  by  the  Imperial  chamber ;  being  driven  by  degrees  out  of  all  his 
heieditary  territones,as  well  as  those  which  he  bad  usurped;  being  for- 
saken by  many  of  his  officers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number  of  his 
enemies,  he  fled  for  refuge  into  France.  After  having  been,  for  a  con^ 
siderable  time,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  Germany,  he  lingered  out  Some 
▼ears  in  an  indigent  and  dependent  state  of  exile,  the  meeries  of  whith 
bis  restless  and  arrogant  spirit  endured  with  the  most  indignant  impa- 
tience. Upon  his  death  without  issue  [Jan.  12,  1677],  his  territories, 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  princes  who  took  arms  aj^insl  him,  were 
restored,  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  to  his  collateral  heirs  of  the  house 
of  Brandenour^.* 

Maurice  having  left  only  one  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
William 'prince  of  Oran^,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  who  bore  his  grand- 
other's  name,  and  inherited  the  great  talents  for  which  he  was  conspicu- 
ous, a  violent  dispute  arose  concerning  the  succession  to  his  honours  and 
territories.  John  Frederick^  the  degraded  elector,  claimed  the  electoral 
dignity,  and  that  part  of  his  patrimonial  estate  of  which  he  had  been  vio- 
lently stripped  after  the'  Smalkaldic  war.  Augustus,  Maurice*s  onN* 
brother,  pleaded  his  right  not  only  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  their 
family,  but  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  to  the  territories  which  Maurice 
had  acquired.  As  Aueustus  was  a  prince  of  considerable  abilities,  as  well 
as  of  great  candour  ana  gentleness  of  manners,  the  states  of  Saxony,  foiiget- 
ting  me  merits  and  sufferings  of  their  former  master,  declared  warmly  in 
his  favour.  His  pretensions  were  powerfully  supported  by  the  kir^  of 
Denmark,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  ami  zealously  espoused  by  the 
kmg  of  the  Romans,  out  of  regard  to  Maurice's  memory.  The  degraded 
elector,  though  secretly  favoured  by  his  ancient  enemy  the  emperor,  was 
at  last  obliged  to  relinquish  his  claim,  upon  obtaining  a  small  addition  to 
the  territories  which  had  been  allotted  ta  him,  together  with  a  stipulation, 
securing  to  his  family  the  eventual  succession,  upon  a  falli\re  of  male  heirs 
in  the  Albertine  line.  That  unfortunate,  but  magnanimous  prince,  died 
next^ear,  soon  after  ratifyir^  this  treaty  of  agreement;  and  the  electoral 
dignity  is  still  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Augustus.! 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany,  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Low 
Countries  with  considerable  Vigour.  The  emperor,  impatient  to  efface  the 
stain  which  his  ignoromious  repulse  at  Metz  left  upon  nis  militaiy  reputa- 
tion, had  an  army  eariy  in  the  field,  and  laid  siege  16  Tcvouane.    Though 
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the  towo  was  of  such  impoitiDcef  that  Francis  used  to  call  it  one  of  Ifae  two 
I>illows  00  which  a  kin^  of  France  mig;ht  sleep  wkh  securitjt  the  ibrti6ca- 
tious  were  ro  bad  repair :  Hcnir,  tnistmg  to  what  had  happened  at  Metz, 
thou^t  nothing  more  was  neceJsaiy  to  render  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
ahortive,  than  to  reinforce  the  garrison  with  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Touug  nobility.  But  d'Elsse^  a  veteran  officer  who  commanded  them, 
being  killed,  and  the  Imperialists  pushing  the  siege  with  great  vi^ur  and 
perseverance,  the  place  was  taken  by  assaultTJune  21 1.  That  it  might 
not  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Charles  ordered  not  only  the 
fortifications  but  the  town  itself  to  be  rased,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  dis- 
persed in  the  adjacent  cities.  Elated  with  this  success,  the  Imoerialists 
unmediately  invested  Hesden,  which,  though  defended  with  great  bravery, 
was  likewise  taken  by  assault,  aud  such  of  the  garrison  as  escaped  the 
sword  were  made  prisoners.  The  emperor  intrusted  the  conduct  of  this 
siege  to  Emanuel  rhilibert  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  who,  on  that 
occasion,  gave  the  first  display  of  those  great  talents  for  military  command, 
which  soon  entitled  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  generals  of  the  age, 
and  facilitated  bis  re-establishment  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  the  greater 
part  of  which  having  been  overrun  by  Francis  m  his  expeditions  into  Italy, 
were  still  retained  by  Heniy.* 

The  loss  of  these  towns,  together  with  so  many  persons  oi  distinction, 
f  ither  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemj,  was  no  inconsiderable  odamity  to 
France,  and  Henry  felt  it  very  sensibly ;  but  he  was  still  more  mortified 
ft  the  emperor's  navW  recovered  bis  wonted  superiority  in  the  field  so 
soon  after  the  blow  at  Metz,  which  the  French  had  represented  as  fatal  to 
bis  power.  He  was  ashamed  too,  of  his  own  remissness  and  excessive 
security  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign ;  and  in  order  to  repair  that  error, 
le  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  led  it  into  the  Low-Countries. 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable  enemy,  Charies  leA  Brus- 
sels, where  he  had  been  shut  up  so  closely  during  seven  months,  that  it 
tame  to  be  believed  in  many  parts  of  Europe  tnat  he  was  dead ;  and 
iiough  he  was  so  much  debilitated  by  the  ^t  diat  he  could  hardly  bear 
Ihe  motion  of  a  litter,  he  hastened  to  join  his  army.  The  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  turned  with  expectation  towards  those  mighty  and  exaspe- 
rated rivals,  between  whom  a  decisive  battle  was  now  thcRight  unavoid- 
able. But  Charles  having  prudently  declined  to  hazard  a  general  engage- 
ment, and  the  violence  of  the  autumnal  rains  rendering  it  impossible  Tor 
the  French  to  undertake  any  siege,  they  retired,  without  having  performed 
any  thing  suitable  to  the  great  preparations  which  they  had  made.f 

The  Imperial  arms  were  not  attended  with  the  same  success  In  Italy. 
The  narrowness  of  the  en^peror's  finances  seldom  allowed  him  to  act  with 
vigour  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time ;  and  having  exerted  him- 
self to  the  utmost  in  order  to  make  a  great  effort  in  the  Low-Countries,  his 
operations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Au>s  were  proportionally  feeble.  The 
viceroy  of  Naples,  in  conjunction  with  Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  French  troops  into  Sienna,  endeavoured  to 
become  master  of  that  city.  But,  insteaa  of  reducing  the  Siennese,the 
Imperialists  were  obliged  to  retire  abruptly,  in  order  to  defend  their  own 
country,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  threatened  th^ 
coast  of  Naples ,  and  Ibe  French  not  only  established  themselves  m&n 
firmly  in  Tuscany,  but,  by  tbe  assistance  of  the  Turks,  conquered  a  gr^ 
part  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  subject  at  that  time  to  the  Genoese.^ 

Tbe  affairs  of  the  house  of  Austria  declined  no  less  in  Hun^pir  during 
the  couYse  of  this  ^near*  As  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  kept  in  Transit 
vania  received  their  pay  very  irregularly,  they  lived  almost  at  discretion 
upon  the  inhabitants;  tnd  tlieir  insolence  ana  rapaciousness  greatly  dii* 
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fiisted  all  r^iks  ot  men,  and  alienated  Ihem  from  their  new  8oveieign»  wbo^ 
instead  of  prot6ctin^,  plundered  his  subjects.  Their  indignation  at  this 
added  to  their  desire  of  revenging  Martinuzzi's  deaths  wrought  so  much 
upbn  a  turbulent  nobility  impatient  of  injuiy,  and  upon  a  fierce  people 
prone  to  change,  that  they  were  rijje  for  a  revolt.  At  that  very  juncture, 
tbeir  late  (^ueen  Isabella,  together  with  her  son,  appeared  in  Transylvania. 
Her  ambitious  mind  coqJd  not  bear  the  solitude  and  inactivity  of  a  private 
life ;  and  repenting  quickly  of  the  ces^bn  which  she  had  made  of  the 
crown  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-one,  she  left  the 
place  of  her  retreat,  hopipg  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Hungarians  with 
the  Austrian  government  would  prompt  them  once  more  to  recognise  her 
son's  right  to  the  crown.  Some  noblemen  of  great  eminence  declared 
immediately  in  his  favour.  The  basha  of  Belgrade,  ^y  Solyman's  order, 
espoused  his  cause,  in  opi)osition  to  Ferdinand;  the  Spanish  and  German 
soldiers,  instead  of  advancing  against  the  enemy,  mutinied  for  want  of  pay, 
declaring  that  they  would  march  back  to  Vienna:  so  that  Castaldq,  their 
general,  was  obliged  to  abandon  Transylvania  to  Isabella  and  the  Turks, 
and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mutineers,  that  by  his  authority  he 
might  restrain  them  from  plundering  the  Austrian  territories  through  which 
they  passed. 

Ferdinand's  attention  was  turned  so  entirely  towards  the  afl&irs  of  Ger- 
many, and  his  treasures  so  much  exhausted  by  his  late  efforts  in  Hungaiy, 
that  he  made  no  attempt  to  recover  that  valuable  province,  although  a 
favourable  opportunity  (or  that  purjwse  presented  Itself,  as  Solyman  was 
then  enpged  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and  involved  besides  in  domestic 
calamities  whkh  engrossed  and  disturbed  his  mind.  Solyman,  though 
distinguished  by  many  accomplishments,  from  the  other  Ottoman  princes, 
had  all  the  passions  peculiar  to  that  violent  and  haughty  race.  He 
was  jealous  ot  his  authority,  sudden  as  well  as  furious  in  his  ai^er,  and 
susceptible  of  all  that  rage  of  love,  which  reigns  in  the  East,  and  often 
produces  the  wildest  and  most  tragical  effects.  His  favourite  mistress  was 
a  Circassian  slave  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  bbre  him  a  son  called  Musta- 
pha,  whom,  both  on  account  of  his  birthright  and  merit,  he  destined  to  be 
the  heur  of  his  crown.  Roxalana,  a  Russian  captive,  soon  supplanted  the 
Circassian,  and  pined  the  sultan's  heart.  Having  the  address  to  retain 
the  conquest  which  she  had  made,  she  kept  possession  of  his  love  without 
any  rival  for  many  years,  during  which  she  brought  him  several  sons  and 
one  dat«;hter.  All  the  happiness,  however,  which  she  derived  from  the 
unbouncted  sway  that  she  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  a  monarch  whom 
one  half  oi  the  world  revered  or  dreaded,  was  embittered  by  perpetual 
reflections  on  Mustapha's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  certain  death  of 
her  sons,  who,  she  foresavr,  would  be  immediately  sacrificed,  according  to 
the  barbarous  jealousy  of  Turkish  policy,  (q  the  safety  of  the  new  emperor. 
By  dwelling  continually  on  this  melancholy  idea«  she  came  gradually  to 
new  Mustapha  as  the  enemy  of  her  children,  and  to  hate  him  with  more 
than  a  stepmother's  ill-will.  This  prompted  her  to  wish  his  destruction, 
m  order  to  secure  for  one  of  her  own  sons  the  throne  which-^^as  destined 
for  him.  Nor  did  she  want  either  ambition  to  attempt  such  a  high  enter- 
prise, or  the  arts  requisite  for  canying  it  into  execution.  Having  prevailed 
on  the  sultan  to  give  her  6nly  daughter  in  marriage  to  Rustan  tne  g^rai^d 
vizier,  she  disclosed  her  scheme  to  that  crafty  minister,  who,  perceiviij^ 
that  it  was  his  own  interest  to  co-operate  with  her,  readily  promised  his 
assistance  towards  aggrandizing  that  branch  of  the  royal  line  to  which  he 
was  so  neariy  allied. 

As  soon  as  Roxalana  had  concerted  her  measures  with  this  able  confr 
dant,  she  began  to  a£fect  a  wonderful  zeal  for  the  Mahometan  religion*  to 
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which  Soljman  was  superstitiously  attached,  and  proposed  to  (bund  and 
endow  a  royal  mosque,  a  work  of  great  expense,  but  deemed  by  th^  Turks 
meritorious  in  the  highest  dejj^ree.  The  mufti  whom  she  consulted, 
approved  much  of  her  pious  mtention ;  but  having  been  gained  asd 
instructed  by  Rustan,  told  her,  that  she  being  a  slave  could  deme  no 
benefit  herself  from  that  holy  deed,  for  all  the  merit  of  it  would  accrue  to 
Solyman,  the  master  whose  property  she  was.  Upon  this  she  seemed  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  to  sink  into  the  deepest  melancholy,  as 
if  she  had  been  disgusted  with  life  and  all  its  enjoy ments»  Solyman,  wb« 
was  absent  with  the  army,  being  informed  of  this  dejection  of  mind,  and 
of  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeded,  discovered  all  the  solicitude  of  a 
lover  to  remove  it,  and  bjr  a  writing  under  his  hand  declared  her  a  free 
woman.  Roxalana  having  gained  this  point,  proceeded  to  build  the 
mosque,  and  reassumed  her  usual  gayety  ol  spirit.  But  when  Solyman,  on 
his  return  to  Constantinople,  sent  a  eunuch,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
seraglio,  to  bring  her  to  partake  of  his  bed,  she  seemingly  with  deep 
regret,  but  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  declined  to  follow  the  eunuch, 
declaring  that  what  had  been  an  honour  to  her  while  a  slave,  became  a 
crime  as  she  was  how  a  free  woman,  and  that  she  would  not  involve  either  the 
sultan  or  herself  in  the  guilt  that  must  be  contracted  by  such  an  open  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  their  propliet. .  Solyman,  whose  passion  this  difficult, 
as  well  as  the  affected  delicacy  which  gave  rise  to  it,  heightened  ana 
inflamed,  had  recourse  immediately  to  the  muAi  for  his  direction.  He 
replied,  agreeably  to  the  koran,  the  Roxalana's  scruples  were  well  founded ; 
but  added,  artfully,  in  words  which  Rustan  had  taught  him  to  use,  that  it 
was  in  the  sultan's  power  to  remove  these  difficulties,  by  espousing  her  as 
his  lawful  wife.  The  amorous  monarch  closed  ea^rly  with  the  proposal* 
and  solemnly  married  her^  according  to  the  form  of  the  Mahometan  ritual ; 
though,  by  aoing  so,  he  disregarded  a  maxim  of  policy  which  the  pride 
of  the  Ottoman  blood  had  taught  all  the  sultans  since  Bsgazet  I.  to  con- 
sider as  inviolable.  From  his  time,  none  of  the  Turi^ish  monarchs  had 
married,  because,  when  he  was  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tam- 
erlane, his  wife  had  been  abused  with  barbarous  insolence  by  the  Tartan. 
That  no  similar  calamity  might  afirain  subject  the  Ottoman  family  to  the 
same  disgrace,  the  sultans  admitted  none  to  their  beds  but  slaves,  whose 
dishonour  could  not  bring  any  such  stain  upon  their  house. 

But  the  more  uncommon  the  step  was^  the  more  it  convinced  Rozalana 
of  the  unbounded  influence  which  she  had  acquired  over  the  sultanas 
heart :  and  emboldened  her  to  prosecute,  with  greater  hope  of  success, 
the  scheme  that  she  had  formed  m  order  to  destroy  Mustapha.  Thtt 
young  prince  having  been  intrusted  by  his  father,  according  to  die  prac- 
tice of  the  sultans  m  that  age,  with  the  government  of  several  diflerent 
provinces,  was  iait  that  time  invested  with  the  adiiiinistration  in  Diarbequir, 
the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  which  Solyman  had  wrested  from  the  Persians, 
and  added  to  his  empire.  In  all  these  diflerent  commands,  Mustapha  had 
conducted  himself  with  such  cautious  prudence  as  could  give  no  ofience 
fo  his  father,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  governed  with  so  much  mode- 
ration as  well  as  justice,  and  displayed  such  valour  and  generosity,  as  ren- 
dered him  equally  the  favourite  of  the  people  and  the  darlipg  of  the 
^Idieiy.     '  "^ 

There  was  no  room  to  lay  anry  folly  or  vice  to  his  charge,  that  could 
impair  the  high  opinion  whicn  his  father  entertained  of  him.  Roxala- 
na  s  malevolence  wa^  more  refined ;  she  turned  hb  virtues  against  him, 
and  made  use  of  these  as  engines  for  his  destruction.  She  often  mentioned, 
h  3olyman*s  presence,  the  splendid  qualities  of  his  son ;  she  celebrated 
hb  courage,  his  liberality,  his  popular  arts,  with  malicious  and  exaggerated 
praise.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  that  the  sultan  heatil  these  encomiums, 
which  were  oden  repeated,  with  uneasiness ;  that  suspicion  of  his  8011 
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began  to  mii^le  itaelf  with  his  former  esteem  j  and  that  hj  degrees  be 
came  to  y^w  him  with  jealousy  and  iear:  she  introduced,  as  byaccidenty 
some  discourse  concemiog  the  rebellion  ot  his  father  Selim  against  BsyV 
^t  his  erandfather :  she  took  notice  of  the  bravery  of  the  veteran  troops 
under  Mustapha's  command,  and  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Diarbequir  to 
the  territories  of  the  Persian  sophi,  Soly man's  mprtal  enemy.  ^  By  these 
arts,  whatever  remained  of  paternal  tenderness  was  gradually  extinguished| 
and  such  passions  were  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  sultan,  as  gave  all 
Rozalana'a  malignant  suggestions  the  colour  not  only  of  probability  but 
of  truth.  His  suspicions  and  fear  of  Mustapha  settled  into  deep-rooted 
hatred.  He  appomted  spies  to  observe  and  report  all  his  words  and, 
actions  ;  he  watched  and  stood  on  his  guard  against  him  as  his  most  dan« 
gerous  enemy. 

Having  thus  alienated  the  sultanas  heart  from  Qf  ustapba,  Roxalana  ven- 
tured upon  another  step.  I^e  entreated  Solyman  to  allow  her  own  sons 
the  liberty  of  appearing  at  court,  hopii^  that  by  fining  access  to  their 
father,  they  might,  by  their  good  qualities  and  dutiful  deportment,  insinu- 
ate themselves  into  that  place  in  his  affections  which  Mustapha  had 
ibrmeriy  held ;  and  though  what  she  demanded  was  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Ottoman  family  in  that  Bge^  the  uxorious  monarcn  g^rantea  her 
request  To  all  these  feinale  intrigues  Rustan  added  an  artifice  still  more 
subtle,  which  completed  the  sultans  delusion,  and  heightened  his  jealousy 
and  fear.  He  wrote  to  the  bashaws  of  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Diarbe- 
quir, instructing  them  to  send  him  regular  intelligence  of  Mustapha*s 
eroceedinp  in  nis  government,  and  to  each,of  them^  he  gave  a  pnvate 
int,  flowing  in  appearance  from  his  zeal  for  their  interest,  that  nothing 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  sultan  than  to  receive  favourable  accounts 
of  a  son  whom  he  destined  to  sustain  the  glory  of  the  Ottoman  name.  The 
bashaws,  i^porant  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and  eager  to  pay  court  to 
their  sovereign  at  such  an  easy  price,  filled  their  letters  with  studied  but 
fatal  panegyrics  of  Mustaplia,  representing  him  as  a  prince  worthy  to 
succeed  sucd  an  illustrious  father,  and  as  endowed  with  talents  which 
might  enable  him  to  eDMilate,  peihaps  to  equal,  his  fame.  These  letters 
were  industriously  shown  to  Solyman,  at  the  seasons  when  it  was  known 
that  th^  would  make  the  deepest  impression.  Every  expression  in  recom- 
mendation of  his  son  wounded  him  to  the  heart ;  he  suspected. his  principal 
officers  of  being  ready  to  favour  the  most  desperate  attempts  of  a  prince 
whom  they  were  so  fond  of  praising ;  and  fancying  that  he  saw  them 
already  assaulting  his  throne  with  rebellious  arms,  be  determined,  while  it 
was  jet  in  his  power,  to  anticipate  the  blow,  and  to  secure  his  own  safety 
by  his  son's  death. 

For  this  purpose,  though  under  pretence  of  renewing  the  wara£;ainst 
Persia,  he  ordered  Kustan  to  march  towards  Diarbequir  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  to  rid  him  of  a  son  whose  life  he  deemed  inconsist- 
ent with  his  own  safety.  But  that  crafly  minister  did  not  choose  to  be 
loaded  with  the  odium  of  having  executed  this  cruel  order.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  S^ria  he  wrote  to  Solyman,  that  the  dai^er  was  so  imminent 
as  called  for  his  immediate  presence ;  that  the  tamp  was  full  of  Musta- 
pha^s  emissaries ;  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  corrupted ;  that  the 
aiectioDB  of  all  leaned  towards  him  ;  that  he  had  discovered  a  negotia- 
tion which  had  been  carried  on  with  the  sophi  of  Persia  in  order  to  many 
Mustapha  with  one  of  his  daughters ;  that  he  already  felt  hb  own  talems 
as  weu  as  authority  to  be^inaoequate  to  the  exigencies  of  such  an  arduous 
cmyunctuTB :  that  the  sultan  alone  had  sagacity  to  discern  what  resolution 
should  he  taken  in  those  circumstances^  and  power  to  cany  that  resohition 
into  execution. 

This  chaige  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  sophi,  Roxalana  and 
Rustan  bad  reserved  as  the  last  and  most  envenomed  of  all  their  calum- 
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Dies,  it  operated  with  die  Tiolence  which  tbej  expected  hom  Solynni^ 
inveterate  abboirence  of  the  Persians,  and  threw  him  into  the  wildesf 
transports  of  rage.  He  set  out  instantly  for  Syria,  and  hastened  thither 
fiith  all  the  precipitation  and  impalietace  of  fear  and  revenge.  As  soon 
as  be  joined  nis  army  near  Aleppo,  and  had  concerted  measures  with 
Riistan,  be  sent  a  chiaus,  or  messenger  of  the  court,  to  hb  son,  reqiiinqg 
him  to  repair  immediately  to  bis  presence.  Mustapha,  though  no  stranger 
to  bis  stepmother's  machinations,  or  to  Rustan's  malice,  or  to  his  fatherV 
violent  temper,  yet  relying  on  liis  own  innocence,  and  hoping  to  discredit 
the  accusations  ai  bis  enemies  by  the  promptitude  of  bis  obedience,  fi[^)ow- 
ed  the  messenger  without  delay  to  Aleppo.  The  moment  be  arrived  in 
the  camp,  be  was  introduced  into  the  sultan's  tent  As  be  entered  it,  be 
observed  nothing  that  could  give  him  any  alarm ;  no  additional  crowd  of 
attendants,  no  ^xly  of  armed  gniards,  Ddt  the  same  order  and  silence^ 
which  always  reign  in  the  sultairs  apartments,  in  a  few  minutes,  bow- 
ever,  several  nnites  appeared,  at  the  sight  of  whom  Mustapha,  kiiowin|r 
what  was  his  doon),  cried  with  a  loud  voice, ^Lo,  my  death!"  and 
attempted  to  fly.  The  mutes  rushed  forward  to  seize  him ;  he  resisted 
and  struggled,  demandins^  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  see  the  sultan ; 
and  despair,  together  with  the  hope  of  finding  protection  from  the  soldiers, 
if  be  could  escape  out  of  the  tent,  animated  bim  with  such  extraordinaiy 
strength,  that  for  some  time,  be  baffled  all  the  eflbrts  of  the  executioners. 
Solyman  was  within  hearing  of  bis  son's  cries,  as  well  as  of  the  noise 
which  the  struggle  occasioned.  Impatient  of  this  delajr  of  his  revenge,  and 
struck  with  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  Mustapha^s  escapinj^,  he  drew  a»de 
the  curtain  which  divided  the  tent,  and  thrusting  in  bis  bead,  darted  a 
fierce  look  towards  die  mutes,  and  with  wild  and  threatening  gestures, 
seemed  to  condemn  their  sloth  and  timidihr.  At  sight  of  his  father's 
furious  and  unrelenting  countenance,  Mustapha's  stre^th  failed,  and  his 
Courage  forsook  him  ;  the  mutes  fastened  the  bow-string  about  his  neck, 
and  in  a  moment  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  dead  body  was  exposed  before  the  sultan's  tent.  The  soldiers 
gathered  round  it,  and  contemplating  that  mournful  object  With  astomsb- 
ment,  and  sorrow,  and  indignation,  were  ready,  if  a  leader  had  not  been 
Wanting,  to  have  broke  out  into  the  wildest  excesses  of  rage.     After 

fiving  vent  to  the  first  expressions  of  their  ^rief,  they  retired  each  man  to 
islent,  and  shutting  themselves  up,  bewailed  in  secret  the  cruel  fate  of 
dieir  favourite ;  nor  was  tbelre  one  of  them  who  tasted  food  or  even  water, 
during  the  remainder  oi  that  day.  Next  morning  the  same  solitude  and 
silence  reigned  in  the  camp :  and  Solyman,  being  afraid  that  some  dreadful 
storm  would  follow  this  sullen  calm,  in  order  to  appease  the  enraged 
soldiers,  deprived  Rustan  of  the  seals,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  camp,  and 
raised  Achmet,  a  gallant  officer  much  beloved  in  the  army,  to  the  dignity 
of  vizier.  This  cnange,  however,  was  made  in  concert  with  Rustan  nim< 
self ;  that  ciafly  minister  suggesting:  it  as  the  only  expedient  whidi  could 
save  himself  or  bis  master.  But  within  a  few  months,  when  the  resent- 
ment of  the  soldiers  began  to  subside,  and  the  name  of  Mustapha  to  be 
foigotlen,  Achmet  was  strangled,  by  the  sultan's  command,  and  Kustan  re- 
instated in  the  office  of  vizier..  Together  with  bis  former  power,  he  re- 
assumed  the  plan  for  exterminating  the  race  of  Mustapha  which  he  had 
conceited  with  Roxalana ;  and  as  tbey  were  afiraid  that  an  only  son  whom 
Mustapha  bad  left,  might  grow  up  to  avenge*  bis  death,  tbey  redoubled 
their  activity,  and  by  employing  the  same  arts  against  bim  which  they  had 
practised  against  bis  father,  tbey  inspired  Solyman  with  the  same  feaiSi 
and  prevaifed  on  him  to  issue  orders  fpr  putting[  to  death  that  young  imo- 
6ent  prince.  These  orders  were  exet^uted  with  barbarous  zeaJ,  by  an 
eunuch,  who  was  despatched  to  Bursa,  the  phce  where  the  prince  resided ; 
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iad  DO  rival  was  left  to  dispute  the  Ottoman  throne  with  the 
Rozalana.* 

Such  tragical  scenes,  productire  of  so  deep  distfess,  seldom  occur  but  in 
the  liistory  of  the  ^at  monarchies  of  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the 
climate  seems  to  give  every  emotion  of  the  heart  its  greatest  force,  and  the 
absolute  power  of  sovereigns  accustoms  and  enables  them  to  gratify  all 
tbeir  passion»  without  control.  While  this  interesting  transaction  in  th# 
eourt  of  Solyman  engaged  his  whole  attention,  Charles  was  pursuing, 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  a  new  scheme  for  aggrandizing  his  family.  About 
this  time,  Edward  the  sixth  of  Eiigland,  after  a  short  reign,  m  which  he 
displayed  such  virtues  as  filled  his  subjects  with  sanguine  hopes  of  being 
happy  ander  his  government,  and  made  them  bear  with  patience  all  that 
the5r  suffered  irom  the  weakness,  the  dissensions,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
ministers  who  assumed  the  administration  during  his  minority,  was  seised 
with  a  lingering  distemper  which  threatened  his  life.  Toe  empeior  no 
sooner  received  an  account  of  this,  than  his  ambition,  always  attentive  to 
sei2e  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  increase  of  power,  or  of  territo- 
ries, to  his  son,  suggested  the  thought  of  adding  Ejigland  to  his  other 
kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  Philii)  with  the  princess  Mary,  the  henr  of 
EdwanTs  crown.  Being  apprehensive,  however,  thai  his  son,  who  Was 
then  in  Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  nrincess  in  her  thirty-eighth 
year,  and  eleven  yea^  older  than  himself  :t  Charies  determined,  notwith- 
standing his  own  age  and  infirmities,  to  make  offer  of  himself  as  a  husband 
to  his  cousin. 

But  though  Mary  was  so  hr  advanced  in  years,  and  destitute  of  eveiy 
charm  either  of  person  or  of  manners  that  could  win  affection  or  command 
esteem,  Philip,  without  hesitation,  gave  his  consent  to  the  match  proposed 
by  his  father,  and  was  willing,  according  to  the  usual  maxim  of  princes, 
to  sacrifice  his  inclination  to  his  ambition.  In  order  to  ensure  the  success 
of  his  scheme,  the  emperor,  even  before  Edward's  death,  began  to  take 
such  fl^eps  as  might  facilitate  it.  Upon  Edward's  demise,  Mary  mounted 
the  throne  of  England ;  the  pretensions  of  the  lady  Jane  Grey  proving  as 
unfortunate  as  they  were  iU-tounded.|  Charles  sent  immediatel^r  a  pom* 
pous  embassy  to  London  to  congratulate  Maiy  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  to  propose  the  alliance  with  his  son.  The  queen,  dazzled 
with  the  prospect  of  manying  the  heir  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Europe : 
fond  of  uniting  more  closely  with  her  mother's  family,  to  which  she  naa 
been  always  warmly  attached ;  and  eager  to  secure  the  powerful  aid 
which  she  knew  would  be  necessary  towards  carrying  on  ner  favourite 
scheme  of  re-establishing  the  Romish  religion  in  England,  listened  in  die 
most  favourable  maimeT  to  the  proposal.  Among  her  subjects,  it  met  with 
a  very  different  reception.  Philip,  it  was  well  known,  contended  for  all 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome  with  a  sanguinary  zeal  which  exceeded 
the  measure  even  of  Spanish  bigotiy :  this  afarmed  all  the  numerous  par- 
tisans of  the  Reformation.  The  Castilian  haughtiness  and  resetve  were 
£ir  from  being  acceptable  to  the  English,  who,  having  ^veral  times  Seen 
(heir  throne  occupied  by  peisons  wbD  weve  bom  subjects,  had  become 
accustomed  to  an  ■  unceremonious  and  fiHanitiar  intercourse  with  their 
sovere^^.  They  couki  not  think,  without  the  utmost  uneasiness,  of  ad- 
mitting a  forei^  prince  to  that  influence  of  their  councils,  which  the 
husband  of  their  queen  would  naturally  possess.  They  dreaded,  both 
from  Philip's  overbearing  temper,  and  from  the  maxims  of  the  Spanish 
monardiy  which  he  had  imbibed,  that  he  Woukl  infuse  ideas  into  the 
queen's  mind,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  would  introduce 
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kiraigti  troops  and  mooegr  ibId  the  kiQgdom,  toaonther  inavf  allMft 

against  them. 

Full  of  these  apprebecwionsi  the  house  of  commoosy  though  id  that  ag« 
eitremelj  obsequious  to  the  will  of  their  monarchs,  presented  a  waim 
address  against  the  Spanish  match ;  many  pamphlets  were  publishecL 
representine  the  danjgetous  consequences  of  the  alliance  with  Spain,  aed 
deicnbwf  Philip's  bigotry  and  arrogance  in  the  moat  odious  colours.  B«t 
Mary,  ioSexible  in  allher  resolutions,  paid  no  regard  to  the  remonstrance 
of  her  commons,  or  to  the  sentiinedts  of  the  people.  The  emperor,  haviqg 
secured,  by  vanous  arts,  the  ministeis  whom  she  trusted  nK»t,  th^ 
approved  warmly  of  the  match,  and  large  sums  were  remitted  by  him  m 
order  to  gain  the  rest  of  the  council.  Cardinal  Pole,  whom  the  pope, 
immediately  upon  Mary's  accession,  had  despatched  as  his  legate  into 
inland,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  native  country  to  the  see  of  Rome,  was 
detained  by  the  emperor's  command  at  Dillinglien  in  Germanjr,  lest  by  his 
presence  be  should  thwart  Philip's  pretensions,  and  employ  his  interest  in 
lavour  of  bis  kinsman  Courtoay  earl  of  Devonshire,  whom  the  Fjigliah 
ardently  wished  their  sovereign  to  choose  tar  a  husband.* 

As  the  n^potiation  did  not  admit  of  delay,  it  was  carried  kirwzid  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  the  emperor  agreeing,  without  hesitation,  to  every 
article  in  favour  of  England,  which  Mary's  ministers  either  represented  at 
necessary  to  soothe  the  people  and  reconcile  them  to  the  match,  or  tliat  was 
suggested  by  their  own  fears  and  jealousy  of  a  foreigp  master.  The  chief 
articles  were  t  Jan.  IS,  1554],  that  Philip,  during  his  marriage  with  the 
^ueen,  should  near  the  title  of  king  of  England,  but  the  entire  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  as  well  as  the  sole  disposal  ot  all  revenue,  offices,  and 
bene6ces,  should  remain  with  the  queen ;  that  the  heirs  of  the  mairiage 
should^  together  with  the  crown  of  England,  inherit  the  dutchy  of  Burgunqy 
and  the  Low-Countries ;  that  if  prince  Charles,  Philip's  only  son  by  a 
former  marriage,  should  die  without  issue,  his  children  hjr  the  queen, 
whether  male  or  female,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  all  the 
emperor's  hereditary  dominions ;  that  before  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage,  Philip  should  swear  solemnly,  that  he  would  retara  no  domestic 
who  was  not  a  subject  of  the  queen,  and  would  bring  no  foreignen  into  the 
kingdom  that  might  give  umbrage  to  the  English ;  that  he  would  make  no 
alteration  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  England ;  that  he  woi^  not  cany 
the  q  ueen,  or  any  of  the  children  bom  of  thS  marriage,  out  of  the  kingdom  ; 
that  if  the  queen  should  die  before  him  without  issue,  he  would  immedi- 
ateljT  leave  the  crown  to  the  lawful  heir,  without  claiming  any  right  of 
administration  whatever ;  that  in  cpnse<}uence  of  this  marriage,  England, 
should  iK>t  be  engaged  in  any  war  subsisting  between  France  and  Spam; 
and  that  the  aliiaiKe  between  France  and  England  should  remain  in  full 
force.t 

fiut  this  treaty,  thouf^h  both  the  emperor  and  Mary's  ministers  emplofed 
their  utmost  aadress  m  framing  it  so  as  to  please  the  English,  was  rar  bom 
quieting  their  fears  and  jealousies.  They  saw,  that  words  and  promises 
were  a  feeble  security  against  the  encroachments  o(  an  ambitious  prince, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  po^er  arxl  advantages  which  ^ 
queen's  husband  must  necessarily  eiyoy,  could  easily  evade  any  of  the 
articles  which  either  limited  his  authority  or  obstructed  his  schemes. 
They  were  convinced  that  the  more  favourable  the  conditions  of  the  present 
trea^  were  to  England,  the  more  Philip  would  be  tempted  hereafter  to 
violate  them.  They  dreaded  that  England,  like  Naples,  Milan,  and  the 
other  countries  annexed  to  Spain,  would  soon  feel  the  dominion  of  that 
crown  to  be  intolerably  oppressive,  and  be  constrained,  as  these  had  been, 
to  waste  its  wealth  and  vigour  in  wars  wherein  it  had  no  interest,  and  from 
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wlnrii  It  oould  derive  no  advantagel  Theee  scnfiinems  prevailed  ao  geAe* 
ally  that  every  part  of  the  kinjgdom  was  filled  with  discontent  at  the 
match,  and  with  indignation  apiiist  the  advisers  of  it.  Sir  Thomas  Wyal^ 
a  eeiidemanof  some  note,  and  of  g:ood  intentions  towards  the  public,  took 
Mvanta^  of  this,  and  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  to  arms,  in  order  t6 
wve  their  countnr  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Great  numbers  resorted  in  a  short 
lime  to  his  standard ;  be  marehed  to  London  wiih  such  rapidity,  and  tht 
^pMsen  was  so  utterly  unprovided  for  defence,  that  the  aspect  of  alfairs  wai 
axtremeiy  threatening;  and  if  any  nobleman  of  distinction  had  joined  the 
nalecontents,  or  had  VVyat  possessed  talents  equal,  in  any  degree,  to  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprise,  the  insvrrection  must  have  proved  fatal  to  Mail's 
power.  But  all  Wyat's  measures  were  concerted  with  so  little  prudeocey 
tad  e.^recuted  with  such  irresolution,  that  many  of  bis  followers  forsook 
bim  ;  the  rest  were  dispersed  hj  a  handful  of  soldiers ;  and  he  himself 
was  taken  prisoner,  without  having  made  any  effort  worthy  of  the  cause 
that  he  had  undertaken,  or  suitable  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaeed 
in  it.    He  suffered  the  punishment  doe  to  bis  rashness  and  rebellion.    Tlie 

aueen's  authority  was  confirmed  and  increased  by  her  success  in  defeating 
lis  inconsiderate  attempt  to  abridge  it.  The  lady  Jane  Grey,  whose 
tit)e  the  ambition  of  her  relations  had  set  up  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
queen,  was,  notwithstanding  her  youth  and  innocence,  brought  to  the  scaffolds 
The  lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen's  sister,  was  observed  with  the  most  jealoui 
attention.    The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  the  parfiament. 

Philip  landed  in  England  with  a  magni^cent  retiniye,  celebrated  his  nup^ 
tiab  with  great  solemnity  ;  and  tboug;h  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  nalura,' 
seTeritv  and  pride,  or  assume  gracious  and  popular  manners,  he  endea* 
vourea  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  English  nobility  by  hb  extraordinary 
liberality.  Lest  that  should  fail  o{  acquiring  him  such  influence  in  tlM 
ftovemment  of  the  kir^om  as  he  aimed  at  obtaining,  the  emperor  kept  a 
hodj  of  twelve  thousand  men  on  the  coast  of  Flanc(ers  in  readiness  to  em«> 
bark  (or  Ei^land,  and  to  support  his  son  in  all  his  enterprises. 

Emboldened  by  all  these  favourable  circumstances,  Mary  pursued  tbo 
scheme  of  extirpatmg  tha  Protestant  religion  out  of  her  dommions,  with 
ibe  most  precipitate  kc^/.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation,  were  fepeahd ;  the  protestant  cleii^  eiected :  all  the  forms 
•od  rights  q£  the  jpopish  worship  were  re-established ;  the  nation  was 
vlomnly  absolved  fixnn  the  guilt  lyiicb  it  had  contracted  during  the  period 
of  its  apo^tacy,  and  was  publicly  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  by 
cardinal  Pole,  who  immeaiatelv  after  the  queen's  marriage,  was  permitted 
to  continue  hh  journey  to  England,  and  to  exercise,  his  legatine  fdnctkMFis 
with  the  m0St  ample  power,  rfot  satisfied  with  having  overturned  the  pro* 
lestant  chitrch,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  83rstem  on  its  ruins,  Maiy 
insisted  that  all  her  subjects  should  conform  to  the  same  mode  of  worship 
which  she  preferred ;  should  profess  their  faith  in  the  same  creed  whicn 
she  had  approved ;  and  abjure  eveiy  practice  or  opinion  that  was  deemed 
fepcKpiant  to  either  of  them.  Powers,  altogether  unknown  in  the  English 
coimitution,  were  vested  in  certain  persons  appointed  to  take  cop^izaoce 
if  heresy,  dnd  they  proceeded  «to  exercise  them  with  more  than  inquisito* 
tk\  severity.  The  j>ro8pect  of  danger,  however,  did  not  intimidate  the 
principal  teachers  of  the  protestant  doctrines,  who  believed  that  they  were 
oontcndtng  for  truths  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness  of  man* 
bind.  They  boldly  avowed  their  sentiments,  and  were  condemned  to  that 
eruel  death  which  the  church  of  Rome  reserves  for  its  enemies.  This 
shocking  punishment  was  inflicted  with  that  barbarity  > which  the  rancow 
of  false  zeal  alone  can  inspire.  The  English,  who  are  inieiior  in  humanity 
to  no  people  in  Europe,  and  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  their  public 
«cecutions»  behekl  with  astonishment  and  hoFror,  persons  who  had  filled 
thl*  most  revpectable  stations  in  their  church,  and  who  were  venerable  OQ 
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account  of*  their  ase,  their  piety,  and  their  literature^  condemned  to< 
torments  tA  which  their  laws  did  not  auhjcct  even  the  moit  atiociooB 
criminaJs. 

'  Tills  extreme  rigniur  did  nM  accomplish  the  end  at  which  Mar^  aimed. 
The  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  these  martyrs  for  the  Reformatioa 
submitted  to  their  suffering^  the  heroic  contempt  of  death  expresaed  fay 
persons  of  eveiy  rank,  and  ag:e,  and  sex^  confirmed  many  more  m  the  pr»> 
lestant  faith,  than  the  threats  of  iheh*  enraged  persecutors  could  fr^hlco 
into  a|K)stacy.  The  business  of  such  as  were  intrusted  with  trying  o£ 
heretics  multiplied  continually,  and  appeared  to  be  as  endlecs  as  it  was 
odious.  The  queen*s  ablest  ministers  became  sensible  bow  impolitic,  as 
well  as  dangerous,  it  was  to  irritate  the  people  by  the  freouent  spM^rtacle  of 
piiblic  executions,  which  they  detested  as  no  les^  unjust  than  cruel.  Eves 
Philip  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  her  having  run  to  an  excess  of 
rigour,  that  on  this  occasion  he  assumed  a  part  to  which  be  was  little 
accustomed,  becomit^  an  advocate  for  moderation  and  lenitT.* 

fiut  notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Englisfa, 
they  discovered  a  constant  jealousy  and  distrust  of  all  his  intentions ;  and 
when  some  members,  who  had  been  gained  by  the  court,  ventured  to  move 
m  the  house  of  commons  that  the  nation  ought  to  assist  the  emperor,  the 
queen^s  father-in-law.  in  his  w^r  against  Fr?.nce,  the  proposal  was  rejected 
with  general  dissatisfaction.  A  motion  which  was  made,  that  the  pariia- 
ment  should  give  its  consent  that  Philip  might  be  publicly  crowned  as  the 
oueen^s  husband,  me^  with  such  a  cold  reception  that  it  was  instantly  with- 
draw n.t 

The  kiijr  of  France  had  observed  the  progress  of  the  emperor's  nego^ 
tiation  in  England  with  much  unea5hie68.  The  great  accession  of  territCK 
ries  as  well  as  reputation  which  his  enemy  would  acquire  by  the  marriaf^ 
of  his  son  with  the  queen  of  such  a  powerful  kingdom*  was  obvious  aod 
formidable.  He  easify  foresaw  that  the  English,  notwithstanding  all  their 
fears  and  precautions,  would  be  soon  drawn  in  to  take  part  in  tti^  quarrela 
oh  the  continent,  and  be  compelled  to  act  m  subserviency  to  the  emperor^s 
ambitious  schemes.  For  this  reason,  Henry  had  given  it  in  chaige  to  hii 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  to  employ  aU  his  address  in  order  to 
defeat  or  retard  the  treaty  of  marriage ;  and  as  thei«  was  not,  at  that  timc^ 
any  prince  ol*  the  blood  m  France  whom  be  could  propose  to  the  queen  aa 
a  husband,  he  instructed  him  to  co-ooerate  with  suoi  of  the  Eiigiisb  aa 
wished  their  sovereign  to  marry  one  of  her  own  subjects.  But  the  queen'a 
ardour  and  precipitation  in  closing  with  the  first  overtures  in  favoured 
Fhilip«^aving  rendered  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual,  Heruy  was  so  &r 
from  thinking  it  prudent  to  give  anv  aid  to  the  English  malecontents,  though 
earnestly  solicited  by  Wyat  and  their  other  leaders,  who  tempted  him  to 
take  them  under  his  protection,  by  offers  of  ereat  advantage  to  Prance,  that 
he  commanded  his  ambassador  to  conp'atujate  the  queen  m  the  waimeat 
terms  upon  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 

Notwithstanding  these  external  professions,  Hemy  dreaded  so  much  the 
consequence  of  this  alliance,  which  more  than  compensated  for  all  the 
emperor  had  lost  in  Germany,  that  he  de^smiined  to  carnr  on  liis  military 
operations,  both  in  the  Liow-Countries  and  in  Italy,  with  extraordinary 
\igour,  in  order  that  he  might  compel  Charies  to  accept  of  an  equitable 
peace,  before  his  daughtei^in-law  could  surmount  the  aversion  oi  her  sub- 
jaets  to  a  war  on  the  continent,  and  prevail  on  them  to  assist  the  emperov 
either  with  money  or  troops.  For  this  purpose  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
vtmost  in  order  to  have  a  numerous  army  early  assembled  on  the  frontiei« 
of  the  Netherlanda,  and  whUe  one  part  of  it  laid  waste  the  open  coantij 
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9t  Artoisy  Ibe  mnin  body,  tmder  the  constable  Montmorency,  ndvanced 
towards  the  pravinoes  otLie^  and  Hainault  by  the  forest  of  Ardennes. 

The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  siege  of  Mariembin^,  a  town  which 
(be  queen  of  Hiing^aiy,  the  governess  of  the  Low-Countries^  had  fortified 
at  great  expense ;  but,  being  destitute  of  a  sufficient  garrison,  it  surren* 
dered  in  six  days  [June  281.  Flenry,  elated  with  this  success,  put  himself 
atthe  bead  of  his  army,  and  investing  Bouvines,  took  it  by  assault,  after  a 
short  resistance.  With  equal  facility  he  became  master  of  Dinant ;  and 
then,  tumii^  to  the  Ief>,  bent  his  march  towards  the  province  of  Artois 
The  lai^e  sums  which  the  emperor  had  remitted  into  England  bad  so 
exhausted  his  treasury,  as  to  render  his  preparations  at  this  juncture  slower 
and  more  dilatory  than  usual.  He  had  no  body  of  troops  to  nake  head 
against  the  French  at  their  first  entrance  into  his  territories ;  and  though  be 
drew  together  all  the  forces  in  the  country  in  the  utmost  hurry,  and  gave 
the  command  of  them  to  Emanud  Philil>ert  of  Savoy,  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  face  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  number.  The  prince  of 
Savoy,  however,  by  his  activity  and  good  conduct,  made  up  for  his  want 
of  troops.  Bj  watching  all  the  motions  of  tne  French  at  a  distance,  and 
by  clioosing^its  own  poftts  with  skill,  he  put  it  out  of  their  power  either 
to  form  any  siege  of  consequence,  or  to  attack  him.  Want  of  subsistence 
soon  obliged  them  to  fall  back  towards  their  own  frontiers,  af)erhavine 
burnt  all  the  open  towns,  and  having  plundered  the  country  through  which 
they  marched  with  a  cnielty  and  license  more  becoming  a  body  of  light 
tioops  than  a  royal  armj^  led  by  a  great  monarch. 

But  Henry,  tKat  he  might  not  dismiss  his  army  without  attempting  some 
eonquest  adequate  to  the  great  preparations,  as  well  as  sanguine  hopes, 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  campai^,  invested  Renti,'^  place  deemed 
in  that  age  of  great  importance,  as,  by  its  situation  on  the  confines  of  Artois 
and  the  Boulonnois,  it  covered  the  former  province,  and  protected  the  par- 
ties ivhich  made  incursions  into  the  latter.  The  town,  which  was  strongly 
Ibrtified,  and  provided  with  a  numerous  garrison,  made  a  gallant  defence  ; 
bat  being  warmly  pressed  by  a  powerful  army,  it  must  soon  have  yielded. 
The  emperor,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  ease  from  the 
gout,  was  so  solicitous  to  save  it,  tnat,  although  he  could  bear  no  other 
motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  bis  army, 
which,  having  received  several  reinforcements,  was  now  strong  enough  to 
approach  the  enemy.  The  French  were  eager  to  decide  the  fate  of  Kent! 
by  a  battle,  and  expected  it  from  the  emperor's  arrival  in  his  camp ;  but 
Charles  avoided  a  general  action  with  great  industry,  and  as  he  had  nothing 
in  view  but  to  save  the  town,  he  h'jped  to  accomplish  that,  without  expo- 
sing himself  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  dangerous  and  doubtful 
eyent. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  a  dispute,  about  a  post  which 
both  armies  endeavoured  to  seize,  brought  on  an  er^;agement  [Aug.  13], 
which  proved  almost  general.  The  duke  of  Guise,  w(io<x>mmanaed  the 
wmg  of  the  French  which  stood  the  brunt  of  the  combat,  displayed 
yalour  and  conduct  worthy  of  the  defender 'of  Metz  ;  the  Imperialists, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  were  repulsed  ;  the  French  remained  masters 
if  the  post  in  dispute,  and  if  the  constable,  either  from  hb  natural  caution 
and  slowness,  or  from  unwillingness  to  support  a  rival  whom  he  hated, 
luid  not  delayed  bringir^  up  the  main  body  to  second  the  impression 
irhich  Guise  bad  made,  tne  rout  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  complete. 
The  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  he  had  sustained,  continued 
fi  the  same  camp ;  and  the  French,  being  straitened  for  provisions  and 
indti^  it  impossiole  to  carry  on  the  siege  in.  the  face  of  a  hostile  annyi 
fuitt^  their  entrenchments.  They  retired  openly,  courting  the  enemy 
o  approach,  rather  than  shunning  an  engagement. 
But  Charles,  having  gained  his  end,  suffered  them  to  march  off  unmo- 
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leatcsd.  As  soon  as  his  troops  entered  their  own  countiVp  Ueniy  threw 
g^arrisons  into  the  froqtier  towns,  and  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  array.  Tliit 
encouraged  the  Imperialists  to  push  forward  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  into  Picardy,  and  by  laving  waste  the  countiy  with  fire  and  swordi 
thev  endeavoured  to  revenee  themselves  for  the  ravages  which  the  French 
had  commirted  in  Hainault  and  Artois.*  But,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
reduce  anv  place  of  importance,  they  gained  nothing  more  than  the  enemy 
bad  done  oy  this  cruel  and  inglorious  method  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  arms  of  France  were  still  more  unsuccessful  in  Italy.  The  footing 
which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Sienna  occasioned  much  uneasiness  to 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  and  enterprising  of  all  the  Iialian 
princes.  He  dreaded  the  neignbourhood  of  a  powerful  pgople,  to  whom 
all  who  favoured  the  ancient  republican  government  in  Florence  would 
have  recourse,  as  to  their  natural  protectors,  agaii^l  Uiat  absolute  authority 
which  the  emperor  had  enabled  him  to  usurp  ;  he  knew  bow  odious  be 
was  to  the  French,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Imperial  party, 
and  he  foresaw  that,  if  thev  were  permitted  to  gather  str«i^ih  in  Sienna, 
Tuscany  would  soon  feel  the  enects  of  their  resentmenli  For  thest 
reasons,  be  wished  with  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  expuWion  of  the 
French  out  of  the  Siennese,  before  they  had  time  to  establish  themselves 
thoroughly  in  the  country,  or  to  receive  such  reinforcements  &om  France 
as  would  render  it  dangeroas  to  attack  them«  As  this,  however,  was 
properly  the  emperor^s  business,  who  was  called  b^  his  interest  sts  well 
as  honour  to  dislodige  those  formidable  intruders  mto  the  heart  of  hb 
dominions,  Cosmo  laooured  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  enterprise 
on  him  ;  and  on  that  account  had  given  no  assistance  during  the  former 
campaign  but  by  advancir^  some  small  sums  of  money  towsods  the  pay* 
ment  oi  the  Imperial  troops. 

But  as  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  engrossed  all  the  emperor's 
attentioi^  and  his  remittances  into  England  had  drained  bis  treasuiy,  it 
was  obvious  that  his  operations  in  Italy  would  be  extremely  feeble  ;  and 
Cosmo  plainly  perceived,  that  if  he  himself  did  not  take  part  openly  in 
the  war,  and  act  with  vigour,  tlie  French  would  scarcely  meet  with  any 
annoyance.  As  his  situation  rendered  this  resolution  necessary  and  una- 
voidable, his  next  care  was  to  execute  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  might 
derive  from  it  somr  other  advantage,  beside  that  of  driving;  the  French 
Dut  of  his  neighbourhood.  With  this  view,  he  despatchea  an  envoy  to 
Charles,  offering  to  declare  war  against  France,  and  to  reduce  Sienna  at 
his  own  chaiges,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  repaid  whatever  he  shouki 
expend  in  the  enterprise,  and  be  permittjed  to  retain  all  his  conquests  until 
his  demands  were  lully  satisfied.  Charles,  to  whom,  at  this  juncture,  the 
war  against  Sienna  was  an  intolerable  burden,  and  who  had  neither  expe 
dient  nor  resource  that  could  enable  him  to  carry  it  on  with  proper  vigour, 
closed  gladly  with  this  overture  ;  and  Cosino,  well  acouamted  with  the 
'ow  state  of  the  Imperial  finances,  flattered  himself  that  the  emperor,  find* 
ing  it  impossible  to  reimburse  him,  would  suffer  him  to  keep  quiet  pos- 
session of  whatever  places  he  should  conquer.! 

Full  of  these  hopes,  he  made  great  preparations  for  war,  and  as  the 
French  king  had  turned  the  strength  of  his  arms  against  the  Netheriandsi 
he  did  not  despair  of  assembling  such  a  bodjr  of  men  as  would  prove  more 
than  a  sufficient  match  for  any  force  whidi  Heiuy  could  bring  mto 
the  field  in  Italy.  He  endeavoured,  by  givii^  one  of  his  dat^teit 
to  the  pope^s  nephew,  to  obtain  assistance  trom  the  holy  see,  or  at  least 
to  secure  his  remaimng  neutral.  He  attempted  to  detach  the  duke  of 
Orsini,  whose  ^rnily  had  been  \(x^  attached  to  the  French  party,  from 
ois  ancient  confederates,  by  bestowing  on  him  another  of  his  daughters ; 
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tmd'  what  was  of  g^ter  oomequence  than  either  of 

John  James  Medecino,  marquis  of  Marignano,  to  take  the   

bis  array.*  This  officer,  from  a  Teiy  low  condition  in  life,  had  raised 
kimselfy  through  ^1  the  ranks  of  service,  to  high  command^  and  had  dis- 
played talents,  and  acquired  reputation  in  war,  which  entitled  him  to  be 
jilaced  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  generals  in  that  martial  age.  '  Havinr 
attained  a  station  of  eminence  so  disproportionate  to  his  birth,  he  laboured 
with  a  fond  solicitude  to  conceal  his  original  obscurity,  by  giving  out  that 
he  was  descended  of  the  family  of  Medici,  to  which  honour  the  casual 
vcsemblance  of  his  name  was  his  only  pretension.  Cosmo,  happy  that  he 
could  gratify  him  at  such  an  easy  rate,  flattered  his  vanity  in  this  point, 
acknowle(ked  him  as  a  relation,  and  permitted  him  to  assume  the  arms 
of  his  family :  Medeoino,  eager  to  serve  the  head  of  that  family  of  which 
be  now  considered  himself  as  a  branch,  applied  with  wonderful  zeal  and 
assiduity  to  raise  troops ;  and  as,  during  his  loi^  service,  he  had  acquired 
great  credit  with  the  leaders  of  those  mercenaiy  bands  which  formed  the 
strength  of  Italian  armies,  he  engaged  the  m6st  eminent  of  them  to  follow 
Cosmo's  standard. 

•  To  oppose  this  able  general,  and  the  formidable  army  which  he  had 
assembled,  the  king  of  France  made  choice  of  Peter  Strozzi,  a  Florentine 
nobleman,  who  had  resided  k>ng  in  France  as  an  exile,  and  who  had  risen 
by  his  merit  to  high  reputation  as  well  as  command  in  the  army.  He  was 
the  son  of  Philip  Strozzi,  who,  m  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  ami 
thirty -seven,  had  concurred  with  such  ardour  in  the  attempt  to  expel  the 
hmuj  of  Medici  out  of  Florence,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
republican  form  of  government ;  and  who  had  perished  in  the  undertaking 
The  son  inherited  tne  implacable  aversion  to  the  Medici,  as  well  as  the 
same  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  Florence,  which  had  animated  his 
father,  whose  death  he  was  impatient  to  revenge.  Henry  flattered  himsell 
that  his  arm^  would  make  rapid  progress  under  a  general  whose  zeal  to 
promote  hb  interest  was  roused  and  seconded  by  such  powerful  passions ;. 
especially  as  he  had  alfotted  him,  for  the  scene  of  action,  his  native  coun- 
tiy,  in  which  he  had  many  powerful  partisans,  ready  to  facilitate  all  hit 
operatfons. 

But  how  specious  soever  the  motives  might  appear  which  induced 
Heniy  to  make  this  dioice,  it  proved  fatal  to  the  mterests  of  France  in 
Italy.  Cosmo,  as  soon  as  he  beard  that  the  mortal  enemy  of  his  family 
was  appointed  to  take  the  comqnand  in  Tuscany,  concluded  that  the  king 
of  France  aimed  at  somethii^  more  than  the  protection  of  the  Siennese, 
and  saw  the  necessity  of  making  extraordinaiy  efforts,  not  merel]^  to 
reduce  Sienna,  but  to  save  himself  from  destruction.t  At  the  same  time, 
the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  French  afl^irs 
in  Italy,  considered  Strozzi  as  a  formidable  rival  in  power,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  his  ac<iuiring  any  increase  of  authority  from  success,  he* was 
extremely  remiss  in  supplying  him  either  with  money  to  pay  his  troops,  or 
with  provisions  to  supiK>rt  them.  Strozzi  himself,  blindea  by  his  resent* 
ment  against  the  Medici,  pushed  on  his  operations  with  the  impetuosity  of 
revenge,  rather  than  with  the  cautKHi  and  prudence  becoming  a  great 
general. 

At  first,  however,  he  attacked  several  towns  in  the  territory  of  Florence 
with  such  vigour  as  obliged  Medecino,  in  order  to  check  his  progress,  to 
withdraw  tl^  greater  part  of  his  army  from  Sienna,  which  he  had  invested 
before  Strozzi^  arrival  in  Italy.  As  Cosmo  sustained  the  whole  burden 
of  military  operations,  the  expense  of  which  must  soon  have  exhausted  his 
leyenues;  as  neither  the  viceroy  of  Naples  nor  governor  of  Milan  were  in 
condition  to  afibrd  him  any  effectual  aid;  as  the  troops  which  Medecino 
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faflidleft  in  Ibe  camp  bdbre  Siema  could  attempt  ootkifff  aeainrt  it  dmn% 
bis  absence;  it  was  Strozzi^s  business  to  bare  protracted  toe  waff  and  ttt 
have  tnuMfened  tbe  seat  of  it  into  tbe  territories  of  Florence.  But  tbo 
hope  of  mining  bis  enemy  br  one  decisive  blow,  precipitated  bim  into  » 
l^eneral  er^g^aeement  (Aug.  31  not  far  from  Marciaoo.  Tbe  armies  were 
nearly  equal  in  number;  but  a  body  of  Italian  cavalry,  in  wbicb  Strnzzi^ 
pbiced  great  confidence,  having  6ed  without  making  ai^  resistance,  either* 
mroi^  tbe  treacbeiy  or  cowardice  of  tbe  officers  who  commanded  it,  hit 
in£intry  remained  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  all  Medecino's  troops.  Enoou 
nged,  however,  by  Strozzi^s  presence  and  example,  who,  ader  receivioe  a 
duiG;erous  wound  in  endeavouring  to  rally  tbe  cavalry,  placed  bimselfat 
the  head  of  tbe  infantiy,  and  manifested  an  admirable  presence  of  mind» 
as  well  as  extraordinary  valour,  they  stood  their  ground  with  el^eat  firro- 
oess,  and  repulsed  such  of  the  enemy  as  ventured  to  approach  them.  Bui 
those  ^lant  troops  being  surrounded  at  last  on  every  side,  and  tore  b 
pieces  by  a  battery  of  cannon  which  Medecino  brought  to  bear  upon  them^ 
the  Florentine  cavalry  broke  in  on  their  flanks,  and  a  general  route  ensued. 
Strozzi,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  deeply  afiected  with  tbe  fatal 
Gonkquences  of  his  own  rashness,  (bund  the  utmost  difficulty  in  makii^  his 
escape  with  a  handful  of  men.* 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  siege  of  Sienna  with  his  vicioiious 
lOTces,  and  as  Strozzi  eould  not,  after  tbe  griMestefbrts  of  activity,  collect 
as  many  men  as  to  form  the  appearance  ot  a  r^^ar  army,  be  had  leisure 
lo  carry  on  his  approaches  against  the  town  without  molestation.  But  the 
Siennese,  insteaa  of  sinking  into  ckspair  upon  this  cruel  disappointment  of 
their  only  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to' tbe 
utmost  extremity,  with  that  undaunted  fortitude  which  tbe  k>ve  of  liberty 
alone  can  inspire.  This  generous  resolutkm  was  warmly  seconded  by 
Monluc,  who  commanded  the  French  garrison  in  the  town.  The  active 
and  enterprising  courage  which  he  had  displayed  on  many  occasions,  had 
procured  nim  this  command ;  and  as  he  had  ambition  which  aspired  at  the 
highest  military  dignities,  without  any  pretensions  to  attain  them  bat  what 
he  could  derive  from  merit,  be  determined  to  distingubb  bis  cteience  of 
Sienna  i>y  extraordinary  efforts  of  valour  and  perseverance.  For  this  par- 
pose,  be  repaired  and  strer^bened  tbe  fortifications  with  unwearied  indus- 
try;  he  trained  tlie  citizens  to  tbe  use  of  arms,  and  accustomed  them  to  go 
threugh  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  service  in  common  with  tbe  soldiers ; 
and  as  the  enemy  were  extremely  strict  in  guarding  all  tbe  avenues  to  the 
city,  he  husbanded  tbe  provisions  in  tbe  mac^azines  with  tbe  roost  parsimo- 
nious economy,  and  prevailed  on  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  citizens,  to 
restrict  themselves  to  a  very  moderate  daily  allowance  for  their  subsistence. 
Medecino»  though  his  army  was  not  numerous  emxigb  to  storm  tbe  town  by 
open  force,  ventured  twice  to  assault  it  by  surprise ;  but  he  was  received 
each  time  with  so  much  spirit,  and  repulsed  with  such  loss,  as  discouraged 
him  fipom  repeating  the  attempt,  and  lefl  him  no  hopes  of  reducing  the  town 
but  by  famine. 

With  this  view  he  fortified  bis  own  camp  with  yreat  care,  occupied  all 
the  poets  of  strength  round  tbe  place,  and  having  entirely  cut  off  tbe  besdeged 
from  any  communication  with  tbe  adjacent  country,  he  waited  patiently 
until  necessity  should  compel  thjem  to  open  then'  gates.  But  theu*  enthu- 
siastic zeal  K>r  liberty  made  the  citizens  despise  the  distresses  occasioned 
by  tbe  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  supported  them  long  under  all  tbe  miseries 
of  famine ;  Monluc,  b^  bis  example  and  exhortations,  taught  his  soldiers  to 
fie  with  him  in  patience  and  abstinence  ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  had 
withstood  a  si^e  of  ten  months,  until  tliey  bad  eaten  up  all  the  borsesp 
dogs,  and  other  animals  in  the  place,  and  were  reduced  almost  to  their  last 
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e\  of  bread,  Ikat  thej  pro)H)8ed  a  capitulation  [t555].  Even  then  they 
demanded  honourable  tena^ ;  and  as  Cosmo,  though  no  stranger  lo  the 
extremity  of  their  condition,  was  afraid  that  despair  might  prompt  them  to 
^inture  upon  some  wild  enterprise,  he  immediately  granted  them  condi* 
lions  more  favourable  than  they  could  have  expected. 

April  22.]  The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  emperor's  name,  who 
engaged  to  take  the  republic  of  Sienna  under  the  protection  of  the  empire, 
he  promised  to  maintain  the  aticient  liberties  of  the  city,  to  allow  the 
maalrtrates  the  full  exercise  of  theV-  (brmer  authority,  to  secure  the  citizens 
io  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  privileges  and  property;  he  (granted 
af)  ample  and  unlimited  pardon  to  all  who  had  borne  arms  against  bim ;  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  placing  a  garrison  in  the  town,  but  engaged 
not  to  rebuild  the  citadel  without  the  consent  of  the  citizens.  Monluc  and 
hiB  French  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 
^  Medecino  observed  the  articles  of  capitulation,  as  far  as  depended  on 
him,  with  great  exactness.  No  violence  or  insult  whatever  was  offered  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  French  c^arrison  was  treated  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  their  spirit  and  bravery.  But  diany  of  the  citizens  suspecting,  from 
^e  extraordinary  facility  with  which  they  had  obtained  such  favourable 
conditions,  that  the  emperor,  as  well  as  Cosmo,  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  violating  them,  and  disdaining  to  possess  a  precarious  liberty, 
which  depended  on  the  will  of  another,  abandoned  tne  place  of  tlieir 
•atiyity,  and  accompanied  the  French  to  Monte-Alcino,  Porto  Ercole,  and 
other  small  towns  in  the  territory  of  the  republic  They  established  in 
Monte-Alcino,  the  same  model  of  government  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  at  Sienna,  and  appointing  magistrates  with  the  same  titles  and 
jurisdiction,  solaced  themselves  with  this  imaee  of  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  fears  of  the  Siennese  concerning  the  mte  of  their  country  were  not 
Mnag^nary,or  their  suspicion  of  the  emperor  and  Cosnio  ill  founded  :  for  no 
•ooner  had  the  Imperial  troops  taken  po^ssion  of  the  town,  than  Coemo^ 
without  regarding  the  articles  of  capitulation,  not  only  displaced  the 
magistrates  who  were  in  office,  and  nominated  new  ones  devotee!  to  his  own 
interest,  but  commanded  all  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  persons 
whom  he  appointed  to  receive  them.  They  submitted  to  the  former  from 
necessity,  though  with  allthe  reluctance  and  regret  which  men  accustomed 
to  liberty  feel  m  obeying  the  first  commands  of  a  master.  They  did  not 
^eld  the  same  tame  obedience  to  the  latter ;  and  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, rather  tlian  degrade  themselves  from  the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  by  surrendering  their  arms,  fled  to  their  countrymen  at  Monte- 
Alcino,  and  chose  to  endure  all  the  hardships,  and  encoimter  all  the  dara^rs 
which  they  had  reason  to  expect  in  that  new  station,  where  they  had  fixed 
the  seat  of  their  republic. 

Cosmo,  not  reckoning  himself  secure  while  such  numbers  of  implacable 
and  desperate  ene-nies  were.settled  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  retained  any 
degree  of  power,  solicited  iMedecino  to  attack  them  in  their  different  places 
of  retreat,  before  they  had  time  to  recruit  their  strength  and  spirits,  aftef 
the  many  calamities  which  they  had  suffered.  He  prevailed  on  hini,  though 
his  army  was  much  weakened  by  hard  duty  during  the  siege  of  Sienna,  to 
invest  rorto  Ercole ;  and  the  fortifications  being  both  slight  and  incono-. 
pletc,  the  besieged  were  soon  compelled  to  open  their  gates  [June  13].  An 
unexpected  order,  which  Medecino  recervea  from  the  emperor  to  detach 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops  into  Piedmont,  prevented  farther  operationsy 
and  permitted  the  Sienaese  exiles  to  reside  for  some  time  undisturbed  in 
Monte-Alcino.  But  their  unhappy  countrymen  who  remained  at  Sienna 
were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  their  sufferings ;  for  the  emperor,  instead  of 
adhering  to  the  articles  of  capitulation^  granted  his  son  Philip  the  investi- 
lire  of  that  city  and  all  its  dependencies ;  and  Francis  de  Toledo,  in  iba 
4jame  of  their  new  master,  proceeded  to  settle  the  civil  and  military  govern 
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-nenty  tieated  them  like  a  conquefed  people,  and  subjected  them  to  te 
Danish  yoke,  without  paying^  any  regard  whatever  to  tbeur  privileges  oi 
Ancient  iurm  of  government.* 

The  Imperial  army  in  Piedmont  bad  been  so  feeble  ibr  some  time,  and 
iti  commander  so  inactive,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  give  vgour  to  hil 
operations  in  that  quarter,  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  recall  Medecino't 
troops  from  Tuscany,  while  in  the  career  of  conquest,  but  to  employ  oi 
I^iedniont  a  eeoeralof  such  reputation  and  abilities, at  might  couiUerbalanoe 
Ibe  great  military  talents  rif  the  marechal  Brissac,  who  was  at  tbe  bead  ok 
(he  French  forces  in  that  country. 

He  pitched  on  the  duke  of  Alva  ibr  that  ourpose  ;  but  that  choice  was 
as  much  the  effect  of  a  court  intrigue,  as  of  nift  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
duke's  merit.  Alva  had  long  ma^e  court  to  Philip  with  tbe  utmost  asa 
duity,  and  bad  endeavoured  to  work  himself  into  bis  con&dence  by  all  the 
insinuating  arts  of  which  bis  hauj;hty  and  infle)uble  nature  was  capable.  As 
he  nearly  resembled  that  prince  m  many  features  ol'  his  character,  be  begas 
to  gain  nuich  of  his  good-will.  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  Philip's  favourite, 
wIk»  dreaded  the  progress  which. this  formidable  rival  made  in  hn  master^ 
affisctions,  had  (he  address  to  prevail  with  tiie  emperor  to  name  Alva  to 
this  coounand.  The  duke,  though  sensible  that  he  owed  this  dbtinction  to 
the  malicious  arts  of  an  enemy,,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  remove  hin 
at  a  distance  from  court,  was  of  such  punctilious  honour,  that  he  would  not 
decline  a  command  that  appeared  dangerous  and  difficult,  but,  at  (be  samo 
time,  was  so  haughty,  that  be  would  not  accept  of  it  but  on  bis  own  tenns^ 
insjstod  on  being  appointed  the  emperor's  vicar-general  in  Italy,  with  the 
supreme  militarv  command  in  all  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  territories  in 
that  country.  Charles  granted  all  his  demands ;  and  he  took  possession  of 
his  new  dignity  with  almost  unlimited  authority. 

His  first  operations,  however,  were  neither  propprtioned  to  his  Uxvav 
reputation  and  the  extensive  powers  with  whicn  he  was  mvested,  nor  did 
they  come  up  to  (he  emperor  s  expectations.  Brissac  had  under  bb  conv' 
mand  an  army  which,  though  interior  in  number  to  the  Imperialists,  was 
OHnposcd  of  chosen  troops,  which  having  grown  old  in  service  in  tfaAt 
country,  where  every  tov^  was  fortified,  and  every  castle  capable  of  be^g 
defended,  were  pertecUy  acquainted  with  tbe  mfnoer  of  canying  on  w« 
there.  By  their  valour,  and  his  own  good  conduct,  Brissac  not  only  defeated 
all  the  attempts  of  (he  Imperialists,  but  added  new  conquests  to  tbe  teiri- 
tories  of  which  he  was  formerly  master.  Alva,  after  having  boasted,  with 
bis  usual  arrogance,  tiiat  be  would  drive  (he  French  out  of  Piedmont,  b  a 
few  weeks,  was  obliged  to  retire  into  winter-quarters,  with  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  unable  to  preserve  entire  that  part  of  the  country  of  which 
tbe  emperor  nad  hitherto  kept  possession.! 

As  the  operations  of  this  campaign  in  Piedmont  were  indecisive,  those  ib 
tbe  Netherlands  were  inconsiderable,  neither  the  emperor  nor  king  of 
France  being  able  to  bring  into  tbe  field  an  army  strong  enou^  to  under- 
take any  enterprise  of  moment.  But  what  Charles  wanted  m  force,  he 
endeavoured  to  supply  by  a  bold  stratagem,  the*  success  of  which  would 
have  been  equal  to  that  ot  the  mu>t  vigorous  campaign.  Duriijg  the  siege 
of  Melz,  Leonard,  father  guardian  of  a  convent  of^ Franciscans  in  that  city, 
bad  insinuated  himself  far  into  the  esteem  and  favour  of  tbe  duke  of  Guise, 
by  his  attachment  to  the  French.  Being  a  man  of  an  active  and  intrigumg 
spirit,  he '  had  been  extremely  useful  both  in  animating  the  inhabitants  to 
nistain  with  patience  all  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  and  in  procuring  intel- 
ligence of  the  enemy's  designs  and  motions.  The  merit  of  those  importadl 
nrvices,  together  with  the  warm  recommendations  of  tbe  duke  of  Guise^ 

*  Pleid.  617.  Thaan.  lib  zv.  S31  537.  Joan.  Cameraril  adnot.  rer-  ynBcipuanun  ab  anno  15S0  a4 
1881  ap.  Fr'^heniin,  vol  iii  p.  5<t4.  Pecci  Meniolre  delta  Sienna,  iv  6i,lbe  r  Thuao.  lib.  sv 
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tbcured  him  «uch  high  confidence  with  VielleTille,  who  was  appohiM 
governor  of  Met^  when  Gme  leA  the  town,  that  he  was  peraiitted  to  con* 
verse  or  correspond  with  whatever  persons  he  thought  fit,  and  nothing  that 
he  did  created  any  suspicion.  This  monk,  from  the  levity  natural  to  bold 
and  projecting  adventurers ;  or  from  resentment  against  the  French,  ^-ho 
had  no^  bestowed  on  him  such  rewards  as  he  thought  due  to  his  own  merit ; 
or  tempted  by  the  unlimited  confidence  which  was  placed  in  him,  to  imsk 
fine  that  he  might  cany  on  and  accomplish  aiiy  scheme  with  perfect 
security,  formed  a  design  of  betraying  Metz  to  the  Imperialists. 

He  communicated  bis  intention  to  the  queen-dowaser  of  Hungary,  who 
gOTemed  the  Low-Countries  in  the  name  of  her  brother.  She  approving 
without  any  scruple,  an  act  of  treachery,  from  which  the  emperor  mielS 
derive  such  signal  advantage,  assisted  the  father  guardian  in  concerting 
the  most  proper  plan  for  ensurii^  its  success.  They  agreed,  that  the 
fither  ^rdian  should  erKleavour  to  gain  his  monks  to  concur  in  promoting 
the  design,  that  he  should  introduce  mto  the  convent  a  certain  number  m 
chosen  soldiers,  disg;uised  in  the  habit  of  friars ;  that  when  eveiy  thing 
was  ripe  for  execution,  the  governor  of  Thionville  should  march  towai^ 
Metz  in  the  night  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  attempt  to  scald 
the  ramparts;  that  while  the  garrison  was  employed  in  resisting  the 
assailante,  the  monks  should  set  fire  to  the  town  m  difierent  places ;  that 
the  soldiers  who  lay  concealed  should  sally  out  of  the  convent,  and  attack 
those  who  defendea  the  rampiirts  in  the  rear.  Amidst  the  universal  terror 
aod  confusion  which  events  so  unexpected  would  occasion,  it  was  not 
doubted  but  that  the  Imperialists  might  become  master?  of  the  town.  As 
a  recompense  for  this  service,  the  father  guardian  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  appointed  bishop  of  Metz,  and  ample  rewards  were  promised  to  such 
of  his  monks  as  should  be  most  active  in  co-operating  with  him. 

The  father  guardian  accomplished  what  he  had  undertaken  to  perfoim 
with  great  secrecy  and  despatch.  By  his  authority  and  are[uments,  as  well 
M  by  the  prospect  of  wealth  or  honours  which  he  set  before  his  monki. 
he  prevailed  on  all  of  them  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy.  He  introduced 
into  the  convent,  without  beifSg  suspected,  as  many  soldiers  as  were  thought 
sufficient  The  governor  of  Thionville,  apprized  in  due  time  of  the  design, 
had  assembled  a  proper  number  of  troops  forexecutirv^  it ;  and  the  moment 
approached,  which  probably  would  have  wrested  trom  Henry  the  most 
important  of  all  his  conquests. 

But,  happily  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  Was  fixed  for  striking  the 
Mow,  Vietleville,  an  able  and  vigilant  officer,  received  informatioli  from  a 
spy  whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville,  that  certain  Franciscan  friars  re- 
sorted frequently  thither  and  were  admitted  to  many  private  conferences 
with  the  governor,  who  was  carryii^  on  preparations  for  some  militaiy 
enterprise  with  great  despatch,  but  with  a  most  mysterious  secrecy.  This 
was  sufficient  to  awaken  Vielleville's  suspicions.  Without  communicating 
these  to  any  person,  he  instantly  visited  the  convent  of  Franciscans ;  de- 
tecded  the  soldiers  who  were  concealed  there ;  and  tbrced  them  to  discover 
as  much  as  they  knew  concerning  the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  The  father 
guardian,  who  had  gone  to  Thionville  that  he  might  put  the  last  band  to 
his  machinations,  was  seized  at  the  rate  as  be  returned ;  and  he,  in  ordet 
to  save  himself  from  the  rack,  revealed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  coo- 
spiracy. 

Vielleyille,  not  satisfied  with  having  seized  the  traitors,  and  baviiig 
frustrated  their  schemes,  was  solicitous  to  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries 
•which  he  had  made,  so  as  to  be  revenged  on  the  Imperialists.  For  this 
purpose  he  marched  out  with  the  best  troops  in  his  garrison,  and  piicing 
Chese  in  ambush  near  the  road,  by  which  the  father  guardian  had  informed 
.him  that  the  governor  of  Thionville  would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upon 
the  Imperialists  with  great  funr*  as  they  advanced  in  perfect  secunty 
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without  suspecting  any  dan^r  to  be  near;  Confounded  at  this  iHiddoB 
attack*  by  an  eneinj  whom  tbcy  expected  to  surprise,  they  made  Ultk 
resistance ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  employed  hi  this  sen  ice,  among 
whom  were  many  persons  of  distinction,  was  Killed  or  taken  prtsonen. 
Before  next  momms:,  Vielleville  returned  to  Metz  in  triumph. 

•No  resolution  was  taken  for  sf>ine  time  concerning  the  fate  of  the  fadief 
guardian  and  his  iroiiks,  the  Cramers  and  conductors  of  this  dai^erous 
conspiracy.  Regard  for  the  hn^nour  of  a  body  so  numerous  and  respectable 
as  the  Franciscans,  and  unwillingness  to  afford  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Romish  church  by  their  disgrace,  seem  to  have  occasioned 
this  delay.  But  at  ler^th,  the  necessity  of  indicting  exemplary  pumsb- 
ment  upon  them,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  venturing  to  commit  the 
same  crime,  became  so  evident,  thai  orders  were  issued  to  proceed  to  tlieir 
trial.  The  guilt  was  made  apparent  by  the  clearest  evidence ;  and  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  the  father  euardian,  together  with  twenty 
monks.  On  tlie  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  their  execution^  ibe 
jailer  took  them  out  ol  the  dungeons  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
confined  separately,  and  shut  them  all  up  in  one  great  room,  that  thej 
might  confess  their  sins  to  one  another,  and  join  together  in  preparing  for 
a  future  state.    But  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  instead  of  employing 

•  themselves  in  the  religious  exercises  suitable  to  their  condition,  they  b^ao 

•  to  reproach  the  father  ffuardian,  and  four  of  the  senior  monks  who  had 
been  most  active  in  seducii^  theui,  for  their  inordinate  ambition,  which 
had  brought  such  misery  on  them,  and  such  disgrace  upon  their  order. 
Prom  reproaches  they  proceeded  to  curses  and  execrations,  and  at  last,  in 
1  frenzy  of  rae^  and  despair,  they  fell  upon  them  with  such  violence,  that 
they  murdered  the  father  guardian  on  the  spot,  and  so  disabled  the  othei 
four,  that  it  became  necessary  to  carry  them  next  morning  in  a  cart,  to* 

S ether  with  the  dead  body  of  the  father  guardian,  to  the  place  of  executioiL 
ix  of  the  youngest  were  pardoned,  the  rest  suffered  the  punishment  which 
iieir  crime  merited.* 

Though  both  parties,  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  war,  earned  it  on 
m  this  ianguishii^  manner,  neither  of  them*showed  any  disposition  to 
listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole  indeed  laboured  with  all  the 
Eeal  becomit^  bis  piety  and  humanity,  to  re-establish  concord  among  the 
princes  of  Christendom.  He  had  not  only  persuaded  his  mistre»,  the 
queen  of  England,  to  enter  warmly  into  his  sentiments,  atKl  to  offer  her 
mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  but  bad  prevailed  both  on  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  France  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  a  village 
between  Gravclines  and  Ardres.  He.  himself,  together  with  Gardiner 
bishop  of  Winchester,  repaired  thither  in  order  to  preside  as  mediators  hi 
die  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  for  adjustii^  all  the  points  in  dif- 
ference. But  thous^h  each  of  the  monarchs  committed  this  negotiation  to 
■ome  of  their  ministepR,  in  whom  they  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  it 
was  soon  evident  that  they  came  togctner  with  no  sincere  desire  of  accom- 
modation. [May  31 .]  Each  proposed  articles  so  extravagant  that  tbey  could 
tave  no  hopes  of  their  being  jjccepted.  Pole,  after  exerting  in  vain  all  bis 
zeal  and  address,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  relinquish  such  extravapnt 
demands,  and  to  consent  to  the  substitution  of  more  equal  conditioos, 
became  sensible  of  the  folly  of  wasting  time,  in  attempting  to  re-establish 
concord  between  those  >vh(»m  their  obstinacy  rendered  irreconcilable,  bioke 
off  the  conference,  and  returned  into  England.! 

.  During  these  transactions  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  Germany  enjoyed 
wch  profound  tranquillity,  as  a£R>rdea  the  diet  full  leisure  to  deJibeiatCb 

•Tlioifn.  nb.  jnr.p.  S».  Belcar.  Com.  Rer  Gal.868.  Memoin  du  Marech  VIelteTine,  ptr  M. 
Ckanoix«toiii.Ui.p.^»^.  p.M7.    Par.  ITOT.  fTbuan.  ttti.  xv.i».ail    Mem.de  VM&l 
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iMl  to  establisfa  pK^>er  regulations  concerning  a  point  of  the  givatc^t  coo* 
sequence  to  the  interna)  peace  of  the  empire,  by  the  treaty  of  Pas^au  m 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  Bfty-fwo,  it  had  been  referred  to  the  next 
diet  of  the  empire  to  confirm  and  perfect  the  plan  of  religious  pciticationy 
which  was  there  agreed  upoa.  The  terroi  and  confusion  with  wliich  the 
▼iolent  commotions  excited  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  had  filled  Germanyy 
as  well  as  the  constant  attention  which  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  give  to 
the  zfban  of  Huogary,  had  liitherto  prevented  the  holding  a  diet,  though 
it  had  been  summoned,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  to  meet  at 

But  ad  a  diet  was  now  necessai^  on  many  accounts,  Ferdinand,  about 
the  beginnii^  of  this  year,  had  repaired  to  Augsburg.  Though  few  of  the 
princes  were  present,  either  in  person  or  by  their  deputies,  he  opened  the 
assembly  by  a  speech,  in  which  be  proposed  a  termination  of  tne  dissen- 
sbns  to  which  the  new  tenets  and  controversies  with  regard  to  religion 
had  given  rise,  not  only  as  the  first  and  great  business  of  the  diet,  but  as 
the  point  which  both  the  emperor  and  he  had  most  at  heart.  He  repre- 
sented the  innumerable  obstacles  which  the  emperor  had  to  surmimnt 
before  he  could  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  as  well  as 
tiie  fatal  accidents  which  had  for  some  time  retarded,  and  had  at  fast  sus> 
pended  the  consultations  of  that  assembly.  He  observed,  that  experience  « 
bad  already  tauffht  them  how  vain  it  was  to  expect  any  remedy  for  evi^ 
which  demanded  immediate  redress  from  a  general  council,  the  assembly 
of  which  would  eilhei'  be  prevented,  or  its  deliberalions  be  interrupted  bj 
the  dissensions  and  hostilities  of  the  princes  of  Christendom:  that  a 
national  council  in  German^r^  which,  as  some  imagined,  might  be  called 
with  mater  ease,  and  deliberate  with  more  perfect  security,  was  an 
asaemblf  of  an  unprecedented  nature,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  uor 
certain  in  its  exte^nl,  and  the  form  of  its  proceedings  undefined :  that  in 
hb  opinion  there  remained  hut  one  method  for  composing  their  unhappy 
differences,  which  though  it  had  been  often  tried  without  success,  mi^t 
yet  prove  eflfisctua!  if  it  were  attempted  with  a  better  and  more  pacific 

girit  than  had  appeared  on  former  occasions,  and  that  was  to  choose  a 
w  men  of  learning,  abilities,  and  moderation,  who,  bj  discassing  the 
disputed  articles,  in  an  amicable  conference,  might  explain  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  brin^  the  contendii^  parties  either  to  unite  in  sentiment,  or 
to  diffisr  with  charity. 

This  speech  being*  printed  in  common  form,  and  dispersed  over  the 
empire,  revived  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  protestants ;  Ferdinand, 
thev  observed  with  much  surprise,  had  not  once  mentioned,  in^his  address 
to  the  diet,  the  treaty  of  Passau,  the  stipulations  of  which  they  considered 
as  the  great  security  of  their  religious  nberty.  The  suspicions  to  which 
this  gave  rise  were  confirmed  by  the  accounts  which  they  daily  received 
of  t&  extreme  severity  with  which  Ferdinand  treated  their  protestant 
brethren  in  hb  hereditary  dominions,  and,  as  it  was  natural  to  consider  his 
actions  as  the  surest  indication  of  his  intentions,  .this  diminished  their  coq> 
fidence  in  those  pompous  professions  of  moderation  or  of  zeal  for  the 
le-establishmeat  of  concord,  to  which  his  practice  seemed  to  be  so  re 
pugnant. 

The  arrival  of  the  cardinal  Morone,  whom  the  pope  had  appointed  to 
,  attend  the  diet  as  his  nuncio,  completed  their  conviction,  and  leit  them  no 
'  room  to  doubt  that  some  dangerous  machination  was  forming  against  the 
peace  or  safety  of  the  protestant  church.  Julius,  elated  with  the  unex- 
pected return  of  the  English  nation  from  apostacy,  began  to  flatter  himself 
that  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  revolt  having  now  spent  its  force,  the  happy 
period  was  come  when  the  church  might  resume  its  ancient  authority,  and 
be  obeyed  by  the  people  with  the  same  tame  submission  as  formerly. 
Full  of^these  hopes,  he  bad  sent  Morone  to  Augsbuig,  with  mstructions  to 
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employ  his  eloquence  to  excite  the  Geimans  to  imitate  the  laudable  example 
of  the  Eri^^lish,  and  his  political  address  in  order  to  prevent  any  decree 
of  the  diet  to  the  detriment  of  the  catholic  faith.  As  Morone  inherited 
torn  his  father,  the  chancellor  of  Milan,  uncommon  talents  for  negotiation 
and  intrigue,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  from  embarrassine  the  measures 
of  the  protestants  in  the  diet,  or  of  defeating  whatever  Uiey  aimed  at 
obtainit^^  in  it  for  their  farther  security. 

But  an  unforeseen  event  delivered  them  from  all  the  danser  which  they 
had  reason  to  apprehend  from  Morone*.^  presence.  Julius,  oy  arbandonii^ 
himself  to  pleasores  and  amusements,  no  less  unbecoming  his  age  than  his 
chariicter,  having  contracted  such  habits  of  dissipation,  that  any  serious 
occupation,  especially  if  attended  with  difficulty,  became  an  inlolerabto 
burden  to  him,  bad  fong  resisted  the  solicitations  of  hfs  nephew  to  bold  a 
consistory,  because  he  expected  there  a  violent  opposition  to  his  shemes 
b  favour  of  that  young  man.  But  when  all  the  pretexts  which  be  could 
mvent  for  eluding  this  request  were  exhausted,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
indolent  aversion  to  business  continued  to  ^w  upon  him,  he  feigned 
indisposition  rather  than  yield  to  his  nephews  importunity;  and  that  he 
might  give  the  deceit  a  greater  colour  of  probability,  be  not  only  conSned 
hhnself  to  his  apartment,  but  changed  his  usual  diet  and  manner  of  life. 
By  persisting  too  long  in  acting  this  ridiculous  part,  he  contracted  a  real 
disease,  of  which  he  died  in  a  Tew  days  [March  33],  leaving  his  infatnout 
Diinion  the  cardinal  de  Monte  to  bear  his  name,  and  to  disgrace  the  disnitj 
which  he  had  conferred  upon  him.*  As  soon  as  Morone  heard  of  bis 
death,  he  set  out  abruptly  from  Augsburg,  where  he  had  resided  only  a 
few  days,  that  he  might  bie  present  at  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff. 

One  cause  of  their  suspicions  and  fears  being  thus  removed,  the  protes^ 
tants  soon  became  sensible  that  their  conjectures  concerning  Ferdinand's 
Intentions,  however  specious,  were  ill-founded,  and  that  be  had  no  thoughts 
of  violating  the  articles  favourable  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  Passau. 
Charles,  from  the  time  that  Maurice  had  defeated  all  his  schemes  hi  the 
empire,  and  overturned  the  great  system  of  religious  and  civil  despotism, 
which  he  had  almost  establiMied  there,  a^ave  little  attention  to  the  inteinal 
government  of  Germany,  and  pennitted  his  brother  to  pursue  whatever 
measures  he  jud^d  most  salutary  and  expedient.  Ferdinand,  less  ambi- 
tious and  enterprising  than  the  emperor,  instead  of  resuming  a  pla^i  which 
he  with  power  and  resources  so  far  superior  had  failed  of  accomplishiiif^ 
endeavoured  to  attach  the  princes  of  the  empire*  to  his  family  by  an 
administration  uniformly  moderate  and  equitable.  To  this  he  gave,  at 
present,  particular  attention,  because  his  situation  at  this  juncture  rendered 
it  necessary  to  court  their  favour  and  support  with  motie  than  usual 
assiduity. 

^  Charles  had  again  resumed  his  favourite  project  of  acquiring  the  Impe 
rial  crown  for  his  son  Philip,  the  prosecution  of  which,  the  reception  it 
had  met  with  when  first  proposed  bad  obliged  him  to  suspend,  but  bad 
toot  induced  him  to  relinquish.  This  led  him  warmly  to  renew  his  request 
to  bis  brother  that  he  would  accept  of  some  compensation  for  bis  prior 
right  of  succession,  and  sacrifice  that  to  the  grandeur  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Ferdinand,  who  was  as  little  disposed  as  formerly  to  give  sudb 
an  extraordinary  proof  of  self-denial,  being  sensible  that,  in  order  to  defeat 
this  scheme,  not  only  the  most  inflexible  firmness  on  his  part,  but  a  vigorou. 
declaration  from  the  princes  of  the  empire  in  behalt  of  his  title,  were 
requisite,  was  willit^  to  purchase  their  favour  by  gratifying  them  in  eveiy 
point  that  they  deemed  interesting  or  essential. 

At  the  same  time  he  stood  in  need  of  immediate  and  extraordinary  aid 
from  the  Germanic  body,  as  the  Turks«  afWr  having  wrested  fiom  btoi 
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ginRaf  part  of  his  Hungarian  territories,  weie  ready  to  attack  the  provinces 
^ill  svi^'ect  to  his  authority  with  a  formidable  amij^,  against  which  be 
oould  brine  no  e^^ual  force  into  the  field.  For  this  aid  from  Germany  be 
could  not  hope,  U  the  internal  peace  of  tlie  empire  were  not  established t 
on  a  foundation  solid  in  itself,  and  which  should  appear,  even  to  the  pr»> 
lestants,  so  secure  and  so  permanent,  as  m^ht  not  only  allow  them  to 
ei^age  in  a  distant  war  with  safety,  but  might  encourage  them  to  act  in  it 
with  vigour. 

A  step  taken  by  the  protestants  themselves,  a  short  time  aQer  the  c^pem 
ing  of  the  diet,  rendered  him  still  more  cautious  of  giving  them  any  new 
cause  of  oflenoe.  As  soon  as  the  publication  ot  Ferdiuand^s  speech 
awakened  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  have  been  ment^ned,  the 
electors  ot*  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  toeether  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse^ 
met  at  Naumbuigb,  and  confirmii^  the  ancient  treaty  of  confraternity 
which  had  long  united  their  families,  they  added  to  it  a  new  article,  by 
which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  adhere  to  tlie  confession 
of  Augsbun",  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine  which  it  contained  in  their 
respective  oominions.* 

Ferdinand,  influenced  by  all  these  considerations,  empkiyed  his  utmost 
address  in  conducting  the  deliberations  of  the  diet,  so  as  not  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  a  party  on  whose  friendship  he  depended,  and  whose  enmit^^ 
as  they  had  not  only  taken  the  alarm,  but  had  begun  to  prepare  for  their 
defence,  be  had  so  much  reason  to  dread.  The  members  of  the  diel 
madily  agreed  to  Ferdinand's  proposal  of  taking  the  state  of  religion  into 
conskferation,  previous  to  any  other  busmess.  But  as  soon  as  they  entered 
upon  it,  both  inrties^  discovered  all  the  zeal  and  animosity  which  a  subject 
to  interesting  naturally  engenders,  and  which  the  rancour  of  controversy^ 
together  with  the  viofence  of  civil  war,  had  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitcb« 

The  protestants  contended,  that  the  security  which  theychiimed  in  com 
sequence  of  the  treaty  of  Passau,  should  extend,  without  limitation,  to  all 
who  had  hitherto  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  or  who  should  here* 
aAer  embrace  it.  The  Catholics,  having  first  of  all  asserted  the  pope's 
right  as  the  supreme  and  final  judge  with  respect  to  all  articles  of  faiths 
declared,  that  though,  on  account  of  the  present  situatk>n  of  the  empii^ 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  were  willing  to  confirm  the  toleration  granted 
by  the  treaty  of  Passau,  to  such  as  had  already  adopted  the  new  opinions ; 
they  must  insist  that  this  indulgence  should  not  be  extended  either  to  those 
cities  which  had  conformed  to  the  Interim,  or  to  such  ecclesiastics  as 
should  for  the  fiiture  apostatize  from  the  church  of  Rome.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  reconcile  such  opposite  pretensbns,  which  were  supported* 
OQ  each  sidei  by  the  most  elaborate  arguments,  and  the  ^atest  acrimony 
^  expressKNi,  that  the  abilities  or  zeal  of  theobgians  long  exercised  in 
dtsputatkxi  could  suggest.  Ferdinand,  however,  by  his  address  and  pen- 
severance ;  by  softening  some  things  on  each  side,  by  putting  a  favourable 
meknjng  upon  others ;  by  represetmnff  incessantly  the  necessity  as  well  as 
the  advantages  of  concord ;  and  by  threatening,  on  some  occaskns,  when 
all  other  consuleratbhs  were  disr^rded,  to  dissolve  the  diet,  brought 
them  U  length  to  a  concluskm  in  which  they  all  agreed. 

Confirmably  to  this,  a  recess  was  framed,  approved  of  and  published 
with  tht  usKtal  formalities  [Sept.  26].  The  following  are  the  chief  articles 
which  il  contained :  That  such  princes  and  cities  as  have  declared  their 
approbation  of  the  confesskm  of  Augsbuig,  shall  be  permitted  to  profesi 
the  doctiine  and  exercise  the  worship  whkh  it  authorizes,  without  intei^ 
fuptkm  or  molestation  from  the  emperor,  the  king  of  the  Koroansy  or  any. 
power  or  person  whatsoever ;  That  the  protestants,  on  their  part,  shall 
gjve  oodiaqujet  to  the  princes  and  states  who  adhere  to  the  tenets  and  ritet 
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of  Che  dmrcfaiif  Rome ;  That^  ibr  tbeVuture*  no  tttenpt  flUl  be  nadt 
towairdt  termiiuitiiif[^  reIigioi«8  ditferences,  but  by  Ibe  iffentle  and  p^dSfk 
uelbods  of  pemuaston  aiM  coofereiice ;  Tbat  (he  popish  ecclesiastics  ahaD 
•claim  no  spiritual  jurisdictbn  in  sucb  states  as  receive  the  conlessianof 
Aug:sbuiig:;  That  sucb  as  had  seized  the  benefices  or  revenues  oT  the 
church,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Passau*  shall  retain  ponessMon  of  themi 
and  be  liable  to  no  pipsecution  in  the  Imperial  chamber  on  that  account; 
That  the  supreme  civil  power  in  every  state  shall  have  right  to  establish 
what  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it  shall  deem  proper,  and  if  any  of  its 
subjects  refuse  to  conform  to  these,  shall  permit  tnem  to  remove  with  all 
their  eflfects,  whithersoever  they  shall  please ;  that  if  any  prelate  or  eccle- 
siastic »h;^l  hereafter  abandon  tlie  Romish  religion,  he  shall  instantly  velio- 
<|^uish  his  diocess  or  benefice,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  those  in  wfciom  the 
right  of  nomination  is  vested,  to  proceed  immediately  to  an  election,  as  if 
the  office  were  vacant  by  death  or  translation,  and  to  appoint  a  successor 
of  undoubted  attachment  to  the  ancient  system** 

Such  are  the  capital  articles  in  this  famous  recess,  which  is  the  basis  of 
religioiis  peace  in  Germany,  and  the  bond  of  union  among  its  variooi 
states,  tlie  sentiments  ot*  which  are  so  extremely  difiierent  wiUi  respect  to 
points  the  most  interestir^  as  well  as  important.  In  our  age  and  nation,  to 
which  the  idea  of  toleration  is  familiar,  and  its  beneficial  effects  well 
known,  it  may  seem  strange,  that  a  method  of  terminatir^  their  dJ9<en«on8. 
so  suitable  to  the  mild  and  charitable  spirit  of  the  Christian  reluiion,  did 
not  sooner  occur  to  the  cgntendiiw  parties.  But  this  expedient,  nowever 
salutary,  was  so  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  Christians 
during  man}-  ages,  that  it  did  not  lie  obvious  to  discoveiy.  Amoo^  the 
ancient  heathens,  all  whose  deities  were  local  and  tutelary,  diversity  of 
•entinnent  concerning  the  object  or  rites  of  religious  worship  seems  to  have 
been  no  source  of  animosity,  because  the  acki^wled^ing  veneration  to  be 
due  to  any  one  God,  did  not  imply  denial  of  the  existenqe  or  the  power 
of  any  other  Qod  ;  nor  were  the  nKnies  and  rites  of  woraliip  established 
'm  one  country  incompatible  with  those  which  other  nations  -approved  of 
and  obsefved.  Thus  the  errors  in  their  system  of  theology  were  of  sudi 
a  nature  as  to  be  productive  of  concord ;  and  notwithstanding  the  amazing 
number  of  their  deities,  as  well  as  the  infinite  v^ty  of  their  ceremooiefl^ 
a. sociable  and  tolerating  spirit  subsisted  almost  umversally  in  the  pagan 
world. 

But  when  the  Christian  revelation  declared  one  Supreme  Being  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  religious  veneration,  and  prescribed  the  fonn  df  worriiip 
most  acceptable  to  him,  whoever  admitted  the  truth  of  it,  held,  of  corae> 
<{uence,  ever^  otHer  system  of  religion  as  a  deviation  from  what  was  estab- 
lished by  divine  authority,  to  be  false  and  impious.  Hence  aroae  the  zeal 
of  the  first  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  in  propagating  its  doctrines,  aad 
the  ardour  with  which  they  laboured  to  overturn  every  other  form  uf  wor 
•hip.  They  employed,  however,  for  this  purpose,  no  methods  but  such  tf 
suited  the  nature  of  religion.  By  the  ibrce  of  powerful  aiguments,  they 
convinced  the  understand insp  of  men ;  by  the  charms  of  superior  virtue^ 
they  allured  and  captivated  their  hearts.  At  length  the  civil  power 
declared  in  favour  of  Christianity;  and  though^  numbers,  imitating  the 
example  of  their  superiors,  crowded  into  the  diurch,  many  still  adhered 
Id  their  ancient  superstitions.  Enraged  at  their  obstinacy,  the  roiaisters  of 
BeKgion,  whose  zeal  was  still  unabated,  though  (heir  sanctity  and  virtue 
were  much  diminished,  foigot  so  far  the  nature  of  their  own  uicsion,  and 
^  of  the  aiguments  which  they  ought  to  have  employed,  that  ihej  armed  tba 
Imperial  power  against  these  unhappy  men,  ancT  as  th^  could  aol  pef> 
ttubde,  thfly  toed  to  compel  them  to  believe. 
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At  tbe  sane  thnt,  cootroirermcs  concemire  articles  of  -fiutb  muhipliedk 
'torn  various  causes,  among^  Christians  IheinseTves,  and  (be  same  unhallowed 
weapons  which  had  at  ML  been  used  against  the  enemies  of  their  reli« 
fion,  urere  turned  against  eacli  other.  Every  zealous  disputant  endea^ 
¥CNii«d  to  interest  the  civil  magistrate  in  his  cause,  and  eacn  in  hb  turn 
employed  the  secular  arm  to  crush  or  to  exterminate  his  opponents.  Not 
long  afier,  tlie  bbhops  of  Rome  put  in  their  claim  to  mfallibility  in 
explaining  articles  of  faith,  and  deciding  points  in  controversy ;  and,  bold 
as  tbe  pretension  was»  they,  by  their  artifices  and  perseverance,  impost 
oo  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  broi^t  them  to  recoe:nise  it.  To 
doubt  or  to  deny  any  doctrine  to  which  these  unening  mstructers  bad 
given  the  sanction  of  their  approbation,  was  held  to  be  not  only  a  resisting 
of  truth,  but  an  act  of  rebellion  against  their  sacred  authority ;  and  the 
ncuiar  power,  of  which  by  various  arts  thev  had  acquired  the  absolute 
dircctioiu  was  instantly  employed  to  avenge  both. 

Thus  Europe  had  been  accustomed,  durim^  many  centuries,  to  see  spe«. 
culative  opinions  propaj^atod  or  defended  by  lorce ;  the  charily  and  mutual 
forbearance  whicn  Christianity  recominenas  with  so  much  wanntb*  were 
ibfgotten,  tbe  sacred  rirhts  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment  were 
imlieard  of,  and  not  only  the  idea^f  toleration,  but  even  the  word  itself 
hi  tbe  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown.  A  right  to  extirpate  error 
l^  force  was  univeruHy  allowed  to  be  tbe  prerogative  of  sucb  as  pos- 
sessed the  knowledge  of  truth ;  and  as  each  party  of  Christians  believed 
Ikat  they  had  got  possession  of  this  mvaluable  attainment,  they  all  claimed 
and  cxercis^,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  rights  wliich  it  was  supposed 
t>  convey.  The  Roman  catholics,  as  their  system  rested  on  the  decisions 
of  an  infallible  judge,  never  doubted  that  truth  was  on  their  side,  and. 
openly  called  on  the  civil  power  to  reiiel  tbe  impious  and  heretical  inno* 
▼fttors  who  had  risen  up  against  it.  The  protestants,  no  less  confident  that 
ttieir  doctrine  was  well  fcMinded,  requirect,  with  equal  ardour,  the  princes 
of  their  party  to  check  such  as  presumed  to  impugn  it.  Luther,  Calvin,^ 
Cranmer,  Knox,  the  ftninders  of  the  reformed  cnurch  in  their  respective 
countries,  as  far  as  diey  had  power  and  opportunity,  inflicted  the  same 
punishments  upon  such  as  called  in  question  any  article  in  their  creedSf 
which  were  denounced  against  their  own  disciples  by  the  church  of  Rome 
To  their  followers,  and  perhaps  to  their  opponents,  it  would  have  appeared 
a  system  of  diffidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  it  was  not  well  founded,  if  they  had  not  employed  in  its  defence 
ell  those  means  ivhich  it  was  supposed  truth  had  a  right  to  employ. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  tnr  seventeenth  century,  before  toleratiofu 
under  its  present  fonn,  was  admitted  first  into  the  republk  of  tbe  United 
Provinces,  and  from  thence  introduced  into  Ei^land.  Long  experience 
of  the  calamities  flowing  from  mutual  persecution,  the  influence  of  free 
government,  the  light  and  humanity  acquired  by  the  pro^ss  of  science, 
together  with  the  prudence  and  autliority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  were  all 
■equisite  in  order  to-eslablish  a  regulation,  ao  repugnant  to  the  ideas  which 
ell  tlie  different  sects  had  adopted,  from  mistaken  conceptkxis  concemin| 
the  nature  of  religion  and  the  rij^hts  of  truth,  or  which  all  of  them  baa 
derived  from  the  erroneous  ntaxims  established  by  tbe  church  of  Rome.  - 

The  recess  of  Augsliurg,  it  is  evident,  was  founded  on  no  such  liberal 
and  enlarged  sentiments  concerning  freedom  of  relhnous  inquiry,  or  the 
nature  of  toleration.  It  was  nothins^  more  than  a  scheme  of  pacibcatioi^ 
which  political  consideratkNis  ak)ne  bad  suggested  to  the  contending  par* 
lies,  and  regard  for  their  mutual  tranquillity  and  safety  had  rendered  iiecer 
■uy.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  an  article  in  the  rcce« 
itself,  by  which  the  benefits  of  tbe  pacification  are  declared  to  extend  onlj 
to  the  catholics  on  the  one  side,  aiid  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  confession 
of  Aiigsbuig  on  the  other.    The  fdloweis  of  ZuingUus  and  Calvin  remain 
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cU,  in  consequence  of  that  exdusioiv  wkbout  any  protectioh  from  th«  riftor 
of  the  laws  denounced  against  heretics.  Nor  did  thej  obtain  any  legal 
security,  until  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  near  a  century  after  this  period 
provided,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy,  in  as  ample  a  manner  » 
Ibe  Lutherans,  all  the  advantages  and  protectKX)  which  the  recess  of  Aug»r 
bure  aflbrds. 

but  if  the  followers  of  Luther  were  highly  pleased  with  the  security 
which  they  acquired  by  this  recess,  such  as  adhered  io  the  ancient  system 
bad  no  less  reason  to  l>e  satisfied  with  that  article  in  it,  which  preserved 
entire  to  the  Roman  catholic  church  the  benefices  of  such  ecclesiastics  at 
should  hereafter  renounce  iir  doctrines.  This  article,  known  in  Gennaoy 
by  the  name  of  the  Ecclesian  ical  Raeroation,  was  apparently  so  confonn* 
aole  to  the  idea  and  to  the  r^hts  of  an  established  ctiurcb,  and  it  seemed 
so  equitable  to  prevent  revenues,  which  had  been  originally  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  persons  attached  to  a  certain  system,  Irom  beii^ 
alienated  to  any  other  purpose,  that  the  protestants,  thooj^h  they  foresaw 
its  consequences,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  opposition  to  it.  As  the 
Roman  catholic  princes  of  the  empire  have  taken  car^  to  see  this  article 
exactly  obsc^^ved  in  every  case  where  there  was  an  opportunity  of  putting 
it  in  execution,  it  has  proved  the  great  barrier  of  the  Romish  cbuich  in 
Germany  against  the  reformation ;  and  as,  from  this  period,  the  same 
temptation  of  interest  did  not  allure  ecclesiastics  to  relinquish  the  estab- 
Ifehed  system,  there  have  been  few  of  that  orde^  who  have  loved  troth 
wkh  such  disinterested  and-  ardent  affection,  as,  (or  its  sake,  to  ahandiM 
rtie  rich  benefices  which  they  had  in  possession. 

During  the  sittii^  of  die  diet  [Apnl  9],  Marcelks  Cervino,  cudinal  of 
8t.  Croce,  was  elected  pope  in  the  room  of  Julius.  He,  in  imUatkm  of 
Adrian,  did  not  change  his  name  on  being  exahed  to  the  papal  d»ir.  As 
be  equalled  that  pontiff  in  purity  of  intention,  while  he  excelled  him  much 
in  the  arts  of  government,  and  still  more  in  knowledge  of  the  state  and 
l^nius  of  the  papal  court ;  as  he  had  capacity  to  discern  what  retbnnatioii 
It  needed,  as  well  as  what  it  could  bear ;  such  regulations  were  expected 
from  his  virtue  and  w/sdom,  as  would  have  removed  many  pf  its  f^roasest 
and  most  flagrant  corruptions,  and  have  contributed  towards  reconaling  to 
the  church  such  as,  from  indignation  at  these  enormities,  had  abandoned 
its  communion.  But  this  excellent  pontiff  was  only  shown  to  the  churcb« 
and  immediately  snatched  away.  The  confinement  in  the  conclave  bad 
impaired  his  health,  and  the  fatigue  of  tedious  ceremonies  upon  his  acces- 
sion, together  with  too  intense  and  anxious  application  of  mmd  to  the 
scliemes  of  improvement  which  be  meditated,  exhausted  so  entirely  the 
vigour  of  bis  feeble  constitution,  that  he  sickened  on  the  twelfth,  and  died 
on  the  twentieth  day  after  his  election.* 

All  the  refinements  in  artifice  and  intrteue,  peculiar  to  conclaves,  were 
dbplayed  in  that  which  was  held  for  electing  a  successor  to  Marcellus: 
the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  and  French  factions  labouritf^,  with  equal 
ardour,  to  gain  the  necessary- number  of  suffrages  for  one  of  their  own 
party,  fiut,  after  a  struggle  of  no  long  duration,  though  conducted  with 
all  the  warmth  and  eagerness  natural  to  .men  contending  for  so  great  an 
object,  they  united  in  choosing  John  Peter  Carafia  [May  S3],  the  eldest 
member  ot  the  sacred  college,  and  the  son  of  count  Montorio,  a  nobleman 
of  an  illustrious  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  address  and  infti- 
ence  of  cardinal  Famese,  who  favoured  his  pretensions,  Caraflb^s  own 
merit,  and  perhaps  his  great  age,  which  soothed  all  the  disappointed  can* 
didates  with  the  near  prospect  of  a  new  vacancy,  concurred  in  bringing 
ikbout  this  speedy  union  of  suffrages.  In  order  to  testify  his  respect  fortbe 
Aiemory  of  Paul  III.  by  whom  he  had  been  created  cardinal,  as  well  a» 
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kii  gfratitadelothe  family  of  Fainese,  he  assumed  tiie  mme  of  Paul  the 
Fourth. 

The  choice  of  a  pielale  of  such  a  singular  character,  and  who  had  loag 
!ield  a  course  extremely  different  from  Uiat  which  usually  led  to  the  dig>- 
•ity  DOW  conferred  upon  him,  filled  the  ItalianSt  who  had  nearest  access  to 
ohsenre  hb  manners  and  deportment*  with  astonishment,  and  kept  them  in 
suspense  and  solicitude  with  regard  to  his  ftkture  conduct.  Paul,  though 
born  in  a  rank  of  life  which,  without  atiy  other  merit,  might  have  secured 
to  hira  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments,  had,  from  his  early  years, 
applied  to  stucfy  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  man  who  bad  nothing  but  hit 
personal  attainments  to  render  him  conspicuous.  By  means  of  this,  he  not 
only  acquired  profound  skill  in  scholastic  theology,  but  added  to  that  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  leamejd  languages  and  of  polite  literature, 
the  study  of  which  bad  been  lately  revived  in  Itahjr,  and  was  pursu^  at 
this  time  with  great  ardoiu*.  His  mind,  hdwever,  naturally  gloomy  and 
severe,  was  more  formed  to  imbibe  the  sour  spirit  of  the  former,  than  to 
leceive  any  tincture  of  elegance  or  Hberaltty  ot  sentiment  from  the  latter; 
•0  that  he  acquired  rather  the  qualities  and  pamions  of  a  recluse  ecclesi- 
astic, than  the  talents  necessaiy  (or  the  conduct  of  great  aftaus.  Acceid- 
ingly,  when  he  entered  into  orders,  although -sevexal  rich  benefices  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  early  employed  as  nuncio  in  deferent 
courts,  he  &oon  became  disgusted  with  that  course  of  life,  and  lan^ished 
Id  be  m  a  situation  more  suited  to  bis  taste  and  temper.  With  this  view, 
he  res^ned  at  once  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferments ;  and  having  instituted 
an  order  o(  regular  priests,  whom  he  denominated  Theatines,  fromi  the 
name  of  the  archbishopric  which  he  had  held,  he  associated  himself  as  a 
flnerober  of  their  fraternity,  conformed  to  all  the  rigorous  rules  to  which  he 
had  subjected  them,  and  preferred  the  solitude  of  k  monastic  life,  with  the 
honour  of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  order,  to  all  the  gppeat  objects  whidi 
the  court  of  Rmne  presented  to  his  ambition. 

In  this  retreat  he  remained  for  many  years,  until  Paul  IIL,  induced  by 
the  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  knowledge,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
consult  with  him  concerning  the  measures  which  might  be  most  proper  and 
effectual  for  suppressing  Mresy,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  authority 
of  the  church.  Having  thus  allured  him  from  his  solitude,  the  j)Ope,  partq^ 
by  his  entreaties,  and  partly  by  bis  authority,  prevailed  on  him  to  accept 
or  a  cardinal's  hat,  to  reassume  the  benefices  which  he  had  resigned,  and 
to  return  again  into  the  usual  path  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  which  he 
seemed  to  have  relinqubhed.  But,  during  two  successive  pontificates, 
mder  the  fint  of  which  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  mdst  artful  and  inter* 
csted,  and  under  the  second  the  most  dissolute  of  any  in  Europe,  Cara& 
retained  his  monastic  austerity.  He  was  an  avowed  and  bitter  enemy  not 
only  of  all  innovation  in  opinion,  but  of  evenr  irregularity  in  practice ;  he 
was  the  chief  instrument  m  establishing  the  tormidable  and  odious  tn'bunal 
of  the  inquisition  in  the  papal  territories ;  he  appeared  a  violent  advocate 
OD  all  occasKNis  for  the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  a 
severe  censurer  of  eveiy  measure  which  seemed  to  flow  from'  motives  of 
policy  or  interest,  rather  than  from  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  ecdesiasticai 
order,  and  the  d^^ity  of  the  holy  see.  Under  a  prelate  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, the  Roman  courtiers  expected  a  severe  and  violent  pontificate,  during 
which  the  principles  of  sound  policy  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  narrovr 
prejudices  of  priestly  zeal ;  while  the  people  of  Rome  were  appreheifsiv* 
of  seeing  the  sordid  and  forbidding  rigour  of  monastic  manners  substituted 
in  place  of  the  gayety  or  magnificence  to  which  they  had  long  been^accus^ 
lofned  in  the  papal  court.  Tnese  apprehenskxis  Paul  was  extremely  soli* 
citous  to  remove.  At  bis  first  entrance  upon  the  admmistration,  Ke  laid 
adde  that  austerity  which  had  hitherto  distinguished  his  person  and  iamil^ 
and  when  the  master  d  his  household  inquired  in  what  manner  he  woulq 
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to  live^  he  haiigbtikr  replied,.*^  As  beeemet  s  gFQtt  prinee^**   Btt 

ordered  the  ceremotiv  of  his  coronation  to  be  conducted  wkh  more  IhiB 
mudl  pomp ;  and  enoeavounsd  to  render  himself  pofMilar  by  sereral  acti 
of  liberality  and  indulgence  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Rome.*. 

His  natural  severity  of  temper,  however^  would  have  soon  letuned  iipg» 
|um»  and  would  have  justified  the  conjectures  of  the  courtiera,  as  weU  at 
Ibe  fears  of  the  people,  if  he  had  not,  immediatelv  a/ier.  his  electioiH  calM 
to  Koine  two  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  bromer  the  count  of  Montorio. 
The  eldest  he  ptonooted  lo  be  governor  of  Rocoe.  The  youngest,  who 
liad  hitherto  served  as  a  soldier  d!  fortune  in  the  araiiesof  Spain  or  Prance, 
fod  wh<i8e  disposition  as  well  as  manners  were  still  more  foreign  from  the 
clerical  charac^^"  than  his  profession,  he  created  a  cardinal,  and  appointeil 
bim  legate  of  Bologna,  the  second  office  in  power  and  dignity  which  « 
pope  can  bestow.  These  marks  of  favour,  no  less  sudden  than  eitrav^ 
fant,  he  vaccompanieU  with  the  most  unbounded  confidence  and  atlachr 
ment,  and  forB;ettiBg  all  his  ibrmer  severe  maxims,  he  seemed  to  have  ot 
other  object  than  the  aggptuidizemeut  of  his  nef^iews.  Their  ambition 
tfOibrtunately  for  Paul,  was  too  aspiring  to  be  satisfied  with  ai^  moderate 
acquisition.  They  had  seen  the  family  of  Medici  raised  by  the  interest 
of  the  popes  of  tKat  house,  to  supreme  power  m  Tuscany ;  rani  III.  ha^ 
hy  his  abilities  and  address,  secured  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Flacentia 
|o  the  family  of  Famese.  Tbej  aimed  at  seme  establishment  for  thea^ 
lelves,  n6  t<«s  considerable  and  independent ;  and  as  they  could  not  expect 
tpat  the  pope  would  carry  hb  indulc^ence  towards  them  so»  &r  as  to  secur 
laicize  any  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  they  had  no  prospect  of 
Ottaining  what  they  wished,  but  by  dismenrt))ering  the  Imperial  domkuoiw 
in  Italy,  in  hopes  of  seizing  aottie  p<Htion  of  them.  This  auone  they  wouM 
have  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  tor  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  betwoeo 
Ibeir  uncle  and  the  emperor. 

But  cardinal  Caratla  had,  besides,  private  reasons  which  filled  him  wilb 
haired  and  enmity  to  the  emperor.     While  be  served  in  the  ^panidi  troops 

thad  not  received  such  marks  of  honour  and  distinction  as  he  though 
to  his  bhth  and  merit.  Disgusted  with  this  ill  usaffe,  he  had  abrui^ 
fitted  the  Imperial  service ;  and  entering  into  that  of  France,  he  had  not 
only  met  with  such  a  reception  as  soothea  his  vanity,  and  attached  him  to 
Ibe  French  interest,  but  by  contractinjg;  an  intimate  mendahip  with  Strozsk 
1«hp  commanded  the  French  army  m  Tuscany,  tie  had  imbibed  a  mortal 
ontipathy  to  the  emperor  as  the  great  enemy  to  the  liberty  and  inclependemo 
qf  the  Italian  states.  Nor  was  the  pop^  himeelf  mdisposed  to  receive  i» 
pressions  unfavourable  to  the  emperor.  The  opposition  given  to  his  election 
ty  the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  faction,  ief)  in  his  miiM  deep  resentment^ 
which  was  heightened  by  the  remembrance  ai  ancient  iqjuries  from  Charles 
or  his  mimsters. 

Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  enn^lcvyed  various  devices,  b 
OKl«»r  to  exasperate  him  beyond  a  possibility  of  reconciliation.  They  ag- 
l^vated  every  circumstance  whidi  could  be  deemed  any  iodieaticm  of  tho 


■sinister  and  Cosmo  di  Medici  against  the  pope's  life ;  thc^  alanned  hii% 
•t  another,  with  acopunta  of  ^  plot  for  assasstnatiqg  themsefves.  By  theso 
triifices,  they  kept  his  Qiind,  which  was  naturally  violent,  and  Moorao 
tiispicioMS  from  old  s^(e,  in  such  perpetual  agitation,  as  nl^lpitated  hiio 
lotQ  measures  which  otherwise  he  would  havie  beo«  the  nest  person  to  cq» 
4omii.t    He  seized  agme  of  tl^  eardinais  who  worn  most  attAchod  to  tho 
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tfnpeiDi'i  and  confined  them  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo ;  he  penecated  the 
Cofoonas^nd  other  Roman  baRMfifthe  ancient  retainers  to  the  hnperia. 
nc*^J^  with  the  uthiost  severi^  ;  and  discovering;  on  aU  occasion^  hi^ 
dBsf  rtttty  fean,  or  hatred  of  Hie  emperor,  he  began  at  last  to  court  the  (riend- 
Aip  of  the  French  kwgf  and  seemed  willing  to  throW  himself  absolutely 
open  him  ibr  support  and  protection. 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  bis  nephews  wished  to  brinr  binv  ^ 
flk>st  favourable  to  their  ambitious  schemed ;  and  as  the  accompliwment  of 
tbete  depended  on  their  uncle's  life,  whose  advanced  SLgp  did  not  admit  of 
Ibfiinfi^  a  moment  unnecessarily  in  negotiations,  instead  oAreatii^  at  second- 
baJKTwjth  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  they  prevailed  on  the  pope  to 
despatch  a  person  of  confidence  di  reedy  to  the  court  of  France,  with  such' 
overtures  on  his  part  as  they  hoped  would  not  be  rejected.  He  propo^ 
an  alliance  offensive  and  delensive  between  Hennr  and  the  pope ;  that  they 
should  attack  the  dutchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  kingdom  of  Tfaples  with 
Ibeir  united  ibrcea ;  and  if  their  arms  should  prove  successful  that  the 
ancient  republican  form  of  government  should  be'  re-established  in  the 
fermer,  and  the  investiture  of  the  latter  should  be  granted  to  one  of  the 
French  king*s  sons^  after  reserving  a  certain  territoiy  which  should  be 
annexed  to  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  together  with  an  indepetideiit  and 
princely  establishment  for  each  of  the  pope's  nephews. 

The  king,  alkirec)  by  these  specious  projects,  gave  a  most  favourable 
atadience  to  the  envoy.  But  when, the  matter  wai  proposed  in  council, 
ti^  constable  Montmorency,  whpse  natural  caution  ana  aversion  to  daring 
enterprises  increased  with  age  and  experience,  remonstrated  with  great 
vehemence  a^inst  the  alliance.  He  put  Henry  in  mind  how  fatal  to  France 
<very  expedition  into  Italy  had  been  during  three  successive  reigns,  and  H 
such  an  enterprise  had  proved  too  great  for  the  nation  even  when  It^ 
■tren^th  and  finances  were  entire,  there  was  no  reason  to  hope  for  success, 
K  \\  should  be  attempted  now,  when  both  were  exhausted  b^  extraordinary 
efforts  during  vrars,  which. had  lasted,  with  little  interruption,  almost  half 
a  century.  He  represented  the  manifest  imprudence  of  entering  into 
engagements  with  a  pope  of  fourscore,  as  any  svstem  which  rested  on  no 
b^ter  foundation  than  bb  life,  must  be  extremely  precarious,  and  uxkhi  the 
event  of  his  death,  which  could  not  be  distant,  the  face  of  things,  together 
with  the  inclination  of  the  Italian  states,  must  instantly  change,  and  the 
whole  we^t  of  the  war  be  leA  upon  the  king  alone.  To  these  considera- 
tions be  aoded  the  near  prospect  which  they  now  had  of  a  final  accomuKv 
dation  with  the  emperor,  who,  havmg  taken  the  resolution  of  retiring  from 
the  worid,  wished  to  transmit  bis  kingdoms  in  peace  to  his  son ;  and  he 
concluded  with  representine;  the  absolute  certainty  of  drawii^  the  arms 
of  England  upon  France,  if  it  should  appear  t^at  the  renestablishment  of 
tranquillity  in  Europe  was  prevented  by  the  ambition  of  its  monarch. 

Tnese  ar^^^uments,  weighty  in  themselves,  and  urged  by  a  minister  of 
ipreat  authority,  would  probably  have  determined  the  king  to  decline  any 
connectbn  with  the  p6pe.  But  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  delighted  no  less  in  bold  and  daitf^erous  under- 
takings than  Montmorency  shunned  them,  declared  warmly  lor  an  alliance 
with  the  pope.  The  cardinal  expected  to  be  intrusted  with  the  condoct 
of  the  negotiatbns  in  the  court  of  Kome  to  which  this  alliance  would  give 
rise ;  the  duke  hoped  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army  which  would  be 
appointed  lo  invade  Naples ;  and  considering  themselves  as  already  ib 
tD»e  stations,  vast  projects  opened  to  their  aspiring  and  unbounded  amb^ 
tkm.  Their  credit,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  king's  mistress,  Om 
fimous  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  was,  at  that  time,  entirely  devoted  to  thp 
ialerest  of  the  family  of  Guise^ore  than  counterbalanced  all  Montmorenorr 
prudent  remonstrances,  and  prevailed  on  an  inconsiderate  prince  to  Usioo 
to  the  overtures  of  the  pope's  envoy. 
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Tbe  cardinal  of  LorraiDi  aa  he  had  expected,  was  imroediatelf  sent  Id 
Rome  with  foil  powers  to  conclude  the  ti^atr,  and  to  concert  measurea  for 
atnyiiK  it  into  execution.  Before  be  cotud  reach  that  citj,  the  .pope» 
either  uom  reflecting  on  the  dang;er  and  uncertain  issue  ofsJl  military 
operations,  or  tbrougn  the  address  of  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who  had 
been  at  great  pains  to  soothe  him,  had  not  only  beg^  to  lose  much  of  the 
ardour  with  which  he  had  conimei^ced  ihe  ne^tiation  with  France,  but 
eiren  discovered  ereat  unwillingness  to  continue  it.  In  order  to  rouse  hiia 
from  this  fit  of  cSspondenc^r,  and  (o  rekindle  hb  former  ra^,  his  nephews 
had  recourse  to  the  arts  which  they  had  already  practised  with  so  much 
access.  They  alarmed  him  with  new  representations  of  the  emperor's 
hostile  intentions,  with  fresh  accounts  which  they  had  received  of  threats 
uttered  against  him  by  tlie  Imperial  ministers,  and  with  new  discoveries 
which  they  pretended  to  have  made  of  conspiracies  formed,  and  just  xeady 
to  take  e&ct  against  hb  life. 

^  But  these  artifices,  having  been  formerly  tried,  would  not  have  operated 
a  second  time  with  the  same  force,  nor  have  made  the  impression  whidi 
they  wished,  if  f  aul  had  not  been  excited  by  an  ofifence  of  that  kind 
which  he  was  least  able  to  bear.  He  received  advice  of  the  necess  of  the 
diet  of  Augsbuig,  and  of  the  toleration  which  was  thereby  granted  to  the 
protestants ;  ana  this  threw  him  at  once  into  such  transpiorts  of  passioQ 
against  the  emperor  and  fhe  kineof  tbe  Romans,  as  carried  him  headiope 
into  all  tbe  violent  measures  of  his  nephews. .  Full  of  high  ideas  with 
resi)ect  to  the  papal  prerogative,  and  animated  with  the  fiercest  zeal 
against  heresy,  be  considered  the  Itbeily  of  deciding  concerning  reli^us 
matters,  which  had  been  assumed  by  an  assembly  compoEMcd  chiefly 
cf  laymen,  as  a  presumptuous  ana  unpardonable  encroachment  on 
that  jurisdiction  which  belon|;ed  to  him  alone;  and  regarded  tbe 
indulgence  which  had  been  given  to  the  protestants  as  an  mipious  act 
of  that  power  which  the  diet  had  usurped.  He  complained  loudly  of 
both  to  the  Imperial  ambassador.  He  insisted  that  the  recess  of  tbe  diet 
should  immediately  be  declared  illegal  and  void.  He  threatened  the 
emperor  and  kins;  of  the  Romans,  in  case  they  should  either  refijse  or 
delay  to  gratify  nim  in  this  particular,  with  the  severest  eflects  of  his 
vengeance.  He  talked  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command  which  might 
have,  suited  a  pontiff  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  when  a  papal  decree  was 
sufficient  to  have  shaken,  or  to  have  overturned,  the  ihrone  of  the  greatest 
monarch  in  Europe ;  but  which  was  altoeetber  improper  in  that  age,  espe- 
cially when  addressed  to  the  minister  of  a  pnnce  who  had  so  often  made 
ponbfife  more  formidable  than  Paul  feel  the  weight  of  his  power.  Tbe 
ambassador,  however,  heard  all  his  extravagant  propositions  and  menaces 
with  much  patience,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  him.  by  putting  hnn  in 
mhid  of  the  extreme  distress  to  which  the  emperor  had  oeen  reduced 
at  Inspruck,  of  the  engagements' which  he  had  come  under  to  the  protes- 
tants, m  order  to  extricate  himself,  of  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  these,  and 
of  accommodating  bis  conduct  to  the  situation  of  hh  afiairs.  Sut  weiehty 
as  these  considerations  were,  they  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  tlie 
haughty  and  bigoted  pontiff,  who  instantly  replied  that  he  would  absolve 
him  by  bis  apostolic  authority  from  those  impious  engagements,  and  even 
command  him  not  to  perform  them ;  that  in  canyineon  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  the  church,  no  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  maxims  of  worldly 
prudence  and  policy ;  and  that  tl:^  ill  success  of  the  emperor's  schemes  m 
Germany  might  justly  be  deemed  a  mark  of  tbe  divine  displeasure  a^iiBt 
him,  on  account  of  bis  having  paid  little  attention  to  tbe  former,  while  he 
regulated  his  conduct  entirefy  o^^  tlie  latter.  Having  said  this,  oe  turned 
mttk  the  ambassador  abruptly  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  applaud  and  cherish  these  sentiments,  and 
entily  wrought  up  his  arrogant  mind,  fraught  with  all  the  mopkish  ideas 
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*CDnceinijf)|;  tbe  extent  of  the  papal  supremacr,  to  sacb  a  pitch  of  lesent- 
ment  against  the  bouse  of  Austna,  and  to  such  a  high  opinion  of  hu  own 
power,  that  Jie  talked  continoally  of  his  being  th^  successor  of  those  who 
nad  deposed  kings  and  emperprs ;  that  he  was  exalted  as  head  over  them 
all,  and  would  trample  such  as  opposed  him  under  his  feet*  In  this  dis- 
position the  cardinafof  Lorrain  found  the  pope,  and  easily  persuaded  him 
to  sign  a  treaty  [Dec  15}  which  had  for  its  object  the  nnn  of  a  prince, 
a^inst  whom  he  wa^  so  highly  exasperated.  The  stipulations  m  this 
treaty  were  much  (he  same  as  had  been  proposed  by  the  pope's  envoy  at 
Paris ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  keep  the  whole  transaction  secret  until  tneit 
united  forces  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field.* 

During  the  negotiation  of  thb  treaty  at  Rome  and  Paris,  an  event  hap 
pened  which  seemed  to  render  the  fears  tbat  had  given  rise  to  it  vain,  and 
the  operations  which  were  to  follow  upon  it  unnecessary.  This  was  the 
emperor's  resignation  of  his  hereditaiy  dominions  to  his  son  Philip; 
together  with  his  resolution  to  withdraw  entirely  from  anrjr  concern  in 
bimness  or  the  affinrs  of  this  world,  m  order  that  he  might  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  solitude.  Though  it  requires 
neither  deep  reflection  nor  extraordinary  discernment  to  di^ver  that  the 
state  of  royalty  is  not  exempt  from  cares  and  disappointment;  tbodgh 
most  of  those  who  are  halted  to  a  throne  find  solicitudei  and  satiety,  and 
disgust  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants  in  that  ehvied  pre-eminence ;  yet 
to  descend  voluntarily  from  the  supreme  to  a  subordUiate  station,  and  to 
felnK|uish  the  possession  of  power  in  order  to  attam  the  emoyment  of 
happiness,  seems  to  be  an  eflR>rt  too  great  for  the  human  mind.  Several 
Instances,  indeed;  occur  in  history,  of  monarcbs  who  have  quitted  a  throne, 
and  have  ended 'their  days  in  retirement  But  they  were  either  weak 
princes  who  took  this  resolution  rashly,  and  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  H 
was  taken ;  or  unfortunate  princes,  from  whose  hands  some  stronger  rival 
liad  wrested  their  sceptre«  arid  compelled  tbem  to  descend  with  reluctance 
into  a  private  station.  Dioclesian*is  perhaps  the  only  prince  capable  of 
holding  the  reins  of  government^  who  ever  resigned  them  from  deliberate 
choice,  and  who  continued  during  many  5rear8  to  enjoy  the  tranquilli^  of 
retirement  without  fetching  one  penitent  sigb,  or  casting  back  one  look  of 
desire,  towards  the  power  or  dignity  which  he  had  abamdoned. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  resignation  should  fill  aH  Europe  with 
astonishment,  and  give  rise,  both  among  bis  contemporaries,  and  among  the 
historbms  of  diat  period,  to  various  conjectures  concerning  the  motives 
which  determined  a  prince,  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  uniformly  the 
bve  of  power,  at  the  age  of  fi(ly-six,  when  objects  of  ambition  continue 
to  operate  with  full  force  on  the  mind,  and  are  pursued  with  the  peatest 
ardour,  to  take  a  resolution  so  sio^lar  and  unexpected.  But  while  many 
authors  have  imputed  it  to  motives  so  frivolous  and  fantastical,  as  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  influence  any  reasonable  miixl ;  while  othei*  have 
imagmed  it  to  oe  the  result  of  some  profound  scheme  of  policy ;  historians 
more  intelligent  and  better  informed,  neither  ascribe  it  to  caprice,  nor  search 
ior  mysterious  secrets  of  state,  where  simple  and  obvious  causes  will  fully 
account  for  the  emperor's  conduct.  ^  Charles  bad  been  attacked  eariy  m 
isle  with  the  gout,  and  notwithstandinj^  all  the  precautions  of  the  most 
ikilfiil  physicians,  the  violence  of  the  distemper  increased  as  he  advanced 
in  age,  and  the  fits  became  every  year  more  trequent,  as  well  as  mora 
severe.  Not  only  was  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  broken,  but  the  facul 
ties  of  his  mind  were  impaired  by  the  excruciating  torments  which  ht 
endured.  During  the  continuance  of  the  fits,  he  was  altogether  incapable 
tf  applying  to  busmess,  and  even  when  they  began  to  abate,  as  H  was  oetf 
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«t  ip^eivalt  that  be  could  attend  to  what  was  aerwui^  he  gvwe  up  a  g^vai 
part  of  hi3  tiioe  to  triflir^  and  even  childish  occupations*  wbkh  aemd  la 
ttliere  or  to  arouse  his  mind,  enfe^led  aad  worn  out  with  excess  oTpaa 
Under  these  circuoostances,  the  conduct  of.  such  afiairs  as  occunedif 
ooursey  b  fi;ovem]ng  so  many  kingdoms,  was  a  burden  nnore  than  sufficient: 
^ut  to  push  forward  and  complete  the  vast  schemes  which  the  arobitioo  e( 
his  more  actire  rears  had  formed,  or  to  keep  m  view  and  cany  on  the  same 
great  system  ot  policy,  extending  to  eveiy  naUon  in  Euro^,ai)d  connected 
urith  the  operations  ot  every  dinerent  court,  were  functiuns  which  so  (ar 
exceeded  his  strength,  that  they  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  his  mind. 
As  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  view  the  business  of  every  depart* 
ment,  whether  civil,  or  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
to  decide  concerning  it  accordmg  to  his  own  ideas,  it  gave  him  the  utoMMt 
pain  when  he  felt  nis  infirmities  increase  so  fast  upon  him,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  commit  the  conduct  of  all  afiairs  to  his  ministers.  He  hnputed 
every  misibrtune  which  befell  him,  and  eveir  miscarriage  that  haopened* 
even  when  the  former  was  unavoidable  and  the  latter  accideiitaJ|  to  his 
inability  to  take  the  inspection  of  busmess  himself.  He  com(4aiDtd  of 
his  hard  fortune,  in  being  opposed,  in  his  declining  years,  to  a  rivaL  who 
was  in  the  full  vij;our  of  life,  and  that  while  Heniy  could  fake  and  exe« 
cute  all  his  resolutions  in  person,  he  should  now  be  reduced,  both  in  co«d« 
cjl  and  in  action,  to  rely  on  the  talents  and  exertions  of  other  men.  Having 
thus  ^rown  old  before  his  time,  he  wisely  judged  it  more  decent  to  con* 
ceal  his  infirmities  in  some  solitude,  than  to  expose  them  any  fonger  to  flie 
public  eye ;  and  prudently  determined  not  to  forfeit  the  fame,  or  loee  ths 
acquisitions  of  his  better  years,  by  struggling,  with  a  vain  obstinacy,  4o 
retain  the  reins  of  government,  wlien  he  was  no  longer  able  lo  hoid  UKai 
with  steadiness,  or  to  guide  them  with  address.^ 

But  thotu^h  Charles  had  revolved  this  scheme  in  his  miod  for  aeveial 
ye^  and  had  communicated  it  to  his  sisters  the  dowager  queens  of  Pranoe 
and  Hungary,  who  not  only  approved  of  his  intention,  but  ofered  ta 
accompany  biro  to  whatever  place  of  retreat  he  should  chooee ;  several 
things  naa  hitherto  prevented  his  cany  ing  it  into  execution*  He  could  not 
thinfc  of  loading  his  son  with  the  government  of  so  many  kingdcNns,  until 
be  should  attain  such  maturity  of  age«  and  of  abilities,  as  wouldenahle  hia 
to  sustain  that  weighty  burden.  But  as  PhiHp  bad  now  reached  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  ana  bad  been  early  accustomed  to  business^  for  which 
be  discovered  both  inclination  and  capacity,  it  can  hardly  be  minuted  ta 
the  partiality  of  oatemal  a£kction,  that  his  scruples,  with  r^ara  to  this 
poii^  were  entirely  removed ;  and  that  he  thought  he  mieht  p&ce  his  soi^ 
without  further  hesitation  or  dela^,  on  the  throne  which  he  himself  was 
about  to  abandon*  His  motber^s  situation  had  been  another  obstruction  in 
his  way.  For  although  she  had  continued  almost  fifty  years  in  ooafiw- 
ment,  and  under  the  same  disorder  of,  mind  which  concero  for  her  bus* 

*  Pon  LevMqne,  In  bla  niflinoira  of  eardinal  GranTdle,  si^et  a  reason  for  Uw  anpevor's  reaign- 
Hon.  which,  aa  Araa  I  reeoUeoi,  it  notmentkNied  by  any  other  hkiorian.  Hetaya,  tMl  Uieonperar 
kknvg  ceded  Uie  govemaunt  of  the  ktnidoroof  Naplei  and  fbe  dutchy  of  Milan  to  hla  ao«,  mm 
tla  marriage  wiUi  the  queei)  of  Engtaod ;  Phtlip,  noiwiUMtanding  the  advice  and  eatraatlee  or  hia 
nuher,  removed  most  of  the  mlnhrten  and  offices  whom  he  had  eniploved  in  tfmse  couatrfeL  aa^ 
ippolnted  creatorea  of  Us  own,  to  flU  the  places  which  they  held.  That  be  aspired  openly,  aadf wfth 
StUe  deUcamr,  to  obutn  a  ritare  in  the  adminlsiratlofl  of  allUra  la  the  Xow-Oouatrfaa.  That  m 
aadpavoored  to  thwart  thv  emperor's  measures,  and  to  limit  his  authority,  behaving  towards  hm 
sometimes  with  inattention,  and  sommimns  with  haughtiness.  That  CharteR  findhig  tiiat  he  aintt 
elthtr  yield  on  eveiy  oecasion  to  his  son,  or  openly  contend  with  him.  In  order  to  avoid  aWMr  of 
UwBe,  which  were  both  dlsagrsoable  and  mortifying  to  a  father,  he  took  the  reaolntlon  of  nslgnlai 
■is  crowns,  aad  of  retiring  (nan  the  world,  vol.  I.  p.  S4,  Ac  Don  Levesque  derived  his  taformatloi 
MAoeming  these  curious  facts,  which  he  relates  very  briefly,  nom  the  original  papeffa4»f  cardinal 
Qraaveile.  But  as  that  vast  oolleetion  of  papers,  whkh  has  been  preserved  and  armi^iied  by  M. 
falM  Boiznt  nf  Berancon,  though  oiienf  the  most  valuable  historical  monunirnts  of  t)ie  fttztoenA 
enitar^,  and  which  cannot  fall  of  throwing  much  light  on  the  transactions  of  Charles  V.,  Is  not 
'i  I  cannot  demmine  what  degreeof  cicditshould  be  given  to  this  aacoont of  GhartM'i 
I  have  UMrefore  taken  no  notice  of  itin  relating  thk  event. 
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Wa<)*s  death  had  brou^t  upon  her,  yet  the  government  of  Spain  was  stfl 
invested  in  her  jointly  with  the  emperor;  her  name  was  inserted  tocethe^ 
wkh  his  in  all  the  public  instmments  issued  in  that  kingdom ;  and  such 
wan  the  (bnd  attachment  of  the  Spanbrds  to  her,  that  thev  would  probably 
have  scrap!  id  to  recognise  Philip  as  their  sovereign,  unless  she  nad  con^ 
teited  to  aisume  him  as  her  partner  on  the  throne.  Her  utter  incapacity 
Cmt  business  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  her  consent.  But  her  deatl^ 
ipiiich  happened  this  year,  removed  this  difficulty ;  and  as  Charles,  upoA 
that  evt:nt,  became  sole  monarch  of  Spain,  it  left  the  succession  open  to  bii 
•Dn.  The  war  with  France  had  likewise  been  a  reason  lor  retaining  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  his  own  hand,  as  he  was  extremely  solicilointo 
toive  terminated  it,  that  he  might  have  given  up  his  kimifdoms  to  his  son  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  But  as  Henry  had  discovered  no  disposition  to 
dose  with  any  of  his  overtures,  and  had  even  rejecle<1  proposals  of  peace, 
which  were  equal  and  moderate,  in  a  tone  that  seerned  to  mdicate  a  fixed 
purpose  of  continuing  hostilities,  he  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  wait  longer 
in  expectation  of  an  event,  which,  however  durable,  was  altogether 
vQcertaln. 

As  this,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  proper  juncture  fofexecutine  the  schema 
which  he  had  lone  meditated,  Charles  resolved  to  resien  his Icingdbms  ti^ 
hb  son,  with  a  solemnity  suitable  to  the  impotlance  of  the  transaction,  sai 
•d  perform  this  last  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as  mifbt 
leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  not  only  of  his  subjects  but  bf  hit 
gbccessor.  With  this  view  he  called  Philip  oiit  of  England,  where  th# 
peevish  temper  of  his  queen,  which  increased  with  her  despair  of  havii# 
issue,  rendered  him  extremely  unhappy ;  'and  the  Jealousy  of  the  English 
l^ft  faim  no  hopes  of  obtaitiing  the  direction  of  their  afl^irs.  Havint 
assembled  the  States  of  the  Low-Countries  at  Brussels,  on  the  twetity-fifw 
of  October,  Charles  seated  himself,  for  the  last  lime,  in  the^  chair  of  statey 
on  one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other  his  sister,  the 
dueen  of  Hungry,- regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of 
die  prilices  ot  the  empire  and  erandees  of  Spain  standiiw^  behind  him. 
The  president  of  the  council  of  rlanders,  by  his  command,  explained^  ill 
a  few  woids,  his  intention  in  calling  this  lextraordinaiy  meeting  of  the 
States.  He  then  read  the  instrument  of  resignation,  by  which  Charlei 
•urrendered  to  his  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  ili 
the  Low-Countries,  absolVin§[  his  subjects  there  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
fiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Philip  his  lawful  heirt 
anti  to  serve  him  witn  the  same  loyal^  ^d  2eal  which  they  had  maar 
fi^^ed,  during  so  lonr  a  course  of  years,  in  stipport  of  his  government. 

Charles  then  roselrom  bis  seat,  and  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  prince 
of  Orai^,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without  support,  he  addressed 
fenmself  to  the  audience,  and  from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in 
order  to  sfisist  bis  memory,  he  recounted,  vnth  dignity,  but  without  osten^ 
tation,  all  the  great  thines  which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed  sinc^ 
the  commencement  of  his  administration.  He  observed,  that  from  the 
ieventeetb  year  of  his  age,  he  had  dedicated  ail  his  thoughts  and  attention 
to  public  objects,  reserving  no  portion  of  bfs  time  for  the  indulgence  or 
hb  ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure ;  that  eithe# 
in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  be  had  visited  Germany  nine  times.  Spam 
nx  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the  Low-Countries  tea 
tiroesy  Er^land  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  hf 
sea ;  (hat  while  his  health  permitted  him  to  discharge  his  doty,  and  ttisf 
vigour  of  his  constitution  was  e<]ual,  in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  cf 
governing  such  extensive  dominions,  he  had  never  shunned  labour,  nof 
repined  under  fatigue ;  that  now,  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  Mi 
▼Igou'r  exhausted  by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his  ^wing  infirmi- 
m»  adoVonished  him  to  retire,  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  re^og,  m  to  retaiiif 
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Ihe  sceptre  lo  an  impotent  hand*  wbkh  was  no  kneer  able  to  protect  Ui 
•ulgeclSt  or  to  secure  to  ihetn  tbe  happiness  which  be  wished  tbej  should 
eiyoy :  that  instead  of  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  disease,  and  scarcely  half 
alive,  h^  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  togovein, 
and  who  added  to  the  vigour  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  ol 
maturer  years ;  Ihat  if,  during  the  course  of  a  Ioik;  administration^  be  bad 
committed  any  material  error,  in  government^  or  if,  under  the  pressure  of 
no  many  and  great  affairs,  and  amidsl  the  attention  which  he  had  beoi 
obligea  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neglected  or  iigured  any  of  his  sub> 
jects,  he  now  implored  their  ibigiveness ;  that,  for  his  part,  be  should -ever 
retain  a  grateful  sense  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  canj 
the  remembrance  of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  reb^eat,  as  hn 
sweetest  consolation,  as  well  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  services,  and  Id 
his  last  prayers  to  Almighty  God  would  pour  forth  his  most  earnest  peti- 
tions for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  his 
&ther]s  hand,  ''Tf,'*  says  he,  *^  I  bad  led  you  by  death  this  rich  inheritance, 
to  which  I  have  made  such  laige  additions,  some  regard  would  have  t)ee» 
justly  due  to  my  memoqr  oo  that  account ;  but  now,  when  (  vokmtari^ 
resign  to  you,  what  I  might  have  ytill  retained,  I  may  well  expect  tlie 
warmest'  expressions  of  thanks  on  your  part  With  these,  however,  I  dis- 
pense, and  shall  consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  subjects^ 
and  ^our  love  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testimooy  ol  your 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  w  ise  and  virtuous  administiatioik 
tojustify  the  extraordinary  proof  whipb  I,  this  day.  give  of  Jiy  patenud 
affection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  are  worthy  ol  the  confidence  which 
I  repc^  in  you.  Preserve  an  inviolable  r^ard  for  religion;  mainuin  the 
catholic  faith  in  its  purity ;  let  tbe  laws  of  your  countiy  be  sacred  in  your 
eyes ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and  if  the 
tune  should  ever  come  when  you  shall  wisli  to  eqjoy  the  tranquillity  ol 
private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  qualities,  that  you 
can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up  mint 
to  you.'^ 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  sulgects  and  to 
their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  exhausted  and  ready  toiaiot 
with  the  fatigue  of  such  an  extraordinary  effort.  During  his  discourse,  the 
whole  audience  melted  into  tears,  some  from  admiration  of  hb  magna- 
nimity, others  softened  by  the  expressious  of  tenderness  towards  his  son, 
and  df  love  to  his  people ;  and  all  were  affected  with  the  deepest  sorrow 
at  losing  a  sovereign,  who,  during  his  administration,  had  distinguished  the 
Netherlands,  his  native  country,  with  particular  marks  of  hb  r^;ard  and 
attachment. 

Philip  then  arose  from  hb  knees,  and  after  returning  thanks  to  his  father, 
with  a  low  and  submissive  voice,  for  the  royal  gift  which  hb  unexampled 
bounty  bad  bestowed  upon  him.  be  addressed  the  assembly  of  the  States,  and 
regretting  his  inability  to  speak  the  Flemish  language  with  such  £>cility  as 
to  express  what  he  felt  on  this  interesting  occasion,  as  well  as  what  be 
owed  to  his  good  subiects  in  the  Netherlands,  he  b^ed  that  they  would 
permit  Granvelle  bishop  of  Arras  to  deliver  what  m  bad  g^ven  him  b 
chaige  .o  speak  in  his  name.  Granvelle,  in  a  long  discourse,  expatbted 
on  me  zeal  with  which  Philip  was  animated  for  the  good  of  hb  subjects, 
on  his  resolution  to  devote  all  hb  time  and  talents  to  the  promoting  of  theit 
happiness,  and  on  hb  intention  to  imitate  his  father's  example  m  dbtin- 
cuisniog  the  Netherlands  with  peculiar  marks  of  hb  regard.  Maeia,  a 
lawyer  of  great  eloquence,  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  States,  with  hagt 
protessioiis  of  their  fidelity  and  affection  to  their  new  sovereign. 

1566.]  Then  Mary,  queen-dowager  of  Huneary,  resigned  the  legenc^ 
with  which  she  baa  been  intrusted  by  her  bzolher  dvaixt^  tbe  qpace  ol 
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Iwenty-fiTe  yean.  Next  day  [Jan.  6.]  Philip,  in  pretence  of  the  States; 
took  toe  usual  oaths  to  mafhtatn  the  rights  ana  phFileges  of  bis  subjects; 
and  aJl  the  members,  in  theii"  own  name,  and  in  that  of  their  constituents, 
•wore  allegiance  to  him.* 

A  few  weeks  after  this  transaction,  Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less 
splendid,  and  with  a  ceremonial  e(]ually  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son  the 
crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  terntories  depending  on  them,  both  in  the 
old  and  in  the  new  world.  Of  all  these  vast  possessions,  he  reserved 
nothing  for  himself  but  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and  to  a£brd  him  a  small  sum  for  acts 
of  beneficence  and  charity .f 

As  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat  in  Spain,  hoping  that  the  dryness 
of  the  air  and  the  warmtn  of  the  climate  in  that  countiy  mieht  mitigate  the 
violence  of  his  disease,  which  had  been  much  increased  by  the  moisture 
of  the  air  and  the  rieour  of  the  winters  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  extremely 
impatient  to  embark  for  that  kingdom,  and  to  disengage  himself  entirely 
from  business,  which  he  found  to  oe  impossible  while  te  remained  in  Brus^ 
sels.  But  his  physicians  remonstrated  so  strongly  against  his  venturing  to 
sea  at  that  cold  and  boisterous  se^ison  of  the  year,  that  he  consented,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  ^ut  off  his  voyage  for  some  months. 

By  yielding  to  their  entreaties,  he  had  the  satisfaction,  before  he  left  the 
Low-Countries,  of  taking  a  considerable  step  towards  a  peace  with  France, 
which  he  ardently  wished  for,  not  only  on  his  son's  account,  but  that  h^ 
mK[ht  have  the  merit,  when  quitting  the  world,  of  re-establishing  that  tran- 
quillity in  Europe,  which  he  had  banished  out  of  it  almost  fBoro  the  Ume 
that  he  had  assumed  the  administration  of  afi&irs.  Previous  to  his  resi^- 
tion,  commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  him  and  by  the  French  ting, 
in  order  to  treat  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  In  their  conference  at  the 
Abbey  of  Vaucelles,  near  Cambray,  an  expedient  was  accidentally  proposed 
for  terminating  hostilities  between  the  contending  monarchs,  by  a  long 
truce,  during  the  subsistence  of  which,  and  without  discussing  their  respec- 
tive claims,  each  should  retain  what  was  now  in  his  possession.  Charles^ 
sensible  bow  much  his  kingdoms  were  exhausted  by  the  expensive  and 
almost  continual  wars  in  which  his  ambition  had  encased  him,  and  eager 
to  gain  for  his  son  a  short  interval  of  peace,  that  he  might  establish  himself 
firmly  on  his  throne,  declared  warmly  for  closing  with  the  overture,  though 

•  Godlevein  Retado  Abdieatkmii  Car.  V.  ftp.  GoMmi.  PoUt.  Inip«r.  p.  St7.  BtrwU  de  BeBo 
Mfleo,lilKl.p.S. 

t  The  emperor's  rwignatlon  it  an  e?«iit  not  ooly  ofrach  importance,  but  of  wch  a  nature,  that  iba 
preoiM  date  of  it,  one  woOld  expect,  ■hould  have  been  ascertained  by  hlstoriani  with  the  greatest 

ft^ru- :■:;-.    T^■."v■  l^-,  V-  ■■■■^  fih  lUit^Aug  ^mj  ri"  ""i-.-^unTribTr-  (T!v.-r,i«y  a ~  ^*i^'t\  wilJi 

In  Oh.^  N«UM:rl3i)d»,  bt'iirs  jntr  hl  Orusaelf  ilin:  'iJih  of  (JctolitT.  ^ain]  ■  -  .i  i  . ,  .  . .  ■.,  ;  | ,.  j  j  h  af  Ocia 
ber  a*  thcf'dMy  on  i/fbir:li  ttic  c^rtrmoiij^  uf  rc^tifna,Lkiii  tut]ipi;iT''4l,  ami  h'  ••■^  i--  p"-  -'ii  m  ihc  tnLiisne' 
^oa,  vat  li.  pl  SUA.  tiodbfvcu*,  wlio  imblkaliM  a  irctuUso  da  AbdicDLioiiu  Cuf^li  \\  riu^Uio  fuMc 
€avafatjt*t  well  »  Uif^doto  of  Uw  inftLnimt'iui  af  rT.^i]|nqJkJa,oTi  Hk-  ^iiu  Puru  RqirTp,  I  kiww  n&l 
Dpon  whm(  aoilioillyf  Oxci  It  ov  die  3itFi  of  Novem^ier,  MJvu  A' Alum.  v\M,  OTfi.  Uerrflfa  tu^tetm  wii^ 
GftdhYtnif  In  hli  acc^unlof  tbi*  mflU<  f,  wo>  L  135,  os  likewise  dn^w  FallaTlclol^  wlicnf  aiiUuirhy 
w'ah  Tvi^xi  todatcftt  ^mlt'TLTyililiiC  vvFirrrL'  a  mlnirjlc  accurDcy  h  rcqiilAitc^  itnrfrual  wpiflit^  Ellal. 
Ub.  TVL  ^1.  1^  KiiUiHjiUH  dj|t<:r  Tko  luM  w  ifJi  m^rnid  Eo  ihn  dny  on  whkh  fJlioHet  rts^fti^  l^  tmvra 
of  :i!piiiiin  i<t  lib  ■«■&.  4rc!<H^hif  to  M^^l'  Tliou^  (t  wqj  «  niuriUi  nfler  hii  h^viui  riM|iivd  hi*  itcwai 
BlDtM  in  ihn  NeaM>:1aijdv,  L  e.  about  ili^;  ^nh  i>f  N^vemtH^r,  ThtJVi-  ttb,  ivl-  p.  yjl.  Acti>ntln|  b> 
0«iK^fViLl.  II  wof  on  tho  J6ch  of  January,  l^5*t^  StinA-  iir  ^:l.  AntooiLo  de  Ve^ra  acrwi  wtlli  hlmt 
Tjyn'im''  J'^iTidad^l  C^,  V.  p^  lia  A{«nnfln((  tn  fiiJIii^itinl,  ttwu  tm  Lti«  iTlli,  Pat.  Ubi.  vvt.^ 
]<H.  mid  WLih  him  tlerirra  atfrHit,  Vlda  4ti\  t>.  Pdlpc,  l^m.  L  p,  ^Sk  8ul  femeramAir^  ii  oa  ih«  Am 
dMf  <>r  J  anuary^  U  if  L  Gflncr.  loio,  lii  -  [>  3^  I .  M  -  de  Bcancsin-  fupposs  the  rr^ljfii  mluu  of  rhu  cn'>%ni 
or  S{ialn  li>  tii'ff^  lM£U  (;xi[>ciitLid  a  ft^w  dayf  aflor  the  raipuiiion  %*(  the  N^iTirrtandi  Vom.  iJc  R^ 
Qali  p-  IfT^.  U  itf  irusflciilitH,  thui  In  ihr  tr«nty  oT  tfoce  Jit  VaocHIra^  tboii^b  C^ar^t*  Ii(mJ  in»da 
ATcr  ail  lild  domiiiions  iu  liti  non  vKni'!  wif  k»  firevlcnifi  ti>  iJiit;  f^aiiclujunn  of  itn  all  ibo  itipiiltit K»n«  mm 
En  tbc  cntpcr^ii'^ii  nunr,  and  PhUip  w  only  «tyS«d  litlng«if  Engl&fnl  nnd  Napl».  It  ^  Lenmin  PlMip 
«rw  no^  [iniprlatciuid  kiriaof  Ciiiiwtiki  Ac.  n.\  V'lUladolid  Bnaiitn-  ihau  ibi;  Sli^i  af  Mnreli,  ^induv.  ii  |L 
0a<» ,  Liid  pfevkHis  UJtttal  rcrcaiMiy,,  he  rtWl  not  c:bnfi»,  ft^hnuM  ^-T'la,  lo  OMuanr  thti  HUp  oT  Vin^  (^ 
uny  or  hfB  3p«fii^  ktnwilonifiH  or  ta  perfbrm  any  u:t  or  myal  jitriMliciioTi.  In  a  d'^inJ  aniifti'yd  to  tSvtt 
tteaty  of  Imep,  dated  Aprtl  IU,  he  ihwiihWi  11m  litiu  of  kin«  dI  CuUh-v  ftc  In  Uii«  ubuhI  tiyle  of  yi* 
-      —  sHiaMttacB.  CorpsDipLfMn.iT.  AppeBd.p.». 
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manifestly  dkbofKHirAble  as  weH  as  dbadvanCaffeous ;  and  «uch  was  tiM 
Inspect  mje-to  his  wisdom  and  experience,  that  Philip,  notwitbstandtni^  \m 
ttnwijlingness  to  purchase  peace  by  such  cuncessioDS,  did  not  presume  to 
uige  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  ot^  his  father. 

Heniy  could  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  about  giving  his  consent  to 
a  truce  on  such  conditions,  as  wouJd  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  ot  tb« 
greater  part  of  the  duke  of  Savoy *s  dominions,  tpg^etber  with  the  importaat 
conquests  which  he  had  made  on  the  German  frontier.  But  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  reconcile  such  a  step  with  the  eng:agements  which  be  had  come 
«nder  to  the  pc^  in  his  late  treaty  with  him.  The  constable  Montmop 
rency,  however,  represented  in  such  a  striking  light  the  imprudence  of 
sacn&cine  the  true  mterests  of  hb  kingdom  to  tbebe  rash  obligations,  and 
look  such  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who  bad 
seduced  the  king  into  his  alliance  with  the  Carafias,  that  Hemy,  who  vias 
•aturally  fluctuating  and  .unsteady,  and  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  advice 
kst  givei  him,  authorized  his  ambassadors [5th  Feb.]  to  sin  a  treaty  of 
truce  ivith  the  emperor  for  five  years,  on  the  terms  which  bad  been  pn^ 
mised.  But  that  be  might  not  seem  to  have  altogether  iprgotten  bis  al^ 
the  pope,  who«  he  foresaw,  w,ould  be  highly  exasperated,  he,  in  order  to 
sootne  hijn,  took  care  that  he, should  be  expressly  included  in  the  truce.* 

The  count  of  Lalain  repaired  to  Bloia,  and  the  adiQiral  Coligny  to  Biui> 
selst  the  former  to  be  present  when  the  king  of  France,  and  the  Dtter  wbet 
fte  emperor  and  his  son  ratified  the  treaty  and  bound  themse/ves  bj  oafh 
te  observe  it.t 

When  an  account  of  the  conference  at  Vauoelles,  and  of  the  conditions  of 
truce  which  had  been  proposed  there,  we^  .first  carried  to  Rome,  it  cave 
Ibe  pope  no  manner  of  disquiet.  He  trusted  so  much  to  the  honour  oT  the 
French  monarch,  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  Henry  could 
fomt  so  loon,  or  violate  so  shamefully,  all  the  stipulations  in  his  league 
with  him.  He  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  the  emperor's  wisdom,  that  he 
node  no  doubt  of  his  refusing  bb  consent  to  a  truce,  on  such  unequal  terms : 
and  on  both  these  accounts  be  confidently  pronounced  that  thiSy  like  many 
pieceding  negotiations,  would  terminate  in  nothing.  But  later  and  more 
certain  intelli^nce  soon  convinced  Jiim  that  no  reasoning  in  political  afl^irs 
is  more  fallacious,  than,  because  an  event  is  improbable,  to  conclude  that  it 
will  not  happen.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  conclusion  of  the  truoe 
filled  Paul  with  astonishment  and  terror.  The  cardinal  of  Ixnrain  durst 
not  encounter  that  stcrm  of  indignation,  to  which  he  knew  that  be  sboukl 
be  exposed  from  the  haughty  pontiff,  who  had  so  good  reason  to  be  incensed: 
but  departing  abruptly  Irom  Rome,  he  leA  to  the  cardinal  Toumon  the  dit 
ficult  task  of  attemptine  to  soothe  Paul  and  hb  nephews.  They  neit 
fully  sensible  of  the  penlous  situation  in  which  they  now  stood,  l^y  tbdr 
engagements  with  France,  which  were  no  longer  secret,  they  bad  "higbly 
tmtated  Philip.  They  dreaded  the  violence  of  his  implacable  temper.  Tm 
duke  of  Alva,  a  minbter  fitted,  as  well  by  his  abilities  as  by  the  severity 
of  hb  nature,  for  executing  all  Philip's  rigorous  schemes,  had  advano^  fiom 
Milan  to  Naples,  and  began  to  assemble  troops  on  the  fixmtiers  of  the  eccl^ 
siastical  state :  while  th^,  if  deserted  by  France,  nnist  not  only  relhiquish 
all  the  hopes  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  to  which  their  ambition  aspiredk 
but  remained  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  Spanish  mofoarch,  without 
one  ally  to  protect  them  against  an  enemy  with  whom,  they  were  eo  Uttk 
ajble  to  contend. 

Under  these  circomstanoes,  Paul  had  recourse  to  the  arts  of  negotiatioa 

•  Men.  de  Ribter,  il.  QB6.    Corpi  DIploin.  torn.  hr.  App.  81. 

t  One  of  adndi«l  de  CullgnT'B  atlendafits,  w1m>  wrote  lli«  ooart  of  Prmoee  an  aeeoviit  of  wliA  ha|^ 
tiened  while  itiey  heckled  at  Bnmelf,  takee  noUce,  ^  an  Ineianoe  of  PliUip*e  mipoMlgnei,  Hal  fca 
nceived  the  French  ambaflttdorfto  an  apaitroent  bung  witb  tapceliy,  which 
«rPavla,Uie  manner  in  which  Prancte  I.waf  taken  prieooor,  " 
»orUfying  clmim^annw  of  hie  capHTityandimpriwoiimffat  ai " 


tapceiiy,  which  nmwnted  the  kattfa 
lor,  hie  voyage  to  Bpatai,  with  aU  ths 
iMaddd.    lfaii.4eJUbi!Mr,U.C3«. 
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•od  iuti%iiet  of  whJcb  the  papal  court  knows  well  bow  to  avail  itself  m 
outer  to  ward  off  any  calamity  threatened  by  an  enemy  superior  in  power. 
He  afiectedto  approve  bi^bly  of  tbe  tnioe.  as  a  happy  expedient  for  putting 
a  stop  to  tbe  eflfusion  of  Christian  blood.  He  expressed  his  warmest  wishes 
^at  It  might  prove  the  ibrerunner  of  a  definitive  peace.  He  exhorted  the 
Bval  princes  lo  embrace  this  iavourabje  opportunity  of  settinr  on  foot  s 
•egotiatioo  Cot  that  purpose,  and  offered*  as  their  common  fatner,  to  be 
auraiator  between  4hem*  Under  this  pretext,  he  appointed  cardinal 
Rebiba  his  nuocio  to  the  court -a/  Brussels,  and  his  nephew  cardinal  Cand& 
to  that  of  Paris.  The  public  instructions  given  to  both  were  the  same ; 
that  they  should  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  with  the  two 
mooarclis  to  accept  of  tbe  pope's  mediation,  that,  by  means  of  it,  peace 
night  be  re-establisbed,  and  measures  might  be  taken  for  assembling  a 
general  council.  But  under  thb  specious  appearance  of  zeal  for  attaining 
ol^^ects  so  desirable  in  themselves,  and  so  becoming  hb  sacred  character 
lo  pursue^  Paul  concealed  veiy  difierent  intentions.  Caraffa,  besides  his 
Dublic  instructions,  received  a  private  commission  to  solicit  the  Frendh 
long  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  his  engagements  with 
tbe  holy  see;  and  he  was  empowered  to -spare  neither  entreaties,  nor 
promises,  ncxr  bribes,  in  order  to  gain  that  point.  This,  both  the  uncle  and 
the  nephew  considered  as  the  real  end  of  the  embassy ;  while  the  other 
served  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  or  to  deceive  the  emperor  and  hi#  son.  Tbs 
o^otlinal,  accordingly,  set  out  instantly  for  Paris  [utb  March],  and  tia veiled 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  while  Rebiba  was  detained  some  weeks  at 
Rome ;  and  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  begin  his  journey,  1m 
seceived  secret  orders  to  protract  it  as  much  as  possible,  that  tbe  issue  of 
Cara£&'s  negotiation  might  be  known  before  he  might  reach  Brussels,  and 
according  to  that,  proper  directions  might  be  cpven  to  him  with  rej;ard  to 
the  tone  which  he  should  assume,  in  treating  with  the  emperor  and  Ins  eon.* 
Caraffii  made  his  entrance  into  Paris  with  extraordinary  pomp:  and 
haviiig  presented  a  consecrated  sword  to  Heniy ,  as  the  protector  on  whose 
aid  the  pope  relied  in  the  present  exigency,  he  besought  hnn  not  to  dmt  * 
gmrd  the  entreaties  of  a  parent  in  distr^  but  to  employ  that  weapon  which 
ne  rave  him  in  his  defence.  This  he  represented  not  only  as  a  duty  oi 
filial  piety,  but  as  an  act  of  justice.  As  tbe  pope,  from  confidence  in  the 
assistance  and  support  whion  his  late  treaty  wUh  France  entitled  hhn  to 
expect,  had  taken  such  steps  as  had  irritated  the  king  of  Spain,  he  conjured 
Henry  not  to  suffer  Paul  and  his  family  to  be  crushed  under  (the  weight  o^ 
that  resentment  which  4bey  had  drawo  on  themselves  merely  by  their 
attachment  to  France.  Together  with  this  argument  addressed  to  has 
generosity,  he  employed  another  which  he  hoped  would  work  on  his  ambi* 
Ben.    He  affirmed  tnat  now  was  the  time,  when,  with  the  most  certain 

KDspect  of  success,  he  mi|^ht  attack  Philip's  dominions  in  Itahr;  that  the 
wer  of  the  veteran  Spanish  bands  jiad  perished  in  the  wars  ot  Hungary, 
Oennanyt  and  the  Low-Countries ;  that  tbe  emperor  had  left  his  son  an 
exhausted  treasury,  and  kingdoms  drained  of  men ;  that  he  had  no  longet 
to  contend  with  the  abilities,  the  experience,  and  good  fortune  of  Chaile% 
but  with  a  monarch  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne,  unpractised  in  com* 
mand,  odious  to  many  of  the  Italian  States,  and  dreaded  by  all.  He  pro^ 
mised  that  the  pope*  who  had  already  levied  soldiers,  wonld  bring  a  consi* 
derable  army  into  the  field,  which,  when  joined  by  a  sufficient  number  o( 
French  troops,  m'^t,hy  one  brisk  and  sudden  etfort,  drive  tbe  Spaniards 
out  of  Naples,  and  add  to  the  crown  of  France  a  kingdom,  tfae.conauestof 
which  had  been  the  great  object  of  all  his  predecessors  during  half  a  oeih 
tnrr,  and  the  chief  motive  otall  their  expeditions  into  Italy. 
July  SI.]  Every  word  Caraffii  spoke  made  a  deep  impreasbo  ooHenfyj 
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'coniciow  on  the  one.  haiKl«  that  the  pope  had  just  cause  (o  reproach  hkk 
with  having  Tiolated  the  laws  bot  only  of  generosity  bat  of  decency,  when 
be  renounced  his  learue  with  him,  and  had  agreed  to  the  truce  of  Van- 
celles  ;  and  eager  on  we  other  hand,  not  only  to  distinguish  his  reign  br  a 
conquest  which  three  former  roonarchs  had  attempted  without  success,  out 
likewise  to  acquire  an  establishment  of  such  dtt;TiitT  and  value  for  one  of 
bis  sons.  Reverence,  however,  for  the  oath,  br  Wnich  he  bad  so  lately 
confirmed  the  truce  of  Vaucelles ;  the  extreme  old  age  of  the  pope,  whose 
death  might  occasion  an  entire  revolution  in  the  polnical  system  of  Italy ; 
togeUier  with  the  representations  of  MontmoreiK^y,  who  repeated  all  toe 
aiguments  be  bad  used  against  the  first  leasrue  with  Pauly  and  pointed  out 
the  great  and  immediate  advantager  whichTrance  derived  from  the  truce ; 
kept  Heniy  for  some  time  in  suspense,  and  might  possibly  hav^  outweigh- 
ed all  Caraffa's  aiguments.  But  the  cardinal  was  not  such  «  novice  in  the 
arts  of  intrigue  ainl  negotiation,  as  not  to  have  expedients  ready  ibr  re- 
moving or  surmountmg  all  these  obstacles.  ^  To  obviate  the  king^s  scruple 
with  regard  to  his  oath,  he  produced  powers  from  the  pope,  to  absolve 
him  from  the  obligation  of  it.  By  way  of  security  agamst  any  dancer 
which  he  might  apprehend  from  the  pope's  deatn^  1^  engaged  that  his 
uncle  would  make  such  a  nomination  of  cardinals,  as  should  giVe  Httaj 
tftie  absolute  command  of  the  next  election,  and  enable  him  to  place  m 
the  papal  chair  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest. 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  effect  p(  the  constable^s  opinion  and  mflu 
enoe,  he  employed  not  only  the  active  talerils  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
the  eloquence  oi  his  brotbei^  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  but  the  address  of  the 
queen,  aided  by  the  more  powerful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers  who,  unfortu- 
Dately  for  France,  co-operated  with  Catherine  in  this  point,  thou^  sbe 
took  pleasure,  on  almost  eveiy  other  occasion,  to  thwart  and  mortOy  her. 
They,  by  their  united  solicitations,  easily  swayed  the  kii^*  who  leaned,  of 
his  own  accord,  to  that  side  towards  which  they  wished  him  to  incline. 
All  Montmorency's  prudent  remonstrances  were  disr^:arded  ;  the  nuncio 
absolved  Henry  from  his  oath ;  and  he  signed  a  new  league  with  the 
pope,  which  rekindled  the  flames  of  war  both  in  Ita^  and  in  the 
Low-Couutnes. 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  infoitned  by  his  nephew  ^t  there  was  a  fav 
prospect  of  succeeding  in  thb  negotiation,  be  despatched  a  messenger 
after  the  nuncio  Rebiba  [July  31],  with  orders  to  return  to  Rome,  without 
proceeding  to  Brussels.  As  It  was  now  no  longer  necessaiy  to  preserve 
that  tone  of  moderation,  which  suited  the  character  of  a  mediator,  and 
which  he  had  affected  to  assume,  or  to  put  any  farther  l^estiaint  upon  hit 
resentment  against  Philip,  he  boldly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  took  suck 
violent  steps  as  renderea  a  rupture  unavoidable.  He  seized  and  impii- 
ioned  the  ^nish  envoy  at  hh  court.  He  excommunicated  the  Cokmoas; 
and  having  deprived  Alark  Antonio,  the  head  of  that  family,  of  the  duke 
dom  oi  Paliano,  he  granted  that  dignity,  together  with  the  territory  anoei- 
ed  to  it,  to  h^  nephew  the  copnt  of  Montorio.  He  ordered  a  legal 
Information  to  be  presented  in  the  consistoir  of  cardinals  ag^ainst  Philip, 
setting  forth  that  be,  notwithstanding  the  fiaeNty  and  allegiance  doe  1^ 
him  to  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  Iwjd  the  kins;dom  of  Naples,  bad  not 
only  aSbrded  a  retreat  in  his  dominions  to  the  uolonnas,  whom  the  pope 
Bad  excommunicated  and  declared  rebels,  but  had  furnished  them  with 
arms,  and  was  ready  in  conjunction  with  them,  to  invade  the  ecclesiastical 
itate  in  a  tiostile  manner ;  tnat  such  conduct  in  a  Vassal  was  to  be  deemed 
treason  against  his  He^  lord,  the  punishment  of  which  was  the  forfeiture 
of  his  fief.  Upon  this,  the  consistorial  advocate  requested  the  pope  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  cause,  and  to  appoint  a  day  for  beariiu^of  it,  when 
he  would  make  good  every  article  of  toe  chaise,  and  expect  from  bis  jus- 
tice that  sentence  which  the  heinousness  ol    Philip's  crimes  merited. 
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pronounce 

declared  that  be  would  consult  with  the  oardm^ls  concerning^  the  formali- 
ties requisite  in  conducting  the  trial.* 

But  while  Paul  allowed  his  pride  and  resentment  to  drive  him  on  with 
aucb  headlong  impetuosity,  Philip  discovered  an  amazing  moderation  on 
his  part  He  had  oeen  taught  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  who  had  the 
chsLffe  of  his  educatioi^  ^  profound  veneration  for  the  holy  see.  Ttus 
sentiment,  which  had  been  ear]y  infused,  ^rew  up  with  him  as  he  advanced 
in  yeare,  and  took  full  possession  of  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  thought- 
ful, serious,  and  prune  to  superstition.  When  he  foresaw  a  rupture  with 
the  pope  approaching,  he  had  such  violent  scruples  with  respect  to  the 
lawfulness  of  takirM"  arms  against  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  and  the  com- 
mon father  of  all  Christians,  that  he  consulted  some  Spanish  divines  upon 
that  point.  They,  with  the  usual  dexterity  of  casuists  in  accommodating 
their  responses  to  the  circumstances  of  those  who  apply  to  them  for  direc- 
tion, assured  him  that,  after  employing  prayers  and  remonstrances  in  order 
Id  bring  the  pope  fo  reason,  he  had  full  right,  both  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  Christianity,  not  only  to  defend  himself  when  attacked^  but  to  be^n 
hostilities,  if  that  were  judged  the  most  proper  expedient  for  preventing 
the  effects  of  Paul's  violence  and  injustice.  Philip,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  deliberate  andtdelay,  considering  it  as  a  most  cruel  mislbitune,  that  his 
admin»tration  should  c^en  with  an  attack  on  a  person,  whose  sacred  func- 
tion and  character  he  so  highly  respected.! 

At  last  the  duke  of  Alva,  who,  in  compliance  with  his  master's  scruples, 
bad  continued  to  ne^tiate  long  after  he  should  have  begun  toact,  finding 
Paul  inexorable,  and  that  every  overture  of  peace,  and  every  app>earance 
of  betdtation  on  his  part,  increased  the  pontiff's  natural  arrogance,  took  thie 
field  [Sept.  5]  and  entered  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  His  army  did 
not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men,  but  it  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiers, 
aod  commanded  chiefly  by  those  Roman  barons,  whom  Paul's  videno^ 
had  driven  into  exile.  The  yalour  of  the  troops,  together  with  the  ani* 
mosity  of  their  leaders,  who  fought  in  their  own  quarrel,  and  to  recover 
their  own  estates,  supplied  the  want  of  numbers.  As  none  of  the  French 
forces  were  yet  arrived,  Alva  soon  became  master  of  the  Campagna  Ro* 
mana ;  some  cities  beiiv  surrendered  through  the  co>vardice  of  \Se  garri- 
sons, which  consisted  of  raw  soldiers,  ill  disciplined,  and  worse  command- 
ed ;  the  gates  of  others  beii^  opened  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  eager 
to  receive  back  their  ancient  masters.  Alva,  that  he  might  not  be  taxed 
with  Impiety  in  seizir^  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  took  possession  of 
the  towns  which  capitulated,  in  the  name  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  to 
which,  or  to  the  pope  that  should  be  chosen  to  succeed  raul,  he  declared 
that  he  would  immediately  restore  them. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light  troops  made  excursions 
eren  to  the  eates  of  Rome,  filled  that  city  with  constematk>n.  Pad, 
though  inflexible  and  undaunted  himself,  was  obliged  to  give  way  so  far 
to  the  fears  and  solicitations  of  tlie  cardinals,  as  to  send  deputies  to  Alvsi  in 
order  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms.  The  pope  yielded  the  more  readily, 
as  he  was  sensible  of  a  double  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from 
obtaining  that  point.  It  would  deliver  Uie  ii^abitants  of  Rome  from  their 
present  terror,  and  would  afbrd  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  succours  which  he 
rapected  from  France.  Nor  was  Alva  unwilling  to  close  with  the  over* 
tore,  both  as  he  knew  how  desirous  his  master  was  to  termmate  a  war*  - 
which  be  badiindertaken  with  reluctance,  and  as  his  army  was  so  much 
weakened  by  garrisoning  the  great  number  of  towns  which  be  had  reduced* 
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Ibat  II  waf  haidl^  in  a  conditioh  to  ke«p  tlie  field  wiOieiil  fineab  recniki. 
A  truce  was  accordingly  concluded  [Nov.  19],  first  forten^alidailerwaidi 
(or  forty  days,  during^  which*  farious  schenfes  of  peace  were  propo8ed» 
and  perpetual  negotiations  were  carried  on*  but  with  no  sincerity  on  the 
.  pare  of  the  pope.  The  return  of  his  nephew  Jbe  cardinal  to  RoiDe,4lie 
motipt  of  a  considerahle  sum  remitted  by  the  king  of  Franoe,  the  aniv^ 
of  one  body  of  French  troops,  together  with  the  expectation  of  othot 
which  hod  beeun  their  march,  reodered  him  more  arrajgant  than  ever,  ani 
banished  all  tbooghts  fiom  bis  mind,  but  those  of  war  and  reveoge.* 


BOOK  XII. 


IVhilb  these  opetrations  or  intrinies  kept  the  pope  and  Philip  bosf 
and  attentive,  the  emperor  disentangled  himself  finally  from  alt  the  afiaw 
of  this  world,,  and  set  out  ibr  the  place  of  his  retreat.  He  had  hitherto 
retained  the  Lroperial  dignity,  not  from  any  unwillingness  to  reiinqjiiisb  it. 
for,  after  having  nesigned  the  real  and  extensive  authority  that  he  enjoyed 
in  his  heredilary  dominions,  to  part  with  the  limited  ;)na  often  ideal  joris- 
dicliou  which  tJelongs  to  an  elective  crown,  was  no  great  sacrifice.  His 
sole  motive  for  delay  was  to  gain  a  few  monthSf  lor  making  one  trial  more 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  favourite  scheme  in  b^alf  of  bis  son.  At  tlie 
very  time  Charles  seemed  to  be  most  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  woridiy 
grandeur,  and  when  he  appeared  to  be  quitting  it  not  only  with  todifier- 
ence,  but  with  contempt,  toe  vast  schemes  of  ambitiom  which  h^d  so  kmg 
occupied  and  engrossed  his  mind,  still  kept  possession  of  it.  He  could 
dot  tnink  of  leavii^  his  son  in  a  rank  inferior  to  diat  which  be  himself  bad 
held  among  the  pnnces  of  Europe.  As  he  bad,  some  years  before,  made 
a.fruitless  attempt  to  secure  the  Imperial  crown  to  Philip,  that  by  umting 
it  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  the  dominions  of  the  boiMeof  Buigund^ 
be  might  put  it  in  his  power  to  prosecute,  wilh  a  better  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, those  groat  plans,  which  his  own  infirmities  had  obliged  him  to  aban 
don,  he  was  still  unwilling  to  relinquish  this  flattering  prefect  a^  chimerical 
or  unattainable. 

Notwithstanding  the  repulse  which  he  bad  formerly  met  ^itb  froiu  hit 
biDther  Ferdinano,  he  renewed  his  solicitatians  with  freeh  importuniiy; 
and,  during  the  summer,  had  tried  ever^*  art,  and  employed  ^vei-}'  a^u> 
ment,  which  he  thought  could  induce  him  to  quit  the  Imperial  throne  to 
Philip,  and  to  accept  of  the  investiture  of  some  province,  dtti^r  in  llaty^ 
or  in  the  Low-Countries,  as  an  equivalent.!  B^'t  F^erdtnartd,  i%  ho  was  so 
firm  and  inflexible  with  regard  to  this  point,  tliat  he  had  paid  no  regard  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  even  wtien  ihey  were  erilurced  wilh  aH  the 
weight  of  authority  which  accompanies  supreme  power,  received  the 
overture  that  now  came  from  him  in  the  situation  to  vi  hich  be  had 
descended,  vriih  greater  indifierence,  and  would  hardly  deieri  tu  listen  ta 
it  Charles,  aihajned  of  his  own  creduli^  i n  ha  v { r^  ima giiTed  that  lie  m igbt 
accomplish  that  now,  which  he  attempted  formerly  wtthoul  success^  de^bied 
finally  from  his  scheme.  He  then  reskned  the  government  of  the  empirei, 
and  having  transferred  all  his  claims  of  obed fence  and  allegiance  firtmi  the 
Genuanic  body,  to  his  brother  the  kingof  the  Komans,  he  executed  a  deed 
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l»thatefibct  [Aug.  97],  with  all  the  formaJitiet  requisite  m  toch  an  iropar- 
lant  transaction.  The  instrument  of  resignation  be  commitled  to  WliJiaoi 
firince  of  Orange,  and  empoiwered  him  to  lay  it  before  the  college  oi 
electors.* 

Nothing  now  remained  to  dietain^  Charles  ftom  that  retreat  foriwhicb  he 
knguisbtd*  The  preparations  for  his  voyage  having  been  made  for  some 
time,  he  set  out  Cor  Zuftburg  in  Zealand^  where  the  fle«t  which  was  to 
oenvoy  him  had  orders  to  assemble.  In  his  way  tfiitber  he  jpassed  through 
Qbent,  and  after  stopping  thcfre  a  few  days,  to  indulge  that  tender  and 
pleasing  melancholy,  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  decline 
•f  life,  on  visiting  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  viewing  the  scenes  and 
olijects  familiar  to  him  xn  hb  early  youth,  be  pursued  his  journey,  accon»* 
panied  by  his  son  Philip^  his  datighter  the  archdutcbess,  his  sisters  the 
ibwager  queens  of  France  and  Huitt[ary,  Maximilian  his  son-in-law,  and  a 
Mimerous  retinue  of  the  Flemish  nobiii  ty.  Before  be  went  on  board,  he  di» 
missed  them,  with  mariis  of  his  attention  or  regard,  and  taking  leave  cf 
Philip  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  wh»  embraced  bis  son  fcnr  the 
hst  time,  he  set  sail  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  under  convoy  of  « 
ku|^  fleet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  English  ships.  He  declined  a  pressing; 
hivitation  from  the  queen  of  England,  to  land  in  some  part  of  her  dominioni 
in  order  to  refresh  himself,  and  that  she  might  have  the  comfort  of  seeing 
him  once  more.  ^  It  cannot  surely,**  said  ne,  **  be  agreeable  to  a  queea 
1»  receive  a  visit  from  a  father-in-law,  who  is  now  nothing  more  than  a 
private  gentleman."  ' 

His  voyage  was  prosoeroosy  and  he  arrived  at  Laredo  in  Biscay  on  the 
eleventh  day  afVer  he  left  Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  fell  prostrate 
#o  the  ground ;  and  considering  himself  now  as  dead  to  the  world,  be  kissed 
the  earth,  and  said,  ^  Naked  came  1  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked 
I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  nnankind.**  FruVn  Laredo  he 
pufsued  his  journey  to  Buigoe,  carried  sometimes  in  a  chair,  and  some- 
times in  a  horse  litter,  suffering  exqikisite  pain  at  every  step,  and  advancing 
with  the  greatest  diificulty.  Some  of  the  Spanish  nobilHy  repaired  to 
Burgos,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  him,  but  they  were  so  few  in  number,  and 
their  attendance  was  so  negligent,  that  Charles  observed  it,  and  felt,  fo» 
tie  first  time,  that  he  was  no  lonjp^r  a  monarch.  Accustomed  from  his 
early  youth  to  the  dutiful  and  offickius  respect  with  which  those  who  po^ 
sees  sovereign  power  are  attended,  be  baa  received  it  with  the  credulitr 
aemmon  to  priiKes,  and  was  sensibly  n>ortified,  when  be  now  discoverect^ 
thai  be  had  been  Indebted  to  his  rank  and  power  for  much  of  that  obso- 
fdous  regard  .which  he  bad  fondly  thoimt  was  paid  to  his  peraonal 
(Hialities.  But  though  he  might  have  soon  learned  to  view  with  uncoiicero 
ttie  levity  of  his  subjects*  or  to  have  despised  their  neglect,  be  was  mors 
deeply  afflicted  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  son,  who,  foigetting  already  bow 
much  he  owed  to  hif^  father's  bounty,  obliged  him  to  remain  some  weeks 
it  Bunros,  before  he  paid  him  the  first  moiety  of  that  small  penskm,  whid 
was  all  that  he  had  reserved  of  so  many  kingdoms.  As  without  ihis  snni^ 
Charles  couM  not  dbmiss  his  domestics  with  such  rewards  as  their  services 
nerited  or  his  fl;enerositT  had  destined  for  them,  he  could  not  help  express^ 
mr  both  surprise  and  dissatisiaction.t  At  last  the  money  was  paid,  and 
Charles  having  dismissed  a  great  number  of  his  domestics,  whoes  attend^ 
SDce  he  thought  would  be  superfluous  or  cumbertome  in  bis  retirement,  he 
proceeded  to  Valladolid.  There  he  took  a  last  and  tender  leave  of  h'j 
two  sisters,  whom  he  Would  not  permit  to  accompany  him  to  his  solitude 
though  th^  requested  him  with  tears,  not  only  that  they  might  have  the 
eooBolation  of  contribatmg  by  their  attendance  and  care  to  mitigate  cs 
ts  soothe  his  iofferings,  hut  that  they  might  reap  instmctkin  and  benefit  h# 
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J^ioiiar  wllh  him  in  (bose  pious  exerciset  to  whkh  he  had  contecrated  Ihe 

femamder  of  Jus  dm. 

1467.]  FVom  Vailadolid  be  coDtinued  hts  jonroej  to  Plafeotia  in  Estre- 
ttadura.  He  bad  passed  through  this  place  a  great  roao}r  years  belbniy 
and  baring  been  struck  at  that  time  with  the  delightfiil  situation  of  the 
inooaslery  of  St.  Justus,  beloiv^  to  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  not  many 
miles  distant  from  tbe  town,  he  haatben  observed  to  some  of  his  attendants, 
that  this  was  a  spot  to  which  Dioclesian  mis:ht  have  retired  with  pleasure. 
The  impression  bad  remained  ap  ationg  on  nis  mind,  that  be  pitched  upon 
it  as  the  place  of  bis  own  retreat.  It  was  seated  in  a  vale  of  no  great 
extent,  watered  by  a  small  brook,  atid  sunounded  by  rising  groundsy 
covered  with  lofty  trees;  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
|>erature  of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed  tbe  most  healthful  and  deliciouB 
situation  in  Spain.  Some  months  before  bis  resignation  be  bad  sent  an 
architect  thither  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  monastery,  for  his  accom- 
Inodation;  but  be  eave  strict  orders  that  tbe  style  of  the  building  should 
be  such  as  suited  nis  present  station,  rather  than  his  Ibrmer  dignity.  It 
consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with 
naked  walls;  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  bung  wfth 
brown  cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner.  They  were  all  on 
a  level  with  the  t<round ;  with  a  door  on  one  side  into  a  garden,  of  whicii« 
Charles  himself  bad  given  tbe  plan,  and  bad  filled  it  with  various  plaoCa» 
which  he  intended  to  cultivate  with  bis  own  hands.  On  the  other  side 
they  communicated  with  the  chapel  of  tbe  monasteiy,  in  which  he  was  to 
perform  bis  devotions.  Into  this  bumble  retreat,  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
comfortable  accommodation  of  a  private  gentleman,  aid  Charles  enter 
[Feb.  24,]  with  twelve  domestics  only.  He  buried  there,  in  solitude  and 
silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together  with  all  those  vast  prcgectH, 
which,  during  almost  half  acentuTy,nad  alarmed  and  agitated  Europe, 
filling  everjr  Kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  tbe  tenor  of  his  arras,  and  ttie 
dread  of  being  subdued  by  his  power.* 

The  contrast  between  Charles's  conduct  and  that  of  the  pope  at  this 
juncture  was  so  obvious,  tliat  it  struck  even  the  most  canJess  oi»erveis; 
nor  was  the  comparison  which  they  made  to  the  advantage  of  Paul.  Ttie 
&rmer,a  cgnqueror,  bom  to  reign,  long  accustomed  to  tbe  splendour  which 
accompanies  supreme  power,  and  to  those  busy  and  interesting  scenes  in 
which  an  active  ambition  bad  engaged  him,  quitted  the  world  at  a  period  ci 
Ijfe  not  far  advanced,  that  he  mifi[nt  close  the  evening  of  bis  days  in  tran- 
quillity, and  secure  some  interval  for  sober  thought  and  serious  recoUec- 
tuMw  The  latter  a  priest,  who  bad  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  tbe 
shade  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  study  of  tbe  speculative  sciences,  who  was 
aeemingly  so  detached  from  the  worid,  that  he  bad  shut  himself  up  foe 
many  years  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister,  and  who  was  not  raised  to  tbe 
papal  throne  untU  he  bad  reached  the  extremity  of  old  age,  discovered  at 
<Nice  all  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  ambition,  and  formed  extensive 
schemes,  in  order  to  accomplish  which,  b^  scrupled  not  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  discord,  and  to  kindle  tbe  fiances  of  war,  in  eveiy  comer  oi 
Europe.  But  Paul,  regardless  of  the  opinion  or  censures  of  mankind, 
held  on  bis  own  course  with  .bis  wonted  arrogance  and  violence.  These, 
although  tbey  seemed  already  to  have  exceeded  all  bounds,  rose  to  a  still 
greater  height,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Guise  in  Italy. 

That  which  the  two  princes  of  Lorrain  foresaw  and  desired  had  hap- 
pened. The  duke  of  Guise  was  intrusted  with  tbe  command  of  the  aimy 
appointed  to  march  to  tlie  pope^s  assistance.  It  consisted  of  twcH^ 
thousand  men,  of  the  l>est  troops  in  tbe  service  of  France.  So  ixi^b  was 
Hm  duke's  reputation,  and  such  the  general  expectation  of  beholding  i 
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•Ktraoidtrmy  exertion  of  bis  courafije  and  abilities  in  a  war  into  wbiehlie 
had  precipitated  his  co>inti7,  chie^  with  the  design  of  obtainin|^  a  field 
where  he  might  displaj^  his  own  talents,  that  many  of  the  French  nobilky 
wlio  bad  no  command  in  the  troops  emplo;fed9  accompanied  binras  volmi- 
teers.  Ibis  armjr  passed  the  Alps  in  an  inclement  season,  and  advanced 
%>wards  Rome  without  any  opposition  from  the  Spaniards,  wh(4  as  ther 
w«re  not  strong  enoogh  to  act  in  different  parts,  had  collected  all  their 
Syrces  in  one  oody  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  for  the  defence  of  that 
kimrdoro. 

£mboldeDed  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  pope  let  loo%  all  tM 
fbiy  of  his  resentment  against  Philip,  which,  notwitnstanding  the  natural 
violence  of  bis  temper,  pnidential  considerations  had  hitherto  obliged  him 
Id  keep  under  some  restraint.  He  named  commissioners  [Feb.  12J,  whooi 
he  empowered  to  pass  judgment  in  the  suit,  which  the  consistonaJ  adro- 
cate  had  commenced  against  Philip,  in  order  to  prove  (hat  he  had  forfeited 
the  crown  of  Naples,  by  taking  arms  against  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  was 
a  vassal.  He  recalled  aH  the  nuncios  [April  dlTesiding  hi  the  courts  of 
Charles  V.,  of  Philip,  or  any  of  their  allies.  This  was  levelled  chid^ 
a^inst  cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  legate  i«  the  court  of  Enp^land,  whose  great 
nerit,  in  bavirtt"  contribulea  so  successfully  to  reconcile  that  kingdom  to 
the  church  of  Komc,  together  with  the  expectation  of  farther  services, 
which  he  m^ht  perform,  was  not  sufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  reseot- 
-neot  that  he  had  incurred  by  his  zealous  endeavours  to  establish  peace 
between  the  house  of  Austria  and  France.  He  commanded  an  addition  to 
be  made  to  the  anathemas  annually  denounced  against  the  enemies  of  the 
dhuTch  onMaunday  Thursday,  whereby  he  inflicted  the  censure  of  excom- 
munication on  the  authors  of  the  late  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  territo- 
riesy  whatever  their  rank  or  dignity  might  be ;  and  in  consec^uence  of  this, 
the  usual  prayers  for  the  emperor  were  omitted  next  day  m  the  pope's 
diapel.* 

But  wfaHe  the  pope  indulged  himself  in  those  wild  and  childish  sallies 
tf  rage»  either  he  neglected,  or  found  that  it  exceeded  his  power,  to  take 
•uch  measures  as  would  have  rendered  his  resentment  really  formidable, 
and  fatal  to  bis  eneniies.  For  when  the  duke  of  Guise  entered  RonK» 
where  he  was  received  with  a  triumphal  pomp,  wl\ich  would  have  been 
Bore  suitable  if  he  had  been  returning  aAer  havjng  terminated  the  war 
with  glory,  than  when  he  was  going  to  oegin  it  with  a  doubtful  chance  of 
auccess.  be  found  none  of  the  preparations  for  war  in  such  forwardness  as 
cardinal  Caraffa  had  promisea,  or  he  had  expected.  The  papd  troop 
were  far  inferior  in  number  to  the  quota  stipulated ;  no  magazines  euffi" 
dent  for  their  subsistence  were  formed ;  nor  was  money  for  payii^  them 
provided.  The  Venetians,  agreeably  to  that  cautious  maxim  which  the 
mbfortunes  of  their  state  had  hrst  lea  them  to  adopt,  and  which  was  now 
become  a  fundamental  principle  in  their  policy,  declared  tlieir  resolutfon 
to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  ouarrels  ef 
princes,  so  far  superior  to  themselves  in  power.  The  othei  Italian  statea 
were  either  openly  united  in  league  with  Philip,  or  secrethjr  wished  suc- 
cess to  his  arms  against  a  pontifl;  whose  inconsiderate  ambition  had  reiH 
dered  Italy  once  more  the  seat  of  war. 

The  duke  of  Guise  perceived  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  wookl 
devolve  OQ  the  French  troops  under  his  command ;  and  became  sensible^ 
tfiough  too  late,  how  imprudent  it  b  to  rely,  in  the  execution  of  great 
roter|irises,  on  the  aid  of  feeble  allies.  Pushed  on,  however,  by  the  pope^ 
impatience  for  action,  as  well  as  by  his  own  desire  of  performmg  some  pait 
cf  what  he  bad  so  confidently  undertaken,  he  marched  towards  Nafiles 
(April  13^  and  began  his  operations.    But  the  success  of  these  fell  (v 
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ahorl  of  his  fonner  reputation,  of  what  the  worid  expected,  and  of  what  be 
oimsiiif  had  promised.  He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  ol  Civ i* 
tella,  a  town  of  tome  importance  on  the  NeapoUtan  frontier.  B^it  the 
obstimcy  with  which  the  Spanish  governor  defended  jt,  baffled  all  tiie  ioo- 
petuotr<  eHbrts  of  the  Frencn  valour,  and  obh'^xKl  the  duke  of  Guise,  after 
a  iiege  jf  three  weeks,  to  retire  from  the  town  with  djt^grace.  He  endea- 
voured Co  wipe  off  that  stain,  bj  advancing  boldly  towards  tlie  duke  uf 
Alva's  camp,  and  offering  him  battle.  But  that  prudent  conomander,  sen- 
sible of  all  the  advantages  of  standiiw;  on  the  defensive  before  an  invadinc 
enemj^,  declined  an  engagement,  ana  kept  within  his  entrenchments;  ana 
adhering  to  his  plan  with  the  steadiness  of  a  Castilian,  eluded,,  with  great 
addre-ss,  all  tlie  duke  of  Guise's  stratagems  to  draw  him  into  action.*  By 
this  time  sickness  began  to  waste  the  French  army ;  violent  dissensions  had 
arisen  between  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  commander  of  the  pope*s 
forces;  the  Spaniards  renewed  their  incursions  into  the  ecclesiastical 
state;  the  pope,  when  he  found,  instead  of  the  conquests  and  tnumfrhi 
whict)  he  had  fondly  expected,  that  he  could  not  secure  his  own  territories 
from  depredation,  munnured,  complained,  and  be^an  to  talk  of  peace. 
The  duke  of  Guise,  mortiBed  to  the  jast  degree  with  having  acted  such 
an  inglorious  part,  not  only  solicited  hia  court  either  to  reinforce  his  armyy 
or  to  recall  hnn,  but  ur^ed  Paul  to  ful6J  his  et^agements;  and  called  on 
cardinal  CaraSa,  sometimes  with  reproachef,  sometimes  with  threats,  to 
make  etiod  those  magnificent  promises,  from  a  rash  confidence  ia  which  be 
had  advised  his  master  to  renounce  the  truce  of  Vaucelies,  and  to  join  in 
league  with  the  pc>pe.t 

But  while  the  French  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  this  wretched  situation,  an 
unexpected  evfsnt  happened  in  the  Low -Countries,  which  called  the  duke 
of  Guise  from  a  station  wherein  he  could  acquire  no  honour,  to  the  moat 
dignified  and  important  chaige  which  coulcl  be  committed  to  a  subject. 
As  soon  as  the  French  had  discovered  their  purpose  of  vblating  the  truce 
of  Vaucelies,  not  only  by  sending  an  army  mto  Italy,  but  by  attempting 
to  surprise  si>me  of  tne  frontier  towns  in  Flanders,  Philip,  though  wiliif« 
to  have  avoided  a  rupture,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  fucE 
spirit,  as  should  make  his  enemies  sensible  that  his  father  had  iiot  erredf 
vvhen  he  judjp;ed  him  to  be  ao  capable  of  government,  that  be  had  gives 
up  the  reins  into  his  hands.  As  be  knew  that  Heni^  had  been  at  great 
expense  in  fitting  out  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  that  his  trea- 
sury was  hardly  able  to  answer  the  exorbitant  and  endless  demands  of  a 
distant  war,  he  foresaw  that  all  his  operations  in  the  Low-Countries  must, 
of  consequence,  prove  feeble,  and  be  considered  only  as  secondary  to 
those  in  llal^.  For  that  reason,  he  prudently  resolved  to  make  his  prin- 
cipal effort  in  that  place  where  he  expectea  the  French  to  be  weakest, 
arid  tt.  bend  his  chief  force  against  that  quarter  where  they  would  feel  a 
blow  most  sensibly.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  in  the  Low-Countnes 
an  ariiiy  of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  the  Flemings  serving  him  on  this 
occasion  with  that  active  zeal  which  subjects  are  wont  to  exert  in  ol^yio^ 
the  first  commands  of  a  new  sovereign.  But  Philip,  cautious  and  provi- 
dent, even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  did  not  rest  all  his  hopes  of  success 
00  that  formidable  force  alone. 

He  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  to  engage  the  English  to  espouse 
ois  quarrel ;  and  though  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  mat  kingdom  to 

Saintain,  a  strict  neutrality,  and  the  peoj^le  themselves  were  sensible  of 
e  advantages  which  they  derived  from  it ;  though  he  knew  bow  od'ou^ 
bis  name  was  to  the  English,  and  how  averse  they  would  he  to  co-operatt 
with  him  in  any  measure,  he  nevertheless  did  not  despair  of  accompiisbiqg 
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hm  point  He  relied  on  the  affection  with  which  the  queen  doaled  on 
Kioi,  which  was  so  violent,  that  eVen  hi:i  coldness  and  neglect  had  not 
exting^uished  it;  he  knew  her  implicit  reverence  for  his  opinion, and  her 
fond  desire  of  gratifying  him  in  every  particular.  That  be  might  work  on 
Aese  with  greater  Tacility  and  more  certain  succe^,  he  set  out  for  En^ 
land.  The  queen,  who,  dunng  her  husband's  absence,  had  languished  in 
perpetual  dejection,  resumed  Iresh  spirits  on  his  arrival ;  and,  without 
paying  the  least  attention  either  to  the  interest  or  to  the  inclinations  of  her 
pec  pie,  entered  warmly"  into  all  his  schemes.  In  vain  did  her  privy- 
cuuncil  remonstrate  against  the  imprudence  as  well  as  danger  of  involving 
the  natioTi  in  an  unnecessary  war ;  in  vain  did  they  put  her  in  mind  of  the 
solemn  treaties  of  peace  subsistir^  between  England  and  France,  which 
the  conduct  of  that  nation  had  afforded  her  no  pretext  to  violate.  Mary, 
toothed  by  Philip's  caresses,  or  intimidated  oy  the  threats  which  his 
iscendant  over  her  emboldened  him  at  some  times  to  throw  out,  was  deaf 
to  every  thir^  that  could  be  ui^ed  in  opposition  to  his  sentiments,  and 
iosistecT  with  the  greatest  vehemence  on  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
against  France.  The  council,  though  all  Philip's  address  and  Mail's 
authority  were  employed  to  gain  or  overawe  them,  after  stn^lii^  lon^, 
yielded  at  last,  not  from  conviction,  but  merely  from  deference  to  the  ^ill 
of  their  sovereign.  War  was  declared  against  France  [June  20],  the  only 
one  perhaps  against  that  kingdom  into  which  the  English  ever  entered 
with  reluctance.  As  Mary  knew  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to  this  mea- 
sure, she  durst  not  call  a  parliament  in  order  to  raise  money  for  canying 
on  the  war.  She  suppliea  this  want,  however,  by  a  stretch  of  royal  pre- 
rogative, not  unusual  in  that  age :  and  levied  large  sums  on  her  subjects 
by  her  own  authority.  This  enabled  her  to  assemble  a  sufficient  body  of 
troops,  and  to  send  eight  thousand  men  under  the  conduct  of  the  earl  of 
Penibroke  to  join  Philip's  army.* 

Philip,  who  was  not  ambitious  of  military  glory,  gave  the  command  of 
bis  army  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  fixed  his  own  resi« 
dence  at  Cambray,  that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  receive  the  earliest  intel'- 
ligence  of  his  motional,  and  to  aid  him  with  his  councils.  The  duke  opened 
the  campaign  with  a  masterly  stroke  of  address,  which  justified  Pmlip's 
cboicei  ana  discovered  such  a  superiority  of  geiMusover  the  French  gene- 
rals, as  almost  insured  success  in  bissul^sequent  operations.  He  appointed 
the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops  at  a  ]>lace  considerably  distant  from 
the  countiy  which  he  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  action  j  and  having  kept 
the  enemjr  in  suspense  for  a  good  time  with  regard  to  hi&  intentions,  he  at 
last  deceive(;i  them  so  effectually  by  the  variety  of  his  marches  and  counter- 
marches, as  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  meant  to  bend  all  his  force 
against  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  would  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
tlie  kingdom  on  that  side.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  drew  all 
their  strength,  towards  that  quarter,  and  reinforcing  the  garrisons  there,  left 
the  towns  on  other  parts  of  the  frontier  destitute  of  troops  sufficient  to 
defend  them. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  this  feint  had  its  full 
effect*  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into 
Rcardy,  and  sending  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  extremely  strong,  before 
him,  invested  St.  Quintin.  This  was  a  town  deemed  in  tliat  age  of  con- 
iiderable  strength,  and  of  great  importance,  as  there  were  few  fortified 
cities  between  it  and  Par'is.  The  fortifications,  hdtvever,  had  been  much 
neglected;  the  garrison,  weakened  by  draughts  sent  towards  Champagn^ 
did. not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  requisite  for  its  defence ;  and 
Cbe  eovenKir,  though  i  brave  officer,  was  neither  of  rank  nor  authority 
equ:u  to  the  command  in  a  place  of  so  much  consequence,  besieged  by- 
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fiich  a  formidable  anoj.  A  few  daj;8  rmis{t  bavc  put  the  duke  of  SaToj 
in  possession  of  the  towo,  if  the  admiral  de  Colignj,  who  thought  it  con- 
cerned his  honour  to  attempt  saving  a  place  ol  such  importance  to  his 
countiy,  and  which  laj  within  his  jqnsdiction  as  governor  of  Picardj,  had 
not  taken  the  gallant  resolution  of  throwing  himself  into  It,  with  such  a 
body  of  men  as  he  could  collect  on  a  sudden.  This  resolution  he  executed 
with  great  intrepidity,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  be  considered^ 
with  no  contemptible  success ;  for  though  one  half  of  his  small  body  of 
troops  were  cut  off,  he,  with  the  other,  broke  through  the  enemy,  and 
entered  tbs  town.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  an  officer  of  such  high  rank 
and  leputation,  and  who  had  exposed  himself  to  such  danger  in  order  to 
join  them,  inspired  the  desponding  garrison  with  courage.  Every  thing 
that  the  admiral's  great  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  m  war  could  sug^ 

S!St,  for  annoying  the  enemy,  or  defending  the  town,  was  attempted :  anc 
e  citizens,  as  well  as  the  earrison,  secoMing  his  zeal  tvith  equal  ardour, 
seemed  to  be  determined  that  they  would  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  sacri- 
6ce  themselves  in  order  to  save  their  countiy .* 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  English,  under  the  .earl  of  Pembreke, 
joined  about  thL<>  time,  pushed  on  the  si^e  with  the  ^atest  vigour.  Ad 
army  so  numerous,  and  so  well  supplied  witl^  every  thing  requisite,  carried 
on  its  approaches  with  f^at  advantage  ag^amst  a  garrison  wnich  was  still 
•o  feeble  that  it  durst  seidom  venture  to  disturb  or  retard  the  enemy's  ope- 
rations by  sallies.  The  admiral,  sensible  of  the  approaching  danger,  and 
unable  to  avert  it,  acquainted  his  uncle  the  constable  Montmorency,  ^^ 
had  the  command  of  the  French  army^  with  his  situation,  and  pointed  out 
to  him  a  method  by  which  he  mieht  throw  relief  into  the  town.  The  con- 
alable  solicitous  to  save  a  town,  Sie  loss  of  which  "would  open  a  passage  for 
the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  France ;  and  eager  to  extricate  his  nephew  out 
of  that  perilous  situation,  in  which  zeal  ibr  the  public  had  erased  hira; 
resolveo,  though  aware  of  the  danger,  to  attempt  what  he  desired.  With 
this  view,  he  marched  from  La  Fere  towards  St.  QMintin  at  the  head  of  his 
anny,  which  was  not  by  one  half  so  numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
having  given  the  command  of  a  body  of  chosen  men  to  Colony's  brother 
Dandelot,  who  was  colonel-general  or  the  French  intantiy,  he  ordered  him 
to  force  his  way  into  the  town  by  that  avenue  which  the  admiral  had  re- 
presented as  most  practicable,  while  he  hfmself,  with  the  main  army, 
would  give  the  alarm  to  tho  enemy's  camp  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
endeavour  to  draw  all  their  attention  towards  that  quarter.  Dandelot 
executed  his  orders  with  greater  intrepidity  than  conduct.  [Aug.  10.]  He 
rushed  on  with  such  heaolong  impetuosity,  that,  though  it  brol^  the  first 
body  of  the  enemy  which  stood  m  their  way,  it  threw  his  own  soldien 
into  the  utmost  confusion ;  and  as  they  were  attacked  in  that  situation  by 
iresh  lnx)ps  which  closed  in  upon  them  on  every  side,  the  greater  part  ol 
them  were  cut  in  pieces,  Dandelot  with  about  five  hundred  of  the  most 
adventurous  and  most  fortunate,  making  good  his  entrance  into  the  to>Tn. 

Meanwhile  the  constable,  in  executii^  his  part  of  the  plan,  advanced  so 
near  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  as  renifered  it  impossible  to  retreat  with 
safety  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in  number.  The  duke  oi 
Savoy  instantly  perceived  Montmorency's  error,  and  prepared,  with  tha 
presence  of  mind  and  abilities  of  a  great  general,  to  avail  himself  of  it 
He  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and 
Watching  the  moment  when  the  French  began  to  file  off  towards  La  Fere, 
he  detached  all  hb  cavalir  under  the  command  of  the  count  6f  Egmor^ 
to  fall  on  their  rear,  while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  hb  Infantry,  advanced 
to  support  him.  The  French  at  fiirst  retired  in  perfect  order,  and  with  a 
Kood  countenance;  but  when  they  saw  Egmpnt  oiaw  near  ^vith  hb  Avmi* 
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iMe  bodj  of  caya1iT»  the  shock  of  whkh  they  were  conteimis  ^t  thej 
ceuld  not  witbstknd,  the  prospect  of  imminent  dang;er,  added  to  distrust  oi 
their  general.  Whose  imprudence  every  soldier  now  perceived,  struck  them 
«rith  eeoeral  consternation.  Thej  began  insensibly  to  quicken  their  pace* 
and  iSaose  im  the  rear  pressed  so  violently  on  such  as  were  before  ttiem^ 
that  in  a  short  time  their  manch  resembled  a  flight  rather  than  a  retreat. 
Egnkmt,  observing  their  confusion,  charged  them  with  the  greatest  fuiy, 
and  in  a  tnoment  all  their  men  at  arms,  the  pride  and  strength  of  the 
French  troops  in  that  age,  gave  way  and  fled  with  precipitation.  The 
infantry,  however,  whom  the  constable,  by  his  presence  and  authority, 
kept  to  their  colours,  still  continued  to  retreat  m  good  order,  until  the 
enemy  brought  some  pieces  of  cannon  to  be^r  upon  their  centre,  which 
threw  them  into  such  confusion,  that  the  Flemish  cavaliy,  renewing  their 
attack,  broke  hi,  and  the  ruut  became  universal.  About  four  thousand  of 
the  French  fell  in  the  field,  and  amono^  these  the  duke  of  Anguien,  a  prince 
€f  the  bbod,  toother  with  sii  hundred  gentlemen.  The  constable,  as 
toon  as  he  perceived  the  fortune  of  the  day  to  be  irretrievable,  rt^ed  into 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  with  a  resolution  not  to  survive  the  calamity 
which  his  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  country ;  but  having  received 
a  dangerous  wound,  and  being  wasted  with  the  loss  of  bkxKL  he  was  sur- 
founded  by  some  Flemish  officers,  to  whom  he  was  known,  who  protected 
kim  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  and  obliged  him  to  surrender. 
Besides  the  constable,  the  dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Lonrueville,  tbe 
marechal  St.  Andre,  many  officers  of  distinction,  three  hundred  gentlemen, 
and  near  four  thousand  i>rivate  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners.  All  the 
colours  belonging  to  the  infantry,  all  the  ammunition,  and  all  the  cannon„ 
two  pieces  excepted,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  victorious  army 
did  not  lose  above  fourscore  men.* 

This  battle,  no  less  fatal  to  France  than  the  ancient  victories  of  Crecy  and 
Aj^ncourt,  gained  by  the  English  on  the  same  frontier,  bore  a  near  rescnv- 
blance  to  those  disastrous  events  in  tlie  suddenness  of  the  rout ;  in  the  ill- 
conduct  of  the  commander  in  chief;  in  the  number  of  persons  of  note 
tlain  or  taken;  and  in  the  small  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy.  It  filled 
France  with  equal  consternation.  Many  inhabitants  of  Pans,  with  the 
same  precipitancy  and  trepidation  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  already  at 
their  gates,  quitted  the  city  and  retired  into  the  interior  provinces.  The 
king,  D|y  his  presence  and  exhortations,  endeavoured  to  console  and  to 
animate  such  as  remained,  and  applying  himself  with  the  g^atest  diligence 
to  repair  the  ruinous  fortifications  of  the  city,  prepared  to  defend  it  ag^nst 
tbe  attack  which  he  instantly  expected,  but  happily  for  France,  Philip'* 
cautkm,  together  with  the  Intrepid  firmness  of  tbe  aJiniral  de  Col^y,  not 
only  saved  the  capital  from  the  danger  to  which  it  was  expowa,  but 
nioed  the  nation  a  short  interval,  during  which  the  people  recovered  fromr 
ttie  tenor  and  dejection  occasioned  by  a  blow  no  less  severe  than  unex- 
pected, and  Henry  had  leisure  to  take  measures  for  the  pubMc  security 
with  the  spirit  wnich  became  the  sovereign  of  a  powerful  and  martial 
people. 

Philip,  immediately  after. the  battle,  visited  the  camp  at  St.  Quiiitio. 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the  exultation  of  military  triumph ;  and 
fucL  were  his  transports  of  joy  on  account  of  an  event  which  threw  so 
much  liBtre  on  the  beginning  of  bis  reign,  that  they  softened  his  severe 
and  hai^hty  temper  into  an  unusual  flow  of  courtesy.  When  the  duke  %il 
Savoy  approached,  and  was  kneeling  to  kiss  his  hands,  he  caught  him  m 
Ids  arms,  and  embracing  him  with  warmth,  **  It  beamies  me.  says  hck 
^rather  to  kiss  your  hands,  which  have  gained  me  such  a  glorious  and 
alinoet  bkKKUeas  victory.*' 
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Ab  toou  at  the  rejoicings  and  congratulations  on  Pbjlip's  arriTal  wem 
0<rer,  a  council  of  war  wus  held,  in  order  to  determine  bow  tfaej  might 
improve  their  victory  to  (he  best  advantage.  The  duke  of  Savojt 
seconded  by  several  of  (he  ablest  officers  formed  under  Charles  V.  insisted 
that  they  should  immediately  relinquish  the  st^  of  St.  Qpintiiiy  the  re* 
duction  of  which  was  now  an  object  below  their  attention,  and  advaiic« 
directly  towards  Paris  ^  that  as  there  were  neither  troops  to  oppose»fioff 
any  town  of  s(rength  to  retard  their  march,  they  m^ht  reach  that  capital 
while  under  the  full  impression  of  the  astonishment  and  terror  occasionea 
hj  the  rout  of  the  army,  and  take  possession  of  it  wi(hout  resistance. 
Hut  Philip,  less  adventurous  or  more  prudent  than  his  generals,  preferred 
a  model  «te  t>ut  certain  advantage,  (o  an  emerprise  of  greater  splendour, 
but  of  more  doub(ful  success.  He  represented  to  the  council  the  infinite 
resources  of  a  kir^dom  so  powerful  as  France ;  the  great  number  as  weU 
as  martial  spirit  of  its  nobles ;  their  attachment  to  their  sovere^ ;  the 
manifold  advantages  with  which  they  could  carry  on  war  in  their  owo 
territories ;  and  the  unavoidable  destruction  which  must  be  the  consequence 
of  their  penetrating  too  rashly  into  the  enemy's  country,  he(oTe  they  had 
secured  such  a  communication  with  their  own  as  might  render  a  retreat 
safe,  if,  upon  any  disastrous  event,  that  measure  should  become  necessai^. 
On  all  these  accounts,  he  advised  the  continuance  of  the  sieee,  and  his 
generals  acquiesced  the  more  readily  in  his  opinion,  as  they  made  do  doubt 
of  being  masters  of  the  town  in  a  few  days,  a  loss  of  time  of  so  little  con- 
sequence in  the  exetudon  of  their  plan,  that  they  might  easily  repair  ic  by 
their  subseouent  activity.* 

The  weakness  of  (be  fortifications,  and  the  smalt  number  of  the  garrison, 
which  could  no  longer  hope  ei(Her  for  reinforcement  or  relief^  seemed  to 
au(horize  this  calculation  oi  Philip's  generals.  But,  m  making  it,  they  did 
not  attend  sufficiently  to  the  character  of  admiral  de  Coligriy,  who  com- 
minded  in  the  town.  A  courage  undismayed,  and  tranquil  amidst  the 
greatest  dangers,  an  invention  fruitful  in  resources,  a  genius  which  roused 
and  seemed  to  acquire  new  force  upon  every  disaster,  a  talent  of  governing 
the  min:!s  :>f  men,  together  with  a  capacity  of  maintaining  his  ascendant 
over  them  even  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  distressful,  were 
oualities  which  Coligny  possessed  in  a  degree  superior  to  an^  general  <d 
that  age.  These  qualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  station  in  whidb 
he  was  now  placed :  and  as  he  knew  the  infinite  importance  to  his  country 
of  eveiy  hour  whicn  he  could  gain  at  this  juncture,  he  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  contriving  how  to  protract  the  siege,  and  to  de(ain  the  enemy 
irom  a((empting  any  enterprise  njore  dangerous  to  France.  Such  were  mt 
pej^verance  and  skill  with  which  he  conducted  the  defenpe,  and  such  the 
fortitude  as  well  as.  patience  with  which  he  animated  the  garrison,  that 
though  the  Spaniards,  the  Flemings,  and  the  English,  carried  on  the  attack 
with  all  the  ardour  which  national  emulation  inspires,  he  held  out  the 
town  seventeen  days.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  last  [Aug.  S7],  on  the 
breaph,  overfK>wered  by  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy. 

Henry  availed  himself,  with  the  utmost  activity,  of  the  interval  ivhich 
the  admiraPs  well-timed  obstinacy  had  afforded  him.  He  appointed  offi- 
cers to  collect  the  scattered  remains  of  the  constable's  army ;  he  issued 
orders  for  levying  soldiers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  he  commanded 
the  ban  and  arriere  ban  of  the  frontier  provinces  instantly  to  take  the  fiekl, 
and  to  join  the  duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in  Picardy ;  he  recalled  the 
greater  part  of  the  veteran  troops  which  served  under  the  marechal  Bris- 
*ac  in  Piedmont ;  he  sent  courier  a(\er  courier  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  reqijor- 
mg  him,  together  with  all  his  army,  to  return  instantly  for  the  defence  of 
their  coimtiy ;  he .  iespacched  one  envoy  to  the  grand  seign'or,  to  solicit  tbm 
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stance  of  his  fleet,  and  (he  loan  of  a  sum  of  money;  be  sent  another 
wlo  Scot]atid»  to  incite  the  Scots  to  invade  the  north  of  Enel^nd,  that,  by 
drawing  Mary*s  attention  to  that  quarter,  he  might  prevent  her  fruni  rein- 
Ibrciog  her  troops  which  served  under  Philip.  These  efforts  of  the  kinr ' 
were  wnmily  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  subjects.  The  city  of  Pans 
granted  him  a  free  gift  of  iDiee  hundred  thousand  livres.  The  other  great 
towns  imitated  the  liberality  of  the  capita),  and  contributed  in  proportion. 
Several  noblemen  of  distinction  engaged,  at  their  own  expense,  to  garrison 
and  defend  the  towns  which  lay  most  exposed  to  the  enemy.  Nor  was 
the  general  concern  for  the  public  confined  to  corporate  bodies  alone,  or  to 
those  in  the  higher  sphere  of  life,  but  diffusing  itself  among  persons  of 
every  rank,  each  individual  seemed  disposed  to  act  with  as  much  vigour 
as  il  the  honour  of  the  king^  and  the  salety  of  the  staic,  had  depended 
aoicly  on  his  single  efforts.* 

Philip,  who  was  no  stranger  either  to  the  prudent  measures  taken  by  the 
French  tnonarch  for  the  security  of  his  dominions,  or  to  the  spirit  with 
which  his  subjects  prepared  to  defend  tliemselves,  perceived,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  he  bad  lost  an  opportunity  which  could  never  be  recalled,  and 
that  it  was  now  vain  to  think  of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  France.  He 
abandoned,  therefore,  without  much  reluctance,  a  scheme  which  was  too 
bold  and  hazardous  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  cautious  temper;  and 
employed  his  army,  durin«:  the  remaindei  of  the  campaign,  in  tne  sieges 
of  Ham  and  Catelet.  Of  these,  he  soon  became  master ;  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  two  such  petty  towns,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  St.  Quintin, 
were  all  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  one  of  the  most  decisive 
victories  gained  in  that  century.  Philip  himself,  however,  continued  io 
hi^'b  exultation  on  account  of  his  success:  and  as  all  his  passions  were 
tinged  with  superstition,  he,  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  St.  Qpintin,  which 
had  been  fouj^t  on  the  day  consecrated  to  St.  Laurence,  vowed  to  build  a 
church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  that  saint  and  martyr. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  in 
which  all  these  were  united,  at  the  Escuria)  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of 
Madrid ;  and  the  same  principle  which  dictated  the  vow,  directed  the 
building.  For  the  plan  of  the  work  was  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  grid- 
iron, which,  according  to  the  legendary  tale,  had  been  the  instrument  of 
St.  Laurence's  martyrdom.  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  expensive 
schemes  in  which  his  restless  ambitkHi  involved  him,  Philm  continued  the 
Miildins:  with  such  peneverance  for  twenty-two  yeare,  ana  reserved  such 
•aige  sums  for  this  monument  of  his  devotion  and  vanity,  that  tbe  monarchs 
•f  Spain  are  indebted  to  him  foi*  a  royal  residence,  which,  though  not  the 
nost  elc^nt,  is  certainly  tb^  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  of  any  in 
Europe.! 

The  first  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  the  French  had  received  at 
St.  Quintin  was  carried  to  Rome  by  the  courier  whom  Heniy  had  sent  to 
fecali  the  duke  of  Guise.  As  Paul,  even  with  the  assistance  of  his  French 
auxiliaries,  had  hardly  been  able  to  check  tbe  progress  of  the  Spanish 
amis*  he  foresaw  that,  as  sooi;i  as  he  was  deprived  ol  their  protection:  his 
territories  nHJst  be  overrun  in  a  moment.  He  renionstrated,  therefore^ 
with  the  greatest  vk>lence  against  the  departure  of  the  French  army,  re- 
pHKtching  the  duke  of  Guise  for  his  ill  conduct,  which  had  brought  lum 
Di  9uch  an  unhappy  situation ;  and  complaining  of  the  king  for  deserting 
him  so  ungenerously  under  such  circumstances.  The  duke  of  Guise^ 
CMtlors,  however,  were  peremptory.  Paul,  inflexible  as  be  was,  found  it 
4eces«aiy  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  ^he  exigency  of  his  affairs,  atid 
o  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Venetians,  and  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  in 
«der  to  obtain  peace.    Philip,  who  had  been  forced  unwillingly  to  a  nip- 
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kme  with  (he  pope,  aed  who,  even  while  mcceaB  erowmd  his  araa, 
doubled  so  much  the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  that  he  had  made  fsequesl 
orertures  of  pacification,  listeped  eafi;eri3r  to  the  tint  proposals  of  this  nature 
&Ofn  Paul,  and  discovered  such  modeiation  in  bis  demands,  as  could  hardlj 
have  been  expected  from  a  prince  elated  with  victoiy. 

The  duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the  cardinal  Cara£^  in  tbt 
name  of  his  uncle,  met  at  Cavi,  and  both  beings  equally  disposed  tc  peaoe, 
they,  after  a  short  conference,  terminated  the  wariiy  a  treaty  on  the  fol- 
jowing  terms:  That  Paul  shiH|ld  renounce  his  league  with  France,  and 
maintain  for  the  fututie  ouch  a  neutrality  as  became  the  common  father  of 
Christendom ;  That  Philip  should  instantly  restore  aH  the  towns  of  the 
ecclesiastical  territory  of  which  he  had  taken  possession ;  That  the  claims 
of  the  Caraffas  to  the  dutchy  of  Paliano,  and  other  demesnes  of  the  Coloo- 
naa^  should  be  referred  to  tne  decision  of  the  republic  of  Venice ;  ThaA 
the  duke  of  Alva  should  repair  in  person  to  Rome,  and  after  asking  pai^ 
don  of  Paul  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  master,  for  having  invaded 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  should  receive  the  pope's  absolution  froa 
that  crime.  Thus  Paul,  through  Philip's  scrupulous  timidihr,  finished  ai 
unprosperous  war  without  any  detriment  to  the  papal  see.  The  conqueror 
appeared  humble,  and  acknowledged  bis  error;  while  he  who  had  bees 
vanquished  retain  d  his  usual  haughtiness,  and  was  treated  with  esen 
mark  of  superiority.*  Tlie  duke  of  Alva,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  repair^ 
to  Rome,  and,  in  the  posture  of  a  supplicant,  kissed  the  feet,  and  impkuied 
the  foii^iveness  of  that  very  person  whom  his  arms  had  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  Such  was  the  superstitious  veiteration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
papal  character,  that  Alva,  tnough  perhaps  the  proudest  man  of  the  age, 
and  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  a  familiar  intercourse  with  orinces, 
acknowledged  that  when  he  approached  the  pope,  he  was  so  much  over- 
awed, that  o is  voice  failed,  and  nis  presence  of  mind  forsook  him.t 

But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement  threatened  migfatf 
revolutions,  was  brought  to  an  end  without  occasioning  any  alteration  m 
diose  states  which  were  its  immediate  object,  it  had  produced  duripg  ill 
proeress  effects  of  considerable  consequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Am 
PhiTip  was  extremely  solicitous  to  terminate  his  quarrel  with  Paul  as 
speedily  as  possible,  he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  togaitt 
those  princes,  who,  by  joining  their  troops  to  the  papal  and  French  army, 
inig:ht  have  prolon^d  the  war.  With  this  view,  he  entered  mto  a  ne^ 
tiation  with  Octavio  Faniese,  duke  of  Parma,  and  m  order  to  seduce  him 
firom  his  alliance  with  France,  he  restored  to  him  the  ci^  of  Placentla, 
with  the  territory  depending  on  it,  which  Charles  V.  had  seized  in  flis 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven,  had  kept  from  that  tiase 
m  his  possession,  and  had  transmitted,  together  with  his  other  dominion^ 

toPhilV^ 

This  step  made  such  a  discovery  of  Philip's  character  and  riews  fs 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  as  well  as  provident  of  all  the  Italia* 
princes,  that  he  conceived  hopes  of  accomplishing  his  favourite  scheme  d 
addirtf^  Sienna  and  its  territories  to  his  dominions  in  Tuscamr.  As  hb  suc- 
cess in  this  attempt  depended  entirely  on  the  delicacy  of  address  witk 
which  it  should  be  conducted,  he  employed  all  the  refinements  of  policy 
in  the  negotiation  which  he  set  on  foot  tor  this  purpose.  He  began  with 
ioliciting  Philip,  whose  treasury  he  knew  to  be  entirely  drained  by  the 
expense  of  the  war,  to  repay  the  great  sums  which  he  nad  advanced  to 
^  emperor  during  the  siege  of  Sienna.  When  Philip  endeavoured  to 
«ludc  a  demand  which  he  was  unable  to  satisfy,  Cosnno  afl^cted  to  be  es- 
^Hicly  disquieted*  and  making  no  secret  ot  h»  disgust,  instrocted  hit 
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MBbMsador  at  Rome  to  opeo  a  negotiation  with  tbe  pope  whieb  seemed  lo 
be  the  effect  of  it  Tbe  ainbasnaor  executed  his  commission  with  sodk 
detfteritjTt  that  Paul,  imafi^n|^  Cosmo  to  be  entiiely  alienated  from  te 
Spanish  interest,  proposedto  bim  an  alliance  whb  France  which  sbodd  be 
cemented  b^  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  to  one  of  Heniy's  daughters* 
Cosmo  receired  the  orerture  with  such  apparent  satisfactioB,  and  wltb  se 
mtoj  proieesions  of  gratitude  for  the  hign  honour  of  which  he  had  the 
prospect,  that  not  on^  the  pope's  ministers,  But  the  French  envoy  at  Rome, 
talked  confidently,  and  with  little  resenre,  of  the  accession  of  that  imparl* 
eat  ally,  as  a  matter  certain  and  decided.  The  account  of  this  was  quicUy 
-carried  to  Philip ;  and  Cosmo,  who  foresaw  how  much  it  wouldf  alarm 
oim,  had  despatched  his  nephew  Ludoyico  de  Toledo  into  the  Netherlands 
tfiat  he  might  be  at  hand  to  observe  and  take  advantage  of  his  consterna- 
tion, before  the  first  impressioo  which  it  made  should  in  any  degree  abatau 
Cosmo  was  extremely  fortunate  in  tbe  choice  of  the  instrument  whom  he 
employed.  Toledo  waited,  with  patience,  until  he  discovered  with  c^v* 
taiioty,  that  Philip  had  received  such  intelli^nce  of  hb  uncle's  negotia- 
tions at  Rome,  as  must  have  filled  his  suspicious  mind  with  fear  ani 
jealousy;  and  tbencravinejan  audience,  he  required  payment  of  the  money 
which  had  been  borrowea  by  the  emperor,  in  the  most  earnest  and  peremp- 
tonr  terms.  In  uiging  that  point,  he  artfully  threw  out  several  dark  hint* 
am  arobig^uous  dec£ratk>ns,  concerning  thu  extremities  to  which  Cosmo 
m^gbt  be  driven  by  a  relusal  of  this  just  demand,  as  well  as  by  otbet 
grievances  of  which  he  had  good  reason  to  complain. 

Philip,  astonished  at  an  address  in  such  a  strain  finom  a  pnnce  so  far  his 
inferior  as  the  duke  of  Tiecany,  and  comparinff  what  he  now  heard  with 
tbe  informatkm  which  be  had  received  irom  itanr,  immediately  concluded 
that  Cosmo  had  veYitured  to  aisuro^  this  bold  and  unusual  tone  on  the 
prospect  of  his  omoo  with  France.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pope  and 
Henry  from  acquiring  an  ally,  wIks  by  his  abilities  as  well  as  tbe  situatico 
of  his  dotninions,  would  have  added  botb  imputation  and  strong  to  their 
confederacy,  he  oflfered  to  ^rant  Cosmo  the  investiture  of  Sienna,  if  he 
would  consent  to  accept  of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sums  due  to  him^ 
and  eng;agc  to  fumish  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  defence  of  Philip's 
territories  in  Italy,  against  anj  power  who  should  attack  them.  As  Sooo 
as  Cosmo  had  broi^t  Philip  to  make  this  concession,  which  was  tbe 
olject  of  all  hb  artifices  and  intrigues,  he  did  not  protract  the  negotiation 
hj  any  unnecessanr  del^,  or  any  excess  of  refinement,  but  closed  eagerly 
with  tbe  proposal,' and  Philip,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  hb  aoleal 
counsellors,  signed  a  treaty  with  bim  to  that  effect.* 

As  no  prince  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  hb  rights  than  Philip,  or  lea 
willing  to  relinqubh  any  territory  which  he  possessed,  by  what  tenure  soever 
he  held  it,  these  unusual  concessions  to  the  dukes  of  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
o^  which  he  wantonly  gave  up  countries,  in  acquiring  or  defending  whidi  t 
hs  father  had  employed  many  years,  and  wasted  much  blood  and  treasure, 
cannot  be  accounted  for  from  any  motive,  but  bis  superstitk)us  desire  of 
extricating  himself  out  of  the  war  which  he  had  been  forced  to  wage  against 
the  pope.  By  these  treaties,  however,  the  balance  of  power  aroon^  the 
Italian  states  was  poised  with  greater  equality,  and  rendered  less  variable 
than  it  had  been  since  it  received  the  first  violent  shock  from  the  invasioft 
of  Charles  VII L  of  France.  From  thb  period  Italy  ceased  to  be  tbe  gndk 
theatre,  on  which  the  mbnarcbs  of  Spain,  France,  and  Grermany,  contended 
lor  power  or  for  fame.  Their  dissensions  and  hostilities,  thoueb  as  frequent 
MM  violent  as  ever,  being  excited  by  new  objects,  stained  other  regions  of 
Europe  with  blood,  and  rendered  them  miserable,  in  their  turn,  by  tbe 
deyastatkxis  of  war. 
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The  duke  of  Guise  le  A  Rome  on  the  Mime  day  (Sept  ^]  that  bis  ad  v«r 
•ary  the  duke  uT  AJ va  made  his  humiliatiiii; 9uhmu»ion  to  the  cx>pe.  He  warn 
received  in  France  as  the  guardian  ani^el  ot'  the  kingrdonu  His  late  iil  suc- 
cess in  Italy  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  while  his  former  services,  pai  ticu.'aHj 
his  defence  of  Melz,  were  recounted  with  exaggera|ed  prai&e  ;  and  lie  was 
welcomed  in  every  city  through  which  he  passed,  as  tlie  restorer  of- publie 
security,  wIki,  ader  having  set  bounds  by  his  conduct  and  vaJour  to  the  vie 
toriiHis  anns  of  Charles  VT,  relumed  now,  at  the  call  of  his  country,  toche<J( 
the  formidablf  progress  of  Pbilip*s  power.  The  reception  which  he  ine( 
with  trom  Henry  was  no  less  cordial  and  honourable.  New  titles  wero 
invented,  and  new  dignities  created,  in  order  to  distinguish  him.  He  was 
appointed  lieutenant-general  in  chief  both  within  and  without  the  kingdooiy 
with  a  jurisdiction  almost  unlimited,  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  whidi  was 
possessed  by  the  king  himself.  Thus,  through  the  singular  felicity  which 
attended  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  the  miscarriage  of  their  own  schemes  con- 
tribtiled  to  aggrandize  them.  The  calamities  of  his  coiintry  and  the  iH 
conduct  of  his  rival  the  constable,  exalted  the  duke  of  Guise  to  a  lieight  of 
d%nity  and  power,  which  he  could  not  have  expected  to  attain  by  tlie  oxst 
fortunate  and  most  complete  success  of  his  own  ambitious  prefects. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  perform  something  suitable  to  the  high 
expectations  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  might  justify  the  extraordinair 
ooniideiice  which  the  king  had  imposed  in  him,  ordered  all  the  troops,  wliica 
could  be  got  together,  to  assemble  at  Compeigne.  Though  tiic  winter  was 
well  advaiKed,  and  had  set  in  with  extrefme  severity,  be  placed  himself  at 
their  head  and  took  the  field.  By  Henry's  activity  and  Ine  zeal  of  hb  sub- 
jects, so  many  soldiers  had  been  raised  in  the  kingdom,  and  such  consido^ 
able  reiiilbrcemenls  had  been  drawn  tVom  Gemiany  and  Switzerland,  as 
formed  an  army  respectable  even  In  t^ -eyes  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Philips 
alanned  at  seeing  it  put  in  motion  at  such  an  uncommon  season,  bcj^n  to 
tremble  tor  his  new  conquests,  particularly  St.  Qpmtin,  the  fortifications  of 
which  weie  hitherto  but  imperfectly  repaired. 

But  tlie  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  important  enterprise  ;  and  ato 
amusing  the  enemy  with  threatenii^  successively  difiercnt  towns  on  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  le(\,  and  invested  Calais 
with  his  whole  army  fJan.  1, 1568],  Calais  had  been  taken  by  the  Ex^ 
lish  under  Edward  III.  ami  was  the  fruit  of  that  monarch's  glorious  victoiy 
at  Crecy.  Bein^  the  only  place  that  they  retained  of  their  ancient  and 
extensive  terrilones  in  France,  and  which  opened  to  them,  at  all  times,  aa 
easy  and  secure  passage  into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom,  their  keeping  pos- 
session of  it  sootlied  the  pride  of  the  one  nation  as  much  as  it  mortified  ths 
vanity  of  the  other.  Its  situation  was  naturally  so  strong,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions deemed  so  impregnable,  that  no  monarch  of  France.  hoH'  adventurous 
soever,  had  been  bolcT  enough  to  attack  iL  Even  when  the  domestic 
•  strength  of  England  was  broken  and  exhausted  by  the  bkiody  wars  between 
the  bouses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  its  attention  entirely  diverted  from 
foreign  objects.  Calais  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unthreatened.  Mar^ 
and  her  council,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastics,  unacquainted  with  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  whose  whole  attention  was  turned  towards  extirpating 
heresy  out  of  *he  kingdom,  had  nM  only  neglected  to  take  any  precautions 
for  the  safety  of  this  important  place,  but  seemed  to  tliink  tlwt  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  strength  was  alone  suiticient  for  its  security.  Full  of  this  opminn, 
*hey  ventured,  even  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  continue  a  practice  which 
ibe  low  state  of  the  queen's  finances  had  introduced  in  limes  of  peace.  As 
the  country  adjacent  to  Calais  was  overflowed  during  the  winter,  and  the 
jnarshes  around  it  became  impassable,  except  by  one  avenue,  which  the 
hrts  of  Si,  Agatha  and  Newnham-bridge  commanded,  it  had  been  the  custom 
•f  the  English  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  the  g;arrIson  towards  the  end 
u  autumn,  and  to  replace  it  in  the  spring.    In  vain  did  Lord  VVentwortbt 
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Am  goTernor  of  Calais,  remonstrate  against  this  ill-timed  parsimony^  and 
represent  the  possibility  of  his  b/sii^  attacked  suddenly,  while  li^  had  iiqt 
troops  sulBcient  to  man  the  works.  r,he  privy-council  treated  these  remoD* 
atrances  with  scorn,  as  if  they  had  flowed  (rom  Ihe  timidity  or  tlie  rap»> 
ciousness  of  the  fiioverfK>r ;  and  some  of  them,  wiih  that  coiifiaence  which  if 
the  companion  of  ifirnorance,  boasted  that  they  would  defend  Calais  with 
their  white  rods  a^j^^nst  any  epemy  who  should  approach  tl  during:  winter.* 
In  yain  did  Philio,  who  had  passed  through  Calais  as  he  reiurned  frcn^ 
England  to  the  Netherlands,  Warn  the  queen  of  the  danger  to  which  it  waf 
exposed  ;  and  acquainting  her  with  what  was  necessary  for  its  security,  in 
Tarn  did  he  offer  to  reinforce  the  garrison  durine:  winter  with  a  detachment 
of  his  own  troops^  Mary*s  counsellors,  though  obsequioas  to  her  in  all 
points  wberehi  religbn  was  concerned,  distrusted,  as  n)uch  aS  the  rest  of 
their  countrymep,  everjr  propasition  that  came  from  her  husband ;  and  sus- 
pecting"  this  to  be  an  artifice  of  Philip's  in  order  to  gain  the  command  of  the 
town,  they  neglected  bis  intelligence,  declined  his  ofter,  and  lel\  C^lab  with 
less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  garrison  requisite  lor  its  defence. 

His  knowledge  of  this  enct>iiraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  venture  on  an 
enterprise,  that  surprised  his  own  countrymen  no  less  than  his  enemies  As 
be  knew  that  its  success  depended  on  conducting  his  operations  with  such 
rapidity  as  would  afford  the  English  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the 
town  by  sea,  and  prevent  Philip  from  giving  him  any  interruption  b^  land* 
he  pusned  the  attack  with  a  degree  of  vigour  little  known  m  carrying  on 
sieges  during  that  age.  He  drove  the  English  froni  fort  St.  A|palh;i;  at 
the  first  assault.  He  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  fort  of  Newnham-bridge 
aAer  defending  it  only  three  days.  He  took  the  castle  which  commanded 
the  harbour  by  storm ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  af\er  he  appeared  betore 
Calais,  compelled  the  governor  to  surrendetr,  as  his  feeble  ^rrison,  which 
did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  was  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  sustain* 
ingso  many  attacks,  an4  defending  such  extensive  works. 

The  duke  of  Guise^  without  allowing  the  English  time  to  recover  from 
the  consternation  occasioned  by  this  blow,  immediately  invested  Guisnes,  the 
garrison  of  whicht  though  more  numerous,  defended  itself  with  less  viffour» 
and  after  standing  one  brisk  assault,  gave  up  the  town.  The  casUe  of 
Hames  was  abandoned  by  the  troops  posted  there,  without  waiting  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  in  a  few  da^s  during  the  depth  of  winter,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
fatal  battle  of  St.  Qjjintin  had  so  depressed  the  sanguine  spirit  of  the  French, 
that  their  utmost  aim  was  to  protect  their  own  countiy,  without  dreaming 
of  makii^  conquests  on  the  enemyv  the  enterprising  valour  of  one  man  drove 
the  English  out  of  Calais,  aAer  they  had  held  it  two  hundred  and  ten  years, 
and  deprived  them  of  every  foot  of  land  in  ^  kin^om,  where  their  domi- 
nions had  been  once  very  extensive.  This  exploit*  at  the  same  time  that 
It  gave  a  hi^h  idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  France  to  all  Europe,  set 
the  duke  of  Guise,  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  far  above  all  the  generals 
of  the  age.  They  celebrated  his  conquests  with  immoderate  transporte  of 
|oy ;  while  the  English  gave  vent  to  all  the  passions  which  animate  a  high- 
spirited  people,  when  any  great  national  calamity  is  manifestly  owing  to  the 
dl  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Mary  and  her  ministers,  formerly  odious,  were 
now  contemptible  in  their  eyes.  All  the  terrors  of  her  severe  and  arbitrary 
adrninistration  could  not  restrain  them  from  uttering  execrations  and  threats 
against  those,  who,  having  wantonly  involved  the  nation  in  a  quarrel  wherein 
it  was  noways  intcrestea,  had  by  their  negligence  or  incapacity  brought 
irreparable  distress  on  their  country,  and  lost  the  most  valuable  possession 
be'«>r^fn^  to  the  Er^lish  crown. 

I'he  king  of  France  imitated^the  conduct  of  its  former  conqueror,  Edwani 
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DI.«  with  ragaid  to  Calais.  He  commanded  all  the  Engliafa  inhabitants  tD 
qait  the  town,  and  giving  their  bouses  to  his  own  sulnecti,  whdm  he  alltued 
to  settle  there  by  granting  them  various  immunities,  be  left  a  numerous  gap- 
risony  under  an  experienced  goremor,  for  thefir  defence.  After  this,  hii 
victorious  army  was  conducted  into  quarters  of  refreshmeot,  and  the  usual 
Inaction  of  winter  returned. 

During  these  various  operations,  Ferdinand  assembled  the  coHege  of 
•.ectors  at  Frankfort  FFeb.  i4j,  in  order  to  lajr  before  them  the  instnimoal 
vhereby  Charles  V.  nad  resigned  the  Imperial  crown,  and  transferred  it 
to  him.  This  he  had  hitherto  delayed  on  account  of  some  difficulties  whicb 
had  occurred  concerning  tlie  formalities  requisite  in  supplying  a  vacaocy 
occasioned  by  an  event,  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  tise 
emphe.  Ttiese  being  at  length  adjusted,  the  prifice  of  Orange  executed 
the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Charles ;  the  electois 
accepted  of  his  resignation ;  declared  Ferdir/jtnd  his  lawful  successor;  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  all  the  ensigns  ol  the  Imperial  dignity. 

But  when  the  new  emperor  sent  Gusman  his  chancellor  to  acquaint  tfie 
pope  with  this  transaction,  to  testify  his  reverence  towards  the  holy  see, 
and  to  signify  that,  according  to  form,  he  would  soon  despatch  an  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  to  treat  with  his  holiness  concemine  his  coronation ; 
Paul,  whom  neither  experience  nor  disappointments  could  teach  to  brine 
down  bis  \o(ty  ideas  of  the  papal  prerogative  to  such  a  moderate  standard 
as  suited  the  genius  of  the  times,  refused  to  admit  the  envoy  into  bis  pre- 
sence, and  declared  all  the  proceedings  at  Frankfort  irregular  and  invsJid. 
He  contended  that  the  pope,  as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  was  intrusted  with 
the  kej;s  both  of  spiritual  and  of  civil  government ;  that  from  him  the  Impe- 
rial jurisdiction  was  derived ;  that  though  his  predecessors  had  authorized 
the  electors  to  choose  an  emperor  whom  the  hoty  See  confirmed,  thb  priv^ 
lege  was  confined  to  those  cases  when  a  vacancy  was  occasioned  by  death ; 
that  the  instrument  of  Charles's  resignation  had  been  presented  in  an  im- 
proper court,  as  it  belonged  to  the  pope  alone  to  reject  or  to  accept  of  iL 
and  to  nominate  a  person  to  fill  the  Imperial  throne ;  that  setting  aside  afl 
these  objections,  Ferdinand's  election  faboured  under  two  defects  which 
alone  were  sufficient  to  render  it  void,  for  the  protestant  electors  had  bees 
admitted  to  vote,  though,  by  their  apostacy  finom  the  catholic  feith,  tbey  had 
forfeited  that  and  every  other  privilege  of  the  electoral  office ;  and  Ferdi- 
Dand,  by  ratifyine;  the  concessions  of  several  diets,  in  favour  of  heretics,  had 
lendered  himself  umvorthy  of  the  Imperial  dienity.  which  was  instituted 
for  the  protection,  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  church.  But  aAer  thunder- 
ing out  these  extravagant  maxims,  he  added,  with  an  appearance  of  coi^ 
descension,  that  if  Ferdinand  would  renounce  all  title  to  the  Imperial 
crown,  founded  on  the  election  at  Frankfort,  make  professions  of  repentance 
for  his  past  conduct,  and  supplicate  him,  with  due  humility,  to  confim 
Charles's  resignation,  as  well  as  his  own  assumption  to  the  empire,  be  might 
expect  every  mark  of  favour  from  his  paternal  clemency  and  goodness. 
Gusman,  though  he  had  foreseen  considerable  difficulties  in  hb  negotiatioQ 
with  the  pope,  little  expected  that  he  would  have  i^vived  those  antiquated 
and  wild  pretensions,  which  astonished  him  so  much  that  he  hardly  knew 
in  what  tone  he  ought  to  reply.  He  prudently  declined  entering  into  any 
controversy  concerning  the  nature  or  extent  Of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and 
confined  himself  to  the  political  considerations,  which  should  determine  the 
pope  to  recognise  an  emperor  already  in  possession,  he  endeavoured  to 

flace  them  in  such  a  light,  as  he  imagined  could  scarcely  fail  to  strike 
*aul,  if  he  were  not  altogether  blind  to  his  own  interest.  Philip  seconded 
Gusman's  arguments  with  great  earnestness,  by  an  ambassador  whom  be 
sent  to  Rome  on  puipose,  and  besought  the  pope  to  desist  from  claims  so 
unseasonable,  as  might  not  only  irritate  and  alarm  Ferdinand  and  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  bu*.  Tumbh  the  enemies  of  the  holy  see  with  a  new  reason 
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far  f«pre»atffg:  Us  JkiritdictioQ  to  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  prince^ 
and  aubreraife  of  all  civil  aut)ioritjr.  But  Paul,  who  deemed  it  a  crime  to 
attend  to  uiy  comidenition  suggested  by  human  prudence  or  policy,  whea 
he  thought  himself  called  upon  to  assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  papal  sec^ 
mnatned  inflexible ;  and  during  his  pontifica|ie»  Ferdinand  was  not  ackaow 
ledgjed  as  emperor  b^  tbe  oourt  of  Rome.* 

While  HenrjT  was  intent  upon  his  preparations  for  the  approaching  cam- 
paign, he  received  acccMJOts  of  the  issue  of  his  negotiations  in  Scotland 
Long  experience  having  at  last  taught  the  Scots  the  imprudence  of  involving 
their  country  in  every  quarrel  between  France  and  England,  neither  the 
solicitations  of  the  French  ambassadoc,  ndr  the  address  and  authority  of  the 
queen  regent,  could  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms  agamst  a  kingdom  with 
which -they  were  at  peace.  On  thb  occasion,  the  ardour  of  a  martial  nobility. 
»id  of  a  turbulent  people  was  restrained  by  record  (or  the  public  interest  and 
tranquillity,  which  in  tbrmer  deliberations  of  this  kind  nad  been  seklom 
attended  to  by -a  nation  always  prone  to  rush  into  eveiy  new  war.  But 
though  the  Scots  adhered  with  steadiness  to.  then'  pacific  system,  thejr  were 
extremely  ready  to  gratify  the  French  king  in  another  particular  which  he 
bad  given  in  chaige  to  his  ambassador. 

The  youne  queen  of  Scots  had  been  affianced  to  the  dauphin  in  the  jeM 
one  thousanafive  hundred  and  forty-e^t,  and  having  been  educated  since 
that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  me  had  grown  np  to  be  the  most  amiable, 
and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses  of  that  age.  Heniy  demanded- 
ibe  consent  of  her  subiects  to  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  and  a  parli»* 
ment,  which  was  held  for  that  purpose,  appcMnted  eight  commissioners  to 
represent  the  wtiole  body  of  the  nation  at  that  solemnity,  with  power  to 
sigh  such  deeds  as  might  be  requisite  before  it  was  concluded.  In  settling 
the  articles  of  the  marriage,  tbe  Scots  took  every  precaution  that  prudence 
could  dictate,  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
coontiy ;  while  the  French  used  every  art  to  secure  to  the  dauphin  the  con- 
duct of  affairs  during  the  queen's  life,  and  the  succession  of  tne  crown  o» 
the  event  of  her  demise.  [April  14.]  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
pomp  suitable  to  tbe  di^ty  of  tbe  parties,  and  tlie  m^ificence  of  a  court 
at  timt  tirpe  the  most  s^odid  in  Europe.f  Thus  Henry,  In  the  ccurse  of 
a  few  months,  had  the  glory  of  reooveriry  an  important  possession  which 
had  anciently  bekiagea  to  tbe  crown  ot  France,  and  of  adding  to  it  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  kingdom.  By  this  event,  too,  the  duke  of  Guise 
acquired  new  consideration  and  importance ;  the  marris^  of  his  niece  to 
the  apparent  heir  of  tbe  crown,  raising  him  so  far  above  the  condition  of 
other  sutnects,  that  the  credit  which  he  had  gained  by  his  great  actions, 
seemed  thereby  lo  be  rendered  no  leas  permanent  than  it  was  extensive. 

When  the  campaign  opened  soon  after  the  dauphin's  marriage,  the  duke 
of  Guise  was  phu:ea  at  the  liead  of  the  army,  with  the  same  unlimited 
powers  as  ibrmeriy.  Henry  had  received  such  liberal  supplies  from  his 
sntvects,  that  the  troops  under  his  command  were  both  numerous  and  well 
appointed;  while  Philip,  exhausted  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  pro* 
eeoingyear,  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  so  many  of  his  forces  during  the 
winter,  that  he-  could  not  bring  an  army  into  the  field  capable  of  making 
head  against  the  enemy.  The  duke  ot  Guise  did  not  lose  the  favourable 
opportunity  which  hk  superiority  afforded  him.  He  invested  Thionville  in 
the  diitchy  of  Luxemburg,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherbods,  and  of  great  importance  to  France  by  its  neighbourhood  to 
Metx;  and,  notwitMandin^  the  obstinate  valour  with  which  it  wae 
defended,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  [June  23]  aAer  a  skige  of  three  weeks.^ 

fiat  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  which  it  wasex{»eeted  would  lead  (n 
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%^hksr  conqti«st9»  was  more  than  oounterfoolanced  by  an  CTent  which  hap- 
pened in  another  pari  of  the  Low4^ountfi<8.  The  marechal  de  Tenne^ 
|;u\  PHKir  of  Calais,  having  penetrated  into  Flanders  without  oppositKiOy 
mvesteti  Dunkirk  with  an  arm^r  ot*  fourteen  thousand  nnen,  and  took  it  bf 
storm  on  the  (if\h  day  of  the  siege.  Hence  he  advanced  towards  Nieti> 
port,  which  must  have  soon  fallen  into  his  hands,  if  the  approach  of  the 
coimt  of  E^nont  with  a  superior  army  had  not  made  it  prudent  to  retreat. 
The  French  troops  were  so  much  encumbered  wKh  the  booty  which  th^ 
ha'l  ^«)t  at  Dtmkirk,  or  by  ravaein^c  the  open  country,  that  they  moved 
dowly ;  and  EsriniNit,  who  had  left  bis  heavy  baggage  and  artillery  behind 
him,  marched  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  came  up  with  them  near  Oravc- 
lines  afwi  attacked  them  with  the  utmost  imj^etuosity.  De  Termes,  who 
bad  the  choice  of  the  ground,  havinij^  posted  his  troops  'o  advantitge  in  the 
an«:le  fonned  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  the  sea,  received  him  with 
great  finnness.  Victory  remained  for  some  time  in  suspense,  the  desperate 
valour  of  tlie  French,  who  foresaw  the  unavoidable  destruction  that  most 
Ibllow  upon  a  'rout  in  an  enemy's  country,  counterbalanced  the  supenor 
nutiiher  of  the  Flemings,  when  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  human  pru- 
dence does  not  extend,  decided  the  contest  in  (avoiir  of  the  latter.  A 
squndrtui  of  E^iglish  ships  of  war,  which  was  cniisin^r  on  the  coast,  beinff 
dniwn  by  the  noise  of  the  firing  towards  the  plaqe  of  engagement,  entered 
the  river  An,  and  tumtr^  its  great  guns  against  the  right  wing  of  the  French, 
with  such  effect,  as  immediately  broke  that  body,  and  spread  terror  and 
'^ontusion  through  the  whole  army.  The  FlemnijgSy  to  whom  assistance, 
so  unexpected,  and  so  seasonable,  gave  fresh  spirit,  redoubled  their  efforts, 
tliat  they  might  not  lose  the  advantage  which  fortune  had  presented  thenu 
or  give  the  enemy  time  to  recover  from  ttieir  consternation,  and  the  rout  of 
the  French  soon  became  universal.  Near  two  thousand  were  killed  on  the 
spot ;  a  greater  number  fell  by  the  hands  of  4he  peasants,  who,  in  revem 
for  the  cruelly  with  which  their  country  had  been  plundered,  pursued  the 
(bgitives,  and  massacred  them  without  merey;  the  rest  were  taken  pri- 
soners together  with  De  Termes  their  general,  and  many  officers  of 
distinctioii.* 

This  sienal  victory,  for  which  the  count  of  C^mont  was  afterwards  so  iU 
requited  by  Philip,  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  relinquish  all  other 
schemes,  atid  to  hasten  towards  the  frontier  of  Picardy,  that  he  might  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  province.  This  disaster,  however, 
reflected  new  lustre  on  hi:»  reputation,  and  once  more  turned  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  towards  him,  as  the  only  general  on  whose  arms  Tictory  always 
attended,  and  in  whose  conduct,  as  well  as  good  fortune,  they  'could  con- 
fide in  every  danger.  Henry  reinforced  the  duke  of  Guise's  army  with 
so  many  troops  drawn  from  the  adjacent  garrisons,  that  it  soon  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  men.  That  of  the  enemy,  after  the  junction  of  Elgrmoot  with 
tiie  duke  of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in  number.  I'hey  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  one  another;  and  each  monarch  haviB| 
joined  his  respective  armjr,  it  was  expected^  after  the  vicissitudes  of  gooa 
and  bad  success  during  this  and  the  former  campaign,  that  a  decisive  luittle 
would  at  last  determine,  which  of  the  rivals  should  take  the  ascendant  for 
the  future,  and  ^ive  law  to  Europe.  But  though  both  had  it  in  their 
power,  neither  ot  them  discovered  arw  inclination  to  bring  the  determina- 
tion of  such  an  important  point  to  depend  upon  the  uncertain  issue  of  t 
tingle  battle.  The  fatal  engagements  at  St.  Quintin  and  Gravelines  wers 
loo  recent  to  be  so  soon  forgotten,  and  the  prospect  of  encountering  the  same 
troops,  commanded  by  the  same  generals  who  had  twice  triumphed  over 
his  arms,  inspired  Henry  with  a  degree  of  caution  which  was  not  common 
to  him.    Fhilipy  of  a  genius  averse  to  bold  (^rations  in  war,  naturally 
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leaned  lo  cautipus  measures,  and  was  not  disposed  to  hazard  any  ihkm 
against  a  gerleraf  so  fortunate  and  successful  as  (he  duke  of  Guise.  EoJi 
monarchSf  as  K  hy  aereenr^entt  stowi  on  the  defensive,  and  (brtiiyinf^  iheir 
caiinps  careftiUy,  avoiaed  every  skirmish  or  rencounter  that  might  bring  on 
a  general  engagement 

While  the  armies  contjtiued  in  this  inaction,  peace  began  to  be  men- 
tKNied  in  each  camp,  and  both  Henry  and  Philip  discovered  an  inclination 
to  listen  to  any  .overture  that  tendea  to  re-establish  it.  The  kingdoms  of 
France  ^nd  Spain  had  been  enj^aged  ilurir^  half  a  century  in  almost  con* 
timial  warsf  carried  on  at  mat  expense,  ana  productive  of  no  considerable 
advantsu^  to  either.  Exhausted  by  extraordinary  and  unceasing  efforts, 
whicii  (ar  exceeded  those  to  which  the  nations  of  Europe  had  been  accus- 
tomed before  the  rivalship  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  i.,  both 
nations  lunged  so  much  for  an  interval  of  repose,  in  order  to  recruit  their 
•trct^cth,  that  their  sovereigns  drew  from  them  with  difficulty  the  supplies 
necf^isnry  for  carryir^  on  hostilities.  The  private-  inclinations  of  both  the 
kings  concurred  with  those  of  their  people.  Philip  was  prompted  to  wish 
for  peace  by  his  fond  diisire  of  r^turnir^  to  ^pain^  Accustomed  from  bis 
infancy  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  that  country,  he  was  attached  to  it 
with  such  extreme  predilection,  that  he  never  felt  himself  at  ease  in  any 
other  part  of  his  dominions.  But  as  he  could  not  quit  the  Low-Countries, 
either  with  decency  or  safety,  and  venture  on  a  voyage  to  Spain  durinj^ 
the^continuance  of  war,  the  prospect  of  a  pacification  which  would  put  it 
in  his  power  to  execute  his  favourite  schema,  was  h^hly  acceptable. 
Henry  was  no  less  desirous  of  beinjc  delivered  from  the  burden  ana  occu- 
pations of  war,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  turn  all  his  attentioi),  and 
bend  the  whole  force  of  his  government,  towards  suppressing  the  opinions 
of  the  refoicroers,  which  were  spreading  with  such  rapidity  in  Paris  and 
other  great  towns  of  France,  that  they  began  to  grow  formidable  to  the 
established  church. 

Resides  these  public  and  avowed  considerations,  ansir^  from  the  state 
of  the  two  hostile  kingdoms,  or  from  the  wishes  of  their  respective 
monarchs,  there  was  a  secret  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  court  of  France, 
which  contributed  as  much  as  either  of  the  other*  to  hasten  and  to  facilitate 
the  negotiation  of  a  peace.  The  constable  Montmorency,  during  his  cap> 
tivity,  beheld  the  rapid  success  and  growing  favour  of  the  duke  of  Guise 
with  the  envy  natural  to  a  rival.  Every  advantage  gained  by  the  princes 
of  Lorrain  he  considered  as  a  fresh  wound  to  his  own  reputation,  and  he 
knew  with  what  malevolent  address^  it  would  be  improved  to  diminish  hit 
credit  with  the  king,  and  to  augment  that  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  These 
arts,  he  was  afraid,  might,  by  degrees,  work  on  the  easy  and  ductile  mind 
of  Henry,  so  as  to  efface  all  remains  of  his  ancient  affection  towards  him* 
ielf.  But  he  could  not  discover  any  remedy  for  this,  unless  he  were 
allowed  to  return  home,  that  he  might  try  whether  by  his  presence  he 
could  defeat  the  artifices  pf  his  enemies,  and  revive  those  warm  and  tender 
sentiments  which  had  long  attached  Henry  to  him,  with  a  confidence  so 
entire,  as  resembled  rather  the  cordiality  of  private  friendship,  than  the 
odd  and  selfish  connection  between  a  monan:h  and  one  of  his  courtiers. 
Wiiile  Montmorency  was  forming  schemes  and  wishes  for  his  return  to 
France  with  much  anxiety  of  mind,  but  little  hope  of  success,  an  unex- 
pected incident  prepared  the  way  fot  it.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who 
kid  shared  with  his  brother  in  the  kind's  favour,  and  participated  of  the 
power  which  that  conferred,  did  not  bear  prosperity  with  the  same  dis- 
cretion as  the  duke  of  Guise.  Intoxicated  with  their  good  fortune,  he 
btpji  how  much  they  had  been  indebted  for  their  present  elevatkm  to 
their  connexions  with  the'dutchess  of  Valentinois,  ana  vainly  ascribed  all 
lo  the  extmordinary  merit  of  their  family.  This  led  htm  not  onl^  to 
Oif lect  his  benefactress,  but  to  thwart  her  schemes,  and  to  talk  with  a 
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•ircastic  liber^  of  hm  chancter  and  penoo.  That  singidar  woman»  i^o^ 
if  we  may  believe  oohtemporaiy  writers,  retained  the  beauty  and  chaiaa 
of  Touth  at  the  age  of  threescore,  and  on  whom  it  is  certain  that  Henj 
■tin  doated  with  all  the  ibodness  of  love»  felt  this  vo^wj  with  aeoBibili^ 
and  set  herself  with  eagerness  to  inflict  the  ven^ance  woico  it  merited. 
Ai  there  w<*s  no  method  of  supplaotiiiff  the  pnoces  oi  Lorrain  ao  effi^ 
tualij^  as  by  a  coalition  <A  interests  with  the  con8table»  she  psoposed  the 
narriage  ot  her  mmldaughter  with  one  of  his  sqi»»  as  the  hood  of  their 
luture  union ;  and  Montdoorency  readily  gave  hb  consent  to  the  matclL 
Pdving  thus  cemented  their  ailiance,  the  dutchess  employed  all  her  influx 
eoce  wid^  the  king,  in  order  to  oonfirrobis  inclinations  towards  l^eace,  and 
icduce  him  to  take  the  steps  necessaiy  for  attaining  it  She  insinuated 
that  any  overture  of  that  kind  would  come  with  great  propriety  from  the 
constable,  and  if  intnisted  to  the  conduct  of  his  pnidMice»  could  hardly 
&il  of  success. 

Heniy,  long  accustomed  to  commit  all  affiurs  of  importance  to  the 
manngement  of- the  constable,  and  needing  only  this  encouragement  ta 
fetum  to  his  ancient  habits,  wrote  to  him  immediately  with  his  usosl 
fkmiliarity  andafiection,emi>owerinff  him  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  fint 

Stportumty  of  sounding  Philip  and  his  ministers  with  regard  to  peace, 
ontmorency  made  his  appKciaiticNi  to  Philip  by  the  most  proper  channeL 
He  opened  himself  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who,  notwithstandu^  the  hkh 
command  to  which  be  had  b^en  raised[,  and  the  militaijy  gloij  which  Be 
had  acquired  in  the  Spanish  service,  was  weary  of  remainiqg  in  en'le,  and 
languished  to  return  into  his  paternal  dominions.  As  there  was  no  prospect 
of  his  recovering  possession  of  them  by  force  of  arms,  be  considered  a  defi- 
Mtive  treaty  oT  peace  between  France  and  Spain  as  the  only  event  hr 
which  he  could  nope  to  obtain  restitution.  Being  no  strange  to  Philip^s 
private  wishes  with  regard  to  peace,  he  easily  prevailed  on  him  not  omj 
to  discover  a  disposition  on  his  part  towards  accommodatioo,  but  to  penoil 
Montmorency  to  return,  on  his  parole,  to  France,  that  he  miffht  cononn  his 
own  sovereign  in  his  pacific  sentiments.  Henry  received  the  constable 
wHh  the  most  flattering  marks  of  r^rd ;  absence,  instead  of  having  abated 
or  extinguished  the  monarch's  friendship,  seemed  to  have  given  it  new 
ardoujT.  Montmorency,  from  the  moment  of  l^s  appearance  tu  court, 
Msumed«  if  possible,  a  h^her  place  than  ever  in  his  aBectbn,  and  a  more 
perfect  ascendant  over  his  mind.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain  and  the  duke  «f 
Guise  prudently  gave  wi^  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  strong  (or  them  to  oppose, 
and  confining  themselves  to  their  proper  departments,  permitted,  withsii 
any  struggle,  the  constable  and  dutcness  of  Valentinois  to  direct  pufc^ 
afioira  at  their  pleasure.  Tliey  soon  prevailed  en  the  kmg  to  nominate 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace,  rnilip  did  the  same.  The  abbey  cf 
Cercamp  was  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  congress ;  and  all  militaiy  operatMOi 
were  immediately  terminated  by  a  suspension  of  arms. 

While  these  preliminary  steps  were  takinffv  t<iwards  a  treaty  which 
restorud  tranquillity  to  £urope,  Charl^  V.,  %\lK)6e  ambition  baa  so  hag 
disturbed  it,  ended  his  days  in  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Justus.  When  Charles 
entered  this  retreat,  he  formed  such  a  plan  of  life  for  himself  as  would 
have  suited  the  condition  of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  moderate  ibituoe 
His  table  was  neat,  but  plain ;  bis  domestfcs  few ;  his  intercourse  with 
Ihcm  familiar ;  all  the  cumbersome  and  ceremonious  k)rms  of  attendance 
on  his  person  were  entirely  abolished,  as  destructive  of  that  social  ease  and 
tauiquillity  which  he  courted,  in  order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his  daySL 
As  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  together  with  his  deliverance  finom  the  ba^ 
dens  and  cares  of  government,  procured  him,  at  first,  a  considerable  remir 
skm  from  the  acute  pains  with  which  he  had  been  loiv^  tormeoled ;  hs 
Mjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfaction  in  this  homble  solitude^  than 
ill  bis  grandeur  had  «ftr  yielded  him.    The  ambitioua  thoughts  aod 
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pit^ec!*  which  had  so  lon^  engrossed  and  disquieted  him.  were  quite 
effaced  from  his  mind ;  far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  political  trans- 
actions of  the  princes  of  Europe,  be  restrained, nis  curiosity  even  from  anv 
inquiry  concemine  them ;  ana  be  seemed  to  view  the  bus^r  scene  which 
he  had  abandoned  with  all  the  contempt  and  indifference  arising  from  his 
HK>rough  experience  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as  (ram  the  pleasing  reflection  oi 
having  didentaogled  himself  from  its  cares. 

Other  amusements  and  other  objects  now  occupied  him.  Sometimes  he 
cultivated  the  plants  in  his  garden  with  his  own  hands :  sometimes  he  rode 
out  to  the  neighboiuing  wood  on  a  little  horse,  the  onl^r  one  That  he  kept, 
attended  by  a  8ins:le  servant  on  loot.  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to 
his  apartment,  whioh  oden  happened,  and  deprived  hira  of  these  more 
active  recreations,  he  either  admitted  a  few  grentlemen  who  resided  near 
the  monastery  to  visit  him,  and  entertained  thtfm  familiarly  at  his  table ; 
or  be  employed  himself  in  studying;  mechanical  principles,  and  in  forming 
curious  works  of  mechanism,  of  wbich  he  bad  alway^  been  remarkably 
Ibnd,  and  to  which  his  genius  was  peculiariy  turned.  With  this  view  He 
had  engaged  Turriano,  one  of  the  most  ira^enious  artists  of  that  age,  to 
accompany  him  in  hb  retreat.  He  laboured  together  with  him  m  framing 
models  of  the  most  useful  machines,  as  well  as  in  makine;  experiments 
with  regard  to  their  respective  powers,  and  it  was  not  seldom  that  the 
ideas  ofthe  monarch  assisted  or  perfected  the  inventions  of  the  artist.  He 
relieved  his  mind,  at  intervals,  with  slighter  and  more  fantastic  works  of 
mechanism,  in  fashioning  puppets,  which,  by  the  structure  of  internal 
spnr^  mimicked  the  gestures  and  actions  ofmen,  to  the  astonishment  ot 
the  Ignorant  monks,  whc^  beholding  movements  which  they  could  not 
comprehend,  sometimes  distrusted  their  own  senses,  and  sometimes  sus- 
pected Charles  and  Turriano  of  being  in  compact  with  invisible  powers. 
lie  was  particularly  curious  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  clocks  and 
watches ;  and  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring 
any  tvrp  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  surprise  as  well  as  regret,  on  his  own  iblly.  in  having  bestowed  so 
much  time  and  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  ot  bringing  mankind  (o  a 
precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  concerning  the  profound  and  mysterious 
doctrines  of  religion. 

But  in  what  manner  soever  Charies  disposed  of  the  rest  of  his  time,  he 
coQistanlly  reserved  a  considerable  |)ortion  of  it  for  religious  exercises. 
He  regularly  attended  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  every 
mominfi;  ana  evening ;  he  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  books  of  devotion, 
partioiiarly  the  wonis  of  St.  Augustin,  and  St  Bema^ ;  and  conversed 
much  with  his  confessor,  and  the  prior  ol  the  monastery,  on  pious  subjects. 
Thus  did  Charles  pass  the  first  year  of  his  retreat,  in  a  manner  not  unbe- 
coming a  man  perfectly  disengaged  from  the  aflisiirs  of  the  present  life,  and 
standing  on  the  confines  of  a  iuture  world ;  either  in  innocent  amusements, 
which  soothed  his  pains,  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out  with  excessive 
application  to  business ;  or  in  devout  occupations,  which  he  deemed  necea- 
iai7  in  preparing  for  another  state. 

But  about  six  months  before  his  death,  the  eout,  after  a  k>nger  Intermis* 
•fen  than  usual,  returned  with  a  proportional  increase  of  violence.  His 
ihattered, constitution  had  not  vigour  enough  remaining  to  withstand  such 
a  shock.  It  enfeebled  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body,  and  from  this  period 
we  hardly  discern  any  traces  of  that  sound  and  masculine  understandipg. 
which  distinguished  Chsirles  among:  hb  contemporaries.  An  illiberal  hSi 
aiuid  superstition  depressed  hb  spirit  He  had  no  relish  for  amusements 
ot  any  kmd.  He  endeavoured  to  conform,  in  his  manner  of  living,  to  all 
the  rigour  of  monastic  austerity.  He  desired  no  other  society  than  that  o. 
oaonks,  and  was  almost  continually  employed  with  them  in  chantinr  the 
hymns  of  the  Missal.    As  an  expiation  for  his  sins,  he  gave  himseU  Xtm 
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discipline  in  secret  with  such  severity,  that  the  whip  of  cords  which  be 
employed  as  the  instniinent  of  his  punishment,  was  iound  after  his  decease 
lilted  with  his  blood.  Noir  was  be  satisfied  with  these  acts  of  mortifica- 
tion, which,  however  severe,  were  not  unexampled.  The  timorous  and 
dtstrustful  solicitude  which  always  accompanies  superstition,  still  continued 
lo  disquiet  him,  and  depreciating  all  tlie  devout  exercises  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim  at  something  extraordinaiy, 
At  some  new  and  singular  act  of  piety  that  would  display  his  zeal,  and 
merit  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  act  on  which  he  fixed  was  as  wild  and 
imcommoD  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a  weak  and  disor- 
dered fancy.  He  resolved  to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before  his  death. 
He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of^lhe  monastery.  His 
domestics  marched  thither  in  funeral  procession,  with  black  tapei^  in  their 
hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  w^s  laid  in  his  coffin  wiA 
much  solemnity.  ,  The  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles 
Joined  in  the  pray'ers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  min- 
glii^  his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if  they  had  been 
celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The  ceremony  closed  with  sprinkling  holy 
water  on  the  coffin  in  the  usual  form,  and  all  the  assistants  retiring,  tM 
doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.  Then  Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of  those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a 
singular  solemnity  was  calculated  to  iaspire.  But  either  the  (atig^injt 
length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impression  which  this  image  of  death  left 
on  his  mind,  affected  him  so  much,  that  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  resist  its  violence,  and  he  expired 
on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  after  a  life  of  fifty-eight  yeais,  six 
monlbs,  and  twenty-five  days.* 

As  Charles  was  the  first  prince  of  the  age  in  rank  and  d^ity,  the  put 
which  he  acted,  whether  we  consider  the  greatness,  the  variety,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  bis  undertakings,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  from  an  atten- 
tive observation  of  his  conduct,  not  from  the  exaggerated  praises  of  the 
Spanish  historians,  or  the  undistin^ishing  censure  of  the  French,  that  a 
just  jdea  of  Charles's  genius  and  abilities  ts  to  be  collected.    He  possessed 

3ualities  so  peculiar,  that  they  strongly  mark  his  character,  and  not  only 
istinguish  him  from  the  princes  who  were  his  contemporaries,  but  account 
for  that  superiority  over  them  which  he  so  long  maintained.  In  forming 
his  schemes,  he  was,  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  habit,  cautious  and  consider- 
ate. Bom  with  talents  which  unfolded  themselves  slowly,  and  were  late 
in  attaining  to  maturity,  he  w^s  accustomed  to  ponder  eveiy  subject  that 
demanded  his  consideration,  with  a  careful  and  deliberate  attention.  He 
bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and  dwelling  upon  it  with  t 
serious  application,  undiverted  by  pleasure,  and  hardly  relaxed  by  any 
amusement,  he  revolved  it,  in  silence,  in  his  own  breast.  He  then  com- 
municated the  matter  to  his  ministers,  and  after  hearimr  their  opinions,  took 
his  resolution  with  a  decisive  firmness,  which  seldom  follows  such  slow  and 
seemingly  hesitating  consultations.  Of  consequence,  Charles's  measures, 
instead  of  resembling  the  desultoiy  and  irregular  sallies  of  Henry  Vlil. 
or  Francis  I.,  had  the  appearance  of  a  consistent  system,  in  which  aH  the 

Sarts  were  arransred,  all  the  effects  were  foreseen,  and  even  evciy  acci- 
ent  was  providea  for.  His  promptitude  in  execution  was  no  less  remaril- 
able  than  nis  patience  in  delioeration.  He  did  not  discover  greater  saga- 
city in  his  choice  of  the  measures  which  it  is  proper  to  punue,  than  fst- 
(IL^y  of  genius  in  findir^  out  the  means  for  rendenne  hb  pursuit  of  them 
successful.  Though  he  had  naturaUy  so  little  of  the  martial  turn,  that 
during  the  most  araent  and  bustling  period  of  life,  he  remained  in  ^ 

•  Suada  de  Bello  Beig.  lib.  i.  p.  tl.    Thuan.  733.    Candor,  tt.  0(19^  itc    Mlniana  Conlio.  Blan- 
aBB,  vol.  kv.  SIS.    Vera  j  Zunlga  Vkla  dc  Carloa,  p.  IJl. 
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cabfmt  inactinu  jet  when  he  chose  at  length  to  appear  at  the  head  of  hfc 
'armies,  his  mind  was  so  formed  for  visporuus  exertions  in  eveir  direction, 
that  he  acquired  such  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  such  talents  for 
command,  as  rendered  him  equal  in  reputation  and  success  to  the  most  able 
renerals  of  the  aee.  But  Chai*i^s  possessed,  in  the  most  eminent  degree, 
me  science  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  monarch,  that  of 
knowing  men,  and  of  adapting  their  talents  to  the  various  departments 
which  he  allotted  to  them.  From  the  death  of  Chievres  to  the  end  of  hiii 
le^n,  he  employed  no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister  in  the  cabinet,  no 
ambassador  to  a  foreign  court,  no  governor  of  a  province,  whose  abilities 
were  inadequate  to  tire  trust  which  he  reposed  in  them.  Though  desti- 
tute of  that  bewitching  affability  of  manners,  which  gained  Francis  the 
hearts  of  all  who  appioached  his  person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  virtues 
which  secure  fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  unbounded  confidence 
m  his  generals ;  he  rewarded  their  services  with  munificence ;  he  neither 
envied  their  fame,  nor  discovered  any  jealousy  of  their  power.  Almost 
all  the  senerals  who  conducted  his  armies,  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
those  illustrious  personages  who  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  of 
militaiy  glory ;  and  his  advantag^es  over  his  rivals  are  to  be  ascribed  so 
manifestly  to  the  superior  abilities  of  the  commanders  whom  he  set  in 
opposition  to  them,  that  this  might  seem  to  detract,  in  some  degreo.  from 
his  own  merit,  if  the  talent  of  discoverii^,  and  steadiness  m  employing 
•uch  instrumeilts  were  not  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  a  capacity  for 
government. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political  character  which  must 
considerably  abate  the  admiration  due  to  his  extraordinary  talents. 
Charles's  ambition  was  insatiable ;  and  though  there  seems  to  be  no  foun- 
dation for  an  opinion  prevalent  in  his  own  age,  that  he  bad  formed  the  chi- 
merical project  of  establishing  a  universal  monarchy  in  Ekirope,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  desire  of  being  distinguished  as  a  conqueror  involved  him  in 
continual  wars,  which  not  only  exhausted  and  dppiressed  his  subjects,  but 
left  him  little  leisure  for  givir^  attention  to  the  inteiior  police  and  improve- 
ment of  his  kiiydoms,  the  great  objects  of  every  prince  who  makes  the 
happiness  of  his  people  the  end  of  his  government.  Charles^  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  having  added  the  Imperial  crown  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  and  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bur- 
gundy, this  opened  to  him  such  a  vast  fie/d  of  enterprise,  and  engaged  him 
m  schemes  so  complicated  as  well  as  arduou?,  that  feeling  bis  power  to  be 
unequal  to  the  execution  of  tbem,/he  had  often  recourse  to  low  artifices, 
unbecoming  his  superior  talents,  and  sometimes  ventured  on  such  devia- 
tkxis  from  integrity,  as  were  dishonourable  in  a  great  prince.  His  insi- 
dious and  frauckiient  policy  appeared  more  conspicuous,  and  was  rendered 
more  odious  by  a  comparison  with  the  open  and  undesigning  character  ot 
his  contemporaries  Francis  I.  and  Henrv  VHI.  This  difference,  though 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  diversity  of  their  tempers,  must  be  ascribed  in 
some  degree,  to  such  an  opposition  in  the  principles  of  their  political  con- 
duct as  afibrds  some  excuse  for  this  defect  in  Charies's  behaviour,  thoi^h  it 
cannot  serve  as  a  justification  of  it.  Francis  and  Henry  seldom  acted  but 
horn  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  and  rushed  headlong  towards  the  otject 
in  view.  C^ries*s  measures,  being  the  result  of  cool  reflection,  were  dis- 
posed into  a  regular  system,  and  carried  on  upon  a  concerted  plan.  Per- 
sons who  act  in  the  former  manner,  naturally  pursue  the  end  in  view,  with- 
out assaming  any  disguise,  or  displaying  much  address.  Such  as  hold  the 
latter  course,  are  apt,  in  formii^,  as  well  as  in  executing  their  desiens.  to 
empkiy  such  refinements  a^  always  lead  to  artifice  in  conduct,  and  often 
d^enerate  into  deceit 

The  circumstances  transmitted  to  us,  with  respect  to  Charies*8  private 
dBportment  and  character,  aj«  fewer  and  less  interestinii^,  th»  might  have 
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been  expected  from  the  great  number  of  aulbon  wbo  bave  undertaken  to 
wiite  an  account  of  hi&  life.  These  are  not  the  object  of  tbis  bistolyt 
which  aims  more  at  representing  the  ^at  transactions  of  the  rei^  of 
Charles  V.,  and  pointing  out  the  mahner  m  which  thej  aflfected  the  political 
State  of  £*jropey  than  at  delineating  hb  private  virtues  or  defects. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spam,  and  England,  continued  their 
conferences  at  Cercamp ;  and  though  each  of  them,  with  the  usual  art  of 
negotiators,  made  at  mat  very  high  demands  in  the  name  of  their  respect- 
ive courts,  yet  as  they  were  ail  equally  desirous  of  peace,  they  would 
have  consented  reciprocally  to  such  abatements  and  restrictions  of  their 
claims,  aK  must  have  removed  every  obstacle  to  an  accommodation.  The 
death  of  Charles  V.  was  a  new  motive  with  Philip  to  hasten  the  concha 
sion  of  a  treaty,  as  it  increased  his  impatience  for  returning  into  Spaiiy 
where  there  was  now  no  person  greater  or  more  ilhistrioos  than  btmseU. 
But  in  spile  of  the  concurring  wishes  of  all  the  parties  interested,  an  event 
happened  which  occasioned  an  unavoidable  delay  in  their  negotiations. 
About  a  month  after  the  openine  of  the  conferences  at  Cercamp,  Mary  of 
England  ended  her  short  and  inglorious  reign  [Nov.  17],  and  Elizabeth,  her 
sister,  was  inunediatejy  proclaimed  queen  with  universal  joy.  As  the 
powers  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  expired  on  the  death  of  their  mis- 
tress, they  could  not  proceed  until  they  received  a  commission  and  instruc- 
tions from  their  new  sovereign. 

Hemr  and  Philip  beheld  Elizabeth's  elevation  to  the  throne  with  eoual 
solkituae.  As  during  Mary's  jealous  administration,  under  the  most  oiffi- 
cwk  circumstances,  and  in  a  situation  extremely  delicate,  that  princess  bad 
conducted  herself  with  prudence  and  address  lar  exceeding  her  years,  they 
had  conceived  a  hkh  idea  of  her  abilities,  and  already  ibrmed  expectations 
of  a  reign  very  diBerent  from  that  of  her  sister.  Equally  sensible  of  the 
importance  ot^ainirac  her  favour,  both  monarchsset  themselves  with  emu- 
lation to  court  it,  and  employed  every  art  in  order  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  her  confidence.  Each  of  them  had  something  meritorious,  with  regard 
to  Elizabeth,  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf.  Henry  had  offered  her  a  retreat 
in  his  dominions,  if  the  dread  of  her  sister's  violence  should  force  her  to 
fly  for  safety  out  of  England,  Philip,  by  his  powerful  intercession,  had  pre- 
vented Mary  from  proceeding  to  the  most  fatal  extremities  against  her  sister. 
Each  of  them  endeavoured  now  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstances  in 
his  favour.  Heniy  wrote  to  Elizabeth  soon  after  her  accession,  with  tlie 
warmest  expressions  of  gratitude  kid  friendship.  He  represented  the  war 
which  had  unhappily  been  kindled  between  their  kingdoms,  not  as  a 
national  quarrel,  but  as  the  effect  of  Mary's  blind  partialitr  to  her  husband, 
and  fond  compliance  with  all  hb  wishes.  He  entreated  her  to  disengage 
herself  from  an  alliance  which  had  proved  80  unfortunate  to  England,  and 
to  consent  to  a  separate  peace  with  him,  without  minglii^  her  interests  with 
those  of  Spain,  from  which  they  ought  now  Vo  be  altogether  disjoined. 
Philip  on  tne  other  hand,  unwilling  to  loee  bis  connection  with  England, 
the  importance  of  which,  during  a  rupture  with  Fruice,  he  had  so  recently, 
experienced,  not  only  vied  with  Heniyin  declarations  of  esteem  for  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  professions  of  his  resolution  to  cultivate  the  strictest  amity  widi 
her,  but,  in  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  their  union,  he  c^ered  himself 
to  her  in  marriage,  and  undertook  to  procure  a  dispensation  (torn  the  pope 
(or  that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  monarchs  attentively,  and 
with  that  provident  discernment  of  her  true  interest,  which  was  conspicuous 
in  all  her  deliberations.  She  ^ave  some  encouragement  to  Henry  s  over- 
ture of  a  separate  negotiation,  oecause  it  opened  a  channel  of  corresnxid- 
euce  with  France,  which  she  miffht  find  to  be  of  great  advantage,  if  Hiilip, 
abould  not  discover  sufficient  zeal  and  solicitude  tor  securing  to  her  proper 
terms  in  the  joint  treaty*    But  she  ventured  on  this  step  with  the  most 
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caoCious  reserret  that  die  might  not  alarm  Philip's  suspicions  temper,  and 
loie  an  ally  in  attempting  to  gain  an  eneroj.*  HenTj  himself  by  an  unpai>> 
doriable  act  of  indiscretion,  prevented  her  from  carrying  her  mteroourse 
with  him  to  such  a  length  as  mi^ht  have  offended  or  alienated  Philip.  At 
the  very  time  whenlie  was  courting  Elizabeth's  friendship  w  jth  the  greatest 
assiduity,  he  yielded  with  an  inconsiderate  facility  to  the  solicitations  at 
the  princes  of  Lorrain,  and  allowed  his  dau(!;hter-ln-law  the  queen  of  Scots 
to  assume  the  title  and  aims  of  queen  of  E^land.  This  ill-timed  preten^ 
sion,  the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots, 
extinguished  at  once  all  tKe  confidence  that  m^ht  havf  ^mwnbet  wren  Henry 
and  Elizabeth,  and  left  in  its  place  distrust,  rescnlEtiLfit,  and  antipathy. 
Elizabeth  soon  found  that  she  must  unite  her  interests  cbscjy  wtth  Philip^, 
and  expect  peace  only  from  ne^tiatioas  carried  on  in  cnaj  unci  ion  u  ith  htm  4 

As  she  bad'grantea  a  commission,  immediately  alter  ber  acce^iuD,  io  the 
tame  plenipotentiaries  whom  her  sister  had  employed,  she  novy  instructed 
them  to  act  in  every  point  in  concert  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain, 
and  to  take  no  step  until  they  had  previously  consulted  with  them 4  Bm 
though  she  deemed  it  prudent  to  assume  this  appearance  of  eoniidence  in 
the  Spanish  monarch,  she  knew  precisely  how  far  lo  carry  tt  \  and  dls- 
covered  no  inclination  to  accept  of  that  extraordinary  proposal  ot  ummBgn 
which  Philip  bad  made  to  her.  The  English  had  cjt  pressed  so  opetSy 
their  detestation  of  her  sister's  choice  of  him,  that  it  would  ha^  e  t^eit 
highly  imprudent  to  have  exasperated  them  by  renewing  that  odious  alt i^ 
ance.  She  was  too  well  acquainted  with  Philip's  hi^r'^h  imperious  temper, 
to  think  of  him  for  a  husband.  Nor  could  she  adtnit  :i  di*ipeas:itbn  from 
the  pope  to  he  sufficient  to  authorize  her  marrying  hinii  withQUt  coadt?mn- 
ing  tier  father's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Arragoc.  and  DcknovpJec%ing  off 
coi]^quence  that  her  mother's  marriase  was  null,  aud  her  own  birth  nle- 
ritunate.  But  though  she  determined  not  to  yield  to  Philip's  addresses, 
tne  situation  of  her  a&irs  rendered  it  dangerous  to  reject  them ;  she  retuine4 
her  answer,  therefore,  in  terms  which  were  evasive,  but  so  tMnpered  with 
respect,  that  though  they  ^ave  him  no  reason  to  be  secure  of  success,  they 
dia  not  altogether  extinguish  his  hopes. 

By  this  artifice,  as  well  as  by  the  prudence  with  which  she  concealed 
her  sentiments  and  intentions  concerning  religion,  for  some  time  after  her 
accession,  she  so  far  gained  upon  Philip,  that  he  warmly  espoused  her 
interest  in  the  conferences  which  were  renewed,  at  Cercamp,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Chateau-Cambresis  [Feb.  6, 1659].  A  definitive  treaty, 
which  was  to  adjust  the  claims  and  pretensions^  of  so  many  princes,  reauired 
the  examination  of  such  a  variety  of  intricate  points,  and  led  to  such  infi- 
nite and  minute  details,  as  drew  out  the  negotiations  to  a  ^at  length. 
But  the  constable  Montmorency  exerted  himself  with  such  indefatigable 
zeal  and  industry,  repairing  alternately  to  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Brussels, 
in  order  to  obviate  or  remove  every  aifficulty,  that  all  the  points  in  dispute 
were  adjusted  at  length  in  8u<:h  a  manner,  as  to  give  entire  satisfaction  in 
every  particular  to  Heniy  and  Philip ;  and  the  last  hand  was  ready  to  be 
put  to  the  4reaty  between  them. 

The  claims  ot  England  remained  as  the  only  obstacle  to  retard  it  Eliza- 
beth  demanded  the  restitution  of  Calais  in  the  most  peremptoiY  tone,  as  an 
essential  condition  of  her  consenting  to  peace ;  Henry  refused  to  give  up 
that  important  conquest ;  and  both  seemed  to  have  taken  their  resolution 
with  uodterable  firmness.  Philip  warmly  supported  Elizabeth's  preten- 
sions to  Calais,  not  merely  from  a  principle  of  eouity  towards  the  English 
nation,  that  he  might  appear  to  have  contributed  to  their  recovering  what 
they  had  lost  by  espousipg  his  cause ;  nor  solely  with  a  view  of  soothing 

*  Fortas,  I  p.  4.       t  tlti7pe*B  Annals  of  the  Refonna'Jon,  f.  11.    Cmrte*i  B\aL  of  England,  vo. 
ttk  p.  373w        t  Porbei*i  FuU  View,  L  p.  37.  -lO. 
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Elizabtth  bj  his  msniresUtioD  of  seal  k>T  her  inteneft ;  but  in  onkr  to 
vender  France  leas  formidable,  by  securinfi' to  ber  ancient  enemy  thia  easv 
acceaa  into  the  heart  of  the  Idugdom.  The  eaineatoeaa,  however,  wi(b 
which  he  seconded  the  aigumenti  of  the  English  p]enipotelltiane^  sooa 
began  to  relax.  Buriue  the  course  of  the  negotiationt  Elizabeth,  who  now 
felt  herself  firmly  seated  on  her  throne,  began  to  take  such  open  and  vig(HOut 
measures  not  only  for  overturning  all  that  her  sister  had  done  in  favour  of 
popery,  but  for  establisliinflr  the  proteatant  church  on  a  firm  foundation,  as 
convinced  Philip  that  his  hopes  of  a  union  with  her  bad  been  from  tho 
bq^inning  vain,  and  were  now  desperate.  From  that  period,  his  interpose 
tions  in  her  favour  became  more  cold  and  formal,  flowing  merely  from  a 
leeard  to  decorum,  or  from  the  consideration  of  remote  political  mterests. 
Enzabeth  having  reason  to  expect  such  an  alteration  in  his  conduct,  quickly 
perceived  it.  But  as  nothing  would  have  been  of  ereater  detriment  to  heir 
people,  or  more  inconsistent  with  her  schemes  of  domestic  admkustratioDp 
than  the  continuance  of  war,  she  saw  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  situation  of  her  affiun  imposed,  and  that  she  must  reckon 
upon  being  deserted  by  an  ally  who  was  now  united  to  her  by  a  veiy  (eMu 
tie,  if  she  did  not  speedily  reduce  her  deuands  to  what  was  moderate  and 
attainable.  She  accordingly  gave  new  instructions  to  her  ambassadorB: 
and  Philip's  plenipotentiaries  acting  as  mediators  between  the  French  and 
them,*  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  whiob,  in  some  degTee,Ju8tified  Eli^ 
labeth's  departing  from  the  rigour  of  her  firb.  demand  with  regard  to 
Calais.  All  lesser  articles  were  settled  without  mucn  discussion  or  delay. 
Philip,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  Eoglisb,  wuted 
that  the  treaty  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth  should  be  concluded  mform^ 
before  that  between  the  French  monarch  and  himself.  The  one  was  ngoad 
en  the  second  day  of  April,  the  other  on  the  da^  following. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Erarland  contained  no  articles 
of  teal  im{>ortance,  but  that  whiph  respected  Calais.  It  was  stipulated. 
That  the  king  of  France  should  retain  posBession  of  that  town,  with  all  Ha 
dependencies,  during  eight  years ;  That  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  be 
should  restore  it  to  England ;  That  in  case^of  non-performance,  be  should 
forfeit  five  hundred  thmisand  crowns^  for  payment  of  whidi  sum,  seven  or 
ekbt  wealthy  merchants,  whawere  not  his  sufcyects,  should  grant  secuntj; 
That  five  persons  of  distinction  should  be  eiven  as  bosta^  until  that  secu- 
rity were  provided ;  That,  although  the  iorfeit  of  five  nundred  thousand 
crowns  should  be  paid,  the  right  of  England  to  Calais  should  still  remain 
entire,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  term  of  eight  years  were  expired ; 
That  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  should  be  included  m  the  treaty; 
That  if  they,or  the  French  king^, should  violate  the  peace  by  any  hostile 
action,  Heniy  should  be  oblra^ed  instantly  to  restore  Calais ;  That  on  the 
other  hand,  if  an^  breach  of  the  treaty  proceeded  fiom  Elizabeth,  then 
Henry,  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots  were  absolved  (rom  all  the  engage- 
ments which  they  had  come  under  by  this  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  the  studied  attention  with  which  so  many  precautions 
were  taken,  it  is  evident  that  Heniy  did  not  intend  the  restitution  of  Calais, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  Elizabeth  expected  it.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
she  could  maintain,  during  the  course  of  eight  years,  such  perfect  concord 
both  with  France  and  Scotland,  as  not  to  afford  Hennr  some  pretext  for 
allegii^  that  she  bad  violated  the  ^aty.  But  even  if  that  t«  rm  should 
elapse  without  any  ground  for  complaint,  Henry  mi^t  then  chiose  to  po^ 
the  sum  stipulated,  and  Elizabeth  bad  no  method  ofassertme  her  right  but 
by  force  of  arms.  However,  by  throWii^  the  articles  in  tne  trea^  with 
regard  to  Calais  into  this  form.  Elizabeth  satisfied  her  subj%ct&  of  eveiy 
denomination ;  she  gave  men  oi  discernment  a  striking  proof  of  her  address, 
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ID  pftlhatmg^  what  she  could  not  prevent ;  and  amusing^  the  multitude,  te 
whom  the  cession  of  such  an  inipoilant  place  would  have  i^peared  aUo* 
rether  infamoua,  with  the  prospect  of  recovering  in  a  short  time  that 
favourite  possession. 

The  expedient  which  Montmorency  employed,  in  order  to  facilitate 
ttie  conclusion  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  was  the  ne^liating 
(wo  treaties  of  marriage,  one  between  Elizabeth,  Henry's  eldest  daughteri 
and  Philip,  who  supplanted  his  ton,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  to  whom 
that  princess  had  been  promised  in  the  former  conferences  at  Cercamp ; 
the  other  between  Mai^arety  Henry's  only  sister,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
Foi  however  feeble  the  ties  of  blood  may  often  be  among  princes,  or  how 
little  soever  they  may  regard  them  when  pushed  on.  to  act  by  natives  of 
ambition,  they  assume  on  other  occasions  the  appearance  of  being  so  far 
influenced  hf  these  domestic  affections  as  to  employ  them  to  iusti^  m&k* 
suref  and  concessions  which  they  find  to  be  necessaiy,  but  know  to  be 
impciiitic  or  dislionourable.  Such  was  the  use  Heniy  made  of  the  two 
marriages  to  which  he  gave  his  consent.  Havii^  secured  an  honourable 
establiaiment  for  his  sister  and  his  daughter,  he,  m  consideration  of  these, 
granted  terms  both  to  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  of  which  he  would 
oot*  on  any  other  account,  have  ventured  to  approve. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  were, 
That  sincere  and  perpetual  amity  should  be  established  between  the  two 
crowns  and  their  respective  allies  ;  That  the  two  monarchs  should  labour 
in  concert  to  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  in  order  to 
check  the  progress  of  heresy,  and  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  That  all  conquests  made  by  either  party,  on  this  side  of  the 
Alp8,3iQce  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-one,  should  be  mutually  restored ;  That  the  dutchy  of  Savo^,  the 
principality  of  Piedmont,  the  country  of  Bresse,  and  all  the  other  temtoriet 
ibrmeny  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Savo^,  should  be  "restored  to  Emanuel 
Philibert,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  Margaret 
of  France,  the  towns  of  Turin,  Osiers,  Pignerol,  Chivaz,  and  Villanova 
excepted,  of  which  Henry  should  keep  possession  until  his  claims  to  these 
places,  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  should  be  tried  and  decided  in  course 
of  law;  ""*^ ^    -  ' ^  " -.-i— J  *i- «-i--  -•-  !--•- 1--- J-  »LM._ 

should 

Tha  ^ 

tie  held  in  Tuscany  and  the  Siennese,  and  renounce  all  future  pretensions 
to  them ;  That  he  should  restore  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat  to  the  duke 
of  Mantua  ;  That  he  should  receive  the  Uenoese  into  favour,  and  give  up 
to  them  the  towns  which  he  had  conquered  in  the  island  of  Corsica ;  That 
none  of  the  princes  or  states,  to  whom  these  cessions  were  made,  should 
call  their  subjects  to  account  for  any  part  of  their  conduct  while  under  the 
dominion  of  their  enemies,  but  should  buiy  all  past  transactions  in  oblivion. 
The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Portugal, 
the  king  and  queen  of  Scots,  and  almost  every  prince  and  state  in  Chris- 
tendom, were  comprehended  in  this  pacification  as  the  allies  either  of 
Henry*  or  of  Philip.* 

Thus,  by  this  famous  treaty,  peace  was  re-established  in  Europe.  AU 
the  causes  of  discord  which  had  so  long  embroiled  the  powerful  monarchc 
of  France  and  Spain,  which  had  transmitted  hereditary  quarrels  and  wan 
rom  Charles  to  Philip,  and  from  Francis  to  Henry,  seemed  to  be  wholly 
removed,  or  tiicilly  terminated.  The  French  alone  complained  of  tKe 
unequal  conditions  of  a  treaty,  into  which  an  ambitious  minister,  in  order 
to  recover  his  liberty,  and  an  artful  mistress,  that  she  might  gratify  her 
rejientroent,  had  seduced  their  too  easy  monarch.    Thiy  exclaimed  loudly 
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arainst  the  lolly  of  giving  up  to  tbe  enemies  of  France  a  hondred  and 
e%hty-nine  fortified  places,  in  the  Low-Countries  or  in  Italj,  in  return  ior 
the  three  insignificant  towns  of  St  Q,uintin,  Ham,  and  Catelet.  They  con- 
tidered  it  as  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  gloir  of  the  nation*  to  renounce  ia 
one  day  territories  so  extensive,  and  so  capable  of  beinjB^  defended,  that  tbe 
enemy  could  not  have  hoped  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  after  mapj 
years  of  victory. 

But  Henry,  without  regarding  the  sentiments  of  his  people,  or  hehx 
Kioved  by  tlie  remonstrances  of  his  council,  ratified  the  treaty,  and  executed 
with  great  fidelity  whatever  he  had  stipulated'  to  perform.  Tbe  duke  of 
Savoy  repaired  wifh  a  numerous  retinue  to  Paris,  in  order  to  celebrate  his 
mamaffe  with  Henry's  sister.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  the  same 
capital,  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  embas^,  to  espouse  Elizabeth  in  the 
name  of  his  master.  They  were  received  witb  extraordinaiy^aenificence 
by  the  French  court.  Amidst  the  rejoicines  and  festivities  on  tnat  occa 
•ion,  Henry's  days  were  cut  short  by  a  singular  and  tragical  accident  [July 
10].  His  son,  Francis  II.  a  prince  under  age,  of  a  weak  constkutioD,  ami 
of  a  mind  still  more  feeble,  succeeded  him.  Soon<oAer,  Paul  ended  )b» 
violent  and  imperious  pontificate,  at  enmity  with  all  the  world,  and  dis- 
gusted even  with  his  own  nephews.  Tliey,  persecuted  by  Philro,^  and 
deserted  by  the  succeeding  pope,  whom  they  had  raised  by  tneir  influence 
to  the  papal  throne,  were  condemned  to  the  punishment  which  their  crimes 
and  ambition  had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as  infaowus  as  their  lives 
had  been  criminal.  Thus  most  of  the  personages,  who  had  kxig  sustained 
the  principal  characters  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe  disappeared  about 
the  same  time.  A  more  known  period  of  histoiy  opens  at  this  era ;  other 
actors  enter  upon  the  stage,  with  different  views,  as  well  as  different  pas- 
sions ;  new  contests  arose,  and  new  schemes  of  ambition  occupied  and 
disquieted  mankind. 

upon  reviewing  the  transactions  of  any  active  period,  in  the  history  of 
civilized  nations,  the  changes  which  are  accomplished  appear  woodernttty 
disproportioned  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  exerted.  Conquests  aic 
never  very  extensive  or  rapid,  but  among  nations  whose  progress  n 
improvement  is  extremely  unequal.  When  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the 
bead  of  a  gallant  people,  of  simple  manners,  and  formed  to  war  by  admi- 
rable military  institutions,  invaded  a  state  sunk  in  luzuiy,  and  enervated 
by  excessive  refinement ;  when  Ghenchizcan  and  Tameriane,  with  their 
armies  of  hardy  barbarians,  poured  in  upon  nations,  enfeebled  by  the 
climate  in  which  they  lived,  or  by  the  arts  and  commerce  which  they 
cultivated,  these  conquerors,  like  a  torrent,  swept  eveiy  thing  before  tbeoi, 
subduing  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  was  reqoi- 
•ite  to  march  through  them.  But  when  nations  are  in  a  state  similar  to 
each  other,  and  keep  equal  pace  in  their  advances  towards  refinemeot, 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  calamity  of  sudden  conouests.  Their  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge,  their  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  tneir  political  sagacity 
and  address,  are  nearly  eqiial.  The  fate  of  states  in  this  situation,  depewtt 
not  on  a  single  battle.  Their  internal  resources  are  many  and  various. 
Nor  are  they  themselves  alone  interested  in  their  own  safety,  or  active  ia 
their  own  aefence.  Other  states  interpose,  and  balance  any  temponiy 
advantage  which  either  party  may  have  acquired.  Afler  the  fiercest  ana 
most  lei^hened  contest,  all  the  rival  nations  are  exhausted,  none  are  cod* 
quered.  At  length  they  find  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace,  which 
restores  to  each  almost  the  same  power  and  the  same  territories  of  which 
thCT^  were  formeriy  in  possession. 

^ch  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Charies  V.  No  princr 
was  so  much  superior  to  the  rest  in  power,  as  to  render  his  efliNis  irresist 
ible,  and  bis  conquests  easy.    No  nation  had  made  progress  in  improve 
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aieot  90  far  beyond  its  neighbours,  as  to  have  acquired  a  veiy  manifest 
pre-eminence.  Each  state  derived  soitie  advantage,  or  was  subject  to 
tome  inconvenience  from  its  situation  or  its  clitnate ;  each  was  distinguished 
D7  something  peculiar  in  the  genius  of  its  people,  or  the  constitution  of  its 
government.  But  the  advantages  possessed  by  one  state,  were  counter- 
oaJaoced  b^  circumstances  favourable  to  others ;  and  this  prevented  any 
from  attaining  such  superiority  as  might  have  been  fatal  to  all.  The 
nations  of  Europe  in  that  age,  as  in  the  present,  were  like  one  great  family; 
there  were  some  features  common  to  all,  which  fixed  a  resemblance ;  there 
were  certain  peculiarities  conspicuous  in  each,  which  marked  a  distmction. 
But  there  was  not  among  them  that  wide  diversity  of  character  and  of  , 
genius  which,  jn  almost  every  period  of  history,  hath  exalted  the  Euro-  J 
peans  above  4he  inhabitants  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  seema 
to  have  destined  the  one  to  rUle,  and  the  other  to  obe^. 

But  though  the  near  resemblance  and  equality  in  improvement  among 
(he  different  nations  of  Europe  prevented  the  reign  ot  Charies  V.  from 
being  distinguished  by  such  sudden  and  eiLtensive  conquests  as  occur  in 
tome  other  periods  of  history,  yet,  duriM^  the  course  of  his  administration, 
all  the  considerable  states  in  Europe  suffered  a  remarkable  chai^  in  their  /^ 
political  situation,  and  felt  the  influence  of  events,  which  have  not  hitherto  y 
n)cnt  their  force,  but  still  continue  to  operate  in  a  greater  or  in  a  less 
d^ree.  It  was  during  his  reign,  and  in  conseouence  of  the  perpetual 
efforts  to  which  his  enterprising  ambition  rousea  him,  that  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Europe  acquired  internal  vigour;  that  they  discerned  the 
resources  of  which  they  were  possessed ;  that  they  came  both  to  feel  their 
own  strength,  and  to  know  how  to  make  it  formidable  to  others.  It  was 
during  his  reign,  too,  that  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  in 
ibrmcr  times  seemed  frequently  to  act  as  if  they  had  been  single  and  dis- 
joined, became  so  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  so  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  as  to  form  one  ^reat  political  system,  in  which  each  took  a  J 
station,  wherein  it  has  remained  since  that  time  with  less  variation  than 
could  have  been  expected  afler  the  events  of  two  active  centuries. 

The  progress,  however,  and  acquisitions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  were 
not  only  greater  than  thos^  pf  any  other  power,  but  more  discernible  and 
conspicuous.  I  have  already  enumerated  the  extensive  territories  which 
descended  to  Charles  from  his  Austrian,  Bui^ndian,  and  Spanish  ances- 
tors.* To  these  he  himself  added  the  Imperial  dignity :  and,  as  if  all  this 
had  been  too  little,  the  bounds  of  the  nabitable  globe  seemed  to  be 
extended,  and  a  new  world  was  subjected  to  his  command.  Upon  his 
lesignation,  the  Burgundian  provinces,  and  the  Spanish  kingdoms  with  their 
dependencies,  both  in  the  old  and  neW  wodds,  devolvea  to  Philip.  But 
Charles  transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son.  in  a  condition  very  different 
from  that  in  which  he  himself  had  received  them.  They  were  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  new  provinces ;  they  were  habituated  to  obey  an 
administration  no  less  vigorous  than  steady;  they  were  accustomed  (o 
expensive  and  persevering  efibrts,  which,  thou^  necessary  in  the  contests 
between  civilized  nations,  had  been  little  known  in  Europe  before  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  provinces  of  Friesland,  Utrecht,  and  Oveiyssel 
which  he  acquired  by  purchase  from  their  former  proprietors,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Gueldres,  ot  which  he  made  himself  master,  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  partly  by  the  arts  of  negotiation,  were  additions  ofgreat  value  to  his 
Burgundian  dominions.    Fercunand  and  Isabella  transmitted  to  him  all  tlie 

Provinces  of  Spain,  fix)m  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of 
ort  ::gal ;  but  as  he  maintained  a  perpetual  peace  with  that  kingdom,  amidst 
the  various  efforts  of  his  enterprismg  ambition,  he  made  no  acquisition  of 
territoiy  in  that  quarter. 

*  Boep.89i 

Vol  !!.-« 
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Charles  had  gained*  however,  a  vast  accession  of  power  m  this  part  of 
his  dominions.    By  hn  success  in  the  war  with  the  commons  of  Castile. 

6)  exalted  the  re«;al  prerugative  upon  the  rains  of  the  privileges  which 
rmerly  belonjp^ed  to  the  people.  Though  he  allowed  the  name  of  the 
Gk>rtes  to  remain,  and  the  formality  of  holdine  it  to  be  continued ;  he  reduced 
its  authority  and  jurisdiction  almost  to  nothing,  and  modelled  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  became  rather  a  junto  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  than 
an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  One  member  of  the 
constitution  being  thus  lopped  ofl^  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  other 
must  feel  the  stroke,  and  suffier  by  it.  The  suppression  of  the  popular 
power  rendered  the  aristocratical  less  formidable.  The  grandees,  prompted 
Dy  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  age,  or  allured  by  the  honours  which  they 
eiyoyed  in  a  court,  exhausted  their  fortunes  In  military  service,  or  m 
attending  on  the  person  of  their  prince.  They  did  not  dread,  perhaps  did 
not  observe,  the  a^ngerous  progress  of  the  royal  authority,  which,  leaviqg 
them  the  vain  distinciion  of  being  covered  in  presence  of  their  sovereini, 
stripped  them,  bv  degrees,  of  that  real  power  which  they  possessed  whde 
they  formed  one  body,  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  people.^  Charleses  suc- 
cess in  abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and  in  breaJuog  the 
power  of- the  nobles  of  Castile,  encouraged  Philip  to  invade  the  liberties 
of  Arragon,  which  were  still  more  extensive.  The  Castilians,  aooiistomed 
to  subjection  themselves,  assisted  in  imposira^  the  yoke  on  their  mora 
happy  and  independent  neighbours.  The  will  of  the  severe^  becamo 
the  supreme  law  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain ;  and  princes  who  were  not 
checked  in  forming  their  plans  by  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  nor  controlled 
in  executing  them  by  the  power  of  the  nobles,  could  both  aim  at  great 
object^  and  call  forth  the  whole  strength  of  the  monarchy  in  order  to 
attain  diem. 

As  Charies,  by  extending  the  royal  prerogative,  lendered  the  mooarcfas 
of  Spain  masters  at  home,  he  added  new  dignity  and  power  to  their  crown 
by  his  foreign  acouisitions.  He  secured  to  Spain  the  ouiet  possession  of 
the  kin^om  of  Naples,  which  Ferdinand  had  usurped  oy  fraud,  and  held 
with  difficulty.  He  united  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  one  of  the  noost  fertile 
and  populous  Italian  provinces,  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  and  left  his  suc- 
cessors, even  without  taking  their  other  territories  into  the  account,  the 
moat  considerable  provinces  in  Italy,  which  had  been  long  the  theatre  of 
contention  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  which  they  had  strug|:led 
with  emulation  to  obtain  the  superiority.  When  the  French,  in  conformity 
to  the  treaty  of  ChatejKi-Cambresis,  withdrew  their  forces  out  of  Italy, 
and  finally  relinauisbed  all  their  schemes  of  conquest  on  that  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  Spanish  dominions  then  rose  in  importance,  and  enabled  their 
kings,  as  long  as  the  monarchy  retained  any  degree  of  vigour,  to  preserve 
the  chief  sway  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  country.  But  whatever  ac- 
cession, either  of  interior  authority  or  of  foreign  dominion,  Charles  gained 
for  the  monarchs  of  Spain  in  Europe,  was  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  his  acquisitions  in  the  new  world.  He  added  there,  not  provmcea^ 
but  empires  to  his  crown.  He  conquered  territories  of  such  immense 
extent;  he  discovered  such  inexhaustible  veins  of  wealth,  and  opened 
such  boundless  prospects  of  every  kind,  as  must  have  roused  his  successor, 
and  have  called  him  forth  to  action,  tboueh  his  ambition  had  been  much 
less  ardent  than  that  of  Philip,  and  must  have  rendered  him  not  only  en- 
terprising but  forinidable. 

While  the  elder  branch  of  the  Austrian  family  rose  to  such  pre-eminenca 
in  Spain,  the  younger,  of  which  Ferdinand  was  the  bead,  grew  to  be  coo 
tiderable  in  Germany ;  the  ancient  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Germany,  united  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia, 
which  Ferdinand  had  acc|uired  by  marriage,  formed  a  respectable  power: 
and  when  the  Imperial  dignity  was  added  to  these,  Ferdinand  possessed 
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iBrntories  more  extensive  than  bad  belor^d  to  any  prince»  Cbarles  V,  ej^ 
eepted.  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  empire  for  several  aj^es.  Foi> 
taoately  for  Elurope,  the  disgust  which  Pbihp  conceived  on  account  d 
Feidinand's  refusing  to  relinquish  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  favour,  notontf 
prevented  for  some  time  the  separate  members  of  the  house  of  Austm 
mm  actir^  in  concert^  but  occasioned  between  them  a  visible  alienation 
and  rivdship.  By  degrees,  however,  r^^ard  to  the  interest  of  their  CimUy 
eztinguishea  this  impolitical  animosity.  The  confidence,  which  wa« 
natural,  returned:  the  ag^ndizing  of  the  house  of  Austria  became  the 
common  object  ot  all  their  schemes:  they  gave  and  received  assistance 
altenutely  towards  the  execution  of  tnem ;  and  each  derived  consideration 
and^  importiuce  from  the  other's  success.  A  family  so  great  anil  so 
aspirinZf  became  thejg;eneral  object  of  jealousy  and  terror.  All  the  poweiv 
at  well  as  polir.y,  ofcliirope  were  exerted  during  a  centuir,  in  order  U> 
clieok  and  bumble  it.  Nothir^  can  give  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  at* 
cendant  which  it  had  acquirec^  and  of  the  terror  which  it  had  inspired^ 
than  ^t  after  its  vigour  was  spent  with  extraordinary  exertions  of  its 
ftiengptli,  after  Spain  was  become  only  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  and 
its  monarchs  were  sunk  into  debility  ajid  dotage,  the  house  of  Austria  still 
oootiiiued  to  be  formidable.  The  nations  of  Europe  had  so  often  felt  its 
superior  powei^  and  had  been  so  constantly  employed  in  guarding  against 
it,  that  the  dread  of  it  became  a  kind  of  politicaf  habit,  the  influence  ol 
which  remained  when  the  causes  which  had  formed  it  ceased  to  exist. 

While  the  house  of  Austria  went  on  with  such  success  in  enlaigii^  its 
dominions,  France  made  no  considerable  acquisition  of  new  territory.  AU 
its  schemes  of  conquest  in  Italy  had  proved  abortive ;  it  had  hitherto 
obtained  no  establishment  of  consequence  in  the  new  world ;  and  aller  the 
continued  and  vigorous  efforts  of  tour  successive  reigns,  the  confines  of  the 
kins'dom  werp  much  the  same  as  Louis  XI.  had  left  diem  But  though  France 
made  not  such  laige  strides  towards  dominion  as  the  house  of  Austria,  it 
continued  to  advance  by  steps  which  were  more  secure,  because  they  wen 
gradual  and  Ir  ss  observed.  The  conquest  of  Calais  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Knglish  to  invade  France  but  at  their  utmost  peril,  and  df 
livered  the  French  from  the  dread  of  their  ancient  enemies,  who,  previous 
to  that  event,  could  at  any  time  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  by  that  avenue, 
and  thereby  retaid  or  defeat  the  execution  of  their  uest  concerted  enter- 
prises against  any  foreign  power.  The  important  acqubition  of  Metz 
covered  that  part  of  their  frontier  which  formerly  was  most  feeble,  and 
lay  most  exposed  to  insult.  France,  from  the  time  of  its  obtaining  these 
additional  securities  against  external  invasion,  must  be  deemed  i&  most 
powerful  kingdom  in  jSurope,  and  is  more  fortunately  situated  than  any 
Qo  the  continent  either  for  conquest  or  defence.  From  the  confines  of 
Artois  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  British  channel  to  the 
frontiers  of  Savoy  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  territories  Jay 
compact  and  umningled  with  those  of  any  other  power.  Several  of  tlie 
considerable  provinces,  which  had  contracted  a  spirit  of  independence  by 
their  having  been  long  subject  to  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  who 
were  often  at  variance  or  at  war  with  their  master,  were  now  accustomed 
o  recijgnise  and  to  obey  one  sovereign.  As  they  became  pn^mbers  of  the 
same  monarchy,  they  assumed  the  sentiments  of  that  bodjr  into  which  tliey 
were  incorporated,  and  co-operated  with  zeal  towards  promoting  its 
interest  and  honour.  The  power  and  influence  wrested  irom  the  nobles 
were  seized  bv  the  crown.  The  people  werc/flbt  admitted  to  share  in 
these  sproils ;  they  spined  no  new  privilege ;  they  acauired  no  additional 
weight  in  the  leaislature.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  ot  the  pec|>]e,  but  io 
order  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  that  the  monarchs  of  France  had 
laboured  to  humble  their  great  vassals.  Satisfied  with  having  brought 
them  under  entire  sulyectioo  to  the  crown,  they  discovered  w>  soUcitudn 
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to  free  the  people  from  their  ancient  dependence  en  the  nobles  of  wbo» 
tifew  held,  and  bj  whom  they  were  often  opprened. 
•  A  monarch  at  the  bead  of  a  kingdom  thus  united  at  home  and  aecme 
from  abroad,  was  entitled  to  form jpeat  designs,  because  be  felt  himself 
in  a  condition  to  execute  them.  The  foreign  wars  which  had  continued 
«rith  little  intemiption  from  the  accession  of  Charles  VIII.  had  not  onij 
eheritfhed  and  augmented  the  martial  genius  of  the  nation,  but  by  inuring 
the  troops  during  the  course  of  long  service  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  and 
accustoming  them  to  obedience,  had  added  the  force  of  discipline  to  their 
natural  arckiur.  A  gallant  and  active  body  of  nobles,  who  considered 
themselves  as  idle  and  useless,  unless  when  they  were  in  the  field  ;  who 
were  hardly  acquainted  with  any  pastime  or  exercise  but  what  was  mili- 
tary ;  and  who  knew  no  road  to  power,  -or  fame,  or  wealth,  Ixjt  war, 
woukl  not  have  suffered  their  sovereign  to  remain  long  in  inaction.  The 
people,  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  always  ready  to  take 
arms  at  the  command  of  their  superiors,  were  accustomed,  b]^  the  expense 
of  long  wars  carried  on  in  distant  countries,  to  bestv  impositions,  which, 
however  inconsiderable  they  ma^  seem  if  estimated  by  the  exorbitant 
late  of  modem  exactions,  appear  immense  when  compared  with  the  sums 
levied  in  France,  or  in  any  otner  countir  of  £urr^,  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  XL  As  all  the  members  of  which  the  state  was  composed  were 
thus  impatient  for  action,  and  .capable  of  great  efforts,  the  schemes  and 
operations  of  France  must  have  been  no  less  formidable  to  Europe  than 
those  of  Spain.  The  superior  advantages  of  its  situation,  the  cont^ity 
and  compactness  of  its  territories,  together  with  the  peculiar  state  of  its 
political  constitution  at  that  juncture,  must  have  renaered  its  enterprises 
•till  more  alarming  and  more  decisive.  The  king  posaesfed  such  a  degree 
of  power  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  nts  subjects ;  the  pe<^le 
were  strangers  to  those  occupations  and  habits  of  life  which  render  men 
averse  to  war,  or  unfit  for  it ;  and  the  nobles,  though  reduced  to  the  sub- 
ordination necessaiy  in  a  regular  government,  still  retained  the  high,  un- 
daunted spirit  which  was  the  effect  of  their  ancient  independence.  The 
T^four  of  the  feudal  times  remained,  their  anarchy  was  at  an  end ;  and  the 
kin^of  France  could  avail  themselves  of  the  martial  ardour  which  thatsingu- 
lar  institution  had  kindled  or  kept  alive,  without  being[  exposed  to  any  of  the 
dangers  or  inconvenienceit  which  are  inseparable  fit>m  it  when  in  entire  force. 

A  kingdom  in  such  a  state  is,  perhaps,  capable  of  greater  military  efforts 
than  at  any  other  period  in  its  progress.  But  how  formidable  or  how  fatal 
soever  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  the  power  of  such  a  monarchy  midit 
have  been,  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  France  saved  them  at  that 
juncture  fiom  feeKng  its  effects.  These  wars,  of  which  relkion  was  the 
pretext  and  ambition  the  cause,  wherein  great  abilities  were  displayed  hj 
the  leaders  of  the  different  factions,  and  little  conduct  or  firmness  were 
manifested  by  the  crown  under  a  succession  of  weak  princes,  kept  France 
occupied  ana  embroiled  for  half  a  century.  During  these  commotions  the 
internal  btrength  of  the  kingdom  was  much  wasted ,  and  such  a  spirit  of  anarchy 
wa»  spread  among  the  nobles,  to  whom  rebellion  was  familiar,  aixl  the 
vestramt  of  laws  unknown,  that  a  considerable  interval  became  requisite 
not  only  for  recruiting  the  internal  vigour  of  the  nation,  but  for  re-establi^ 
rag  the  authority  of  the  prince  :  so  that  it  was  long  belore  France  could 
turn  her  whole  attentkm  towards  foreign  transactions,  or  act  with  her  nro- 
per  force  In  foreign  wars.  It  was  long  before  she  rose  to  that  ascenoant 
m  Europe  which  she  has  maintained  since  the  administration  of  Cardhial 
Kichlieu.  and  which  the  situation  as  well  as  extent  of  the  kingdom,  the 
nature  of  h«r  ^vemment,  together  with  the  character  of  her  people^  entitle 
l^r  to  maintam. 

While  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent  grew  into  power  and  consequence, 
England  likewise  made  considerable  progrett  towards  regular  govenmieDl 
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and  interior  strength.  Henry  VIII.,  probably  without  intention^  and  cei> 
taiiily  without  any  consistent  plan,  of  whicn  bis  nature  was  incapable, 
pursued  the  scheme  of  depressing  the  nobility,  which  the  policy  of  his 
father  Henir  VII.  had  begun.  The  pride  ana  caprice  of  hw  temper  led 
him  to  employ  chiefly  new  men  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  because 
he  ibund  them  most  obsetjuious,  or  least  scrupulous ;  and  be  not  only  coo« 
ierred  on  them  such  plenitude  of  power,  but  exalted  them  to  such  pre- 
eminence in  dignity,  as  mortified  and  demded  the  ancient  nobility.  Bj 
the  alienation  or  sale  of  the  church  lanas,  which  were  dissipated  with  a 
profusion  not  inferior  to  the  rapaciousness  with  which  they  had  been  seized, 
as  well  as  by  the  privilege  mnted  to  the  ancient  landholders  of  selling 
their  estates,  or  disposin|[  of  mem  hy  wiU,  an  immense  property,  formerly 
locked  up,  was  brought  into  circulation.  This  put  the  spirit  of  industiy 
and  commerce  in  motion,  and  saive  it  some  considerable  degree  of  vigour. 
The  road  to  power  and  to  opulence  became  open  to  persons  of  every  cod* 
dalioo.  A  sudden  and  excessive  flow  of  wealth  from  the  West  Indies 
proved  iat^  to  industiy  in  Spain  ;  a  moderate  accession  in  England  to  the 
sum  in  circulation  save  life  to  commerce,  awakened  the  ingenuity  of  the 
qatjon,  and  excited  it  to  useful  enterprise.  In  France,  what  the  nobles 
lost  the  crown  gained*  In  England,  the  commons  were  gainers  as  well  as  ^ 
the  kine.  Power  and  influence  accompanied  of  course  the  property 
which  uey  acquired.  They  rose  to  consideration  amoqg  their  tellow. 
subjects ;  they  began  to  feel  their  own  importance ;  and  extending  their 
influence  in  toe  legislative  body  gradually,  and  often  when  neither  they 
themselves  nor  others  foresaw  all  the  effects  of  their  claims  and  pretensions,  y 

they  at  last  attained  that  high  authority  to  which  the  British  constitution  is 
indebted  for  the  existence,  and  must  owe  the  preservation  of  its  liberty. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  English  constitution  advanced  towards  perfection, 
several  circumstances  brought  on  a  change  in  the  ancient  system  with 
respect  to  foreign  powers,  and  introduced  another  more  benehcial  to  the 
nation.  As  soon  as  Henry  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  see, 
and  broke  off  all  connexion  with  the  papal  court,  considerable  sums  were 
saved  to  the  nation,  of  which  it  had  been  annually  drained  by  remittances 
to  Rome  for  dispensations  and  indulgences,  by  the  expense  of  pilgrimages 
into  foreign  countries,*  or  by  payment  of  annates,  first  fruits,  and  a  thousand 
other  taxes  which  that  artlui  and  rapacious  court  levied  on  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  The  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  different  from  that  of  the  civil 
power,  and  claiming  not  only  to  be  independent  of  it,  but  superior  to  it, 
a  wild  solecism  in  government,  apt  not  only  to  perplex  and  disquiet  weak 
minds,  but  tending  directly  to  disturb  society,  was  finally  abolished. 
Gk>vemn)ent  became  more  simple  as  well  as  more  respectable,  when  no 
nmk  or  character  exempted  any  person  from  beii^  amenable  to  the  same 
courts  as  other  subjects,  from  being  tried  by  the  same  judges,  and  from 
being  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  same  laws. 

By  the  loss  of  Calais  the  English  were  excluded  (jx>m  the  continent. 
All  schemes  for  invading  France  became  of  course  as  chimerical  as  they, 
had  formerly  been  pernicious.  The  views  of  the  Er^lish  were  confined, 
first,  by  necessity,  and  afterwards  from  choice,  within  their  own  island. 
That  rage  for  conquest  which  had  possessed  the  nation  during  many 
centuries»  and  wasted  its  strer^tb  in  perpetual  and  fruitless  wars,  ceased 
at  length.  Those  active  spirits  whicn  had  knu^vn  and  folio u'ed  no  pro* 
fession  but  war,  sought  for  occupation  in  the  aris  of  peace,  and  ilieif 
€0*jntiy  was  benefited  as  much  by  the  one  as  it  had  suffered  by  the  otiter.. 
The  nation,  which  had  been  exhausted  by  finsquetit  cjtpeditJon^  to  iha 

*  The  km  wUcb  the  natkm  luilaiiMd  by  mart  of  these  artiek^  t»  obviom,  And  miiA  hnviy  bccK 
pmL  Even  that  hv  pllfrtmaffei  was  not  inconsiderable.  In  Uif  vrnr  14%,  llirnM?  v^cw  ubfkthM 
ay  ao  fewer  than916  nereoM  to  viait  the  ehrineof  St. JameaorConHKAci  rijt  in  Siiain.  HyiiHur,  rcL 
m.  to  143A,  UttattmbwofpUfriBMloUKHUBeplaoe waaS4S0.  Ibid,    lu  1445^  iiie>  wen  aiAu,  luL  il 
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oonf inent,  recruited  its  numbers,  and  acquired  new  strength ;  and 
loused  by  anj^  extraordinaiy  exigency  to  take  paM  in  foreign  operati^ni^ 
the  vi|[rour  of  its  efforts  was  proportionallj  great,  because  tbey  were  odtf 
occasionaJ  and  of  a  short  continuance. 

The  same  principle  which  had  led  Englafnd  to  adopt  this  new  sysCen 
With  regard  to  the  powers  on  the  continent^  occasioned  a  change  in  fU 
(>lan  of  conduct  with  respect  to  Scotland,  the  only  foreign  state  with 
which,  on  account  of  its  situation  in  the  same  islandi  the  English  had  such 
li  close  connection  as  demanded  their  perpetual  attention.  Instead  of 
prosecuting  the  ancient  scheme  of  conquenng  that  kingdom,  which  the 
nature  of  the  country,  defended  by  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  rendered 
dangerous  if  not  impracticable ;  it  appeared  more  el%ible  (o  endeavour  at 
obtaining  such  influence  in  Scotland  as  might  exempt  England  from  any 
danger  or  disquiet  frr^m  that  quarter.  The  national  poverty  of  the  Soots, 
together  with  the  violence  and  animosity  of  their  factkins,  mndered  the 
execution  of  this  plan  easy  to  a  people  tar  superior  to  them  in  wealth. 
The  leading  men  of  greatest  power  and  popularly  were  gained ;  the 
ministers  and  favourites  of  the  crown  were  corrupted :  and  such  absohile 
direction  oi  the  Scottish  councils  was  acquired,  as  renoered  the  operstiodi 
of  the  one  kingdom  dependent,  in  a  g[reat  measure,  on  the  sovereign  of  the 
other.  Such  oerfect  external  security,  added  to  the  interior  advantages 
which  Elnglana  now  possessed,  must  soon  have  raised  it  to  new  consfdera- 
tion  and  importance ;  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  equally  conspicuous  for 
wisdotn,  for  steadiness,  and  for  vigour,  accelerated  its  pm^ress,  and  earned 
it  with  greater  rapidity  towards  thai  elevated  station  which  it  hath  tmte 
held  amoi^  the  powers  of  Europe. 

During  the  period  in  which,  the  political  state  of  the  groat  ktngdont 
underwent  sucn  changes,  revolutions  of  considerable  importance  happened 
in  that  of  the  secondary  or  inferior  powers.  Those  in  the  papal  court  are 
most  obvious,  and  of  most  extensive  consequence. 

In  the  PreliminaiT  Book,  I  have  mentioned  the  rise  of  that  spiritnri 

fcisdictton  which  the  popes  claim  as  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have 
ced  the  progress  of  that  authority  which  they  possess  as  tempord 
princes.*  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charies  V.  there  was  nothing  that 
tended  to  circumscribe  or  to  moderate  their  authori^,  but  science  and 
philosophy,  which  began  to  revive  and  be  cultivated.  The  progress  d 
these,  however,  was  still  inconsiderable ;  they  always  operate  Sowly ; 
and  it  is  long  before  their  influence  reaches  the  people,  or  can  produce  any 
sensible  effect  upon  them.  They  may  perhaps  mdually,  atid  in  a  loo^ 
€ourse  of  years^  undcnnine  and  shake  an  establi^ed  system  of  false  reh- 
rion,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  their  having  overturned  one.  The  battoy 
IS  too  feeble  to  demolish  those  fabrics  which  superstition  raises  on  deep 
foundations,  and  can  strenp^then  with  the  most  consummate  art. 

Luther  had  attacked  the  papal  supremacy  with  other  weapons,  and 
with  an  impetuosity  more  fomnaable.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  attack 
concurred  with  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  which  have  been  expbined 
m  giving  him  immediate  success.  The  charm  which  had  bound  fnankind 
for  so  many  ages  was  broken  at  once.  The  human  mind,  which  had  coo- 
tinued  long  as  tame  and  passive  as  if  it  had  been  formed  to  believe  vrbat- 
ever  was  tau^t,  and  to  bear  whatever  was  imposed,  roused  of  a  sudden 
ind  became  inquisitive,  mutinous,  and  disdainful  of  the  yoke  to  which  H 
had  hitherto  submitted.  That  wonderful  ferment  and  agitation  of  woB/L 
which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  appears  unaccountable,  or  is  Gondetnned 
as  ex*ravagant,  was  so  general,  that  It  must  have  betn  Mtcited  by  cawet 
which  were  natural  and  of  powerful  efiBcacy.  The  kingdoms  of  Lfenmaik, 
BwiMlMn,  England,  and  Scotland^  and  ahnost  one  half  of  Germany,  threw 

•  s<vf.aa 
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eft  fbeir  aDe^iance  to  the  pep^,  aboljahed  his  jurisdiction  witfain  their  terri- 
loriea^  and  gstwe  the  sanction  of  law  to  nrades  of  dkicipline  and-systenM  •/ 
doctrine  which  were  not  only  independent  of  his  powi^*,  but  hostile  to  it. 
Nor  was  this  spirit  of  innovation  <pnfined  to  those  countries  which  opeo^ 
revolted  from  the  pope ;  it  spread  through  all  Eurc^.  and  broke  out  m 
every  part  of  it  with  various  degrees  of  violence.  It  penetrated  eariy 
into  France,  and  made  a  quick  propess  there.  In  that  klngdoro,  the 
number  of  converts  to  the  opinions  <h  the  reformers  was  so  great,  their 
seal  so  enterprising,  and  the  abilities  of  their  leaders  so  distinguished, 
that  they  soon  ventured  to  contend  for  superiority  with  the  estaMisbed 
church,  and  were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  obtaining  it.  In  all  the  pro- 
▼inces  of  Glermany  which  continued  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacjr, 
afi  well  as  in  the  Low-Countries,  the  protealant  doctrines  were  secretly 
laitfht,  and  had  gained  so  many  proselytes,  that  they  were  ripe  for  revolt, 
ancTwere  restrair^  merely  by  the  dread  of  theh*  rulers  from  imitating  the 
eiampie  of  their  ne^hbours,  and  asserting  their  independence.  Even  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  symptoms  to  shake  off  the  yoke  appeared.  The  preten- 
tions of  the  pope  to  infallible  knowledge  ana  supreme  power  were  treated 
br  many  persons  of  eminent  learning^  and  abilities  with  such  scorn,  ov 
attacked  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  most  vigilant  attention  of  the  civfl 
magistrate,  the  hiehest  strains  of  pontifical  authority,  and  all  the  rigour  of 
inquisitorial  jurisdiction  were  requisite  to  check  ana  extinguish  it 

The  defection  of  so  many  opulent  and  powerful  kingdoms  from  the 
papal  see,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  its  gjrandeur  and  power.  It  abridged  the 
dominions  of  the  popes  in  extent,  it  diminished  their  revenues,  wnd  left 
them  fewer  rewards  to  bestow  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  various  denomina- 
tions,  attached  to  them  by  vows  of  obedience  as  well  as  by  ties  of  interest, 
and  whom  they  empkiyed  as  instruments  to  establish  or  support  their  usur- 
pations in  every  part  ot  Europe.  The  countries  too  which  now  disclaimed 
their  authority,  were  those  which  formeriy  had  been  most  devoted  to  it. 
The  empire  of  superstition  differs  from  everjr  other  species  of  dominion ; 
its  power  is  oAen  greatest  and  most  implicitly  obeyed  in  the  provinces 
oiost  remote  from  the  seat  of  ^.vemment ;  wbHe  such  as  are  situated 
nearer  to  that  are  more  apt  to  discern  the  artifices  by  which  it  is  upheld, 
or  tlie  impostures  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  personal  frailties  or  vices 
of  the  popes,  the  errors  as  well  as  ^corruption  of  their  administration,  the 
ambition,  venalihr,  and  deceit  which  reigned  in  their  courts,  fell  immedi* 
ately  under  the  ooservation  of  the  Italians,  and  could  not  fail  of  dimini^ing 
that  respect  which  be'^ts  submission.  But  in  Germany,  England,  and  the 
more  remote  parts  ol  Europe,  these  were  either  altoj^ther  unknown,  or 
being  only  M^wn  by  report,  made  a  slitter  impression.  Veneration  for 
the  papal  dignity  iixuneased  accordingly  m  these  countries  in  proportion  Id 
their  distance  firom  Rome ;  and  that  veneration,  added  to  their  gross  igno** 
ranee,  rendered  them  e<)ually  credulous  and  passive.  In  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  papal  domination,  the  boldest  and  most  successful  instances 
of  encroachment  are  to  be  found  in  Germany  and  other  coumries  distant 
bom  Italy.  In  these  its  impositions  were  heaviest  and  its  exactions  the 
most  rapacious ;  so  that  in  estimating  the  diminution  of  power  which  the 
court  of  Rome  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  reformation,  not  only  the 
number  but  the  character  of  the  people  who  revolted,  not  only  the  ^p«at 
ext^nt  of  territoiy,  but  the  extraordinaiy  obsequiousness  of  tne  subjects 
w^cb  it  lost,  must  be  taken  into  the  account 

Kor  was  it  only  by  this  defection  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  states  which 
the  reformation  occasioned,  that  it  contributed  to  diminish  the  power  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs.  It  obliged  them  to  adopt  a  different  systeqi  of 
•onduct  towards  the  natkxB  which  still  oontinoeo  to  recognise  their  juiip 
diction,  and  to  govern  tft»m  by  new  roaxims  and  with  a  milder  spvit 
The  reformation  taught  tfaem,  by  a  fatal  example,  what  ibej  seem  asl 
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befofe  to  have  aM>Fehended,  that  tb^  cicdaK^  and  patience  of  mankJod 
might  be  oTerbiiraeiied  and  exhausted.  They  became  afirakl  of  venCuriBig 
upon  an^  sueh  exertion  of  tkeir  authority  as  mieht  alarm  or  exa^^erate 
their  subjects,  and  excite  them  to  a  new  re?olt.  They  saw  a  riral  church 
established  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  the  members  of  which  were  no 
Che  watch  to  observe  any  errors  in  their  administration,  and  ea^  to  expoee 
them.  They  were  sensible  that  the  opinions,  adverse  to  their  power  aod 
usurpations,  were  not  adopted  by  their  opemies  alone,  but  had  spread 
even  among  the  people  who  still  adhered  to  them.  Upon  all  these  ac- 
CQunl^  it  was  no  long:er  possible  to  lead  or  to  govern  their  fiock  in  the 
tame  manner  as  in  th^  cfark  and  quiet  ages  whra  (aith  was  implicit,  when 
submission  was  unreserved,  and  all  tamely  followed  and  obey^  the  voice 
of  their  pastor.  From  the  era  of  the  refonnation,  the  pope^  have  ruled 
rather  by  address  and  management  than  by  authority.  Though  the  s^le 
of  their  decrees  be  still  the  same,  the  effect  of  them  is  veiy  difiereiiL 
Those  bulls  and  interdicts  which,  before  the  reformation,  made  the  ^^reateit 
princes  tremble,  have  since  that  period  been  d]sr^;arded  or  despised  bj 
me  most  inconsiderable.  Those  bold  decisions  and  acts  of  junsdiction 
which,  durii^  many  ages,  nut  only  passed  vncensured,  but  were  revered 
as  the  awarcU  of  a  sacred  tribunal,  would,  since  Luther's  appearance,  he 
treated  by  one  part  of  Europe  as  the  effect  of  folly  or  arrogance,  and  be 
detested  by  the  other  as  impious  and  unjust.  The  popes,  in  their  admm- 
istration,  have  been  obliged  not  only  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
notions  of  their  adherent^  but  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  pr^odkes  of 
their  enemies.  They  seldom  venture  to  claim  new  powers,  or  eyen  to 
insist  o^inately  on  tneir  ancient  pMrogattves,  lest  they  should  irritate  the 
former;  they  carefully  avoid  every  measure  that  may  either  excite  the 
indignation  or  draw  on  them  the  derision  of  the  latter.  The  policy  ol'  the 
court  of  Rome  has  become  as  cautious,  circumspect,  and  timid,  as  it  was 
once  adventurous  and  violent ;  and  though  their  pretensions  to  infidlibility, 
on  which  all  their  authority  b  founded,  does  not  allow  them  to  renounce 
any  jurisdiction,  which  they  have  at  any  time  claimed  or  exercised,  th^ 
find  it  expedient  to  suffer  many  of  their  prerogatives  to  lie  donnant,  and 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  fosing  that  remainder  of  power 
which  they  still  enjoy,  by  ill-timed  attempts  towards  reviving  obsolete 
ptetensions.  Before  the  sixteenth  century,  the  popes  were  iSe  movers 
and  directors  in  every  considerable  enterprise;  they  were  at  the  head  of 
every  great  alliance ;  and  being  considered  as  arbiters  in  the  affiiin  of 
Christendom,  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  centre  of  political  n^^tiatioo 
and  intri^.  Since  that  time,  the  greatest  operations  in  £un^  bare 
been  carried  on  independent  of  them ;  they  have  sunk  almott  to  a  level 
with  the  other  petty  princes  of  Italy :  they  continue  to  claim,  though  they 
dare  not  exercise,  the  same  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  hardly  retam  any 
shadow  of  the  temporal  power  which  they  anciently  possessed. 

But  how  fatal  soever  the  reformation  may  have  been  to  the  power  of 
the  popes,  it  has  contributed  to  improve  the  church  of  Rome  both  in 
icience  and  in  morals.  The  desire  of  equalling  the  refcMmers  in  those 
talents  which  had  procured  them  respect ;  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  defending  their  own  tenets,  or  refuting-  the  aigu- 
ments  of  their  opponents ;  together  with  the  emulation  natural  between 
two  rival  churches,  enga^d  the  Roman  catholic  cleigy  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  useful  science,  which  they  cultivatea  with  such  assiduity 
and  success,  that  they  have  gradually  become  as  eminent  m  literature,  as 
they  were  in^some  periods  infamous  for  ignorance.  The  same  principle 
occasioned  a  change  no  less  considerable  in  the  morals  o(  the  Romidi 
clergy.  Various  causes  which  have  formeriy  been  enumerated^  l»d  coi^ 
curiiid  in  introducing  great  irregularity,  and  even  dissolution  of  manneiai 
among  the  popish  cleigy.    Luther  and  his  adherents  began  their  attack  no 
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tbe  church  wHh  such  Tehement  invectfyes  afi^ainst  these,  that.  In  order  to 
remove  the  scaodaly  and  silence  their  deckmationA,  greater  decency  ot 
conduct  became  neceasaiy. ,  Tb6  reformers  tberaselv^  were  so  eminent 
not  only  for  the 'purity  but  even  austerity  of  their  manners,  and  had  ac- 
quired such  reputation  among  the  people  on  that  account,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  itiust  have  doon  lost  all  credit,  if  they  had  not  endeavoured 
to  conform  in  some  measure  to  their  standard.  They  knew  that  all  tbeir 
ai^lions  fell  uqder  the  severe  inspection  of  the  proteatants,  whom  enmity 
and  emulation  prompted  to  observe  eveiy  vice,  or  even  improprietv  m 
their  conduct;  to  censure  them  without  indulgence,  and  expose  them 
without  mercy.  This  rendejjed  thein^  of  course,  not  only  cautious  tc 
avoid  such  enormities  as  might  give  offence,  but  studious  to  acquire  the 
virtues  which  might  merit  praise.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the 
tyrannical  jurisdictioo  of  the  inquisition  crushed  the  protestant  faith  as 
soon  as  it  appeared,  the  spirit  of  popery  continues  invariable ;  science  has 
made  small  progress,  and  the  character  of  ecclesiastics  has  undeigone  Kttle 
change.  But  in  those  countries  wbere  the  members  of  tbe  two  churches 
have  mingled  freely  with  each  other,  or  have  carried  on  any  considerable 
intercourse,  either  commercial  or  literaiy,  an^extraordinaiy  alteration  in 
(he  ideas,  as  well  as  in  the  morals  of  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  is  manifest 
In  France,  the  manners  of  the  dignitaries  and  secular  cleigy  have  become 
decent  and  exemj>l4ry  in  a  high  degree.  Many  of  them  have  been  distin- 
guished ibr  all  the  accemnlishments  and  virtues  which  can  adpm  their  pro 
fession ;  and  differ  greatly  kom  their  predecessors  before  the  leformatioo, 
both  in  their jnaxims  and  in  their  conduct. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  reformation  been  felt  only  by  the  inferior 
members  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  ;  it  has  lextended  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  to  the  sovereign  pontiffs  themselves.  Violations  of  decorum,  and 
even  trespasses  against  morality^  which  passed  without  censure  in  those 
ages,  when  neither  the  power  of  popes,  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people 
for  their  character,  had  any  bounds ;  when  there  was  no  hostile  eye  to 
observe  the  errors  in  their  conduct,  and  no  adversaries  jealous  to  inveigh 
against  them ;  would  be  liable  now  to  the  severest  animadversion,  and 
excite  general  indignation  or  horror.  Instead  of  rivalling  tbe  courts  of 
temporal  princes  in  gayety,  and  surpassing  them,  m  lic^tiousness.  the  popes 
have  studied  to  assume  manners  more  severe  and  more  suitable  to  tl^ir  , 
ecclesiastical  character.  The  chair  of  St.  Peter  hath  not  been  polluted  \ 
during  two  centuries,  by  any  pontiff  that  resembled  Alexander  VI.  or 
several  of  his  predecessors,  who  were  a  disgrace  to  k^eligion  and  to  human 
nature.  Throughout  this  lor^  succession  of  popes,  a  wonderful  decorum 
of  conduct,  compared  with  that  of  preceding  ages,  is  observable.    Many 
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atonement  to  maidcind  for  the  crimes  of  their  predecessprs.  Thus  the 
beneBcial  influences  of  the  reformation  have  been-  more  extensive  than 
they  appear  oa  a  superficial  view ;  and  this  great  division  in  the  Christian 
church  bath  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  increase  purity  of  manners, 
to  diffuse  science,  and  to  inspire  humani^.  History  recites  such  a  number 
of  slKx:king  events  occasioned  by  religious  dissensions,  that  it  must  aflbrd 
peculiar  satisfaction,  to  trace  any  one  salutaiy  or  beneficial  effect  to  that 
rource  from  which  so  many  fatal  calamities  have  flowed. 

The  republic  of  Venice,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  appeared  so  formidable,  that  almost  all  Uie  potentates  of  Europe 
united  m  a  confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  gradually  from  iti 
ancient  power  and  splendour.  Tbe  Venetians  not  only  lost  a  great  part 
of  their  territory  in  the  war  excited  by  the  league  ot  Cambray,  but  the 
revenues  as  well  as  vigour  of  the  state  were  exhausted  by  their  extraordi 
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tiaiy  and  loDfi^-ceiithiaed  eflbrto  in  their  omi  defence  ;  aod  that  oonuiiact 
by  which  they  bad  acquired  their  wealtb  and  power  bejBTan  to  decay,  with- 
out any  hopes  of  its  revivinff.  Ali  the  fatal  consequenoca  to  their  republic, 
which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian  iehate  foresaw  on  the  first  diacoveiy 
of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  actoadly  took 
place.  Their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Portugne^  from  establishing 
themselves  in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  b^  exciting  the  Soldans  of  £gyp^ 
and  the  Ottoman  monarchs,  to  turn  their  arms  a^inst  such  dangerous 
intruders,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  to  the  infideb  m  ocder  to  insure  their 
success,^  proved  ineflSectual.  The  activity  and  valour  of  the  Portttfmese 
surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a  firm  footing  in  that  fertile 
coiintiy,  as  secured  to  them  large  poMessions,  together  wiUi  an  influence 
tHI  more  extensive.  Lisbon,  instead  of  Venice,  became  the  staple  ibr  the 
precious  commodities  of  the  East.  The  Venetians,  af^r  havmg  possessed, 
for  many  years,  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce,  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  be  excluded  from  almost  any  share  in  it;  The  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Western  world  proved  no  less  fatal  to  inferior  branches 
or  their  commerce.  The  orte^l  defects  which  were  formerly  pointed 
out  in  the  constitution  of  the  Venetian  republic  still  continued,  and  the  dis- 
advantages with  which  it  undertook  any  ^reat  enterprise  inoeased,  rather 
than  diminished.  The  sources  ^om  ^ich  it  derived  its  extraordinaiy 
riches  and  power  bemg  dried  up,  the  interior  vigour  of  te  state  dedineo, 
and,  of  course,  its  external  operations  became  less  fonnidabie.  Long 
bedire  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  Venice  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  dwindled  irito  a  secondaiy  and  subtltem 
state.  But  as  the  senate  had  the  address  to  conceal  the  diminution  <^  its 
power,  under  the  veil  of  moderation  and  caution ;  as  it  made  no  rash  effort 
that  could  discover  its  weakness;  as  the  s3anptom8  of  political  decay  in 
states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are  seldom  so  apparent  to  their  neighbouis 
as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alteration  in  their  conduct  towards  them,  Venice 
continued  long  to  be  considered  and  respected.  She  was  treated  not 
'  according  to  her  present  condition,  but  aca>rdiR^  to  the  rank  which  she 
had  formeriy  held.  Charies  V.  as  well  as  the  kjngs  of  France  his  riva^ 
courted  her  assistance  with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their  enlerprbes. 
Even  down  to  the  cUxe  of  the  century,  Venioe  remaroed  not  only  an  object 
of  attention,  but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue. . 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  di  Medici,  and  Laurence,  his 
grandson,  had  aojuired  m  the  republic  of  Florence,  b^  tiieir  beneficence 
and  abilities,  inspn^  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usurping  die 
sovereignty  in  their  country,  and  paved  their  way  towards  it  Charles  V. 
placed  Alexander  di  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  republic  [A.  D.  1550],  and 
to  the  natural  mterest  and  power  of  the  family  aoded  tro  wevfat  as  well 
ns  credit  gf  the  Imperial  protection*  Of  these,  his  successor  Cosmo,  sur- 
named  tbeOreat,  availed  himself;  and  establishing  hisjsupreme  authority 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican  constitution,  he  transmitted  thatt 
toother  with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  his  descendants 
1'heir  dominions  were  composed  of  the  territories  which  had  belonged  to 
the  three  commonwealths  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna,  and  fi»rmed  one 
cf  the  most  respectable  of  the  Italian  states. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  during  the  former  part  of  die  sixteenth  century, 
possessed  territories  which  were  not  considerable  either  for  extent  or 
value ;  and  the  French,  havii^  seized  the  greater  part  of  them,  obl^ed 
the  reigning  duke  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  strong  fortress  <^  Nice,  wfoe 
he  shut  himself  up  far  several  years,  while  his  son,  the  prince  of  Piedmoot, 
endeavoured  to  better  his  fortune*  by  serving  as  an  adventurer  in  the 
armies  of  Spain.  The  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis  restored  to  him  his 
paternal  dominions.    As  these  are  environed  on  eveiy  hand  by  poweriul 
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neighbouwy  all  whose  motions  the  diikeit  of  Savoj  must  observe  with  (be 
Ipneatest  attenlioriv  in  order  not  onlj  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  bein}^ 
turprised  and  overpowered,  but  that  they  may  clioose  their  side  with 
discernment  in  those  quarrels  wherein  ft  is  impossible  for  them  to  avoid 
taking  part,  this  peculiarity  in  their  situation  seems  to  have  had  no  inconsi* 
derable  influence  on  their  character.  By  rousing  them  to  perpetual  atten- 
tion, by  keeping  their  ingenuity  always  on  the  stretch,  and  engaging  them 
in  almost  continual  action,  it  hath  formed  a  race  of  princes  more  sagacious 
in  discovering  their  true  interest,  more  decbive  in  their  resolutions,  and 
more  dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  every  occurrence  which  pre- 
sented itself,  than  any  perhaps  that  can  be  singled  out  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  By  gradual  acquisitiona  the  dukes  of  bavoy  have  added  to  their 
territories,  as  well  a»  to  their  own  importance :  and  aspiring  at  length  to 
r^al  dignity,  which  they  obtained  about  halt  a  century  ago,  by  the  title 
of  kings  of  Sardinia,  they  hold  now  no  inconsiderable  rank  among  the 
monarchs  of  Europe. 

The  territories  which  form  the  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  were 
k»t  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  among  the  numerous 
provinces  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  were  then  so  inconsider- 
able, that  hardly  one  opportunity  of  mentioning  them  hath  occurred  in  aJl 
the  busy  period  of  this  history.  But  soon  after  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cam- 
bresis,  the  violent  and  bigoted  maxims  of  Philip's  government,  being  ear- 
ned into  execution  with  unrelentinr  rigoor  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  exaspe- 
rated the  free  j>eoi)le  of  the  Low-Countries  to  such  a  degree,  that  mej 
threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  asserted  their  ancient  liberties  and  laws. 
These  they  defended  with  a  persevering  valour,  which  gave  employment 
to  the  arras  of  Spain  during  half  a  century,  exhausted  the  vigour,  ruined 
the  reputation  of  that  monarchy,  and  at  last  constrained  their  ancient  mas- 
ters to  reco^ise  and  to  treat  with  them  as  a  free  independent  state. 
This  state,  founded  on  liberty,  and  reared  by  industry  and  economy,  grew 
into  great  reputation,  even  while  struggling  for  its  existence.  But  when 
peace  and  secnritv  allowed  it  to  enlarge  its  views,  and  to  extend  its  com- 
merce, it  rose  to  Be  one  of  the  most  respectable  as  well  as  enterprising 
powers  in  Europe. 

The  transactions  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  North  of  Europe  have  been 
seldom  attended  to  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

Russia  remained  buried  in  that  barbarism  and  obscurity,  from  which  it 
wa.<«  called  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  the  creative 
ffem'us  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made  his  country  ^nown  and  formidable  to 
toe  rest  of  Europe. 

In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  ^reat  revolih 
tioas  happened  in  their  constitulioiS,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  fa  Ibe 
former  Kingdom,  a  tyrant  being  degraded  from  the  throne,  and  expelled 
the  country,  a  new  prince  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  peqple  to 
aAsuine  the  reins  of  government.  In  the  latter,  a  tierce  people  roused  to 
arms  by  injuries  and  oppression,  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke^and  conferred  the 
regaJ  d?gnity  on  its  deliverer  Qustavus  Ericson,  who  bad  aU  the  virtues  of  a 
bcro,  and  of  a  patriot.  Denmark,  exhausted  by  forei^i  wars,  or  weakened 
by  the  dissensions  between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  oecamc  incapable  of 
such  efforts  as  were  requisite  in  order  to  recover  the  ascendant  which  it 
bad  k)ng  possessed  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Sweden,  as  soon  as  it  was 
freed  from  the  dominion  of  strangers,  began  to  recruit  its  strength,  and 
acquired  in  a  short  time  such  internal  vigour,  that  it  became  the  first  kinc- 
dora  in  the  North.  Early  in  the  subsequent  century,  it  rose  to  such  a  high 
tank  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  that  it  had  the  chief  merit  in  forming, 
as  well  as  conducting,  that  powerful  leaffue,  which  protected  not  only  the 
protestant  religion,  but  the  liberties  of  Germany,  against  die  bigotry  and 
amhitioo  of  i&  bouse  of  Austria. 
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NoTs  [1].  Paqx  8. 

Tbb  ooMtomatioB  of  the  Britons,  when  inyeded  hj  the  Piett  and  CaledoniuM 
after  the  Roman  legioni  were  called  out  of  the  islands,  maj  give  some  idea  of 
the  degree  of  debasement  to  which  the  human  mind  was  reduced  bj  long  ser- 
vitude under  the  Romans.  In  their  supplicatory  letter  to  Actios,  which  thej 
call  the  Groamt  of  Britain^  ^  We  know  not,'*  saj  they,  ^  which  way  to  turn  os. 
The  barbarians  Jrire  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  forces  us  back  on  the  barbarians; 
between  which  we  haye  only  the  choice  of  two  deaths,  either  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  waves,  or  to  be  shun  by  the  sword."  Histor.  Glide,  ap.  Gale,  HiaU 
Britain.  Script,  p.  6. — One  can  hardly  believe  this  dastardly  race  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  that  gallant  people,  who  repulsed  Ciesar,  and  defended  their  libeity 
so  long  against  the  Roman  arms. 

.Notb[2].Paob8. 

Tbi  barbarous  nations  were  not  only  illiterate,  but  regarded  titeratnze  with 
contempt.  They  found  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  icnk 
in  efieminacy,  and  averse  to  war.  Such  a  character  was  the  object  of  scorn 
to  a  high-spirited  and  gallant  race  of  men.  »When  we  would  brand  an 
enemy,"  says  Liutprandos,  ^  with  the  most  disgracefU  and  contumelious  ap- 
pellation, we  call  him  a  Roman ;  hoc  solo*  id  est  Romani  nomine,  qoicqoid 
ignobilitatis,  quicquid  timiditatiB,  quicquid  avaritin,  quicquid  lozurias,  qnioquid 
mendadi,  immo  quicquid  vitiorum  est  comprehendentes."  Lintprandi  Legatio 
apud  Murat.  8<^ptor.  Italic  vol.  ii.  pars  1.  p.  481.  This  degenera^  ef 
manners,  illiterate  barbarians  imputed  to  their  love  of  learning.  Even  after 
they  setded  in  the  countries  which  they  had  conquered,  they  would  not  perpit 
their  children  to  be  instructed  in  any  scienoe ;  ^  for,"  said  they,  ^  instruction 
in  the  sciences  tends  to  corrupt,  enervate,  and  depress  the  mind ;  and  he  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  tremble  under  the  rod  of  a  pedagogue,  will  never  look 
on  a  sword  or  spear  with  an  undaunted  eye."  Procopw  de  hello  Gothor.  lib.  L  p. 
4,  ap.  Scrip.  Byz.  edit.  Vonnet.  vol.  i.  A  considerable  number  of  years  elapded, 
before  nations  so  rude,  and  so  unwilling  to  learn,  could  produce  histonaos 
capable  of  recording  their  transactions,  or  of  describing  their  manners  and  in- 
stitutions. By  that  time,  the  memory  of  their  ancient  condition  was  in  a  great 
measure  lost,  and  few  monuments  remained  to  ffuide  their  first  writers  to  any 
certain  knowledge  of  it.  If  one  expects  to  receive  any  satisfactory  account  ii 
the  maimers  and  laws  of  the  Goths,  Lombards,  or  Franks,  during  their  reaideoce 
in  those  countries  where  they  were  originally  seated,  firom  Jonmndea,  Paolos 
Wamefridus,  or  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  eariiest  and  most  authentic  historians 
of  these  people,  he  wiU  be  miserably  disappointed.  Whatever  imperfect  know* 
led|ge  has  been  conveyed  to  us  of  their  ancient  stale,  we  owe  not  to  their  owB 
writers,  but  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  lustorians. 

NoTi  [3].  Paoi  8. 

A  onouMSTAifOB,  related  by  Prisons  in  his  history  of  the  embaaay  to  Atdla 
king  of  the  Huns,  gives  a  striking  view  of  the  enthusiastic  passion  for  war  which 
l^vailed  among  the  barbarous  nations.  When  the  entertainment,  to  which 
that  fierce  conqueror  admitted  the  Roman  ambassadors,  was  ended,  two  Scy- 
thians advanced  towards  Attila,  and  recited  a  poem  in  which  thej  oelebrated 
his  victories  and  military  virtues.  All  the  Huns  fixed  their  eyes  with  attention 
on  the  bards.  Some  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  verses ;  others,  remember* 
ing  their  own  battles  and  exploits,  exulted  with  joy ;  iH^  sifdi  ••  i 
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fteble  dwodcfa  tge^  bont^inlo  tMn,  bewulmg'  the  decay  of  their  vigour,  aM 
the  state  of  inactiTitj  in  whioh  ihej  were  now  obliged  to  remain.  £zcerpta 
•oc  liiiioria  Fzimi  Rhetorie  ap.  BjMnt  Uistor.  Script.  voL  L  p.  45. 

Note  [4j.  Page  11. 

A  ftEMAEKABLS  oonfirmation  of  both  parts  of  thia  reasoning  oooois  in  the 
hntoiy  of  England.  The  fiazons  carried  on  the  conquest  of  that  coontry* 
with  &e  same  destitu^ve  spirit  which  distinguished  the  other  barbarous  na- 
tions. The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  either  exterminated^  or  forced 
to  take  shelter  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  red^fed  to  servitude.  The 
Saxon  govomipent,  laws,  manners  and  language  were  of  consequence  intro- 
duced into  Britain ;  and  were  so  perfectlv  established,  that  all  memory  of  the 
institaiionk  previous  to  their  conquest  of  the  country,  was  in  a  great  measure 
lost.  The  very  reverse  of  this  happened  in  a  subsequent  revolution.  A  single 
victory  placed  WUliam  the  Norman  on  the  throne  of  England.  The  Saxon 
inhabitants,  though  oppressed,  were  not  exterminated.  William  emploved  the 
utmost  efforts  of  his  power  and  policy  to  make  his  new  subjects  coarorm  in 
every  thins  to  the  Norman  standard,  but  without  success.  Tiie  Saxons,  though 
vanquished,  were  far  more  numerous  than  their  conquerors ;  when  the  two 
races  1>egan  to  incorporate,  the  Saxon  laws  and  mannera  gradually  gained 

So<md.''   The  Norman  institutions  became  unpdpnlar  and  ^ou* ;  maay  of 
em  fell  into  disuse,  and  in  the  English  constitution  and  language,  at  this  day, 
many  ^si^ntial  parts  are  mam&stly  of  Saxoni»  not  of  Norman  extraction. 

Note  [5].  Page  11. 

Paoiitornrs,  the  historian,  declines,  from  a  principle  of  benevolence*  to  give 
any  partionUr  detail  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Ooths :  ^  Lest,'*  sajrs  he,  **  I  should 
transmit  a  monument  and  example  of  inhumanity  to  succeeding  ages.*'  Proc* 
die  bello  Goth.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  ap.  Byx.  Script,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  Bui  as  the  change, 
which  I  have  p<Hnted  out  as  a  consequence  of  the  settlement  .of  the  barbarous 
nations  in  the  oountries  formeriy  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  could  not  have 
taken  place,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  had  not  been  extir- 
pated, an  event  or  such  importance  and  influence  merits  a  more  particular 
lUustration.  This  will  justify  me  for  exhibiting  some  part  of  that  melancholy 
■pectade,  over  which  humanity  prompted  Procopius  to  draw  a  veil.  I  shall 
not,  however,  disgust  my  readers  by  a  minute  narration ;  but  rest  satisfied  witn 
collecting  some  instances  of  the  devastations  made  by  two  of  the  man^  nations 
which  settled  in  the  empire.  The  Vandals  were  the  first  of  the  barbarians  whe 
invaded  Spain.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  the  Roman 
provinces;  the  inhabitants  had  been  distinguished  fbr  courage,  and  had  defended 
their  liberty  against  the  arms  of  Rome,  ^rith  greater  obstinacy  and  during  a 
longer  toourse  of  years,  than  any  nation  in  Europe.  But  so  entirely  were  they 
enervated  by  their  subjection  to  the  Romans,  that  the  Vandals,  who  entered 
*Jie  kingdom,  A.  D.  409,  completed  the  conquest  of  it  with  such  rapidity,  that 
in  the  year  411,  these  barbarians  divided  it  among  them  by  casting  lots.  The 
desolation  occasioned  by  their  invasion,  is  thus  described  by  Idattus  an  eye^ 
witness :  •♦  The  barbarians  wasted  every  thing  with  hostile  cruelty.  The  pesti- 
lence was  no  less  destructive.  A  dreadfhl  famine  raged,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  living  were  constrained  to  feed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-eitizens ; 
and  all  those  terrible  plagues  desolated  at  once  the  unhappy  kingdoms."  Idatii 
Chron.  ap.  BibUoth.  Patrum.  vol.  vii.  p.  1233.  edit.  Ludjg.  1677.  The  <Soths 
having  attacked  the  Vandals  in  their  new  settlements  a  fierce  war  ensued ;  the 
country  was  plundered  by  both  parties;  the  cities  which  had  escaped  fh>m  de- 
struction in  the  first  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  were  now  laid  in  ashes,  and  the 
inhabitants  exposed  to  suffer  every  thing  that  the  wanton  cruelty  of  barbarians 
could  inflict  Idatius  describes  these  scenes  of  inhumanitv,  ibid.  p.  1235.  b. 
1236.  c.  T.  A  similar  account  of  their  devastation  is  given  by  Isidorus  Hispa- 
fensis,  and  other  contemporary  writers.  Isid.  Chron.  ap.  Grot.  hist.  Goth.  732. 
Prom  Spi^  the  Vandals  passed  over  into  Africa,  A.  D.  428.  Afiica  was,  next 
to  Egypt,  the  most  fertile  of  the  Roman  provinces.  It  was  one  of  the  grants 
ries  of  the  empire,  and  is  called  by  an  ancient  writer  the  soul  of  the  common- 
ire^Uli.    Though  the  army  with  which  the  Vandals  invaded  it  did  not  exoeed 
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30,000  fighting  men,  thiij  baeune  alMotitte  muten  of  the  provhiee  in  Itm  tbaa 
tmo  jeere.  A  ooniemporary  author  gives  a  djidadful  account  of  the  havoc  whioh 
thej  made :  *^  They  found  a  pronnce  well  cultivated,  and  enjo/ing  plenty,  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  earth.  They  carried  tlieir  deatructive  rtrma  mto  every 
comer  of  it ;  they  dispeopled  it  by  their  devi^stations ;  exterminating  every 
thing  with  fire  and  sword.  They  cUd  not  even  spare  the  vinee  and  fhiit  treeai 
that  those  to  whom  caves  and  inaccessible  mountains  had  afibrded  a  retreat* 
might  find  no  nourishment  of  any  kir^.  Their  hostile  ra^  could  not  be  sa* 
tiated,  and  there  was  no  place  exempted  from  the  efTeets  ot  it.  They  tortured 
their  prisoners  with  the  most  exquisite  cruelty,  that*  they  might  force  from  them 
a  discovery  of  their  hidden  treasures.  The  more  they  discovered  the  more 
they  expected,  and  the  more  implacable  they  became.  Neither  the  infirmitiee 
of  age  nor  of  sex ;  neither  the  dignity  of  nobility,  nor  the  sanctity  of  the 
sacerdotal  office,  eould  mitigate  &eir  fury ;  but  the  more  illustrious  their 
prisoners  were,  the  more  barbarously  they  insulted  them.  The  public  build* 
mgs  which  resisted  the  violence  of  the  flames,  they  levelled  with  the  ground. 
They  left  many  cities  without  an  inhabitant.  When  they  approached  any 
fortified  place,  which  their  undisciplined  army  could  not  reduce,  they  gathen4 
together  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  and  putting  them  to  the  sword,  lefl  their 
bo^es  uuburied,  that  the  stench  4>f  the  carcasses  might  oblige  the  garrison  to 
abandon  it."  Victor  Vitensis  de  penecutione  Afikana,  ap.  QibL  Patninir 
vol.  viii.  p.  666.  St  Augustin,  an  African,  who  survived  the  conquest  of  his 
country  bv  the  Vandals  some  years,  gives  a  similar  deecription  of  their  cmeltiesB 
Opera,  vol.  x.  p.  372.  edit.  1616. — About  a  hundred  years  after  the  settlement 
or  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  Belisarius  attacked  and  dispossessed  them.  Pro- 
eopins,  a  contemporary  historian,  describes  the  devastation  which  that  war  oc- 
casioned. ^  Afiioa,''  says  he,  ^  was  so  entirely  dispeopled  that  one  migfat 
travel  several  d^j^  in  it  without  meeting  one  man ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  the  war  five  millions  of  persons  perisbedT  Proc. 
Hist.  Arcana,  cap.  18.  ap.  Byz.  Script,  vol.  i.  315. — I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the 
calamities  of  this  province,  because  they  are  described  not  only  by  contempo- 
rary authors,  but  by  eye-witnesses.  The  present  state  of  Afirioa  confirms  their 
testimony.  Many  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  cities  with  which  it 
was  filled,  were  so  entirely  ruined,  that  no  vestiges  remain  to  pcAnt  out  where 
thev  were  situated.  That  fertile  territory  which  sustained  the  Roman  empire, 
stilJ  lies  in  u  great  measure  uncultivated  ;  and  that  province,  which  Victor,  in 
iiis  bart>arous  Latin,  called  ^eeiotiiai  $oHum  terra  Jlorenti$t  is  now  the  retreat  of 
pirates  and  banditti. 

WhHe  the  Vandals  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  the  Huns  desolated 
the  remainder.  Of  all  the  barbarous  tribes  they  were  the  fiercest  and  most 
formidable.  Ammianus  Marcellmui,  a  contemporary  author,  and  one  of  the 
beet  of  the  later  historians,  gives  an  account  of  their  policy  and  mannefs; 
which  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  Scythians  described  by  the  ^cioits,  and 
of  the  Tartars  known  to  tlie  modems.  Some  parts  of  their  character,  and 
several  of  their  customs  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Savagea  in  North  America. 
Their  passion  for  war  was  extreme.  ^As  in  polished  societiee"  says  Am- 
mianus, ^^  ease  and  tranquillity  are  courted,  they  delight  in  war  and  dangeis. 
He  who  falls  in  battle  is  reckoned  happy.  They  who  die  of  old  age  or  of  dis- 
vase  are  deemed  infamous.  They  boast,  with  the  utmqst  exultation,  of  the 
number  of  enemies  whom  they  have  slain,  and,  as  the  meet  glorious  of  all 
ornaments,  they  fasten  the  scalps  of  those  who  have  fallen  by  their  hands  to 
the  trappings  of  their  horses.''  Amroian.  Marc,  lib.  xxxi.  p.  4T7.  edit.  Gronov. 
Luffd.  1693. — ^Their  incursions  into  the  empire  began  in  the  fourth  century; 
and  the  Romans,  though  no  strangers,  by  that  time,  to  the  effects  of  barbarons 
rage,  were  astonished  at  the  cmelty  of  their  devastations.  Thrace,  Pann<  nia, 
and  Ulyricum,  were  the  countries  which  they  first  laid  desolate.  As  they  had 
at  first  uo  intention  of  settling  in  Europe,  they  made  onlv  inroads  of  Aort  con- 
wnuance  into  tde  empire,  but  these  were  frequent,  and  Procopius  computes 
that  in  each-  of  these,  at  a  medium,  two  hundred  thousand  persons  perished, 
or  were  carried  off  as  slaves.  Procop.  Hist  Arcan.  ap.  Byz.  Script,  vol.  i.  316. 
Thrace,  the.  best  cultivated  province  in  that  quarter  of  the  empire,  was  con- 
verted into  a  desert,  and,  when  Priscus  accompanied  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
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-'Attila,/lbor:  wan  no  iakabiUnto  in  some  of  the  eiti«i  bat  a  few  miserable  pep- 
ph^  who  h*i  taken  shelter  among  Uie  ruins  of  tlie  churches;  and  the  heids 
wcie  covered  with  the  bones  of  those  who  had  fallen  by  the  sword.  Priseof 
ap.  Byz.  Script,  vol.  i.  34.  Attila  became  king  of  the  Huns,  A.  D.  434.  He  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  enterprising  conquerors  mentione4  in  hiMtory.    He 

■  ex!  snded  his  empire  awor  all  the  vast  countries  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral names  of  Scythia  and  Germany  in  the  ancient  division  of  tlie  world. 
While  he  was  carrying  on  his  wars  against  tlio  barbarous  nations,  he  kept  the 

.Roman  empise  under  perpetual  apprehensions,  and  extorted  enonnous  subsi- 
diotf  from  the  timid  and  effeminate  mouarchs  who  governed  it.  in  the  yfear 
451,  he  entered  Gaul,  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  all  the  varioiks 
nations  which  he  had  subdued.  It  was  more  numerous  than  any  witli  which 
the  barbarians  had  hitherto  invaded  the  empire.  The  devastation^  whiuh  he 
oommitted  were  horrible;  not  only  the  open  country,  but  the  most  flourishing 
ciiie^,  were  desolated.  The  extent  and  cruelty  of  his  devastations  are  de- 
soribed  by  Salvianus  de  Gubernat.  Dei,  edit  Balus.  Par.  1669.  j>.  139,  &c.  and 

.bj  Idatius,  abi  supra,  p.  1235.  Aetius  put  a  stop  to  his  progress  in  that  country 
by  the  famous  battle  of  Chalons,  in  which,  (if  we  may  believe  the  historians 
of  that  age)  three  hundred  thousand  persons  perished.  Idat.  Ibid.  JomSndes 
de  Rebus  Getlcis.  ap.  Grot.  Hist.  Gothr.  p.  671.  AmsU  1665.  But  the  next 
year  he  resolved  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  marching  into  Italy, 
waited  it  with  rage,  inflamed  t>v  the  sense  of  his  late  disgrace.  What  Italy 
•offered  by  the  Huns,  exceeded  all  tlie  calamities  which  the  preceding  bar- 
barians hoid  brought  upon  it  Conringius  has  collected  several  passages  from 
the  ancient  historians,  which  prove  that  the  devastations  committed  by  the 
Vandals  and  Huns,  in  the  countries  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  wore 
BO  less  cruel  and  fatal  to  the  human  race.  Exercitatio  de  urbibus  Germanisi, 
Opera,  Vol.  i.  488.  It  is  endless,  it  is  shocking,  to  follow  these  destroyers  of 
siankind  through  so  many  scenes  of  horror,  and  to  contemplate  the  haToo 
which  they  made  of  the  human  species. 

But  the  state  in  which  Jtal^  appears  to  have  been,  during  several  ages  adar 
the  barbarous  nations  settled  in  it,  is  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  cruelty  as 
well  as  extent  of  their  devastations.  Whenever  any  country  is  thinly  inhabited, 
trees  and  shrubs  spring  up  in  the  uncultivated  fields,  and  spreading  by  degrees, 
krm  large  forests;  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  and  the  stagnating  of  waters, 
other  parts  of  it  are  converted  into  lakes  and  marshes.  Ancient  Italy,  whioh 
the  Romans  rendered  the  seat  of  elegance  and  luxury,  was  cultivated  to  the 
highest  pitch.  But  so  effectually  did  Uie  devastations  of  the  barbarians  destroy 
all  the  effects  of  Roman  industry  and  cultivation,  that  in  the  eighth  century  a 
considerable  part  of  Italy  appears  to  have  been  covered  wiUi  forests  and 
Biarshes  of  great  extent  Murateri  enters  iuto  a  minute  detail  concerning  the 
situation  and  limits  of  several  of  these ;  and  proves,  by  the  most  authentic 
evidence,  that  great  tracts  of  territory,  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  Italy, 
were  either  overrun  with  wood,  or  laid  under  water.  Nor  did  these  occupy 
parU  of  the  country  naturally  barren  or  of  little  value,  but  were  spread  over 
districts  which  ancient  writers  represent  as  extremely  fertile,  and  which  at 
present  are  highly  cultivated.  Muratori  Antiquitates  Italice  medii  evi,  dissert 
xxi.  V.  U.  p.  149.  153,  &c.  A  strong  proof  of  this  occurs  in  a  description  of  the 
city  of  Modena,  by  an  author  of  the  tenth  century.  Mnrat  Script.  Renun 
Italic  vol.  U.  4>ars  li.  p.  691.  The  statn  of  desolation  in  other  countries  of 
£urope  seems  to  have  been  the  same.  In  many  of  the  roost  early  charters 
now  extant,  the  lands  gsanted  to  monasteries,  or  to  private  persons,  are  dki- 
tinguished  into  such  as  are  cultivated  or  inhabited,  and  such  as  were  ertmi^ 
desolate.  In  many  instances,  lands  arc  granted  to  persons  because  they  had 
taken  them  fh>m  the  desert,  ab  eremo^  and  had  cultivated  and.  planted  them 
with  inhabitants.  This  appears  from  a  charter  of  Charlemagne,  published  by 
£ckhart  de  Rebus  Francis  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  p.  864,  and  from  many  charters 
of  his  successors  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  voc.  eremat. — Wherever  a  right  of  pro- 
perty in  land  can  be  thus  acquired,  it  is  evident  that  the  country  must  be  ex- 
tremely desolate  and  thinly  peopled.  The  first  settlers  in  America  obtaiaad 
possession  of  land  by  such  a  title.  Whoever  was  ablo  to  clear  and  cultivate  • 
Md,  ivas  recognised  as  the  proprietor.    His  industry  merited  such  a  rtcou- 
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fpoM.  Tht  znntB  m  th«  diijt«rs  which  I  have  mentientd  flow  from  a  maAr 
principle,  mod  there  must  have  been  aome  roeembiiince  in  thd  state  of  the 
•oontriet. 

Muratori  adds,  that  during  the  ei|fath  and  ninth  eenturies,  Italy  was  greatly 
^infested  with  wolree  and  other  wild  Maits ;  another  mark  of  its  heing  destilnl^ 
of  inhabitants.  Murat  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p,  16a.  Thus  Italy,  the  pnde  of  tile 
ancient  world  for  iU  fertility  and  cultivation,  was  reduced  to  the  stale  of  a 
country  newly  peopled  and  lately  rendered  habitable. 

I  am  sensible,  not  only  that  some  of  these  descriptions  of  the  devastatioBB. 
which  I  have  quoted,  may  be  exaggerated,  but  that  the  barbarous  tzibes,  in 
making  their  settlements,  did  not  proceed  invariably  in  the  same  manner. 
Some  of  them  seemed  to  be  bent  on  exterminating  the  ancient  inhabitants; 
•Chers  were  more  disposed  to  incorporate  with  them.  It  is  not  my  province 
either  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  occasioaed  this  variety  in  the  conduct 
of  the  conquerors,  or  to  describe  the  state  of  those  countries  where  the  ancient 
hihabitants  were  treated  most  mildlv.  The  fiusts  which  I  have  produced  aie 
sufficient  to  justify  the  account  which  I  have  given  in  the  text,  and  to  prove, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  human  species,  oocaricned  by  the  hoetile  invasioas 
of  the  northern  nations  and  their  subsequent  settlements,  was  much  greatw 
than  many  authors  seem  to  imagine. 

Note  [6].  Page  12. 

I  HAVE  observed.  Note  [2.]  diat  our  only  certain  information  oonoemiiig  tbe 
ancient  state  of  the  barbarous  nations  must  be  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  Happilv  an  account  of  the  institutions  and  customs  of  one 
people,  to  which  those  of  all  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  in  a  great  measuie 
simile,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  two  authors,  the  most  enable,  perhaps, 
that  ever  wrote,  of  observing  them  with  profound  discernment,  and  of  describ- 
ing them  with  propriety  and  force.  The  reader  must  perceive  that  Cesar  and 
Tacitus  are  the  authors  whom  I  have  in  view.  The  former  gives  a  short  ae> 
count  of  the  ancient  Germans  in  a  few  chapters  of  tlie  sixth  book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries ;  the  latter  wrote  a  treatise  expreimly  on  that  subject.  These  are  tb* 
most  precious  and  instructive  monuments  of  antiquity  to  the  present  inhabitanlB 
of  Europe.     From  them  we  learn, 

L  That  the  state  of  society  among  the  ancient  Grermans  was  of  the  rudest 
and  most  simple  form.  They  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting  or  by  pasturage. 
Ces.  lib.  vi.  c.  21.  Th^  neglected  agriculture,  and  lived  chiefly  on  milk, 
cheese,  and  flesh.  Ibid.  c.  22.  Tacitus  agrees  with  him  in  most  of  these 
points.  De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  14, 15.  23.  The  Goths  were  equally  negligent  of 
agriculture.  Prise.  Rhet.  ap.  Byz.  Script,  v.  i.  p.  31.  B.  Society  was  in  the 
same  state  among  the  Huns^  who  disdained  to  cultivate  the  earth,  or  to  touch 
a  plough.  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xxxi.  p.  475.  The  same  manners  took  place 
among  the  Alans;  ibid,  p^  477.  While  society  remains  m  thif  simple  state,  mea 
by  uniting  together  scarcely  relinquish  any  portion  of  their  natural  independ- 
ence. Accordingly  we  are  informed,  2.  That  the  authority  of  civil  government 
was  extremely  limited  among  the  Germans.  During  times  of  peace  they  had 
no  common  or  fixed  magistrate,  but  the  chief  men  of  everv  district  dispensed 
justice  and  accommodated  differences.  Cabs.  ibid,  c  23.  Their  kings  had  not 
absolute  or  unbounded  power ;  their  authority  consisted  rather  in  the  privilege 
of  advising,  than  in  the  power  of  commanding.  Matters  of  small  consequenot 
were  determined  by  the  chief  men ;  afiairs  of  importance  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. Tacit,  c.  7.  1 1.  The  Huns,  in  like  manner,  deliberated  in  comausi 
oonceming  every  business  of  moment  to  the  society  ;  and  were  not  subject  to 
the  rigour  of  regal  authority.  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xxxi.  p.  474.  3.  Every  in* 
dividual  among  the  ancient  Germans  was  left  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  he 
would  take  part  in  any  military  enterprise  which  was  proposed ;  ths^e  seems  te 
have  been  no  obligation  to  engage  in  it  imposed  on  him  by  public  authority. 
^  When  any  of  the  chief  men  propose  an  expedition,  such  as  approve  of  the 
cause  and  of  the  leader  rise  up,  and  declare  their  intention  of  following  him ; 
after  coming  under  this  engagement,  those  who  do  not  fulfil  it,  are  considered 
as  deserters  and  traitori,  and  are  looked  upon  as  infamous."  Cms.  ibid,  c  23. 
Tacitus  plainbf  points  at  the  same  custom,  though  in  terms  nxm  obsenrs 
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Tl^mt,  c.  11.  4.  It  evdry  Individaal  was  so  independent,  and  mteter  in  •• 
freat  a  degree  ef  hit  own  acUone,  it  became  of  coneequenoe,  the  great  objeeC 
of  eyery  pen6n  among  the  €termant,  who  aimed  at  being  a  leader,  to  gain  ad» 
herenta  and  attach  them  to  hie  person  and  hiterest.  Tiiese  adherents  Cosar 
calls  AmhacH  and  ClierUet^  i.  e.  xetainers  or  dients ;  Tacttus,  ComtUe$^  or  oosup 
panions.  The  chief  distinction  and  power  of  the  leaders  consisted  in  beii^ 
attended  by  a  numerous  band  of  chosen  youth.  This  was  their  pride  as  w  J 
as  ornament  during  peace  and  their  derance  in  war.  The  leaders  gained  er 
preserved  the  favour  of  these-  retainers  by  presents  of  armour  and  of  horses t 
or  by  the*  profuse  though  inelegant  hospitality  with  which  they  entertained 
them.  Tacit,  c.  14, 15.  5.  Another  consequence  of  the  personal  liberty  and 
independence  which  the  Germans  retained,  even  after  they  united  in  society^ 
was  their  circumscribing  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  within  veiy 
narrow  limits,  and  their  not  only  claiming  but  exercising  almost  all  the  rights 
of  private  resentment  and  reVenge.  Their  magistrates  had  net  the  power  either 
of  imprisoning  or  of  inflicting  any  corporal  punishment  on  a  free  man. 
Tacit,  c.  7.  Every  person  was  obliged  to  avenge  the  wiongf  which  his  parehls 
or  &iends  had  sustained.  Their  enemies  were  iMreditary,  but  not  irreconcilable. 
Even  murde^  was  compensated  by  paying  a  certain  number  of  cattle.  Tacit, 
e.  21.  A  part  of  the  fine  went  to  the  king,  or  state,  a  part  to  the  person  who 
had  been  injured^  or  to  his  kindred.    Ibid.  &  13. 

Those  particulars  concerning  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  GenMii% 
though  well  known  to  every  person  conversant  m  ancient  literature,  I  have 
thought  fmiper  to  arrange  in  this  order,  and  to  lay  before  such  of  my  readers  as 
ma^  DC  less  acquainted  with  these  facts,  both  because  they  confirm  the  account 
which  I  have  given  of  the  state  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  because  thoy  tend 
to  illustrate  ul  the  observations  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  concerning  the 
▼arious  changes  in  their  government  and  customs.  The  laws  and  customs  in* 
troduoed  by  ue  barbarous  nations  into  their  new  settlements,  are  the  best  com^ 
mentary  on  the  writings  of  Cesar  and  Tacitus ;  and  their  obsertaUons  are  the 
best  key  to  a  perfect  Imowledge  of  these  laws  and  customs. 

One  circumstance,  with  respect  to  the  testimony  of  Ctesar  and  Tacitus,  con* 
eeming  the  €(ermans,  merits  attention.  Cesar  wrote  his  brief  account  of  their 
mannen  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Tacitus  composed  his  treatise  De 
Moribus  Germanomm.  A  hundred  years  make  a  considerable  period  in  the 
progress  of  national  manners,  especiiUly  if,  during  that  time,  those  people  wjio 
are  rude  and  unpolished  have  had  much  communication  with  more  dvilized 
states.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Germans.  Their  intercourse  with  the 
Romans  began  when  Cesar  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  increased  greatly  during 
the  interval  between  that  event  and  the  time  when  Tacitus  flourished.  We 
may  accordingly  observe,  that  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  in  his  time,  which 
Cosar  descril^  were  less  improved  than  those  of  the  same  people  as  delineated 
by  Tacitus.  Besides  this,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  a  considerable  difler- 
ence  in  the  state  of  society  among  the  different  tribes  of  Germans.  The  Sui- 
ones  were  so  much  improved,  that  they  began  to  be  corrupted.  Tac  cap.  44. 
The  Fenni  were  so  barbarous,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  they  were  able  to  sub- 
cist.  Ibid.  cap.  46.  Whoever' undertakes  to  describe  the  manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, or  to  fbund  any  political  theory  upon  the  state  of  society  among  them, 
oiurfit  careftillY  to  attend  to  both  these  circumstances. 

Before  I  qtut  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obeerve,  that  though 
eocoessive  alterations  in  their  institutions,  together  with  the  gradual  progress  of 
fofinement,  have  made  an  entire  change  in  ue  manners  of  the  various  people 
who  conquered  the  Roman  empire,  there  is  still  one  race  of  men  nearly  in  the 
same  political  situation  with  theirs,  when  they  first  settled  in  their  new  con- 
quests ;  I  mean  the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  savages  in  North  America. 
It  cannot  then  be  considered  either  as  a  digression,  or  as  an  improper  indul- 
gence of  curiosity,  to  inquire  whether  this  similarity  in  their  political  state  has 
occasioned  any  resemblance  between  their  character  and  manners.  If  the 
dkenesB  turns  out  to  be  striking,  it  is  a  stron^r  proof  that  a  just  acc3unt  has 
ooen  given  4if  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe,  than  the  testimony  even  of 
Cesar  or  Tacitus. 

1.  The  Americans  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.    Some  tribee 
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iwglcct  ftpriealtnro  entirelj.  Among  Ihoao  who  onUirate  moio  sni&il  afoX  mn 
Uysir  hutii,  that,  together  with  ail  works  of  labour,  ia  perforaield  by  tho  wouicB. 
P.  Charlevoix  Journal  Historique  d'un  Voyage  de  TAin^ique,  4to,  P^.  1774 
p.  J34.  In  such  a  iitate  of  society,  the  common  wants  of  men  being  ft  w,  and 
their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other  small,  their  union  a  extremely  im- 
perfect and  feeble,  and  they  continue  to  enjoy  their  natural  liberty  almost  un- 
impaired. It  is  the  first  idea  of  an  American,  that  every  man  is  bom  free  and 
independent,  and  that  no  power  on  eajrth  h9fh  any  right  V»  diminish  or  circum- 
•oritM}  his  natural  liberty.  There  is  hardly  any  appearance  of  subordination 
•ither  in  civil  or  domestic  government.  Every  one  does  what  he  pleases.  A 
father  and  mother  live  with  their  children,  like  persons  whom  ^  chance  has 
hrougUt  together,  and  whom  no  common  bond  unites.  Their  manner  of  edn- 
3atuig  their  children  is  suitable  to  this  principle.  They  never  chastise  or  punish 
them,  even  during  their  infancy.  As  they  advance  in  years,  they  costinue  to 
he  entirel  V  masters  of  their  own  actions,  and  seem  not  to  be  conscious  of  being 
.responsible  for  any  part  of  their  conduct.  Id.  p.  27%  273.-^3.  The  power 
of  their  civil  ma^strates  is  extremely  limited.  Among  most  of  their  tribes, 
the  sachem  or  chief  is  elective.  A  council  of  old  men  is  chosen  to  assist  him, 
.without  whose  advice  he  determines  no  affair  of  importance.  The  sachena 
neither  possess  nor  claim  any  great  degree  of  authority.  They  propose  and 
entreat,  rather  than  command.  The  obedience  of  their  people  is  altogether 
volontary.  Ibid.  p.  266.  268.  3.  The  savages  of  America  engage  in  their 
nilitarv  enterprises,  not  from  constraint,  but  choice.  When  war  im  resolved, 
a  clyef  arises,  and  offers  himself  to  he  the  leader.  Such  as  are  willing  (for 
they  compel  no  person)  stand  up  one  after  another,  and  sins  their  war  song. 
But  if,  after  this,  any  of  these  should  refuse  to  follow  the  leader  to  whom  thej 
h4ve  engaged,  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  and  he  would  be  considered  as  the 
most  infamous  of  men.  Id.  p.  217,  218.  ■  1.  Such  as  engage  to  foUow  aay 
leader,  expect  to  be  treated  by  him  with  great  attention  and  respect ;  and  he  .is 

obliged  to  make  them  presents  of  considerable  value.    Id.  p.  218^ 5.  Among 

the  Americans,  the  magistrate  has  scarcely  any  criminal  jurisdiction.  Ibid.  p. 
272.  Upon  receiving  any  injury,  the  person  or  family  offended  may  inflict 
what  punishment  they  pluase  on  the  person  who  was  the  author  of  iU  Ibid, 
p.  274.  Their  resentment  and  desire  of  vengeance  are  excessive  and  implacable. 
Time  can  neither  extinguish  nor  abate  it.  It  is  the  chief  inheritance  parents 
leave  to  their  children ;  it  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generatiooi  until  an 
occasion  be  found  of  satisfying  it.  Ibid.  p.  309.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
offended  party  is  appeased.  A  compensation  is  paid  for  a  murder  that  has 
been  committed.  The  relations  of,the  deceased  receive  it ;  iknd  it  consisU  most 
commonlv  of  a  captive  taken  in  war,  who,  being  substituted  in  place  of  ths 
person  who  was  murdorad^  assumes  his  name,  and  is  adopted  into  his  family. 
Ibid.  p.  274.  The  resemblance  holds  in  many  other  particulars.  It  b  suificteat 
for  my  purpose  to  have  pointed  out  the  similaritv  of^  those  great  features  which 
distinguish  and  characterize  both  people.  Bochart,  and  other  philologists  ef 
the  last  century,  who,  with  more  erudition  than  science,  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  migration  of  various  nations,  and  who  were  apt,  upon  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  resemblance,  to  iind  an  affinity  between  nations  fkr  removed  froai 
each  other,  and  to  conclude  that  they  were  descended  from  the  same  ancestois, 
would  hardly  have  failed,  on  viewing  such  an  amaaing  similarity,  to  pronoooee 
with  confidence,  ^  That  the  Germans  and  Americans  must  be  the  same  people.** 
But  a  philosopher  will  satisfy  himself  with  observing,  **  That  the  characters  of 
nations  depend  on  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live,  and  on  the  political 
institutions  established  among  them  ;  and  that  tlie  human  mind,  whenever  it  is 
placed  in  the  same  situation,  will,  in  ages  the  most  distant,  and  in  eountries 
the  most  remote,  assume-  the  same  form,  and  be  distinguished  by  the  same 
manners.** 

I  have  pushed  the  comparison  between  the  Germans  and  Americans  no  far- 
ther than  was  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  my  subject.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  the  state  of  society  in  the  two  countries  was  perfectly  similsr  in  every 
respect.  Many  of  the  German  tribes  wore  more  civilized  than  the  Americaniv 
Some  of  tliem  were  not  unacquainted  with  agriculture ;  almost  all  of^  them 
Had  flo^cks  of  taoje  cattle,  and  depended  upon  &em  for  the  chief  part  of  their 
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•obsistence..  Most  of  the  American  tribes  subMst  by  hunting,  and  are  in  4 
ruder  and  more  simple  state  than  the,  ancient  Germane.  I'he  resemblaiioe* 
however,  between  their  condition,  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  that  history 
affords  an  opportunity  of  observing  between  any  two  races  of  OBcivilized  peo- 
ple, and  ihii  has  produced  a  surprising  similarity  of  mannlen. 

Note  [1].  Page  ?2. 

The  booty  gain^  by  an  army  belonged  to  the  army.  The  king  himself  bad 
•o  pert  of  it  but  what  he  acquired  by  lot.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  oc 
cars  in  the  history  of  the  Pranks.  The  ari;ny  of  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy,  having  plundered  a  church,  carried  off,  among  other  sacred 
utensils,  a  vase  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  The  bishop  sent  deputies 
to  Clovis,  beseeching  him  to  restore  the  vase,  that  it  might  be  affain  employed 
in  the  sacred  services  to  which  it  had  been  consecrated.  Clovis  desired  the 
deputies  to  follow  him  to  Soissons,  as  the  booty  was  to  be  divided  in  that 
place,  and  promised,  thi^t  if  the  lot  should  give  him  th«^  disposal  of  the  va8f\ 
no  would  grant  what  the  bishop  desired.  Whc|n  he  came  to  Suissons,  auo  all 
the  booty  was  placed  in  one  great  heap,  in  the  middle  of  the  army,  Clovis  en* 
treated,  that  before  making  tlie  division,  they  would  give  hun  that  vase  over 
and  above  his  share.  All  appeared  willing  to  gratify  the  king,  and.  to  comply 
with  his  request,  when  a  fierce  and  haughty  soldier  lifted  up  bis  battle-axe,  and 
striking  the  vase  with  the  utmost  violence,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Yoit 
shall  receive  nothing  here  but  that  to  which  the  lot  gives  you  a  light."  Gro* 
gor.  Turon.  Histor.  Francorunit  lib.  ii.  c.  27.  p.  70.  Par,  1610. 

Note  [8].  Page  13. 

Tne  history  of  the  establishment  and  progress  of  th^eudal  system. is  ta 
interesting  object  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  some  countries,  their  jurie- 
prudence  and  laws  are  still  in  a  great  measure  feudal.  In  .others,  many  tornM 
and  practices  established  by  custom,  or  founded  on  statutes,  took  their  rise 
from  the  feudal  law,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  attendinj^  to  the  ideas 
peculiar  to  it  Several  authors  of  the.highest  reputation  for  genius  and  erudi- 
lion,  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this  subject,  but  still  many  parts  of  it  are 
obscure.  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace,  with  precision,  the  progress  and  variation 
of  ideas  concerning  property  in  land  among  the  barbarous  nations;  and  shall 
attempt  to  point  out  the  causes  which  introduced  these  changes,  as  weU  as  th^ 
effects  which  followed  upon  them.  Property  in  land  seems  to  have  gone  through 
four  successive  changes  among  the  people  who  settled  in  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

L  While  the  barbarous  nations  remained  in  their  original  countries,  their 
property  in  land  was  only  temporary,  and  they  had  no  certain  limits  to  their 
possessions.  After  feeding  their  flocks  in  one  great  district,  thev  removed  with 
them,  and  with  their  vf  ives  and  families,  to  another ;  and  abandoned  that  like- 
wise in  a  short  time.  They  were  not,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  species 
€if  property,  brought  under  any  positive  or  formal  obligatioc  to  serve  the  com* 
munity ;  all  their  services  were  purely  voluntary.  Every  individual  was  al 
liberty  to  choose  how  far  he  would  contribute  towards  carrying  on  any  military 
enterprise.  If  he  followed  a  leader  in  any  expedition,  it  was  vom  attachment, 
not  from  a  sense  of  obligation.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  has  been  produced 
in  Note  [6].  While  property  continued  in  this  state,  we  can  discover  nothing 
that  bears  any  resemblance  to  a  feudal  tenure,  or  to  the  subordination  and 
military  service  which  the  feudal  sprstein  introduced. 

II.  Upon  settling  in  the  countries  which  they  had  subdued,  the  victorious 
troops  divided  the  conquered  lands.  Whatever  portion  of  them  fell  to  a  solc'ier, 
Ae  seizctd  as  the  recompense  due  to  his  valour,  as  a  settlement  acquired  by  his 
-  own  sword.  He  took  possession  of  it  as  a  freeman  in  full  property.  He  en* 
joyed  it  during  his  own  life,  and  could  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure,  or  transmit  it 
as  an  inheritance  to  his  children.  Thus  property  in  land  became  fixed.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  alhdialt  i.  e.  the  possessor  had  the  entire  right  of  property 
and  dominion,  he  held  of  no  sovereign  or  superior  lord,  to  whom  ho  was  bound 
to  do  homage  and  perform  service.  But  as  these  new  proprietors  were  in  soms 
danger  (as  has  been  observed  in  the  text)  of  being  disturbed  by  the  remainder 
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•f  Ih^uiCMit  infaftbitanti,  and  in  itill  greater  danger  of  being  attacked  by  aofli* 
•eeuve  coloniet  of  barbarians  aa  fierco.and  rapacioua  as  tbemselvos,  they  saw 
the  necessity  of  ooming  tinder  obligations  to  defend  the  communitT,  more  ex- 
plicit than  those  to  wliich  they  had  been  subject  in  their  original  habitations. 
On  this  account,  immediately  upon  their  fixing  in  their  new  settlements,  eveiy 
fireman  be<$amo  bound  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  community,  and,  if  he 
refused  or  neglected  so  to  do,  was  liable  to  a  considerable  penalty.  I  do  not 
mean  that  any  contract  of  this  kind  was  formally  concluded,  or  mutually  rati- 
fied by  any  legal  solemnity.  It  was  established  by  tacit  consent,  like  the  other 
•Ompacts  which  bold  society  together.  Their  mutual  security  and  preservation 
made  it  the  interest  of  all  to  reconiise  its  authority,  and  to  enforce  the  obeer- 
▼ation  of  it  We  oan  trace  back  tnis  new  obligation  on  the  proprietors  of  land 
to  a  very  eariy  period  in  the  history  of  the  Franks.  Chilperic,  who  began  hb 
leiffn  A.  D.  569,  exacted  a  fine,  bannos  juttit  exigi^  from  certain  persons  who 
had  refused  to  accompany  him  in  ai)  expedition.  Gregor.  Turon.  lib.  v.  c.  26. 
p.  311.  Childebert,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  576,  proceeded  in  the  same 
manner  against  others  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  like  crime.  Id.  lib.  vii.  c  42. 
p.  3421  Duch  a  fine  oould  not  have  been  exacted  while  property  continued  in 
Its  first  state,  and  military  service  was  entirely  voluntary.  Charlemagne  or- 
dained, that  every  freeman  who  pMsessed  five  mansi,  L  e.  sixty  acres  of  land 
til  froperty,  should  march  in  pcfiion  against  the  enemy.  Capitul.  A.  D.  807. 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  A.  D.  815,  granted  lands  to  certain  Spaniards,  who  fled 
horn  the  Saracens,  and  allowed  them  to  settle  in  his  territories,  on  condition 
that  they  should  serve  in  the  army  like  other  freemen.  Capitul.  vol.  i.  p.  500. 
By  land  possessed  in  properti/,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  law  of  Charlemagne, 
we  are  to  understand,  according  to  the  style  of  that  age,  allodial  land  ;  aiodei 
«id  proprieias^  ahdwn  and  mpriwn  beinf  words  perfectly  synonymous.  Du 
Cange,  voce  Aiodis,  The  clearest  proof  of  the  distinction  between  allodial  and 
beneficiary  possession,  is  contained  in  two  charters  published  by  Muratori,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  a  person  might  possess  one  part  of  his  estate  as  aliodiaJ, 
which  he  could  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  the  other  as  a  benejieium^  of  which  he 
had  only  the  usufhict,  the  property  returning  to  the  superior  lord  on  his 
demise.  Antiq.  Ital.  medil  cevi,  vol.  i.  p.  559.  565.  The  same  distinction  is 
pointed  out  in  a  Capitulare  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  812,  edit.  Balux.  voL  L 
p.  491.  Count  Everard,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in 
the  curious  testament,  by  which  he  disposes  of  his  vast  estate  among  his  chil- 
dren, distinguishes  between  what  he  possessed  proprielatt^  and  what  he  held 
hen^fiei$;  and  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  was  allodial,  A.  D.  837.  Auh, 
Minei  Opera  Diplomatica,  Lovan.  1723.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

In  the  same  manner  Liber  homo  is  commonly  opposed  to  yasnu  or  yastalha ; 
the  former  denotes  an  allodial  proprietor,  the  latter  one  who  held  of  a  superior. 
These-free  men  were  under  an  obligation  to  serve  the  state ;  and  this  duty  was 
considered  as  so  sacred,  that  freemen  were  prohibited  from  entering  into  holy 
ordere.  unless  they  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  sovereign.  The  reason 
given  for  this  in  the  statute  is  remarkable,  "  For  we  are  informed  that  some 
do  so,  not  so  much  out  of  devotion,  as  in  order  to  avoid  that  military  service 
which  they  are  bound  to  perform.**  Capitul.  lib.  i.  f  114.  If,  upon  being  sum- 
moned into  the  field,  any  freeman  refused  to  obey,  a  full  Herebannun^  i  e.  a 
fine  of  sixty  crowns,  was  to  be  exacted  from  him  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Franks.  CapiU  Car.  Magn.  ap.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit  14.  i  13.  p.  539.  This 
expression,  according  to  &ie  law  of  the  Franks,  seems  to  imply,  that  both  the 
obligation  to  serve,  and  the  penalty  on  those  who  disregarded  it,  were  coeval 
with  the  laws  made  by  the  Franks  at  their  first  settlement  in  Gaul.  This  fine 
was  levied  with  such  rigour,  ^  That  if  any  person  convicted  of  this  crime  was 
insolvent,  he  was  reduced  to  servitude,  and  continued  in  that  state  until  such 
time  as  his  labour  should  amount  to  the  value  of  the  herebannumJ*^  Ibid.  The 
emperor  Lotharius  rendered  the  penalty  still  more  severe ;  and  if  any  person 
poraessing  such  an  extent  of  property  as  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  take 
the  field  in  person,  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  all  his  goods  were  declared  to 
be  forfeited,  and  he  himself  might  be  punished  with  banishmenL  Mnrat* 
Script.  Ital.  vol.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  153. 

III.  Pro]ierty  in  land  having  thus  become  fixed,  and  subject  to  military  ser^ 
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vice,  another  change  wae^  iatrodooed,  though  slowly,  and  step  by  step..  Wt 
]eam  frtun  Taoitua,  that  the  chief  men  amonff  the  Oennans  endeavoured  to 
attach  to  their  persons  and  interests*  certain  adherents  whom  he  calls  6omiim, 
.These  fought  under  their  standard,  and  followed  them  in  all  their  enterprises. 
The  same  custom  continued  among  them  in  their  new  settlements  ancT  those 
attached  or  devoted  followers  were  called  yScteiej,  an/riMftonef,  homines  in  tntsi^ 
Dominie€kt  leudet,  Taoitus  informs  us,  that  the  rank  of  a  Comes  was  deemed 
honourable ;  De  Morib.  Germ.  o.  13.  The  composition,  which  is  the  standard 
bj  which  we  must  judge  of  the  rank  and  condition  of  persons  in  the  middle 
ages,  paid  for  the  murder  of  one  in  trutU  Dominic<i%  was  triple  to  that  paid  for 
tho  murder  of  a  6reoman,  Leg.  Salioor.  Tit.  44.  Mt  2.  While  the  Gennaas 
remained  in  their  own  country,  they  courted  the  favour  of  these  Comites,  by 
presents  of  arms  and  horses,  and  bj  hospitality.  See  Note  VL  As  long  as 
they  had  no  fixed  property  in  land,  those  were  the  onl^  gifU  that  they  could 
bestow,  and  tho  only  reward  which  their  followers  desired.  But  upon,  their 
settling  in. tho  countries  which  they  conquered,  and  when  the  value  of  pijdperty 
oamo  to  bo  understood  among  them,  instead  <^  those  sliffht  presents,  ue  kings 
and  chieftains  botowed  a  more  substantial  recompense  m  land  on  their  adhe- 
rents. These  grahts  were  called  ben^fieia^  because  they  were  gratuitous  dona- 
tions ;  and  horwret^  because  they  were  regarded  as  marks  of  distinction.  What 
were  the  services  originally  exacted  in  return  for  these  beneficia  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  absolute  precision;  because  there  are  no  records  so  ancient. 
When  allodial  possessions  were  first  rendered  feudal,  they  were  not,  at  once, 
•nbjected  to  all  the  feudal  services.  The  transition  here,  as  in  all  other  changes 
of  importance,  was  gradual.  As  tho  great  object  of  a  feudal  vassal  was  to  ob* 
tain  protection,  when  allodial  proprietors  first  consented  to  become  vassals  of 
any  powerful  leader,  they  continued  to  retain  as  much  of  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence as  was  consistent  with  that  new  relation.  The  homage  which  they 
did  to  the  superior  of  whom  they  chose  to  hold,  was  called  homagium  pianum, 
and  bound  them  to  nothing  more  than  fidelity,  but  without  any  obUgation  either 
of  military  service,  or  attendance  in  the  courts  of  ,their  superior.  Of  this 
homagittm  planum  some  traces^  though  obscure,  may  still  be  discovered.  Brus- 
•el,  torn.  i.  p.  97.  Among  the  ancient  writs  published  by  D.  D.  De  Vic  and. 
Vaisette  hist,  de  Lanquod.  are  a  great  many  which  they  call  homagia.  They 
•eem  to  be  an  intermediate  step  between  the  hamngiwn  planum  mentioned, 
by  Brussol,  and  the  engaffement  to  perform  complete  feudal  service.  The. 
one  party  promises  protection,  and  grants  certain  castles  or  lands ;  the  other 
engages  to  defend  the  person  of  the  grantor,  and  to  assist  him  likewise  in' 
defending  his  property  as  often  as  he  shall  be  summoned  to  do  so.  But 
these  engagements  are  accompanied  with  none  of  the  feudal  forroaliti^,  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  any  of  the  other  feudal  services.  They  appear  rather 
to  be  a  mutual  contract  between  equals,  than  the  engagement  of  a  vassal  to 
perform  servioes  to  a  superior  lord.  Preuves  de  lllist.  de  Lang.  tom.  ii. 
173.  et  passim.  As  soon  as  men  were  accustomed  to  these,  the  otoer  feudal 
services  were  gradually  introduced.  M.  de  Montesquieu  considers  these 
b^n^fieia  as  fiefs,  which  originally  subjected  those  who  held  them  to  military 
service.  L*Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  xzx.  c.  3.  16.  M.  TAbb^  de  Mably  contends 
that  such  as  held  these  wore  at  first  subjected  to  no  other  service  than  what, 
was  incumbent  on  every  freeman.  Observations  Sur  THistoire  de  France,  i. 
356.  But,  upon  comparing  their  proofii  and  reasonings  and  conjectures,  it 
ieoms  to  be  evident,  that  as  every  freeman,  in  consequence  of  his  allodial  pro- 
perty, was  bound  to  serve  the  community  under  a  severe  penalty,  no  good  reason 
Can  be  assigned  for  conferring  these  ben^ficia^  if  they  did  not  subject  such  as 
leoeived  them  to  some  new  obligation.  Why  should  a  king  have  stripped  him- 
self of  his  domain,  if  he  had  not  expected  that,  by  parcellmg  it  out,  he  might' 
acquire  a  rif^t  to  services,  to  which  he  had  formerly  no  title  ?  We  may  then 
warrantably  conclude,  ^  That  as  allodial  property  subjected  those  who  pos- 
tessed  it  to  serve  the  community,  so  btn^fieia  subjected  such  as  held  them  to 
personal  service  and  fidelity  to'  him  firom  whom  they  received  these  lands.'' 
These  btnffitia  were  granted  origtnany  only  during  pleasure.  No  circumstano*" 
relating  to'the  customs  of  the  middle  ages  is  bettor  ascertained  than  this ;  and 
famumerable  prooft  of  it  might  be  added  to  those  produced  in  L^Esprit  des 
Lots.  L  xxz.  c  19.  and  by  Dn  Cange«  voc  Ben^ficium  ei feodum* 
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IV.  But  the  poiDCwdon  of  bennfioei  did  not  conttfnie  long  in  tUu  state.  A 
precarious  tenure  during  pfieasure  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  such  as  hoU 
lands,  and  by  various  means  they  graduUly  obtained  a  confirmation  of  their 
benefices  during  life.  Feudor.  lib.  tit.  i.  Du  Cange  produces  several  quotations 
from  ancient  charters  and  chronicles  in  proof  of  tbis ;  Qlos.  voc.  Baujitiumm 
Ailer  this  it  was  easy  to  obtain  or  extort  charters  rendering  bentfieia  hereditary, 
first  in  the  d:re<it  line,  then  in  the  oollateral,  and  at  last  in  the  female  line.  Leg. 
Longob.  lib.  iii.  tit.  8.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Beni^ficium. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  fix  tlie  precise  time  when  each  of  these  changes  took 
place.  M.  TAb.  Mably  conjectures,  with  some  probability,  that  Charles  Martd 
first  introduced  the  practice  of  granting  beruficia  for  life ;  Observat.  tom.  i.  p. 
103.  160;  and  that  Louis  le  Debonnaire  was  among  the  first  who  rendered 
thoiu  hereditary,  is  evident  from  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers ;  id.  4^. 
Mabillon,  however,  has  published  a  placitum  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  A.  D.  860, 
by  wliicli  it  appears  that  he  still  continued  to  grant  some  bcmfieia  only  during 
life.  Do  He  Diplomatica,  lib.  vi.  p.  353.  in  the  year  889,  Odo  king  of  Francs 
granted  lands  to  Hicabodo,  fideli  sue,  jure  beneficiario  et  fi-uctnario,  during  his 
own  life  ;  and  if  he  should  die,  and  a  son  were  bom  to  him,  that  right  was  to 
continue  during  the  life  of  his  son.  Mabillon  ut  supra,  p.  556.  This  was  an 
intermediate  step  between  fiefs  merely  during  life,  and  fiefs  hereditary  to  pei^ 
petuity.  While  beneficia  continued  under  their  first  form,  and  wore  held  only 
during  pleasure,  lie  who  granted  tliem  not  only  exorcised  the  domimum  or  pre- 
rogative of  superior  lord,  but  he  retained  the  property,  giving  hb  vassal  onlv 
the  tuufrucL — But  under  the  latter  form,  when  they  became  hereditary,  although 
feudal  lawyers  continued  to  define  a  ben^ium  agreeably  to  its  original  nature, 
the  property  was  in  oflbct  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  tho  superior  lords,  and 
lodged  in  those  of  tlie  vassal.  As  soon  as  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  the 
feudal  mode  of  tenure  came  to  be  understood  bv  superiors  as  well  as  vassals, 
that  species  of  holding  became  so  agreeable  to  both,  that  not  only  lands,  but 
casual  rents,  such  as  the  profits  of  a  toll,  the  fare  paid  at  ferries,  &c.  the  sala- 
ries or  perquinites  of  offices,  and  even  pensions  themselves,  were  granted  and 
held  as  fiefs ;  and  military  service  was  promised  and  exacted  on  account  of 
these.  Morice  mem.  pour  servir  de  preuves  a  Thist.  de  Bretagne,  tom.  ii.  78. 
690.  Brussel,  tom.  i.  p.  41.  How  absurd  soever  it  may  seem  to  grant  or  to  hold 
such  precarious  and  casual  property  as  a  fief,  there  are  instances  of  feudal 
tenures  still  more  singular.  The  profits  arising  from  the  masses  said  at  an 
altar  were  properly  an  ecclesiastical  revenue,  belonging  to  tho  clergy  of  the 
church  or  monastery  wliich  performed  that  duty ;  but  these  were  sometimes 
seized  by  the  powerful  barons.  In  order  to  ascertain  their  right  to  them,  they 
held  them  as  fiefs  of  the  church,  and  parcelled  them  out  in  the  same  manntr 
as  other  property  to  their  sub-vassals.  Bouquet,  recueil  des  hist.  voL  x.  23B. 
480.  The  same  spirit  of  encroachment  which  rendered  fiefs  hereditary,  led 
the  nobles  to  extort  from  their  sovereigns  hereditary  grants  of  offices.  Sfany 
of  the  great  offices  of  the  crown  became  hereditary  in  most  of  tho  kingdoms 
in  £uro{>e ;  and  so  conscious  were  monarchs  of  this  spirit  of  usurpation 
among  the  nobility,  and  so  solicitous  to  guard  against  it,  that  on  some  occa 
aions,  they  obliged  the  persons  whom  they  promoted  to  any  office  of  dignity, 
to  grant  an  obligation,  that  neither  they  nor  their  heirs  should  claim  it  as 
belonging  to  them  by  hereditary  right.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  ii  pro- 
duced, Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  xxx.  p.  595.  Another  occurs  in  the 
Thcsaur.  anecdot.  published  by  Martene  and  Durand,  vol.  i.  p.  873. — This  re 
▼olution  in  property  occasioned  a  change  corresponding  to  it  in  political  goveiv- 
mcnt ;  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  as  they  acquired  such  extensive  pos- 
sessions, usurped  a  proportional  degree  of  power,  depressed  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  crown,  and  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  the  people.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  connection,  that  it  becomes  an  object  of  importance  in  history  to  trace  the 
progress  of  feudal  property  ;  for  upon  discovering  in  what  state  property  was 
at  any  particular  period,  we  may  determine  with  precision  what  was  the  degree 
of  power  possessed  by  the  king  or  by  tho  nobility  at  that  iunvture. 

One  circumstance  more,  with  respect  to  the  changes  which  pr(  pcrty  under- 
went, deserves  attention.  I  have  shown,  that  when  the  various  tribes  of  bar- 
barians divided  their  conquests  in  the  fiflh  and  sixth  ^nturies.  the  property 
which  they  acquired  was  allodial ;  but  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  property 
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I  iJnost  entirdy  feud&l  by  ibe  begiiuunf  of  the  tenth  oanturT.  Tb« 
teanr  ipteiM  of- property  leeiiie  to  be  so  much  better  and  more  denrable  than 
the  Utter,  that  tucfa  a  ohango  appeaiB  8iirprieing«  espeeiaUy  when  we  are  in* 
Ibrmed  that  allodivl  property  was  frequently  converted  into  feudal*  by  a  roluti- 
taty  deed  of  the  poeaoaeor.  The  motives  whkh  determined  them  u>  a  choice  so 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  niodem  times  concerning  property,  have  been  invea- 
tigated  and  explained  by  M.  de  Montesquieu,  with  his  usual  discernment  and 
■couraoy,  lib.  zzxi.  c.  8.  The  most  considerable  is  that,  of  which  we  have  a  hint 
in  Lfambertus  Ardensis,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Du  Can^  vo6e  AlodU,  In 
those  times  of  anarchy  and  disorder  which  became  general  m  Eurppe  after  the 
death  of  Chademagne,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  union  among  the  different 
membecsoftheeomm unity, and  individuals  were  exposed,single  and  undefended 
by  government,  to  rapine  and  oppression,  it  became  necessary  for  every  man 
to  lM,ve  a  powerful  proteotOT,  under  whose  banner  he  might  range  himself  and 
obtain  security  asalnst  enemies  whom  singly  he  could  not  oppose.  .  For  this 
reason  he- relinquished  his  allodial  independence^  and  subjected  himself  to  the 
ftudal  services,  that  he  might  find  safety  under  the  patronage  of  some  respecta- 
ble superior.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  this  change  from  allodial  to  feudal 
property  became  so  general,  that  he  who  possessed  land  had  no  longer  any 
liberty  of  choice  left.  He-  was  obliged  to  recognise  some  liege  lord,  and  to 
hold  of  him.  Thus  Beaumanoir  informs  us,  that  in  the  counties  of  Clermont 
and  Beauvois,  if  the  lord  or  count  discovered  any  lands  within  his  jurisdiction, 
for  which  no  service  was  performed,  and  which  paid  to  him  no  taxes  or  cus- 
toms, he  might  instantly  seize  it  as  his  own ;  for,  says  he,  no  man  can  hold 
allodial  profMrty.  Coust.  ch.  24.  p.  123.  Upon  the  same  principle  is  founded 
a  maxim,  which  has  at  length  become  general  in  the  law  of^  France,  J^fuUe  tern 
M^  Seigneur.  In  other  provinces  of  France,  allodial  property  seems  to  have 
remamed  longer  unalienated,  and  to  have  been  more  highly  valued.  A  great 
number  of  charters,  containing  grants,  or  sales,  or  exchanges  qf  allodial  lands 
in  the  prerince  of  Languedoc,  are  published.  Hist,  gener.  de  Langued.  par. 
D.  D.  De  Vic  et  Vaisette,  tom.  ii.  During  th(i  ninth,  tenth,  and  great  part  qf 
the  eleventh  century,  the  property  in  that  province  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
allodial ;  and  scarcely  any  mention  of  feudal  tenures  occurs  in  the  deeds  of 
that  country.  The  state  of  property,  during  those  centuries,  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  similar  in  Catalonia  and  the  country  of  Roussillon,  as  appears 
firom  the  original  charters  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Petr.  de  la  Marca^a 
treatise  de  Marca  sive  limite  Hispanico.  Allodial  property  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  Low-Countries  to  a  period  still  later.  During  the  eleventh, 
twelfUi,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  this  species  of  property  seems  to  have  been 
of  considerable  extent.  Mirei  opera  diplom.  vol.  L  34.  74,  75.  83.  296.  817. 
842.  847.  578.  Some  vestiges  of  allodial  -property  appear  there  as  late  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  Ibid.  218.  Several  &cts  which  prove  that  allodial  pro- 
perty subsisted  in  difierent  parts  of  Europe  long  afler  the  introduction  of  feudal 
tenures,  and  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  these  two  different 
■peoies  of  possession,  are  produced  by  M.  Houard,  Anciennes  Loix  des  Fran- 
9oie,  oottserv^es  dans  les  Coutumes  Angloises,  vol.  L  p.  192,  &c.  The  notions 
of  men  with  respect  to  property  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  under- 
standings, and  the  caprice  of  their  passions.  At  the  same  time  that  some 
persons  were  fond  of  relinquishing  allodial  property,  in  order  to  hold  it  by 
feudal  tenure,  others  seem  to  have  been  solicitous  to  convert  their  fie&  into  al- 
lodial propertv.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
published  by  Eckhard,  Coipmentarii  de  rebus  Francis  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  p.  885. 
Another  occurs  in  the  year  1299,  Reliquiie  MSS.  omnia  ovi,  by  Ludwig,  vol.  i. 
p.  S09 ;  and  even  ene  aa  late  as  the  year  1337,  ibid.  voL  vii.  p.  40.  The  same 
thing  took  place  in  th»  Low-Countries.    Mirsi  oper.  1.  52, 

In  tracing  these  various  revolutions  of  property,  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  con- 
ined  myse?  to  what  happened  in  France,  because  the  ancient  monuments  ol 
that  nation  have  either  been  more  carefully  preserved,  er  have  been  more 
olearly  iHnstratod  than  those  of  any  people  in  Europe. 

In  Italr,  the  same  revolutions  happened  in  property,  and  sncceeded  each 
other  in  the  same  order.  There  is  some  ground,  however,  for  comecturing  that 
ftUodial  property  continued  longer  in  estimation  among  the  Italians,  than 
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miti<mg  the  French.  It  appears,  that  maiij  of  the  charters  gnBto4  hj  the  ett« 
perors  in  the  ninth  century,  conrejed  an  allodial  right  to  land.  Miuat.  Antii| 
ned.  evi,  t.  L  p.  575,  3lo.  But  in  the  elerenth  century  we  find  Bome  examples 
of  persons  who  resigned  their  allodial  property,  and  returned  it  back  as  a  Ibn- 
dal  tenure.  Id.  p.  610,  Slc,  Muratori  obsenres,  that  the  word  feudum,  which 
came  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  dm^imim,  dees  not  occur  in  any  authentic 
charter  previous  to  the  eleventh  century.  Id.  594.  A  charter  of  king  Robert 
•f  France,  A.  D.  1008,  is  the  earliest  deed  in  which  I  have  met  with  the  word 
ftudum.  Bouquet  recueil  des  historiens  de  Gaule  et  de  la  France,  torn.  x.  p. 
593.  b.  This  word  occurs  indeed  in  an  edict,  A.  D.  790,  published  by  Bmssel, 
vol.  L  p.  77.  But  the  authenticity  of  that  deed  has  been  called  in  question, 
and  perhaps  the  frequent  use  of  the  word/eti^iim  in  it  is  an  additional  reason 
for  doinff  so.  The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  both  of  allodial 
and  feudal  possessions  receives  some  con&mation  from  the  etymology  of  the 
words  themselves.  Alode  or  aUoditun  is  compounded  of  the  German  particle 
an  and  lot,  t.  e.  land  obtained  by  lot.  Wachteri  Glossar.  Germanicom,  voc 
AUodvunn,  p.  35.  It  appears  from  the  authorities  produced  by  him,  and  by  X>u 
Cange,  voc.  Son,  that  the  northern  nations  divided  the  l^nds  which  they  had 
conqupred  in  this  manner.  Feodum  is  compounded  of  od  possession  or  estate, 
and/eo  wages,  pay ;  intimating  that  it  was  stipendary,  and  granted  a  recom- 
ponso  for  service.    Wachterus,  ibid.  voc.  Ftodwn,  p.  441. 

The  progress  of  the  feudal  system  among  the  Giermans  was  periectly  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  traced  in  France.  But  as  the  emperors  of  Gennany, 
especially  after  the  Imperial  crown  passed  fi^m  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  house  of  Saxony,  were  far  superior  to  the  contemporaiy  mooarchs  of 
France  in  abilities,  the  Imperial  vassaJs  did  not  aspire  so  early  to  independence, 
nor  did  they  so  soon  obtain  the  privilege  of  possessing  their  benefices  by  heredi- 
tary right  According  to  the  compilers  of  the  Libri  Feudorum,  Conrad  II.  or 
the  Salic,  was  the  first  emperor  who  rendered  fiofti  IiGrecIltiLrj,  Lib,  i.  tiL  u 
Conrad  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1024.  LudovicuA  t^iuii,  under  whose  rcjfn 
grants  of  hereditary  fiefs  were  frequent  in  France^  succeeded  hk  fmlh^f  A.  O^ 
814.  Not  only  was  this  innovation  so  much  later  in  being  introduced  amoz^ 
the  vassals  of  the  German  emperors,  but  even  after  Cot  trad  bad  e«tahluhed  /t, 
the  law  continued  favourable  to  the  ancient  practico  ;  and  imleva  the  charter  of 
the  vassal  bore  expressly  that  the  fief  descended  to  liis  hcirfi,  it  was  pr«£uiiied 
to  be  granted  only  during  life.  Lib.  feud.  ibid.  K  vin  after  the  alUraiion  iq«d« 
bv  Conrad,  it  was  not  uncommon  in  Germany  tci  grmit  Hots  only  for  b£^\  a 
charter  of  this  kind  occurs  as  late  as  the  year  \jni\.  Charta  ap.  Boehmor, 
Princip.  Jur.  foud.  p.  361.  The  transmission  of  fie  fa  ta  coiUteral  and  feifi^e 
heirs,  took  place  very  slowly  among  the  Germans,  Thure  la  extaot  a  eh4ricT, 
A.  D.  1201,  conveying  the  riffht  of  succession  to  fc^maJes,  but  it  b  granted  u 
an  extraordinary  mark  of  favour,  and  in  reward  of  uacoiamoQ  «iaTvie«<^ 
Boehmer.  ibid.  p.  365.  In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Frd^nco  aiid  Italy,  a  caiv^ 
siderable  part  of  the  lands  continued  to  be  allodial  lonj[r  ^i\er  ihe  feudal  iitodf 
of  tenure  was  introduced.  It  appears  from  the  Cinicx  DiplomiLtJcufi  Mot^asUhi 
Buch,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lands  in  the  M:irqi:i!^a.t{]  of  Ali^nia  was  ttill 
allodial  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century.  No.  31.  J<j.  37.  46,  J(a;.  ap.  Scriptom 
hist.  German,  cura  Schoetgenii  et  Kraysigii.  Alttiuu.  I7ij5.  voL  ii.  183,  &e. 
Allodial  property  seems  to  nave  been  common  in  another  district  of  the  sane 
province,  during  the  same  period.  Reliquie  Diplomatice  Sanctimonial. 
Bentix.  No.  17.  36.  58.  ibid.  374,  &c. 

Note  [9].  Page  13. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  another  Note,  to  represent  the  condition  of  thai 
part  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  cities,  I  will  confine  myself  in  this  to  conadei 
the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conntry.  The  persons  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  ground  during  the  ages  under  review  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes ;  1.  tervi  or  slaves.  This  seems*  to  have  been  the  roost  numerous  clsss. 
and  consisted  either  of  captives  taken  in  war,  or  of  persons  the  property  ia 
whom  was  acqured  in  some  one  of  the  various  methods  enumerated  by  Du 
Cange,  voc.  Servtu,  v.  6.  p.  447.  The  wretched  condition  of  this  nameroue 
race  of  men  will  appear  from  several  circumstances.    1.  Their  masters  had 
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ftbfolttto  dominion  orer  tkeir  penons.  Ther  had  the  power  of  punidiing^'their 
aUToa  capitaUj,  withoat  the  interrention  of  any  judges  This  dangeroue  right 
they  poMOMod  not  only  in  the  more  early  periods,  when  their  manners  were 
fiaice,  bat  it  oontinned  as  late  as  the  twelfth  oentury. .  Joaoh.  Potgiesserus  de 
statu  servorum.  Lemgov.  1737.  4to.  lib.  ii.  oap.  L  sect.  4.  10.  13.  34.  E?eii 
after  this  jurisdiction  or  masters  came  to  be  reetrained,  the  life  of  a  slare  was 
deemed  to  be  of  so  little  value,  that  a  rery  riight  compensation  atoned  for. 
taking  it  away.  Idem,  lib.  iiL  c.  6.  If  masters  had  power  over  the  lives  of 
their  slaves,  it  is  evident  that  almost  no  bounds  would  be  set  to  the  rigour  of 
the  punishments  which  they  might  inflict  upon  them.  The  pedes  of  ancient 
laws  preecribed  punishments  for  the  cringes  o£  slaves  different  from  those  which 
were  jnflictnd  on  free  men.  The  latter  paid  only  a  fine  or  compensation ;  the 
former  were  subjected  to  corporal  punishments.  The  cruelty  of  these  was  in 
many  instances  excessive.  Slaves  might  be  put  to  the  rack  on  verv  slight 
occasions.  The  laws  with  respect  to  Uiese  points  are  to  be  found  in  Potgie»> 
serus)  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  and  are  shocking  to  humanity.  2.  If  the  dominion  of 
masters  over  the  lives  and  persons  of  their  slaves  was  thus  extensive,  it  was  no 
less  so  over  their  actions  and  property.  They  were  not  originally  permitted  to 
many.  Male  and  female  slaves  were  allowed  and  even  encouraged  to  cohabit 
together.  But  this  union  was  not  considered  as  a  marriage,  it  was  called  mm* 
lti6erfitiMi«  9ot  nupiim  or  mairimonitm»  Potgiess.  lib.  iL  c  iL  sect.  1.  This 
notion  was  so  much  established,  that,  during  several  centuries  after  the  bar- 
barous nations  embraced  the  Christian  religion>  slaves,  who  liv^  as  husband 
and  wife,  were  not  joined  topfether  by  any  reHgious  oeremonyt  and  did  not 
receive  the  nuptial  benedictton  from  a  priest.  Ibid,  sect  10, 11.  When  this 
conjunction  between  slaves  came  to  be  oonsidered  as  a  lawflil  marriage,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  many  without  the  oonsent  of  their  master ;  and  such  as 
ventured  to  do  bo^  without  obtaining  that,  were  pumshed  with  great  severi^, 
and  sometimes  were  put  to  death.  Potgiess.  ibid,  sect  12,  kc  Gregor.  Turon. 
Hist  lib.  V.  c.  3.  When  the  manners  of  the  European  nations  became  more 
gentle,  and  their  ideas  more  liberal,  slaves  who  married  without  their  master's 
consent  were  subjected  only  to  a  fine.  Pot^riess.  ibid,  sect  20.  Du  Cange 
Gloss,  voc  Ftritmariiagfwn,  3.  All  the  children  of  slaves  were  in  the  same 
condition  with  their  parenti,  a^d  became  the  property  of  the  master.  Du 
Cange  Gloss,  voc  Servus^  vol.  vL  450.  Murat.  Antiq.  ItaL  voL  L  766.  4* 
Slaves  were  so  entirely  the  property  of  their  masters,  that  they  could  sell  them 
at  pleasure.  While  domestic  slavenr  continued,  property  in  a  slave  was  sold 
in  the  same  manner  with  that  which  a  person  had  in  any  other  moveable. 
AfWwards  slaves  became  aiicrwii  gkbc^  and  were  conveyed  by  sale^  together 
with  the  farm  or  estate  to  whion  they  belonged.  Potgiesserus  has  collected 
the  laws  and  charters  which  illustrate  this  weU-known  circumstance  in  the  con- 
dition  of  slaves.  Lib.  ii.  c  4.  6.  Slaves  had  a  title  to  nothing  but  subsistence 
and  do^es  firom  their  master ;  all  the  profits  of  their  labour  acomed  to  him. 
If  a  master,  from  indulgenoe,  gave  hb  slaves  any  peeuHtan^  or  fixed  lUlowanee 
for  their  subsistenee,  they  had  no  right  of  property  in  what  they  saved  out  of 
that  All  that  they  accumulated  belonged  to  their  master.  Potgiess.  lib.  ii.«. 
10.  Murat  Antiq.  ItaL  vol.  L  768.  Du  Cange,  voc  Strvui^  voL  vL  p.  451. 
Conformably  to*  the  same  principle,  all  the  effects  of  slaves  belonged  to  their 
master  at  their  death,  and  they  oould  not  dispose  of  them  by  testament  Pot- 
giess. lib.  ii.  c  11.  6.  Slaves  were  distinguished  from  free  men  by  a  peculiar 
dress.  Among  idl  the  barbarous  nations,  long  hair  was  a  mark  of  dignity  and 
of  freedom;  daves  were  for  that  reason  obliged  to  shave  their  heads;  and  by  this 
distinction,  how  indififerent  soever  it  mav  be  in  its  own 'nature,  thmr  were  re- 
minded eveiy  moment  of  the  inferioritv  of  their  condition.  Potgies.  lib.  iii.  c  4. 
For  thesame  reason  it  was  enacted  in  the  lawsof  ahnostallthenationsof  Europe, 
that  no  slave  should  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  aninst  a  free  man  in  a  court 
of  justice.    Du  Cange,  voc  Semts^  vol.  vi.  p.  451.  Potgiess.  lib.  ui.  c  3. 

t.  VUlmd,  They  were  likewise  adteripti  gkba  or  viUe,  from  which  they  de- 
rived  their  name,  and  were  transferable  along  with  it  Du  Cange,  voc  VilUmut, 
But  in  this  they  differed  from  slaves,  that  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  master 
for  the  land  which  they  cultivated,  and,  after  paying  that,  all  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  and  industry  belonged  to  themselves  in  property.    This  distinotion  is 
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marlMd  by  Piem  de  Foetam**  CobmIL  Vie  de  8U  Looii  pBt  JomviOe,  p. 
119.  edit,  de  Du  Ganffe.  Several  cases  decided  afreeably  to  this  principle  are 
mentioiied  by  Mufat.  ib.  p.  773. 

3.  The  last  class  of  persons  employed  in  agricoltore  were  free  men.  Hiece 
are  distinguished  by  rarious  names  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  agea, 
d#ff monm,  condiiumak*^  originarii^  IribuiaUt,  Jce.  These  seem  to  hare  Iwen 
■  persons  who  posssssed  some  small  allodial  property  of  their  own,  and  besides 
that,  tnltivated  some  farm  belonging  to  their  more  wealthy  n^ghboors,  for 
which  they  paid  a  fixed  rent ;  and  bound  themselTes  likewise  to  perform  seYe> 
ral  small  serrices  inpraio  vd  in  me$9tt  in  aratiBra  vd  tft  otneo,  each  as  ploaghing 
a  certain  quantity  of  their  landlord's  ground,  assisting  him  in  harreet  and 
vintage  work,  kc.  The  oleacest  proof  m  thu  may  be  round  in  Muratori,  v.  i. 
p.  712.  and  in  Du  Cange  under  the  respective  words  above  mentioned.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  dis^ver  whether  these  arinumm^  kc.  were  removable  at 
pleasure,  or  held  their  farms  bv  lease  for  •  certain  number  of  years.  The 
former,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  gpsnius  and  maxims  of  the  age,  seems  to  be 
most  probable.  These  persons,  however,  were  considered  as  me  men  in  the 
most  honourable  sense  of  the  word  ;  they  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  that 
condition,  and  were  even  called  to  serve  in  war ;  an  honour  to  which  no  slave 
was  admitted.  Mnrat.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  743.  vol.  ii.  p.  446.  Thb  account  of 
the  condition  of  these  three  different  classes  of  persons,  will  enable  the  reader 
to  apprehend  the  full  force  of  an  argument  which  I  shall  produce  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  I  have  said  in  the  text  concemiBg  the  wretched  state  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  middle  ages.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  difference  between 
the  first  of  these  classes  and  the  third,  such  was  the  spirit  of  tyranny  wiiicfa 
prevailed  among  the  mat  proprietors  of  lands,  and  so  various  their  opportu- 
nities  of  oppressing^  Uiose  who  were  settled  on  their  estates,  and  of  rendering 
their  condition  intolerable,  that  many  fi^e  men,  in  despair  renounced  their 
liberty,  and  voluntarily  su,rrendered  themselves  as  slaves  to  their  powerful 
masters.  This  they  did,  in  order  that  their  masters  might  become  more  im- 
mediately interested  to  afford  them  protection,  together  with  the  means  of 
subsisting  themselves  and  their  families.  The  forms  of  such  a  surrender,  or 
•bnoxiatio^  as  it  was  then  called,  are  preserved  by  Marculfus,  lib.  U.  c  28 ;  and 
by  the  anonymous  author  published  by  M.  Bignon,  together  with  the  coDeotioB 
of  formulm  oonkpiled  bv  Marculfus,  c.  16.  In  both,  the  reason  given  for  the 
obnoxiaiio^  is  the  wretched  and  indigent  condition  of  the  person  who  gives  up 
his  liberty.  It  was  still  more  common  for  free  men  to  surrender  their  liberty 
to  bishops  or  abbots,  that  they  might  partake  of  the  security  which  the  vassals 
and  slaves  of  churches  and  monasteries  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the  super- 
stitious veneration  paid  to  the  aaint  under  wboee  immediate  protection  they 
were  supposed  to  be  taken.  Du  Cange,  voc.  06/aftit,  voL  iv.  p.  1286.  That 
condition  must  have  \{een  miserable  indeed,  which  could  induce  a  firee  man 
voluntarily  to  renounce  his  liberty,  and  to  give  up  himself  as  a  slave  to  the 
disposal  of  another.  The  number  of  slaves  in  every  nation  of  Europe  was 
immense.  The  greater  part  of  the  inferior  class  of  people  in  France  were 
reduced  to  this  state  at  the  commeneement  of  the  third  race  of  kings.  L'E^. 
db»  Loix.  liv.  XXX.  c.  11.  The  same  was  the  case  in  England.  Brady  Pref  to 
Gen.  Hist.  Many  curious  facts,  with  respect  to  the  ancient  state  of  viOstiw, 
or  slaves  in  Eneland,  are  published  in  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the 
more  ancient,  third  edit  p.  269,  &e. 

Note  [10].  Page  14. 

lNNY7ine«4BLB  pTooft  of  this  might  be  produced.  Many  charters,  granted  by 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  are  preserved,  from  which  it  appears  that  they 
could  not  subscribe  their  name.  It  was  usual  for  persons,  who  could  not  write, 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  croes,  in  confirmation  of  a  charter.  Several  <^  these 
remain,  ^  here  kings  and  persons  of  great  eminence  affix  tignum  erucit  manu 
propria  pro  ignoratione  iiterarum,  Du  Cange,  voc.  Crtl3^  voL  iiL  p.  1191. 
From  this  is  derived  the  phrase  of  signing  instead  of  subscribing  a  paper.  In 
the  ninth  century,  Herbaud  Comes  Palam,  though  supreme  }nSgo  of  the  em- 
pire by  virtue  of  his  office,  could  not  subscribe  his  name.  Nouveau  Traits  de 
Diplomatique  par  deux  Benedictine,  4to.  torn.  iL  p.  422.    As  lato  as  the  four^ 
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teenth  oentnnr  Da  Gdeiclin,  constable  of  Fr&nce,  the  greniMi  man  in  the  itate, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  coold  neither  read  nor  write.  St. 
Palaye  Memoires  sur  Tanbienne  CheTalerie,  tit.  ii.  p.  82.  Nor  was  this  igno- 
rance confined  to  laymen ;  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  was  not  many  degrees 
snpeHor  to  them  in  science.  Many  dignified  ecdesiastics  could  not  subscribe 
the  canons  of  those  councils,  in  which  they  sat  as  members.  Nouv.  Trait^ 
de  Diplom.  torn.  ii.  p.  424.  One  of  the  questions  appointed  by  the  canons  to 
be  put  to  persons  who  were  candidates  for  orders  was  this,  ^  Whether  they 
could  read  the  gospels  and  epistles,  and  explain  the  sense  of  them,  at  least 
literally  ?"  Regino  Prumie'nsis  ap.  Brack.  Hist.  Philos.  t.  iii.  p.  631.  Alfred 
the  Qfeat  complained,  that  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames  there  wds  not  a 
priest  who  tmderstood  therlitnrgy  in  his  mother-tongue,  or  who  could  translate 
the  easiest  piece  of  Latin  ;  and  that  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  the  ecclesias- 
tics were  still  more  ignorant.  Asserius  de  rebus  gestis  Alfredi,.ap.  Camdeni 
Anglica,  &c.  p.  25.  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  is  quaintly  described  by  an 
author  of  the  dark  ages :  ^  Potius  dediti  gulm  quam  glosss ;  potius  coiligunt 
libras  quam  legunt  libros ;  libentius  intuentur  Marthamquam  Marcum ;  muunt 
legere  in  Salmone  quam  in  Solomone.''  Alanus  de  Art,  Predicat.  ap.  Lebeuf 
Dissert,  torn.  ii.  p.  21.  To  the  obvious  causes  of  such  universal  ignorance, 
arising  firom  the  state  of  government  and  manners,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
eleventh  century,  we  may  add  the  scarcity  of  books  during  that  period,  and 
the  difficulty  of  rendering  them  more  common.  The  Remans  wrote  their 
books  either  on  parchment  or  on  paper  made  of  the  Egvptia^  papyrus.  The 
lattisr  being  the  cheapest,  was  of  course  the  most  commonly  used^  But  after  the 
Saracens  conquered  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century,  the  communication  between 
that  country  and  the  people  settled  in  Italy,  oif  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  was 
almost  entirely  broken  off,  and  the  papyrus  was  no  longer  in  use  amohg  them. 
They  were  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  write  all  their  books  upon  parchment^ 
and,  as  the  price  of  that  was  high,  books  became  extremely  rare  and  of  great 
value.  We  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  for  writing  them  ttom 
one  circumstance.  There  still  remain  several  manuscripts  of  ttte  eighth,  ninth, 
and  following  centuries,  written  on  parchment,  from  which  some  former  writing 
had  been  erased,  in  order  to  substitute  a  new  composition  in  its  place.  In  this 
manner  it  is  probable  that  several  works  of  the  ancients  perished.  A  book  of 
Livy  or  of  Tacitus  might  be  erased,  to  make  mom  for  the  legendary  tale  of  a 
saint,  or  the  tfuperstitious  prayers  of  a  missal.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  v.  iii.  p.  833. 
P.  de  Montfikuooo  affirms,  that  the  peater  part  of  the  manuscripts  on  parchment 
which  he  has  seen,  those  of  an  ancient  date  excepted,  are  written  on  parchment 
fimn  which  some  former  treatise  had  been  erased.  Mem.  de  PAcad.  des  In- 
script.  tom.  ix.  p.  325.  As  the  want  of  materials  for  writing  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  have  perished,  it  accounts  likewise 
for  the  small  number  of  manuscripts  of  any  kind,  previous  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  they  began  to  multiply  from  a  cause  which  shall  be  mentioned. 
Histor.  Liter,  de  France,  tom.  vi.  p.  6.  Many  circumstances  prove  the  scarcity 
of  books  during  these  ages.  P/ivate  persons  seldom  possessed  any  books 
whatever.  Even  monasteries  of  considerable  note  had  only  one  missal.  Murat. 
Antiq.  v.  ix.  p.  789.  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  A.  D. 
855,  beseeches  him  to  lend  him  a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Oratore  and  Quintilian^s 
Institutions,  ^^  for,"  says  he,  "  although  we  have  parts  of  those  books,  there  is 
no  complete  copy  of  them  in  all  France.**  Murat  Antiq.  v.  iii.  p.  835.  The 
price  of  books  became  so  high,  that  persons  of  a  moderate  fortune  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  them.  The  Countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  homi 
lies  of  Haimon,  bishop  of  Alberstadt,  two  hundred  sheep,  five  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  Histoire  Literaire  de  France  par 
des  Relirieux  Benedictins,  tom.  vii.  p.  3.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1471,  when 
Louis  XI.  borrowed  the  works  of  Rasis,  the  Arabian  physician,  from  the  faculty 
of  medicine  in  Paris,  he  not  only  deposited  in  pledge  a  considerable  quantity 
of  plate,  but  was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him  as  surety  in 
a  deed,  binding  himself  under  a  great  forfeiture  to  restore  it.  Gabr.  Naude 
Addit.  a  l^Histoire  de  Louys  XI.  par  Comihes,  edit,  de  Fresnoy,  tom.  iv.  p.  281. 
Many  curious  circumstances,  with  respect  to  the  extravagant  price  of  books  in 
the  middle  ages,  are  coUected  by  that  industrious  compiler,  to  whom  I  refiif 
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■ach  of  my  readtn  as  deem  this  wmtJl  hnatik  of  titaniij  hisloiy  ao  object  of 
curiotity.  Wheo  any  penon  made  a  pieMot  of  a  book  to  a  chnxcfa  or  a 
monastery,  in  which  were  the  only  librarws  daring  sereral  ages,  it  was  deemed 
a  donatiTO  of  soch  ralue  that  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  jnni  resieiio  mnimm  mc, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  forgireness  of  his  sins.  Marat.  toL  iiL  p.  836.  Hist. 
Lit.  de  France,  torn.  Ti^  p.  6.  Nouy.  Trait,  da  Diplomat  par  deox  Rwwidirtine, 
4to.  tom.  i.  p.  481.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  art  of  making  paper,  hi  the 
manner  now  become  nniTorsal,  was  invented ;  by  means  of  that,  not  only  the 
number  of  mannscripts  increased,  but  the  study  of  the  ecienoes  was  wonder- 
fully facilitated.  Murat  ib.  p.  871.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  aiaking 
paper,  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  prialingi  are  two  considerable  events  in 
literary  history.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fijgmei  preceded  the  first  dawning 
of  letters  and  improvement  in  knowledge  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  the  latter  nshered  in  the  light  which  spread  over  Europe  at  the  era. 
of  the  reformation. 

NoTa[ll].PAoal5. 

All  the  religious  maiims  and  practices  of  the  dark  ages  are  a  proof  of  this 
I  shall  produce  one  remarkable  testimony  in  confirmation  of  it,  firam  an  antfaor 
canonized  by  the  church  of  Rome,  St  tloy,  or  Egidius,  bishop  of  Noyon,  in 
the  seventh  century.  ^  He  is  a  good  Christian  who  comes  frequently  to  dinrdi ; 
who  presents  the  oblation  which  is  offered  to  God  o^n  the  altar ;  who  doth 
not  taste  of  the^nits  of  lus  own  industcv  until  he  has  consecrated  a  part  of 
them  to  God,  vmo,  when  the  holy  festivals  approach,  lives  chastely  even  with 
his  own  wiA  during  several  days,  that  with  a  safi»  conscience  he  may  draw  near 
tlie  altar  of  God;  and  who,  in  the  last  place,  can  repeat  the  Creed  and  the 
LonTs  Prayer.  Redeem  then  your  souls  firom  destruction,  while  yon  have  tbo 
means  in  your  power ;  offer  presents  and  tithes  to  churchmen ;  come  more  fre- 
quently to  church ;  humbly  unplore  the  patronage  of  the  saints ;  for,  if  you 
observe  these  things,  you  may  come  with  security  in  the  day  of  retribution  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  eternal  Judge,  and  say,  ^  Give  to  us,  O  Lord,  for  we  have 
given  unto  thee.' "  Dacherii  Spicelegium  Vet  Script  v.  it  p.  ^  The  learned 
and  judicious  translator  of  Dr.  Mosheim^s  Ecclesiastical  History,  to  one  of 
whose  additional  notes  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this  passage,  sub- 
joins a  very  proper  reflection :  "  We  see  here  a  large  and  ample  description 
of  a  good  Christian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  love  of 
God,  resignation  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  or  of  justice,  beaevolenoe, 
and  charity  towards  men."    Mosh.  Ecdes.  Hist  v.  i.  p.  324. 

Note  [12].  Paok  15. 

That  infallibility  in  all  its  determinations,  to  which  the  dinrch  of  Rows 
pretends,  has  been  attended  with  one  unhappy  consequence.  As  it  is  imposn- 
ble  to  relinquish  any  opinion,  or  to  alter  any  practice  which  has  been  estabUshed 
by  authority  that  cannot  err,  all  its  institutions  and  ceremonies  must  be  im- 
mutable and  everiasting,  and  the  church  must  continue  to  obeerve,  in  enligfat 
ened  times,  those  rights  which  were  introduced  during  the  ages  of  darknsM 
and  credulity.  What  delighted  and  edified  the  latter,  must  disgust  and  shodi 
the  former.  Many  of  the  rites  observed  in  the  Romish  church  appear  maai- 
fcstly  to  have  b^en  introduced  by  a  superstition  of  the  lowest  and  most  illibecal 
Hpecies.  Many  of  them  were  borrowed,  with  little  variation,  from  the  religious 
ceremonies  established  among  the  andent  heathens.  Some  were  so  ridiculoas, 
that  if  every  age  did  not  furnidi  instances  of  the  fascinating  iofluence  of  soper- 
stition,  as  well  as  of  the  whimsical  forms  which  it  fmrniw,  it  must  sppear  in- 
credible that  they  should  have  been  ever  recdved  or  tolerated.  In  several 
churches  of  France,  they  celebrated  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  Vkpn 
Marv's  flight  into  Egypt  It  was  called  the  feast  of  the  Ass.  A  yoong  giii 
richly  dr^ed,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  set  upon  an  ass  superbly  oapari* 
soned.  The  ass  was  led  to  the  altar  in  solemn  procesdon.  Hi^  mass  was 
said  with  great  pomp.  The  ass  was  taught  to  kned  at  pn^r  places;  a  hymn 
no  less  chudish  than  impious  was  sun^  in  his  praise ;  and  when  the  ceremony 
was  ended,  the  priest,  instead  of  the  usual  words  with  which  he  dismiswd  the 
people,  brayed  three  times  like  an  ass,  and  the  people,  instead  of  tha 
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#MpoiiM,  We  blflM  the  Lord,  brmjed  three  timee  in  the  eaiiie  mttmer.  Da 
Cange,  toc  Fetium^  ▼.  iii.  p^  424.  Thie  ridiooloiis  oeremonj  was  not,  Uke  the 
f^etira]  of  fook,  and  eoroe-othei^  pageants  of  those  ages,  a  mere  faracal  enters 
Uinment  exhibited  m  a  ohim^  and  mingled,  as  was  then  the  oostom,  with  an 
imitation  of  some  religions  rites ;  it  was  an  act  of  devotion,  performed  by  the 
ministers  of  religion,,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  chnrdh.  Howeyer,  as  this 
practice  did  not  prevail  aniTersally  in  the  Catholic  chorch,  its  absurdity  con* 
tribnted  at  last  to  abolish  it. 

NoTS  [13].  Paos  17. 

As  there  is  no  eyent  in  the  Ustoiy  of  mankind  mcHre  singular  than  that  of 
tiie  crusades,  STery  droumitanoe  that  tends  to  explain  or  to  give  any  rational 
account  of  this  extraordinety  fiensv  of  the  human  mind  is  interesting.  I  have 
asserted  in  the  text,  that  the  mWs  of  men  were  prepared  gradually  fi)r  the 
amazing  effort  which  they  made  in  oonseqnence  of  the  exhortations  of  Peter 
the  hermit,  by  several  occurrences  previous  to  his  time.  A  more  particular 
detail  of  this  curious  and  obscure  part  of  history,  mav  perhaps  appear  to  some 
of  my  readers  to  be  of  importance.  That  the  end  of  the  world  was  expected 
about  the  dose  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century;  and  that 
this  occasioned  a  general  alarm,  is  evident  from  the  authors  to  whom  I  have 
referred  in  the  text.  This  belief  was  so  universal  and  so  strong,  that  it  mingled 
itself  with  civil  transactions.  Many  charters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
oelitaiT  begin  in  this  manner :  ^  Appropinquante  mundi  termino.''  &c.  As  the 
end  of  the  world  is  now  at  hand,  and  by  various  calamities  and  judgments  tho 
signs  of  its  approach  are  now  manifest.  Hist,  de  Langned.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic.  et 
Vaisette.  torn.  ii.  Preuves,  p.  86. 89, 90. 1 17. 158,  Sic  One  efieoi  of  this  opinion 
was,  that  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  resorted  to  Jerusalem  with  a  resolution 
to  die  there,  or  to  wait  the  cominr  of  the  Lord ;  kings,  earls,  marqnisses, 
bishops,  and  even  a  great  number  of  woraea,  besides  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
flocked  to  the  Holy  Land.  Qlaber.  Rodulph.  Hist  chez  Bouquet  Recueil, 
tom.  X.  p.  50.  52.  Another  historian  mentions  a  vast  cavalcade  of  pilgrims 
who  accompanied  the  count  of  Angouleme  to  Jerusalem  in  the  vear  1026. 
Chronic.  Ademari,  ibid.  p.  162.  Upon  their  return,  these  pilgrims  filled  Europe 
with  lamentable  accounts  of  the  state  of  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land.  Wil- 
lerm.  Tjt,  Hist.  ap.  (Jest.  Dei  per  France,  voL  ii.  p.  636.  Guibert.  Abbat. 
Hist  ibid.  tol.  i.  p.  476.  Besides  thb,  it  was  usual  for  many  of  the  Christiaii 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  of  ether  cities  in  the  East,  to  travel  as 
mendicants  through  Europe ;  and  by  describing  the  wretdied  condition  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Chnstian  faith  nnder  the  dominion  of  Infidels,  to  extort  charity, 
and  to  exeite  lealous  persons  to  make  some  attempt  in  order  to  deliver  them 
from  oppression.  Baldriei  Archiepiscopi  Histor.  ap.  Oesta  Dei,  fee  voL  i.  p. 
86.  In  the  year  986,  Gerbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  aften^ards  Pope  Silvester 
U.  addressed  a  letter  to  all  Christians  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  eloquent  and  pathetic,  and  contains  a  formal  exhortation  to  take  arms 
against  the  Pagan  oppressors,  in  order  to  rescue  the  holy  city  from  their  yoke. 
C^rberti  Epistole  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  x.  p.  426.  In  consequence  of  this 
spirited  call,  some  sulnects  of  the  republic  of  Pisa  equipped  a  fleet,  and  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  Mahometans  hi  Syria.  Murat.  Script  Rer.  Italic.  voL  iii. 
p.  400.  The  alarm  was  taken  in  the  East,  and  an  opinion  prevailed,  A.  D.  1010. 
that  all  the  forces  of  Christendom  were  to  unite,  m  order  to  drive  the  Maho- 
metans out  of  Palestine.  Chron.  Ademari  ap  Bouquet,  tom.  z.  p.  152.  It  is 
evident  firom  all  these  particulars,  that  the  ideas  which  led  the  crusadera  to 
undertake  iimr  wild  enterprise  did  not  arise,  according  to  the  description  of 
many  authors,  from  a  sudden  fit  of  firantic  enthusiasm,  but  -were  gradually 
formed ;  so  thai  the  universal  concourse  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  whei; 
erected  by  Urban  H.  will  appear  less  surprising. 

If  the  various  citcnmstances  which  I  have  enumerated  in  this  note,  as  well 
as  in  the  history,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ardour  with  which  such  vast 
numbers  engaged  in  such  a  dangerous  undeilaking,  the  extensive  privileges  and 
immunities  granted  to  the  persons  who  assumed  the  cross;  served  to  account 
for  the  long  continuance  of  this  spirit  in  Europe.  1.  They  were  exempted 
horn  prosecutions  on  account  of  debt,  during  the  time  of  their  hemg  engaged 
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m  thii  hdy  senrice.  Da  Gtag^  toc  C^meii  prmlegimL,  w,  ii.  p.  1194^— C 
They  were  exempted  fVom  P^^/W  intenet  for  the  money  which  they  had 
borrowed,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  Uiie  mcred  war&re.  Ibid.— 3.  They  were 
exempted  either  entirely,  or  at  least  doting  a  certain  time,  from  the  payment  of 
taxee.  Ibid.  Ordonnancee  dee  Rois  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  33.— !4.  They  might 
alienate  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  sapeiiOT  lord  of  whom  they  held. 
Ibid.-— 5.  Their  persons  and  effects  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  St. 
Peter,  and  anathemas  of  the  church  were  denonnc^  against  all  who  should 
molest  them,  or  carry  on  any  quarrel  or  hostility  against  them,  during  their 
absence  on  account  of  the  holy  war.  Du  Casge,  Ibid.  Guibertus  Abbas  ap. 
Bongars.  i.  p.  480.  482.-6.  They  vijoyed  all  the  privileges  of  ecdesiastjos, 
and  were  not  bound  to  plead  in  any  civil  court,  but  were  declared  subject  to 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  alone.  Da  Cange,  lb.  Ordon.  des  Rois,  torn.  i.  p. 
34.  174. — 7.  They  obtained  a  plenary  remission  of  all  their  sins  and  the 
gates  of  heaven  were  set  open  to  them,  without  requiring  any  other  proof  of 
their  penitence,  but  their  engaging  in  this  expedition ;  and  thus,  by  gratifying 
their  uvourite  paasion,  the  love  of  war,  thev  secured  to  themselves  civil  rights 
of  great  value,  and  relkpous  immnnities,  which  were  not  usually  obtained,  but 
by  paying  large  sums  of  money,  or  by  undergoing  painful  penances.  Gkubert 
Abbas,  p.  480.  When  we  behold  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  vying  with 
each  otner,  and  straining  their  invention  in  order  to  devise  expedients  iot 
encouraging  and  adding  strength  to  the  spirit  of  superstition,  can  we  be  sur- 
prised that  It  should  become  so  general  as  to  rendar  it  infamous,  and  a  mark 
of  cowardioe,  to  decline  engaging  in  the  hi^y  war  ?  Willierm.  Tyriensis  ap. 
Bongars,  voL  iL  p.  641.  The  histories  of  the  crusades,  written  by  modem 
authors,  who  are  apt  to  substitute  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  their  own  age  in 
the  place  of  those  which  influenced  the  persons  whose  actions  they  attempt  to 
relate,  conveya  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  spirit  at  that  time  predominant 
in  Europe.  The  inriginai  historians  who  were^  animated  themselves  with  the 
same  passions  which  possessed  their  contemporaries,  exhibit  to  us  a  more 
striking  picture  of  the  times  and  manners  which  they  describe.  The  enthusi- 
astic rapture  with  which  they  account  for  the  effects  of  the  pope^s  discourse  in 
the  council  of  Clermont;  the  exultation  with  which  they  mention  the  numbers 
who  devoted  thems^ves  to  this  holy  war&re ;  the  confidenoe  with  which  they 
express  their  reliance  on  the  Divine  (Hrotection ;  the  ecstasy  of  joy  with  whidi 
they  describe  their  taking  poesession  <^  the  holy  city,  will  en^le  us  to  con- 
ceive, in  some  degree,  the  extravagante  (^  that  zeal  which  agitated  the  minds 
of  men  with  such  violence,  and  will  sunest  as  many  singular  reflections  to  a 
philosopher,  as  any  occurrence  in  the  mstory  of  mankind.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  select  the  particular  passages  in  the  several  historians,  which  c<»ifirm  this 
observation*  But  lest  those  authors  may  be  suspected  of  adorning  their  narra- 
tive with  any  exaggerated  description,  I  shall  appeal  to  one  m  the  leaders 
who  conducted  the  enterprise.  There  is  extant  a  lettar  from  Stephen,  the  eui 
of  Chartres  and  Blois,  to  Adela  his  wife,  in  which  he  gives  her  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  th^  crusaders.  He  describes  the  crusaders  as  the  chosen 
vtmy  of  Christ,  as  the  servants  and  soldiers  of  Crod,  as  men  who  marched 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Almigl^,  being  o<mducted  by  his  hand 
to  victory  and  oanquest.  He  speaks  of  the  Turks  as  accursed,  susrilegious, 
and  devoted  by  Heaven  to  destructien :  and  when  he  mentiot^  the  soldiers  in 
the  Christian  army  who  had  died,  or  were  kiUed,  he  is  confident  that  their  souls 
were  admitted  directly  into  the  joys  of  Paradise*  Dacherii  Spioelegiom,  voL 
iv.  p.  257. 

The  expense  of  conducting  numerous  bodies  of  men  from  Europe  to  Asia, 
must  have  been  excessive,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  necessary  sums 
must  have  been  {M^portionally  great,  during  ages  when  the  public  revenues  in 
every  nation  of  Europe  were  extremely  tmSn,  Some  account  is  preserved  of 
the  expedients  employed  by  Humbert  II«  dauphin  of  Vienne,  in  order  to  levy 
the  money  requisite  towards  equipinng  him  for  the  crusade,  A.  D.  1346. 
These  I  shall  mention,  as  they  tend  to  £ow  the  considerable  influence  which 
the  crusades  had,  both  on  the  state  of  property,  ^d  of  civil  government.  1. 
He  exposed  to  sale  part  of  his  domains ;  and  as  the  price  was  destined  for 
•ttoh  a  sacred  service,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  French  king,  of  whom 
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fhete  UniB  w«re  held,  ratiQ^ing  the  alieiiatioii.  Hist,  de  Deuphine,  torn.  i.  p. 
332. 335. — t.  He  tetfaed  a  proelamation,  in  which  he  promieed  to  grant  new 
priyUbfgpB  to  the  noblee^  as  well  ae  aew  imnrmnitiee  to  the  citiee  and  towns,  in 
iiis  territorieei  in  eoneideration  of  certain  eume  which  tbej  were  instantly  to 
pay  on  that  aQcoont*  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  51^  Many  of  the  charters  of  commu- 
nity, which  I  shall  mention  in  another  Note,  werer  obtained  in  this  manner. — 3. 
He  exacted  a  oontribntion  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  the  expedition 
from  all  his  subjects,  whether  eoclesiaBtics  or  laymen,  who  did  not  aooompany 
him  in  person  to  the  East.  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  335.-4.  He  appropriated  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  <asnal  revennee  for  the  support  of  the  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed Id  this  serrioe.  Ibid.  torn.  a.  p.  518.—^.  He  exacted  considerable 
sudM  not  only  of  the  Jews  settled  in  his  dominions,  but  also  of  the  Lombards 
and  other  bunkers  who  had  fixed  their  residence  there.  Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  338. 
torn.  iL  528.  Notwithstanding  the  rariety  of  their  resources,  the  dauphin  was 
inrolred  in  such  expense  by  this  expedition,  that  on  his  return  he  was  obliged 
to  make  new  demands  on  his  subjects,  and  to  pillage  the  Jews  by  fresh  exactions. 
Ibid.  torn.  i.  p.  344. 347.  When  the  oount  de  Foix  engraged  in  the  first  crusade, 
he  raised  the  money  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  that  expedition, 
by  alienating  part  of  his  territories.  Hist,  de  Langoed.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  and 
Vaisette,  tbm.  ii.  p.  887.  In  like  manner  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainault,  mort- 
gaged or  sold  a  considerable  portion  of  his  dominions  to  the  bishop  of  Liege, 
A.  D.  1096.  Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  i.  p.  59.  At  a  later  period, 
Baldwin,  count  of  Namur,  sold  part  of  his  estate  to  a  monastery  when  he 
intended  to  assume  the  cross,  A.  D.  1239.    Mirsi  Oper.  i.  313. 

Note  [14J.  Paqk  19. 

Thx  usual  method  of  forming  an  opinion  oonoeraing  the  comparative  state 
of  mannen  in  two  different  nations,  is  by  attending  to  the  facts  which  historians 
relate  concerning  each  of  them.  Various  passages  might  be  selected  from  the 
Byzantin  historians,  describing  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Greek 
empire.  P.  de  Mentfauoon  has  produced  from  the  writings, of  St.  Chrysostom 
a  very  full  account  of  the  elegance  and  luxury  of  the  Greeks  in  his  age.  That 
father  in  his  sermons  enters  into  such  minute  details  concerning  (he  manners 
and  customs  of  his  contemporaries,  as  appear  stiani^  in  discourses  from  the 
pulpit.  P.  de  Montfauoon  has  collected  these  descnptions,  and  ranged  them 
under  different  heads.  The  court  of  the  more  early  Greek  emperors  seems  to 
hare  resembled  those  of  Eastern  monarchs,  both  in  magnificence  and  in  corrup- 
tion of  manners.  The  emperors  in  the  elerenth  century,  though  inferior  in 
power,  did  not  jrield  to  them  in  ostentation  and  splendour.  Memoires  de 
l*Acad.  des  Inscript.  tom.  xx.  p.  197.  But  we  may  decide -concerning  the 
coraparatiTC  ftate  of  manners  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  among  the  nations 
in  the  west  of  Europe  by  another  method,  which,  if  not  more  certain,  is  at 
least  more  striking.  As  Constantinople  was  the  place  of  rendezrous  for  all 
the  armies  of  the  crusaders,  thie  brought  together  the  people  ef  the  East  and 
West  as  to  one  great  interriew.  There  are  extant  severu  contemporary  authors 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  singular  con- 
gress of  people,  formerly  strangers,  in  a  great  measure,  to  each  otli^r.  They 
describe  with  simplicity  and  candour,  the  impression  which  that  new  spectacle 
made  upon  their  own  minds.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  most  lively  and 
just  picture  of  the  real  character  and  manners  of  each  people.  When  the 
Greeks  speak  of  the  Franks,  they  cescribe  them  as  barbarians,  fierce,  illiteratoi, 
iiiBpetuous,  and  saVage.  They  assume  a  tone  of  superiority,  as  a  more  polished 
people,  acquainted  with  the  arts  both  of  government  and  of  elegance,  of  which 
the  other  was  ignorant.  It  is  thus  Anna  Comnena  describes  the  manners  o( 
the  Latins,  Alexias,  p.  224.  231.  237.  ap.  Bvz.  Script,  vol.  xL  She  always 
views  them  with  contempt  as  a  rude  people,  the  very  mention  of  whose  nam^s 
was  sufficient  to  contaminate  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  history,  p.  229. 
Nicetas  Choniatus  inveighs  against  them  with  stiU  more  violence,  and  gives 
an  account  of  their  ferocity  and  devastations,  in  terms  not  unlike  those  which 
preceding  historians  had  employed  in  describing  the  incursiohs  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.  Nicet.  Chon.  ap.  Byx.  Script,  vol.  iii«  p.  302,  kc  But  on  the 
other  band,  the  Latin  historians  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  magnifi. 
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•enoot  WMkh,  and  elegance  which  thej  dieoorered  m  the  eaiteni  empim.  »  O 
what  a  vast  city  ie  ConaUntinople  (exclaima  Fiiloheriua  Caniotensa,  wfa^  hm 
first  beheld  it),  and  how  beautiful  t  How  maqj  monaateriee  are  thefe  in  it,  and 
how  man  J  palaces  built  with  wonderful  art!  How  manjr  mann&oturee  are 
there  in  the  citj  smaxing  to  behold  !  It  would  be  astniiishing  to  relate  how  it 
abounds  with  all  good  things,  with  gold,  ailTer«  and  stufis  m  rarious  kinds ; 
for  every  hour  ships  arriTein  its  port  laden  with  all  things  neceesarj  for  the 
use  of  man."  Fulcher.  ap.  Bonjj^ars.  yoL  L  p«  386.  Willermos,  archbiclM^  of 
Tyre,  the  moet  intelligent  historian  of  the  crusades,  seems  to  be  fond  on  everj 
oecasion  of  deeoribing  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  the  ooort  of  Constantly 
nople,  and  adds,  that  what  he  and  his  countrymen  observed  there  exceeded  any 
idea  which  they  could  have  formed  (^  it,  ^  nostranun  enim  rerum  modnm  et 
dignitatem  excedunt."  Willerm.  Tyr.  ap.  Bong.  vol.  ii.  p.  667. 664.  Benjamin 
the  Jew,  of  Tudela  in  Navarre,  who  began  his  travels  A.  D.  1173,  appears  to 
have  been  e(|ually  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  that  city,  and  giyes  a  de- 
scription of  its  splendour,  in  terms  of  high  admiration.  Benj.  Tudel.  chea  ks 
Voyages  faits  en  12,  13,  &c  Siecles,  par  Bergeron,  p.  10,  ac.  Guntherus,  a 
Frianim  iQonk,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  cru- 
saders in  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  magnificence  of  mat  city  in  the 
same  tone  of  admiration  :  *^  Struotnram  autem  ndmciomm  in  oorpore  civitatiai 
in  eoclesiia videlicet,  et  turribus,  et  in  domibus  magnatomm,  vix  nllus  Tel  deecri- 
bere  potest,  vel  credere  describenti,  nisi  qui  ea  ooula^  fide  cognoverit."  Hist. 
Constantii^op.  ap.  Canisii  Lectiones  Antiques,  fbl.  Antw.  172S.  voL  iv.  p.  14. 
Geo&ey  de  Villehardouin,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  accustomed  to  all  the 
magnificence  then  known  in  the  West,  describes,  in  similar  terms,  the  astonishment 
andadmirationof  suchof  his  fellow-soldiers  as  beheld  Constantinople  for  the  first 
time :  ^  They  could  not  have  believed,"  says  he,  ^  that  there  was  a  dty  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  rich  in  the  whole  world.  When  they  viewed  its  high  walls,  its  lofty 
towers,  its  rich  palaces,  its  superb  churches,  all  appeared  so  great,  that  they  could 
have  formed  noconception  of  this  sovereign  city, unless  they  had  seen  it  with  their 
own  eyes."  Histoirede  la  Conquetede  Constant,  p.  49.  From  theee  undisgnised 
representations  of  their  own  feelings,  it  is  evident  that  to  the  Greeks  the  cru- 
saders appeared  to  be  a  race  of  rude,  unpolished  barbarians ;  whereas  the  latter, 
how  much  soever  they  mifht  contemn  the  unwarlike  character  of  the  former, 
could  not  help  regarding  uiem  as  far  superior  to  tbemselvee  in  ^egance  and 
arts. — That  the  state  of  government  and  manners  were  mnoh  more  improved 
in  Italy  than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  is  evident  not  only  frun  the 
facts  recorded  in  historyi-but  it  appears  that  the  more  intel^gent  leadens  of  the 
crusaders  were  struck  with  the  di&rence.  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  a  French  his- 
torian of  the  holy  war,  makes  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  Italians.  He  views  them  as  a  more  polished  peo|de,  and  par- 
ticularly celebrates  them  for  their  love  of  liberty,  and  dvil  wisdom ;  ^  in  oon- 
siliis  oircumspecti,  in  re  sua  poblica  procuranda  diligsAtes  et  stndioai ;  silu  in 
postenim  providMites;  aliis  snbjici  renuentes;  ante  omnia  Ubertttem  sibi 
defendentes ;  sub  uno  quem  eUgnnt  oapitaneo,  communitati  sun  jura  et  insti- 
tuta  dtctantes  et  similiter  observantes."  Histor.  HieresoL  ap.  G^sta  Dei  pet 
Francos,  vol.  iL  p.  1085. 

Note  [15].  Page  JO. 

Tui  different  steps  taken  by  the  cities  of  Italy  in  order  to  extend  their  power 
and  dominions  are  remarkable.  As  soon  as  their  liberties  were  eetabhsbed, 
and  they  began  to  feel  their  own  importance,  they  endeavoured  to  render  them- 
selves masters  of  the  territory  round  their  waQs.  Under  the  Romans,  when 
cities  enjoyed  municipal  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  the  drciunjacent  lands 
belonged  to  each  town,  and  were  the  property  of  the  community.  But  as  it 
was  not  the  genius  of  the  feudal  policy  to  encourage  cities^  or  to  show  any 
regard  for  their  possessions  and  immunities,  theee  lands  had  been  seized,  aiA 
shared  among  the  conquerors.  The  barons  to  whom  they  were  granted,  erected 
their  castles,  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  cit^,  and  exercised  their  juxiMliction 
there.  Under  )>retenoe  of  recovering  their  ancient  property,  many  of  the 
cities  in  Italy  attacked  these  troublesome  neighbours,  and  dispossessing  them, 
annexed  their  territories  to  the  communities,  and  made  thereby  a  consideriJU* 
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mddHioii  to  their  power.  SeToral  iiutanoet  of  this  oeonr  m  the  ekrettlh,  and 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  eentnriei.  Marat.  Antiq.  Ital,  toL  it.  p.  159,  $ic 
Their  ambition  inoreaein£  together  with  their  power,  the  citiea  afVerwarde 
atlaekbd  Mreral  barone  eitnated  at  a  greater  dietance  from-  their  walla,  and 
obliged  them  to  engage  that  thej  wonid  become  memben  of  their  community; 
that  they  would  tale  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  magistrates ;  that  they  would 
subject  their  lands  to  all  burdens  and  taxes  imposed  by  common  consent ;  that 
thej  would  defend  the  community  against  all  its  enemies ;  and  that  they  woultl 
reside  within  the  city  during  a  certain  specified  time  in  each  year.  Murat. 
ibid.  163.  This  subjection  of  the  noUli^  to  the  municipal  goyemment  esta^ 
blidbed  in  cities,  became  almost  unirersd,  and  was  often  extremely  grierous  to 
persons  accustomed  to  o<msider  themselTCs  as  independent.  Otto  Frisingensis 
thus  describes  the  state  of  Italy  under  Frederick  I.  *^  The  cities  so  much  afiect 
liberty,  and  are  so  solicitous  to  sToid  the  ins<rfenee  of  power,  that  almost  aU 
of  them  hare  thrown  off  erery  other  authority,  and  are  goTemed*by  their  own 
magistrates.  Insomuch  that  all  that  country  is  now  filled  with  free  cities,  most 
of  which  hare  compelled  their  bishops  to  reside  within  their  waUs,  and  thera 
is  scarcely  any  nobleman,  how  great  soerer  his  power  may  be,  who  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  and  gOTsmment  of  some  city.''  De  Gestis  Frider.  i.  Imp.  lib. 
li.  c  13.  p.*453.  In  another' place  he  observes  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat, 
that  he  was  almost  the  only  Italian  baron  who  had  preeenred  his  independence, 
and  had  not  become  subject  to  the  laWs  of  any  city.  See  also  Muratori  Anti- 
chita  EstenSi,  yol.  i.  p.  411,  412.  That  sUte  into  which  some  of  the  nobles 
were  compelled  to  enter,  othen  embraced  fftom  choice.  They  obseryed  the 
highest  degree  of  security,  as  well  as  of  credit  and  estimation,  which  the  grow- 
ing wealth  and  dominion  of  the  great  communities  procured  to  all  the  members 
or^them.  They  wera  desirous  to  partake  of  these,  and  to  put  themselyes 
under  such  powerful  protection.  With  this  view  the^  Toluntarily  became 
citizens  of  the  towns  to  which  their  lands  were  most  cootignous ;  and. abandon- 
ing their  ancient  castles,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  cities  at  least  during 
mtft  of  the  year.  Several  deeds  are  still  extant,  by  which  some  of  the  most 
ilhistrious  families  in  Italy  are  associated  as  citisens  of  different  cities.  Mnrat. 
ibid.  p.  165,  fya  A  charter,  by  which  Atto  de  Macerata  is  admitted  as  a  citisen 
of  Osimo,  A.  D.  1108,  in  the  Marcha  di  Ancona,  is  still  extant.  In  this  he 
stipulates,  that  he  will  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a  burgess  of  that  community ; 
that  he  will  to  the  utmost  of  his  powbr  promote  its  honour  and  weUkre ;  thai 
ho  will  obey  its  magistrates ;  that  he  will  enter  into  no  leagues  with  its  ene- 
mies ;  that  he  wiU  reside  in  the  town  during  two  months  in  every  year,  or  for 
a  longer  time,  if  required  by  the  magistrates.  The  community,  on  the  other 
band,  take  hiin,  his  family,  and  friencb,  under  their  protection,  and  onm^  to 
defend  him  against  every  enemy.  Fr.  Ant  Zacharias  Aneotoda  medii  «vi. 
Aug.  Taur.  1755.  fbl.  p.  66.  This  privilege  was  deemed  so  important,  that  not 
only  laymen,  but  eccledastios  cf  the  highest  rank,  condescended  to  be  adopted 
as  members  of  the  great  eommnnitiesi  in  hopes  of  enioytng  the  safbt^  and  dig- 
nity which  that  concfition  conferred.  Mnrat.  ibid.  179.  Before  the  mstitntion 
of  communities,  persons  of  noble  birth  had  no  other  residence  but  their  castles. 
They  kept  their  petty  courts  then ;  and  the  cities  wera  deserted,  having  hardly 
any  inhabitants  but  slaves,  or  persons  of  low  condition.  Bat  in  consequence 
of  the  practice  which  I  have  mentioned,  cities  not  only^became  more  populous, 
bat  wera  filled  with  inhabitants  of  better  rank,  and  a  custom  which  still  sub- 
sists in  Italy  was  then  introduced,  that  all  families  of  distinction  reside  mora 
constantly  in  the  graat  towns,  than  is  usual  in  other  parts  of  Enrope,  As  cities 
acquired  new  consideration  and  dignity  by  thr  accession  of  such  cititens,  they 
became  mora  solicitous  to  preserve  their  liberty  and  independence.  The  em- 
perors, as  sovereigns,  had  anciently  a  palace  in  almosteve^  P^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^^ ' 
when  they  visited  tiiat  country  they  wera  accustomed  to  reside  in  these  palaces, 
and  the  troops  which  aceobipanied  them  wera  (joartered  in  the  houses  of  the 
Citizens.  This  the  citisens  deemed  both  ignonunious  and  dangerous.  They 
could  not  help  considering  it  as  receiving  a  master  and  an  enemy  within  thetf 
waHs.  They  laboured,  therefbra  to  get  ftee  of  this  subjecticti.  Some  cities 
prevdled  on  tiie  emperon  to  engage  that  they  would  never  enter  their  ||[a*9S, 
bat  take  up  their  residence  without  the  walls :  CharU  Hen.  IV.  Mnra^  ifau  » 
VcImIL-^ 
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S4*  Othen  obtained-  the  imperial  lioanae  to  poll  down  the  palaoe  ntnited 
within  their  Ubertiet,  on  condition  that  thej  would  build  another  in  the  anbotlw 
for  the  oocaaional  reoeption  of  the  Emperor.  Chart.  Heo.  IV.  Murat.  ib.  p.  25. 
Theee  rarioufl  encroachmentf  of  the  Italian  citiea  alarmed  the  emperon,  and 
put  them  on  echemee  for  re-eatabliahinf  the  imperial  juriadiction  over  them  on 
its  ancient  footing.  Frederick  Barbaroesa  encaged  in  th's  enterprise  with  great 
ardour.  The  free  cities  of  Italy  joined  together  in  a  general  league,  and  stood 
on  their  defence :  and  after  a  long  contest,  carried  on  with  altetaiate  success,  a 
solemn  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Constance,  A.  JX  1183,  by  which  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  former  emperors  to  the  principal  cities 
in  Italy  were  confirmed  and  ratified.  Murat.  Dissert  XL VIII.  This  treaty  of 
Constance  was  considered  as  such  an  important  article  in  the  juriiprudence  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  it  is  usually  |>ublished  together  with  the  Libri  Feudorum 
at  the  end  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civiiis.  The  treaty  secured  privile^  of  great 
importance  to  the  conSfederate  cities,  and  though  it  reserved  a  censiderable  de- 
gree of  authority  and  iurisdietion  to  the  empire,  yet  the  cities  persevered  with 
such  vigour  in  Uieir  efforts  in  order  to  extend  their  immunities,  and  the  con- 
junctures in  which  they  made  them  were  so  fiivour^ile,  that,  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  thirteenth  century,  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy  had  shaken 
off  all  mariLs  of  subjection  to  the  empire,  and  were  become  indopendent  sove- 
reign republics.  It  is  not  requisite  that  I  should  trace  the  various  stepe  by  which 
they  advanced  to  this  higji  degree  of  power  so  fatal  to  the  empire,  and  so 
beneficial -to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Italy.  Muratori,  with  his  usual  industry, 
has  collected  many  original  papers  which  illusti^ate  this  curious  and  littie  known 
part  of  histonr.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  pissert  L.  See  also  Jo.  Bapt.  Villanovm 
Hirt.  Laudis  Pompeii  sive  Lodi,  in  Grav.  Thes.  AntiquiL  ItaL  voL  ill.  p.  888. 

Note  [16].  Pack  «. 

Long  before  the  institution  of  communities  in  France,  charters  of  immunity 
or  franchise  were  granted  to  some  towns  and  villages  by  the  lords  on  whom 
they  depended.  But  these  are  very  different  fh>m  such  as  became  common  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  tsenturies.  They  did  not  erect  these  towns  into 
corporations ;  they  did  not  establish  a  nuinicipal  government ;  they  did  not 
grant  them  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.  They  contained  nothing  more  than 
a  manumission  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  yoke  of  servitude ;  an  exemption 
fh>m  certain  servicea  which  were  oppressive  and  ignominious ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  tax  or  rent  which  the  citixens  were  to  pay  to  their  lord  in 
place  of  impositions  which  he  could  formerly  lay  upon  them  at  pleasure.  Two 
charters  of  this  kind  to  two  villages  in  the  county  of  Rousillon,  one  in  A.  D. 
974,  the  other  in  A.  D.  102&,  are  still  ejctant  Pett.  de  Marca,  Mana^  sive 
Limes  Hispanicus,  App.  p.  909.  1038.  Such  concessions,  it  is  probable,  wen 
not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  st^ 
towards  the  more  extensive  privileges  conferred  by  Louis  le  Gros,  on  the 
towns  within  hb  domains.  The  isommunities  in  France  never  aspired  to  the 
same  independence  with  those  in  Italy.  They  acquired  new  privileges  and 
immunitiM,  but  the  right  of  sovereignty  remained  entire  to  the  king  or  baroo 
within  whose  territories  the  respective  cities  were  situated,  and  from  whom  they 
received  the  charter  of  their  freedom.  A  great  number  of  these  charters, 
granted  both  by  the  kixigB  of  France,  and  by  tneir  great  vassals,  are  published 
by  M.  D'Adiery  in  his  Hpicelegium,  and  many  are  found  in  the  collection  of 
the  Ordonnances  dee  Rois  de  France.  These  copvey  a  very  striking  representa^ 
tion  of  the  wretched  condition  of  cities  previous  to  the  institution  of  commu- 
nities, when  they  were  subject  to  the  judges  appointed  by  the  superior  lords  ef 
whom  they  held,  and  who  had  scarcely  any  other  law  but  their  will.  Eac^ 
concession  in  these  charters  must  be  considered  as  a  grant  of  some  new  privi- 
lege which  the  peo]^e  did  not  formerly  enjoy,  and  each  regulation  as  a  method 
of  redressing  some  grievance  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  cities  fonneriy 
laboured.  The  charters  of  communities  contain  likewise  the  first  expedients 
employed  for  the  introduction  of  equal  laws  and  regular  government.  On 
both  these  accounts  they  merit  particular  attention,  and  therefore,  instead  of 
referring  my  readers  to  the  many  bulky  volumes  in  which  they  are  scattered,  I 
•hall  give  them  a  view  eC  some  of  the  most  important  articles  in  these  d  >c- 
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Icn,  ranged -under  two  general  heads.    L  Such  «a  respect  pertonel  M^feif .    U. 
Bach  as  respect  the  security  of  property. 

I.  Daring  that  state  of  turbulence  and  disorder  which  the  corruption  of  the 
feudal  ffovemment  introduced  into  Europe,  personal  ^safety  was  the  first  and 
great  object  of  eyory  indiyidual;  and,  as  the  great  nulitaiy  barons  alone  were 
able  to  give  sufficient  protection  to  their  yassals,  this  was  one  great  source  of 
their  power  and  authority.  But,  by  the  institution  of  oonununities,  effsctuai 
proyision  was  made  for  the  safety  of  indiyiduals,  independent  of  the  nobles. 
For,  1.  The  fundamental  article  in  eyery  charter  was,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  community,  bound  themselyes  by  an  oath  to  assist,  defend,  and  stand  by 
each  other  against  all  aggressors,  and  that  they  should  not  suffer  any  person 
to  injure,  distress,  or  molest  any  of  their  fellow  dtixens.  D'Acher.  Spicel.  x. 
642.  zi.  341,  &c^ — 2,  Whoeyer  resided  in  any  town  which  was  made  free,  was 
obliffed,  under  a  seyere  penally^  to  accede  to  the  community,  and  to  taho  part 
in  the  mutual  defence  of  its  members.  D'Acher.  Spic  zi.  344. — 3.  The  com^ 
munities  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms ;  of  making  war  on  their  prtyate 
enemies ;  and  of  executing  by  military  force  any  sentence  which  thehr  magis- 
trates pronounced.  D'Ach.  Spicel.  z.  643, 644.  zi.  343. — 4.  The  practice  of 
makinff  satisfaction  by  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  murder,  assault,  or  other 
acts  of  yiolence,  most  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  society  and  the  safety  of 
indiyiduals  was  abolished ;  and  such  as  committed  these  crimes  were  punished 
capitally,  or  with  rigour  adequate  to  their  guilt.  D^Ach.  zi.  362.  Mirai  Opera 
Dmlomatica,  t.  292. — 5.  No  member  of  a  community  was  bound  to  justi^  or 
defend  himself  by  battle  or  combat ;  but,  if  he  was  charged  with  any  crime,  he 
could  be  conyicted  only  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  the  regular  course  of 
le^al  proceedings.  Mneos,  ibid.  D'Ach.  zL  ^5«  349.  Ordoo.  torn.  iii.  265.-6. 
It  any  man  suspected  himself  to  be  in  danger  from  the  mfilice  or  enmity  of 
another,  upon  making  oath  to  that  effect  before  a  magistrate,  the  person  sus- 
pected was  bound  under  a  seyere  penalty  to  giye  surety  for  his  peaceable  behaviour. 
D'Ach.  zi.  346.  This  is  the  same  species  of  security  which  is  still  known  in 
Scotland  under  the  name  of  Lmoburrows,  In  France,  it  was  first  introduced 
among  the  inhabitants  of  communities,  and  having  been  found  to  contribute 
considerably  towards  personal  safety,  it  was  ezten£d  to  all  the  other  members 
of  society.  Establissemens  de  St.  Louis,  liy.  i,  cap.  28«  ap.  Du  Cange  Vie  de 
St.  Louis,  p.  16. 

II.  The  proyisions  in  the  charters  of  communities  concerning  the  security  of 
property,  are  not  less  considerable  than  those  respecting  personal  n£bty.  By 
the  ancient  law  of  France,  no  person  could  be  arrested  or  confined  in  prison  on 
account  of  any  priyate  debt.  Ordon.  des  Rois  de  France,  ^m.  i.  p.  72 — 80.  If 
any  person  was  arrested  upon  any  pretezt,  it  was  lawful  to  rescue  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  officers  who  had  seised  him.  Orden.  iii.  p.  17.  Freedom  fit>m  arrest 
on  account  of  debt  seems  like  wise,  to  haye  been  enjoyed  in  other  countries. 
Gudenos  SyUoffe  Diplom.  473.  In  society,  while  st  remained  mi  its  rudest 
and  most  simiSe  form,  debt  seems  to  haye  been  considered  as  an  obligation 
merely  personal.  Men  had  made  some  progress  towards  refinement,  before 
creditors  acquired  a  right  of  seising  the  property  of  their  debtors  in  order  to 
rocoyer  payment.  The  ezpedients  for  this  purpose  were  all  introduced 
originally  in  communities,  and  we  can  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  theib.  1. 
The  simplest  and  most  obvious  species  of  security  was,  tlwt  the  person  who 
sold  any  commodi^  should  receiye  a  pledge  from  him  who  bought  it,  which  he 
restored  upon  receiying  payment.  Of  this  custom  there  are  yestiges  in  several 
eharters  or  community.  D'Ach.  iz.  185.  zi.  377.^2.  When  no  pledge  was 
fiven,  and  the  debtor  .became  refractory  or  insohrent,  the  creditor  was  flowed 
to  seize  his  effects  with  a  strong  hand,  and  by  hi«  priyate  authority;  the 
«dtizens  of  Paris  are  warranted  by  the  royal  mandate ;  ^ut  ubicumque,  et  quo- 
cnmque  mode  poterunt,  tantum  capiant,  undo  pecuniam  sibi  debitam  integre  et 
plenarie  habeant,  et  inde  sibi  inyicem  adjutores  eziitant"  Ordon.  Ac,  torn.  i. 
p.  6.  This  rode  practice,  suitable  only  to  the  yiolence  of  that  which  has  been 
called  a  state  of  nature^was  tolerated  longer,  than  one  can  conceiye  to  be  possi- 
ble in  any  society  where  laws  and  order  were  at  all  known.  The  ordonnance 
authorizing  it  was  issued,  A.  D.  1134:  and  that  which  corrects  the  law,  and 
prohibits  creditors  from  seizing  the  effects  of  their  debtora,  unless  by  a  Warrant 
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from  a  mafifltrmte,  and  oftder  hu  inipectkm,  waa  not  pnUiahed  nntU-tlie  jeaj 
1361.  Ordon.  torn.  ii.  p.  438.  It  is  probable,  bowerer,  that  men  were  taocht, 
by  obeerring  the  diaordera  whieh  the  former  mode  oi  proceeding  ocoasioned,  to 
correct  it  in  practice  long  before  a  remedy  was  proyided  by  a  law  to  that  efibct. 
Ererj  disceminr  reader  will  apply  this  obeeryation  to  many  other  customs  and 
practices  which  I  haye  mentioned.  New  customs  are  not  iJways  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  laws  which  anthori^  them.  Those  statutes  only  giye  a  legal  sanction  to 
such  things  as  the  experience  of  mankind  has  preyiously  found  to  be  proper 
and  beneficial. — 3.  As  soon  as  the  interposition  of  the  magistrate  becamo 
requisite,  regular  proyision  was  made  for  attaching  or  distraining  the  moyeaUe 
eireets  <^  a  debtor ;  and  if  his  moyeable  were  not  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
debt,  his  immoyeable  property,  or  estate  in  land,  was  liable  to  the  same  distress, 
and  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor.  D'Ach.  iz.  p.  184, 185.  zi.  p.  348 
—-380.  As  this  regulation  afiR>rded  the  most  complete  security  to  the  creditor, 
ft  was  considered  as  so  seyere,  that  humanity  pomted  out  seyeral  limitationa 
in  the  execution  of  it.  Creditors  were  prohibited  from  selling  the  wearing 
apparel  of  their  debtors,  their  beds,  the  door  of  their  house,  their  instruments  of 
husbandry,  kc,  D*Ach.  ix.  184.  xL  377.  Upon  the  same  prindples,  when  the 
power  of  distraining  efifects  became  more  general,  the  horse  and  arms  of  a 
gentleman  could  not  be  seized.  D'Acb.  ix.  186.  As  hunting  was  the  fayourite 
amusement  of  martial  nobles,  the  emperor  Lodoyicus  Pius  prohilHted  the  seiz- 
ing of  a  hawk,  on  account  of  any  composition  or  debt.  Capitul.  lib.  ty .  sect.  91 . 
But  if  the  debtor  had  no  other  moyeables,  eyen  these  priyUeged  articles  mi^^t 
be  seised.—- 4.  In  order  t6  render  the  security  of  property  complete  within  a 
community,  eyety  person  who  was  admitted  a  member  of  it,  was  obliged  to 
buy  or  build  a  hoose^  or  to  purdiaae  lands  within  its  precincts,  or  at  iMst  to 
bring  into  the  town  a  considerable  portion  of  his  moyeables,  ptr  m<ce  fusHdmi 
poBtit^  H  quid  forte  in  eum  querela  evenerit.  D'Ach.  zi.  326.  Ordon.  L  367. 
Idbertates  S.  Oeorgii  de  Esperanchia.  Hist,  de  Dauphind,  tom.  L  p.  26. — 5. 
That  security  might  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  hi  some  towns,  the  members  of 
the  commumty  seem  to  haye  been  bound  for  each  other.  D'Ach.  x.644. — 6.  All 
questions  with  respect  to  property  were  tried  within  the  community,  by  magis- 
trates and  judges  whom  the  citizens  elected  or  appointed.  Their  dedrions  were 
more  equsl  and  fixed  than  the  sentences  whioh  depended  on  the  capricious  and 
arbitraiy  will  of  a  baron,  who  thought  himself  superior  to  all  laws.  D^Ach.  x. 
644. 646.  xL  344.  et  passim.  Ordon.  iii.  204. — 7.  No  member  of  a  oommamty 
oould  be  burdened  by  any  arbitrary  tax;  fi>r  the  superior  lord  who  granted  the 
charter  of  communi^,  Accepted  of  a  fixed  census  or  duty  in  lieu  of  all  demands. 
Ordon.  tom.  iiL  204.  Libertates  de  Calma  Hist,  de  Dauphin^  tom.  i.  p. 
10.  Libert.  St.  Gtoorgii  de  Esperanchia.  ibid,  p.  26.  Nor  could  the  memben 
of  a  community  be  distressed  by  an  unequal  imposition  of  the  sum  to  be  leyied 
on  tiie  community.  Regulations  are  inserted  in  the  charters  of  some  commu- 
nities, concerning  the  method  of  determining  the  quota  of  any  tax  to  be  leyied 
on  each  inhaV&taAt.  D^Ach.  zi.  360. 366.  St.  Louis  published  an  ordonnance 
concerning  this  matter  which  eztended  to  all  the  communities.  Ordon.  tom.  L 
186.  These  regulations  are  oztremely  fayourable  to  liberty,  as  they  yest  the 
power  of  proportioning  the  tazes  ih  a  certain  number  of  dtizetns  chosen  out  of 
each  parish,  who  were  bound  by  solemn  oath  to  decide  according  to  justice  — 
That  the  more  perfect  security  of  property  was  one  great  object  of  tiioee  who 
Instituted  communities,  we  learn,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but 
firom  the  ezpress  words  of  seyeral  charted,  of  which  I  shall  only  mention  that 
granted  by  Alienor  queen  of  England  and  dutchess  of  Guienne,  to  the  com- 
munity of*^  Poitiers,  ^ut  sua  propria  melius  defendere  possmt,  et  magis  integre 
eustodire."  Du  Cange,  yoc.  Conmmma^  y.  ii.  p.  863«--8uch  are  some  of  the 
capital  regulations  established  in  communities  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teentii  centuries.  These  may  be  considered  as  the  first  ezpedients  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  law  and  order,  and  contributed  greatiy  to  introduce  regular 
goyemment  among  all  the  members  of  society.  As  soon  sb  oomnmnities  were 
instituted,  hifirh  sentiments  of  liberty  began  to  manifest  themselyes.  When 
Humbert  lord  i>f  Beaujeo,  upon  grai^ting  a  charter  of  community  to  the  town  of 
BeUeyille,  ezacted  of  the  inhabitants  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  himself  and  succeas- 
«••  they  stipulated  on  their  part,  that  he  should  swear  to  maintain  their. 
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frftacfaiaM  and  libeitiet;  aod  for  thmr  greater  ■eciiritj',  thej  obliged  him  to 
bnDg  twenty  gentlemen  to  t«^e  the  lame  oath,  and  to  be  bound  together 
with  him.  D'Ach.  ix.  183.  In  the  lame  manner  the  lord  of  Moriene  in  Daii«> 
phini  produced  a  certain  number  of  penona  at  hie  euretiea  for  the  obeerration 
of  the  article!  contained  in  the  charter  of  communi^  to  that  town.  Theee 
were  bound  to  eurrender  themselves  prisoners  to  the  inhabitants  cdt  Morions,  if 
their  liep;e  lord  should  violate  any  of  their  franchises,  and  they  promised  to 
remain  m  custody  until  he  should  grant  the  members  of  the  community 
redress.  Hist,  de  Dauphin^  tom.  i.  p.  17.  If  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of 
a  town  did  any  injury  to  a  citizen,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  for  his 
appearance  in  judgment  in  the  same  manner  as  a  private  person ;  and  if  cast, 
wae  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  D'Aoh.  ix.  183.  These  are  ideaa  of  equaUty 
uncommon  in  the  feudal  times.  Communities  were  so  favouhtble  to  freedom« 
that  ther  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  LibertaUi,  Du  Cange,  v.  iL  p. 
863.  They  were  at  first  extremely  odious  to  the  nobles,  who  foresaw  what  a 
oheck  they  must  prove  to  their  power  and  domination.  Ouibert  abbot  of 
Nogent  calls  them  execrable  inventions,  by  which,  contrary  to  Jaw  and  justice, 
•laves  withdrew  themselves  from  that  obedience  which  thev  owed  to  their 
masters.  Du  Cange,  ib.  86S.  The  seal  with  which  some  of  the  nobles  and 
powerful  eodesiastics  opposed  the  establishment  of  communities,  and  endea- 
voured to  circumscribe  their  privileges,  was  extraordinary.  A  striking  instance 
of  thiaoocurs  in  the  contest  between  the  archbishop  of  Keims,  apd  tlM  inhabit- 
ants of  that  community.  It  was  the  chief  business  of  every  archbishop, 
during  a  considerable  time,  to  abridffe  the  rights  and  iurisdiction  of  the  com- 
munity \  and  the  great  object  of  the  citizens,  especially  when  the  see  waa 
vaoant,  to  maintain,  to  recover,  and  to  extend  their  own  jurisdiction.  Histoire 
civile  et  politique  de  la  Ville  de  Reims,  par  M.  Anquetil,  tom.  i.  p.  287,  Ice 

The  observations  which  I  have  made  concerning  the  low  state  of  cities,  and  the 
condition  of  their  inhabitants,  are  confirmed  by  innumerable  passages  in  the 
hirtffiriint  and  laws  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
aome  cities  of  the  first  order  we^  m  a  better  state,  and  enjoyed  a  superior 
degree  of  liberty.  Under  the  ^man  government,  the  municipal  f^ovemment 
eateblished  in  cities  was  extremely  favourable  to  liberty.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
senate  in  each  corporation,  and  the  privilmsof  the  citizens,  were  both  extensive. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  some  of  the  greater  citiee  which  escaped  the 
destructive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations  stiU  retained  their  ancient  form  of 
government,  at  least  in  a  great  measure.  They  were  governed  by  a  council  of 
citizens,  and  bv  magbtratee  whom  they  themselves  elected.  Verv  strong  pre 
si^ptions  in  nivour  of  this  opinion  are  produced  by  M.  TAbbe  De  Bos,  Hist. 
Crit.  de  la  Mon.  Franc  tom.  i.  p.  18,  &o.  tom.  ii.  p.  524.  edit.  1742.  It  appears 
from  some  of  the  charters  of  community  to  cities,  granted  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  that  these  only  confirm  the  privileges  possessed  by  the  in« 
habitants  previous  to  the  estabtishment  of  the  community.  D^Acher.  Spiceleg. 
ToL  xL  p.  345.  Other  citiee  claimed  their  privileges,  as  having  possessed  them 
without  interruption  firom  the  times  of  the  Romans.  Hist.  Crit.  de  la  Mon. 
Frano.  tom.  ii.  p.  333.  But  the  number  of  cities  which  enjoyed  such  immuni- 
ties was  so  small,  as  hardly  in  any  degree  to  diminish  the  force  of  my  con 
elusions  in  the  text. 

Note  [17].  Page  21. 

HaviRo  given  a  full  account  of  the  establishment  as  well  as  efl^ts  of  com- 
mnnitite  in  Italy  and  France,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  with  some  attention 
into  the  progress  of  cities  and  municipal  government  in  Germany.  The  ancient 
Germans  had  no  cities.  Even  in  their  hamlets  or  villages,  they  did  not  build 
their  houses  contiguous  to  each  other.  Tac  de  Afor.  Germ.  cap.  16.  They 
considered  it  as  a  badge,  of  servitude  to  be  obliged  to  dwell  in  ad^  suirounded 
with  walls.  When  one  of  their  tribes  had  shaken  off  the  Roman  yoke,  their 
cooatry  men  requind  of  them^  as  an  evidence  of  their  having  recovered  liberty, 
to  demolish  the  walls  of  a  town  which  the  Romans  had  buut  in  their  country. 
Even  the  fieroest  ^"i'w^K  said  they,  lose  their  spirit  and  eourage  when  they 
are  confined.  Tac  Histor.  lib.  iv.  c  64.  The  Romans  built  several  oities  ot 
note  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.    But  in  all  the  vast  countries  from  that  riw 
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to  the  couti  of  the  Baltift,  there  was  hardly  one  ei^  mriovu  to  Ae  ninth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Conrinnna  Ezerdtatio  de  Uibibva  Germanis, 
Oper.  ToL  L  f  25.  27.  31,  ftc  Heineoeina  dtffen  from  Conringiua  with  reapeet 
to  this.  But  eren,  after  allowinfr  to  his  argomenta  and  authorities  their  ntmosl 
force,  they  proTe  only,  that  there  were  a-few  places  in  those  eztensire  regi<»is 
on  which  some  historians  haye  heetowed  the  namo  of  towns.  Ekm.  Jnr.  Ger- 
man, lih.  i.  f  102.  Under  Charlemagne,  and  the  emperors  of  his  family,  as  the 
political  state  of  Germany  began  to  improye,  seyeral  cities  were  fbanded,  and 
men  became  accustomed  to  associate  and  to  liye  together  in  one  place.  Char- 
lemagne founded  two  archbishoprics  and  nine  bishoprics  in  the  most  considera- 
ble towns  of  Germany.  Aub.  Bilirsi  Opera  Diplomatica,  yd.  L  p.  16.  His 
successors  increased  the  number  of  these ;  and  as  bishops  fixed  their  residenQB 
in  the  chief  town  of  their  diooess,  and  performed  rdigioos  functions  there,  that 
induced  many  people  to  settle  in  them.  Conring.  ibid,  f  48.  Bot  Henry  sar. 
named  the  Fowler,  who  began  his  Tmm^  A.  D.  M),  must  be  considered  as  the 
great  foufnder  of  cities  in  Germany.  The  empire  was  at  thkt  time  infested  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians  and  other  barbarous  people.  In  order  to 
oppose  them,  Henry  encouraged  his  subjects  to  settle  in  cities  whidi  he  sor- 
rounded  with  #alls  strengthened  by  towers.  He  enjoined  or  persuaded  a  eer- 
*0xa  proportion  of  the  Mobility  to  fix  their  residenoe  in  the  towns,  and  thus 
rendered  the  condition  of  citizens  more  honourable  than  it  had  been  formerly. 
Wittikindus  AnnaL  lib.  i.  ap.  Conring.  i  82.  From  this  period  the  number  of 
cities  oohtinued  to  increase,  and  they  became  more  populous  and  more  wealthy. 
But  cities  in  Germany  were  still  destitute  of  municipal  liberty  or  inrisdictioa. 
Such  of  them  as  were  situated  in  the  Imperial  demesnes  were  subject  to  the 
emperors.  Their  Camiie$,  .Vttti,  and  other  judges  presided  in  them  and  dis- 
pensed justice.  Towns  situated  on  the  estate  of  a  baron,  were  part  of  his  i^ 
and  he  or  his  officers  exercised  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  them.  Conring.  ilnd.  f 
73,  74.  Heinec.  Elenk.  Jur.  Germ.  lib.  i.  i  104.  The  Germans  borrowed  the 
institution  of  communities  from  the  Italians.  Knipschildius  Tractatus  Politioo- 
Histor.  Jurid.  de  Ciyitatum  Imperialium  Juribus,  yoL  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  No.  23L 
Frederick  Barbarossa  was  the  first  emperor  who,  from  the  same  politieai  con- 
sideration that  influenced  Louis  le  Gros,  muki|]^ed  communities  in  order  to 
abridge  the  power  of  the  nobles.  Pfoffel  Abreg^  de  rHSsCoiro  et  du  Ihoit 
Publique  d'Allemagne,  4to.  p.  297.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  to 
the  time  when  the  German  cities  acquired  full  possession  of  their  immunitioB, 
yarious  circumstances  contributed  to  their  increase.  The  establishment  of 
bishoprics  (already  mentioned)  ^d  the  building  of  cathedrals  naturally  in- 
duced many  people  to  settle  near  the  chief  plaee  of  worship.  It  be^une  the 
eustom  to  hold  councils  and  courts  of  judicature  of  eyery  kind,  ecdeeiastieal 
as  well  as  ciyil«  in  cities.  In  the  etoyenth  century,  many  slayes  ware  enfran- 
chised, the  flrreater  part  of  whom  settled  in  cities.  Seyeral  mines  were  dis- 
coyered  ana  wrought  in  diflbrent  proyinees,  which  drew  together  such  w  coo- 
couMe  of  people  as  gaye  rise  to  seyeral  cities,  and  increased  the  numl»er  el 
inhabitants  in  others.  Conring.  1 105.  The  cities  began  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  form  leagues  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  S>r  repressing  the  die- 
orders  occasioned  1^  the  priyate  wars  among  the  barons,  as  well  as  by  their 
exactions.  This  rendered  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  more  secure 
than  that  of  any  other  order  of  men,  and  allured  many  to  become  members  of 
their  communities.  Conring.  ^  94.  There  were  inhabitants  of  three  differeot 
ranks  in  the  towns  of  (rermany  :  the  nobles,  or  familin ;  the  citizens,  or  Hberi ; 
and  the  artisans,  who  were  sltives,  or  homines  proprii.  Khlpschild*  lib.  ii.  cap. 
29r  No.  13.  Henry  V.,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1106,  enfhuiohised  the  slaves 
who  were  artisans  or  inhabitants  in  seyeral  towns,  and  gaye  them  the  rank  ot 
citizens  or  liberi.  Pfeffel,  p.  254.  Knipsdi.lib.ii.c.29.  No.  113. 119.  Though 
the  cities  in  Germany  did  not  aemiire  liberty  so  eariy  as  those  in  France,  they 
extended  their  priyileg^  much  nrther.  All  the  imperial  and  ffree  cities,  the 
number  of  which  is  considerable,  acquired  the  full  right  of  being  immediaie; 
by  which  term,  in  the  German  jurisprudence,  we  are  to  understand  that  they 
aM  subject  to  the  empire  alone,  and  .possess  within  their  own  precincts  all  the 
rights  of  complete  and  independent  soyereignty.  The  yarious  priyileges  of 
the  Imperial  cities,  the  great  guardians  df  the  Germanic  liberties,  are  enume- 
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Mted  by  KnipMhild.  Ub.  ii.  The  otKNit  imporUnt  artadM  are  generally  known^ 
and  it  would  be  ipiproper  to  enter  into  any  disquisitioa  concerning  minote 
paitieolaia; 

NoTs  [18].  Pagk  21. 

The  Spanish  hiatoriana  are  almoet  entirely  ailent  o<mceming  the  origin  and 
progreaa  of  eonunonitiet  in  that  Idnffdom;  so  that  I  cannot  fix,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  the  time  and  manner  of  their  fint  introduction  t|iere.  It  appears, 
howerer,  from  Mariana,  yoL  ii.  p.  321.  fol.  Hage^  1736,  that  in  the  year  1359, 
eighteen  cities  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile.  From  the  accou&t 
which  will  be  given  of  their  constitution  and  pretensions.  Sect.  III.  of  this 
Tolume,  it  appears  that  their  privileges  and  form  of  government  were  the  same 
with  those  of  the  other  feudal  corporations;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  perfect 
aimilari^  of  political  institutions  and  transactions  in  ail  the  feudal  king^ms, 
may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  communities  were  there  introduced  in  the  same 
maimer  and  probably  about  the  some  time,  as  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
In  Arraffon,  as  I, shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  a  subsequent  note,  cities 
seem  eany  to  have  acquired  extensive  immunities,  together  with  a  share  in  the 
legislature.  In  the  year  1118,  the  citixens  of  Saragossa  had  not  only  attained 
political  liberty,  but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with  the- nobles 
of  the  second  class ;  and  many  other  immunities,  unknown  to  persons  in  their 
rank  of  life  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  conferred  upon  them.  Zurita 
Annales  de  Arragon,  tom.  i.  p.  44.  in  England,  the  establishment  of  commu* 
nities  or  corporations  was  posterior  to  the  conquest.  The  practice  was  bor- 
rowed from  France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the  crown  were  perfectly 
similar  to  those  which  I  bave  enumerated,  but  as  this  part  of  history  is  wen 
known  to  most  of  my  readers,  I  shall,  without  entering  into  any  critical  or 
minute  discussion,  refer  them  to  authors  whc^have  fully  illustrated  this  inter- 
esting point  in  the  English  history.  BradyT  Treatise  of  Boroughs.  Madox 
Firma  Burg^  cap.  i.  sect.  ix.  Hume^s  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  append,  i. 
and  ii.  It  is  not  improbable  that  sopje  of  the  towns  in  England  were  formed 
into  cbrporations  under  the  Saxon  kings,  and  that  the  charten  granted  by  the 
kings  of  the  Norman  race  were  not  charters  of  enfranchisement  from  a  state 
of  da  very,  but  a  conCfirmation  of  privileges  which  they  ahready  enjoyed.  See 
Lord  Lyttleton^s  History  of  Henir  IL  vol.  ii.  p.  317.  The  English  critics, 
however,  were  very  inconsiderable  m  the  twelAh  century.  A  clear  proof  of 
this  occun  in  the  history  to  which  I  last  referred.  Fitzstephen,  a  contemporary 
author,  fpnreB  a  description  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  reini  of  Henry  II.,  and. 
the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  its  trade,  its  wealth,  and  Uie  splendour  of  its 
inhabitants,  would  suggest  no  inadequate  idea  of  its  state  at  present,  when  it  is 
the  greatest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Europe.  But  all  ideas  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence  ara  merely  comparative ;  and  every  description  of  them  in  gene- 
ral terms  is  very  apt  to  deceive.  It  appean  from  Peter  of  Blois,  archdeacon  of 
Ijondon,  who  flourisked  in  the  same  raign,  and  who  had  good  opportunity  of 
being  weB  informed,  that  this  city,  of  which  Fitzstephen  gives  such  a  pompous 
account,  contained  no  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  Ibid.  315, 316. 
The  ot^r  cities  were  small  in  proportion,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  extort 
any  extensive  privileges.  That  the  constitution  of  the  boroughs  in  Scotland, 
in  many  circ^ms^nces,  resembled  that  of  the  towns  in  France  and  England,  is 
manifest  from  the  Leges  Burgorum,  annexed  to  the  Regiafn  Majestatum. 

NoTi  [19.]  Pagi  23. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  third  estate  into  the  national  council,  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  that  excited  in  France  be^an  to  produce  conspicuous 
effects.  In  several  provinces  of  France,  the  nobilitv  and  communities  formed 
associations,  whereby  they  bound  themselves  to  defend  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges affainst  the  formidable  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  king.  The  count 
de  BouUinvilliers  has  preserved  a  copy  of  one  of  these  associations,  dated  in  the 

Ssar  1314,  twelve  yean  after  the  admission  of  the  deputies  from  towns  into  the 
tates  General.  Histoire  de  Tanden  Gouvcmement  de  la  France,  tom.  ii.  p. 
94.  The  vigour  with  which  the  people  asserted  and  prepared  to  maintain  their 
ri^its,  obliged  their  sovereigns  to  respect  them.  .  Six  yeaijfi  after  this  associa* 
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tion«  Philip  the  haag  inaed  a  writ  of  stuniiions  to  the  comnnmity  of  Nubeoae 
in  the  f<^wiiiff  terme:  ^Philip,  b^  the  grace,  Sdo,  to  our  well-beloved.  Ice. 
As  we  desire  with  all  our  heartland  abore  all  other  thixmio  ffovem  our  kkaginm 
and  people  in  peace  and  tranqaillity,  by  the  help  of  God ;  and  to  reform  oor  eaid 
kingdom  in  so  fitr  as  it  stands  in  need  thereof  for  the  public  good,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  our  sofajeots,  who  in  times  past  have  beeo  aggriered  and  oppiessod 
in  diTers  manners  b^  the  malice  of  sundry  persens,  as  we  hare  leained  by 
common  report,  a*  well  as  bjr  the  inftinnation  of  good  mm  wortl^  of  cro^ 
ami  we  having  determined  in  our  counsel  which  we  have  called  to  meet  in  ev 
good  city,  Ice.  to  giro  redress  to  the  utmest  ^  our  power,  by  all  ways  and 
means  possible,  according  to  reason  and  jostioe,  and  willing  that  this  diould  be 
done  with  solemnity  and  deUberation  by  the  advice  of  the  prelates,  barons,  and 
good  towns  of  our  realm,  and  partieularlT  of  you,  and  that  it  should  be  tzans- 
octed  agreeablr  to  the  will  of  God,  and  ror  the  gt>od  of  our  people,  therafiNe 
we  command,^  Sic,  Mably,  Observat.  ii.  App.  p.  386.  I  shall  allow  theee  to 
be  only  the  form&l  words  of  a  public  and  legml  style;  but  the  ideas  are  singular, 
and  much  more  liberal  and  enlarged  than  one  oonld  expect  in  that  age.  A 
popular  monarch  of  Great  Britain  oOuld  hardhr  address  himself  to  pariianwnt, 
in  terms  more  favourable  to  public  liberty.  There  occurs  in  the  history  ef 
France,  a  striking  instance  of  the  prepress  which  the  principles  of  liberty  had 
made  in  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  influence  which  the  deputies  of  towns  had 
acquired  in  the  States  GeneraL  During  the  calamities  in  which  the  war  witb 
England,  and  the  captivity  of  King  John,  had  involved  France,  the  Stales 
General  made  a  bold  effort  to  extend  their  own  privileges  and  juiisdiotion. 
The  regulations  established  by  the  States,  held  A.  D.  1305,  ccnoeniing  the  modo 
of  levying  taxes,  the  administration  of  which  they  vested  not  in  the  crown, 
but  in  commissioners  appointed  by  the  State*;  concerning  the  cmning  of 
money;  concerning  the  redress  o^  the  grievance  of  purveyance ;  concerning  the 
regular  admhustratioa  of  justice ;  are  mudl  more  suitable  to  the  miios  of  a 
republican  government  than  that  of  a  feudal  monarchy.  This  curious  statute 
is  published,  Ordon.  tom.  iii.  p.  19.  Such  as  have  not  an  opportuni^  to  con- 
sult that  large  collection,  will  find  an  abridgment  of  It  in  Hist,  de  France  par 
Villaret,  tom.  ix.  130,  or  in  HJstoire  de  Bouldnv.  torn.  ii.  p.  213.  Tbe  French 
historians  represent  the  bishop  of  Laon,  and  Marcel  provost  of  the  merchants 
of  Paris,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  this  assembly,  as  seditious  tribunes, 
violent,  interested,  ambitious,  and  aiming  at  innovations  subversiye  of  the  con- 
stitution and  government  of  their  country.  That  may  have  been  the  case, 
but  these  men  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  and  the  measures  which 
they  proposed  as  the  most  popular  and  acoepUble,  as  well  as  mort  likely  to 
increase  their  own  influence,  plainly  prove  that  the  spirit  of  Uber^  had  spread 
wonderfully,  and  that  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed^  in  France  concerning 
government  were  extremely  liberal.  The  States  (General  held  at  Paris,  A.  D. 
1355,  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  members,  and  above  one  half  of  these 
were  deputies  from  towns.  M.  Seconsse  Preff.  a  Ordon.  tom.  iii.  p.  48.  It 
appears  that  in  aU  the  diflerent  assemblies  of  the  States,  held  during  the  reigo 
or  John,  the  representatives  of  towns  had  great  influence,  and  in  every  respect 
the  third  state  was  considered  as  co-ordinate  and  equal  to  either  ofthe  other  two. 
Ibid,  passim.  Theie  spirited  effbrts  were  made  in  France  long  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  Enj^and  acquired  any  consideraUe  influence  in  the  Legida- 
ture.  As  the  fbudal  system  was  carried  to  its  utmost  height  in  France  sooner 
than  in  England,  so  it  began  to  decline  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
kingdom.  In  England,  ahnosl  all  attempts  to  establish  or  to  extend  the  liberty 
of  the  people  have  been  successful ;  in  France  they  have  proved  unfortunate. 
What  were  the  accidental  events  or  political  causes  which  occasioned  this  £ffor^' 
•nee,  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  inquire. 

NoTB[aQ.]PAca£4L 

Tn  a  former  Note,  No.  8, 1  have  inquired  into  the  condition  of  that  part  of 
the  people  which  was  employed  in  agriculture,  and  have  represented  the  various 
hardships  and  calamities  of  their  situation.  When  charters  of  liberty  or 
manumission  were  granted  to  such  persons,  they  contained  four  concessions 
corresponding  to  the  four  capital  grievances  to  which  men  in  a  state  of  serri 
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lode  ire  idbjeet  1.  The  right  of  diBpoting  of  their  pereone  bj  nle  or  granl 
wme  relinqaiehed.  t»  Power  wae  giTen  to  tiiem  of  conTeying  tlieir  property 
•Ad  e£R»ot8  bj  will  or  inj  other  le^  deed.  Or  if  they  happened  to  die  intee^ 
tftte,  it  was  provided  that  their  property  shoald  go  to  their  lawful  heirs  in  the 
•ftine  manner  as  the  property  of  other  persona.  3.  The  senrices  and  taxes 
which  they  owed  to  their  superior  or  hege  lord  which  were  formerlT  arbitrary 
and  imposed  at  pleasure,  are  precisely  ascertained.  4.  They  are  allowed  the 
IftriTilege  of  manying  according  to  their  own  inclination ;  formerly  they  coola 
eontract  no  marriage  without  uieir  lord's  permiision,  and  with  no  person  bat 
•Be  of  hie  slaves.  All  these  particulars  are  fbund  united  in  the  charter  srranled 
HabiUtoribus  Montis  Britonis,  A.  I>.  1376.  Hist,  de  Dauphind,  torn.  i.  p.  81. 
Many  cirenmstanees  concurred  with  those  which  I  haTO  mentioned  in  the  text  itt 
procuring  them  deliverance  from  that  wretched  state.  The  gentle  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion;  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  concerning  the  original 
equality  of  mankind ;  its  tenets  with  respect  to  the  divine  government,  and  the 
impartial  eye  with,  which  the  Almighty  regards  men  of  every  condition,  and 
admits  thorn  to  a  participation  of  his  benefits,  are  all  inconsistent  with  servi- 
tude. But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  considerations  of  interest,  and 
the  ma-rims  of  false  policy,  led  men  to  a  conduct  inconsistent  with  their  prinei* 
pies.  Thejr  were  so  seniAble,  however,  of  this  inconsistency,  that  to  set  their 
rellow  Christians  at  liberty  from  servitude  was  deemed  an  act  of  pi^^  highly 
meritorious  and  acceptable  to  Heaven.  The  humane  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion  struggled  long  with  the  maxims  end  manners  of  the  world,  and  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  introduce  the  practice  of  manu- 
mission. When  pope  Oregory  the  Oreat,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  granted  liberty  to  some  of  his  slaves,  he  iriTes  this  reasoo 
for  it,  ■*  Cum  Redomptor  noster,  totius  conditor  nature,  ad  hoc  propittatos 
huraanam  camem  voluerit  assumere,  ut  divinitatis  sun  gratia,  dirempto  ^quo 
tenebamur  captivi^  vinculo,  pristinte  nos  reetitueret  libertati;  salubriter  agi^, 
si  hominei,  quos  sib  initio  Uberos  natura  protulit,  et  jus  gentium  jugo  sub^ti- 
toit  servitutis,  in  ea,  qua  nati  fuerast,  manumittentis  beneficio,  ubertati  red- 
dantur.'^  Gregor.  Magn.  ap.  Potdess.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  sect  3.  Several  laWs  or 
charters  fbunded  on  reasons  simuar  to  this,  are  produced  by  the  same  author. 
Aecordinghr,  a  great  part  of  the  charters  of  manumission,  previous  to  the  reifrti 
of  Louis  X.  are  granted  pro  amore  Dei,  pro  remedio  animn,  et  pro  mercsde 
animn.  Murat  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  849,  850.  Du  Cange,  voc  Manumim^. 
The  formalitv  of  manumission  was  executed  in  a  church,  as  a  relleious 
solemnity.  The  person  to  be  set  free  was  led  round  the  great  altar  with  a 
torch  in  nis  hand,  he  took  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  there  the  solemn 
words  conferring  liberty  were  pronounced.    Du  Can^  ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  467. 

I  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  a  charter  of  manumissidn  granted,  A.  D.  1056 ; 
both  as  it  contains  a  fhll  account  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  this  form  of  manu- 
mission, and  as  a  specimen  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
that  barbarous  age.  It  is  i^ranted  by  Willa  the  widow  of  Hugo  the  Duke  and 
Marquis,  in  favour  of  Clanza,  one  of  her  slaves.  ^  Et  ideo  nos  Domine  Wille 
tnclite  cometisse — ^Hbera  et  absoivo  te  Cleriza  filia  Uberto— pro  timore  omni- 
potentis  Dei,  et  remedio  luminarie  anime  bone  memorie  quondam  supra  scripto 
Domini  Ugo  gloriosissimo,  ut  quando  ilium  Dominus  de  hae  vita  migrsTe, 
jusserit,  pars  iniqua  non  abeat  potestatem  ultam,  sed  anguelus  Domini  nostH 
Jesu  Christ!  colocare  dignitur  ilium  inter  sanctos  dileetos  suos;  et  beatos 
Petrus  prtndps  apostolorum,  qui  habed  pot^sfatem  omnium  animarum  ligandl 
et  absolvendi,  ut  ipsi  absolvat  animn  ejus  de  peccatis  sui,  et  aperiad  ilium  janua 
paradisl ;  pi^  eadem  vero  rationi,  in  mano  mite  te  Benzo  presbiter,  ut  vadat 
tecum  in  eodesia  sancti  Barthdlomni  apostoli ;  traad  de  tribos  vicibus  cirea 
altare  ipsius  ecdeslce  cum  csreo  apprehensum  in  manibus  tuis  et  manibus  suit ; 
doinde  exite  ambulate  in  via  quadrubio,  ubi  quatuor  vie  se  deviduntur.  8ta« 
timq ;  pro  remedio  luminarie  anime  bone  memorie  quondam  supra  scripto 
Domini  Ugo  et  ipsi  presbiter  Benzo  fedt  omnia,  et  dixit,  ecce  quatuor  v>  j(t 
et  ambulate  in  quacunq ;  partem  tibi  ^lacuerit,  tam  sic  supra  scripts  Clerint 
qua  noeoue  tui  heredes,  qm  ab  ac  bora  in  antea  nati,  vel  procreati  fuerit  utriuen 
soxus,"  sc.  Murat.  ib.  p.  853.  Many  other  charters  might  have  been  selected, 
which,  in  point  of  grammar  ot  ftyle,  are  in  no  wise  superior  to  this.    Bfaa»- 
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WM  &eqii«BUj  praated  on  death-bed  or  bj  latler-wilL  As  tho  Buadi 
«f  Dien  an  at  that  time  Awakened  to  eentioients  of  humaiutj  and  fnety,  tbeee 
deedi  proceeded  from  religiwos  motives,  and  were  gTantod^nn0  redempHome  imiwr, 
m  order  to  obtain  aooeptanee  with  God.  Da  Cange,  nbi  eopra,  p.  470.  et  too* 
Airviw,  ToL  tL  p.  461.  Another  method  of  obtaining  liberty  was  bj  entering  into 
holj  orders,  or  taking  the  Tpw  in  a  monastery.  This  was  permitted  for  some 
tune,  but  so  many  Mayes  escaped  by  this  means,  oot  of  the  hands  of  their 
masters,  that  the  practice  was  afterwards  restrained,  and  at  last  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Mnrat.  ib.  p.  842.  Conforma- 
bly to  the  same  principles,  princes,  on  the  birth  of  %  sob,  or  apon  any  othsr 
agreeable  erent,  appointed  a  certain  nnmber  of  slaves  to  be  enfranchised,  as  a 
testimony  of  their  gratitude  |o  God  for  that  beneit.  Marcnlfi  Form.  lib.  L  c^ 
38.  There  are  sereral  forms  of  mannmission  pobliahed  by  Marculfus,  and  all 
of  them  are  founded  on  religious  considerations,  in  order  to  procure  the  &tov 
of  God,  or  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  Lib.  ii.  c  23.  3^  34.  edit. 
Baluz.  The  same  obserration  holds  with  respect  to  the  other  collectioos  of 
Formula  annexed  to  Marculfus.  As  sentiments  of  religion  induced  some  to 
grant  liborty  to  their  fellow  Christians  who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude; so  mistaken  ideas  concerning  devotion  led  others  to  relinquish  their 
liberty.  When  a  person  conceived  an  extraordinary  respect  for  the  saint  who 
was  the  patron  of  anv  church  or  monastery  in  which  he  wm  accustomed  to 
attend  religious  worship,  it  was  not  unusual  among  men  poaseosed  with  an 
excess  of  superstitious  rererence,  to  give  up  themselves  and  their  posterity  to 
be  the  slaves  of  the  saint.  Mabillon  de  Re  Diplomat,  lib.  vL  632.  The  oMtft 
or  Tohintaij  slaves  of  chorohes  or  monasteries  were  very  nnmerows,  and  may 
be  divided  mto  three  diflbrent  classes.  The  first  were  such  as  put  themselves 
and  efEscts  under  the  protection  of  a  particular  church  or  monastery,  bindintr 
themselves  to  defend  its  privilegea  and  property  against  every  aggressor.  These 
were  prompted  to  do  so  not  merely  by  diDvotion«  but  in  order  to  obtain  that 
security  which  arose  from  the  protection  of  the  church.  TheT  were  rathsr 
vassals  than  stares,  and  eometimes  persons  of  noble  birth  found  it  nrudent  to 
secure  the  protection  ef  the  church  in  this  manner.  Persons  of  the  second 
class  bound  themselves  to  par  aa  annual  tax  or  quit-rent  out  of  their  estates 
to  a  dmich  or  monastery.  Besides  this,  they  somotimes  engaged  to  perform 
oertain  eervices.  They  were  catted  eentuaUs,  The  last  class  consisted  of  such 
as  actually  leKOunoed  their  liberty,  and  beMme  slaves  in  the  strict  and  ^nfts 
sense  #f  the  word.  These  were  called  imniKertolct,  and  enslaved  their  bodies, 
as  some  ef  their  charters  bear,  that  they  might  procure  the  liberty  of  their 
soob.  PotgioSBsrus  de  statu  servorum,  lib.  t  cap.  i.  sect.  6,  7.  How  sealoos 
the  clergy  were  to  encourage  the  opinions  which  led  to  this  practice,  will  ap- 
pear from  a  clause  in  a  charter  by  which  one  gives  up  himself  as  a  slave  to  a 
meoastery.  **  Cum  sit  omni  camali  ingenuitate  generosius  extremum  quod- 
oomq ;  Dei  q^rvitium,  scilicet  quod  terrena  nobilitas  multos  plerumq ;  ritionm 
servos  fticit,  servitus  vero  Chnsti  nebiles  virtutibus  reddit,  nemo  autem  saoi 
capitis  virtutibus  vitia  oomparaverit,  claret  pro  certo  eum  esse  generoeiorem, 
qui  se  Dei servitio  prsbuerit  proniorem.  Quod  ego  Ragnaldus  intelligens,"  kc 
Another  charter  is  expreesed  in  the  following  words:  **£Iigens  ma^  tmt 
servos  Dei  quam  Ubertus  eeculi,  firmiter  crodens  et  sciens,  quod  sorrire  Deo, 
fognare  est,  summaque  ingenuitas  sit  in  qua  servitus  comparabator  Chiiiti,'' 
Ieo.  Du  Cange,  voc  ObUiiui^  vol.  iv.  p.  1286,  1287.  Great,  howerer,  as  the 
power  of  religion  was,  it  does  not  appear,  that  Uie  enfimnchisempnt  of  slaves  was 
a  frequent  practice  while  the  feudal  system  preserved  its  rigoui.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  were  laws  which  set  bounds  to  it  as  detrimental  to  eociety.  Pot- 
giess.  lib.  iy.  c  2.  i  6.  The  inferior  order  of  men  owed  the  recovery  of  their 
liberty  to  the  dedine  of  that  aristocratical  policv,  which  lodged  the  most  ex* 
ttasive  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  society,  and  represMd  aD 
the  rest.  When  Louis  X.  issued  his  ordonnance,  several  slaves  had  been  se 
long  acoosiomed  to  servitude,  and  theb  minds  were  so  much  debased  by  that 
unhappy  situation,  that  they  refused  to  accept  of  the  liberty  which  was  offered 
them.  D'Ach.  SpioeL  voL  xi.  p.  387.  Long  after  the  reign  of  Louis.  Z.  bereral 
of  the  French  nobility  continued  to  assert  their  ancient  dominion  oyer  their 
slaves.    It  appears  from  an  ordonnance  of  the  famous  Bertrand  de  Gueachlia, 
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Courtrtte  jf  IVaaoe,  that  the  evftom  of  enfruichisiiig  them  was  considered  as 
•  pernieio'ii  nnoTatum.  Morioe  Mem.  poor  senrir  des  prettves  a  THist.  de 
Biet.  torn.  J.  p.  100.  In  some  instances,  when  the  pnodial  slaTes  were  declared 
to  be  fireeiren,  thej  were  still  boond  to  perform  certain  serricee  to  their  ancient 
Masters ;  and  were  kept  In  a  state  different  from  other  subjects,  beiii^  restricted 
eithor  from  pnrehasinc^  land,  or  becominjr  members  of  a  community  within  the 
wecinets  of  the  manor  to  wiiieh  the^  formerly  belonged.  Martene  and  Durand. 
Thesaur.  Aneedot.  toL  i.  p.  914.  This,  however,  seeins  not  to  have  been 
«ODUBon.^^There  is  no  ^neneral  law  for  the  manumission  of  slaTes  in  the  Sta» 
tnte-book  of  England,  smiilar  to  that  which  has  been  quoted  from  the  Ordon- 
nances  of  the  kings  of  France.  Though  the  genius  of  the  Englisfa  constitution 
eeenis  early  to  haTe  fbvoured  personal  libertr,  personal  servitude,  nevertheleis, 
•ontinned  long  in  England  in  some  particular  places.  In  the  year  1514,  we 
ind  a  charter  of  Henry  Vm.  enfranchising  two  slaves  belonging  to  one  of  his 
■wnoie.  Rym.  Fcsder.  toI.  ziiL  p.  470.  As  late  as  the  year  1674,  there  is  ti 
oommission  from  Queen  EMzabeth  with  respect  to  the  manumission  of  certain 
boodmen  belonging  to  her.    Rymer,  in  Observat.  on  the  Stattutes,  kc  p.  261. 

Now  [21],  Pao»  27. 

TmiB  IS  no  custom  in  the  middle  ages  more  singular  than  that  of  priyate 
wvr.  It  b  a  right  of  so  great  importance,  and  prevailed  so  nnlversally,  that 
Ike- regulations  oonceminff  it  occupy  a  considerable  place  m  the  system  of  laws 
daring  the  middle  SMS.  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who  has  unravelled  so  many  intri- 
cate points  in  feuiUl  jurisprudence,  and  thrown  lieht  on  so  many  customs 
iWmeriy  obscure  and  unintelligible,  was  not  led  by  hu  subject  to  consider  this. 
1  shall  therefore  gire  a  more  minute  account  of  the  customs  and  regulations 
which  dbecied  a  practice  so  contrary  to  the  present  ideas  of  civilized  nations 
eoneeming  government  and  order.  1.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  as  well 
as  other  nations  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  the  right  of  avenging  i^jnries  was 
a  piiTate  and  personal  right  exercised  by  force  of  arms,  without  any  reference 
to  an  nmpiie,  or  any  appeal  to  a  magistrate  for  decision.  The  eleanst  prooft 
ef  this  were  produced.  Note  6.^2.  This  practice  subsisted  among  the  barba- 
rous nations  after  their  settiement  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire  which  they 
conquered ;  and  as  the  causes  of  dissension  among  them  multiplied,  their 
flmnUy  fbods  and  priTate  wars  became  more  frequent.  Proofr  of  tms  occur  in 
their  early  historians.  Oreg.  Turon.  Hist.  lib.  yil.  c  2.  lib.  viii.  c  18.  lib.  x.  c 
27.  and  likewise  in  the  codes  of  their  laws.  It  was  not  only  allowable  for 
the  relations  to  aTcnge  the  injuries  of  tiieir  fkmil^,  but  it  was  inonmbent  on 
them.  Thus,  by  the  la#s  of  the  Angli  ahd  Werim,  ad  quemcnnque  hereditas 
terra  pervencnit,  ad  iUum  Testis  bellica  id  est  lorica  et  ultio  proximi,  ot  solatio 
leodis,  debet  pertlnere,  tit.  vi.  i  6.  ap.  Lindenbr.  Leg.  Saliq.  tit.  03.  Leg. 
LoBgob.  Ub.  a.  tit.  14.  }  10. — 3.  None  but  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  noble 
birth,  had  the  ri^t  of  private  war.  All  disputes  between  slaves^  villani*  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  free  men  of  inferior  condition,  were  decided  in  the 
courts  of  justkse.  All  disputes  between  gentlemen  and  jpersons  of  inferior  rank 
were  terminated  in  the  same  manner.  The  right  of  private  war,  supposed 
nobility  of  birth,  and  equality  of  rank  in  both  the  contending  parties.  Beao- 
manoir  Coustnmes  de  BeauT.  ch.  lix.  p.  300.  Ordon.  des  Rois  de  France,  tom. 
iL  396*  f  xrii.  608.  f  xv.  ftc.  The  dignified  ecclesiastics  likewise  claimed  and 
eaeroased  the  right  of  private  war;  but  as  it  was  not  altogether  decent  for  them 
to  prosecute  quarrels  in  person,  odvocaH  or  vutoner  were  choeen  by  the  several 
monasteries  and  bishoprics.  These  were  commonly  men  of  high  rank  and 
reputation,  who  became  the  protectors  of  the  churcms  and  couTcnts  by  which 
they  were  elected;  espoused  their  quarrela,  and  fought  their  battles;  armis 
omnia  quor  erant  ecclesin  Tiriliter  defendebant,  et  Tigilanter  protegebant. 
PiiMstJ  UsM|e des Fieft,  tom.  i.  p.  144.  Dn  Cange,  toc.  Adeocahu^  On  many 
oecasions,  the  martial  ideas  to  which  eoclesiastics  of  noble  birth  were  accus- 
tomed, made  them  forget  the  pacific  spirit  of  their  ntofession,  and  led  them 
into  tho  field  in  person  at  the  head  of  their  vassals,  ^namma,  finro,  cede,  pos- 
stiswenes  eedesiarum  prelati  defendebanf  Guido  Abbas  ap.  Du  Can^,  ib. 
p,  179.-^.  It  was  not  every  injury  or  trespass  that  gave  a  grentioman  a  title  to 
make  war  opon  his  adversary.    Atro|pious  acts  of  violence,  msults  and  aftonts, 
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yiiMiifly  connnitte^  w«n  lenl  and  pmvuttad  vfMtbfm  fiw  tokng 
the  awMn  of  tbtm.  Sooa  crioMt  •■  are  now  panished  cepitony  ia  finriMd 
naliQiia«  al  that  time  justified  prirate  hoetilities.  fieaaman.  eL  lis.  Do  Canga 
Oisiert.  Tnrix.  mu  JoinvUle,  p.  331.  But  thou^rh  the  avenging  of  injmiee  was  tha 
only  motive  that  could  Joga^y  authorize  a  pnvate  war,  yet  ditfpntea  oonceniM 
civil  proper^  often  gave  riae  to  hoetilitief,  and  were  terminated  by  the  swera. 
Du  Cange  Diteert.  p.  332. — 6.  All  penons  preaent  when  any  qoaml  aroae,  er 
any  act  of  violence  was  committed,  were  included  in  the  war  which  it  ocea* 
stoned ;  for  it  was  snpposed  to  be  impossible  for  ai^  man  in  such  a  situation  to* 
remain  neuter,  without  taking  side  with  one  or  other  of  the  ftft*»t»wMiing  pu. 
ties.  Beauman.  p.  300. — 6.  All  the  kindred  of  the  two  principals  in  the  war 
were  included  in  it,  and  obliged  to  espouse  the  quarrel  li  the  ohieftain  with 
whom  they  were  connected.  Du  Cange,  ib.  332.  This  was  founded  on  the 
maxim  of  the  ancient  Germans,  ^suscipere  tarn  inimicitias  sou  patris,  sen  pn>- 
pinqui,  quam  amicitias,  necesse  est;**  a  maxim  natural  to  all  rude  nstinni, 
among  which  the  form  of  society,  and  political  union,  strengthen  sooh  a  senti* 
ment.  This  obligation  was  enforced  by  legal  authority,  u  a  person  refused 
to  take  port  in  the  quarrel  of  his  kinsman,  and  to  aid  him  against  his  advenaiy, 
he  was  deemed  to  have  renounced  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  kindredship, 
and  became  incapable  of  succeeding  to  any  of  his  relations,  or  of  deriring  any 
benefit  i&'om  any  civil  right  or  property  belonging  to  them.  Do  Cange  Di^ 
sort.  p.  333.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  digne  of  affinity  which  obhfsd 
a  person  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  a  kinsman,  was  curious.  While  the 
church  prohibited  the  marriage  of  persons  within  the  seventh  degree  of  affinity, 
the  venffeanoe  of  private  war  extended  as  far  as  this  absurd  pniubition,  and  all 
who  had  such  a  remote  connection  with  any  of  the  principlee,  w^re  involved  ia 
the  calamities  of  war.  But  when  the  church  relaxed  somewhat  of  its  rigour, 
and  did  not  extend  its  prohibition  of  marrjring  beyond  the  fimrth  degree  of 
affinity,  the  same  restriction  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  private  war.  Beau- 
man.  303.  Du  Conffe  Dissert.  333. — 1.  A  private  war  could  not  be  earned  on 
between  two  full  broUiers,  because  both  have  the  same  common  kindred, and  con- 
sequently neither  had  any  persons  bound  to  stand  by  him  against  the  other  in  the 
contest;  but  two  brothers  of  the  half  blood  might  wage  war,  because  eseh  of 
them  has  a  distinct  kindred.  Beauman.  p.  299^ — 8.  The  vassals  of  each  prin- 
cipal in  any  private  war  were  involved,  in  the  contest,  because  by  the  feudal 
maxims  they  were  bound  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  chiefUin  of  wham  they 
held,  and  to  assist  him  in  evenr  quarrel.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  feudal  tennr« 
were  introduced,  and  this  artincial  connexion  was  established  hetweea  vassals 
and  the  baron  of  whom  they  held,  vatsals  came  to  be  considered  as  in  the  sane 
state  with  relations.  Beauman.  303. — 9.  Private  wars  were  very  frequent  for 
several  contunes.  Nothing  contributed  more  to  increase  those  disordeis 
in  government,  or  to  encourage  such  forocity  of  manners  as  rodnoed  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  that  wretched  state  which  distinguished  the  period  of 
history  which  I  am  reviewing.  Nothing  was  such  an  obstacle  to  the  introduo- 
tion  of  a  regular  administration  of  justice.  Nothing  could  more  efiFectnallf 
discourage  industry,  or  retard  the  progress  and  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peaea. 
Private  wars  were  carried  on  with  SiX  the  destructive  rage  which  is  to  be 
dreaded  from  violent  resentment  when  armed  with  force,  and  authorised  by 
law.  It  appears  from  the  statutes  prohibiting  or  restraining  the  exernss  of 
private  hostilities,  that  the  invasion  of  the  most  barbarous  enemy  could  not  be 
more  desolating  to  a  country,  or  mbre  fatal  to  its  inhabitants,  than  those  iatee- 
tine  wars.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  701.  tom.  ii.  p.  395.  408.  507,  kc  The  ceotem- 
porary  historians  describe  the  excesses  committed  in  proeecution  of  these 
quoirels  in  such  terms  as  excite  astonishment  and  horror.  I  shall  mentkin  oo^ 
cue  passage  from  the  history  of  the  Holy  War,  by  Guibert  Abbot  of  Nogenti 
^Erat  eo  tempore  maximis  ad  invicem  hostilitatibus,  totius  Franoomm  regni 
facta  turbatio;  crebra  ubiq;  latrodnia,  viarum  obsessio;  audiebantor  |rtttim. 
immo  fiebant  incendia  infinita;  nullis  prster  sola  et  indomita  cnpiditate  exis- 
tentibus  causis  extruebantur  prelia ;  et  ut  brevi  totum  claudam,  quiequid  obtn- 
tibus  cupidorum  subjacebat,  nusqaam  attcndenlo  cujus  esset,  prada  palebat.* 
Gesta  Dei  per  Franoos,  vol.  i.  p.  4(12. 
Having  tlius  oolleotad  the  chief  regulations  which  oustom  had  fMitiliilahad 
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macarninf  tiM  right  and  MereiM  of  priTSte  war,  I  rfiall  eniimeimte  Id  olmatf^ 
lofioal  ordar,  the  Tarioos  expedients  employed  to  abolish  or  restrain  this  fatal 
eostom.  1.  The  first  expedient  employed  by  the  ciril  magistrate,  in  order  to 
Mt  some  bounds  to  the  violence  of  prirate  revenge,  was  the  fixing  by  law  the 
fine  or  composition  to  be  paid  for  each  dififerent  crime.  The  injured  person 
was  originally  the  sole  judge  concerning  the  nature  of  the  wrong  which  he 
had  su&red,  the  degree  of  vengeance  which  he  should  exact,  as  well  as  the 
species  of  atonement  or  reparation  with  which  he  might  rest  satisfied.  Re 
Ointment  became  of  course  as  implacable  as  it  was  fierce.  It  Was  often  a 
point  of  honour  not  to  fbrgive,  nor  to  be  reconciled.  This  made  it  necessaiy 
to  fix  those  compositions  which  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  laws  of  bafbarotks 
nations.  '  The  nature  of  crimes  and  ofitoces  was  estimated  by  the  magistnite, 
and  the  sum  due  to  the  person  ofl[ended  was  ascertained  with  a  minute  and 
often  a  whimsical  accuracy.  Rotharis,  the  legislator  of  the  l^ombards,  who 
feigned  about  the  -midifle  of  the  seventh  century,  discovers  his  intention  both 
in  ascertaining  the  composition  to  be  paid  by  the  offender,  and  in  increasing  its 
value ;  it  is,  says  he,  that  the  enmity  may  be  extinguished,  the  prosecution  may 
eease,  and  peace  may  be  restored.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit.  7.  sect.  10. — % 
About  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  Charlemagne  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  evil,  and  enacted,  ^  That  when  any  person  had  boon  guilty  of  a  crime,  or 
had  committed  an  outrage,  he  should  immediately  submit  to  the  penance  wfaich 
the  church  imposed,  and  offer  to  pay  the  composition  which  the  law  prescribed, 
ahd  if  the  injured  person  or  his  kindred  should  reAise  to  accept  of  this,  and 
presume  to  avenge  themselves  by  fi>roe  of  arms,  their  lands  and  properties 
shouM  be  forfiuted."  Capitul.  A.  D.  802.  edit.  Balux.  vol.  i.  371.— 3.  But  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  regulations,  the  ffenius  of  Charlemagne  advanced  before 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  The  ideas  of  hir  contemporaries  concerning  regular 
government  wore  too  imperfect,  and  their  maUners  too  fierce  to  submit  to  this 
WW.  Private  wars,  with  all  the  calanrities  which  they  occasioned,  became  more 
fremient  than  ever  after  the  death  of  that  great  monarch.  His  successors  were 
unable  to  restrain  them.  The  church  found  it  necessary  to  interpose.  The 
most  eariy  of  these  interpositions  now  extant,  is  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
centuiy.  In  the  year  99U,  several  bishops  in  the  south  of  France  assembled, 
and  published  various  regulations,  in  order  to  set  some  bounds  to  the  violence 
and  firequency  of  private  wars ;  iSf  any  perton  within  their  diocesses  should 
venture  to  transgress,  they  ordained  that  he  should  be  excluded  from  all  Chris 
tian  privileges  during  his  lifb,  and  be  denied  Christian  burial  after  his  de^. 
Du  Mont  Corps  Diplomatique,  tom.  i.  p.  41.  These,  however,  were  only  par- 
tial remedies ;  and  therefore  a  council  was  held  at  Limoges,  A.  D.  994.  The 
bodies  of  the  saints,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  ages,  wore  carried  thither ; 
and  by  these  sacred  relics  men  were  exhorted  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  ex- 
tinguish their  animosities,  and  to  swear  that  the^  would  not  for  the  fbturo 
violate  the  public  peace  by  their  private  hostilities.  Bouquet  Recueil  des 
Histor.  vol.  X.  p.  49.  147.  Several  other  councils  issued  decrees  to  the  same 
tffiect  Du  Cange  Dissert  343.-4.  But  the  authority  of  councils,  how  vene- 
rable soever  in  those  ages,  watf  not  suflkient  to  abolish  a  custom  which  flattered 
the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  grratified  their  favourite  passions.  The  evil  grew 
•o  int6lerable,  that  it  became, neCessarv  to  employ  supernatural  means  for  sup- 
pressing it.  A  bishop  of  Aouitaine,  A.  D.  1032,  pretended  that  an  angel  had 
appeared  to  him,  and  brought  him  a  writing  firom  heaven,  enjoining  men  to 
eease  from  their  hostilities,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  It  was  during 
a  season  of  public  calamity  that  he  published  this  revelation*  The  minds  of 
men  were  disposed  to  receive  pious  iiUpressions,  and  willing  to  perform  any 
thing  hi  order  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven.  A  general  peace  and  cessation 
from  hostilities  took  plaoe,  and  continued  for  seven  years ;  and  a  resolution 
vras  formed,  that  no  man  should  in  times  to  come  attack  or  molest  his  adver- 
Aries  during  the  season  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  great  festivals  of  the  church, 
or  from  the  evening  of  Thursday  in  each  wew,  to  the  morning  of  Monday  in 
the  week  ensuing,  Xho  intervening  days  being  considered  as  particularly  holy ; 
our  Lord's  Passion  having  happened  on  one  of  these  days,  and  his  Resurrection 
on  another.  A  change  in  the  dispositions  of  men  so  sudden,  and  which  pro« 
doeed  a  resolution  s6  unexpected,  was  considered  as  miraculous;  and  tho 
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fa^to  ftom  hotlflities  which  followed  upon  Uy  wm  cdM  7)U  3Vhc«  ^  QU, 
Glaber.  Rodoliihai  Histor.  lib.  t.  ap.  Bouquet^  yoL  z.  p.  69.  This^  front  benf 
a  rogulation  or  concert  in  one  kingdom,  becaae  a  general  law  in  Christeodoin, 
was  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  eeyeral  popee,  and  the  yiolaton  weve  sob- 
ieoted  to  the  penalty  of  exconununication.  Gorpoe  Jar.  Canon.  DeeretaL  Ubu 
1.  tit.  34.  o.  L  Dtt  Canee  GloMar.  toc  Trmn^  An  act  of  the  cooncil  of  Te9- 
lujei  in  RoonllcMi,  A.  D.  1041,  ooAtainin^^  2\  the  ftipolatione  required  by  the 
truce  of  God,  ui  published  by  Dom  de  Vic  and  Dom  Vaisette,  Hiet.  de  Langtt»- 
doo,  torn.  iL  preuTee,  p.  206.  A  conation  from  hoetilitieB  during  three  com- 
plete days  in  every  week,  allowed  such  a  considertble  space  ion  |he  paaaoosof 
the  antagonists  to  cool,  aiid  for  the  people  to  enjoy  a  respite  fioin  the  cabmi- 
ttes  of  war,  as  well  as  to  take  measures  for  their  own  security,  that,  if  this 
trace  of  God  had  been  exactly  obeerved,  it  must  have  gone  f«^  towards  putting 
•a  end  to  prirate  wars.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case  ;  the 
aobles,  disrmrdui||(  the  trace,  prosecuted  their  quarrels  without  interruption  as 
formerly.  Qua  nimimm  tempestate,  uniyersn  proTincis  adeo  devastationii 
continue  importunitate  inquietaniur  ut  ne  ipsa,  pro  obsenratione  divine  pasis, 
professa  sacramenta  custodiantur.  Abbas  Uspergensis,  apud  Datt  de  pace  im- 
peri.  publica.  p.  13.  No.  35.  The  violent  spirit  of  the  nobility  eould  not  be 
restrained  by  any  engagements.  The  complaints  of  this  Were  frequent ;  and 
bishops,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  renew  their  vows  and  promises  of  oeaeng 
from  their  private  wars,  were  obliged  to  ei^oin  their  clergy  to  suyend  the  per- 
formance <^  divine  service  and  the  exercise  of  any  relinous  function  within  the 
parishes  of  such  as  were  refractory  and  obstinate.  I&st.  de  Langued.  par  B. 
D.  de  Vic  et  Vaisette,  torn.  iL  Prenvee,  p.  118.«-6.  The  people,  eager  toohtain 
relief  from  their  sufferings,  called  in  a  second  time  reveUtioo  to  their  aid. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  carpenter  in  Guienne  gave  out,  that 
Jesue  Christt  together  with  the  Messed  Virgin,  had  appeared  to  hinM>and  havinjg 
commanded  him  to  exhort  mankind  to  peace,  had  given  him,  as  a  proof  of  his 
mi88i<m,  an  Image  of  the  Virgin  holding  her  son  in  her  arms,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, hiafib  of  Oody  who  takeUi  away  the  tint  of  M«  woM,  give  ut  peace  Tins 
low  fanatic  addreawd  himself  to  an  ignorant  age,  prone  to  credit  what  was 
marvellous.  He  was  received  as  an  inspired  messenger  of  God.  Many  pre 
lates  and  barons  assembled  at  Pay,  and  took  an  oath,  not  only  to  make  peace 
with  all  their  enemies,  but  to  attack,  such  as  refused  to  lay  down  their  anM, 
and  to  be  reconciled  to  their  enemies.  They  formed  an  association  fix  this 
purpose,  and  assumed  the  honourable  name  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Ood,  Ro- 
bertas de  Monte  Michaele,  ap.  M.  de  Lauriere  Pref.  torn.  L  Ordon,  p.  S9.  But 
the  influence  of  this  superstitious  terror  or  devotion  was  iiot  of  limg  continu- 
ance.— 6.  The  civil .  magistrate  was  obliged  to  exert  his  authority  in  ordsr  to 
check  a  custom  which  wreatened  the  dusolution  of  government.  Philip  Au- 
gustus, as  some  imagine,  or  St.  Louis,  as  is  mors  probable,  published  an  ordon- 
nance,  A.  D.  1245,  prohibiting  any  person  to  commence  hostilities  against  the 
friends  and  vassals  of  his  adversary,  until  forty  days  tSter  the  commiaaico  ef 
th9  crime  or  offence  which  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel ;  declaring,  that  if  any  man 
presqmed  to  tranmess  this  statute,  that  he  skould  be  considered  as  goil^  of  a 
breach  of  the  pubhc^  peace,  and  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  judge  ordinary  as 
a  traitor.  Ordon.  tdm.  i.  56.  This  was  caUed  the  RoyoJt  Ttyeoy  and  afforded 
time  for  the  violence  of  resentment  to  subside,  as  well  as  leisure  for  the  food 
oflices  of  such  as  were  wiling  to  compose  the  difference,  llie  hi4»py  e&ets 
of  this  regulation  seem  to  have  been  considerable,  if  we  may  judge  &om  the 
voUcitude  of  succeeding  monarchs  to  enforce  it. — 1,  In  order  to  restrain  the 
exercise  of  private  war  still  farther,  Philip  the  Fair,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
same  centuiy,  A.  D.  1296,  published  an  ordonnance  coqmiandiQ|r  aU  privala 
hostilities  to  cease,  while  he  was  engaged  in  war  against  the  eneoues  of  the 
state.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  3S8.  390.  This  regulation,  which  seems  to  be  almost 
essential  to  the  existence  and  preservaticm  of  society,  was  often  renewed  by 
his  successors,  and  being  enforced  by  the  regal  authority,  ];woved  a  eonaadezable 
check  to  the  destructive  contests  of  the  nobles.  Both  these  regulations,  in- 
troduced first  in  France,  were  adopted  by  the  other  nations  oT  Europe.— 4). 
The  evil,  however,  was  so  inveterate,  that  it  did  not  yield  to  all  theae  remedias. 
No  sooner  was  public  peace  established  in  any  kingdom*  than  tho  barons 
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ffuoswed  tbeif  priTate  hoftililiM.  Thby  not  onif  straggled  to  tnaiatain  tliii  p«r« 
jiioioiM  right,  but  to  Mcure  tho  exercise  of  it  witlioat  any  restraint.  Upon  tbs 
deatli  of  Philip  the  Fair,  the  nobles  of  difierent  proTinoes  in  France  formed 
asBociatiaiis,  and  presented  remonstrances  to  his  suooeesor,  demanding  the  re- 
peal of  seyeral  laws,  by  which  he  had  abridged  the  priyileges  of  their  order. 
Am<mg  these,  the  light  of  priyate  war  is  always  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
▼aluable ;  and  they  claim  that  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  trace  of  God,  the 
royal  truce,  as  well  as  that  arising  from  the  ordonnanoes  of  the  year  1296, 
should  be  take^  oC  In  some  instances,  the  two  .sons  of  Philip  who  mounted 
the  throne  suocessiyely,  eluded  their  demands ;  in  others,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  concessions.  Ordon.  torn.  i.  p.  551.  557.  561.  573.  The  ordonnanoes  to 
which  I  here  refer  are  of  such  length  that  I  cannot  insert  them,  but  they  are 
extremely  curious,  and  may  be  peculiarly  instractive  to  an  English  reader,  as 
they  throw  considerable  light  on  that  period  of  £n  lish  histbry,  in  which  the 
attempts  to  circumscribe  the  regal  prerogative  were  carried.on,  not  by  the  people 
straggling  for  liberty,  but  by  the  nobles  contending  for  power.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  produce  any  evidence  of  the  continuance  vad  fieqnency  of  private  wan 
under  the  suocessors  of  Philip  the  Fair.— 9.  A  practice  somewhat  similar  to 
the  royal  trace  was  introduced,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  extend  it.  Bonds 
of  assurance,  or  mutual  security,  were  demanded  from  the  parties  at  varianee, 
by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to  abstain  frt>m  all  hostilities,  either  during 
a  time  mentioned  in  the  bond,  or  for  ever ;  and  became  subject  to  heavy  penal- 
ties, if  they  violated  this  obligation.  These  bonds  were  sometimes  granted 
voluntarily,  but  more  frequently  exacted  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. Upon  a  petition  from  the  party  who  felt  himself  weakest,  the  magistrate 
summoned  his  adversary  to  appear  in  court,  and  obliged  him  to  give  a  bond  of 
assurance.  If  afler  that,  he  committed  any  farther  hostilities,  he  became  sub- 
joct  to  all  the  penalties  of  treason.  This  restraint  on  private  war  was  known 
in  the  age  of  St.  Louis.  Establissemens,  liv.  L  c  28.  It  was  frequent  in  Bre- 
tagne ;  and  what  is  veiy  remarkable,  such  bonds  of  assurance  were  givdn 
nsutnally  between  vassals  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  held.  Oliver  de  Clisson 
grants  one  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  his  sovereign.  Morice  Mem.  pour  servir 
de  Preuves  a  THist.  de  Bret.  torn.  L  p.  846.  ii.  p.  ^1.  Many  examples  of  bonds 
of  sssuranee  in  other  provinces  of  France  are  coUected  by  Brussel,  tom.  ii.  p. 
866.  The  nobles  of  Burgundy  remonstrated  against  this  practice,  and  obtained 
exemption  from  it  as  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges  or  their  order.  Ordon. 
torn.  i.  p.  558.  This  mode  of  security  was  ^t  introduced  in  cities,  and  the 
good  effects  of  it  having  been  felt  there,  was  extended  to  the  nobles.  .  See 
Note  16d — 10.  The  calamities  occasioned  by  private  wars  became  at  some  times 
so  intolerable,  that  the  nobles  entered  into  voluntary  associations,  binding  them- 
selves to  refer  all  matters  in  dispute,  whether  oonceraing  civil  property, -or 
points  of  hcmour,  to  the  determination  of  the  m^ority  of  the  associates.  Mo« 
rice  Mem.  pour  servir  de  preuves  a  THist.  de  Bret.  tom.  iL  p.  728. — 11.  But 
all  these  expedients  proving  ineffectual,  Charles  VI.,  A.  D.  1413,  issued  an 
ordonnanoe  expressly  prohibiting  private  wars  on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  with 
power  to  the  judee  ordinary  to  compel  all  persons  to  comply  with  this  injond- 
tion,  and  to  puniui  such  as  should  prove  refractory  or  disobedient,  by  imprison- 
ing their  persons,  seizing  their  goods,  and  appointing  the  officers  of  justice, 
^mgettrt  d  Oatteurs:,  to  live  at  free  quarters  on  their  estate.  If  those  who 
were  disobedient  to  this  edict  could  not  be  personally  arrested,  he  appointed 
their  friends  and  vassals  to  be  seized,  and  detained  until  they  gave  surety  fi>r 
keeping  the  peace ;  and  he  abolished  all  laws,  customs,  or  privileges  which 
might  b^  plMded  in  opposition  to  this  ordonnance.  Cordon,  tom.  x.  p.  138. 
How  slow  is  the  progress  of  reason  and  of  civil  order !  Regulations  which  to 
us  appear  so  equitable,  obvious,  and  simj^e,  required  the  raorts  of  civil  and 
eodesmstical  authority,  during  several  centuries,  to  introduce  and  establish 
them.  £ven  posterior  to  this  period,  Louis  XI.  was  obliged  to  abolish  private 
wars  in  Dauphine,  by  a  particular  edict,  A.  D.  1451.  Du  Cange  Dissert 
p.  348. 

This  note  weald  swell  to  a  disproportionate  bulk,  if  I  should  attempt  tQ  in- 
qiiiie  with  the  same, minute  attention  into  the  progress  of  this  pernicious  ous- 
Uuu  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.    In  England,  the  idoM  of  the  Saxons 
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•otteeraiug  ptwonal  rarengte,  ihm  riglit  of  privftte  wmn,  and  the  i 
4a«  to  tbe  party  offended,  eeem  to  have  been  much  the  aame  with  tboee-  whidi 
prevailed  on  the  Continent.  The  law  of  Ina  de  9indieaniikms,  in  the  eighth 
oentnrj,  Lamb.  p.  3,  thoae  of  Edronnd  in  the  tenth  centiiiT,  de  komtkidi^  Lamb, 
p.  7t,  et  de  tfttffMct/tu,  p.  76.  and  thoae  of  £dward  me  Confiaaois  in  the 
elerenth  century,  de  tamporikut  ei  dt«6iif  noeii,  or  Treo|;a  Dei,  Lamb.  p.  U6,  are 
perfectly  aimilar  to  the  ordanfMNcer  of  the  French  kinfa  their  contemporahea. 
The  lawa  of  Edward,  de  pmet  ityir,  are  atill  more  explicit  than  theoe  of  the 
iVench  monarcha,  and,  by  aewal  proriaiona  in  them,  diacorer  that  a  moie 
Mr&ct  police  waa  eatabliahed  in  England  at  that  period.  Lambard,  p.  IfS. 
wL  Tera.  Even  -after  the  conqoeat,  private  ware,  and  the  regolationa  for  pre- 
Tenting  them,  were  not  altogether  unknown,  aa  appears  from  Madoz  Formulare 
Anglicanum,  No.  CXLV .  and  from  the  extracts  from  Domeaday  Book,  publiahed 
by  Gale  Scriptores  Hist.  Britan.  p.  759.  777.  The  well  known  clause  in  the 
nrm  of  an  Engligh  indictment,  which,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  criminal^ 
guilt,  mentions  his  having  assaulted  a  person,  who  was  in  the  peace  of  God 
and  of  the  King,  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Treuga  or  Pax  Dei,  and'  the 
Pax  Regis,  which  I  have  explained.  But  after  the  conquest,  the  mention  of 
private  ware  among  the  nobility  oeeura  more  rarelv  in  tiie  English  history, 
than  in  that  of  any  other  European  nation,  and  no  UWs  oonceming  them  are 
to  he  found  in  the  bodv  of  their  statutes.  Such  a  change  in  their  own  marmera, 
and  such  a  variation  mm  those  of- their  neighbours,  is  remarkable.  Is  it  to 
be  ascri|>ed  to  the  extraordinary  power  that  William  the  Norman  acquired  by 
id  tranamitted  to  his  successors,  which  rendered  thft  execa- 


right  of  conquest,  and  t 
timi  of  justice  n^ore  vigorous  and  decisive,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king^ 
court  more  extensive  Uian  under  the  monarcha  on  the  Continent  ?  Or  waft 
it  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  England,  who,  having  never 
adopted  the  practice  of  private  war  in  their  own  country^  aboKished  it  in  the 
kingdom  which  they  cououered  f  It  is  asserted  in  an  ordonnaaoe  of  John 
khig  of  France,  that  in  aJl  times  past,  persons  of  every  rank  in  Normandy 
have  been  prohibited  to  wage  private  war,  and  the  practice  has  been  deemed 
unlawful.  Ordon.  tom.  ii.  p.  407.  If  this  iact  were  certain,  it  would  go  far 
towards  explaining  the  peculiarity  which  I  have  mentioned.  But  as  there  are 
some  English  Acts  of  Parliament^  which,  according  to  the  remarks  of  the 
learned  author  of  the  ObtenaHont  on  the  Statutes^  ckiefy  0u  fMrt  aneiaU^  redta 
Ihlseheods,  it  may  be  added,  that  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  laws  of  that  coun- 
try. Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  contained  in  this  pnblie  law  of 
France,  there  is  good  reason  for  considering  it  as  a  statute  which  recites  a 
falsehood.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  discuasing  that  point.  It  is  an 
inquirv  not  unworthy  the  cuneaity  of  an  English  antiquarv. 

in  Castile,  the  pemidoua  practice  of  private  war  prervaikd,  and  was  author- 
ised by  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Leges  Tanri,  tit.  76.  cum 
oommentario  Anton.  Gomexii.p.551.  As  the  Castilian  nobles  were  no  leai 
turbulent  than  powerful,  their  quarrela  and  hostilitiea  involved  their  country  is 
many  calamities.  Innumerahle  proofa  of  this  occur  in  MariaiUL  In  Arragon, 
the  right  of  private  revenge  was  likewise  authorized  by  law ;  exercised  in  its 
full  extent,  and  accompanied  "with  the  same  unhappy  consequences.  Hieroa. 
Blanca  Comment  de  Rebus  Arag.  ap.  SchotH  Hispan.  iUustrat.  voL  iii.  p.  733. 
Lex  Jacobi  I.,  A.  D.  1247.  Fueros  et  Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Aragon.  hb. 
ix.  p.  18t.  Several  confederacies  between  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  their 
nobles  for  the  restoring  of  peace,  founded  on  the  truce  of  God,>ere  still  extant. 
Petr.  de  Marca,  Mama  aive  Limes  Hispanic,  app.  1303, 1388, 1428.  Aa  eariy  as 
the  year  1165,  we  find  a  combination  of  the  king  and  court  of  Arragon,  in 
order  to  aboliah  the  right  of  private  war,  and  to  puniah  those  who  jnvsumed  to 
claim  that  privilege.  Anales  de  Aragon  por.  Znrita,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  But  the 
evil  waa  so  inveterate,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  1519,  Charles  V.  was  obliged  to 
publish  a  law  enforcing  all  former  regulations  tendhng  to  suppress  this  practice. 
Fueros  et  observanc.  lib.  ix.  183. 

The  Lombards,  and  other  northern  nationa  who  aettled  in  Italy,  introduced 
the  aame  maxima  concerning  the  right  of  revenge  into  that  country,  and  these 
were  followed  by  the  aame  effects.  As  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  perfectly 
aimilar  to  what  happent-d-  in  France,  the  expedients  employed  to  ciheok  its 
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ir,  or  to  extirpate  it  fisaHy,  reeemUed  thoee  wUoh  I  hare  eillUiier«l«i. 
Mnat  Ant  hal.  toI.  U.  p.  906,  Aec 

hk  Germany,  the  diioiden  and  calamitiee  oecaekmed  bj  the  right  of  private 
war  were  greater  and  more  intolerable  than  in  any  other  country  of  Eorope. 
The  Imperial  anthority  was  so  much  shaken  an4  enfeebled  by  the  yiolenoe  of 
the  cItU  wars  excited  by  the  contests  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  of 
the  Franeonian  and  Suabian  lines,  that  not  only  the  nobility  but  the  cities  ac- 
quired almost  independent  power,  and  scorned  all  subordination  and  obedience 
to  the  laws.  The  frequency  of  these /oute,  or  priyate  wars,  is  often  mentioned 
ia  the  German  annals,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  them  are  most  pathetically  de- 
■oribed,  Datt  de  Pace  Imper.  pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  ▼.  No.  30,  et  passim.  The  Ger- 
mans early  adopted  the  Treuga  Dei,  which  was  first  established  in  France. 
This,  howeyer,  preyed  but  a  temporary  and  inefieotual  remedy.  The  disorders 
multiplied  so  fkst,  and  grew  to  be  so  enormous,  that  they  threatened  the  disso- 
lution of  society,  and  compelled  the  Germans  to  hare  recourse  to  the  only 
remedy  of  the  eyil,  yis.  an  absolute  prohibition  of  private  wars.-  The  emperor 
Willism  published  his  edict  to  this  purpose,  A.  D.  1255,  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years  previous  to  the  Ordonnance  of  Charies  VI.  in  France,  DatI,  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
Ko.  20.  But  neither  he  nor  his  successors  had  authority  tor  secure  the  observ- 
anee  of  it.  This  gave  rise  to  a.  practice  in  Germany,  which  conveys  te  us  a 
strikiBg  idea  both  of  the  intolerable  calamities  occasioned  hj  private  wars,  and 
of  the  feebleness  of  government  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
The  dtiee  and  nobles  entered  into  alliances  and  associations,  by  which  thsy 
bound  themselves  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  to  make  war  on  such  as 
should  violate  it.  Tliis  Was  the  origin  of  the  league  of  the  Rhine,  of  Suabia, 
and  of  many  smaller  confederacies  distinguished  by  various  names.  The  rise, 
progrees,  and  beneficial  effects  of  these  associations  are  traced  by  Datt,  with 
great  accuracy.  Whatever  degree  of  public  peace  or  of  regular  administration 
was  preserved  in  the  empire  m>m  the  beginning  of  the  twelfUi  century  to  the 
elose  of  the  fifteenth,  Germany  owes  to  these  leagues.  During  that  period, 
poUtioal  order,  respect  for  the  laws,  together  with  the  equal  administration  of 
justice,  ntkade  considerable  progress  in  Germany.  But  the  final  and  perpetual 
abolition  of  the  right  of  private  war  was  not  accomplished  until  A.  D.  1495. 
The  imperial  authority  was  by  that  time  more  firmly  established,  the  ideas  of 
men  with  respect  to  government  and  subordination  were  become  more  Just 
That  barbarous  and  pernicious  privilege  of  waging  wtr,  which  the  nobles  had 
so  \<mg  possessed,  was  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  the  happiness  and 
existence  of  society.  In  order  to  terminate  any  differences  which  might  arise 
among  the  various  members  of  the  Gkrmanic  body,  the  imperial  chamber  wa& 
instituted  with  supreme  jurisdiction,  to  judge  without  appeal  in  ever^  question 
brought  before  it.  That  court  has  subsisted  since  that  period,  fomung  a  very 
respMstahle  tribunal,  of  essential  importance  in  the  Germanic  com&tutaon. 
Datt,  Hb.  iiL  iv.  v.    Pfiiffel  Abregd  de  I'Histoire,  du  DioH,  kc  p.  556. 

Not«(22].Paob31. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  of  little  use  to  enumerate  the  various  modes  of  ap 
pealing  to  the  justice  of  God,  which  superstition  introduced  dunng  the  ages  ot 
Ignorance.  I  shall  mention  only  one,  because  we  have  an  account  of  it  in  a 
placitum  or  trial  in  the  presence  of  Charlemagne,  firom  which  we  may  leam 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  justice  was  administered  even  during  his  reign. 
In  the  year  775,  a  contest  arose  between  the  bishop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot  ot 
St.  Denys,  concerning  the  property  of  a  smaU  abbey.  Each  of  them  exhibited 
deeds  and  records,  in  order  to  prove  the  right  to  be  in  them.  Instead  of  trjring 
the  anthentieity,  or  considering  the  import  of  these,  the  point  was  referred  te 
ih»Judidum  erueii.    Each  produced  a  person,  who  during  the  celebration  ol 


I  stood  before  the  cross  with  his  arms  expanded ;  and  ne,  whose  represen- 
tative first  became  weary,  and  altered  his  posture,  lost  the  cause.  The  person 
employed  by  the  bishop  on  this  occasion  had  less  strength  or  less  spirit  than  his 
adversary,  and  the  qutn>ti«n  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  abbot*  Mabillon 
de  Re  Diplomat,  lib.  vi.  p.  498.  If  a  prince  so  enlightened  as  Charlemacne 
countenanced  such  an  absurd  mode  of  decision,  it  is  no  wonder  that  other 
Bonarchs  should  tolerate  it  so- long.  M.  de  Montesquieu  has  treated  of  the 
Vol.  U.— 68 
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tml  hj  jttdiekl  oombat  tX  coiMMier>hli»  length.  Tbe  two  taimd§  which  dw- 
tMigoiahed  thai  illustrious  author,  industry  in  tracinf  all  the  ciicumatanoM  of 
ancient  and  obscure  institutions,  and  saMacitT  in  penetrating  into  the  causes 
and  prinoiplee  which  contributed  to  establish  theoi,  Are  equallj  conspicuous  in 
his  obsenratioos  on  this  subject.  To  these  L  refer  the  roader,  as  they  contaia 
most  of  the  principles  by  which  I  haTs  endeaToured  to  esq^lain  this  practioe. 
De  r£sprit  des  Loix,  lib.  xzriii.  It  seems  to  be  probable  from  the  remarks  of 
M.  de  Montesquieu  as  well  as  from  the  facts  produced  by  Mnratori,  vom,  uL 
Dissert.  zzxriiL  that  appeals  to  the  justice  of  God  by  the  experiments  with 
fire  and  water,  kc  were  frequent  among  the  people  who  settled  in  the  difievsnt 

K rinses  of  the  Homan  empiro,  before  they  had  recourse  to  the  judicial  com- 
;  and  yet  the  judicial  combat  seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancieot  mode  ef 
t^niFf!^t'ng  any  controyersy  among  the  barbarous  nations  in  their  origin^ 
settlements.  This  is  erident  from  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  c  118,  who  is- 
fiNrms  us,  that  all  questions  which  were  decided  unonf  the  Romans  by  legal 
trial,  were  terminated  among  the  Germans  by  arms.  The  same  thing  appeals 
in  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  Sweides,  quoted  by  Jo.  O.  Stienihook 
de  Jure  Sueonum  et  Gothorum  yetusto.  4to.  Hohnie  16&.  lib.  i.  c  7«  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  yarious  tribes  which  invaded  the  empire  were  couTerted 
to  Christianity,  their  ancient  custom  of  allowing  judicial  combats  appeared  se 
glaringly  repugnimt  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  thai,  for  some  time,  it  was 
abolished,  and  by  degrees,  several  circumstances  which  I  have  sMntionod  led 
them  to  resume  it. 

It  seems  likewise  to  be  probable  from  a  law  quoted  by  Stienihook  in  the 
treatise  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  judicial  combat  was  originally  per« 
mittedc  in  order  to  determine  points  respecting  the  personal  character  or  repu- 
tation of  individuals,  and  was  afterwaids  extended  not  only  to  criminai  rsses, 
hat  to  questions  concerning  property.  The  words  of  the  law  are,  ^  If  any 
man  shall  say  to  another  tbeee  reproachful  words  *  you  are  not  a  man  eqad 
to  other  men,'  or,  *•  you  have  not  the  heart  of  &  man,'  and  the  other  shall  reply 
^  I  am  a  man  as  good  as  you,'  let  them  meet  on  the  highway.  If  be  who  fint 
gave  ofience  appear,  and  the  person  offended  absent  UmseU^  let  the  latter  be 
deemed  a  worse  man  even  than  he  was  called  ;  let  him  not  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence  in  judgment  either  for  man  or  woomn,  and  let  him  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  msking  a  testament.  If  he  who  gave  the  ofienoe  be  aheeot,  and  oni^ 
the  person  o&nded  appear,  let  him  call  upon  the  other  thrice  with  a  lodd  voice, 
and  make  a  mark  upon  the  earth,  and  then  let  him  who  abeented  himself  bs 
deemed  infamous,  because  he  uttered  words  which  he  durst  not  support  If 
both  shall  appear  propedy  armed,  and  the  porson  ofl^ded  diall  &11  in  the 
ootnbat,  let  a  half  oompensation  be  paid  for  his  deat 


ootnbat,  let  a  half  oompensation  be  paid  1 
gave  the  offence  shall  fall,  let  it  be  imputed  to  his  own  rashness^  The  petulsnos 
of  his  tongue  halh  been  fatal  to  him.  Let  him  lie  in  the  field  without  any 
compensation  being  demanded  for  his  death."  Lex  Uplandica,  ap.  Stiem.  p^ 
76.  Martial  people  were  extremely  delicate  with  respect  to  every  thing  that 
afifected  their  reputation  as  soldiers.  By  the  laws  of  the  Salians,  if  any  man 
called  another  a  fuare^  or  accoaed  him  of  having  left  bis  shield  in  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  ordained  to  phj  a  large  fine.  Leg.  SaL  tit.  xxxiL  i  4.  6.  Bf 
the  law  of  the  Lombards,  if  any  one  euled  another  arga^  i.  e.  a  good  for  nothii^ 
MloWy  he  might  imnmdiately  challenge  him  to  ooinoat.  Leg.  Longob.  hbu  L 
tit  V.  i  1.  By  the  law  of  the  Salians,  if  one  called  anotlier  eemiuMy  a  term  of 
reproach  equivalent  to  arga,  he  was  bound  to  pay  a  very  high  fine.  Tit  nm, 
f  1.  Paulus  Diaoonus  relates  thew^iolent  impression  which  this  reproachfiil 
expression  made  upon  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  &tal  effects  with  which 
il  was  attended.  De  Gestis  Longobard.  lib.  vi.  c  34.  Thus  the-  ideas  cda- 
oeming  the  point  of  honour,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  modem  refine- 
ment, as  w^  as  the  practice  of  duelling,  to  which  it  gave  rise,  are  derived 
firom  the  notions  of  our  ancestors,  while  in  a  state  of  society  very  little  im- 
|nwed. 

As  M.  de  Montesquieu's  view  of  this  subject  did  not  lead  him  to  conader 
every  eireumstance  relative  to  judicial  combats,  I  shall  mention  some  particular 
ikcts  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  with  respect  to  them. 
A  remarkable  inst.nnee  occurs  of  the  decision  of  an  ahstraci  point  of  law  b« 
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oombat.  4  ^bmUob  aroM  ia  tb»  tenth  centarf,  eoncutdng  the  rtgki  of  nm- 
mnUtutnt  which  wm  not  then  fixed*  tboogh  now  oniYeiMlly  eetublished  in 
•very  part  of  Enrope.  ^It  wee  a  matter  of  doubt  and  diipute,  Teaith  the  hie- 
iDrian^  whether  the  sone  of  a  eon  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  tlie  children  oi 
the  family,  and  fuooeed  equally  with  their  ondee,  if  their  father  happened  to 
die  while  their  grandfather  wae  alive.  An  aasembly  was  called  to  deliberate  on 
thie  point,  and  it  wae  the  general  opinion  ^at  it  ought  to  be  remitted  to  tlie 
•zamination  and  decision  of  judges.  But  the  eibperor  following  a  better 
eoarae,and  desirous  of  dealing  honourably  with  hts  people  and  nobles,  appointed 
the  matter  to  be  decided  by  little  between  two  champions.  .  He  who  appeared 
in  behalf  of  the  right  of  children  to  represent  their  deceased  &ther  was  victo- 
rious; and  it  was  established,  by  a  perpetual  decree,  that  thegr  should  hereafter 
share  in  the  inheritance  togetlier  with  their  uncles."  Wittihindus  Corbieosia, 
Kb.  AnniU.  ap.  M.  de  Lauriere  Pref.  Ordon.  voL  i.  p.  33.  .  If  we  can  suppose 
the  caprioe  of  folly  to  lead  men  to  any  action  more  extravagant  than  this  of 
settling  a  point  in  law  b^  combat,  it  must  be  that  of  referring  the  truth  or 
fidsehood  of  a  religious  opiaicp  to  be  decided  in  the  same  manner.  To  the 
disgrace  of  human  reason,  it  has  been  capable  even  of  this  extravagance.  A 
question  was  agitated  in  Spain  in  the  eleventh  century,  whether  theMusarabie 
liturgy  and  ritual  which  had  been  used  in  the  churchee  of  Spain,  or  that 
approved  of  by  the  see  of  Rome,  which  difibred  in  many-  partieulars  from  ihb 
other,  contained  the  form  of  worship  most  aoceptshle  to  the  Deitv.  The  Span- 
iards contended  xeaiously  for  the  ritual  of  their  ancestors.  The  popee  urged 
them  to  receive  that  to  which  they  had  given  their  iniSillible  sanction.  A 
violent  contest  arose.  The  nobles  proposed  to  decide  the  controversy  by  the 
sword.  The  king  approved  of  this  method  of  decision.  Two  knights  in 
complete  armour  entered  the  lists.  John  Rays  de  Matanca,  the  champion  of 
the  Musarabic  liturgv,  was  victorious.  But  the  queen  and  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  favoured  the  other  form,  insisted  on  having  the  matter  submitted  to  another 
trial,  and  had  interest  enough  to  prevail  in  a  request,  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  combat,  which  being  considered  as  an  appeal  to  God,  the  decision  ourht  to 
have  boon  acquiesced  in  as  final.  A  great  fire  was  kindled.  A  copy  of  each 
liturgy  wae  cast  into  the  flames.  It  was  agreed  that  the  book  which  stood  this 
proof;  and  remained  untouched,  should  be  received  in  all  the  churches  of  Spain. 
The  Musarabic  liturgy  triumphed  likewise  in  this  trial,  and  if  we  may  believe 
Roderigo  de  Toledo,  remained  unhurt  by  the  fire,  when  the  other  was  reduced 
to  ashes.  The  queen  and  archbishop  had  power  or  art  sufficient  to  elude  this 
dedsion  also,  and  the  use  of  the  Musarabic  form  of  devotion  was  permitted 
only  in  certain  churches.  A  determination  no  less  extraordinary  than  the 
whole  transaction.  Roder  de  Toledo,  quoted  by  P.  Orleans,  Hist,  de  Revot 
d*£spagne,  torn.  L  p.  417.  Mariana,  lib.  i.  c.  18.  vol.  i.  p.  378. — ^A  remarkable 
^oof  of  the  general  use  of  trial  by  combat,  and  of  the  predilection  for  that 
mode  of  decision,  occurs  in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards.  >  It  was  a  custom  in  the 
middle  ages,  that  any  person  might  signify  publicly  the  law  to  which  he  choee 
to  be  subjected;  and  by  the  prescriptions  of  that  law  he  was  obliged  to  regulate 
his  transactions,  without  being  bound  to  comi^^  with  any  practice  authoiixed 
by  other  codes  of  law.  Persons  who  had  subjected  themselvee  to  the  Roman 
law,  and  adhered  to  the  ancient  jurisprudence,  as  far  as  any  knowledge  of  it 
was  retained  in  thoee  ages  of  ignorance,  were  exempted  from  paymg  any 
regard  to  the  forms  of  proceedings  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Burffundians^ 
Lombards,  and  other  barbarous  people.  But  the  emperor  Otho,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  this  received  maxim,.ordained,  ^That  aU  persons,  under  whatever 
law  they  lived,  even  although  it  were  the  Roman  law,  should  be  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  edicts  concerning  the  trial  by  combat"  Leg.  Lonffob.  lib.  iL  tit. 
55.  sect  38.  While  the  trial  by  judicial  combat  subsisted,  proon  by  charterv, 
oontracte,  or  other  deeds  became  inefiectual ;  and  even  this  species  of  writtec 
evidenoe,  calculated  to  render  the  procei^ngs  of  courts  certain  and  decisive, 
was  eluded.  When  a  charter,  or 'Other  instrument  was  produced  bv  one  of  the 
l^arties,  his  opponent  might  challenge  it^  affirm  that  it  was  fidse  and  forged,  and 
offer  to  prove  this  bv  combat  Leg.Longob.ib.sect34.  Itistme,thataniongthe 
numerated  I~ 


1  by  Beaumanoii,  on  acoount  of  which  judges  might  refuse  to 
permita  trial  by  combat, one  is,  ^If  the  point  in  contest  can  Im  dearly  proved  at 
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■MerUined  bj  other  eTidedbe.**  Couft.  de  Beaav.  oh.  63.  p.  325.  Bat  IbK 
reguIaUon  remoTod  the  eril  only  a  siiif  ie  etep.  For  the  party  who  suspected 
that  a  witness  was  aboat  to  depose  in  a  maimer  anfayonrshle  to  his 


depose  i 

might  accuse  him  of  being  sab<Miied,  give  him  the  lie,  and  challenge  him  to 
combat ;  if  the  witness  was  vanqoisbed  in  battle,  no  other  eridence  could  be 
admitted,  and  the  partj  by  whom  he  was  summoned  to  appear  lost  his  cause. 
Leg.  Baiyar.  tit  16.  sect  3.  Leg.  Burgnnd.  tit  45.  Beauman.  ch.  61.  p.  315.  The 
reason  giyen  for  obliging  a  witness  to  accept  of  a  defiance,  and  to  derend  himself 
bytsombai,is  remarkable,  and  contains  the  same  idea  which  is  still  the  fbunda^ 
tion  of  what  is  called  the  point  of  honour ;  ^fof  it  is  just,  that  if  anj  oos 
afllrms  that  he  perfectly  knows  the  truth  of  any  thing,  and  offers  to  giye  oadi 
upon  it,  that  he  diould  not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  yeraci^  of  his  affirmation 
in  combat"    Leg;  Bur|;uiid.  tit.  45. 

That  the  trial  by  judicial  combat  was  estabUshod  in  eyery  cotlntiy  of  Europe, 
is  a  fact  well  known,  and  requires  no  proof.  That  this  mode  of  decision  was 
frequent,  appears  not  only  firom  the  codes  of  ancient  laws  which  established  it, 
but  from  the  earliest  writers  concemin||r  the  practice  of  law  in  the  difierent 
nations  of  Europe.  They  treat  of  this  custom  at  great  length ;  they  enume- 
rate the  regulations  conceming  it  with  minute  accuracy;  and  explain  them 
with  much  solicitude.  It  made  a  capital  and  extensiye  article  in  jurisprudence. 
There  is  not  any  one  subject  in  their  system  of  law,  which  Beaumanoir,  Defon- 
taines,  or  the  compilers  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  seem  to  haye  considered 
as  of  greater  importance ;  and  none  upon  -which  they  haye  bestowed  so  mueii 
attention.  The  same  obeeryation  will' bold  with  respect  to  tbe  early  authors  of 
other  nations.  It  appears  from  Madox,  that  trials  of  this  kind  were  so  fre- 
quent in  England,  that  fines,  paid  on  these  occasions,  made  no  inoonsiderable 
branch  of  the  kinf's  reyenue.  Hist  of  the  Excheq.  yoL  i.  p.  349.  A  yery 
oorious  account  of  a  judicial  combat  between  Mesire  Robert  de  Beauma- 
noir, and  Mesire  Pierre  Toumemine,  in  presence  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
A.  D.  1385,  is  published  by  Morice,  Mem.  pov  seryir  de  preuyes  a  iHist  ds 
Bretagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  498.  All  the  formalities  obseryed  in  such  eztraordinaiy 
proceedings  are  there  described  more  minutely  than  in  any  ancient  monument 
whidi  I  haye  had  an  opportunity  of  considering.  Toumemine  was  accused  by 
Beaumanoir  of  haying  murdered  his  brother.  The  former  was  yanquiihed,  but 
was  sayed  from  being  hanged  on  the  spot  by  the  generous  intercession  of  his 
antagonist  A  good  account  of  the  origin  of  the  laws  concerning  judicial  com- 
bat is  published  in  the  history  of  Payia,  by  Bernardo  Sacci,  lib.  is.  c  8.  in 
Grcsy.  Thes.  Anti<juit  Ital.  yol.  iii.  7^. 

This  mode  of  trial  was  so  accnptable,  that  ecclesiastics,  notwithstanding  the 
pohibitions  of  the  church.  Were  constrained  not  only  to  oonniye  at  the  practice, 
but  to  authorize  it    A  remaricable  instance  of  this  is  produced  by  Pasquier 
Recherches,  fib.  iy.  ch.  i.  p.  350.    The- abbot  Wittikindus,  whoso  words  I  hays 
produced  in  this  note,  considered  the  determination  of  a  point  in  law  by  eon- 
bat  as  the  best  and  most  honourable  mode  of  decision.  In  the  year  978,  a  judicial 
combat  was  fought  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.    The  anshbishop  Aldebert 
adyised  him  to  terminate  a  contest  which  had  arisen  between  two  noblemen  of 
his  court,  by  this  mode  of  decision.    The  yanquished  combatant,  though  a 
person  of  high  rank,  was  beheaded  on  the  spot    Chronic  Ditmari  Episc 
Mersb.  ches  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist^  tom.  x.  p.  ISt.    Questions  concerning 
the  property  of  churches  and  monasteries  were  decided  by  combat    In  the  year 
9^1,  acontroyersy  concerning  the  church  of  St  Medard,  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  abbey  of  Beaulieu  or  not,  was  terminated  by  judicial  combat.    Bouquet 
Recueil  des  Hist.  tom.  ix.  p.  7S9.    lb.  p.  612,  &c.    The  emperor  Homy  L  de- 
clares, that  this  law,  authorizing  the  practice  of  jadidal  combats,  wss  enacted 
with  consent  and  applause  of  many  faithful  bishops.    lb.  p.  231.     8o  remarka- 
bly did  the  martial  ideas  of  those  ages  preyail  oyer  the  genius  and  ma&ims  ol 
the  canon  law,  which  in  other  instances  was  in  tbe  highest  credit  and  authority 
with  ecdesiastics.    A  judicial  combat  was  appointed  in  Spain,  by  Charies  V., 
A.  D.  1522.    The  combatants  fought  in  th^  emperor^s  presence,  and  tho  battk 
was  conducted'  with  all  the  ri^ts  prescribed  hy  the  ancient  laws  of  chiyalry. 
The  whole  transaotien  is  described  at  great  length  by  Pontus  Heuterus  Rur. 
Austriac.  lib.  yiii.  c.  17.  p.  805. 
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The  kit  imUnoe  which  ooojon  in  the  history. of  France,  of  a  jodictal  combat 
aathorized  bjr  the  magistrate,  was  the  famous  one  between  M.  Jaraac  and  M. 
de  la  Chaistaignerie,  A.  D.  1547.  A  trial  by  combat  was  appointed  in  England, 
A.  D.  157l,  under  the  inspection  of  the  judges  Qf  the  court  of  Common  Fleas ; 
and  though  it  was  not  carried  to  the  Aame  extremity  with  the  former,  queen 
Elizabeth  having  interposed  her  authority,  and  enjomed^  the  parties  to  com- 
pound the  matter,  yet  in  order  to  presenre  their  honour,  the  lists  were  marked 
out,  and  all  the  forms  previous  to  the  combat  were  observed  with  much  cere- 
BMmy.  Spelm.  Gloss,  voc*  Compta,  p.  103.  In  the  year  1631,  a  juclicial 
combat  was  appointed  between  Donald  Lord  Rea,  and  David  Ramsay,  Esq.  by 
the  authority  of  the  lord  high  constable,  and  earl  marshal  of  England ;  but 
that  quarrel  likewise  terminated  without  bloodshed,  bei^  accommodated  by 
Charles  I.  Another  instance  occurs  seven  years  later.  Rushworth  in  Obeer- 
▼ations  on  the  Statutes,  kc,  p.  266. 

Note  [23].  Page  33. 

The  text  contains  the  great  outlines  which  mark  the  course  of  private  and 
public  jurisdiction  in  the  .several  nations  of  Europe.  I  shall  here  follow  more 
minutely  the  various  steps  of  this  progress,  as  the  matter  is  curious  and  impor- 
tant enough  to  merit  this  attention.  The  payment  of  a  fine  by  way  of  satisifao- 
tion  to  the  person  or  family  injured,  was  the  first  device  of  a  rude  people,  in 
order  to  cheek  the  career  of  private  resentment,  and  to  extinguish  these  faitUt 
or  deadly  feuds,  which  were  prosecuted  among  them  with  the  ntmost  violence. 
This  custom  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ancient  Germans.  Tacit.  ()e  Morib. 
Germ,  c  21.  and  prevailed  among  other  uncivilized  nations.  Many  examples 
of  this  are  collected  by  the  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  Historical  Law 
Tracts,  vol.  L  p.  4L  These  fines  were  ascertained  and  levied  in  three  different 
manners.  At  first  thev  were  settled  by  voluntary  agreement  between  the 
parties  at  variance.  When  their  rage  began  to  subside,  and  they  felt  the  bad 
effects  of  their  continuing  in  enmity,  they  came  to  terms  of  concord,  and  the 
satisfaction  made  was  caUed  a  eon^oHtioih  implying  that  it  was  fixed  by  mutual 
consent.  De  TEsprit  des  Loix,  lib.  xxx.  c  19.  it  is  apparent  from  some  of 
the  more  ancient  codes  of  laws,  that  at  the  time  when  these  were  compiled, 
matters  still  remained  in  that  simple  state.  In  certain  cases,  the  person  who 
had  committed  an  offence,  was  left  expoaed  to  the  resentment  of  those  whom 
he  had  injured,  until  he  should  recover  their  favour,  quoquo  medo  potuerit^ 
Lex  Frision.  tit.  U.  i  1.  The  next  mode  of  levying  Uiese  fines  was  by  the 
sentence  of  arbiters.  An  arbiter  is  called  in  the  Renam  Majestatem  amicabilis 
compositor,  lib.  xi.  c.  4.  i  10.  He  could  estimate  Uie  dogree  of  offence  with 
more  impartiality  than  the  parties  interested,  and  determine  with  greater  equity 
what  satisfiustion  ought  to  be  demanded.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  an  authentic 
Moof  of  a  custom  previous  to  the  records  preserved  in  any  nation  of  Europe. 
But  one  of  the  Formuls  Andegavenses  compiled  in  the  sixth  century,  seems  to 
aOude  to  a  transaction  carried  on,  not  by  the  authority  of  a  judge,  but  by  the^ 
mediation  of  arbitere  chosen  by  mutual  consent  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Histor. 
torn.  iv.  p.  566..  But  as  an  arbiter  wanted  authority  to  enforce  his  decisions, 
judges  were  appointed  With-  compulsive  power  to  oblige  both  parties  to  acqui* 
eece  in  their  decisions.  Previous  to  this  last  step,  ue  expedient  of  payin|f 
compositions  was  an  imperfect  remedy  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  private 
resentment.  As  soon  as  this  important  oiange  was  introduced,  the  magistrate, 
putting  himself  in  place  of  the  person  injured,  ascertained  the  composition  with 
wliich  he  ought  to  rest  satisfied.  Eyery  possible  injury  that  could  occur  in  the 
intercourse  of  civil  society  was  considered  and  estimated,  and  the  compositions, 
due  to  the  person  aggrieved  were  fixed  with  such  minute  attention,  as  discovers, 
in  most  cases,  amazing  discernment  and  delicacy ;  in  some  instances,  unac- 
countable caprice.  Besides  the  composition  payable  to  the  private  party,  a 
certain 'sum  called  a  fredum,  was  paid  to  the  kmg  or  state,  as  Tacitus  expresses 
it,  or  to  the  nscus,  in  the  language  of  the  barbarous  laws.  Some  authors  blend- 
ing the  refined  ideas  of  modem  policy  with  their  reasonings  concerning  ancient 
transactions,  have  imagined  that  the  fredum  was  a  compensation  due  to  the 
community  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the  public  peace.  But  it  is  mani- 
festly nothing  more  than  the  price  paid  to.  the  magistrate  for  the  proteetiea 
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whldi  be  »ilbffded  agmtatt  Um  TSoknoe  of  reMotneAt.  The  fmmirimg  of  tlii 
was  «  CMMidderable  atep  towards  improyement  in  crimiBal  jorispntteio^  is 
some  of  the  more  ancient  codes  of  laws,  the  freda  are  altogether  omittedi  or  se 
Mldom  mentioned,  that  it  m  eridenl  Ihej  were  hot  Iktie  luiown.  In  the  later 
codes,  tibe  frtdum  is  as  predselj  specafied  as  the  compositioD.  In  comnuw 
eases  it  was  equal  to  the  third  part  of  tiie  composition.  Capitul.  toL  t  p.  62. 
in  some  extraordinary  cases,  where  it  was  more  difficult  to  protect  the  person 
who  had  eommitted  riolenoe,  the  fredum  was  augmented.  CapitnL  toL  L  p. 
615.  These  Jreda  made  a  considerable  iHrandi  in  the  rerennes  of  the  barons ; 
and  in  whatcTcr  district  territorial  jurisdiction  was  granted,  the  rojal  judges 
were  prohibited  from  levying  any /Ma.  In  explaminr  the  nature  of  the 
firedumj  I  hare  followed  in  a  great  measure  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Montesquiea, 
though  I  know  that  several  learned  antiquaries  have  taken  the  word  in  a  dxiler- 
ent  sense.  De  PEsprit  des  Loiz,  Uv.  zxx.  c  90,  kc  The  great  object  of 
judges  was  to  compel  the  one  party  to  give,  and  the  other  to  accept,  the  satis- 
&ction  prescribed.  The^  multiplied  regulations  to  this  purpooe,  and  enforced 
them  by  grievous  penalties.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  L  tit.  9.  f  34.  lb.  tit.  37.  4  li 
t.  Capitul.  vol.  i.  p.  371.  i  22.  The  person  who  received  a  composition  was 
obliged  to  cease  from  all  &rther  hostility,  and  to  confirm  his  reconciliation  to 
the  adverse  party  by  an  oath.  Leg.  Longob.  Ub.  i.  tit  9.  i  8.  As  an  ad£- 
tional  and  inore  permanent  evidence  of  roconciliation,  he  was  required  to  grant 
a  bond  of  securitv  to  (he  person  from  whom  he  received  a  composition,  ateoiv- 
ing  him  from  all  farther  prosecution.  Marculfus,  and  the  other  collectors  of 
ancient  writs,  havb  preserved  several  different  feims  of  s^oh  bonds.  Marc  lib. 
xi.  I  18.  Append,  i  23.  Form.  Simondice,  f  39.  The  LetUn  of  Sbmet^  known 
in  the  law  of  Scotland,  are  perfectiv  similar  to  these  bonds  of  security.  By 
the  Letters  of  Slanes,  the  heirs  and  relations  of  a  person  who  had  been  mur- 
dered, bound  themselves,  in  consideration  of  an  tuayikmeni  or  composition  paid  to 
hem,  to  forgive,  ^pass  over  and  for  ever  forget,  and  in  oblivion  inter,  adl  ran- 
Tour,  malice,  revenge,  prejudice,  grudge  and  resentment,  that  they  have  or  may 
conceive  against  the  aggressor  or  his  posterity,  for  the  crime  which  he  had 
committed,  and  disdiarge  him  of  all  action,  civil  or  criminal,  against  him  orbit 
estate,  fi>r  now  and  ever."  System  of  Stiles  by  Dallas  of  St  Martinis,  p.  862. 
In  the  ancient  form  of  Letters  of  Slanes,  the  private  party  not  only  forgives 
and  forgets,  but  pardons  and  grants  remission  of  the  crime.  This  practice, 
Dallas,  Masoning  according  to  the  principles  of  his  own  age,  oonalders  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  sovereigntv,  as  none,  sa^  he,  could  pardon  a 
criminal  but  the  king.  n>id.  But,  in  eany  and  rude  times,  the  prosecutioii, 
the  punishment,  and  the  pardon  of  criminals,  were  aD  deeds  of  the  private  per- 
son who  was  injured.  Madox  has  published  two  writs,  one  in  the  rei^  of 
Edward  I.,  the .  other  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IB.,  bv  which  private  penoet 
grant  a  release  or  pardon  of  all  trespasses,  foloniea,  rtmeries,  and  murders  com- 
mitted. Formal.  Anglican.  No.  702.  705.  la  the  last  of  these  inetrumenti, 
some  regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereip[n,  for  the  pardon  if 
granted  en  quaini  que  en  natu  esi.  Even  after  the  anfhonty  of  the  mmgistrtte 
was  interposed  in  punishing  crimes,  the  punirimient  of  criminals  is  long  coiai- 
dered  chiefly  as  a  gratification  to  the  resentment  bf  the  persons  who  have  bean 
injured.  In  Persia  a  murderer  is  still  delivered  to  the  relations  of  the  person 
whom  he  has  slain,  who  put  Urn  to  death  with  their  own  hands.  If  they  refinn 
to  accept  of  a  sum  of  money  as  a  compeilsation,  the  sovereign,  absolote  as  he 
is,  cannot  pardon  the  murderer.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  iii.  p.  417.  edit  1735, 
4to.  Voyages  de  Tavemier,  liv.  v.  c.  5.  10.  Among  the  Arabians,  though  one  of 
the  first  polished' people  in  the  east,  the  same  custom  still  subsists.  Description 
de  1'Arabia  par  M.  Niebuhr,  p.  28.  By  a  law  in  the  kingdom  of  Amgon.  as  late 
as  the  year  1564,  the  punishment  of  one  condemned  to  death  cannot  be  miti- 
gated ,but  by  consent  of  the  parties  who  have  been  injured.  Fueroe  and  oboer- 
vancias  del  R^tib  de  Arragon,  p.  204. 6. 

If,  after  all  the  engagements  to  cease  firom  enmity  which  I  have  mentiooed, 
any  person  renewed  hostifities,  and  was  guilty  of  any  violence,  either  toward 
the  person  from  whom  he  had  received  a  composition,  or  towards  his  relations 
and  heirs,  this  was  deemed  a  most  heinous  crime,  and  punished  with  extra<v- 
dtnai7  rigour.    It  was  an  act  of  direct  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  ths 
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id  WM  igpreaaad  hy  tb»  intarpoMtkm  of  aU  his  power,  htg 
Loogob.  lib.  L  tit.  9.  «  8.  34.  Capit.  vol.  i.  p.  371.  f  22.  That  tho  aveiiflriiig 
of  idjariM  wm  taken  oot  of  private  hands,  a  legal  compoeition  was  establishedi 
and  peace  and  amity  were  restored,  under  the  inspection,  and  by  the  authority 
of  a  judge.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  time  when  the  barbarians  settled  in  tlie 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  had  fixed  judges  established  among  them 
with  compulsive  authority. .  Persons  vested  with  this  character  are  mentioned 
by  the  earliest  historians.  Du  Cange,  voe.  Judieet.  The  right  of  territorial 
Jttiisdiction  was  not  altogether  an  usurpation  of  the  fbudal  barons,  or  an  inva- 
sion of  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  powerful  leaders,  who  seised  different  districts  of  the  countries  which  the 
conquered,  and  kept  possession  of  thepi  as  aUodicU  property,  assumed  from  the 
bsginningthe  right  of  jurisdiction,  and  exercised  it  within  their  own  territories. 
This  jurisdiction  was  supreme,  and  extended  to  all  causes.  The  clearest  fi  eofr 
of  this  are  produced  by  M.  Bouquet  Le  Droit  pubUque  de  France  edairoi, 
J^  tom.  i.  p.  206,  &C.  The  privilege  of  judging  his  own  vassals,  appears  to 
Jukve  been  originally  a  right  inherent  in  every  baron  who  held  a  fief.  As  far 
baek  as  the  arohives  of  nations  can  conduct  us  wiUi  any  certainty,  we  find  the 
ieiisdiction  and  fief  united.  One  of  the  earliest  charters  to  a  layman  which  I 
nave  met  with,  is  that  of  Ludovieus  Pius,  A.  D.  814.  And  it  contains  the 
light  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  the  most  express  and  extensive  terms.  Cafd- 
tid.^voL  ii  p.  1405.  There  are  many  charters  to  churches  and  monasteries  of 
a  more  early  date,  oontaining  grants  of  a  similar  jurisdiction,  and  prohibiting, 
•ay  royal  judge  to  enter  the  territories  of  those  churches  or  monasteries,  or  to 
perform  any  act  of  judicial  authority  there.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  HisL  tom. 
iv.  p.  628.  631.  633.  tokn.  v.  p.  703.  710.  752.  762.  Muratori  has  published 
many  very  ancient  charters  containing  the  same  immunities.  Antiq.  Ital.  Dis^ 
seii.  Ixx.  In  most  of  these  deeds,  the  royal  judge  is  prohibited  from  exacting 
the/reda  doe  to  the  possessor  of  territorial  Jurismction,  which  shows  that  they 
ooDstitnted  a  valuable  part  of  the  revenue  of  each  superior  lord  at  that  juncture. 
The  expense  of  obtaining  a  sentence  in  a  court  of  justice  during  the  middle 
ages  vra^  so  considerable,  that  this  circumstance  alone  was  sufficient  to  render 
men  nnwillinfr  to  decide  any  contest  in  judicial  form.  It  appears  from  a  char- 
ter in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the  baron  who  had  the  right  of  justice,  re* 
eeived  the  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  every  subject,  the  property  of  which  was 
tried  and  determined  in  his  court.  If,  after  the  commencement  of  a  law-suit, 
the  parties  terminated  the  contest  in  an  amicable  manner,  or  by  arbitration, 
they  were  nevertheless  bound  to  pav  the  fifth  part  of  the  subject  contested,  to 
the  oOurt  before  which  the  suit  had  been  brought.  Hist  de  Dauphine,  Geneve, 
1722,  tom.  i.  p.  22.  Similar  to  this  is  a  regulation  in  the  charter  of  liber^ 
granted  to  the  town  of  Friburg,  A.  D.  1120.  If  two  of  the  citixens  shall  quarrel, 
and  if  one  of  them  shall  eomimn  to  the  superior.lord,  or  to  his  judge,  and  aflsr 
oommenoing  the  suit,  shall  be  privatelr  reconciled  to  his  adversary,  the  judM, 
if  he  does  not  approve  of  this  reconciliation,  may  compol  him  to  go  on  with 
his  law-suit ;  ^nd  all  who  were  present  at  the  reconciUafion  shall  forfeit  the 
fitvour  of  the  superior  lord,  nistoria  Zaringo  Badensis.  Auctor.  Jo.  Dan. 
Sehoepflinus.  Oarolsr.  1765, 4to.  vol.  v.  p.  55. 

What  was  the  extent  of  that  jurisdiction  which- those  who  held  fiefii  possessed 
originally,  we  cannot  now  determine  with  oertainty.  It  b  evident  that,  during 
the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  great  vassals 
took  Advantage  of  the  feebleness  of  their  monarchs,  and  enlarged  their  juris- 
diotion  to  the  utoMist.  As  earhr  as  the  tenth  century,  the  more  powerful  barons 
faad  usurped  the  n^t  of  deciding  all  causes,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  Thej 
had  acqoved  the  aigh  JuaHee  as  well  as  the  Low:  Establ.  de  St.  Louis,  lib.  i. 
e.  24,  26.  Their  sentences  were  finjal,  and  there  lay  no  appeal  from  them  to 
any  superior  court.  Beveral  striking  instances  of  this  ans  collected  by  BrusseL 
Traite  des  Fie&,  liv.  iii.  c  1 1, 12, 13.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  more  potent 
barons  got  their  territories  erected  into  RegatUUt^  with  aknqst  «very  royal 
prerogative  and  jurisdietion.  Instances  of  these  were  fluent  in  France. 
Bmss.  ib.  |n  Scotland,  where  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  became  exor* 
bitant,  they  were  very  numerous.  Historical  Law  Tracts,  vol.  i.  tract  vi. 
£von  in  England,  though  the  authority  of  the  Norman  kings  ciroumscribed  tbt 
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iorifldictioB  of  the  Iwroiit  within  iDore  narrow  limite  than  in  any  othv  fenU 
ainffdom,  seyeral  counties  palatine  were  erected,  into  which  the  king**  ju^t^foe 
eoald  not  enter,  and  no  writ  oooJd  come  in  the  king's  naae,  until  it  received 
the  seal  of  the  county  palatine,  fipelman.  Gloss,  toc  Cotmies  PmlaHmg 
Blackstone^s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  toI.  iii.  p.  78*  Theas 
lords  of  Regalities  had  a  right  to  claim  or  rescue  their  vassals  from  the  kiag^ 
judges,  if  thej  asiumcd  any  iurisdiotion.  over  them.  Brassel,  obi  sopra.  In 
the  law  of  Scotland  this  priyilege  was  termed  the  lu^i  o£  rtpUdging  ;  and  the 
frequency  of  it  not  only  interrupted  the  course  of  justice,  but  gave  rise  to 
great  disorders  in  the  exercise  of  it*  Hist.  Law  Tracts,  ib.  The  jonedictien 
of  the  counties  palatine  seems  to  have  been  productive  of  like  inconveoieBoes 
in  England. 

The  remedies  provided  by  prinoes  against  the  bad  effiscts  of  these  ueazpatiQiis 
9i  the  nobles,  or  inconsiderate  grants  of  the  crown,  were  various,  and  gradnaSy 
Implied.  Under  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  descendants,  the  regal  pre- 
rogative  still  retained  great  vigot\r,  and  the  Duee$^  ComiUt^  and  JIftm  DeMimai, 
the  former  of  whom  were  ordinary  and  fixed  jud2M,the  latter  extraordinary  and 
itinerfUit  judges,  in  the  difierent  provinces  of  Uktir  extensive  dominionB,  exer- 
cised a  junsdiction  co-ordinate  with  the  barons  in  some  cases,  and  saperiorto  then 
in  others.  Dn  Cange,  voo.  Dux,  Comiles^  and  MiuL  Murat.  Antiq.  Dissart 
viii.  and  ix.  But  under  the  feeble  race  of  monarchs  who  succeeded  them,  the 
authority  of  t^e  royal  judges  declined,  and  the  barons  acquired  that  unlimited 
jurisdiction  which  has  been  described.  Louis  VI.  of  France  attempted  to  revive 
the  function  of  the  JIftm  Domtmet  under  the  title  of  Juga  iet  Exempts,  but 
the  barons  were  become  too  poweiiul  to  bear  such  an  encroachment  on  their 
jurisdiction,  end  he  was  obHged  to  desist  from  employing  them.  Henaut 
Abrege  Chr(Hi.  torn.  ii.  p.  790.  His  sacoeesor  (as  has  been  observed)  had  re- 
eourse  to  expedients  less  alarming.  The  appeal  de  drfmiU  de  drott,  or  on  ao> 
eount'of  the  refusal  of  justice,  was  the  fint  which  was  attended  with  any 
considerable  effect.  According  to  the  maxims  of  feudal  law,  if  a  baron  had 
not  as  many  vassals  as  enabled  him  to  try  by  their  peers  the  parties  who  jo^red 
to  plead  in  his  court,  or  if  he  delayed  or  refused  to  proceed  in  the  ^ial,  the 
cause  might  be  carried,  by  appeal,  to  the  court  of  the  superior  lord  of  whom 
the  baron  held,  and  tried  there.  De  TEsprit  dee  Loix,  liv.  xxyiiL  c  28.  Du 
Cange,  voc.  Defectta  JutHtia,  Tlie  number  of  peers  or  asseasors  in  the  courts 
of  barons  wai  frequently  very  considerable.  It  appears  from  a  ^imtnal  trial 
in  the  court  of  the  viscount  de  Lautrec,  A.  D.  1299,  that  upwards  of  two 
hundred  peieons  were  present,  and  assisted  in  the  trial,  and  voted  in  pasong 
judgment.  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  and  Vaisette,  torn.  iv.  F^ves, 
p.  1 14.  But  as  the  right  of  junsdiction  had  been  usurped  by  many  inconsider- 
able barons,  they  were  ofien  unable  to  hold  courts.  T\ua  gave  frequent  oe- 
easion  to  such  appeals,  and  rendered  the  practice  familiar.  Bv  degrees  such 
appeals  began  to  be  made  from  the  courts  of  the  more  powerful  baions,  and  it 
is  evident,  from  a  decision  recorded  by  Brussel,  that  the  roval  judges  were 
willing  to  give  countenance  to  any  pretext  for  tbem.-  Traite  des  Fie^  torn.  L 
p.  23S.  261.  This  species  of  appeal  had  less  effect  in  abridging  the  jurisdicfSeo 
of  thfi  nobles,  than  the  appeal  on  account  Of  the  injustice  of  the  scntenss. 
When  the  feudal  monarchs  were  powerful,  and  their  judges  possessed  extensvs 
authority,  such  appeals  seem  to  have  been  frequent.  Capitul.  vol.  L  p.  I7i. 
180;  and  they  were  made  in  a  mannw  suitable  to  the  rudeness  of  a  simpie 
age.  The  persons  aggrieved  resorted  to  the .  palace  of  their  sovereign,  and 
with  outcries  and  loud  noise  called  to  him  for  redress.  Capitul.  lib.  iii.  c.  59. 
Chronic.  Laterberginense  ap,  Mencken,  Script.  German,  vol.  iL  p.  284.  b.  In 
the  kingdom  of  .dragon,  the  appeals  to  the  JtuHaa  or  supreme  judge,  were 
taken  in  such  a  form  as  supposed  the  appellant  to  be  in  inamediate  danger  of 
death,  or  of  some  violent  outrage ;  he  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  judge, 
crying  with  a  loud  voice,  ^vi,  Avi,  Fuena^  FuerMO^ihuB  imploring  (ae  it  were) 
the  intftant  interposition  of  that  supreme  jodgo  in  order  to  save  him.  Hier. 
Blanca  Comment,  de  rebus  Arragon.  ap.  Script.  Hispanic  Pistorii,  voL  hi.  p. 
763.  The  abolition  of  the  trial  by  combat  facilitated  the  revival  o£  appeals  of 
this  kind.  The  effects  of  the  subordination  which  appeals  established^  in  in- 
troducing attention,  equity^  and  oonsistenoy  of  decisioQ  into  courts  ^  judicaa^ 
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hire>  w€re  soon  oongpicuous ;  and  almost  all  cause*  of  importance  were  carried 
to  be  finally  determined  in  the  king's  courts.  BrusseL  torn.  i.  252.  Various 
oiicumstances  which  contributed  towards  the  introduction  and  frequency  of 
sach  appeals  an  enumerated  De  TEsprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xzviii.  e.  27.  KoUung, 
however,  was  of  such  effect  as  the  attention  which  monarchs  gave  to  the  con- 
Btitution  and  digni^  of  their  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  ancient  custom  for 
the  feudal  monarchs  to  preside  themselves  in  their  courts,  and  to  administer  jus* 
tice  in  person.  Marculf.  lib.  i.  }  25.  Morat.  Dissert,  xxxi.  Charlemagne, 
while  he  was  dresong,  used  to  call  parties  into  his  pfesence^  and  having 
heard  and  considered  the  subject  of  litigation,  gave  judgment  concerning  iL 
Eginhartus^  Vita  Caroli  Magnl,  cited  by  Madox,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p. 
91.  This  trial  and  decision  of  causes  by  the  sovereigns  themselves  could  not 
fiiil  of  rendenug  their  courts  respectable.  8t.  Louis,  whb  encouraged  to  th^ 
utmost  the  practice  of  appeals,  revived  this  ancient  custom,  and  administerod 
justice  in  person  with  all  the  ancient  simplicity.  *^  I  have  i>flen  seen  the  saint;*^ 
says  Joinville,  **sit  under  the  shade  of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  whtti 
all  who  had  any  complaint  freely  apprCached  him.  At  other  times  he  gave 
orders  to  spread  a  carpet  in  a  garden,  and  seating  himself  upon  it,  heard  the 
causes  that  were  brought  befbre  him.*^  Hist,  de  St.  Louis,  p.  13.  edit.  1761. 
Princes  of  inferior  rank,  who  possessed  the  right  of  justice,  sometimes  disi>ensed 
it  in  person,  and  presided  in  their  tribunals.  Two  instances  of  this  occur'  with 
respect  to  the  Dauphines  of  Vienne.  Hist,  de  Dauphin^,  tom.  i.  p.  18.  tom. 
ii.  p.  257.  Bui  as  kings  and  pHnces  could  not  decide  every  cause  in  person, 
nor  bring  them  aB  to  £9  determined  in  the  same  court ;  they  appointed  BaiJUui 
with  a  r^t  of  jurisdiction^  in  different  districts  of  their  kingdom.  These  pos- 
sessed powers  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Comiies.  It  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  that  this  office 
was  first  instituted  in  France.  Brussel,  liv.  ii.  c.  35.  When  the  king  had  « 
court  established  in  different  quarters  of  his  dominions,  this  invited  his  subjects 
to  have  recourse  to  it.  It  was  the  private  interest  of  the  Baillis^  as  well  as  an 
object  of  pobhc  policy,  to  extend  their  jurisdiction.  They  took  advantage  of 
tivery  defect  in  the  rights  of  the  barons,  and  of  every  error  in  their  proceedings, 
to  remove  causes  out  of  their  courts,  and  to  bring  them  under  their  own  cog- 
nizance. There  was  a  distinction  in  the  feudal  law,  and  an  extremely  ancient 
one,  betweeh  the  high  justice  and  the  low.  Capitul.  3.  A.  D.  812.  \  4.  A.  D. 
81J.  i  3.  Establ.  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  i.  c.  4a  Many  barons  possessed  the  latter 
jurisdiction  who  had  no  title  to  the  former.  The  former  included  the  right  of 
trying  crimes  of  every  kind,  even  the  highest;  the  latter  was  confined  to  petty 

This  furnished  endless  pretexts  for  obstructing,  restraining,  and  reviewing 
the  proceedings  in  the  baron  courts.  Ordon.ii.  457.  \  25.  458.  i  29. A  regu- 
lation of  greater  importance  succeeded  the  institution  of  BaUlit,  The  king^s 
supreme  court  or  parliament  was  rendered  fixCd  as  to  the  place,  and  constant 
as  to  the  time  of  its  meetings.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  the  other  feudal 
kingdoihs,  the  king's  court  of  justice  was  originally  ambulatory,  followed  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  and  was  held  mlly  during  some  of  the  great  festivals, 
rhilip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1305,  rendered  it  stationary  at  Paris,  and. continued  its 
terms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Pasquier  Recherches,  liv.  U.  c.  2.  et 
3.  Sic  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  366.  f  62.  He  and  his  successors  vested  extensive 
powers  in  tiuX  court ;  they  granted  the  members  of  it  several  privileges  and 
di^nctions  which  it  would  he  tedious  to  enumerate,  pasquier,  ib.  VeUf  Hist, 
de  France,  tom.  vii.  p.  307.  Persons  eminent  for  integrity  and  skill,  m  law 
were  appointed  judges  there.  Ib.  By  degrees  the  final  decisions  of  all  causae 
•f  Iniportance  was  brought  into  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  other  pariia- 
raents,  which  administered  justice  in  the  king's  name,  in  difierent  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.  This  jurismCtion,  however,  the  parliament  of  Paris  acquired 
very  slowly,  and  the  great  vassaJs  of  the  crown  made  violent  offbrts  in  order 
to  obstruct  the  attempts  of  this  pariiament  to  extend  its  authority.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  thirteenth  century,  PhiHp  the  Fair  was  obliged  to  prohibit  hi» 
parUament  firom  taking  cbgnicance  of  certain  appeals  brought  into  it  fVom  the 
courts  of  the  count  of  Bretagiie,  and  to  recognise  and  respect  his  right  of 
supreme  and  final  jurisdiction.    Memoires  pour  servir  de  Preuves  a  I'ilistoife 
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d«  BretagiM,  par  Moiiee,  torn.  i.  p.  1037. 1074.  Clnriet  VL  st  Ui»  «id  of  the 
foUowio;  otntujy  wm  obliged  to  oonfim  tbe  ri^rhii  of  tho  dukei  of  Bcetagne  ni 
itill  more  ampU  form.  Ibid.  toa.  ii.  p.  580,  581.  8o  Tiolent  was  tho  <^»pMi- 
tioD  of  the  buoos  to  this  right  of  appeal,  whieh  thsj  ooosidered  as  filal  to 
their  phrileges  and  power,  that  the  authors  of  the  EauSjfdepMt  hare  mentioiied 
several  instances  in  which  barons  pat  to  death,  or  mutilmted,  such  penoos  as 
▼entorsd  to  appeal  firom  the  sentences  proaooneed  in  their  eonrts,  to  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  torn.  zii.  art.  Pcrfemcm,  p.  25. 

Tho  progress  of  jorisdiction  in  the  other  ieadal  kingdoms,  was  in  a  great 
measure  nmilar  to  that  which  we  have  traced  in  France.  In  England  the  tsrri- 
torial  jurisdiction  of  the  barons  was  both  ancient  and  extensiTe.  Leg;  £dw. 
ConH  Now  6.  and  9.  After  the  Norman  conquest,  ii  became  more  strictlj 
leudal ;  and  it  is  evident  firom  facts  recorded  in  the  English  history,  as  well  as 
from  the  institution  of  Counties  Palatine,  which  I  hare  already  mentioned,  that 
the  uiurpations  of  the  nobles  in  England  were  not  less  bold  or  extensiTe  than 
thoee  of  their  contemporaries  on  the  continent.  The  same  expedients  were 
employed  to  circumscribe  or  abolish  those  dangerous  jurisdictions*  WEliam 
the  Conqueror  established  a  constant  court  in  the  hall  ofhis  palace;  from  which 
the  four  courts  new  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  England 
took  their  rise.  Henrr  II.  divided  his  kingdom  into  six  circaits,  and  sent 
itinerant  judges  to  h<^  their  courts  in  them  at  stated  seaeoaa.  JSlackstooe^ 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  toL  iii.  -57.  Justices  of  the  peace 
were  appointed  in  erery  county  by  subsequent  monarehs ;  to  wheee  jurisdiction 
the  people  gradually  h|id  recourse  in  many  civil  causes.  Tbe  privileges  of  die 
Counties  Palatine  were  graduaUy  limited  ;  with  respect  lo  sonie  points  they 
were  abolished ;  and  the  administration  of  justice* was  brought  into  the  Idng^ 
oourts,  or  before  jtidges  of  his  appointment. '  The  several  steps  taken  for  thk 
purpose  are  enumerated  in  Dalrymple^s  History  of  Feudal  Property,  chap.  vii. 

In  Scotland  the  usurpations  of  the  nobilitv  were  more  exorfastani  tiun  in 
any  other  feudal  kingdom.  The  progress  of  their  encroachments,  and  the 
methods  taken  by  the  crown  to  limit  or  abolish  their  territorial  and  indepen- 
dent jurisdictions,  both  which  I  had  occasion  to  consider  and  explain  in  a  fecmer 
work,  differed  very  little  from  those  of  which  I  have  now  given  tbe  detatL 
History  of  Scotland. 

I  should  perplex  myself  and  my  readen  in  the  labyrinth  of  Geraaa  juris- 
prudence, if  I  were  to  attempt  to  delineate  the  progrea  of  jurisdiction  in  tbe 
empire,  with  a  minute  accural^.  It  is  sufioient  to  obeerve,  that  the  authority 
which  the  Aulic  council  and  imperial  chamber  now  possess,  took  its  rise  fi^ 
the  same  desire  of  redressing  tne  abuses  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  was 
acquired  in  the  same  manner  that  the  ro3ral  courts  attained  influflnoe  in  ether 
countries  of  Europe.  All  the  important  fkcts  with  respect  to  both  these  par- 
ticulars  may  be  found  in  PhiL  Datt  de  pace  publica  Imperii,  lib.  iv.  Tbe 
capital  articles  are  pointed  out  in  Pfefiel  Abreg6  de  PHistoire  et  Drmt  pobEqae 
d'Allemsgne«  p.  556.  581.  and  in  Traite  do  Droit  publiqoe  d6  I'Emmre  par  BL 
le  Coq.  de  Villeray.  The  two  last  treatises  are  of  great  authority,  having  bees 
composed  under  the  eye  of  M.  Bchoepflin  of  Strasburg,  one  of  the  afalesi  pubbe 
lawyers  in  Qeimany. 

NoTi[24].PAa»34. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  with  predston  the  period  at  wfaieh  ecdesiasticB  finC  bagn 
to  claim  exemption  froni  the  civil  jurisdiction.  It  is  certain  that  dmii^  the 
eariy  and  purest  ages  of  the  church,  they  pretended  to  no  such  imrounitf .  The 
authority  of  the  dvil  magistrate  extended  to  aB  pecsons,  and  to  all  reuses. 
Hiis  fact  has  not  only  been  deariy  establiibed  by  Protestant  authors,  hot  is 
admitted  by  many  Reman  Catholics  of  eminence,  and  particularly  by  the 
writers  in  deibnce  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church.  There  axe  sevssa! 
original  papers  published  by  Muratori,  which  show  that,  in  tho  ninth  and  tsntk 
centuries,  causes  of  the  grratest  importance  relating  to  eodesiaatics  wero  stifi 
determined  by  civil  iudrai.  Antiq.  ItaL  vol.  v.  dioMrt.  Ixx.  Proofs  of  this  an 
produced  likewise  b^  M.  Hooard,  Anciennes  Loix  dee  Francois,  ftc  vot  t.  p. 
909.  Ecclesiastics  did  not  shake  off  all  at  once  their  subjectton  to  civil  courts 
This  privilege,  like  their  other  usurpationst  was  aequind  slowly^  and  step  bv 
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maf.  Tidi  %tmapil(m  sMint  ht  intto  kaye  b«eft  meMlj  in  a«t  6f  eonplai- 
MII06,  flowing  £rom  veaeration  for  tkeit  eharft6ter.  Thus,  firom  a  ehnrtet  of 
Cliariemarae  in  fkTonr  of  the  dinreli  of  Mans,  A.  D.  796;  to  whi«h  M.  l'Al>b6 
de  Foy  ufkn  in  his  Notiee  de  Dif^omet.  torn.  i.  p.  SOI.  that  monarch  dir«cti 
kit  judges,  if  any  diiferoneo  should  arise  between  the  administrators  of  the 
rarenues  of  that  ohoroh  and  an^r  person  whatever,  not  to  summon  tbb'^adminis* 
traton  to  appear  in  malio  publico :  but  fifst  of  all  to  meet  wilfa  them,  and  to 
endeaTour  to  aceommodate  the  diflerenoe  in  nh  amicable  manner.  TMs  indtd* 
gence  was  m  process  of  time  improred  into  a  legal  exemption ;  wldch  was 
founded  en  the  same  superstitious  respect  of  tho^  laitj  for  the  derical  ehaiacter 
and  Amotion.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Frederic 
BaiiNurossa,  A.  D.  1172,  to  the  monastery  of  Altenbnrg.  He  grants  them 
^  jodicivm  non  tantnm  sanpinolenlis  plage,  sed  vits  et  mortis ;"  he  prohibits 
any  of  the  voyal  judges  Jrora  disturbing  their  jurisdiction  t  and  the  reason 
wtteh  he  gives  fiw  this  ample  concession  is,  ^nam  quorum,  ex  Dei  gratia,  ratiooe 
4tiTfni  miniflteiii  onus  leve  est,  et  jugura  snare ;  nos  penitns  nohamus  iOos 
opprcsmonis  eontumdia,  ini  manu  Laiea,  ihtigari.^  Mencken.  Script,  rer. 
Germ.  toI.  iii.  p.  1067. 

If  if  not  neoessaiy  for  illustrating  what  is  eont^ed  in  the  text,  that  I  ^onld 
dwBiibethe  manner  in  which  the  code  of  the  canon  law  was  compiled,  or  show 
that  the  deettines  in  it  most  fiiyenrable  lathe  power  of  the  clergy,  are  founded 
on  ignenaoe,  or  supported  by  fraud  or  forgery.  The  reader  will  find  a  IhU 
aeoonntof  these  in  GeraH.  Van  Mastrioh«  Ifistoria  Jmis  Eeclesiasticr,  et  in 
Seisooside  Ctowernement  psf  M.  Real,  torn.  rii.  e.  L  et  3%  sect.  t.%kc.  The 
history  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  jnriscKction,  with  an 
anoonnt  ef  the  arts  which  the  dei^  employed  in  ovder  to  draw  causes  of 
erety  kind  inib  th«  spiritual  courts,  M  no  less  curious^  and  would  tiut>w  great 
liffht  upon  many  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  dark  ms  ;  but  it  is 
likewise  loMign  from  the  present  subject.  Du  Cangtf  in  his  Glossaiy,  toe. 
Cmria  Chritiianitatiiy  has  collected  most  of  the  causes  with  respect  to  which 
the  clergy  arrogated  an  exclusive  jurisdietkin,  and  refers  to  the  anthori,  or 
original  papers  which  contfirm  his  observations.  Giannone  in  his  Civil  His- 
tory of  Naples,  lib.  xix.  sedt.  3.  has  arranged  these  under  proper  heads,  and  , 
soniCinises  the  pretensions  of  the  church  with  his  usual  boidness  and  discern- 
ment. M.  Flenry  observes,  that  the  clergy  multiplied  the  pretexts  for  extending 
the  authority  of  the  s];^ritaal  courts  with  so  much  boldness  that  it  was  soon  in 
their  ppwer  to  withdiaw  almost  every  person  and  eveiy  cause  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  civil  magistrate.  Hist.  Ecdes.  torn.  xix.  Disc.  Prelim.  16.  But 
how  ill-'founded  soever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cler^  may  have  been,  or  what- 
ever might  be  the  abuses  to  which  their  manner  ot  exercising  it  gave  rise,  the 
prindpfes  and  forms  of  their  jurisprudeiice  were  far  more  perfect  than  that 
wlaA  was  known  in  the  civil  courts.  It  seems  to  be  certam  that  ecdesiastics 
Barer  submitted,  during  any  period  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  laws  contained  in 
the  oodes  ef  the  barbvous  nationi,  but  were  governed  entirely  by  the  Roman 
law.  They  regulated  all  their  transactions  -br  such  of  its  maxims  as  were 
preserved  by  tradition,  or  were  contained  in  the  Tfaeodosian  code,  and  other 
books  extant  among  them.  This  we  learn  from  a  custom  which  prevailed 
tmiversaUy  in  those  ages.  Every  person  was  permitted  to  choose  among  the 
various  oodes  of  laws  then  in  force,  that  to  which  he  wai  willing  to  coodTorm. 
In  any  transaction  of  importance,  it  was  usual  for  the  persons  contracting,  to 
mention  the  law  to  which  they  submitted,  that  it  might  be  known  how  any 
oontreveny  that  should  arise  between  them,  was  to  be  decided.  Innumerable 
prooft  of  this  ooewr  in  the  charters  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  dergr  consi- 
dered it  as  such  a  valuable  privilege  of  their  order  to  be  governed  by  the 
Roman  Iswi  that  when  any  person  entered  into  holy  orders,  it  was  usual  £i}X. 
him  te  renovno^  the  code  of  laws  to  whidi  he  had  been  fonnerly  subjed,  and 
to  dedafe  that  he  new  submitted  to  the  Roman  law.  Constat  me  Johannem 
derknukt  lilium  quondam  Verandi,  qui  proftssus  sum,  ex  natione  mea,  lege 
idvere  Langobardorum,  sed  tamen,  pro  honore  ecclesiastico,  lege  none  videot 
viven  RomaAa.  Charta,  A.  D.  1073.  Farulfris  presbyter  qui  proibssus  sum, 
more  sacerdotii  mei,  lege  vivere  Romana.  Charta,  A*  D.  1076.  Muratori 
Antichita.  Estensi.  voL  i.  p.  78.  flee  likewise  Hooard  AadeHoM  Lois  des 
FranQois,  kc  voL  L  p.  203 
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Ttm  oode  of  the  oanoa  law  begin  to  be  compiled  eed  j  in  the  ninth  i 
Mem.  de  TAcad.  dee  Inacript  torn.  zviiL  p.  346,  &c    It  waa  above  two  oento- 
riet  after  that  before  any  collection  waa  made  oif  thote  cnetoma,  which  were  the 
role  of  jndgn|Bnta  in  the  ooorte  of  the  baroni.     Spiritoal  judgea  decided,  of 
coQiee,  aocordmg  to  written  and  known  lawa:  lay  judgea,  left  without  anj  &xed 
guide,  were  directed  by  loose  traditionary  cuatoms.    But  beaidea  thia  general 
advantage  of  the  canon  law,  ita  Ibrma  and  prioc^tlet  were  more  coneonan>,  Co 
reaaon,  and  more  fiivourable  to  the  equitable  decision  of  every  point  in  contro- 
veriy,  than  thoae  which  prevailed  in  lay  courts.    It  appeara,  fiom  Notes  21  and 
S3,  conoeminff  private  wars,  and  the  tnal  by  combat,  that  the  whole  spirit  of 
ecclesiastical  inriapmdence  waa  adverse  to  those  sangmnary  customs  which  were 
destructive  of  justice ;  and  the  whole  force  of  ecclesiastical  authori^  was  exerted 
to  aboliah  them,  and  to  subslitoie  trials  by  law  and  evidence  in  their  cooou 
Almost  all  the  forms  in  lay  courts,  which  contribute  to  establish,  and  oootinae  to 
preserve  order  in  judicial  proceedings,are  borrowed  ftom  the  canon  law.   Fleury 
Instit.duDroitcanon.psxtiiLc.6.  p.52.  St.  Louis,  in  his  Fst«hlissemene,coo« 
firms  many  of  hia  new  regulations  concerning  property,  and  the  administratkm 
of  justice,  by  the  autiiority  of  the  canon  law,  from  which  he  borrowed  them. 
Tmia,  for  instance,  the  first  hintOfattsfthiny  moveables  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt, 
was  taken  from  the  canon  law.  £stab.  lib.  n.  c.  21  et  40.  And  likewise  the  cmm 
bmnonm^  by  a  person  who  waa  insolvent    Ibid.    In  the  same  manner  he  esla^ 
bUshednew  legnlations  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  persons  dying  intestitSi 
liv.  La89.    Tnese  and  many  oth^r  salutary  regulations  the  ftanoniets  bopowed 
from  the  Roman  law.    Many  other  examples  might  be  prodooed  of  more  per^ 
&ct  jorisprudenee  in  the  canon  law  than  was  known  in  lay  oonrta.    For  that 
reasbn  it  was  deemed  a  high  privilege  to  be  subject  to  ecclesiaatteal  jurisdie* 
•ion.    Among  the  many  immunitiea,  by  which  men  were  allured  to  engage  in 
the  dangeroua  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Hdy  Land,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  was  the  declaring  such  as  took  the  Cross  to  be  eubjeet  only  to  ^ 
spiritual  courta,  and  to  the  ralea  of  decision  observed  in  them.    See  note  13. 
and  Du  Cange,  voc  Cnicis  Prvriieguu 

Note  [25].  Page  35. 

Tni  rapidity  with  whioh  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Roman  lawapcead 
over  Europe  is  amaiing.  The  copy  of  the  Pandecta  waa  found  at  Amalphi, 
A.  D.  1137.  Imerius  opened  a  college  of  civil  law  at  Bologna  a  few  yeaia  ate. 
Gian.  Hist,  book  xL  c  2.  It  began  to  be  tau|^  as  a  part  of  academcal  loara- 
i|ig  in  different  parte  of  France  before  the  middle  of  the  centnry.  Vacearioi 
gave  lectures  on  the  civil  law  at  Oxford,  as  early  as  the  year  1147. 


.    I  early  as  the  year  1147.     A  l^ 

system  of  feudal  law,  formed  plainly  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  code,  was  c 

poeed  by  two  Blilanese  Ifwyera  about  the  year  1150.  Oratian  published  tbe 
code  of  canon  law,  with  large  additions  and  emendatioBs,  abo^t  the  eame  tint. 
The  earliest  collection  of  thoee  customs,  which  served  as  the  rulea  of  dsdMB 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  is  ihib  Auuet  de  JenumUnu  They  were  coaip(]ed,u 
tlie  preamble  infonns  us,  in  the  vear  1099,  and  are  called  Jus  Cooeuetm&iariaB 
quo  rogebatur  regnum  orientate.  Willerm.  Tyr.  lib.  xix.  c  2.  But  peooEv 
circumstancea  gave  occasion  te  this  early  compilation.  The  Tictorioa  era- 
sadera  settled  as  a  colony  in  a  fbreiga  country,  and  adventurers  from  aU  tbt 
different  nations  of  Europe  composed  this  new  society.  It  waa  nnresniij  oa 
that  account  to  ascertain  the  laws  and  customs  ^hi^  were  to  ivgukle  the 
transactions  of  business,  and  the  administration  of  justice  among  then.  Bat 
in  no  country  of  Europe  was  there,  at  that  time,  a^  colleetioiiof  custens,  ner 
had  any  attempt  been  made  te  render  law  fixed.  The  first  undertakiBgof  that 
Kmd  was  by  Glanville,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  hia  Tractatns  de 
Logibus  et  Consuetudinibus  An^s,  eompoeedabont  the  year  1181.  The 
Hegiam  Msjeetatem. in  Scotland,  ascribed  to  David  I.  seems  to  be  an  HmtM*in», 
and  a  servile  one,  of  Glanville.  Several  Scottish  anGquariea,  under  ttm  inflo- 
ence  of  that  pious  crednhty,  which  dispoees  mm  to  assent,  without  hnsitifkiii, 
to  whatever  they  deem  finr  the  honourof  their  native  country,  contend  naloaiy, 
that  the  Regiam  MajesUtem  is  a  production  prior  to  the  treatise  of  Glanville; 
and  have  brought  themsehree  to  beheve,  that  a  nation,  in  a  superior  state  of 
improvement,  booowed  its  laws  and  institutions  from  one  considerably  ksi  ad- 
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vaneed  in  ito  poKtieal  pro^rew.  Th«  intenial  eyidence  (were  it  my  proviace 
to  examine  it)  by  whieh  tins  theory  might  be  reftited,  it,  in  my  opiniott,  decinTe. 
The  extenial  eireometancee  which  have  eeduoed  Scottish  anthozs  into  this  mis* 
take,  hare  bean  explained  with  so  much  precision  and  candour  by  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  in  his  examination  of  some  of  the  arvoraents  for  the  high  antiquity 
of  Regiam  Majestatem,  £din.  1769,  4to.  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  controversy 
will  not  be  asain  revived.  Pierre  de  Fontaines,  who  iells  ns,  that  he  was  the 
first  who  had  attempted  such  a  work  in  France,  composed  his  OnueU^  which 
oootains  an  accoont  of  the  costoms  of  the  country  of  Vermandois,  in  the  roign 
of  St.  Louis,  which  began,  A.  D.  1226^  Beaumanoir^  the  author  of  the  Onm^ 
tuma  de  Beauvoint^  lived  about  the  same  time.  The  Establissemens  of  St. 
Louis,  containing  a  large  collection  of  the  customs  which  prevailed  within  the 
royal  domains,  were  published  by  the  authority  of  that  monarch.  As  soon  as 
men  became  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  having  written  customs  and 
laws,  to  which  they  could  have  recourse  on  every  occasion,  the  practice  of  col- 
lectmg  them  became  common.  Charles  VII.  of  France,  by  an  ordoonance,  A. 
D.  1463,  appointed  the  customary  laws  in  everv  province  of  France  to  be  col- 
lected and  arranged.  Velley  and  Yillaret,  mstoire,  tom.  xvi.  p.  113.  His 
successor,  Louis  XI.  renewed  the  ii^unction.  But  this  salutary  undertaking 
hath  never  been  fully  executed,  and  the  purisprudence  of  the  French  nation 
remains  more  ofascure  and  uncertain  than  it  would  haVe  been  if  these  prudent 
regulations  of  their  monarchs  had  taken  offset.  A  mode  of  judicial  determina- 
tion was  established  in  the  middle  ages,  which  a^rds  the  clearest  proofs  that 
jndgBs,  while  they  had  no  other  rule  to  direct  their  decrees  but  unwritten  and 
tramtionary  customs,  were  often  at  a  loss  how  to  find  out  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, according  to  which  they  were  bound  to  decide.  They  were  obliged,  in 
dubious  cases,  to  call  a  certain  number  of  old  men,  and  to  lay  the  case  befon^ 
them,  that  they  might  inform  them  what  was  the  practice  or  custom  with  regard 
to  the  point.  This  was  called  Etiquette  par  tourbe.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Thirba. 
The  effects  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  have  been  explained  by 
M.  de  Montesquieu,  liv.^xxviii.  c.*42,  and  by  Mr.  Hume,  Hist,  of  England,  vol. 
U.  p.  441.  I  have  adopted  manv  of  their  ideas.  Who  can  pretend  to  review 
any  subject  which  such  writers  have  considered,  without  receiving  from  them 
lisht  and  information  f  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced,  that  the  knowledge 
of  th6  Roman  law  was  not  so  entirely  lost  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages, 
as  is  commonly  believed.  My  subject  does  not  require  me  to  examine  thi^ 
point.  Many  striking  facts  with  regard  to  it-  are  collected  by  Donate  Antonio 
d'Asti  Dall'  Uso  e  autorita  delta  regione  civiM  nolle  provincie  doH  Imperio 
Oocidentale.    Nap.  1751,  2  vols.  8vd. 

That  the  civil  law  is  intimately  connected  with  the  municipal  juridprudonce 
in  several  countries  of  Europe,  is  a  fact  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  illus- 
tration. Even  in  England,  where  the  common  law  is  supposed  to  form  a  sys- 
tem perfectly  distinct  from  the  Roman  code,  and  although  such  as  apply  in  that 
country  to  the  study  of  the  common  law,'  boast  of  this  distmction  with  some 
degree  of  affectation,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  the 
civil  law  are  incorporated  into  the  English  jurisprudence.  Thii  is  w^  illus- 
trated by  the  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  Observations  on  the  Statutes, 
oluefly  tke  more  ancient,  3d  edit.  p.  76,  fto. 

NoTB  (26].  Pa^  36. 

Tbb  whole  history  of  the  middle  ages  makes  it  evident,  that  war  was  the  sole 
yrofbssion  of  gentlemen,  and  almost  the  only  object  attended  to  in  their  educa- 
tion. Even  uter  some  change  in  manners  begin  to  take  place,  and  the  oivil 
mrts  of  life  had  acquired  some  reputation,  the  ancient  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
aocomplishihents  necessary  for  a  person  ef  noble  birth^  continued  long  in  force. 
In  the  Memoires  de  Fleuranges,  p.  9,  kc,  weliave  aif  account  of  the  youth  Ail 
•xercisea  and  occupations  of  Francis  I.  and  they  were  altogether  martial  and 
athletic.  That  fitther  of  letters  owed  his  relish  K>r  them,  not  to  education,  but 
to  his  own  good  sense  and  good  taste.  The  manners  of  the  superior  order  of 
ecclesiastics  during  the  middle  ages  fVimish  the  strongest  proof  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  distinction  of  professions  was  not  completely  ascertained  in 
Europe.    The  fVinotidns  knd  character  of  the  clergy  are  obviously  very  different 
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•titatod  a  distinct  chanoter  wepmJtm  from  that  of  oiku  eitheoM,  Bot  the  d^ 
nified  #c3clenastioi,  who  ware  na^udotlj  of  noble  birth,  were  abevo  e«ch  a  4i»- 
tinotion ;  ikaj  retained  the  idea  of  what  belonged  to  them  as  gwatlmnen,  and 
an  wfitB  of  the  deereee  of  popee,  or  the  canons  of  councils,  th^  bcJke  arms,  led 
their  Tsssak  to  the  field,  and  foogfat  at  their  head  in  battle.  Aflsoof  them  ths 
priMrthood  was  acaroely  a  separate  profession ;  the  military  acoomphshmsnli 
which  the^  thought  ossentiil  to  them  as  gentlemen,  were  oudtiTated ;  the  theo- 
logical scienoe,  and  pacific  Yirtues  soitable  to  their  spiritnal  fanctien,  wen 
neglected  and  dcepised. 

As  soon  as  the  science  of  law  became  a  laborions  stnd^,  and  the  practice  of 
it  a  separate  proftssioli,  such  persons  as  rose  to  emineace  m  it  ohtiinfid  honoon 
which  had  ibrmeriy  been  appropriated  to  soldiers.  Knighthood  was  ths  suist 
iUostrioos  mark  of  distinction  daring  sereral  ages,  and  conferred  privileges  to 
which  rank  or  birth  alone  were  not  entitled.  To  this  high  dignity  petsoos  emi- 
nent for  their  knowledge  of  law  were  adranced,  and  were  thereby  placed  on  a 
level  with  thoee  whom  their  military  taknts  h^  rendered  conspicnews,  Mik$ 
/tM^tlic,  JlfiierXitl^nrfia,  became  conunon  titles.  Matthew  Paris  mwotions  weh 
knijihts  as  early  as  A.  D.  1251.  If  a  judge  attained  a  certain  rank  in  the  eoorts 
of  justice,  that  alone  gave  him  a  right  to  the  honour  of  kni^thood.  Pasquisr 
Recherches,  liv.  xL  c  Id.  p.  130.  DisMrtations  historiauee  snr  la  Cheralerie, 
par  Honore  de  Sainte  Marie,  p.  164,  &e.  A  profession  tnat  led  to  offices,  which 
ennobled  the  peieons  that  held  them,  grew  into  cfedit,  and  the  people  of  £nrope 
became  kccostomed  to  see  men  rise  to  eminenine  by  ciTil  as  well  as  militaiy 
talents. 

NoTB  [27].  Paok-37. 

T«B  chief  intention  of  these  notes  was  to  bring  at  once  under  the  view  ef 
my  readers,  such  fitcts  and  circumstances  as  tend  to  iliuslrate  or  confirm  what 
is  contained  in  that  part  of  the  history  to  which  they  refer.  When  these  lay 
scattered  in  many  different  authors,  and  were  taken  from  books  not  generally 
known,  or  which  many  of  my  readers-  might  find  it  disagreeable  to  consult,  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  collect  them  together.  But  whoi  evezy 
thing  necessary  for  the  proof  or  illustration  of  my  narrative  qr  reaaooing  may 
be  found  in  any  book  which  is  generally  known,  or  deservee  to  be  so^  ihaU 
satiify  mys^  with  referring  to  it.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  ChiviJiy. 
Almost  every  fact  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  together  with  many  other 
curious  and  instructive  particulars  concerning  this  singular  institution,  may  be 
found  in  Memoires  sur  rancienne  Chevalerie  consider^e  comme  une  Establish- 
ment  politique  et  militiure,  par  M.  de  la  Curne  de  St.  Palaye. 

Note  [28].  Pao«  39. 

Tax  subject  of  my  inquiries  does  not  call  ffie  to  write  a  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  sciencew  Toe  facts  and  observations  which  I  have  produced,  are  wiffi- 
eient  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  its  progress  upon  manoers  and  the  state  ot 
•ociety.  While  scienoe  was  altogjother  extinct  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
it  was  cultivated  in  Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  the  Grecian  empire.  Bat 
the  subtile  genius  of  the  Greeks  turned  almost  entirely  to  theological  dirpots- 
tion.  The  Latins  borrowed  that  spirit  from  them,  and  many  of  the  controver- 
sies which  still  occupy  and  divide  theologians,  took  their  rise  among  the  Greeks, 
ftom  whom  the  other  Europeant  derived  a  considerable  part  of  tfaeir  knowledge. 
See  the  testimony  of  iEkieas  Sylvius  ap.  Conringium  de  antiq.  academicis,  p. 
43.  Histoire  literfure  de  Prance,  .torn.  vii.  p.  113,  &:c.  torn.  ix.  p.  151,  i^c 
Boon  after  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  wee  established  in  the  East,  some  Ulus- 
trious  princes  arose  among  them,  who  encouraged  science.  But  vdien  the 
Arabians  turned  their  attention  to  the  literature  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  chaste  and  correct  taste  of  their  works  of  genius  ap- 
peared frigid  and  unanimated  to  a  people  of  a  more  warm  imagination.  Though 
they  could  not  admire  the  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  or  of  Rome,  they  were 
sensible  of  the  merit  of  their  philosophers.  The  operations  of  the  intellect  are 
more  fixed  and  uniform  thsA  those  of  the  fancy  or  taste.  Truth  makes  an  im- 
pression near^  the  same  in  every  place ;  the  ideas  of  what  is  beautiful,  elegant, 
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«r  flDkUnia,  Tsry  ia  diffuvnt  eHmatai.  The  ArabUna,  tboog h  tbej  negleeM 
HMiier«  trinilittd  the  moet  eminent  of  the  Gnek  philoeophen  into  thmr  owa 
Unffumfe ;  end,  guided  by  their  pieoepts  and  discoTeriee,  applied  themaelToe 
with  great  ardour  to  the  study  of  geometry,  astronomy,  medicine,  dialectic!, 
and  metapihyaoe.  In  the  three  former,  they  made  considerable  and  nsefiil  im- 
provements, wliioh  hare  contribnted  not  a  little  to  advance  those  sciences  to 
*iiat  high  degree  of  periwtieB  which  they  have  attained.  In  the  two  latter, 
they  oheee  Arislotie  for  their  guide,  and  refining  op  the  subtle  and  distinguishing 
siiirit  wlkich  eharacleriaes  his  philosophy,  they  rendered  it  in  a  great  degree 
frivolous  or  unintelligible.  The  schools  eetablished  in  the  East  for  teaching 
and  ouUivating  theee  ^ecienoes  were  in  high  reputation.  They  communicated 
their  love  of  scienee  to  their  counttymen,  who  conquered  Africa  and  Spain  \ 
and  the  schools  instituted  there  were  little  infbrior  in  fame  to  those  in  the  East* 
iHaay  of  the  persons  who  distingnisbed  themselves  by  their  pliofioiency  in  scienoe 
during  the  twelfUi  and*  thirteenu  csiitartee,  were  educated  among  the  Arabians. 
Bmckerus  coUeols  many  instances  of  this,  Histor.  Philos.  v.  iiL  p.  681,  ke. 
Almost  all  the  men  eminent  for  scienee,  daring  several  centuries,  if  they  did 
not  resort  in  person  to  the  schools  of  Africa  and  Spain,  were  instructed  in  the 
philoeophy  of  the  Arabians.  The  first  knowledge  of  the  AnstoteUan  philosophy 
in  the  middle  ages  was  acquired  by  translations  of  Aristotle's  works  out  of  the 
Arabic*  The  Arabian  commentators  were  deemed  the  most  sidlfril  and  authen- 
tio  guides  in  the  stndv  of  his  system.  Coming.  Antiq.  Acad.  Diss.  iiL  p.  95, 
ko,  Snpplem.  p.  S41,  «o.  Mnrat.  Antiq.  Ital.  voL  iiL  p.  ^9%  iEo.  Frmn  them 
the  schoolmen  derived  the  genins  and  principles  of  their  philoeophy,  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  true  science. 

The  eetabHshmeat  of  colleges  or  univerrities  is  a  remarkable  era  in  literary 
kistory.  The  sohools  in  cathedrals  and  monasteries  confined  themeehres  chiefly 
to  the  teaching  of  grammar.  There  were  only  one  or  two  mastets  employed 
in  that  oAce.  Bat  in  colleges,  professors  were  appointed  to  teach  all  the  dimt-^ 
ont  parts  of  scienoe.  Hie  course  or  order  of  education  was  fixed.  The  time 
tkat  ought  to  be  allotted  to  the  study  of  each  scienoe  was  ascertained.  Arepn- 
lar  form  of  tiying  the  profidency  o£  students  was  preeoribed ;  and  aoadenuoal 
titles  and  honours  were  confixTed  on  such  as  acquitted  themselves  with  appro- 
bation. A  good  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  these  is  given  by  Sob. 
Bacmeisterus  Antiquitates  Rostoehienses,  aive  Historia  Urbis  et  Academin 
Aostoch.  ap.  Afonumenta  inedita  Rer.  Getm.  per  £.  J.  de  Wes^alen,  w<A,  iii. 
p.  781.  Lips.  1743.  The  first  obscure  mention  of  theee  academical  degrees  in 
the  oniverrity  of  Paris  (firom  which  the  other  univermtiee  in  Europe  have  bor- 
rowed most  M  their  customs  and  institutions)  oocurs  A  D.  121S.  Grevier.  Hist* 
de  rUniv.  de  Paris,  tom..L  p.  296,  &e.  Tkey  wore  completely  estabfished,  A 
D.  1231.  lb.  248.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  eeveral  privilegee  to 
which  bachelors,  masters,  and  doctors  were  entitled.  OnO  ciroamstance  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  high  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 
Doctors  in  the  difierent  faculties  contended  with  knights  for  precedence,  and  the 
dispute  was  terminated  in  many  instances  Inr  advancing  the  former  to  the  dig 
nity  of  knighthood,  the  high  prerogatives  of  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  was 
even  asserted  that  a  doctor  had  a  right  to  that.title  witkout-creation.  Bartolus 
taught— doctorem  aotualiter  regentem  in  jure  civili  per  decehnium  eMd  mili- 
um ipso  &oto.  Honors  de  St  Marie  Dissert,  p.  165.  This  was  called  Cheva- 
lerie  de  Lectures,  and  the  persons  advanced  to  that  di|(mty,  Milites  Cleriei. 
These  new  establishmsnts  for  education,  together  with  the  extraordinary 
honours  conferred  on  learned  men,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  scholars. 
In  the  year  1262,  there  were  ten  thousand  students  in  the  university  of  Bologna; 
and  it  appears  firom  the  history  of  that  university,  that  law  waatbe  only  science 
taught  in  it  at  that  time.  In  the  year  1340,  there  were  thirty  thousand  in  the 
oniverrity  of  Oxford.  Speed's  Chron.  ap.  Anderson's  Chronol.  Deduction  of 
Commerce,  vid.  i.  p.  172.  In  the  same  century,  ten  thousand  persons  voted  m 
a  question  agitated  hi  the  univerrity  of  Pans;  and  as  graduates  alone  wem 
Admitted  to  uiat  privilege,  Ihe  number  of  students  must  haVe  been  very  |reat> 
Velly  Hist,  do  France,  torn.  zL  p.  147.  Them  were  indeed  few  universitiea  hi 
Europe  at  that  time;  but  such  a  number  of  students  mar  neverthelees  be  pit^ 
ioced  as  a  Jkroof  of  tiie  estraordinarv  ardour  with  which  men  applied  to  tlw 
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•ladv  of  seienca  in  those  agei ;  it  shows  likewiso  that  thsy  whitmAj  bepa  to 
fiHMi4i>r  other  professioiM  besi^tos  that  of  a  soldier  as  hononiahlB  and  omiL 

Note  [29].  Paok  40. 

TIm  great Tarietj  of  subjects  which  I  ha.Te  wideaYonred  to  ifliietncte,  and  the 
extent  of  this  upon  which  I  now  entec,  will  Justify  my  ad<^iting  the  words  oC 
M.  de  Montesquieu,  whcm  he  begins  to  treat  of  coauneroe.  ^  Tim  iubjeet  which 
follows  Wtould  require  to  be  discussed  more  at  large ;  but  tiie  nature  of  this 
work  lioes  not  permit  it  I  wish  to  glide  on  a  tranqml  stream ;  bol  I  am  honied 
along  bj  a  tovent." 

Many  proofs  occur  in  history  of  the  little  interooorse  between  nations  during 
the  middle  ages.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  tenth  centniy,  Count  Bouchard, 
intending  to  Ibund  a  monastery  at  St.  Maur  des  Fosses  near  Paris,  applied  to 
an  abbot  of  Clugny  in  Burgundy,  famous  for  his  sanctity,  entreating  him  to 
conduct  the  monks  thither.  The  language  in  which  he  addressed  that  holy  man 
u  singular :  he  tells  him  that  he  had  undertaken  the  laboor  of  such  a  great 
journey ;  that  he  was  fiitieued  with^  the  length  of  it,  therefore  hoped  to  obtaiii 
his  request,  and  that  his  jqumey  i|ito  such  a  distant  ooantrr  shouAd  not  be  in 
Ta^.  The  answer  of  the  abbot  is  still  mere  extraordinary :  he  refused  to  com- 
ply with  his  desire,  as  it  would  be  extremely  fatiguing  to  go  along  with  him  into 
a  strange  and  unknown  region. .  Vi^  Borchardi  yenerabilis  oomitis  ap.  Booqnet 
Rec.  des  Hist.  voL  x.  p.  351.  Eren  so  lale  as  the  beginning  of  the  tweliUi  cen- 
tury, the  monks  of  Ferrieres  in  the  diqcess  of  Bens  did  not  know  that  theie 
was  such  a  city  as  Toumay  in  Flanders ;  and  the  monks  of  St.  Martin  of 
Toumay,  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  Ferrisres.  A  trans- 
action in  which  they  were  both  concerned  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  hare 
some  intercourse.  The  mutual  interest  of  both  monasteries  prompted  each 
to  find  out  the  situation  of  the  other.  After  a  long  search,  which  is  partieolarly 
described,  the  discoyery  was  made  by  accident.  Hdrimannus  Abbas  de  Restan- 
ratione  St.  Martini  Tomacemds  ap.  Dacher.  Spicel.  yd.  xii.  p.  400.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  loiiddle  ages  with  respect  to  the  situation  and  geography  of 
remote  countries  was  still  more  remarkable.  The  most  ancient  geographical 
chart  which  now  remains  as  a  monument  of  the  state  of  that  aeienoe  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  is  fbund  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Chroniqne  de  St 
Depys.  ,  There  the  three  parts  of  the  ea^  then  Imown  are  so  represented,  tint 
Jerusalem  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  globe,  and  Alexandria  appeals  to  be 
as  near  to  it  as  Naaareth.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  BeUee  Lettres,  torn.  xyi.  p.  185. 
There  seem  to  haye  been  no  inns  or  houses  of  entertainmmt  lor  the  reception 
of  travellers  during  the  middle  ages.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ral.  yol.  iiL  p.  581,  &c. 
Thif  is  a  proof  of  the  litths  intercourse  which  took  place  between  diflRsfent 
nations.  Among  people  Whose  manners  are  simple,  and  who  are  seldom  yiaited 
by  strangers,  hospitality  is  a  yirtue  of  the  first  rank.  This  duty  of  hospitality 
was  ao  neoessiiry  in  that  state  of  society  which  took  place  durin|r  the  middle 
ages,  that  it  was  not  considered  as  one  of  those  virtues  which  men  may  prac- 
tise or  not,  according  to  the  temper  of  their  minds,  and  the  generosity  of  their 
hearts.  Hospitality  was  enforced  by  statutes,  and  such  as  neglected  tiiis  dvtf 
were  liable  to  punishment  Quicnnque  hospiti  venienti  lectum,  aut  fbeura 
negaverit,  trium  solidorup  inlatione  muloletur.  Leg.  Bnrgund.  tit  xxxvm. 
sect.  1.  Si  quis  homini  aliquo  pergenti  in  itinere  mansionem  vetaverH,  seza- 
ginta  soUdos  componat  in  publico.  Gapitnl.  lib.  vi.  sect  82.  This  increase  of 
the  penalty,  at  a  period  so  long  after  that  in  #hich  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians 
were  published,  and  when  tl^  state  of  sodety  was  much  improved,  is  yeiy 
remarkable.  Other  laws  of  the  same  purport  are  collected  by  Jo.  Fred.  Pdac 
Systema  Jurisprud.  G^rmanico,  Lips.  17^  p.  75.  The  laws  of  the  Slari  were 
more  rigorous  than  any  ihat  he  mentions ;  they  ordained^  ''that  the  moveables 
qf  an  inhospitable  person  should  be  confiscated,  and  his  house  burnt  They 
were  even  so  aolidtous  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  that  they  permitted 
the  landlord  to  steal  for  the  snpport  of  his  gruest**  Quod  noctu  furatus  fueris, 
eras  appone  hoepitibus.  Remm  Medeb^^oar.  lib.  viii.  a  Mat.  Jo.  Beehr. 
Lips.  1751,  p.  50.  In  consequence  of  these  laws,  or  of  the  state  of  sodety 
which  made  it  proper  to  enact  them,  hospitality  abounded  while  the  intercourse 
naong  men  was  inponsiderable,  and  secured  the  stranger  a  jund  rebeption  under 
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fW9ty  roof  where  be  choee  to  take  shelter.  This,  too,  proyes  dtailj,  that  the 
intereoune  among  men  was  raro,  for  as  soon  as  this  became  frequent,  what  was 
a  pleasure  became  a  burden,  and  the- entertaining  of  travellers  was  converted 
into  a  branch  of  commerce. 

But  the  laws  of  the  middle  ages  afibrd  a  proof  still  more  convincing  of  the 
•mall  intercourse  between  difibrent  nations^  The  genius  of  the  feudal  system, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  jealousy  which  always  accompanies  ignorance,  concurred 
io  disoooraging  strangers  from  settling  m  any  new  country.  If  a  person 
removed  from  one  province  in  a  kingdom  to  another,  he  was  bound  within  a 
year  and  day  to  acknowledge  himsefi'  the  vassal  of  the  baron  in  whose  estate 
he  settled ;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  he  became  liable  to  a  penalty ;  and  if,  at 
his  death  he  neglected  to  leave  a  certain  legacy  to  the  baron  within  whose  terri- 
tory he  had  resided,  all  his  goods  were  confiscated.  The  hardships  imposed  on 
foreigners  settling,  in  a  country,  were  still  more  intolerable.  In  mere  early 
times,  the  superior  lord  of  any  territoiy  in  which  a  foreigner  settled,  might 
•eiie  his  person,  and  reduce  him  to  servitude.  Very  striking  instxmces  x>f  mis 
occur  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The  cruel  depredations  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  ninth  century,  obliged  many  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces 
of  France  to  fly  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  instead  of  being 
received  with  that  humanity  to  which  their  wretched  condition  entitled  them, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  Both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  found  it  necessary  to  interpose^  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  barbarous 
practice.  Potgiesser.  de  Statu  Server,  lib.  i.  c.  L  f  16.  In  other  countries,  the 
laws  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces  to  reduce  such  as 
were  shipwrecked  on  their  coast  to  servittido.  Ibid,  i  17.  This  barbarous  cus- 
t6m  prevailed  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  The  practice  of  seizing  the 
goods  of  persons  who  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  of  confiscating  them  as  the 
property  of  the  lord  on  whose  manor  fney  were  thrown,  seems  to  have  been 
universal.  De  Westphaten  Monum.  inedita  Rer.  Germ.  vol.  iv.  p.  907,  &c.  et 
Du  Cange,  voc  LagamtMy  Beebr.  Rer.  Mecleb.  lib.  p.  512.  Among  the  ancient 
Welsh,  three  sorts  of  persons,  a  madman,  a  stranger,  and  a  leper,  might  be  killed 
with  impunity.  Leges  Hoel  Dda,  quoted  in  observat.  on  the  Statutes  chiefly 
the  more  ancient,  p.  22.    M  do  Lauriere  produces  several  ancient  deeds,  which 

{iroye,  that  in  different  provinces  of  France,  strangers  became  the  slaves  of  the 
ord  on  whose  lands  they  settled.  Glossaire  du  Droit  Francois,  mi,  Aubaine^ 
p.  92.  Beaumanoir  sa^s,  ^  that  there  are  several  places  in  France,  in  which,  if 
a  stranger  Bxqb  his  residence  for  a  year  and  day,  he  becomes  the  slave  of  Uie 
lord  of  the  manor.^'  Coustl  de  Beav.  ch.  46.  p.  254.  As  a  practice  so  contrary 
to  humanity  could  not  subsist  long,  the  superior  lords  found  it  necessary  to 
rest  satisfied,  instead  of  enslaving  aliens,  with  levjring  certain  annual  taxes 
upon  them,  or  imposing  upon  them  some  extraordinary  duties  or  services.  But 
when  any  stranger  died,  he  could  not  convey  his  effects  by  will ;  and  all  his 
real  as  well  as  personal  estate,  fell  to  the  king,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  barony,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  natural  heirs.  This  is  termed  in  France  Droit  D'Aubiaine* 
Fref.  de  Lauricr.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  16.  Brussel.  tom.  ii.  p.  944.  Du  Cange, 
yea  Albam,  Pasqnier  Recherches,  p.  367.  This  practice  of  confiscating  Uie 
•flfoots  of  strangers  upon  their  death  was  very  ancient.  It  is  mentioned,  though 
very  obscurely,  in  a  law  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  813.  Capitul.  Baluz.  p.  bSt^ 
f  6.  Not  only  persons  who  were  bom  m  a  foreign  country  were  subject  to  the 
Droit  D'Aubune,  but  in  some  countries  such  as  removed  iVt>m  one  dioeess  to 
another,  or  from  the  lands  of  one  baron  to'another.  Brussel,  vol.  ii.p.  947.  949. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  law  more  unfavourable  to  the  intercourse 
between  nations.  Something  similar  to  it,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  ancient 
laws  of  eveiy  kingdom  in  Europe.  With  respect  to  Italy,  see  ftfurat.  Ant  vol. 
ii.  p.  14.  As  nations  advanced  in  improvement,  this,  practice  was  gradually 
abolished.  It  is  no  small  disgrace  to  the  French  jurisprudence,  that  this  barba- 
rous inhospitable  custom  shoiUd  have  so  long  remained  among  a  people  so  highly 
etvilised. 

The  confbaion  and  outrage  which  abounded  under  a  feeble  form  of  govem- 

ment,  incapable  of  framing  or  executing  salutary  laws,  rendered  the  oommuni 

eation  between  thedifleren^  provincesof  thesame  kingdom  extremely  dangerous. 

It  appears  from  a^letter  of  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  in  the  ninth  /-entury,  that 
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IIm  tu^wajs  wer»  to  much  infested  by  banditti,  that  it  waa  neeenanr  te  te« 
rellan  to  fbrm  Uieaieelvee  into  companies  or  caraTans,  that  they  mifnt  be  sab 
fit>m  the  assaolts  of  robbers.  Bouquet  Recneil  des  Hist  voL  Tii.  p.  515.  Tha 
numerous  regolationa  published  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  same  oentory,  dia- 
eov^ered  the  fVeqnencj  of  these  disorders ;  and  such  acts  of  Ticrfeace  were  be* 
come  so  common,  that  by  many  they  were  hardly  considered  as  criminaL  For 
this  reason  the  inferior  judges,  called  oentenarii,  were  required  to  take  an  oath, 
that  they  weuld  neither  commit  ao7'  robbery  themselTes  nor  protect  snob  as 
were  ^ty  of  that  crime.  CapituL  edit  Baluz.  toI.  iL  p.  63.  68.  The  his- 
torians of  the  ninth  sad  tenth  centuries  saTe  pathetic  descriptions  of  these  dis- 
orders. Some  remaricable  passages  to  this  purpose  are  collected  t>y  Mat  Jo. 
Beehr.  Her,  Medeh,  lib,  viiL  p.  603.  They  became  so  frequent  and  audacaoos, 
that  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  unable  to  repress  them.  The 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  called  in  to  aid  it.  Councils  were  held  with  great 
solemnity,  the  bodies  of  the  samts  were  brought  thither,  and,  in  presence  of 
their  sacred  rehques,  anathemas  were  denounced  against  robbers,  and  other 
▼iolators  of  the  pubhc  peace.  Bouquet  Becueil  des  Hist.  torn.  z.  p.  360.  43L 
536.  One  of  these  forms  of  excommunication,  issued  A*  D.  988,  is  still  pre- 
served, and  is  so  singular,  and  composed  with  eloquence  of  sudi  a  peculiar 
kind,  that  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  here.  After  the 
usi^al  introduction,  and  mentioning  the  outrage  which  gave  occasion  to  the  axia- 
thema,  it  runs  thus:  ^  Obtenebrescant  ociUi  vestri,qui  ooneupiverunt ;  arescant 
manus,  qon  rapuerunt,  debilitentur  omnia  membra,  qua  adjuvemnt.  Semper 
laboretis,  nee  requiem  inveniatis,  fhictuque  vestri  laboris  priveminL  Formidetis, 
et  paveatis,  a  facie  perseqnentis,  et  Hon  penequentis  hostis,  ut  tabesoendo  defi- 
eiatis.  SH  portio  vestra  cum  juda  traditore  Domini,  in  terra  mortis  et  tone- 
brarum ;  donee  oorda  vestra  ad  satisfaetionem  plenam  convertantur. — Ne  cee- 
sant  a-  vobis  lus  maledictiones,  scelerum  vestrorum  persecutrioes,  q«amdin 
permanebkis  in  peocato  pervsaionis.    Amen,  Fiat,  Fiat."    Bouquet,  ib.  p.  517. 

Note  [30].  Page  42. 

With  reepect  to  the  progress  of  commerce  which  I  have  described,  p.  39,  it 
may  be  obsmrved,  that  ihe  Italian  states  carried  on  some  oommeroe  with  the 
cities  of  the  Greek  empire,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemafne,  and  imported 
into  their  own  country  the  rich  commodities  of  the  East  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital. 
voL  ii.  p.  882.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  Venetians  hal  opened  a  trade  with 
Alexandria  in  Eeypt  Ibid.  The  inhabitants  of  Amal^i  and  Pisa  had  like- 
wise extended  their  trade  to  the  same  ports.  MuratI  ib.  p.  884,  885.  The 
effects  of  the  Crusades  in  increasing  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  Italian 
states,  and  particulariy  that  whi<^  they  carried  on  with  the  East,  I  have  ex- 
plained, page  20.  They  not  only  imported  the  Indian  commodities  from  tbe 
£ast,  but  established  manufactures  of  curious  fabric  in  their  own  countiy. 
Several  of  these  are  enumerated  by  Muratori  in  his  Efissertations  concerning 
the  arit  and  the  tpeaoing  of  the  middle  ages.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  349.  399. 
They  made  great  progress,  particularly  in  the  manu&cture  of  sUk,  which  had 
lonff  been  peculiar  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia.  Silk  stuf&  were  of  sack 
hx^  price  in  ancient  Rome,  that  only  a  few  persons  of  the  first  rank  were  abto 
to  purchase  them.  Under  Aureliao,  A.  D.  270,  a  .pound  of  silk  was  equal  ia 
value  to  a  pound  of  gold.  Absit  nt  auro  fila  pensentur.  Libra  eniro  anri  tune 
libra  serici  fuit.  Vopiscus  in  Aureliano.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  intro- 
duced the  art  of  rearing  silk  worms  into  Greeoe,  which  rendered  the  oommoditj 
somewhat  more  plentiful,  though  still  it  was  of  such  great  value  as  to  remain 
an  article  of  luxury  or  magnificence,  reserved  <^ly  for  persons  of  the  firat  order, 
or  for  public  solenuities.  Roger  I.  king  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1 130,  carried 
off  a  number  of  artificers  in  the  silk  trade  from  Athens,  and  settling  them  in 
Palermo,  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into  his  kingdom,  firom  which  it  was 
comtnunicated  to  other  parts  of  Italy.  Oianon.  Hist  of  Naples,  b.  xL  c  7. 
This  seems  to  have  rendered  silk  so  common,  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
^urteenth  century,  s.  thouslind  citizens  4>f  Oenoa  appeared  in  one  procesaton 
clad  in  silk  robes.  Sugar  is  likewise  a  production  of  the  East  Sfune  plaata 
of  the  sugar  cane  were  brought  from  Asia ;  and  the  fijrst  attempt  to  cultivate 
tiiem  in  Sicily  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  twel^  oentory.    From 
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thence  thej  were  tnmsplaBted  into  the  southern  provinees  of  S]nun.  FVom 
8p&in  they  were  carried  to  the  Canary  and  Madeira  islee,  and  at  length  into 
the  New  World.  Ludovico  Guiociardini,  in  enumeratinc^  the  goods  imported 
into  Antwerp  about  the  year  1500,  mentions  the  sugar  which  they  received  fiwm 
Spain  and  Portugal  as  a  considerable  article.  He  describes  that  sugar  as  the 
product  of  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Islands.  Deecrit.  de  Paesi  Bassi,  p.  ]  30, 181. 
The  sugar  cane  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  before  that  time,  but  the 
oultiTation  of  it  was  not  so  improved  or  extensive  as  to  fumkh  an  artiote  of 
much  consequence  in  commerce.  In  the  middle  ages,  though  sugar  was  net 
raised  in  suck  quantities,  or  employed  for  so  many  purposes,  as  to  become  one 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  arti 
ele  in  the  commerce  of  the  Italian  states. 

These  various  commodities  with  which  the  Italiuis  furnished  th6  other  nations 
of  £urope,  pr6cured  them  a  favourable  reception  in  every  kingdom.  They 
were  estabhshed  in  France  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  most  extensive  im- 
munities. They  not  onlv  obtained  evezy  indulgence  fkvourable  to  their  com- 
merce, but  personal  rights  and  privileges  were  granted  to  them,  which  the 
natives  of  the  kingdom  did  not  enjoy.  Ordon.  tom.  iv.  p.  668.  By  a  special 
proviso,  thev  were  exempted  from  the  Droit  D'Aubaine.  Ibid.  p.  670.  As  the 
Lombards  (a  name  frequently  given  to  all  Italian  merchants  in  many  parts  of 
Europe)  engrossed  the  trade  of  every  kingdom  in  which  they  settled,  they  be- 
came masters  of  its  cash.  Money  of  course  was  in  their  hands  not  only  a  sign 
of  the  value  of  other  commodities,  but  became  an  -object  of  commerce  itself. 
They  dealt  largely  as  bankers.  In  an  ordonnance,  A.  D.  1296,  we  find  them 
sUled  mercaioru  and  eompforst.  They  carried  on  this  as  weU  as  other  branches 
of  their  conmierce  with  scmiewhat  of  that  rapacious  spirit  which  is  natural  to 
monopolizers  who  are  not  restrained  by  the  competition  of  rival  traders^  An 
absurd  opinion,  which  prevailed  in  -Ihe  middle  ages,  was,  however,  in  some 
measure  the  cause  of  their  exorbitant  demands,  and  may  be  pleaded  in  apology 
for  them.  Trade  cannot  be  carried  on  with  advantage,  unless  the  persons  who 
lend  a  sum  qf  money  are  allowed  «  certain  premium  for  the  use  of  it,  as  a 
coinpensation  for  the  risk  which  they  mn  in  permitting  another  to  traffic  with 
their  stock.  This  premium  is  fixed  by  law  in  all  commercial  countries,  and  is 
called  the  legal  interest  of  money.  But  the  Fathers  of  the  church  had  prepos- 
terously appUed  the  prohibitions  of  usury  in  Scripture  te  the  payment  of  legal 
interest,  and  condemned  it  as  a  sin.  The  schoolmen,  misled  by  Aristotle,  whose 
sentiments  they  followed  implicitly,  and  without  examination,  adopted  the  same 
error,  and  enforced  it.  Blackatone's  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  455.  Thus  the  Lombards  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  traffic  which 
was  every  where  deemed  criminal  and  odious.  They  were  liable  to  punishment 
if  detected.  They  were  not  satisfied,  therefore,  with  that  moderate  premium, 
which  they  might  have  claimed  if  their  trade  had  been  open  and  authorized  by 
law.  They  eiaoted  a  sum  proportional  to  the  danger  and  infamy  of  a  dis- 
covery. Accordingly,  we  find  that  it  was  usual  for  them  to  demand  twenty 
per  cent,  for  the  use  of  money  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Murat.  ^J^tiq.  Ital 
voL  i.  p.  893.  About  the  beginning  of  that  century,  the^  countess  of  Flanders 
was  obliged  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  pay  her  husband's  ranspm.  She  mi>- 
cured  the  sum  requisite,  either  from  Italian  merchants  or  from  Jews.  The 
lowest  interest  which  she  paid  to  them  was  above  twenty  per  cent,  and  some 
of  them  exacted  near  thirty.  Martene  and  Durand.  Thesaur.  Anecdotorum, 
Tol.  i.  p.  886.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  A.  D.  1311,  Philip  IV.  fixed  the  m- 
terest  which  might  be  legally  exacted  in  the  fiurs  of  Champagne  at  twenty  per 
cent;  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  484.  The  interest  of  moiMT  in  Arragon  was  somewhat 
lower.  James  I.,  A.  D.  1242,  fixed  it  by  law  at  esgfateen  per  cent.  Petr.  de 
Ifarca.  Marca  sxve  Limes  Hispan.  app..l433.  As  late  as  the  year  1490,  it 
appears  that  the  interest  of  money  in  rlaoentia  was  at  the  n^  of  forty  per 
eent  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  at  that  time  the  commerce  of 
the  Italian  states  was  become  considerable.  Mem<»re  Storiche  de  Placenza, 
torn.  viii.  p.  104.  Piac.  1760.  It  appears  from  Lud.  Guicciardini,  that  Chariee 
y.  had  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  m  his  dominions  in  the  Low-Countries  at 
twelve  per  cent.,  and  at  the  tiine  when  he  wrote,  about  the  year  1560,  it  wae 
«ot  uncottunon  to  eoutcl  mdre  than  that  sum.    He  complains  of  this  as  tzodM. 
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last,  and  P^**'*^  ®°^  ^^  ^'^^  effecto  both  on  agricoltare  and  commerce.  De^critt. 
di  Paeai  Baaai,  p.  172.  The  high  interest  of  money  is  alone  a  proof  that  the 
prefita  on  commeroc  were  exorUtant ;  and  that  it  was  not  earned  on  to  great 
extent. — The  Lombards  were  likewise  established  in  England  in  the  'Jiineenth 
eentory,  and  a  conaderabb  street  in  the  city  of  London  still  bears  their  name. 
They  enioyed  great  privileges,  and  cairied  on  an  extensive  commerce,  partieu« 
Urly  as  bankers.  See  Anderson^s  Chronol.  Deduction,  vol.  i.  p.  137.  160.  904. 
t31,  where  the  statutes  or  other  anthorities  which  confirm  this  are  quoted. 
But  the  chief  mart  for  Italian  commodities  was  at  Bruges.  Navigation  «-as 
then  so  imperfect  that  to  sail  from  any  port  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  return  again, 
was  a  voyage  too  great  to  be  performed  in  one  summer.  For  that  reason,  a 
magaxine  or  storehouse  half-way  between  the  commercial  cities  in  the  North, 
and  those  in  Italy,  became  necessary.  Bruges  was  pitched  upon  as  the  most 
oonvenient  station.  That  choice  introduced  vast  wealth  into  the  Low«Countries; 
Bruges  was  at  once  the  staple  for  English  wool ;  for  the  woollen  and  linen 
manufactures  of  the  Netherlands ;  for  the  naval  stores  and  other  ^Iky  com- 
modities of  the  North ;  and  for  the  Indian  commodities,  as  well  as  domestic 
productions  imported  by  the  Italian  States.  The  extent  of  its  commerce  in 
Indian  goods  with  Venice  alone,  appears  from  one  fact  In  the  year  1318, 
five  Venetian  galeasses  laden  with  Indian  commodities  arrived  at  Bruges,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  fair.  These  galeasses  were  vessels  of 
very  considerable  burden.  L.  Guic.  Descritt.  di  Paesi  Bassi,  p.  174.  Bruges 
was  the  greatest  emporium  in  all  Europe.  Blany  proofs  of  this  occur  in  the 
historians  and  records  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  But,  instead 
of  multiplying  quotations,  I  shall  refer  my  readers  to  Anderson,  voL  L  p.  12, 
137,  213,  246,  &c.  The  nature  of  this  work  prevents  me  from  entering  into 
any  more  minute  detail,  but  there  are  some  detached  facts  which  giTe  a 
high  idea  of  the  wealth  both  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  commercial  states. 
The  duke  of  Brabant  contracted  his  daughter  to  the  Black  Prince,  son  of 
Edward  III,  of  England,  A.  D.  1338,  and  gave  her  a  portion  which  we  may 
reckon  to  be  of  equal  value  with  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  present 
money.  Rymer^s  Foedero,  vol.  v.  p.  113.  John  Galeazzo  Visconti  Duke  of 
Milan  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his' daughter  and  Lionel  Duke 
of  Clarenoe,  Edward's  third  son,  A.  D.  1367,  and  granted  her  a  portion  equal 
to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money.  Rymer*8  F<£dera, 
Tol.  vi.  p.  547.  These  exorbitant  sums,  so  far  exceeding  what  was  then  granted 
b^  the  most  powerful  monarchs,  and  ^hich  appear  extraordinary  even  in 
le  present  age  when  the  wealth  of  Europe  is  so  much  increased,  must  have 
the  riches  which  flowed  into  those  coi  ~ 


\  from  the  riches  which  flowed  into  those  countries  from  their  extensirt 
and  lucrative  commerce.  The  first  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  situated  oa 
the  Baltic  sea  seems  to  have  beisn  the  herrin?  fishery ;  the  shoals  of  herrings 
frequenting  at  that  time  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  now  Tesort  to  the  British  coasts.  The  effects  of  this  fisheiy 
are  thus  described  by  an  Author  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I'he  Danes,  eart 
he,  who  were  formerly  clad  in  the  poor  garb  of  sailors,  are  now  clothed  in 
scariet,  purple,  and  fine  linen.  For  thev  abound  with  wealth  flowing  from 
their  annual  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Schonen ;  so  that  all  nations  resort  to 
them,  bringing  their  gold,  silver,  and  precious  commodities,  that  they  may  pur- 
chase herrings,  which  the  divine  bounty  bestows  upon  them.  Amoldus  Lo- 
beoensiB  ap.  Conring.  de  UrUb.  German,  t  87. 

The  Hanseatic  league  is  the  most  powerful  commereial  confederacy  knoim 
in  history.  Its  origin  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  objecte 
of  its  umon,  are  described  by  Knipschildt  Trectatus  Historico^olitico  Juridicas 
de  Juribus  Civitat.  Imper.  ub.  i.  cap.  4.  Anderson  has  mentioned  the  chief 
&cts  with  respect  to  their  commercial  progress,  the  extent  of  the  privileges 
which  they  obtained  in  different  countries,  their  successful  wan  with  sev^ 
monarehs,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  seal  with  Which  they  contended  for  those 
liberties  and  rights  without  which  it  b  impossible  to  carry  on  comroeree  to  ad- 
vantage. The  vigorous  efforts  of  a  society  of  merehants  attentive  only  to 
commercial  objects,  could  not  fail  of  difi^bsing  new  and  more  liberal  ideas 
eonceming  justice  and  order  in  every  country  of  Europe  where  they  settled. 

In  En^and,  the  progress  of  commerce  was  extremely  riow;  and  the  causes 
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of  this  are  obytoos.  During  the  Saxon  heptarchj,  EncrlaBd,  split  into  macjr 
petty  luDgdoms,  which  were  perpetually  at  variaoco  wit^  each  other ;  exposed 
to  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  Danes,  and  other  northern  pirates,  and  sunk  in 
barbarity  and  ignorance,  was  in  no  condition  to  cultivate  commeroe,  or  to  pur- 
•ue  any  system  of  useAil  and  salutary  policy.  When  a  better  prospect  began 
to  open  by  the  union  of  the.  kingdom  under  one  monarch,  the  Norman  conquest 
took  place.  This  occasioned  such  a  violent  shock,  as  well  as  such  a  sudden  and 
total  revolution  of  propertv,that  the  nation  did  not  recover  from  it  during  several 
reigns.  By  the  time  that  the  constitution  began  to  acquire  some  stability,  and  the 
English  had  so  incorporated  with  their  conquerors  as  to  become  one  oeopla,  the 
nation  engaged  with  no  less  ardour  than  imprudence  in  support  of  uie  preten* 
sions  of  their  sovereigns  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  long  wasted  its  vigour 
and  genius  in  its  wild  efforts  to  conquer  that  kingdom.  When  by  its  ill  success, 
and  repeated  disappointments,  a  period  was  at  last  put  to  this  fatal  phrensy, 
and  the  nation  beginning  to  enjpy  some  repose,  had  leisure  to  breathe  and  to 

Either  new  strength,  the  destructive  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
ancaster  broke  out,  and  involved  the  kingdom  in  the  worst  of  all  calamities. 
Thus,  besides  the  common  obstruction^  of  commerce  occasioned  by  the  nature 
of  the  feudal  government,  and  the  state  of  manners  during  the  middle  ages, 
its  progress  in  England  was  retarded  by  peculiar  causes.  Such  a  succession 
of  events  adverse  to  the  commercial  spirit  was  su^cient  to  have  checked  its 
growth,  although  every  other  circumstance  had  favoured  it.  The  English  were 
accordingly  one  of  the  last  nations  in  Europe  who  availed  themselves  of  those 
commeraal  advantages  which  wisre  natural  or  peculiar  to  their  country.  Be- 
fore the  reign  of  Eoward  U J.,  all  the  wool  of  England,  except  a  small  quantity 
wrought  into  coarse  olothsfor  home  consumption,  was  sold  to  the  Flemings  or 
Lom^ds,  and  manufactured  by  them.  Though  Edward,  A.  D.  1326,  began 
to  allure  some  of  the  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  England,  it  was  long  before 
the  English  were  capable  of  fabricating  cloth  for  foreign  markets,  and  the 
export  of  onwrought  wool  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  article  of  their  com- 
merce. Anderson  passim.  *  All  foreign'  cooMnodities  were  brought  into  England 
by  the  Lombards  or  Hanseatic  merphants.  The  Englishports  were  frequented 
by  ships  both  from  the  north  and  south  of  Europe^  and  they  tam^y  allowed 
foreigners  to  reap  all  the  profits  arising  firom  the  supply  of  their  wants.  The 
first  commercial  treaty  of  England  on  record,  is  that  with  Haquin  king  of 
Norway,  A.  D.  1217.  Anders.  voL  L  p.  108.  But  the  English  did  pot  venture 
to  trado  in  their  own  ships  to  the  Baltic  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Ibid.  151.  It  was  after  the  middle  of  the  nfUenUi,  before  they  sent 
any  ship  into  the  Mediterranean.  Ibid.  p.  177.  Nor  was  it  long  before  this 
period  that  their  vessels  began  to  visit  tl^  ports  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  But 
though  I  have  pointed  out  the  slow  progrms  of  the  English  commerce  as  a 
fact  little  attended  to,  and  yet  meriting  consideration,  the  concourse  of  foreign- 
ers to  the  ports  of  England,  together  with  the  communication  among  all  the 
different  countries  in  Europe,  which  went  on  increasing  from  the  beginnmg  of 
the  twelfth  century,  is  sufficient  to  justify  all  the  observations  and  reasonings 
in  the  text  concerning  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  state  of  manners  and 
of  society. 

Note  [31].  Page  71. 

I  HAVE  not  been  able  to  discover  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  justixa  was 
appointed.  Among  the  claims  of  the  junta  or  tmtsn  formed  against  James  I., 
A.  b.  1264,  this  was  one ;  that  the  king  should,  not  nominate  any  person  to  be 
josliza,  without  the  consent  or  approbation  of  the  ricos-hombres  or  nobles 
Zurita  Anales  de  Arragon,  vol.  i.  p.  l&O^  But  the  king  in  his  answer  to  their 
remonstrance  asserts,  ^  that  it  was  established  by  immeraori^  practice,  and 
WIS  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  king,  in  virtue  of  his 
royal  prerogative,  should  name  the  justiza.*'  Zurita,  ibid.  181.  Blanca,  656. 
From  another  passage  in  Zurita,  it  appears,  that  while  the  Arragonese  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  (he  union,  i.  e.  the  power  of  confederating  against  their  sovereign 
as  often  as  they  conceived  that  he  had  violated  any  of  their  rights  and  im- 
munities, the  justiza  was  not  only  nominated  by  the  king,  but  held  his  office 
during  the  king's  pleasure.    Nor  was  this  praotko  attended  wiih  any  bad  effects^ 
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%M  the  prirHefs  of  the  union  wfts  a  sufficient  and  effectual  check  to  any  nbotm 
of  the  rojal  prerogativo.  But  when  the  privile^  of  the  onion  was  aboliihed 
as  danferons  to  the  order  and  peace  of  societTt  it  was  agreed  that  tbe  justiza 
should  continue  in  office  during  life.  Several  kings,  however,  attemptecl  to  re- 
move  justizas  who  were  obnoxious  to  them,  and  they  sometimes  succeeded  in 
the  attempt.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  encroachment,  which  would  have 
destroyed  the  intention  of  the  institution,  and  have  rendered  the  justiza  the 
dependant  and  tool  of  the  crown,  instead  of  the  guardian  of  the  people,  a  law 
was  enacted  in  the  Cortes,  A.  D.  1442,  ordaining  that  the  justiza  should  oon- 
tinne  in  office  during  hfe,  and  should  not  be  removed  from  it  unless  by  the  an- 
thority  of  the  Cortes.  Fueros  et  Observandas  del  Reyno  de  Airag.  lib.  L  p. 
22.  By  former  laws  the  person  of  the  justiza  had  been  declared  sacred,  and 
he  Was  responsible  only  to  the  Cortes.  B>id.  p.  16.  b.  Znrita  and  Blanca,  who 
both  pubhshed  their  histories  while  the  justiza  of  Arragon  retained  the  full 
exercise  of  hb  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  have  neglected  to  explain  several 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the  office  of  that  respectable  magistrate,  because 
they  addressed  their  woiks  to  their  countrymen,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  every  particular  concerning  the  fVmctions  of  a  judge,  to  whom  they  looked 
up  as  to  the  guardian  of  their  liberties.  It  is  vain  to  consult  the  later  histo- 
rians of  Spain,  about  any  point  with  respect  to  which  the  excellent  historians 
whom  I  have  named  are  silent.  The  ancient  constitution  of  their  country  was 
overturned,  and  despotism  established  oh  the  ruin  of  its  liberties,  when  the 
writers  of  this  and  the  preceding  century  composed  their  histories,  and  on  that 
account  they  had  little  curiosity  to  know  the  nature  of  those  institotions  to 
which  their  ancestors  owed  the  enjoyment  of  fireedom,  or  they  were  afraid  to 
describe  them  with  much  accuracy.  The  spirit  with  which  Mariana,  his  con- 
tinuator  Miniana,  and  Ferreras,  write  their  histories,  is  very  different  from  that 
df  the  two  historians  of  Arragon,  from  whom  I  have  taken  my  account  of  the 
constitation  of  that  kingdom. 

Two  circumstances  concerning  the  justiza,  besides  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  are  worthy  of  observation  :  1.  None  of  the  ricoe-bombres, 
or  noblemen  of  the  first  order,  could  be  appointed  justiza.  He  was  taken  oot 
of  the  second  class  of  cavalleros,  who  seem  to  have  been  neaiiy  of  the  same 
condition  or  rank  with  |entleraen  or  commoners  in  Great  Britain.  Fueros  et 
Observane.  dei  Reyno,  &c.  lib.  i.  p.  21.  b.  The  reason  wts.  By  the  laws  of 
Arragon,  the  ricos-hombres  were  not  subiect  to  capital  pitoishment ;  bat  as  it 
was  necessary  for  the  security  of  liberty,  that  the  justiza  should  be  accountable 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him,  it  was  a 
powerful  restraint  upon  him  to  know  that  he  was  liable  to  be  punished  capitally. 
Blanco,  p.  657.  756.  Zurita,  torn.  ii.  p.  229.  Fuero^  et  Observane.  lib.  ix.  p. 
182.  b.  183.  It  appears  too,  from  many  passages  in  Zurita,  that  the  justiza 
was  appointed  to  check  the  domineering  and  oppressive  spirit  of  the  nobles,  at 
well  as  to  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  monarcn,  and  therefore  he  was  chosen 
fry) m  an  order  of  citizens  equally  interested  in  opposing  both. 

2.  A  magistrate  possessed  of  such  extensive  powers  as  the  justiza,  might 
have  exercised  them  in  a  manner  pernicious  to  the  state,  if  he  himself  had  been 
subject  to  no  control.  A  constitutional  remedy  was  on  that  account  provided 
against  this  danger.  Seventeen  persons  were  choeen  by  lot  in  each  meeting  of 
the  Cortes.  Those  formed  a  tribunal  called  the  court  of  inquisition  into  tbe 
office  of  justiza.  This  court  met  at  three  stated  terms  in  each  year.  Every 
person  had  liberty  of  complaining  to  it  of  any  iniquity  or  ne^ect  of  doty  in 
the  jastiza,  or  in  the  inferior  judges,  who  acted  in  his  name.  The  justiza  and 
his  deputies  were  called  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  The  members  of  the 
court  passed  sentence  by  ballot.  They  might  punish  by  degradation,  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  or  even  with  death.  The  law  which  erected  this  court,  and 
regulati^  the  ibrm  of  its  procedure,  was  enacted,'^  A.  D.  1461.  Zurita  Anaksy 
IV.  102.  Blanca  Comment.  Rer.  Arragon,  770.  Previous  to  this  period,  inquiiy 
was  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  justiza,  though  not  with  the  same  formality. 
Re  was,  fit»m  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
Cortes.  The  constant  dread  of  such  an  impartial  and  severe  Inquiry  into  his 
behaviour,  was  a  powerful  motive  to  the  vigilant  and  faithful  disckarge  of  his 
4nty.    A  remarkable  instance  of  the  authority  of  the  justiza  when  opposed  to 
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tfattt  of  ib^  king  ocean  in  the  jattr  1386.  By  the  constitutioa  of  ArrHf  on,  the 
eldest  son  or  neir  apparent  of  the  crown  possessed  considerable  power  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  kingdom.  Faeros  et  Obeenran.  del  Reyno  de  Arrag.  lib.  i.  p. 
16.  Peter  I V^  instigated  by  a  second  wife,  attempted  to  deprive  hu  son  of  thii^ 
and  enjoined  his  subjects  to  yield  bim^no  obedience.  The  prince  immediately 
applied  to  the  justiza ;  ^  the  safeguard  and  defence,"  says  Zurita^  ^  against  ail 
violence  and  oppression."  The  lustiza  granted  him  tlie  firmo  de  dereeho^  the 
effisct  of  which  was,  that  apon  his  giving  surety  to  appear  in  judgrment,  he 
could  not  be  deprived  of  any  immuni^  or  privilege  which  he  possesaed,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  legal  trial  before  the  justiza  and  of  a  sentence  pronounced  by 
him.  This  was  published  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  the 
proclamation  in  contradiction  to  this*  which  had  been  issued  bv  the  king,  the 
prince  continued  in  the  exercise  of  all  his  rights,  and  his  authority  was  uni* 
vwsally  recognised.    Zurita  Anales  de  Arragon,  torn,  ii  36& 

Note  [31].  Paoi  71. 

I  BAVi  been  induced,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  many  respectable 
anthois,  to  mention  this  as  the  constitutional  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  the  Arragonese  took  to  their  sovereigns.  I  must  jacknowledge,  however, 
that  I  have  not  found  this  singular  oath  in  any  Spanish  author  whom  I  have 
kad  an  opportimity  of  coosiuting.  It  is  mentioned  neither  by  Zurita,  nor 
BlaQca,nor  Argensola,  nor  Sayas,  who  were  all  historiographers  appointed  by  the 
Cortes  of  Arragon  to  record  tLbe  tr^nsaetioos  of  the  kiiuniem.  AH  these  writers 
possess  a  merit  which  is  very  rare  among  historians.  They  are  extremely  acoii« 
late  in  tracing  the  progress  m  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country.  Theif 
aiknoe  witl^  respect  to  this,  creates  some  suspicion  concerning  the  genuineness 
of  the  oath.  But  as  it  is  mentioned  by  so  many  authors  who  produce  the 
ancient  Spuiish  words,  in  which  it  is  expressed,  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
taken  it  &om  seme  writer  of  credit,  whose  works  have  not  fallen  into  my  hands. 
The  spirit  of  the  oath  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Arragpnese 
eonstitotion.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  the  learned  M.  Totze, 
pro&ssor  of  histoiy  at  Batsow  in  the  dutohy  of  Mecklenburg,  has  been  so  good 
as  to  ppint  out  to  me  a  Spanish  author  of  great  authority,  who  has  published 
the  words  of  this  oath.  It  is  Antonio  Perea,  a  native  of  Arragon,  secretary  to 
Philip  n.  The  words  of  the  oath  are,  ^  Nos,  que  valemus  tanto  oomo  vos,  os 
hazemos  nuestro  Rey  y  Segnor,  con  tal  que  nos  guardeys  nuestros  fueros,  y 
Ubertades,  y  si  No,  No."  I^  Obeas  y  Reladones  de  Ant  Perez.  8vo.  par  Juan 
de  U  Planche  1631,  p.  143. 

The  privilege  of  union,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  and 
aUttded  to  in  the  text,  is  indeed  one  of  the  meet  singular  which  could  take 
place  in  a  r^nlar  government,  and  the  oath  that  I  have  quoted  expresses  nothing 
move  than  this  oonstitutlonal  privilege  entitled  the  Arragonese  to  perform.  U 
the  king  or  his  ministers  violated  any  of  the  laws  or  immunities  of  the  Arra» 
gonese»  and  did  not  grant  immediate  redress  in  eonsequence  of  their  represen- 
tations and  remonstrances,  the  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  or  Rieo9'hombrt  ds 
Wflhiro,  ei  de  mesnada^  the  equestrian  ordeK  or  the  nobility  of  the  second  class, 
sailed  Hidalgoe  et  Ii^kneiones^  together  with  the  magistrates  of  cities,  might, 
either  in  the  Cortes,  or  in  a  voluntary  assembly,  join  in  union,  and  binmng 
themselves  by  mutual  oaths  and  the  exchange  of'^hostages  to  be  ftithfiil  to  each 
other,  .they  might  require  the  king,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  this 
body  corporate,  to  grant  them  redress.  If  the  king  refnsed  to  comply  with 
their  request,  or  took  arms  in  order  to  oppose  thesi,  they  might,  in  virtue  of 
the  privilm  of  union,  instantly  withdraw  their  alleffiance  fit>m  the  king,  refuse 
to  acknow&d^  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  proceed  to  elect  another  monaroh; 
Bor  did  they  mcur  any  guilt,  or  become  liable  to  any  proeeoution  on  that  ac- 
eomit.  Blanca.  Com.  lUr.  Arrag.  661.  669.  This  union  did  not  resemble  the 
eonftderaeies  in  others  feudal  kingdoms.  It  was  a  constitutional  association, 
lawhidi  legal  privileges  were  vested,  which  issued  its  mandates  under  a  common 
seaU  and  proceeded  in  all  its  operations  bv  regular  and  ascertained  fcrms. 
This  dangerous  right  was  not  only  claimed  but  exercised.  In  the  year  1287, 
the  Arragonese  formed  a  union  in  opposition  to  Alfonso  III.,  and  obliged  that 
king  not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands^  but  to  ratify  a  privilege  mi  fiUal 
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to  tho  powor  of  the  crown.  Z^ta  Anales,  torn.  i.  p.  322.  In  thB  year  1347, 
a  union  was  formed  against  Peter  IV.  with  eqaal  soooess,  and  a  new  ratifies* 
tion  of  the  priTileg;e  was  extorted.  Zorita,  torn.  ii.  p.  SXXt.  But  eoon  after, 
the  kinf  having  defeated  the  leaders  of  the  onion  in  hattle,  the  priTik^  of 
union  was  finally  abrogated  in  the  Cortes,  and  all  the  laws  or  records  nHiidi 
contained  an?  confirmation  of  it  were  cancelled  or  destroyed.  The  Jong,  in 
presence  of  the  Cortes,  called  for  the  act  whereby  he  had  ratified  the  union, 
and  having  wounded  his  hand  with  his  poniard,  he  held  it  above  the  record, 
^  that  privilege,^  says  he,  '•^  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  kingdom,  and  so  in- 
iurious  to  royalty,  should  be  efiaced  with  the  blood  of  a  king."  Zurita,  torn, 
li.  p.  229.  The  law  abolishing  the  union  is  published.  Fueros  et  Observane. 
lib.  ix.  p.  178.  From  that  period  the  iustlza  became  the  constitutional  guardian 
of  public  liberty,  and  his  power  and  jurisdiction  occasiooed  none  of  those  vio^ 
lent  convulsions  which  the  tumultuary  privilege  of  the  union  was  apt  to  pro- 
duce. The  constituti<m  of  Arragon,  however,  still  remained  extremely  uee. 
One  source  of  this  liberty  arose  from  the  early  admission  of  the  representatives 
of  the  cities  into  the  Cortes.  It  seems  probable  firom  Zurita,  that  burgesses 
were  constituent  members  of  the  Cortes  firom  its  first  institution.  He  mentioos 
a  meeting  of  Cortes,  A.  D.  1133,  in  which  the  wocwndores  de  la$  €mdade$$ 
friUoM  were  present.  Tom.  i.  p.  61.  This  is  the  constitutional  language  in 
which  their  presence  is  declared  in  the  Cortes,  after  the  journals  of  that  court 
Were  regularly  kept.  It  is  probable,  that  a  historian  so  aoonrate  as  Zurita 
would  not  have  used  these  words,  if  he  had  pot  taken  them  from  some  authen- 
tic record.  It  was  more  than  a  eentury  after  this  period  before  the  representa<^ 
three  of  cities  formed  a  constituent  part  in  the  supreme  assouiMies  of  the  other 
European  nations.  The  free  spirit  of  the  Arragonese  government  is  consiHen« 
ous  in  many  particulars.  The  Cortes  not  only  opposed  the  attempts  of  their 
kings  ta  increase  their  revenue,  or  to  extend  their  prero^tive,  but  they  oUimed 
rights  and  exercised  powers  which  will  appear  extraordinary  eren  in  a  ooontiy 
accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  In  the  vear  1286,  the  Cortes  daimcd 
ihe  privilege  of  naming  the  members  of  the  king's  council  and  the  officers  of 
his  household,  and  they  seem  to  have  obtained  it  for  some  time.  Zurita,  torn, 
i.  p.  303.  307.  It  was  the  ]irivilege  of  the  Cortes  to  name  the  officeis  who 
commanded  the  troops  raised  by  Uieir  authority.  This  seems  to  be  evident 
from  a  passage  in  Zurita.  When  the  Cortes,  in  the  year  1503,  raised  a  body  of 
troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  it  passed  an  act  empowering  the  king  to  name 
the  officers  who  should  command  them,  Zurita,  torn.  v.  p.  274 ;  whidi  plainly 
implies  that,  without  this  warrant,  it  did  not  belong  to  him  in  yirtoe  of  lus 
prerogative.  In  the  Fueros  et  Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Arragon,  two  general 
declarations  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Arragonese  are  published ;  the 
one,  in  the  reign  of  Pedro  I.,  A.  t>.  1283;  the  other,  in  that  of  James  IL,  A 
D.  1325.  They  are  of  such  a  length,  that  I  cannot  insert  them ;  but  it  is  eri- 
dent  fVom  these,  that  not  only  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  but  the  rights  of 
the  people,  personal  as  well  as  pblitical,  were,  at  that  period,  more  extensive 
and  be{ter  understood  than  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe.  Lib.  1.  p.  7.  9.  The 
oath  by  which  the  king  bound  himself  to  observe  those  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  was  very  solemn.  Ibid.  p.  14.  b.  &  p.  15.  The  Cortes  of  Arragon 
discovered  not  only  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  which  are  peculiar  to  free  states, 
in  guarding  the  essential  parts  of  the  constitution,  but  they  were  eonipuloosly 
attientive  to  observe  the  most  minute  forms  and  ceremonies  to  whidi  they  wers 
accustomed.  According  to  the  established  laws  and  customs  of  Arragon,  no 
foreigner  had  liberty,  to  enter  the  hall  in  which  the  Cortes  assembled.  Feidt- 
nand,  in  the  year  1481,  appointed  his  queen,  Isabella,  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
while  he  was  absent  during  the  course  of  the  campaign.  The  law  required 
that  a  regent  should  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  presence  of  the  Cortes ;  but 
as  IsabeUa  was  a  foreigner,  before  she  could  be  admitted,  the  Cortes  thought 
it  necessary  to  pass  an  act  autborixing  4he  sergeaat  •porter  to  open  the  door  of 
the  hall,  and  to  allow  her  to  enter ;  ^^  so  attentive  were  they  (says  Zurita)  to 
observe  their  laws^  and  forms,  even  such  as,  may  seem  most  minute.**  Tom. 
iv.  p.  313. 

The  Arragonese  were  no  less  solicitous  to  secure  the  personal  rights  or  indi- 
viduals, than  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  oonstitutaon ;  and  the  spirit  of 
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iBtoir  sUtate*  with  respect  to  both  was  equally  fiber&l.  Two  facts  relatiye  to  thii 
BBatter  merit  observation.  By  an  express  statute  in  the  year  1335,  it  w^ 
declared  to  be  aniawfiil  to  put  any  native  Arragonese  to  tne  torture.  If  h^ 
oouid  not  be  convicted  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  he  was  instantly  absolvtdd. 
Znrita,  tom.  ii.  p.  66.  Znrita  records  the  reflation  with  the  satisfaction 
natural  to  an  historian,  when  he  contemplates  the  humanity  of  his  countrymen. 
He  compares'  the  laws  of  Arrapron  to  those  of  Rome,  as  both  exempted  citizens 
itod  freemen  from  such  ignonunious  and  cruel  treatment,  and  had  recourse  id 
it  only  in  the  trial  of  slaves.  Zurita  had  reason  to  bestow  such  an  encomianf 
o«i  tlie  laws  of  his  country.  Torture  was  at  that  time  permitted  bv  the  laws'  of 
e^ry  other  nation  in  £urope.  Even  in  England,  from  which  the  mild  spitH 
of  legislation  has  long  banished  it,  torture  was  not,  at  that  time,  unknown 
Observations  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the  more  ancient,  &c.  p.  66. 

The  other  frict  diows,  that  the  same  spirit  which  inlSuenced  the'legislatdk^ 
pievailed  among  the  people.  In  the  year  1485,  the  religious  zeal  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  prompted  them  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  Arraffon.  Though 
the  Arragonese  were  no  less  superstitibusly  attached  than  the  other  SpaniardtfT 
to'the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  no  less  desirous  to  root  out  the  seeds  of  error 
attd  of  herosy  which  the  Jews  and  Moo;v  had  scattered,  yet  they  took  arms* 
a^inst  the  inquisitors,  murdered  the  chief  inquisitor,  and  long  opposed  thW 
establishment  of  that  tribunal.  The  reason  which  they  gave  for  their  condubt 
was.  That  the  mode  of  trial  in  the  inquisition  was  inconsistent  with  liberty! 
Tbe  criminal  was  not  confronted  with  the  witnesses,  he  was  not  acquainted* 
wHh  what  they  deposed  against  him,  he  was  subjected  to  torture,  and  the  goods 
o§  persons  condemned  were  confiscated.    Zurita  Anales,  tom.  iv.  p.  341. 

The  form  of  goverhment  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  principality  of  Catk- 
IdBia,  which  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Arragon,  was  likewise  extremely' 
Ikyourable  to  liberty.  T(ie  Valencians  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  xaiion  in  thd' 
sataie  manner  with  the  Arragonese.  But  they  had  no  magistrate  re&embling  the' 
Jostiza.  The  Catalonians  were  no  less  jealous  of  their  Gberties  than  the  two* 
other  nations,  and  no  less  bold  in  asserting  them.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for 
illustrating  the  following  history  to  enter  into  any  farther  detail  concerning  tbe 
^•eaBaritiet  in  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms. 

Norm  [33].  Paoi  72. 

1  VAVB  searched  in  rain  among  the  historians  of  Castile  for  such  information 
p#  might  enable  me  to  trace  the  progress  of  laws  and  government  in  Castile,  ct 
16^  explain  the  nature  of  the  constitution  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy 
irtierewith  I  have  described  the  political  state  of  Arragon.  It  is  manifest  not 
only  fVom  tiie  historians  of  Castile,  but  fh>m  its  ancient  laws,  particularly  tho 
Fncro  Juz^,  that  its  monarchs  were  originally  elective.  Ley,  2.  5.  8.  They 
were  chosen  by  the  bishops,  the  nobility,  and  the  people,  ibid.  It  appears  from 
the  same  venerable  code  of  liiws,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Castilian  monarchs 
w%M  extremely  limited.  Villaldiego,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fuoro  Jnzgo, 
produces  many  facts  and  authorities  in  confirmation  of  both  these  particulars. 
Dr.  Geddes,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Spanish  literature,  complains  that 
he  could  find  no  author  who  save  a  distinct  account  of  ,the  Cortes  or  supreme 
assembly  of  the  nation,  or  who  described  the  manner  in  which  it  was  held,  or 
mention  the  precise  number  of  members  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  it.  He  pro- 
daces,  however,  fh>m  Gil  Gonzales  d'Avila,  who  published  a  history  of  Henry 
11^  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  town  of  Abula,  reqniring  it  to  choose  represen- 
ta^ves  to  appear  in  the  Cortos  which,  he  called  to  meet,  A.  D.  1390.  From  this' 
y0B  learn,  that  prelates,  dukes,  marquisses,  the  roasters  of  the  three  military 
orders,  condes  and  ricos-hombres  were  required  to  attend.  These  composed  tlie 
bodies  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  which  formed  two  members  of  the  lensla' 
tare.  The  cities  which  sent  members  to  that  meeting  of  the  Cortes  were  rorty 
eight.  The  number  of  representatives  (for  the  cities  had  right  to  chooflir' 
more  or  ieweit  according  to  their  respective  dignity)  amounted  to  a  hundred  and'' 
twenty-five.  Geddes' Miscellaneous  Tracts,  vol.  i.  331.  Zurita  having  ooea«' 
ikm  to  mention  the  Cortes  which  Ferdinand  hold  at  Tore,  A.  D.  1505,  in  ordef  * 
t0  Mcnre  fbr  himself  the^  government  of  Castile  after  the  death  of  Isabella^ 
fveords,  with  his  usual  aooaracy,  *he  names  of  the  members  present,  Mndidf 

Vol.  U.— 71  ^ 
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th«  cities  which  they  repretented.  From  that  Uet  it  appears,  that  onlj  eightest 
cities  had  deputies  in  thb  assembly.  Anales  de  Airafon,  torn.  Ti.  p.  3^  What 
was  the  occasion  of  this  great  difference  in  the  number  of  cities  represented  in 
these  two  meetings  of  the  Cortes,  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

NoTK  [34].  Pack  73. 

A  oacAT  part  of  the  territory  in  Spain  was  engrossed  by  the  nobility.  L. 
Ifarinaus  Siculus,  who  composed  ^is  treatise  De  Rebus  Hispanic  du;ing  the 
feign  of  Charles  V.  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  together  with 
the  yearly  rent  of  their  estates.  According  to  his  account,  which  he  affirms 
was  OS  accurate  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  admit,  the  sum  total  of  U» 
annual  revenue  of  their  lands  amounted  to  one  million  four  hundred  and  eigh^ 
two  thousand  ducats.  If  we  make  allowance  for  the  great  diflTerence  in  the 
Talue  of  money  in  the  fifUenth  century  from  that  which  it  now  bears,  and  oon- 
nder  that  the  catalogue  of  Marinosus  includes  only  the  TUuiadoi^  or  nobility 
whose  families  were  distinguished  by  some  honorary  title,  their  wealth  must 
appear  very  great.  L.  Marineeus  ap  Scliotti  Scriptores  Hispan.  voL  i.  p.  323. 
The  commons  of  Castile,  i'  ^>^ir  contests  with  the  crown,  which  I  shall  here- 
after relate,  complain  of  the  .  xtensive  property  of  the  nobility  as  extremely 
pernicious  to  the  kingdom.  In  one  of  their  manifestoes  they  assert,  that  from 
Valladolid  to  St.  Jago  in  Gallicia,  which  was  a  hundred  leagues,  the  crown 
did  not  possess  more  than  three  villages.  All  the  rest  belonged  to  the  nobility, 
and  could  be  subjected  to  no  pubUc  burden.  Sandov.  Vida  del  Emperor  Call. 
V.  vol.  L  p.  42^  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  authors  quoted  by  Bova^ 
diUa,  that  these  extensive  possessions  were  bestowed  upon  the  rioM-Aom^ret, 
kidaigot^  and  cavaUeroi^  by  the  kings  of  Castile,  in  reward  for  the  asststanos 
which  they  had  received  from  them  in  expelling  the  Moors.  They  Ukewiss 
obtained  bv  the  same  means  a  considerable  influence  in  the  cities,  many  of  which 
anciently  depended  upon  the  nobility.  Politica  para  Corregidorea.  Amh.  1750. 
foL  vo).  i.  440.  443. 

NoTB  [35].  Paok  74. 

I  HAVE  been  able  to  discover  nothing  certain,  as  I  observed  in  Note  18,  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  communities  or  free  cities  in  Spain.  It  is  probable  that 
as  soon  as  the  considerable  towns  were  recovered  from  the  Moors,  the  inhabit^ 
ants  who  6xed  their  residence  in  them,  being  persons  of  distinction  and  credit, 
'  had  all  the  privileges  of  municipal  government  and  jurisdiction  conferred  opon 
them.  Many  striking  proofs  occur  of  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  power  of  the 
Spanish  cities.  Hieronymus  Paulus  wrote  a  description  of  Barcelona  in  the 
year  1491,  and  compares  the  dimensions  of  the  town  to  that  of  Naples,  and  the 
elegance  of  its  buildings,  the  variety  of  its  manufactures,  and  the  extent  of  its 
commerce,  to  Florence.  Ilieron.  raulus  ap.  Schottum  Script.  HisU  iL  844. 
Marinssus  describes  Toledo  as  a  large  and  pojpulous  city.  A  great  number  of 
its  inhabitants  were  persons  of  quality  and  of  illustrious  rank.  Its  commerce 
was  great.  It  carried  on  with  great  activity  and  success,  the  manufactures  ^ 
silk  and  wool ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  employed  in  these  two  brancfasi 
of  trade,  amounted  nearly  to  ten  thousand.  Marin,  ubi  supr.  p.  308.  ^  I  know 
no  city  ,^' says  he,  ^^that  I  would  prefer  to  Valladolid  ^r  elegance  and  splendour.* 
Ibid.  p.  31^.  We  may  form  some  estimate  of  its  populousness  fh>m  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  The  citizens  having  taken  arms  in  the  year  1516,  in  order 
to  oppose  a  measure  concerted  by  cardmal  Ximcnes,  they  mustered  in  the  city, 
and  m  the  territory  which  Wlonged  to  it,  thirty  thousand  fight^ig  men.  Sandov. 
Vida  del  Emper.  Carl.  V.  torn.  i.  p.  81.  The  manufactures  carried  on  in  the 
towns  of  Spain,  were  pot  intended  merely  for  home  consumptioD,  they  wcfe 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  their  commerce  was  a  considerable  sourco  of 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  The  maritime  laws  of  Barcelona  are  the  foonda* 
tion  of  mercantile  jurisprudence  in  modem  times,  as  the  Leges  Rhodi»  weie 
among  the  ancients.  All  the  conunerdal  states  in  Italy  adopted  th^e  lawt  ^ 
regulated  their  trade  according  to  them.  Sandi  Storia  Civile  Veneziani,  voL  ii. 
9^.  It  appears  from  severu  ordonnances  of  the  kings  of  France,  that  the 
merchants  of  Arragon  and  Castile  were  received  on  uie  same  footing,  and 
admitted  to  the  same  privileges  with  those  of  Italy.    Ordonnances  des  Rots, 
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4BCe.  Una.  li.  p.  136.  itL  M6.  504.  635.  Cities  In  each  a  flouriBhinfir  statd 
became  a  roapectable  part  of  the  society,  and  were  entitled  to  a  ccmsiderable  share 
in  the  legislature.  The  magistrates  of  Barcelona  aspired  to  the  highest  honour 
a  Spanim  subject  can  enjoy,  that  of  being  covered  in  the  presence  of  their 
•overeign,  and  of  being  treated  as  grandees  of  the  kingdom.  Origin  de  la 
4ignidaui  de  Grande  de  Castilla  por  Don  Alonsd  -Carillo.    Madr.  1657.  p.  18. 

NoTB  [36].  Pace  76. 

TnB  militarj  order  of  St.  Jago,  the  most  honourable  and  opulent  of  the  three 
Spanish  orders,  was  instituted  about  the  year  1170.  The  bull  of  confirmation 
by  Alexander  III.  is  dated  A.  D.  1176.  At  that  time  a  considerable  part  of 
Spain  still  remained  under  subjection  to  the  Moors,  and  the  whole  country  was 
much  exposed  to  depredations  not  only  of  the  enemy,  but  of  bandittL  It  is  no 
wonder  then,  that  an  institution,  the  object  of  which  watf  to  oppose  th^  enemies 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  restrain  and  punish  those  wfad  disturbed  the  pub- 
lic peacSe,  should  be  extremely  popular,  and  meet  with  general  encouragement. 
The  wealth  and  power  of  the  order  became  so  great,  that  according  to  one 
historian,  the  grand  master  of  St  Jago  was  the  person  in  Spain  of  greatest 
power  and  dignity  nejt  to  the  king.  ^1.  Anton.  Nebrissensis,  ap.  Schott. 
Script.  Hist.  i.  812.  Another  historian  observes,  that  the  order  possessed  every 
thing  in  Castile  th&t  a  king  Would  most  desire  to  obtain.  2!urita  Anales,  v.  !22. 
The  knights  took  the  vows  of  obedience,  of  poverty,  and  of  conjugal  chastity. 
By  the  former  they  were  bound  implicitly  to  obey  the  commands  of  their 
grand  master.  The  order  could  bring  into  the  field  a  thousand  men  at  arms. 
^1.  Ant.  Nebres.  p.  813.  If,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  these  men  at  arms 
were  accompanied  with  horses,  as  was  usual  in  that  age,  this  was  a  formidable 
body  of  cavalry.  There  belonged  to  this  order,  eightv-four  commanderies,  and 
two  hundred  priories  and  other  benefices.  Dissertations  sur  la  Chevalerie  par 
Hon.  de  St.  Marie,  p.  262.  It  is  obvious  how  formidable  to  his  sover^gn  the 
command  of  these  troops,  the  administration  of  such  revenues,  and  the  disposal 
of  so  manv  offices,  must  have  rendered  a  subject.  The  other  two  orders, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Jago  in  power  and  wealth,  were  nevertheless  very 
considerable  fraternities.  When  the  conquest  of  Grenada  deprived  the  knights 
of  St.  Jago  of  those  enemies  against  whom  their  zeal  was  originally  diredted, 
»»iperstition  fotmd  out  a  new  object,  in  defence  of  which  they  engaged  to  employ 
their  conrase.  To  their  usual  oath,  they  added  the  following  clause :  **  We  d^ 
swear  to  b^eve,  to  maintain,  and  to  contend  in  public  and  in  private,  that  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  our  Lady,  was  conceived  without  the  stain 
•f  original  sin.** — This  addition  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Honore  de  St  Marie  Dissertations,  &c.  p.  263. — Nor  is  such  a  singu- 
lar engagement  peculiar  to  the  order  of  St.  Jago.  The  members  of  the  second 
military  order  in  Spain,  that  of  Calatrava,  equally  zealous  to  employ  their 
prowess  in  defence  of  the  honours  of  the  bles&ed  Virgin,  have  likewise  pro- 
fessed themselves  her  true  knights.  Their  vow,  conceived  in  terms  more  theo- 
logically accurate  than  that  of  St  Jago,  may  afford  some  amusement  to  an 
English  reader.  ^  I  vow  to  God,  to  the  Grand  Master,  and  to  you  who  here 
represent  his  person,  that  now,  and  for  ever,  I  will  maintain  and  contend,  that 
the  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  our  Lady,  was  conceived  without  original 
fdn,  and  never  incurred  the  pollution  of  it ;  but  that  in  the  moment  of  her 
happy  conception,  and  of  the  union  of  her  soul  with  her  body,  the  Divine 
Grace  prevented  and  preserved  her  from  original  guilt,  by  the  merits  of  the 
passion  and  death  of  Chriet  our  Redoemeis  her  future  son,  foreseen  in  the  Divine 
Council,  by  which  she  was  truly  redeemed,  and  by  a  more  noble  kind  of  redemp- 
tion than  any  of  the  children  of  Adam.  In  the  belief  of  this  truth,  ai«d  in 
maintaining  the  honour  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  through  the  strength  of 
Almighty  &od,  I  will  live  and  will  die.**  Definiciones  de  la  Orden  de  Calatrava^ 
oonforme  al  C*tpitulo  General  en  1652,  fbl.  Madr.  1748,  p.  153.  Though  the 
ohurch  of  Rome  hath  prudentlv  avoided  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception,  and  the  two  great  monastic  orders  of  St  Dominic  and 
St  Francis  have  espoused  oppo«ite  opinions  eoncoming  it,  the  Spaniards  are  such 
ardent  champions  for  the  honour  of  the  Virgin,  that  when  the  present  king  of 
Spain  institnted  a  new  military  order  in  the  y6ar  1771,  in  commemoration  of 
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the  birth  of  h»  grmndaoo,  hm  put  it  under  the  immeiiiatB  protection  of  tke  mMf 
HoLj  Mary  in  the  mjeteiy  of  her  immaculate  conception.  Conetitalionoii  di 
la  Real  j  distinguida  Orden.  Eapanola  de  Carloa  HI.  p.  7.  To  undertake  tht 
defence  of  the  Virgin  Mary*a  honour,  had  such  a  reaemblance  to  thai  ipeeiei 
of  refined  gallantry,  which  was  the  original  object  of  chivalry,  that  the  led 
with  which  the  miutary  orden  bound  themeelvea,  by  a  aolamn  row,  to  deSani 
it,  was  worthj  of  a  true  knight  in  those  ages,  when  the  spirit  of  the  institutioB 
sobsiited  in  mil  yigour.  But  in  the  present  age,  it  must  excite  some  surprise 
to  see  the  institution  of  an  illustrious  order  connected  with,  a  dooCnne  eo  ex* 
travagant  and  deetituta  of  any  foundation  in  scriptuie* 

Note  [37].  Page  76. 

I  HATK  frequently  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  defects  in  polke  donag 
the  middle  ages,  occasioned  bv  the  feebleness  of  govenunent,  and  ihb  want  of 
proper  subordination  among  the  different  ranks  of  men.  I  have  obsuired  in  a 
former  Note,  that  this  greatly  intiorrnpted  the  intercourse  botweim  nations,  and 
even  between  different  ^aces  in  the  same  kingdom.  The  description  wbieh 
the  Spanish  historians  give  of  the  frequency  of  rapine,  and  murder,  and  eiveiy 
act  of  violence,  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  are  amaxing,  and  preseat  to  us 
the  idea  of  a  society  but  little  removed  from  the  disorder  and  turbulence  of  that 
which  has  been  called  a  state  of  nature.  Zurita  Anales  de  Ajzag .  i.  175.  JEL 
Ant.  Nebrissensis  rer.  a  Ferdin.  gestar^  Hist.  ap.  Sehottum,  iL  849.  llioagk 
the  excess  of  these  disorders  rendered  the  institution  of  the  SanU  HermatuUd 
necessary,  great  care  was  taken  at  first  to  ayoid  giviof .  any  offenoe  or  alarm  to 
the  nobility.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  judgps  of  the  Hermandad  was  ej^««s8ly 
confined  to  crimes  which  violated  the  public  peaoe^  All  otbsr  o&ooee  weve 
left  to  the  cognixance  of  the  ordinary  judges.  If  a  person  was  guilty  of  th* 
most  notoriops  perjury,  in  any  trial  before  a  judge  of  the  HewMindM,  na  oooM 
not  punish  him,  but  was  obliged  to  remit  the  case  to  the  ordinary  judge  of  the 
place.  Commentaria  in  Regies  Hispan.  Conatitttt»  per  Alph.  de  Axevedo,  pars 
V.  p.  220,  &c.  fol.  Duaoi,  1612.  Notwithstanding  these  restrietiofns,  the  barons 
were  early  sensible  how  much  the  establishment  of  the  Hennmndad  would  en* 
croach  on  their  jurisdiction.  In  Castile  some  opposition  was  made  to  the  in- 
stitution ;  but  Ferdinand  had  the  address  to  obtain  the  oensent  of  the  Coosix* 
ble  to  the  introduction  of  the  Hermandad  into  that  part  of  the  kaigdom  where 
his  estate  lay ;  and  by  that  means,  sis  well  as  the  popularity  of  the  intitntioni 
he  surmounted  every  obstacle  that  stood  in  its  way.  £1.  Ant.  Nohriassn.  851. 
In  Arragon,  the  nobles  combined  against  it  with  greater  spirit ;  and  Ferdinand 
though  he  supported  it  with  vigour,  was  obliged  to  mako  some  ooncaanens,  m 
order  to  reconcile  them.  Zurita  Anales  de  Arrag.  iv.  358L  The  power  wok 
revenue  of  the  Hermandad  in  Castile  seems  to  havo  been  very  great.  FMi- 
nand,  when  preparing  for  the  war  against  the  Moors  in  Granada,  required  of 
the  Hermandad  to  tumish  him  sixteen  thousand  beasts  of  btirdea,  togelbv 
with  eight  thousand  men  to  coaduot  them,  and  he  obtained  what  be  deaaanded. 
i£l.  Ant.  Nebrisa.  881.  The  Hermandad  has  been  found  to  be  of  so  much  u» 
in  preserving  peace,  and  restraining  or  detecting  crimes,  that  it  is  stiU  coatkuied 
in  Spain ;  but  as  it  is  no  longer  necessary  either  for  moderating  the  power  ef 
the  nobility,  or  extending  that  of  the  orown,  the  vigour  add  avthority  of  the 
illstit^tiofl  diminishes  gradually. 

Note  £38].  Page  77. 

NaTViNO  is  more  common  among  antiquaries,  and  there  is  not  a  noraoepiolHi 
spuroe  of  error,  thab  to  decide  concerning  the  institutions  and  manners  of  past 
ages,  by  the  forms  and  ideas  which  prevail  in  their  own  times*  The  Fimls 
lawyers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries^  having  found  their  sove- 
reigns  in  possession  of  absolute  power,  seem  to  think  it  a  duty  ino«mb«it  <m 
them  to  maintain  that  such  unbounded  authority  belonged  to  the  crown  hi 
every  period  of  their  monarchy.  ^  The  govemmeBt  of  France,'*  says  hL  de 
Real  very  gravdy,  <*  is  purely  monarchical  at  this  day,  as  it  was  from  the  be- 
ginning.  Our  kings  were  absolute  originally  as  they  are  at  present.*'  Seienoe- 
du  Govemement,  torn.  ii.  p.  31.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  eoneeive  twe- 
8|at«ff  of  civil  aooif  ty  more  unlike  to  each  othec,<ihaa;  that  of  the  fWndi  nalm 
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anOer  Cloris,  tnd  that  nndor  hevna  XV.  -It  10  AvMsentfrom  the  oodei  of  1al?t 
of  the  variooi  tribes  which  settled  in  Oaul  and  the  countHeiB  adtacent  to  it, 
sj  well  as  from  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Toots,  and  other  earhr  anBalisti, 
that  among  all  these  people  the  form  <^  government  was  extremMy  mde  aad 
simple,  and  that  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  acquire  the  first  ttidiiDents  of  that 
order  and  police  whioh  are  necessary  in  extenshre  societies.  The  king  or  leader 
had  the  command  of  soldiers  or  companions  who  followed  his  standard  from 
choice,  not  by  constraint  I  have  produced  the  clearest  evidence  of  this.  Note 
6.  An  event  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  lib:  iv.  c.  14,  affords  the  most  strikiB|f 
proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  early  French  kings  on  the  sentiment  and  incli- 
nation of  theb  people.  Clotaire  I.,  having  marched  at  the  head  of  his  anhy, 
in  the  year  553,  against  the  Saxons,  that  people,  intimidated  at  his  approaok, 
sued  for  peace,  and  offered  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  offended  monarch.  Clo- 
taire was  willing  to  dose  with  what  they  proposed.  But  his  army  insisted  to 
be  led  forth  to  battle.  The  king  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  them 
to  accept  of  what  the  Saxons  were  ready  to  pay.  The  Saxons,  in  order  to 
•both  them,  iiicreased  their  original  offer.  The  kmg  renewed  his  solicitations: 
but  the  army  enraged,  rushed  upon  the  king,  tore  his  tent  in  pieces,  dragged 
him  out  of  it,  and  would  have  slain  him  on  the  spot,  if  he  had  not  consented 
to  lead  them  instantly  against  the  enemy. 

If  the  early  monarchs  of  Frandis  possessed  such  limited  authority,  even  while 
at  the  head  of  their  army,  their  prerogative  during  peace  will  be  found  to  be  still 
more  confined.  They  ascended  the  throne  not  by  any  hereditary  right,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  their  subjects.  In  order  to  avoid  an  un- 
necessary number  of  quotations,  I  refer  my  readers  to  Hottomanni  Francogallia, 
eap.  vi.  p.  47.  edit.  1573,'  where  they  will  find  the  fullest  proof  of  this  from 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Amoinus,  and  the  most  authentio  historians  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kinffs.  The  efl«ct  of  this  election  was  not  to  invest  them  with  absolute 
power.  Whatever  related  to'  the  general  weffare  of  the  nation,  was  submitted 
to  public  deliberation,  and  determined  by  the  soflfttLge  of  the  people,  in  the  an- 
nual assembfies  called  Les  Champs  de  Mars  and  Les  Champs  de  Mai.  These 
assemblies  were  called  Champt^  because,  according  to  the  custom  of  aH  the 
barbarous  nations,  they  were  held  in  the  open  air,  in  some  plain  capable  of  con- 
taining the  vast  number  of  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present.  Jo.  Jac.  ' 
Sorberus  de  Comitus  veterum  Germanorum,  vol.  i.  Md,  Sic^  They  were  de- 
nominated Champs  de  Mars  and  de  Mai,  from  the  montiM  in  which  they  were 
held.  Every  free  man  seems  to  have  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  these  assem- 
blies. Sorbems,  ibid,  f  133,  Sic.  The  ancient  annals  of  the  Franks  describe 
the  persons  who  were  present  in  the  assemblv  held  A.  D.  788,  in  these  words : 
**  In  placito  Ingelheimensi  conveniunt  pontifices,  majores,  minores,  sacerdotes, 
reguli,  duces,  comites,  prafecti,  cives,  oppidani,"  Apud  Sorber.  sect  304. 
^  There  every  thing  that  concerned  the  happiness  of  their  country,'*  says  an 
ancient  historian,  ^  every  thing  that  could  be  of  benefit  to  the  Franks,  was 
considered  and  enjoined.**  Fredegarius  ap.  Du  Cange  Glosssr.  voc.  Campus 
Martii.  Clotharius  II.  describes  die  business,  and  acknowledges  the  authority 
of  these  assemblies.  "  Th^y  are  called,**  says  he,  "  that  whatever  relates  to 
the  common  safety  may  be  considered  and  resoli^d  by  common  deliberation ; 
and  whatever  they  determine,  to  that  I  will  coofbrm.**  Amoinus  de  Gest 
Franc  lib.  iv.  o.  i.  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  iii.  116.  The  statutory  clauses,  of 
words  of  legislative  authori^  in  the  decrees  issued  in  these  assemblies,  run 
not  in  the  name  of  the  king  alone.  •^We  hav«  treated,**  savs  Childebert,  in  a 
decree,  A.  D.  532,  in  the  assembly  of  March,  ^  together  with  our  nobles,  con- 
cerning some  affiiirs,  and  we  now  publish  the  condusion,  that  it  may  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  iJl.**  Childeb.  Decret.  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Histor.  to)n. 
iv.  p.  3.  We  have  agreed,  together  with  our  vassals.  Ibid,  f  S.  *^  It  is  agreed 
in  the  assembly  in  which  we  were  all  united,'^  Ibid,  f  4.  The  Salic  laws,  the 
most  venerable  monument  of  French  jurisprudence,  were  enacted  in  the  same 
manner.  ^  Dictaverunt  Salicam  legem  proceres  ipsius  gentis,  qui  tunc  temporii 
apod  earn  erant  Rectores.  Sunt  autem  elect!  de  plurilnis  viri  quatuor — qui  pe^ 
tres  Mallos  convenientes,  omnes  causarunk  engines  solicit^  discurrendo,  trac- 
tantes  de  singulis  judicium  decreverunt  hoc  modo.**  Prtef.  Leg.  Salic,  ap. 
Bouqi^et.    Ibid.  p.  112.    *  Hoc  decretub  est  apud  regem  et  principes  ijus,  et 
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•pod  conctum  popalnm  ChnitiAniiiii,  qui  bfra  legnum  Morwiiigoram 
Uint.**  Ibid.  p.  L24.  Nay,  evtii  in  their  ch&rten,  the  kiAgs  of  the  first  raoo 
ue  cvefal  to  ipecify  thai  they  were  granted  with  the  consent  of  their  vessala. 
^  Ego  ChildebertMs  Rex  una  cum  consensu  et  voluntate  Francoram,'*  <S;c.  A. 
D.  668.  Bouquet,  ibid.  622.  ^  Clotharius  III.  ana  cum  pathbus  nostris  epie- 
oopis,  optimatibos,  caterisqae  palatii  nostri  ministris,  A.  D.  664.*^  Ibid.  648. 
M  De  consensu  fidelium  nostrorum.'*  Mably  Obser?.  torn.  i.  p.  239.  Tlie  his- 
torians likewise  describe  the  functions  of  the  lung  in  the  national  assemblies  in 
sttoh  terms  as  imply  that  his  authority  there  was  jsxtremely  small,  and  tli^ 
eveiv  thing  depended  on  the  court  itself.  ^  Ipse  Rex,'*  says  the  author  of  the 
Anales  Francorum,  speaking  of  the  Field  of  March,  ^  sedobat  in  sella  regia, 
circumstante  exercitu,  precipiebatque  is,  die  iilo,  quicquid  a  Francis  decretuoi 
erat."    Bouquet  Recueil,  torn.  ii.  p.  647. 

That  the  general  assemblies  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  orer  aQ  persons, 
imd  with  reqnict  to  all  causes,  is  so  CTident  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  prooC 
The  trial  of  Brunehaui,  A.  P.  613,  how  unjust  soever  the  sentence  against  her 
may  be,  aj  related  by  Fredegarius,  Chron.  cap.  42.  Bouquet,  ib.  430,  is  in  itself 
sufficient  proof  of  this.  The  notorious  Tiolence  and  iniquity  of  the  sentence 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  which  this  assembly  possessed, 
as  a  prince  so  eanguinary  as  Clothaire  U.  thought  the  sanction  of  its  authority 
wi>uld  be  sufficient  to  justiQf  his  rigorous  treatment  of  the  mother  and  grand- 
mether  of  so  many  kinn. 

With  respect  to  conterring  donatives  on  the  prince,  we  may  observe,  that 
among  nations  whose  manners  and  political  institutions  are  simple,  the  poblie 
as  well  as  individuals,  having  few  wants,  they  are  little  acquainted  with  taxes, 
and  free  uncivilized  tribes  disdain  to  submit  to  any  stated  imposition.  This 
was  remarkably  the  case  -oi  the  Germana,  and  of  all  the  various  people  that 
isiued  from  that  country.  Tacitus  pronounces  two  tribes  not  to  be  of  German 
origin,  because  they  submitted  te  pay  taxes.  De  Morib.  Gem.  c  43.  And 
speaking  of  another  tribe  according  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  Germany,  be  says, 
^  They  were  not  degraded  by  the  imposition  of  taxes.''  Ibid,  c  29.  Upon 
the  settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  we  may  conclude,  that  while  elated  with 
the  consciousness  of  victory,  they  would  not  renounce  the  high-spirited  ideas 
of  their  ancestors,  or  voluntarily  submit  to  a  burden  which  they  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  servitude.  The  evidence  of  the  earliest  records  aiid  historians  justify 
this  condaaion.  M.  de  Montesquieu,  in  the  twelAh  and  subsequent  chapters 
of  the  thirteenth  book  of  TEsprit  des  Loix,  and  M.  de  Mably  ObservaL  snr 
THist.  de  France,  to<n.  i.  p.  247,  have  investigated  this  fact  with  mat  attention, 
and  have  proved  clearly  that  the  property  of  freemen  among  Uie  Franks  was 
nut  subject  to  aijy  stated  tax.  That  the  state  required  nothing  from  persons 
of  this  rank,  but  military  service  at  their  own  expense,  and  that  thoy  should 
entertain  the  king  in  their  houses  when  he  was  upon  any  progress  through  his 
dominions,  or  his  officers  when  sent  on  any  public  employment,  furnishing  them 
with  carriages  and  horses.  Monarchs  subsisted  almost  entirely  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  their  own  domains,  and  upon  the  perquisites  arising  &om  the  admink- 
tration  of  justice,  together  with  a  few  small  fines  and  forfeitures,  ex&cted  from 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  certain  trespasses.  It  is  foreign  ftom  my  subject  \» 
enumerate  these.  The  reader  may  find  them  in  Observat.  deM.de  Mably, 
vol.  i.  p.  267. 

When  any  extraordinary  aid  was  granted  by  freemen  fo  their  soTervign,  it 
was  purely  voluntary.  In  the  annual  assembly  of  March  or  May,  it  was  the 
custom  to  make  the  hiiig  &  present  of  money,  of  horses  or  mrms,  or  of  some 
other  thing  of  value.  This  was  an  ancient  custom,  apd  derived  f^m  theii 
ancestors  the  Germans.  ^^  Mos  est  civitatibus,  ultro  ac  viritim  oonferre  princi* 
pibus  vel  armentorum  vel  firugum,'quod  pro  honore  acceptum,  etiam  necessita* 
tibus  subvenit."  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  15.  These  nfts,  if  we  may  form  a 
judgment  concerning  them,  fix>m  the  general  terms  in  which  they  are  menUoned 
Dy  the  ancient  historians,  were  considerable,  and  made  no  small  part  of  the 
toyal  revenue.  Many  passages  to  this  purpose  are  produced  by  M.  du  Cange, 
Dwsert.  iv.  sur  Joinville,  153.  Sometimes  a  conquered  people  specified  the  gifi 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  pay  am^ually,  and  it  was  exacted  as  a  debt  if 
they  &Ued.    Annales  Metenses,  ap.  Du  Canjro*  ibid  p.  155.    It  is  probable,  that 
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the  Ikvt  step  towards  taxation  was  to  aecertam  the  value  of  these  gifls,  which 
were  originally  gratuitous,  and  to  compel  the  people  to  paj  the  sum  at  which 
they  were  rated.  Still,  however,  some  memory  of  their  ori^nal  was  preserved, 
and  the  aids  granted  to  monarchs,  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  termed 
kenevoUnres  or  freK  gifts , 

The  kings  of  the  second  race  in  France  were  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  people.  *^  Pepinus  Rox  pius,**  says  an  author  who  wrote  a  few  yean 
after  the  transaction  which  he  records,  ^  per  authoritalem  Papie,  et  unctionem 
sancti  chrismatis  et  electionem  omnium  Francorum  in  regni  solio  subliniatns 
eeL'*  Clausula  de  Pepini  consecratione  ap.  Bouq.  Recueil  des  Histor.  torn.  ▼. 
p.  9.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  had  transferred  the 
crown  from  one  family  to  andther,  an  oath  was  exacted  of  them,  that  they 
should  maintain  on  the  throne  the  family  which  they  had  now  promoted  ;  ^*  at 
nunquam  de  alterius  lumbis  regem  in  nvo  pnesomant  eligore.*'  Ibid.  p.  10. 
This  oath  the  nation  faithfully  observed  during  a  considerable  space  of  time. 
The  posterity  of  Pepin  ^ept  possession  of  the  Uirone ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  dividing  their  dominions  araonflr  their  children,  princes  were  obliged 
to  consult  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  Thus  Pepin  himself,  A.  D.  768« 
appointed  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Charlomannus,  to  reign  as  joint  sovereigns ; 
but  he  did  this,  ^  una  cum  consensu  Francorum  et  j^rocerum  suorum  seu  et 
episcopomm,*'  before  whom  he  laid  the  matter  in  their  general  assembly. 
**  Conventus  apod  sanctum  Dionysium,*'  Capitular,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  This  destina* 
tion  the  French  confirmed  in  a  subsequent  assembly,  which  was  called  upon  the 
death  of  Pepin :  for,  as  Eginhart  relates,  they  not  only  appointed  them  kings, 
hut  by  their  authority  they  regulated  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories. 
Vita  Car.  Magni  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  v.  p.  90.  In  the  same  manner,  it 
was  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  assemblies,  that  any  dispute  iii^hich  arose 
among  the  descendants  of  the  royal  family  was  determined.  Charlemagne  recog« 
iiises  this  important  part  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  confirms  it  in  his  charter  con- 
cerning the  partition  of  his  dominions ;  for  he  appoints,  that,  in  case  of  any 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  several  competitors,  he  whom  the 
people  shall  choose,  shall  succeed  to  the  crown.     Capitular,  vol.  i.  442. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Conventus,  MaHi,  Placita,  were  regularly  assembled  once  a  year  at 
least,  and  frequently  twice  in  the  year.  One  of  the  most  valuable  monuments 
of  the  History  of  France  is  the  treatise  of  Hincmams,  archbishop  of  Hheims,  de 
ordine  Palatii.  He  died,  A.  D.  882,  only  sixty-ei^ht  years  afler  Charlemagne, 
and  he  relates  in  that  short  discourse  the  facts  which  were  communicated  to  him 

S'  Adalhardus,  a  minister  and  confidant  of  Charlemagne.  From  him  we  learn, 
atlhis  great  monarch  never  failed  to  hold  the  general  assembly  of  his  subjects 
every  year.  *^  In  quo  placitb  generalitas  universorum  majorum  tam  clericorom 
quam  laicorum  conveniebat.'*  Hincm.  oper.  edit  Sirmondi,  vol.  ii.  c.  29.  p.  21 1. 
In  these  assemblies,  matters  which  related  to  the  general  safety  and  state  of  the 
kingdom  #ere  always  discussed,  before  they  entered  upon  any  private  or  less 
important  business.  Ibid.  c.  33.  p.  1^13.  His  immediate  successors  imitated 
his  example,  and  transacted  no  affair  of  importance  without  the  advice  of  their 
great  council. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kinn,  the  genius  of  the  Fi^nch  government  conti- 
nued to  be  in  a  good  measure  democratical.  The  nobles,  uie  dignified  eecle- 
riastics,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  were  not  the  only  mepibers  of  the 
nations!  council ;  the  people,  or  the  whole  body  of  free  men,  either  in  persoh  or 
by  their  representatives,  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  it.  Hincmarus,  in  describ- 
ing the  manner  of  holding  the  general  assemblies,  says,  that  if  the  weather  was 
frrourable,  they  met  in  the  open  air ;  but  if  otherwise,  they  had  different  apart- 
ments allotted  to  them :  so  that  the  dignified  clergy  were  separated  from  the 
laity,  and  the  comites  vel  hujusmodi  principes  sibimethonorificabiliter  a  cs>(era 
multitudine  segregarentur.  Ibid.  c.  35.  p.  114.  Agobardus,  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  thus  describes  a  national  council  in  the  year  833,  wherein  he  was  present. 
*  Qui  ubique  conventus  extitit  ex  reverendissimis  episcopis,  et  magnificentissi- 
fflis  viris  illustribus,  oollegio  qnoque  abbatum  et  comitum,  promiscucque  statis 
et  dignitatis  populo.**  The  eatera  muUitudo  of  Hincmarus  is  the  same  with  the 
fwgnibu  of  Agobardus,  and  both  describe  the  inihrior  order  of  free  men,  the  same 
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irfao  were.aiUrwu'ds  known  in  Fnince  hj  the  name  of  the  Uuvd  estate,  aad  as 
£n£Und  by  ibe  name  uf  commons.  The  people,  ee  well  as  the  membera  ^ 
Wigtkor  dignity,  were  admitted  to  a  sh&'e  of  the  legielatire  powier.  Thue,  bf  » 
law,  A.  D.  M)3,  it  is  ordained,  ^  that  the  question  shall  be  put  to  the  peopia, 
with  respect  to  every  new  Jaw,  and  if  they  shall  agree  to  it,  thej  shall  confinp 
U  by  their  signature/*  Capit.  v61.  L  394.  There  are  two  oapitularia  which 
ooavey  to  us  a  full  idea  of  the  part  which  the  people  took  in  the  administratioa 
of  government.  When  they  felt  the  weight  of  any  grievanoe,  they  had  a  rig^ 
to  petition  the  sovereign  for  redress.  Chie  of  these  petitions,  in  which  tb^ 
desire  that  ecclesiastics  might  be  exempted  from  bearing  arms,  and  from  servii^ 
in  person  against  the  enemy,  is  still  extant.  It  is  addressed  to  Charlemagna, 
A.  D.  830,  and  expressed  in  such  terms  as  could  have  been  used  only  by  msa 
joonscious  of  liberty,  and  of  the  extensive  privileges  which  they  po8sease4. 
7hey  conclude  with  requiring  him  to  grant  their  demand,  if  he  wished  that  UMf 
should  any  longer  continue  faithful  subjects  to  him.  That  great  monsfcb, 
inytead  of  being  ofi*ended  or  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  their  pstition,  reoeiTeal 
jit  in  a  most  gracious  manner,  and  signified  ^  iiis  willingness  to  comply  with  ik. 
BiUft  sensible  uat  be  himself  did  not  possess  legislative  authority,  he  promises  $p 
3#/  the  matter  before  the  next  general  assembly,  that  such  things  as  wers  ef 
oommon  concern  to  all  might  be  there  considei^  and  established  by  commsa 
QOBsent.  CapituL  tom.  i.  p.  405—409.  As  the  people  by  their  petitions  hroughl 
msiters  to  be  proposed  in  the  general  assembly,  we  lesjn  from  another  capita- 
lare  the  form  in  which  they  were  approved  then,  and  enacted  as  laws.  Tb^ 
propositions  were  read  aloud,  and  then  the  people  were  required  to  dedass 
wjbiether  they  assented  to  them  or  not.  They  signified  their  assent  by  cryiog* 
thcee  times,  *^  We  are  satisfied,**  and  then  the  capitulare  was  confirmed  by  tha 
Hpjbacription  of  the  monarch,  the  clergy,  and  the  chief  man  of  the  laity.  Capitol. 
,tom.  i.  p.  627.  A.  D.  822.  It  seems  probable  fi^un  a  capitnlara  of  Caxolus  C^ 
TWSt  A.  D.  851,  that  the  sovereign  could  not  refuse  his  assent  to  what  was  pro- 
pofed  and  established  by  his  subjects  in  the  general  assembly.  TiU  ix.  1 6. 
G^pitul.  vol.  ii.  p.  47.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  concerning  Ut^ 
legislative  power  of  the  national  assembly  of  France,  under  the  second  race,  ar 
incoming  iU  right  to  determine  with  regard  to  pe|u»  and  war.  The  unifbtrm 
style  of  the  Capitularia  is  an  abundant  confirmation  of  the  fidrmor.  The  readar 
who  desires  any  farther  information  with  respect  to  the  latter,  may  consult  h^ 
Origines  oa  TAncicn  Gouvemement  de  la  France,  kc,  torn.  iii.  p.  87,  Ae. 
What  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the^  people  or  their  repre- 
sentatives into  the  supreme  assembly  merits  attention,  not  only  in  tracing  tha 
progress  of  the  French  government,  but  on  account  of  the  ligh^  which  it  throws 
upon  a  similar  question,  agitated  in  England,  concerning  tha  time  when  the 
ipommons  became  part  of  the  legislative  body  in  that  kingdonHi 

Notb[39].  Paob78. 

That  important  change  which  the  constitution  of  Franea  nndarwent,  whsa 
the  legislative  power  was  transferred  from  the  great  oouadl  of  tha  nation  to  the 
king,  has  been  explained  by  the  French  antiquaries  with  less  care  than  they 
bestow  in  illustrating  other  events  in  their  history.  For  that  reason  I  havt 
endeayoured  with  greater  attention  to  trace  the  steps  which  ied  to,  this  mamora- 
Ue  revolution.  I  shall  here  add  some  particulars,  which  tend  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  upon  it.  The  Loges  Salicc,  the  Leges  Btugundionoio,  and  other 
Cpdes  published  by  the  several  tribes  which  settled  in  (xaul,  were  general  lavs 
extending  to  every  person,  to  every  province  and  district  where  tha  authori^  of 
)hose  tribies  was  acknowledged.  But  they  seem  to  have  become  obsolete ;  and 
(he  reason  of  their  falling  into  disuse  is  yery  obvious.  Almost  the  whole  pro- 
Mrty  of  the  nation  was  allodial  when  these  laws  were  friimed.  But  when  tly 
leodal  institutions  became  general,  and  gave  rise  to  an  infinite  variety  of  que^ 
tions  peculiar  to  that  species  of  tenure,  the  ancient  codes  wars  of  no  nse  ia 
deciding  with  refirard  to  these,  because  they  could  not  contain  regulations  appli- 
cable to  cases  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  they  were  compiled.  This 
considerable^  change  in  the  nature  of  property,  made  it  necessa^  to  publish  tha 
new  regulations  contained  in  the  CapUtdana,  Man^  of  these,  as  is  evidoia 
from  the  perusal  of  them,  were  pubUc  laws  extendmg  to  tha  w)iole  Fieaeh 
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B«tioo«  HI  the  g^oenl  uwmblv  of  which  they  were  eiiAoted.  The  weikn—  m 
ihe  greater  part  of  the  raooarohB  of  the  second  race,  and  the  diiorder  into  which 
the  nation  waa  thrown  by  the  depredation*  of  Ahe  Normans,  encouragod  th0 
harens  to  usiup  an  independent  power,  £»rmerly  unknown  in  France.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  that  jurisdiction  which  they  assumed,  I  have  formerly  oon- 
fidered.  The  politioal  union  of  the' Jungdom  wat  at  an  end,  its  ancient  consU* 
lation  was  dissolved,  and  only  a  feudal  relation  subsisted  betweoA  the  king  and 
his  vassals.  The  reffal  jurisdiction  extended  no  further  than  the  'oomains  oft 
the  crown.  Under  the  last  kin^  of  the  second  race,  these  were  reduced  almost 
to  nothing.  Under  the  first  kmgs  of  the  third  race,  they  comprehended  little 
naore  than  the  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugh  Capet,  which  he  annexed  to  thf 
erown.  Even  with  this  accession,  they  continued  to  be  of  small  extent.  Val* 
ley,  Hist,  de  France,  tom.  iii.  p.  32.  Many  of  the  most  considerable  provinces 
la  France  did  not  at  first  acknowledge  Hugh  Capet  sj  a  lawful  monarch.  There 
are  still  extant  several  charters,  granted  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  with 
Ibis  remarkable  clause  in  the  form  of  dating  the  charter )  ^^  Deo  regnante,  rege 
eapectante,"  regnante  domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo,  Francis  autem  contra  jus 
■egnom  usurpante  Ugone  rege.  Bouquet  Rocaeil,  torn.  x.  p.  544.  A  monarch 
whose  title  was  thus  openly  disputed,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  assert  the  royal 
jurisdiction,  or  to  limit  that  of  the  barons. 

AU  these  circuinstances  rendered  it  easy  for  the  barons  to  usurp  the  rights  of 
royaltv  within  their  own  territories.  The  Capitularia  became  no  less  obsolete 
than  tne  ancient  laws ;  and  customs  were  every  where  introduced,  and  became 
the  Side  rule  by  which  all  civil  transactions  were  conducted,  and  all  causes  yren 
tried.  The  wonderful  ignorance,  which  became  gCDcral  in  France,  during  the 
ninth  and  tepth  centuries,  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  customary  law« 
Few  persons,  except  ecclesiastics,  eOuld  read ;  and  as  it  was  not  in  the  powi^r  of 
•Qch  illiterate  persons  to  have  recourso  to  written  laws,  either  as  their  guide  in 
business,  or  their  rule  in  administering  justice,  the  customary  law,  the  ini»w- 
ledge  of  which  was  preserved  by  tradition,  universally  prevailed. 

During  this  period,  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  seems  not  to  h^ve 
been  cal&d,  nor  to  have  ence  exerted  its  legislative  authority.  Local  customs 
regulated  and  decided  every  thing.  A  striking  proof  of  this  occurs  in  tracing 
the  progress  of  the  French  jurisprudence.  The  last  of  the  Capitularia  collected 
by  M.  Baluze,  was  iwued  in  the  year  921,  by  Charles  the  Simple.  Ad  hundred 
and  thirty  years  elapsed  from  that  period  to  the  publication  of  the  first  ordon- 
nance  of  the  kings  of  the  third  race,  contained  in  the  great  collection  of  M« 
Le^iriere,  and  the  ^rst  ordonnance,  which  appears  to  be  an  act  of  leg^atioo, 
extending  to  the  whole  kingdom,  is  that  of  Philip  Augustuis  A.  D.  1 190.  Ordon. 
tom.  i.  p.  1. 18.  During  that  long  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years, 
an  transactions  were  directed  by  local  customs,  and  no  addition  was  made  to 
the  statutory  law  of  France.  The  ordonnances,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  contain  regulations,  the  authority  of  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  king's  domains. 

Various  instances  occur  of  the  caution  with  which  the  kings  of  France  vea- 
tored  at  first  to  exercise  legislative  authority.  M.  PAb.  do  Mably  produces  an 
ordonnance  of  Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1206,  concerning  the  Jews,  who,  in  that 
age,  were  in  some  measure  the  property  of  the  lord  in  whose  territories  they 
lesided.  But  it  is  rather  a  treaty  of  the  kin|  with  the  countess  of  Champagne,, 
and  the  compte  de  Dampierre,  than  an  act  of  royal  power ;  and  the  regulations 
in  it  seem  to  be  established  not  so  much  by  his  authority,  as  by  their  consent, 
Obeervat  sor  PHist.  de  France,  li.  p.  356.  In  the  some  manner  an  ordonnanoe 
of  liouia  VIII.,  concerning  the  Jews,  A-  D.  1223,  is  a  contract  between  the  king 
and  his  nobles,  with  respect  to  their  manner  of  treating  that  unhappy  race  of 
men.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  47.  The  Establissemens  of  St  Louis,  though'wpll 
adapted  to  serve  as  general  laws  to  the  whole  kingdom,  were  not  publiraed  as 
such,  but  only  as  i^  complete  code  of  customary  law,  to  be  of  Authority  within 
the  king's  domains.  The  wisdom,  the  equity,  and  the  order  conspicuous  in  that 
code  or  St  Louis,  procured  it  a  favourable  reception  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  veneration  due  to  the  virtues  and  good  intentions  of  its  author,  contnbofed 
not  a  little  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Uiat  legislative  authority  which  the  king 
began  to  assume.  Soon  after  the  reign  of  St  Louis,  the  idea  of  the  king's  poa- 
^oi..  n.— 72 
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iMMlngf  fuprenS*  le|iilativ«  power  becanw  commom  **  If,**  aaym-  Beaum&noff,' 
**tbe  king  maken'any  efiablishmoni,  especially  for  his  own  domain,  the  baront 
may  ne^rtheless  adherv  to  their  ancient  customs ;  bat  if  the  establishment  be 

Sneral,  it  shall  be  current  throu^out  the  whole  kingdom,  and  we  oiiffbt  t* 
lieve  that  such  establishments  are  made  with  inature  deliberation,  and  lor  the 
feneral  good.**  Co«nt  de  Beauroieis,  c.  48.  p.  265.  Though  the  kings  of  the 
third  race  did  not  call  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  during  the  long  period 
from  Hugh  Capet  to  Philip  the  Fair,  yet  they  seem  to  have  consulted  the  bishope 
and  barons  who  happened  to  be  present  in  their  court,  with  respect  to  any  new 
law  which  they  published.  Examplep  of  this  occur,  Ordon.  torn.  i.  p.  3.  &  5. 
This  practice  seems  to  have  continued  as  late  as  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  when 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  crown  was  ^ell  established.  Ordon.  torn.  i. 
p.  58.  A.  O.  1^6.  This  attention  paid  to  the  barons,  facilitated  the  kinga 
acquiring  such  full  posresslon  of  the  legislative  power,  as  enabled  them  afW- 
wards  to  exercise  it  without  observing  that  formality. 

The  a«<semblies  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  States  General,  were  fini 
tailed,  A.  D.  130^  and  were  held  occasionally  from  that  period  to  the  year  1614, 
dnoe  which  time  they  have  not  been  summoned.  These  were  rery  different 
%om  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  French  nation,  under  the  kings  of  the  first 
ind  second  race.  There  is  no  point  with  respect  to  which  the  French  antiquaries 
tre  more  generally  agreed,  than  in  maintaining  that  the  States  General  had  no 
foffhige  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  possessed  no  proper  legislative  jurisdiction. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  French  history  confirms  this  opinion.  The  form  of  pro- 
eeeding  in  the  States  General  was  this  : — The  king  addressed  himself^  at  open* 
ing  the  meeting,  to  the  whole  body  assembled  in  one  place,  and  laid  before 
them  the  affairs  on  account  of  which  he  had  summoned  them.  Then  the  depn 
ties  of  each  of  the  three  orders,  of  nobles,  of  clergy,  and  of  the  third  estate,  met 
apart,  and  prepared  their  eahier  or  memorial,  containing  their  answer  to  the 
propositions  which  had  been  made  to  them,  together  with  the  representations 
which  they  thought  proper  to  lay  before  the  king.  These  answers  and  repre- 
sentations were  considered  by  the  king  in  his  council,  and  generally  gave  rise 
to  an  ordonnsnce.  These  ordonnancos  were  not  addressed  to  the  three  estates  in 
common.  Sometimes  thto  king  addressed  an  ordonnance  to  each  of  the  estates 
in  particular.  Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  the  three  estates. 
Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  that  estate  to  which  the  ordonnance 
is  addressed.  Sometimes  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  the  assembly  of  estates, 
which  suggested  the  propriety  of  enacting  the  law.  Preface,  au  torn.  iii.  des 
Ordon*  p.  xx.  Thus  the  States  General  had  only  the  privilege  of  advising  and 
IMDonstrating ;  the  legisTative  anthority  resided  in  the  king  alone.  ' 

Note  [40].  Page  80. 

Ip  the  parliament  of  Paris  be  considered  only  as  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
every  thing  relative  to  its  origin  and  jurisdiction  is  clear  and  obvipus.  It  is  the 
ancient  court  of  the  king^s  palaco,  new  modelled,  rendered  stationary,  and 
invested  with  an  extensive  and  ascertained  jurisdiction.  *rhe  power  of  thb 
court,  while  employed  in  this  part  of  its  (bnctions,  is  not  the  object  of  present 
consideration.  The  pretensions  of  the  parliament  to  control  the  exorcise  of  the 
legislative  authority,  and  its  claim  of  a  right  to  interpose  with  respect  to  public 
affairs  and  the  pi^itical  administration  of  the  kingdom,  lead  to  inquiries 
attended  with  gr^at  difficulty.  As  the  officers  and  members  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  were  anciently  nominated  by  the  king,  were  paid  by  him,  and  on  several 
occasions  were  removed  by  him  at  pleasure  (Chronic.  Scandaleuse  do  Louis  XL 
ehez  les  Mem.  de  Comines,  tom.  ii.  p.  51.  Edit,  de  M.  Lengiet  de  Fresnoy), 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  representatives  of  the  people,  nor  could  they  claim 
any  'share  in  the  legisfative  power  as  acting  in  their  name.  We  must  then>- 
fore  search  for  some  other  source  of  this  high  privilege.  The  parliament  was 
originally  Composed  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom.  The  peers  of 
France,  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  order,  and  nol^lemen  of  Ulustrious  birUi,  wero 
members  of  it,  to  whom  were  added  some  clerks  and  counsellors,  learned  in  tho 
laws.  Pasquier  Rechorches,  p.  44,  &c.  Encyclopedic,  tom.  xii.  Art  ParU- 
sien/,  p.  3.  5.  'A  court  thus  constituted,  was  properly  a  committee  of  the  Statos 
General  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  composed  of  those  barons  MndJUdety  whom 
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the  kings  of  France  were  mccostomed  to  consult  with  regard  to  "every  act  ^ 
juriidiction  or  legislative  authority.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  during  the  intar- 
Tab  between  the  meetings  of  the  States  General,  or  during  those  periods  wheo 
that  assembly  wis  not  called^  to  coosult  the  parliament,  to  lay  matters  of  ptiblic 
concern  before  it,  and  to  obtain  its  approbation  and  concurrence^  before  any 
ordonnance  was  published,  to  which  the  people  were  required  to  conform, 
2.  Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  every  new  law  waj»  reduced  into  proper  form 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdoiu,  was  proposed  by  him  to  the  people,  and  when 
enacted,  was  commit^d  to  him  to  be  kept  among  the  pubUc  records,  that  he 
might  give  authentic  copies  of  it  to  all  who  should  depaand  them.  Dincm.  de 
Ord.  Palat.  c  16.  Capitul.  Car.  Calv.  tit.  xiv.  HI.  tit.  xxxiii.  The  chancellor 
presided  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  at  its  first  institntion.  Encyclopedic,  torn, 
iii.  art.  ChanceHer^  p.  88.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  the  king  to  continue  to 
employ  him  in  his  ancient  functions  of  framing,  taking  into  Ms  custody,  and 
publishing  the  ordonna^ices  which  were  issued.  To  an  ancient  copy  or  the 
Capitularia  of  Charlemagne,  the  following  words  avo  subjoined :  ^  Anno  ter* 
tio  clementissimi  domini  nostri  Caroli  Au^usti,  sub  ipso  anno,  hsBC  facta  Capi- 
tula  sunt,  et  consignata  Stophano  comiti,  ut  hsc  manifesta  ikceret  Parisiif 
mallo  publico,  et  il&  legmre  faceret  coram  Scabineis,  quod  ita  et  fecit,  et  omnes 
in  uno  conseuserunt,  quod  ipsi  voluissent  observare  usque  in  postorum,  etiam 
omnes  Scabinei,  EpLscopi,  Abbates,  Comites,  manu  propria  subter  signaverunt.** 
Bouquet  RecueiU  torn.  v.  p.  693.  MaUm  signifies  not  only  the  public  assembly 
of  the  nation,  but  tho  court  of  justice  held  bv  the  Comes,  or  Minsus  dominicui. 
Seabini  were  the  judges,  or  the  assessors  of  the  judges  in  that  court.  Here  then 
seems  to  be  a  very  early  instance,  not  only  of  laws  being  published  in  a  court  of 
justice,  but  of  their  being  verified  or  confirmed  by  the  subscription  of  the  judgei. 
If  this  was  the  common  practice,  it  naturally  Introduced  the  vending  of  edicts  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  But  this  conjecture  I  propose  with  that  diffidence,  whic& 
I  have  felt  in  all  my  reasonings  concerning  the  laws  and  institutions  of  foreign 
nations.  3.  This  supreme  court  of  justice  in  France  was  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion of  parliament,  the  name  by  which  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  was  dis- 
tinguished towards  the  close  of  the  second  race  of  kings;  and  men,  both  in  reason- 
ing and  in  conduct,  are  wonderfully  influenced  by  the  familiarity  of  names. 
The  preserving  the  ancient  names  of  the  magistrates  established  while  the 
republican  government  subsisted  in  Rome,  enabled  Augustus  and  his  successors 
to  assume  new  powers  with  less  observation  and  greater  ease.  The  bestowhig 
the  same  name  in  France  upon  two  court?,  which  were  extremely  different,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  confound  their  jurisdiction  and  functions. 

All  these  circumstances  concurred  in  leading  the  kings  of  France  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  the  instrument  of  reconciling  the 
people  to  the  exercise  of  legislative  authority  by  the  crown.  The  French, 
accustomed  to  see  all  new  laws  examined  and  authorized,  before  they  were  pub- 
lished, did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  performing  this  in 
the  national  assembly,  or  in  a  court  appointed  by  the  king.  But  as  that  court 
was  composed  of  respectable  members,  and  who  were  wdl  skilled  in  the  laws 
of  their  country,  when  any  new  edict  received  its  sanction,  that  was  sufficient 
to  dispose  the  people  to  submit  to  it. 

When  the  practice  of  verifying  and  rtptienng  the  royal  edicto  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  became  common,  the  parliament  contended  that  this  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  them  legal  authority.  It  was  established  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  in  French  jurisprudence,  that  no  law  could  be  published  in  any  other 
manner ;  that  without  this  formahty,  no  edict  or  ordonnance  could  have  an^ 
effect ;  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  obey  it,  and  ouvht  not  to  consider  it 
as  an  edict  or  ordonnance,  until  it  was  verified  in  the  supreine  court,  afler  fre« 
deliberation.  Roche-flavin  des  Parlemens  de  France,  4to.  Gen.  1621.  p.  9S1. 
The  parliament,  at  different  times,  hatb,  with  great  fortitude  and  integrify, 
opposed  the  will  of  their  sovereigns;  and,  notwithstanding  repeated  and 
peremptory  requisitions  and  commands  of  the  crown,  hath  refbsed  to  verify  and 
publish  such  edicU  as  it  conceived  to  be  oppressive  to  the  people,  or  subversive 
of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  Roche-flavin  reckons,  that  between  the 
year  1562  and  the  year  1589,  the  parliament  refused  to  verify  more  than  a 
hundred  edicts  of  the  kings.    Ibid.  935.    Many  instences  of  the  spirit  and  con* 
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•Uncy  with  wUah'  the  pirfiamentfl  of  France  opposed  pemioiooa  laws,  tfS« 
averted  their  owm  prlriJegee,  are  envmerated  by  LimiieiK  in  his  Notitie  Regtai 
Fvaneis,  lU^.  i.  o.  9.  p.  294. 

But  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  maintain  and  defend  this  ptiTilefe,  boM 
no  proportion  to  ita  importanoe,  or  to  the  eoorage  with  which  the  memben 
araerted  it  When  any  monardi  was  detenmned  that  an  edict  ehoold  be  ear- 
ned into  exeovtion,  and  found  the  parliament  in^exibly  resolved  not  to  rerify  or 
publiih  it,  he  omUd  easily  supply  this  defect  by  the  plenitnde  of  his  regal  power. 
He  repaired  to  the  parliament  in  person,^  he  took  possession^  his  seat  of  jos- 
tice,  and  commanded  the  edict  to  be  read,  rerified,  re|^ered,  and  published  m 
his  presence.  Then,  according  to  anodier  maxim  of  French  law,  the  king  him- 
M€  being  present,  neither  tiie  pariiament,  nor  any  magistrate  whateyer,  can 
exercise  ai.y  authority,  or  perform  any  function.  Adrcmiente  Pnndipe,  ceseal 
Uagistratus.  Roche-flaTin,  ibid.  p.  928,  929.  Encyck>pedie,  torn.  ix.  Art,  lAL 
de  JutHee^  p.  581.  Roohe-flarin  mentions  scTeral  instanoes  of  kings  who 
•otuaUy  exerted  this  orerofrative,  so  fatal  to  the  residue  of  the  ri^ts  and  liber- 
ties  transmitted  to  the  French  by  tbeir  ancestors.  Pasqoier  produces  som» 
Instances  of  the  same  kind.  Rech.  p.  61.  Limnoas  enumerates  many  other 
instanoes,  but  the  leng^  to  which  this  note  has  swelled,  preyents  me  from 
inserting  them  at  len^,  though  tbey  tend  greatly  to  illustrate  this  important 
article  m  the  French  history,  p.  245.  Thus  by  an  exertion  of  prerogatire, 
which,  though  violent,  seems  to  be  constitutional,  and  is  justified  by  innumera- 
Me  pret^dents,  all  the  efibrts  of  the  parliament  to  limit  and  control  the  king^ 
legislative  authority  are  rendered  ineffectual. 

I  have  net  attempted  to  explain  the  constitution  or  jurisdiction  of  ^ny  parlia- 
nent  in  France,  but  that  6f  Parts.  All  of  them  are  formed  upon  the  model 
«f  that  most  ancient  and  respectable  tribunal,  and  all  my  obaervations  conocm- 
4ng  it,  will  apply  with  fbll  force  to  them. 

NoTX  [41].  Fags  81. 

Tm  humiliating  posture  in  which  a  great  emperor  implored  absolut&Hi  is  an 
«vent  so  singular,  that  the  words  in  which  Gregory  himself  describes  it,  merit  a 
plaoe  here,  and  convey  a  striking  picture  of  the  arronnoe  of  that  pontiir.  **  Per 
tridtium,  ante  portam  oastri,  deposito  omni  regie  cultu,  miperabiliter,  ntpote  di*- 
ealeeatus,  et  laneis  indutus,  persistens,  non  prius  cum  multo  fletu  apoetolice, 
iniserationis  auxilium,  et  consolationem  implorari  destitit,  quam  omnes  qui  ibi 
aderant,  et  ad  quos  rumor  ills  pervenit,  ad  tantam  pietatem,  et  compasnonis 
muerecordiam  movit,  ut  pro  eo  moltis  precibus  et  lacrymis  intereedentes,omne« 
quidem  insolitam  nostra  mentis  duritiem  mirarentur ;  tionnulH  vero  in  nobis 
von  apostolics  sedis  gravitatem,  sed  quasi  tyrannice  ftritatis  cmdelitatem  esw 
elamlLrunt"  Epist.  Oregor.  ap.  Memoire  d^lla  Cotiteasa  Matilda  da  Fras 
Mar.  Florenti&i,  Lucca,  1756,  voL  i.>p.  174. 

NoTS  [42].  Pagx  85. 

As  I  have  endeavoured  in  the  history  to  trace  the  various  steps  in  the  pro- 
grass  of  the  eonstitutioti  of  the  empire,  and  to  explain  the  peculiarities  in  its 
policy  very  fully,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  much  by  way  of  illustration.  What 
appears  to  be  of  any  importance,  1  shall  range  under  distinct  heads. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  power, Jurisdiction,  and  revenue  of  the  emperors.  A 
Irwy  just  idea  of  ttiese  may  be  ^rmed  by  attending  to  the  view  whidi  Pfeilel 
gives  of  the  rights  of  the  emperors  at  two  different  periods.  The  first  at  the 
dose  of  the  Saxon  race,  A.  D.  K)24.  These,  according  to  his  enumeratioB, 
Were  the  right  of  conferring  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Germany ;  of  n>- 
oeiving  the  revenues  of  them  during  a  vacancy;  of  mortmain,  or  of  succeeifiiig 
to  the  effects  of  ecclesiastics  who  died  intestate.  The  right  of  confirming  or 
of  annulling  the  elections  of  the  popes.  The  right  eft  assembling  councils,  add 
of  appointing  them  to  decide  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  right 
of  conferring  the  title  of  king  upon  their  vassals.  The  right  of  granting  vacant 
fiefs.  The  right  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  whether  arising  fiwn 
the  imperial  domains,  fi-om  imposts  and  tolls,  from  gold  or  silver  mines,  fiv>m 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews,  or  from  forfeitures.  The  right  of  governing  Italy 
as  its  proper  sovereigns.    The  right  of  erecting  free  cities  and  tjf  establishing 
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tein  la  them.  The  rSf  hi  oi  nsombling  the  diets  of  Ihe  empire,  and  ef  fiziiig 
tim  time  of  their  dunlioD.  Tha  fight  m  eoining  money,  and  of  conferring  thai 
poTiiege  on  the  itatee  of  the  empire.  The  right  of  adminieteiing  both  hi^ 
lad  low  juetioe  within  the  tarriteriee  of  the  diflferent  statee.  Abreg^  p.  1^ 
The  other  period  is  at  the  estinetion  of  the  emperon  of  the  famiJiee  of  Lnzem* 
hfug  and  Bavaria,  A.  D.  1437.  Aecording  to  the  same  author,  the  imperial 
piiesofati?ee.at  that  time  were  the  right  of  conferring  aU  dignitiee  end  titles 
•seept  the  privile^  of  being  a  state  of  the  empire.  The  rijipit  of  Praeci  ^n» 
wuaia^  or  of  appomting  once  during  their  reign  a  digaitarv  in  each. chapter  oi 
seiigious  house.  The  right  of  granting  dispensations  with  respeot  to  the  age 
«B  majoritj  The  right  of  ereoting  cities,  and  of  eon£»ring  the  privilege  of 
Qoining  money.  The  right  of  calling  the  meetings  of  the  diet,  and  of  preeidinf 
ia  them.  Abroad  ke.  p.  607.  It  were  ea^  to  ihow  that  Mr.  Pfeffiri  is  weU 
foanded  in  all  these  assertions,  and  to  oonnrm  them  by  the  teetimony  ef  the 
4Mist  respectable  authors.  In  tbe  one  period,  the  emperorp  appear  as  mightgr 
sovereigns  with  ejttensive  prerogativee ;  in  the  other,  le  the  heads  of  a  coa^ 
iedecaoy  with  very  limited  poweri. 

The  revenues  of  the  emperors  decreased  still  more  than  their  autherityw 
The  early  emperors,  and  particolariy  those  of  the  Saxon  line,  beeidee  theis 
pr*at  patrimonial  or  hereditary  territories,  possessed  an  extensive  domain  botb 
la  Italy  and  Germany,  which  belimged  to  them  as  emperors.  Italy  belonged 
to  the  emperore  as  their  proper  kingdom,  and  the  revenues  which  they  dnw^ 
&em  it  were  very  oonsiderabie.  The  first  alienations  of  the  imperial  revenue 
w«re  made  in  that  oountry.  The  Italian  citiee  having  acquired  wealth,  ami 
aspiring  at  independence,  purchased  their  liberty  from  different  emperora,  as  I 
have  obierved.  Note  16b  The  sums  which  they  paid,  and  the  emperors  with: 
aihom  they  ooaeluded  these  bargains,  are  mentioned  by  Casp.  Kloekin»  da 
.£rario  Norimb.  Iffll,  p.  86,  &c.  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Weneeelaus,  dissi* 
pated  all  that  remained  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  domain.  The  Genaaar 
domain  lay  chiefly  upon  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  and  was  under  the  govemmeat 
of  the  counts  palatine.  It  is  not  eaey  to  mark  out  the  boundaries,  or  to  estimate 
the  value  or  this  ancient  domain,  which  has  been  so  long  incorporated  with 
the  territories  ef  different  prinoee.  Some  hints  with  respect  to  it  may  be  found* 
ia  the  Glossary  of  Speidelius,  which  he  has  entitled.  Speculum  Juridioo-Pbilo^ 
Iflgico-Politico-Uistoricum  Observationum,  &o.  Norimb.  1673,  vol.  L  679. 1045y 
a  more  full  aeeouat  of  it  ie  pV^n  by  Klockius  de  JErario*  p.  84.  Besides  tins, 
the  emperors  possessed  consideral^le  districts  of  land  lying  intenaixed  with  tha 
eetatee  of  the  dukee  and  barone.  They  were  aecustomed  to  visit  these  fre- 
qjMatly,  and  drew  ftom  their  vestals  in  each  what  was  sufficient  to  support 
their  eouri  daring  the  timm  of  their  resideace  among  them.  Annalists,  ap«. 
Sftrov.  tom.  L  6i  1.  A  great  part  of  theee  detached  posieesions  were  eeised  1^. 
the  nobles  during  the  long  interreffnum,  or  during  the  wars  occasioned  fay  the) 
ooateele  between  the  emperors  sad  the  court  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  thati 
mteh  itft^T'^fii*'*'^"*^  wore  made  on  the  fixed  or  territorial  property  of  the  9m* 
pMora,  they  werarobfated  almoet  entirely  of  their  casual  revennee.  The  prinoeet 
and  barone  appropriatmg  to  themeelves  taxes  and  dutiee  of  every  kind,  which 
bad  usually  been  paid  to  them.  Pfeffel  Abreg^  p.  374.  The  profhse  and  ia« 
coooiderate  ambition  of  Charles  IV.  squandered  whatever  remained  of  the  im« 
portal  revenues  aifUr  so  many-  defalcations.  He,  in  the  year  1376,  in  order  tor 
prevail  with  the  electors  to  chooee  his  son  Weneeelaus  kin^r  of  tbe  Romane«. 
prrmieed  each  of  them  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But  bemg  nnable  to  pay 
m  larfs  a  sum,  and  eager  to  secure,  the  election  to  his  son,  he  alienated  to  tiie* 
thfas  eooleeiastieal  elector^  and  to  the  count  palatine,  such  countries  as  stiQ. 
belonged  to  the  Imperial  domain  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  Kkewiio  made> 
over  to  tbem  all  the  taxee  and  tolls  tbon  levied  bv  the  emperors  in  that  district*. 
Trithemtos,  and  the  author  of  the  Chroriole  of  Magdeburgh,  enaoMrate  the> 
teiritoriee  and  taxee  which  wese  thue  alienated,  and  represent  this  as  the  last: 
and  &tal  blew  to  the  imperial  authority.  Struv.  Corp.  vol.  L  p»  437.  From 
that  period  the  shreds  of  the  ancieot  revenaes  posseeeed  by  tho  emperors  have* 
Men  eo  inoenademble,  that,  \b  tbe  opinion  of  Speidelius,  all  that  the^  yield 
iROttld  beeo  far  from  defirayiag  ('  "  ^      -t.-._t-        . 

th^/fsoabi  not  pajj  the  ebacge  < 


iROttld  be  eo  far  from  defirayiag  the  expenee  of  supporting  their  household,  that 
>,  ibe  ebaige  of  maintajping  the  poets  established  ia  the  am» 
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piM.  6pMd«lfi  Spectthuo.  kc  toL  i.  p.  680.  These  ftuidt,  incoBBidermble  m 
ihey  were,  continued  to  decTeise.  Granvelle,  the  miniBter  of  Ch&rlee  V.  ■■- 
■ertDd  in  tiie  year  1646,  in  presence  of  eoTeral  of  the  German  prinoee,  that  hie 
maetef  drew  no  nioner  at  all  from  the  empire.  Sleid.  Histoiy  of  the  Refoma> 
tion.  Lend.  1689.  p.  3^2.  The  eame  is  the  case  at  present.  Tnit6  de  drahe 
puUiqoe  de  TErapin,  par  M.  le  Coq.  de  Villerey,  p.  55.  From  the  rei^  «f 
Charles  iV.,  whom  Maximilian  caUed  the  pest  of  the  empire,  the  emperora  have 
depended  enttreiy  on  their  hereditary  dominions*  as  the  ohief^  and  almost  the 
poly  eource  of  their  power,  and  even  of  their  sabsistence. 

2.  The  ancient  mcnde  of  electing  the  emperors,  and  the  various  changes  wfaidh 
It  underwent,  require  some  illustration.  The  imperial  erown  waj  original^ 
attained  by  election,  as  well  as  thoee  ef  most  monarchies  in  Europe.  Ab 
opinion  lonst  prevailed  among  the  antiquaries  and  public  lawyen  of  Germany, 
that  the  right  of  choosing  the  emperors  was  vested  in  the  archbishops  of  Ments, 
Cologne^  and  Treves,  (he  king  pf  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  marquie 
of  Brandenbunrh,  and  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  by  an  edict  of  Otho  DL 
confirmed  by  Gregory  V.,  about  the  year  996.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  histoiy 
eontradicts  this  opinion.  It  appears,  that  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  histoiy 
of  Germany,  the  person  who  was  to  reign  over  all,  was  elected  by  the  suflfrage 
of  all.  Thus  Conrad  1.  was  elected  by  all  the  people  of  the  Franks,  say  some 
annalists,  by  all  the  princes  and  chief  men,  say  ethers :  by  all  the  nation,  say 
others.  See  their  words,  Struv.  Corp.  211.  Conringius  de  German,  Imper. 
Repub.  Acroamata  Sex.  Ebrodoni  1654,  p.  103.  In  the  year  1024,  posterior  to 
the  supposed  regulations  of  Othd  lil.,  Conrad  II.  was  elected  by  sil  the  chief 
men,  and  his  election  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  people,  Stnrv.  Corp. 
284.  At  the  election  of  Lotharion  II.  A.  D.  1125,  sixty  thousand  persona  ef 
aH  ranks  were  present.  He  was  named  by  the  chief  men,  and  their  nottunation 
was  approved  by  the  people.  Struv.  ibid.  p.  357.  The  first  author  who  men- 
tions the  seven  electors  is  Martious  Polonus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II.  which  ended,  A.  D.  1250. 

We  find  that  in  the  ancient  elections  to  which  I  have  refeiredi  the  princes  of 
the  greatest' power  and  authority  were  allowed  by  their  eountrymen  to  name 
the  person  whom  they  wished  to  appoint  emperer,  and  the  people  approved  or 
disapproved  of  their  nomination.  This  privilege  of  voting  fint  is  called  by 
the  German  lawyen  the  right  of  PrtUaxuium,  ?hfh\  Abregi6,  p.  316.  This 
was  the  first  origin  of  the  exclusive  right  which  the  electon  acquired.  Tlie 
electors  possessed  the  most  extensive  ferritorios  of  any  princes  in  the  empire ; 
•11  the  mat  offices  of  the  state  were  in  their  hands  fay  hereditaiy  right;  as 
soon  as  Uiey  obtained  or  engrossed  so  much  influence  in  the  election  as  to  be 
allowed  the  right  of  phetaxation,  it  was  vain  to  oppose  their  will,  and  it  even 
became  unnecessary  for  the  infi)rior  ecclesiastics  and  barons  to  attend,  when 
they  had  no  other  fbnction  but  that  of  confirming  the  deed  of  these  mora 
powerful  princes  by  their  assent.  During  times  of  turbulence,  the  sabordinata 
■Mmbera  of  the  Gmianic  body  could  not  resort  to  the  place  of  electioo  witbovt 
a  retinue  of  armed  vassals,  the  expense  of  which  thtfy  were,  obliged  to  defray 
out  of  their  own  revenues  ;  and  finding  their  attendance  to  be  umieoessary,  th^ 
were  unwilling  to  waste  them  to  no  purpose.  The  rights  of  the  seven  electon 
were  supported  by  all  the  descondonts  and  allies  of  their  powerful  ftmifiea, 
who  shared  in  the  splendour  and  influence  which  they  enjoyed  by  thia  distin- 
fuishing  privilege.  VhfStX  Abreg^  p.  376.  The  seven  electon  were  considered 
as  the  representatives  of  all  the  orden  which  composed  the  highest  class  ef 
German  nobilitv.  There  were  throe  archbishops,  chancellon  of  the  three  groat 
districts  into  which  the  empire  was  anciently  divided ;  one  king,  one  duke,  eae 
marquis,  and  one  count  All  these  circumstances  contributed  to  render  tfa^  in- 
troduction of  this  oontidereble  innovation  into  the  constitution  of  the  GennainB 
body  extremely  eas^.  Bver^  thing  of  importanee,  relating  to  this  brandi  of 
the  political  state  of  the  empire,  ib  well  illustrated  by  Onupnrius  Panviirins,  an 
Augustan  monk  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Cfanries  V.  His  treatise, 
if  we  make  some  allowance  for  that  partiality  which  he  expresses  in  favour  of 
the  powen  which  the  popes  claimed  in  the  empire,  has  the  merit  of  being  one 
of  the  fint  works  in  which  a  controverted  point  in  history  is  examined  with 
critical  precision,  and  with  a  proper  attention  to  thai  evidence  which  is  deriT«4 
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from  rocordi,  op  tho  tesUoioiiy  of  contemporary  historiaJiB. .  li  Ib  ioMrtad  bf 
Golduitu  m  his  PoUtica  Iroperialia,  p.  t^ 

A«  the  electors  have  engroMod  the  tola  rifht  of  ohootinff  tlie  emperore,  thej 
bavo  aasumed  Ukewiee  that  of  deposing  them.  This  high  power  the  electoff 
haye  not  only  presumed  to  claim,  but  have  Teotored  in  more  than  one  instance, 
to  exercise.  In  the  year  1298,  a  part  of  the  electors  deposed  Adolphus  of  Nas- 
sau, and  substituted  Albert  of  Austria  in  his  place.  The  reasons  on  which  they 
found  their  sentence,  showed  that  this  deed  flowed  from  factious,  not  iroro  pub* 
lie  spirited  motives.  Struv.  Corp^  vol.  i.  540.  In  the  first  year  of  the  fiAeentk 
oentury,  the  electors  deposed  Wencesltus,  and  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the 
head  of  Rupert,  elector  palatine.  The  act  of  deposition  is  still  extant.  Ool- 
dasti  Constit.,vol.  i.  379.  It  is  pronounced  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  electors,  and  confirmed  by  several  prelates  and  barons  of  the  empire,  who 
were  present  These  exertions  of  the  electoral  pow^r,  demonstrate  that  the 
imperial  authority  was  sunk  very  low. 

The  other  privileges  of  the  electors,  and  the.  rights  of  the  electoral  coUegai 
•re  explained  by  the  writers  on  the  public  law  in  Germany. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  diets  or  general  assemblies  of  the  empire,  it  would  be 
necessary,  if  my  object  were  to  write  a  particular  history  of  Germany^  to  enter 
into  a  minute  detail,  oonceming  the  forms  of  aseembhng  it,  the  persons  who 
have  right  to  be  present,  their  division  into  several  ooUeges  or  benches,  the 
objects  of  their  deliberation,  the  mode  in  which  they  carry  on  their  debates  or 
give  their  sufl&ages,  and  the  authority  of  their  decrees  or  recesses.  But  as  my 
onlv  object  is  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  of  the  Oerman  empire,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  obeerve,  that,  originally,  the  diets  of  the  empire  were  exactly 
the  same  with  the  asseml^ies  of  Mareh  and  of  May,  held  by  the  kings  of  Franca. 
They  met,  at  least,  once  a  year.  £very  fireeman  had  a  right  to  be  present. 
They  were  assemblies,  in  which  a  monarch  deliberated  with  his  subjects,  coa- 
oermng  tbeb  common  interest  Arumcus  de  Comitiis  Rom.  German.  Imperii* 
4to.  Jene,  1660,  cap.  7.  No.  20,  &c  But  when  the  princes,  dignified  ecol^ 
siastics,  and  barons,  acquired  territorial  and  independent  Jurisdiction,  the  diet 
became  an  assembly  of  the  separate  states,  which  formed  the  confederacy  of 
which  the  emperor  was  head.  While  the  constitution  of  the  empire  remained 
in  its  primitive  form<  attendance  on  the  diets  was  a  duty,  like  the  other  services 
doe  from  feudal  subjects  to  their  sovereign,  which  the  members  were  bound  to 
perform  in  person ;  and  if  any  member  who  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  the 
diet  neglected  to  attend  in  person,  he  not  only  lost  his  vote,  but  was  liable  to  a 
heavy  penalty.  Arumsns  de  Comit  c  6.  No.  40.  Whereas,  from  the  time 
that  the  members  of  the  diet  became  independent  states,  the  right  of  suffimg* 
was  annexed  to  the  territory  or  dignity,  not  to  the  person.  The  members,  if 
they  could  not,  or  would  not  attend  in  person,  might  send  their  deputies,  as 
minces  and  ambassadors,  and  they  were  entitled  to  exercise  all  the  rights 
belonging  to  their  constituents.  Ibid.  No.  4S.  46. 49.  By  degrees,  and  upon 
the  same  principle  of  considering  the  diet  as  an  assembly  of  independent  statee, 
in  which  each  confederate  bad  the  right  of  suffrage,  if  any  member  possessed 
more  than  one  of  those  states  or  characters  which  entitle  to  a  seat  in  the  diet« 
he  was  allowed  a  proportional  number  of  suffrages.  Pleffel  Abreg^  66S. 
From  the  same  cause  the  imperial  cities,  as  soon  as  they  became  frae,  and 
acquired  supreme  and  ii^lependent  jurisdiction  within  their  own  territories^ 
were  received  as  members  of  the  diet  The  powers  of  the  diet  extend  to  every 
thing  relativo  to  the  common  concern  of  the  Germanic  body,  or  that  can  interest 
or  affect  it  as  a  confederacy.  The  diet  take  no  cognizance  of  the  interior 
administration  in  the  diflerent  states,  unless  that  happens  to  disturb  the  pnUio 
peaco,  or  to  threaten  the  general  safety. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  imperial  chamber,  the  jurisdiction  of  whidi  has  been 
the  great  source  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  Germany,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
tiiat  Uiis  court  was  instituted  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  occasioned 
by  private  wars  in  Germany.  I  have  already  traced  the  rise  and  progress  ol 
this  practice,  and  pointed  out  its  pernicious  effects  as  faWj  as  their  extensivo 
influence  during  the  middle  ages  required.  In  Germany,  private  wars  seem  to 
bavo  boen  more  firequent  and  productive  of  worse  consequences  than  in  ths 
other  countries  of  Europe.    There  are  obvious  reasons  fin-  this.    The  nobility 
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tf  Gennuiy  were  eitremel j  namerons,  And  the  ceoeet  of  their  dieeenaion  and* 
tiplied  in  proportion.  The  tenitorieJ  joriedietkNi  which  the  Gennan  doUm 
•eqoired,  was  more  oomplete  then  that  poeeeesed  bj  their  order  in  other  aatioBS. 
Thiftj  became,  in  reality,  independent  powere,  and  thej  claimed  all  the  priTi- 
legee  of  that  character.  The  long  interregnum  from  A.  I>.  1256,  to  A.  D.  U73, 
aoeoetoraed  them  to  an  onoootroUed  hoeiwe,  and  led  Ihem  to  forget  that  fobofw 
dination  which  is  oeceesory  in  order  to  maintiin  pnUic  tranquillity.  At  the 
time  when  the  other  monaichs  of  Europe  began  to  aequire  eueh  an  increase  of 
power  and  retenuee,  as  added  new  ricour  to  their  goTemment,  the  authority 
and  reTonues  of  the  emperors  continued  gradually  to  decline.  The  £et*  fii  tho 
aspire,  which  alone  had  authority  to  judge  between  such  nughty  barons,  and 
power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  met  very  seldom.  Conring.  Acroamata,  p.  234. 
The  diets,  when  they  diid  assemble,  weie  often  composed  of  several  thousand 
ifeemhen.  Chronic  Constat  ap.  Struy.  Corp.  i.  p%  546,  and  were  tumultaar^ 
assemblies,  ill  qualified  to  decide  concerning  any  question  of  right  The  sesrioB 
of  the  diets  continued  only  two  or  three  days;  PfMel  Abreg^  p.  944 :  so  thai 
they  had  no  time  to  hear  or  discuss  any  cause  that  was  m  we  smaOeet  degne- 
intricate.  Thus  (Germany  was  left,  in  some  measure,  without  any  court  of 
hulicature,  capable  of  deciding  the  contests  between  its  more  powerful  mem- 
bers, or  of  repressing  the  evils  occasioned  by  thmr  private  wars. 
<  AU  the  expedients  which  were  employed  in  other  countries  of  £uropei,  m 
cuder  to  restrain  this  practice,  and  which  1  have  deeeribed.  Note  21,  were  tried 
in  Germany  with  little  eflbot  The  confi»defMtes  of  the  nobles  and  oi  the- 
ofttiss,  and  the  division  of  Germany  into  various  circles,  which  I  meotieiied  is 
that  note,  were  found  likewise  insuffieient  As  a  last  remedy,  the  Oemaas  had- 
noourse  to  arbiters,  whom  they  called  AuringiB.  The  bareas  and  states  in 
dUforent  parts  of  Germany  joined  in  conventions,  by  which  they  bound  theoi-' 
sslves  to  refer  all  controversies  that  might  arise  between  them  to  the  detefinini»-' 
tion  of  Ausiregm^  and  to  submit  to  their  sentences  as  final*  These  4rbiten  aie^ 
named  sometimes  in  the  treaty  of  convention,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in 
Ludewig  Reliqu9  Manuscr.  omnis  levi,  vol*  ii.  212  ^  sometimes  they  wtm  chosen 
bf  niutiul  consent  upon  occasioo  of  any  contest  that  arose ;  sometimes  thef' 
wvre  appointed  by  neutral  persons ;  and  sometimes  the  choice  was  left  to  be- 
decided  by  lot  Datt.  de  Pace  publica  Imperii,  lib.  i.  oapw  27,  No.  90,  J^ 
SpetdeKus  Specolum^  Hcc.  voo.  Atutrag.  p.  95.  Upon  the  iiArodoction  of  thi* 
practice,  the  public  tribunals  of  justice  became  hi  a  great  measure  «sefea»,aad 
were  almost  entirely  deserted. 

In  order  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  government  Maxiroiliaa  I.  iusUlutet 
the  imperial  chamber,  at  tho  period  whi<9i  I  have  mentioned.  This  tribunal 
consisted  originally  of  a  president,  who  was  always  a  nobleman  of  the  fimt  order, 
and  of  sixteen  judges.  The  president  was  appointed  by  the  empetvr,  and  the 
jutiges,  partly  by  him,  and  partly  by  tho  states,  according  to  fbrms  which  it  is 
unneoesaary  to  describe.  A  sum  was  imposed,  with  their  own  consent^  on  the* 
slates  of  the  empire,  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  o&o&n  in  ttns- 
cdnrt.  The  imperial  chamber  was  established  at  firrt  at  FrankfiMt  on  the 
Maine.  During  the  reign  of  Charies  V.,  it  was  removed  to  Spires,  and  ooad^ 
nued  in  thai  city  above  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  now  fixed  at  WMdan, 
This  court  takes  cognisance  of  ail  questions  concerning  civil  right  between  the 
states  of  the  empire,  and  passes  judgment  in  the  last  resort;  and  witlMMit  i 


To  it  belongs  likewise  the  privilege  of  judging  in  criminal  caoses,  whtdmiay  be 
considered  as  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  public^  peaoe^  FfMU 
Abreg^  560. 

All  causes  relating  to  points  of  feudal  ri^t  or  jurisdiction,  together  with 
such  as  respect  the  territories  which  hold  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  MoDg  |vo- 
pnrly  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Aullc  council.  This  tribunal  was  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  ancient  court  of  the  palace,  instituted  by  the  emperors  of  Qef^ 
otany.  It  depended  not  upon  the  states  of  the  empire,  but  upon  the  empeiuv, 
he  having  the  rif;;ht  of  appointing  at  pleasure  aU  the  judgee  of  whom  it  is  com* 
pneed.  Sfaximiiian,  in  order  to  procure  some  compensation  fbr  the  diminution 
sf  his  authority,  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  imperial  chamber,  prevailed  en  ^ 
diot  A.  IX  1512,  to  give  its  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Aulio  ceaneiL 
Since  that  time-  it  has  been  a  giMt  object  of  policy  in  the  courtof  \Hs«a>^  tb- 
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•ztond  the  jilHsdictioDi  and  support  the  authoHtjr  of  the  Aulic  ooanpil,  and  to 
eircouMcrEie  and  weaken  thoae  of  the  imperial  cfaam|>er.  The  tedious  fonne' 
and  dilatorj  prooeedinga  of  the  imperial  chamber,  have  fumiihed  the  emperor* 
with  pretexts  for  doings  so.  *^  Lites  Spire,"  according  to  the  witticism  of  a 
German  lawyer,  ^  spirant,  sed  nunquam  expirant."  Sudi  delays  are  unavoida- 
ble in  a  court  composed  of  members  named  by  many  different  states,  jealous  of 
each  other.  Whereas  the  judges,  of  the  Aiuio  council,  depending  upon  one 
roaster^  and  being  responsible  to  him  alone,  are  more  vigorus  and  decisive. 
Fuffendorf,  de  Statu  Imper.  Oerm.  cap.  v.  f  20.    Pieffel  Abreg^  p.  581. 

Note  [43].  Page  87. 

The  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  Turkish  j^overnment  is  conforma- 
ble to  the  accounts  of  the  most  intelligent  travellers  who  have  visited  that 
empire.  The  count  de  Marsiffh,  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  military  state  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  ch.  vi.  and  the-  author  of  Observations  on  the  religion,  laws« 

Sovemment,  and  manners  of  the  Turks,  published  at  London,  1760,  vol.  i.  p.  81, 
iffer  from  other  writers  who  have  described  the  political  constitution  of  that 
powerful  monarchy.  As'  they  had  opportunity,  during  their  long  residence  in 
Turkey,  to  observe  the  order  and  justice  conspicuous  in  several  departments 
of  administration,  they  seem  unwillmg  to  admit  that  it  should  be  denominated 
a  despotism.  But  when  the  form  of  government  in  any  country  is  represented 
to  be  despotic^  this  does  not  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  continu- 
ally exerted  in  acts  of  violence,  injustice,  and  cruelty.  Under  political  consti- 
tutions of  every  species,  unless  when  some  frantic  tjrrant  happens  to  hold  the 
iceptre,the  ordinary  administration  of  government  must  be  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  if  not  active  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
cannot  certainly  have  their  destruction  for  its  object.  A  state,  in  which  the 
sovereign  possesses  the  absolute  command  of  a  vast  military  force,  together ' 
with  the  disposal  of  an  extensive  revenue,  in  which  the  people  have  no  privi^ 
leges,  and  no  part  either  immediate  or  remote  in  legislation ;  in  which  there  is 
no  body  of  hereditary  noDility,  jealous  of  their  own  rights  and  distinctions,  to 
stand  as  an  intermediate  order  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  any  name  but  that  of  a  despotism.  The  restraints,  however, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  arising  from  the  CapictUy^  and  fVom  religion,  are 
powerful.  But  they  are  not  such  as  change  the  nature  or  denomination  of  the 
government.  When  a  despotic  prince  employs  an  armed  force  to  support  his 
authority,  he  commits  the  supreme  power  to  their  hands.  The  Pratorian  bands 
in  Rome  dethroned,  murdered,  and  exalted  their  princes,  in  the  same  wanton 
manner  with  the  soldiery  of  the  Porte  at  Constantinople.  But  notwi^istand- 
ing  this,  the  Roman  emperors  have  been  considered  by  all  political  writers  as 
possessing  despotic  power. 

The  author  of  Observations  on  the  religion,  laws,  government,  ^d  manners 
of  the  Turks,  in  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  hath  made  some 
remarks  on  what  is  contained  in  this  Note,  and  in  that  part  of  the  text  to  which 
it  refers.  It  is  with  diffidence  I  set  m v  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  person,  . 
who  has  observed  the  government  of  the  Turks  with  attention,  and  has  descrifated 
it  with  abilities.  But  after  a  careful  review  of  the  subject,  to  me  the  Turkish 
government  still  appears  of  such  a  species  as  can  be  ranged  in  no  class  but  that 
to  which  political  writers  have  given  the  name  of  detpotitm.  There  is  not  in 
Turkey  any  constitutional  restraint  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  any  bar- 
rier to  circumscribe  the  exercise  of  his  power  but  the  two  whioi  I  have  men- 
tioned; one  afforded  by  religion,  the  principle  upon  which  the  authority  of  the 
•nltan  is  founded ;  the  other  hy  the  aiiny,  the  instrument  which  he  must  em- 
iiloy  to  mamtain  his  power.  The  author  represents  the  Ulemoy  or  body  of  the 
Jaw,  as  an  intermediate  order  between  the  monarch  and  the  people.  Pref.  p. 
30.  But  whatever  restraiiit  the  authority  of  the  Ulema  msv  impose  upon  tiie 
•overeign,  is  derived  from  religion.  The  Mouiahs^  out  of  whom  the  mufli  and 
other  chief  officers  of  the  law  must  be  chosen,  are  ecclesiastics.  It  is  as  inter- 
preters of  the  Koran  or  Divine  Will  that  they  are  objects  of  veneration.  The 
cheeky  then,  which  they  give  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrarv  power  is  not  diflbreiil 
from  one  of  those  of  which  I  took  notice.  Indeed,  this  re'straiot  cannot  hi 
very  considerable.  The  mufU,  who  is  the  head  of  the  order,  as  well  m  over# 
Vol.  n.— 73 
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tadbfior  •ffioer  of  taw,  is  nanMd  by  tin  ndteiit  and  ia  ramovaUa  al  Ida 

The  atraofo  meaaa  emplayad  by  the  UUmm  io  1746,  to  obtain  tha  dial 

a  miniiter  whom  thejr  hatad,  it  a  miaifctt  proof  that  tbaj  paaaaai  but  liMl» 

constitutional  authontj  which  can  aaira  aa  a  rtatraint  apoo  Iha  will  of  Iha 

aorareifn.    Obaairat.  p.  99.  of  2d.  adit    If  tha  authorV  idaa  ba  joat,  it  ia 

aatooiihing  that  the  hify  of  the  law  ahoald  baf>a  no  mathod  of  raoioDatraliaf 

againit  tbo  arron  of  adminivtration,  bat  by  tattaa^  6re.to  tha  capital. 

The  author  •aan»  to  considar  the  Capiniljf  or  eoldiary  of  tha  Porta,  neithar 
aa  formidable  iaatruments  of  the  euhan^a  power,  aor  aa  any  reatraint  opon  iba 
aiereiee  of  it.  Hie  reaaoni  for  this  opinion  are,  that  the  nuoober  of  the  Capaoulj 
ie  email  in  proportion  to  the  other  troope  which  compoee  the  Torkish  arnuaa^ 
and  that  in  time  of  peace  thej  are  undisciplined.  Praf.  2d.  adit.  p.  23,  Ice.  B«l 
the  troope  stationed  in  a  capital,  thou^  their  number  be  not  great,  aia  alwaja 
masters  of  the  sorereifn^s  person  and  power.  The  Prstoriao  bands  bote  aa 
proportion  to  the  legionary  troops  in  the  frontier  proriBcaa.  The  soldiefy  af 
the  Porte  are  'oore  numerous,  and  must  possess  power  of  the  sanae  kind,  and  ba 
equally  formidable,  sometimes  to  the  soTereign,  and  oftener  to  the  paopia.  Uow- 
Tar  much  the  discipline  of  the  Janisaries  may  be  neglected  at  pfcaeni,it  oartainly 
was  not  BO  in  that  age  to  which  alone  my  deecription  of  the  Torkisfa  govwB- 
ment  applies.  The  author  obaerves,  prof  p.  29,  that  the  Jaaiaariea  navar 
deposed  any  suhan  of  ihemselres,  but  that  some  form  of  law  trae  or  falsa,  baa 
been  obeenred,  and  that  either  the  mufti,  or  some  other  miatster  of  religiaa, 
has  announced  to  the  unhappy  prince  the  law  which  renders  hmi  naworthj  af 
the  throne.  Obserr.  p.  \ok.  This  will  always  happen.  In  erary  rarolvtioa, 
though  brought  about  by  military  power,  the  deeds  of  the  solitienr  moat  ba 
oonfirmed  aiid  carried  into  execution  with  the  ciril  and  religious  {bmaiiitiaa 
peculiar  to  the  constitution. 

This  addition  to  the  Note  may  senre  as  a  further  tllQstration  of  my  owb 
sentiments,  but  b  not  made  with  an  intention  of  entering  into  any  cootrorarsf 
with  the  author  of  ObttrvatUmSy  J^c.  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  obiigiitf 
terms  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  remarks  upon  what  I  had  adTaiMe£ 
Happy  were  it  for  such  as  renture  to  communicate  their  opinions  to  the  worl^ 
if  every  animadversion  upon  them  were  conveyed  with  the  aame  eandid  antf 
liberal  spirit.  In  one  particular,  however,  he  seems  to  have  misapprehendad 
what  I  meant,  pref  p.  17.  I  certainly  did  not  mention  his  or  count  Marsigli^ 
kmg  residence  in  Turkey,  as  a  circumstance  which  should  detract  from  tha 
weight  of  their  authority.  I  took  notice  of  it,  in  justice  to  my  readers,  that 
they  might  receive  my  opinion  with  distrust,  as  it  (Bffered  from  that  of  persona 
whose  means  of  information  were  so  far  superior  to  mine. 

NoTB  [44].  Paob  87. 

TnR  institution,  the  discipHne,  and  privileges  of  the  Janizaries  art  daacribed 
y  all  the  authors  who  give  any  account  of  the  Turkish  g*>venunent.  Tba 
manner  in  which  enthusiasm  wns  employed  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  cour- 
age, is  thus  related  by  prince  Cantemir:  ^When  Amurath  L  had  fbrroad  theia 
mto  a  body,  he  sent  thum  to  Haii  Bektavli,  a  Tuikish  saint,  famous  for  hit 
miracles  and  prophecies,  desiring  him  to  bestow  on  them  a  banner,  to  pray  to 
God  for  their  success,  and  to  give  them  a  name.  The  saint,  when  they  ap» 
peomd  in  his  presence,  put  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  upon  one  of  their  heads,  and 
said,  ^Let  them  be  called  YcngicfurL  Let  their  countenance  be  aver  bright, 
their  hands  victorious,  their  swords  keen ;  let  their  spear  always  hang  over 
the  heads  of  their  enemies,  and  wherever  they  go,  may  they  return  with  a 
shining  face.*^  History  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  p.  t^.  The  number  of  Jani- 
saries at  the  first  institution  of  the  body,  was  not  considerable.  Under  Soly* 
man,  in  the  year  1521,  they  amounted  to  twelve  thousand.  Since  that  tima 
their  number  has  greatly  increased.  Marsigli,  Elat,  Szc,  ch.  xvi.  p.  68.  Though 
Soiyman  possessed  such  abilities  and  authority  as  to  restrain  thiK  formidable 
body  within  the  bounds  of  ot>edieiice,  yet  its  tendency  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  sultans  was,  even  in  that  aee,  foreseen  by  sagacious  obeerverR.  Niculas 
Oaulphinois,  who*  accompanied  M.  D^Aramon,  ambassador  from  Henry  II.  of 
France  to  Soiyman,  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  in  which  he  deacrihet 
and  celebrates  the  discipline  of  the  Janizaiiea,  but  at  the  aame  time  pt«dicC4 
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tettlMnf  II  trti,  one  day,  bteome  formidmble  to  tbeir  iMstMi,  aad  tot  the 
tatComitoMi 


fMrt  at  Coniitaatino|ile,  aa  Uie  Prstorian  bandu  had  dona  at  Koom.    Colh 
•r  Vayagw  from  tha  Eari  •t  Oxford  "a  Hbrajy,  vol.  i.  p.  6M. 

NoTc  [45].  Paoc  88. 

SoLTMAH  tba  Mafniftoent,  to  whom  tha  Turkish  hiatoriaiH  havo  givas  Iha 
aaxaaroe  ot*  Cmnmi^  or  Imtiiutar  of  mlai,  first  brought  tha  finaaoas  and  militaij 
•■tahlishnMilt  af  the  Turkish  empira  into  a  regular  fl>rm.  He  diTided  tha 
■Uitary  forae  into  the  Capieufy  or  soldiarj  of  the  Porta,  which  was  proparif 
tha  stancUng  armj^  and  Sarr^taeul^  or  soldiers  appointed  to  guai:d  the  frontiafa. 
Tha  chief  strength  of  the  latter  consisted  of  thoi^  who  held  Tiinariotv  an4 
Siams.  These  were  porlians  of  land  granted  to  certain  persons  for  life,  ia 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  military  fie&  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  m 
latum  for  which  militaiy  sanrioe  waa  performed.  Solyman,  in  his  Cnyaa 
Hamty  or  book  of  regulations,  fixed  with  great  accuracy  the  extent  of  theea 
landrt  in  each  province  of  his  empire,  appointed  the  precise  number  of  soldisra 
•aeh  person  who  held  a  Timariot  or  a  Ziam  should  bring  into  tha  6ald« 
wmA  established  the  pay  which  they  should  receive  while  engaged  in  aertioa. 
Omint  Marsigli  and  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  haye  given  extracts  from  this  book  oC 
cagttUtiona,  and  it  appears,  that  the  ordinary  establishmont  of  the  Torhiih 
army  exceeded  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  When  these  were  added 
te  the  soldiery  of  the  Porto,  they  formed  a  military  power  greatly  supenaa  \m 
what  any  Christian  sUto  oonld  command  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Marsi^ 
Etat  Mtliuire,  &c  p.  136.  Kycaut*s  Stote  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  book  lii* 
ch.  3.  As  Solyman,  during  his  active  reign,  was  engaged  so  constantly  in  war* 
that  his  troops  were  always  in  the  field,  the  Serraiaeultf  became  almost  equal  to 
the  Janizaries  themselves  in  discipline  and  valour. 

It  U  not  surprising  then,  that  the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  shoold 
represent  the  Turks  as  far  superior  to  tlie  Christians  both  in  the  knowledge 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  war.  Guicciardini  informs  us,  that  the  Ita> 
lians  learned  the  art  of  fortifying  towns  fVom  the  Turks.  Histor.  lib.  xv.  p. 
S66.  Bttsbequius,  who  was  ambassador  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  Soly* 
man,  and  who  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  sUte  both  of  the  Christian 
and  Turkish  armies,  published  a  discourse  concerning  the  best  manner  of  car* 
tying  on  war  against  the  Turks,  in  whicli  he  points  out  at  great  length  the  im- 
mense advantages  which  the  infidels  poeeessed  witli  respect  to  discipline,  and 
miliUry  improvements  of  every  kind.  Busbequii  opera,  edit.  Elzevir,  p.  39S» 
ftc  The  testimony  of  other  authors  might  be  added,  if  the  matter  were  in 
any  degrreo  doubtful. 

before  I  conclude  these  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  I  ought  to  explain  tha 
reason  of  two  omissions  in  them;  one  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  os 
ay  own  account,  the  other  to  obviate  an  objection  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

In  all  my  inquiries  and  disquisitions  concerning  the  progress  of  government^ 
manners,  literature,  and  commerce,  during  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  in  my 
driineations  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  different  stotes  of  Europe  at 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  have  not  once  mentioned  M.  de  Voltaira» 
who,  in  his  Etittjf  aur  Vkul(nn  f^mtrdlty  has  reviewed  the  same  period,  and  hat 
treated  of  all  those  subjecto.  ^his  does  not  proceed  from  inattention  to  the  worfca 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  genius,  no  less  enterprising  than  universal^ 
has  attempted  almost  every  different  species  of  literary  composition.  In  many 
of  these  ho  excels.  In  all,  if  he  had  lefl  religion  untouched,  he  is  instructiya 
tnd  afpreeahle.  But  as  he  seldom  imiutes  the  example  .of  modem  historians  in 
citing  the  authors  from  whom  they  derived  their  information,  I  could  not,  with 
Mopi'iety,  appeal  to  his  authority  in  confirmation  of  any  doubtfbl  or  unknown 
bet.  I  have  often,  however,  followed  him  as  my  guide  in  these  researchea , 
and  he  has  not  only  pointed  'out  the  facte  with  respect  to  which  it  waa  of 
importance  to  inquire,  but  the  conclusions  which  it  was  proper  to  draw  from 
them.  If  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  mentioned  the  books  which  relate  then 
pailiculars,  a  great  part  of  mpr  labour  would  have  been  unnecessary,  and  many 
af  his  readers,  who  now  consider  him  only  as  on  entertaining  and  Uvely  writal^ 
vaold  find  that  he  is  a  learned  and  well-informed  historian. 
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As  to  the  oiker  omMnoA,  «tott  istelfifent  rMder  inost  hvw  ohwuiud,  tfa«l  I 
hkf  not  entared,  either  in  the  hiatorical  part  of  this  volonie,  or  in  the  Pro«ft 
And  llhutrationa,  into  the  eiune  detail  .with  reepeet  to  the  ancient  laws  and  con- 
tome  of  the  Britiih  kinrdoma,  aa  conoemtnf  thoee  of  the  other  Fiirnponn 
nations.  Ai  the  capital  tacts  with  regard  to  the  profirress  of  fOTemnrent  ■»4 
maaneis  in  their  own  owuntry  are  known  to  most  of  my  r^dm,  such  a  detail 
appeared  to  me  to  be  Usm  eesential.  Such  facts  and-  obsenrations,  howercr,  ^ 
w«re  necessary  towards  completing  my  design  in  this  part  of  the  work;  1  hvw 
■lentioned  under  the  difisrent  articles  which  are  the  snbjects  of  my  disqumtioiH. 
The  state  of  government,  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  having  been  naarij  iIm 
same  during  several  ages,  nothing  can  tend  more  to  illostcato  the  progress  of 
the  English  constitution,  than  a  carefml  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  kingdoms  on  the  continent.  This  source  of  information  has  been  too  mock 
BSglectod  by  tlie  English  antiquaries  and  lawyers.  FiUed  with  admiration  of 
that  happy  constitution  now  established  in  Qreat  Britain,  they  have  been  moM 
attentive  to  its  forms  and  principles,  than  to  the  condition  and  ideas  of  remote 
times,  which  in  almost  ewy  particular,  differ  &om  the  present.  While  ongagsd 
in  perusing  the  laws,  charters,  and  early  historians  of  the  continental  kingdomi^ 
I  have  oflen  been  led  to  think  that  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  Eaf* 
Ksh  jurisprudence  and  policy,  by  a  oomparison  with  those  of  other  kingdomsa 
a  similar  situation,  would  be  of  great  utility,  and  might  throw  much  light  oa 
iome  points  which  aro  now  obeoure,  and  decide  others  which  have  bostt  Im^ 
•oatrovertod. 
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Cseea  law,  inquire  into,  33.  Progress  of  eccia* 
siastlcal  usurpations,  33, 34.  Maxims  of,  mora 
equitable  than  thecivil  courU  of  niMdte  ages, 34. 

CasUUy  rise  of  the  kinsdom  of,  68.  Its  i  ' 
withArragon,69.  Its  king,  Henry  IV.,  d 
70.  Constitution  and  aovemment  of  that  klng^ 
dom,  79.  History  of  tne  Cortes  of,  and  its  ui- 
vileges,  lb.    Kingdom  oriffnalty  el(  ctlve,  501. 

ColalsWo,  sf^rited  behavk)ur  of  the  per  p|e  thoa 
In  defence  of  their  rif  his,  against  their  king 
John  II.  of  Arragon,  70. 

Cnsmaletf  a  species  of  voluntary  slavea,  the  ob> 
ligations  they  emered  into,  described,  5M. 

CentenariL  or  inferk>r  Judges  In  tho  middle  agei^ 
exuaoidinnry  oath  required  from  them,  554. 

Champi  de  Mart  and  de  Mai^  account  of  thoaa 
aspemMies  of  the  ancknt  Gauls,  565. 

Ckariemagne,  his  biw  u>  prevent  private  wars  for 
redress  of  personal  li^urics,  90.  5.13.  State  of 
Germany  under  his  docendanis,  80. 

OUHm  IV..  emperor,  dissipates  the  imperial  4^ 
mains,  573. 

v..  emperorjmnemuhitor  of  the  heroic  eon- 
duct  of  his  rival,  Francis  I.,  37.  His  future  gran- 
deur founded  on  the  marriage  of  tlie  arcMuka 
Maximilian  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy,  58. 

VII.  of  France,  the  fliwt  who  unrodueed 

standing  armies  in  Europe,  47.  His  suceesiAU 
extension  of  the  regal  prerogative,  ib. 

VIII.  of  France,  his  character,  59.    Bow 

Induced  to  Invade  Italy,  lb.  His  resources  and 
preparatkms  Air  thb  enterprise,  53.    Ills  i 

success,  ib.   A  combination  of  the  Italian  h 

fonned  acainst  Mm,  54.  Is  forced  to  return 
back  to  France,  ib.  The  distressed  state  of 
his  revenues  by  this  expedition.  56. 

Ct«r>'^«»z,  his  account  of  the  North  Amerkaa 
Indians,  made  use  of  In  a  comparison  between 
them  and  tlie  ancient  Germans.  505,  506. 

Ckartcrt  of  immunitv  or  franchise,  an 
iBto  the  nature  of  those  granted  by  the  I 
of  France  to  the  towns  under  their  jurisd 
tlons,  599.    Of  communlti^  granted  by  tht 
kings  of  France,  how  they  tended  lo  — "Wirti 
regular  government,  91.  593. 

CUvMbj^  origin  of,  36.  Its  beneficial  efltos  en 
human  manners.  37.  The  enthusiasm  of,  dia 
tin^ishnd  ftota  its  aahitary  conaoqiiancji  flk 


INDEX. 


CMliMftv.  eomraied  when  flnl  MMglii  Into 
Ibmipe.  30.  Itt  influence  In  fredng  inaiikM 
fW»i  Umi  bondage  of  Uie  feudal  polk  y,  SK). 

Ckelt  of  Germany,  Ibe  oGceaiQn  of  their  being 
Airmed,fS. 

Otitt,  ancient  atatea  of,  ander  the  Ibadal  paHcy, 
Ml  Tlie  freedom  of,  where  fiiMeatabltohed,«». 
Charters  uf  community,  why  grantcid  in  Franco 

aLnuit  le  Groe,  ib.  Obtain  the  like  all  over 
n>|H;,  Si .   Acquire  pdtlical  conaMeratioti,  ib. 

fUtrgfy  ttie  progitfn  of  their  ueurpatioiia,  33. 
Their  phin  uf  jurflprudeiice  more  uerfca  than 
that  ui  the  civil  coiiru  in  the  middle  agee,  34. 
The  great  Ignomuce  oi,  in  the  early  feudal 
timi*«  of  Europe,  515. 

eUrtfu,  elave  to  tVilla,  widow  of  duke  Bugo^ 
•itract  (rom  the  charter  of  mamuuiialon 
granted  to  her,  SS9. 

CUrmunt,  council  of,  reaotroaon  thr  holy  war,  10. 
8ee  Pttt^  tk$  Her  mi  and  Onuadw. 

CUUire  I ,  Instance  of  the  amall  authortgr  h» 
luul  over  his  army,  565. 

€UtMariiia  il.,  his  account  of  the  popular  Bijiih 
Mies  airving  the  ancient  Gauls,  563. 

CUvu,  die  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  un- 
•bk*  Ui  retain  a  sacred  vaau  taken  by  his  army 
fram  being  distributed  by  lot  among  the  rest  of 
the  plunder,  507 

Cbttcfctf,  nrst  cstabltshment  of.  In  Europe,  551. 

C^mat,  Judicial,  proliibltlon  or,  an  liupruvcment 
ta  the  odmlhlstnitton  of  Justice,  S7.  Puaoda* 
tiou  and  universality  nf  this  mode  of  trial,  %). 
Pemiciiius  eflfecta  of,  30.  Various  expedients 
ftir  abolishinf  tliis  practice,  ib.  Ancient  Swi?- 
4lsh  law  of,  mr  words  of  reproach,  538.  Posl* 
tKre  evidence  or  points  of  proof  rendered  Inef- 
-ftauial  by  It,  539.  This  mode  of  trial  author* 
iaed  by  the  ecclesiastics,  5<0.  Last  Instances 
of.  In  the  histories  of  France  and  Eiurtand,  5il. 

Cbmmurce,  spirit  of  crumding  how  fkr  mvourabit 
10^  at  tliat  early  period,  10.  First  establishnient 
of  (\Ke  corporatjons,  90  Charters  of  commu- 
nity, why  granted  by  Louis  le  Groa,  lb.  Like 
iMUCtlre  obtains  all  over  Europe,  21.  Sahitary 
eflecis  of  then  institutions,  Ih.  T^ow  state  of, 
during  the  middle  ages,  40.  (*aiuK»  contribu- 
ting to  its  revival,  Ih.  Promoted  by  the  Han- 
ieatic  league,  41.  Is  caltivnted  In  the  Nether- 
knds,  Hi.  Is  Introduced  Into  England  by  F^t- 
ward  III .  Ib.  The  beneficial  consequences 
leaulting  rroin  the  revival  oi;  lb.  The  early 
evhivatlon  of.  In  Italy,  554. 

Onmmmn  tnio,  the  first  compllatinn  of,  made  la 

^  England  by  lord  chief  Justk:e  Glanville,  548. 

Cntmunitie*  See  Charters,  QECms,  Cawmerttf 
and  C^rjtwrotions, 

Omtneiui^  Anne,  her  character  of  the  Cruaadera, 
fit. 

dramas*,  nMriner*s,  when  Invented,  and  Ita  ln» 
fluence  on  the  extension  of  commerce.  40. 

Qmip98iti0n  ftir  personal  li^uries,  the  motives  for 
aatabllshing,  533.  The  custom  of,  deduced 
from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Germans,  541. 

Omafurgaiar$^  Introduced  as  evidence  io  the 
Jarlsprudence  of  the  middle  ages,  87. 

0nUsC£t«rJ,  in  the  Italian  polksy,  what,  63. 

Cbnra<  count  of  Franconia,  bow  he  obtained 
«leetk»n  to  the  empire,  80. 

OnradiR,  the  last  nghtAil  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Naples  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  his  unhappy 
nMe,  65. 

Ckatf  siic«,  treaty  of,  between  theemperor  Fml»- 
rie  Barharoapa  and  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  539. 

^^tuUmtimepU,  its  flourishing  sute  at  the  time 
«r  the  cmsades,  17.  When  flrst  taken  by  tlie 
1>Brks,  86.  The  cntsaders,  how  tonked  upon 
ttwre,  519.  The  areount  given  of  this  dty  by 
Hw  Latin  wrtters,  519,  590. 

Cmttiuaion»,  popular,  how  formed,  91. 

Cbrdvea,  GnnralVo  de.  secures  the  crown  of  Nn-  < 
pies  to  Fb*rdimind  of  Arracnn,  66. 

<b»f  SI  nii»na  and  bodlea  poHtfe, 


of,  how  Um  flivowaMo  to  the  lw|iwnaiia*  «r 
mamiaa,  19l  PrivHefess  of,  bow  Arat  cJaioM^ 
90.  dinrters  uf  community,  why  giantea  h« 
Lonla  le  Groa  in  FnuiCB,  ilk  lnAitMtM»a  mi, 
obuiuB  all  over  Europe,  91.    Thek  el&G«o,  ib 

G»rt«s  of  Armfon,  its  ooiMlteitkMi  and  pri  vileiia^ 
70. 

of  Caadle,  a  history  of,  and  an  necmutt  of 

Its  cuiiatiiutkiii  and  prt vikn,  79.  The  vigflnace 
with  which  it  guarded  ift  privileges  ^a^a 
the  encroachments  of  the  regal  power,  (b. 

Cm»tuU9y  flna  moilvea  for  nndenaklof ,  MS.  En- 
thusiastic xeol  with  whicli  they  were  imilri 
taken,  it».  First  pronioied  by  Peier  the  Heraak, 
lb.  Suooc^  of  tlunn,  17.  (^onsrquencrs  ro- 
sulting  fn*m  them.  ib.  Their efrectto«niftan«s^ 
18.  Oil  property,  lb.  How  advamafeoas  to  ite 
enlargement  of  the  regal  power  or  Enropntta 
pniraesjib.  Commercial  elfectsnf,  19. 40.  UdI 
vcrsal  Irenzy  for  engagiiig  In  these  expedUkns 
accounted  fiir,  517.  Privileges  granted  to  iHobo 
who  engaged  In  them,  517,  5t^  Siepbea  cart 
of  Chartres  and  Blois,  his  account  of  tlle■^ 
5lrt.    Eipq»c  of  conducting  thew,  tww  miidl. 


518,  5itf.    Character  given  of  the 
by  the  Greek  wrlieta,  519. 

Debt,  flrsi  bfait  of  attnchtaig  lo^emMca  §or  ttn 
recovery  of,  derived  fhan  the  can-ja  law,  Sflfil 

Debtort^  Ikiw  con»idered  in  the  rude  and  stasia 
state  of  society,  593. 

DitU  of  Gennany,  some  aeenom  of;  57S. 

D0ct9r»,  In  tlie  dilferefrt  facultJea,  dispalo  pnw 
detioe  with  kniglita,  551. 

EeeU»iMHie9l  Jnrfapnidence,  nHwenettto  Is  to 

plan  than  thcclvU  cunrtaof  the  nriMIe  agcs,9C. 

EccUtifUtif^  wlien  a|id  by  nimt  degrees  bot 

•  clahHed  exemption  fhim  cIvH  jnrisrficiirm,  5df 

Military  taients  cuhlvaied  and  exerciae^  hr 

those  of  the  middle  ages,  550. 

Edwmrd  III.  of  Encland,  his  endesvoan  to  I 

duce  cnmmerce  Into  his  kmitfnn,  41. 

iftiieirprivi 


Fdectort  w"  Gennany.  rise  of  tl 

Etow^  St.  his  dertuitiim  or  descr^piion  of  "a  nod 
riiristlan  .'>16. 

£»prr»rsof  (ktrmany,  InqatrviMo their  pn««c, 
Jurisdictiim,  and  revenue,  579.  Ancient  noAa 
of  electing  them,  574. 

England^  summary  view  oftheqintcwg  bt^weea, 
and  France,  44.  Oonseqnenoesnf  ltslnalt«iH 
coiitinenf al  pnsacssions,  45.  The  pnwrr  of  Aa 
crown,  Imw extended, 49.  See/lriiryVII.K>y 
so  many  marks  of  Saxon  usages  and  tongnape^ 
in  oomnarisim  with  thospof  the  Normans,  to  ba 
AMindln,50l.  WhencnrporarfcinabecanMba 
established  In,  587.  IostanresafilirlcM«eD«»- 
miance  nf|ierannal  servitude  tliere.  53]  .li^nliy 
Into  tlie  Stixoii  hiws  for  putting  an  efid  to  imihh 
wars,  535.  Causes  oftlie  speedy  decline  nf  pri- 
vate wars  there,  proposed  to  the  rcarnrdieaof 
anlinuarlans,  536.  Last  instances  of  jodidri 
combat  recorded  in  the  historv  of,  54 1.  Tra^ 
lorial  JQrtsdfethm  of  the  barons,  bow  ntstfidtod. 
546.  Causes  of  tlie  slow  pmtresi«  of  onsmeret 
there,  556,  557  The  fiist  comatavial  ireagr 
entered  imo  by.  557. 

Evidence^  Imnerfiset  nature  of  that  adnriaei  ka 
law-pnceedhiSB  during  the  middle  agea,  91. 
Rendered  inefftdual  by  theJudida]cnnib«iJ54i 

Ewropey  alterations  In,  by  the  cnnqvestt  of  ibn 
Romans,  7.  hiiprovenHnits  the  notions  oi;  te- 
cehred  In  exchange  fl»r  their  llbmi««.  Hi.  Ui 
disadrgntaiea  under  thia  chm^  of  cireun. 
stances,  ib.  Inquiry  Into  the  aappnaed  nnan. 
kNtsneai  of  the  ancient  northern  nacinrw,  • 
ffavaie  deon'ntkNW  exercised  hr  th^  GoUh, 
Vandafs,  and  Nuns,  10.  UniTen«l  dMuire  ne- 
casloned  by  their  Irmptlnna  and  cnnqnrot,  il 
First  nidimenta  of  the  present  pnliev  of,  to  Iw 
deduced  IVom  thto  period .  Hi.    Oritrin  oT  llM 
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muetwi 


Ai  wbMi  Uine  fovemiiMnt 


UiMllejr, 


I  befftn  to  imnfove,  15,  16.  Cauaw  vkI 
«vetiii  wbkli  comnbaicd  to  ihi«  improvamem, 
-le.  8.  e  OiMMtet,  QfTMraciaiM,  fMpJ*.,  Ml- 
Mrtf«  oecttioaed  by  |irfvate  wtn  In.  itf.  M«- 
tboditakmioiiuppreHiUieintlb.  JiMUcialeom- 
bus  probibiusd,  47.  Dtfiecta  of  Judicial  pro- 
eawiiiy  In  tlie  lukkUu  agea,  Uk  Intluance  of 
pupcrmlikMi  111  tlwiu  prcvediaga,  V.  Origin  oT 
tiM  iiulKpendHui  utrritorial  jurMletioaa  oi'  the 
iMiom,^!.  Bad  eooaequeuetai  of  their  jttdkaal 
power,  lb.  fitoepa  ukeii  by  princea  to  abotiali 
tkelr  eouna,  lb.  Inquiry  Into  the  eanon  law, 
33.  itevival  of  Uie  Kiniuui  law,  35.  EflTecrM 
of  tba  apirit  of  chivalry,  36.  HnW  fmproveu 
hf  the  procnat  of  teleiice  and  caltivaiion  of 
Iherauire,  37  ChrlsUanity  corru|iCifd  when 
ttitk  reeaived  in.  38.  dchoiaatle  theology  the 
flm  ol^lect  oT  leamlm  In,  lb.  Low  Male  of 
aomiiierce  in,  during  the  middle  agaai^*  Com- 
B«rce  rerivei  in  Italy,  lb.  la  pruimiied  by  the 
BanaiMHlc  league,  41.  la  cultivated  in  Uie  Ne- 
therlanda,  lb.  fiffiicta  of  tlie  progrea  of  com- 
aaeree  on  tlie  pilialiinf  of  mauuera,  lb.  Bffecia 
•f  the  marrtaae  of  the  belreia  of  Burgundy 
with  the  archduke  Maximilian,  on  the  aute  ol', 
•i.  By  what  uieana  auiiding  Ibreea  became 
ftiHjmi  In,  55.  Conaisqmmcea  of  thtf  league  of 
Cambrav  to,  57.  View  of  the  puiUical  omsti* 
lotion  of  iheaeveral  ataiea  of,  at  theeommeoce- 
Meot  <if  the  aizieeiitii  eentiirv,  58.  -Italy,  50. 
The  papacy,  lb.  Venice,  63.  Pln7enGe,64.  Na- 
Bka,  lb.  MUaa,  66  Spain,  68.  Pranee.  76. 
Germany,  60.  Turkey,  86.  Inaianees  of  the 
■DiaU  Inieroouiaa  among  muKnib  la  the  middle 
•gei,5SS. 

I>had■a^  tlie  ecymokfy  of  tliat  word,  519. 

Wtrdimmmd,  king  of  Arragon,  unitea  the  Ppaniah 
monarehv,  by  Ma  marriage  with  faabelta  of 
Caatile,  68, 69.  Hb  aeheiiiea  to  exalt  the  regal 
power,  74.  Reaum^  fnnqer  grania  of  land  from 
IdabamNBflb.  Unitea  to  the  crown  tlie  grand 
naawfaliipa  of  the  three  military  ordera,  75. 
Why  he  patmnlxud  the  aaaodation  calk>d  the 
/My  BrmUurkB^dj  againal  the  barona,  76. 

^mdal  ayaleni,  origin  of,  deduced,  19.  Primary 
object  of  thia  pulley,  lb.  Ita  deflclenclea  for 
Ini^riorfiweiiMiient,  13.  Tenureaofland,how 
eataMWied  under,  lb.  RIaetifinMMlnedbwnrda 
Maong  the  baruna  under,  lb.  Servile  atate  of 
the  pmple,  lb.  Weak  authority  of  the  king,  lb. 
Iia  inmetiee  on  the  external  operatfcHiB  of  %var, 
fb.    General  extinction  of  all  arte  and  aclencea 


View  af  Mm 


flObcted  by,  14.  Ita  operation  on  religion,  lb. 
hM  biAuenee  on  the  charaeter  of  the  human 
mind.  15.  At  what  time  government  and  man- 
Bara  began  to  be  improved,  ib.  Gatiaea  and 
•venii  r^leh  contributed  to  thia  hnpr»v«mient, 
16.  See  Oru»mdt9,  A  ncient  atate  of  cltlea  under, 
Ml  Ptame  of  nati«mal  councila  under  thia  po- 
licy, S.  How  altered  by  the  procreaa  of  civil 
HTerty,  93.  Inquiry  Into  the  adminlrtration  of 
Jaailce  under,  94.  Private  War,  96.  Judicial 
combat,  99.  Independent  Jnriadictinn  of  the 
ib.  Diatlnclion  between  freemen  and 
under,  507—519.  How  atrangera  were 
eonriderwt  and  treated  under,  553. 

f&r/»t  under  the  feudal  ayatem,  a  hiatory  of,  509. 
I^nien  they  became  hereditary,  510. 

^tuupkmu^  obaervationa  on  hia  aeooant  of  the 
aOHe  of  I«omlon  at  the  thne  of  Henry  IL,  597. 

WImUtn.    an  Jfttkerimmdt, 

PbrraM,  view  of  the  cnnatltotian  of,  at  the  eoan- 
Mmeeinem  of  the  alxteenth  century,  64.  In- 
flnrnce  acquired  by  Coamii  dl  Medld  In,  lb. 

^kmmee,  bv  what  meana  the  lowna  In,  (hat  ob- 
titnedchartenofcomnranKy.90.  Ordomiancea 
•f  lunula  X.  and  hia  brother  PMIIp  In  rhvour  of 
alTttllberty,93L  Methoda  employed  to  auppreai 
Vrivale  waia«  96.    Bl.  Louie  attenapla  to  dia- 


rqiintrBanco  Jiidlrlal  nnmhM.  Ttt  V 
oonteau  between,  and  l£nglaud,  44. 
queaeea  oi  ita  recovering  ua  provlncea  tnm 
KngbuMl,  41.  Monarchy  of,  How  atrengthoied 
by  thia  event,  46.  Kiae  of  atandiiig  lorcea  In, 
Ib.  Kegel  pranvaiiva  atiaafdMNied  by  thia 
meaattre,47.  Kxteiaioa  of  the  regal  prerogativa 
vigufOualypuiauedbyLuuiaXI.,^  tieei.0«ia 
XI.  ISifecia  of  the  iavaatou  ot  Ualy  by  Uhariea 
VIII.  s«<«  Ckarim  ViU.  Naiiuiial  Infantry 
eaiabl>ahed  In,  55,  56.  i^eague  of  Cambray 
ibniiHl  aaaiitat  tlie  VeneiiMua,  57.  Battle  tx 
GMartaddada,  lb.  Inquiry  Into  its  ancieut  fo- 
vernment  and  lawa,  76.  Power  of  the  general 
aaaeaihliea  under  the  flrat  race  of  kioM  ib. 
Under  the  aecond  and  thiid,  77.  Regal  piwer 
conAiiod  to  the  klng'a  own  domaina,  ib.  When 
the  general  aaaenibiy  or  atatea  generai  ktH  their 
Wi=itaiivear]triivUy,;b.  WhujiitUjikingib^Fiif 
to  a.s«i- r J  ii 1 1^ J /  I . 'fii -.1  Li  1 1 S( '  [Mil wcr ,  T y  V V ht-ii  1  Jiu 
^<<vi  rriJiit'iii  ^pe'  bi'Cjititf  [Hiii^y  iiiuaarclii<  al.  it). 
Kii:.il  jHiivcr  ikLV^jihtiiiafeL  ri^imit^'i^l  kiy  itvt 
fiTj^  il^'^Nj^  ill'  tJiu  ■litttliaj'f  ib.  tiiqulry  into  Ute 
juiitilk-non  m  im  |]iifiiai(it  ■>»,  [mnicukitiy  Uial 
ul  ¥a.rli,  TV.  IImw  ai«^  aJtmltnl  |>rn|ji-rLy  t^  itnd 
tj'iieft!  wnai  h^UethI  idtu  iL-udni,  5^10^  JiJt.     flw- 

Ailontila  ir*^«iabliili  hWny  |ji^fviii(*iicc«ail4ih 
Sfiri.  J^afi  HuiiiitCL^nf  Jihlk'lBloafiibiiinsiAniinl 
in  ilu*  liiMti^rv  or,  ^J  ^  Pt^pHiU  fiivMriiiii«ni  uft 
cmii  pntv^  wXxt  1 1mi  of  BJirieTii  tiKUl ,  StiA^    Tl^ 

P^atrr.ijt  T.  »>■'  FrdlhCitT',  tit*  CliaXBL'ti^r  MJiH II ttntf^  by 

trie  sjiirEi  <ir  chWatry,  ^.     b  cMnulnitd  by  th« 
fUiftf-m/f  ),.'hnr>eii  V.,  iIk 
Frrdrrit.  KiirCinMRoa,  etiipigmr,  th^  TrDf  tWltm  of 

■tuiK  4?  V 1  Lh  iht  1 1t,  J  b.  Wnjif  t^  E3  rit  w-J  it*  gnnud 
pri^'ikft^  tn  Ult^tiiit'a  ifi  GiTi^iniiy,  5Wh 

Ftf4um^  Ln  LhcuitckiuUfr rain  uaii|:ir»,«i [Gained, 
54L 

Prevmen,  )m>w  diatlngulahed  (hrni  i^aaaala,  uoier 
the  r^udal  ^ky,  507-519.  Why  often  In- 
duced to  aurrender  their  fkeedom,  and  bacoma 
alBvea,  514. 

Fktek»rin§  Camotenala,  Ma  ebaraeier  of  the  cUy 
of  Conatantinopic,  599. 

Oamlt  how  allodial  property  of  land  waachai 
into  feudal  there,  510.  Government  of,  c 
parvd  with  that  of  modem  Fraiire,  564.  Small 
authority  the  kinpof,eiijoyedover  their  armlea, 
llluatraied  In  an  anectkiic  of  Chnaire  1.,  565. 
AcorHintofth<*  popular  aaaemblbs  of,  ib.  Balla 
lawa  how  enacted,  Ib.  Wore  not  aiil]()ect  to 
Uxation.  566.    Sec  Fraaue. 

Otofftew  ie  VUUkardtuin^  hia  aocoiim  of  the 
magnlflcence  of  Conatantlnople  at  the  tioM 
when  taken  by  the  Cruaadem,  590. 

Germmm$^  ancifm,  an  account  of  their  uaagea 
and  way  of  life,  504.  TMr  method  of  angaglag 
In  war,  ih.  Cnniparlaon  between  them  and 
the  North  American  Indiana,  505.  Why  they 
had  no  cltlea,  595.  The  practice  of  compound* 
inf  for  peraonal  Injuriea  by  flnea,  deduced  IWmi 
their  uaagea,  51 U 

Oermmif^  little  Intereated  In  fereign  C9neema  a^ 
the  beginning  of  the  flAeenth  century,  44.  Na- 
tional Infentry  eataMhhcd  In,  55.  State  of, 
under  Charlemagne  and  deacendanta,  80.  Con- 
rad, count  of  Pranennlil,  chnaen  emper(»r,  lb. 
Hia  auccemora  In  the  imperial  dignity,  ib.  How 
the  nobility  of,  acquired  Independent  aovereigs 
authority,  lb.  Fatal  eflbcta  of  aarandlalng 
theclefirrin,81.  Conteat  between  m  emperor 
Henry  nr.  and  Pope  GreiRiry  Vli.,  lb.  Rtae  of 
the  fectiona  of  GuelA  and  Ghlbelllnoa,  89.  De- 
dine  of  the  hnperlal  authority,  Ib.  Hooae  of 
Auatrla,  bv  whom  feundi^,  Ib.  Total  ehanaa 
le  polhlcal  eonaiiuuioo  of  thn  empire,  ik 
i  ttf  anarchy  In  which  h  eoatinucd  la  Hm 


time  of  Ml 


inarehy  In 


INDEX. 


oT  CiMilM  v..  ft.  Divided  tnlft  tkclBi,  83. 
IamrtalclMlDlMriMUtiitBd,ib.  AuUe  council 
rafbrawdflb.  .  VleworUspoUtkalcooiauuioii 
•t  tlM  euauMDoeoMat  of  the  eneoing  hinory, 
tt>.  Ita  defeeu  poliued  out,  lb.  Imperial  dig- 
aitjTMd  power  compured,  84.  Electioooftlie 
flmperme,  Uk  Repugnant  forme  of  civil  poUcy 
intteeeveraletateeor.BS.  Oppoekioo between 
the  eeeular  and  eccleeiaeiical  meniben  of,  ib. 
United  bodjr  henoe  Incapable  of  acUng  with 
vlgoiK,  ib.  Wbea  citiee  Ant  began  to  be  bulk 
In,  sas.  Wheatbe  ekiee  of.  fim  acquired  mu- 
nicipal prlvUegee,  SW.  Artlxaae  of,  when  en- 
Aranchieed,  Ib.  fmmedUtt  citiee  in  the  Gei^ 
maniurieprudence,wliat,lb.  Great  calamitiee 
oecarionad  tl»ere  by  private  jrare,  537.  OUgln 
ortbelei«ueortheRhiiie,lb.  When  private 
wan  were  Anally  abollehed  there,  Ib.  Inquiry 
into  the  power,  ^irledictiiMi,  and  revenue  of  iia 
eiiperois,  S7S.  Ancient  mode  of  elecUu  the 
eroperon,  S74.    Account  of  the  diece,  57& 

OkiMUnm.    9»  €hu^t, 

OUmmddMdSy  the  battle  of,  SI, 

OtmwM^  lord  chief  JMtice,  the  flrat  who 
piled  a  body  of  eonunoo  law.  In  all  Eurc 

O0tk»x  VanMie,  and  Uane,  ovemin  the 
empire,  and  precipitate  ite  downfU,  8.  State 
of  the  eountriea  flrom  whence  they  iMued.  ib. 
MoilyeB  of  their  UrMexcHCfkMM.ib.  How  tbev 
eaue  to  eettle  in  the  countrteb  they  conquered, 
t.  Oomparleoo  drawn  befwean  them  and  the 
Ronane,  at  the  period  of  tlMftr  eruption^,  0, 10. 
Compared  with  the  nadve  Americana.  10.  De- 
adatlon  they  oceaaloned  in  Europe,  lb.  Uni- 
veraal  change  made  by  theqi  In  the  etate  of 
Europe,  11.  Prineiplee  on  which  they  made 
their  eet(lementB,ib.  Origin  of  the  feudal  eye- 
tern,  13.  B^tnmdmlSfstmu  Inquiry  into  the 
adroinletratlonofjttetice  among,  SI,  2S.  Their 
private  wars,  SS.  Deetroy  the  monuroonu  of 
the  Roman  arte,  38.    Their  contempt  of  the 

'  Romane,  and  hatred  of  their  arts,  SOO.  Their 
avenkm  to  literature,  ib.  No  authentic  account 
of  their  origin  or  ancient  hietory  exiating,  ib. 

€fm>tmment,now  limited  by  the  feudal  policy,  13. 
EflTecte  of  the  orueadee  on,  IG.  How  affected 
by  the  enfranchieement  of  ciiiea,  90.  Legista- 
tive  aaeeniMiee  how  formed,  ib.  Private  ware 
doMructlve  to  the  authority  of,  34.  Methods 
employed  to  aboUeh  this  hostile  mode  of  re- 
dressing injuries,  96.    How  affected  by  the  sn- 

.  preme  independent  JuriMlicUous  of  the  barons, 
t9,  30.  Steps  towards  abolishing  them,  ."B. 
Origin  and  growth  of  royal  courts  of  jufltice, 
33, 33.  How  influenced  by  the  revival  of  sci- 
ence and  literature,  30.  View*  of,  at  the  beghi- 
ning  of  the  AAeenth  century,  43.    Power  of 

^  monarchs  then  very  limited,  Ib.  Their  revenues 

^  small,  43.  Their  armies  unAt  for  conquest,  lb. 
Piinces  hence  incapable  of  extenslTe  plans  of 
<^>eration.  ib.  Kinidnms  very  little  connected 
with  each  other,  43, 44.  How  the  eflVwts  of, 
frutn  this  period,  became  more  powerful  and 
extensive,  45.  Consequences  of  England  losing 
Its  provinces  in  Pranco,  ib.  Scheme  of  Louis 
XI.  of  Prance  to  oxtend  the  renU  power,  48. 

•  See  y^MM  XI.  Power  of  iho  English  crown 
enlarged,  50.  See/fatryVn.  As  also  that  of 
Spain,  ib.  How  the  use  of  standing  armies 
became  general,  ib.  View  of  the  political  con- 
stitution of  the  several  states  of  Europe,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  58. 
In  what  respects  the  cliarten  of  communltios 
granted  by  the  kinp  of  Prance  teodftd  to  intro- 
duce a  regular  form  of,  533. 

GrMc«,  the  breeding  of  silk-wonna,  when  Intro- 
duced there,  554. 

Ortk  emperors,  their  magnlflcenoe  at  Constaa- 
Unople,  510. 

Gn^tfry  of  Tours,  remarks  on  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  period  of  which  he  wrote  the 

-  history,  15. 


CTrsfsry  llM  Great,  papa,  hi 

vSerty  10  his  slaves,  S». 
VU.,  pope,  foondatloB  of  hia  tmtum 

with  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germaiiy,  8L    Tba 
'   '  m  be  extorted  fhaa  Henry,  » 


His  own  account  of  this  aflUr,  573. 
Ont^f*  and  GhibeHinos,  lisa  of  those  focdoM  te 

Germany,  83. 
Omieeuir^Mif  instance  of  his  aunentWoas  neve- 

renco  for  pope  Clement  VIL,  A,  nscs. 
OmtUkeratf  a  uionlc,  his  character  of  CotistaittfBO- 

ple,atthti  time  when  lilten  by  thecfusadan,  &iOL 

/Taassotw  league,  when  foroMMl,  aad  ita 

nn-tho  extensien  of  comnteroe,  41. 538. 
Hmrp  IV.  of  Casule,  solemnly  tried  and  i 
by  an  assembly  of  Casiillan  n 

,  emperor  of  Gennaay,  i  _ 

state  to  which  he  was  reducatf  by  pope  Gregoty 
Va.,81.579. 

VU.  of  Ei^land,  Ms  sluiailoa  at  Ua 

an  to  the  crowa,  SO.    BnaUes  his 


Prohibits  his  barans  keningretainenLib 
I  and  ooBunerce^  ib. 


courages  agriculture 
HtrtbaMmmm,  the  nature  of  this  flna 

feudal  noMcy,  explained,  508. 
.H«risadsd,santa,accountofthat  bmHatimmJStiL 
Uittarf.  the  most  ralimilnMS  period  of,  poiaeJ 

out,  16, 11. 
Ig^r  Brotherhood,  an  iMociatien  la  Spain  — der 

that  name,  on  what  occasion  fonaed,  75,  7S. 
Land,  tiieoiighial  inducements  of  the  Chrta> 

tians  10  rescue  it  from  the  handi  ef  the  inirtala, 

10.    See  Crusade*  and  Ptltr  tJkt  Uerwut. 
/fsasar,  aoinu  of  the  ancient  Swedlsii  law  for 

determining,  538. 


during  tbamU- 


/fMpiColrty,  enforced  by 

die  ages,  5SS. 
iViias,  Instance  of  their  ernhmJastlc 

war,  5U0.    Some  account  of  their  poli^  aod 

mannera,5Q8.    See  OsOs. 

JiiiiixarMir,oiiglo  and  formidable  naiore of  ttioaa 

•troaas.87. 
/m^ertsi  chamber  of  GerroaByfaiBtilvied,S3L  Ttaa 

occasion  of  lis  institution,  575. 


JndiatUt  North  American,  a  cwauarlMSi  drawm 
between  them  and  the  aodent  Genaana,  Stt. 

/stfaslry,  the  spirit  of,  how  exdted  by  tlw  cft- 
franchisnmeuts  of  cities,  31. 

htfantTfy  the  advantages  of,  beyond  cnvairs 
uught  to  the  rest  of  Europe  bv  the  Swim,  55 
National  bodies  of.  established  la  Gensaoy,  Sb 
In  France  and  Spain,  5S,  56. 

/nAmtance,  and  right  of  repreaatatioQ,  baiwtan 
orphan  grandsons  and  their  andea,  ham  ds 
cided  in  the  tenth  century,  530. 

hUrcMt  of  money,  the  necemity  of  ndaaitiiK,  In 
a  commercial  view,  555.  PreposKrously  con- 
demned by  the  churchmen  of  the  middle  aces, 
ib.  Thp  ca#e  hence  of  the  exorbilnat  exao- 
tions  of  the  Lombard  bankers,  ih. 

As/y,  when  the  cities  of,  began  to  form  the— lIim 
into  oodles  politic,  30.  rommerce  Arst  bn- 
proved  there,  and  the  reasons  of  It,  4g.  The 
revohitions  Ln  Enrope  occasioned  by  the  iava- 
don  of,  by  Charles  VHI.  of  Prance,  53.  The 
state  of,  at  the  lime  of  this  hivaaioQ,  Vk,  The 
rapid  success  of  Charles,  53, 54.  A  oonMna- 
tlon  of  the  states  of,  drives  Charles  out  oi;  and 
gives  birth  to  the  balance  of  power  in  Ewomi 
54.  The  pnliUcal  situation  of,  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  SD.  TIm 
papacy,  lb,  Venice,  03,  Ptorence,  «i.  Na- 
ples, ib.  Milan,  08.  Evidences  of  the  deaeln- 
tion  made  there  by  the  northern  invaders  of 
the  Roman  empire,  503.  How  the  citic*  oC 
obtained  their  monkipalprivileces,5nL  Siata 
of,  undrr  Frederic  I.,  «I.  Treaty  of  Ooai' 
stance  between  the  free  cilira  of,  aad  Hw  mm" 
peror  Frederic  Barbarosaa,  SK. 
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'Aigmtmt  nr Ood, ngdMur acquittal bgr. IntlM 
law  prooMdingBduriiii  UMiiiiiidieafoc,Si.537. 

^tiiekm  0«cm,  OMOliod  of  uiaJ  by,  £1? 

JuUmM  II.,  pope,  forms  a  cooi'ederary  agabiai  the 
VeneiiaiM  at  Cawbray,  57.  Hettm  pan  of  Uw 
Vanatlauteriiinrieifia.  ConAxiaracy^lMHOlYed, 
Uk    Tunw  bli  aelMaiea  afaliMt  France,  58. 

Jmriafrmdgmce^  ecclettaMical,  mora  perfeei  in  its 

ritiaa  iha  drll  couns  lii  the  iniddto  afos, 
ttae  Amp. 

JutUetf  an  Inquiry  Into  the  admlnlstratiou  oT, 
under  the  feudal  policy,  94.  tftepa  lowarda  tlie 
loiproveweni  ot,  as  civil  liberty  advanced^  S5. 
Rcdren  chiefly  pursued  by  private  wais,  kb. 
Methods  taken  to  suppress  private  wan,  9S. 
Judicial  combats  uroiublted,  87.  The  delects 
of  Judicial  proceedinfi  in  the  uiiddJe  afes,  tb. 
Compurgators,  the  nature  of  that  kind  of  evt- 
denee,  lb.  Methods  of  trial  by  ordeal,  or  ac- 
quittal by  Judgment  of  God,  &  4  )rigln  of  the 
supreme  independem  JuifMlictkinsof  the  Tetidai 
barons,  33.  Extent  and  bad  etftcis  of  their 
privileges,  lb.  Steps  taken  by  mouarchs  to  re- 
duce the  barons*  courts,  lb.  Growth  of  royal 
courts  of  Justice,  XI.  inquiry  into  the  canon 
hiwt  lb.  How  improved  by  the  revival  of  the 
Roman  law,  34.  when  the  admlnistratiou  of, 
became  a  distinct  profession,  35. 

«%«litA,  or  supreme  Judge  of  Arragon,  his  pfilce 
and  privileges,  71.  An  Inquiry  by  whom  this 
oflleer  was  elected.  557.  Who  ws«  eligibto  to 
this  office,  558.  Nature  of  the  u'bunal  ap- 
pointed to  control  his  admlnistratiou,  ib.  In- 
stance of  his  extensive  power,  556, 550. 

Mhtg^  Ms  power  how  cireumscribMl  b)  <he  ba- 
rons, under  the  feudal  system,  13.  Ry  what 
n>eans  the  crusades  tended  to  eaiargB  tho  rsj^ 
authority.  i& 

Keran^  Its  Influence  In  chocking  the  sultans  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  87. 


Lawd^  how  held  at  the  establishment  of  the  feu- 
dsl  system,  18.    See  feudal  SwtUm. 

— ,  the  property  of,  how  cnoslaered  by  the  an- 
cknt  baibanius  nations,  507.  Allodial  posses- 
sion of,  explained,  lb.  ^he  prnprietors  bow 
subjected  to  military  service,  SOl,  508.  Allo- 
dial and  beneflclary  poasearion  distin|uished, 
508.  Alkidial  propoty  why  generaUy  con- 
verted inu>  feudal,  509. 

/^ao,  when  tlie  «udy  of  it  became  a  dlstina  em- 
ployuient,  36. 

— ~,  canon,  an  Inqulrv  Into,  33.  The  maxims 
of,  more  equiiaMe  than  the  civil  courts  of  the 
middle  ages,  lb.    When  flrat  comnlled,  548. 

-— -,  Roman,  how  it  sunk  into  oblivion,  35.  Ctr- 
cumstaiices  which  Aivmire^  the  revival  of  it, 
lb. ,  Its  HfTfcta  In  improving  the  administration 
of  justice,  ib.    Its  rapid  progress  ovei  Europe, 

Lawbvrrwws,  In  the  Scottish  law,  explained,  581. 

IMertw,  civil,  the  ris«  and  progress  of,  traced,  80, 
91 .  How  rnvo<ire<l  bv  the  cKdonnancesof  Lnuki 
X.  of  France,  and  his  bnHher  Philip,  83.  The 
spirit  of.  how  exritfd  in  Prance,  587.  The 
panirii.'.ir<k  inrliMleU  in  the  chartefs  of,  granted 
to  hn^b^induicn,  506,  Tlie  influence  of  tlie 
Christian  rplipinn  hi  extending,  589.  The  se- 
▼erai  «>pportunhies  uf  obtaining,  533. 

lisM^ss,  council  of,  its  endeavours  to  extinguish 
private  wars,  533. 

MAUrmhtrt^  cultivation  of.  greatly  im  ir  imental 
in  avilizinc  the  nations  of  Europe,  :n.  Why 
the  flrst  efl'iirts  of,  ill-directed,  38.  The  good 
eflects  neverthelevs  of  Ihe  spirit  of  inquiry  ex- 
erted, 30.  How  cheeked  in  its  progress,  ib. 
Its  influence  en  manners  and  gnveroment,  ib. 

Liturgii^  the  preference  between  the  Musarabic 

*  and  Rnmish,  how  asonrtained  in  ;9paln.  5*9. 

Lambari*.  the  flrst  bankem  in  F.urope,  555  The 
motive  of  their  exacting  exorUtanl  lalaresi,  Ik 
Vol.  II.— 74 


Z.Md^  hs  fooiislilag  HMe  allha  Him  of  HsMf 
U,a87. 

/.eaisleGros,  of  France,  his  inducement  to  gnmt 
prtvUuges  to  lowai  «rkbln  his  osrn  domains,  90L 
idea  CUrttn, 

,  i^,  the  great  anantion  he  paid  to  the  ad- 

minlrtratlim  of  Justice,  in  appeaJs  which  cama 
before  him,  M5. 

X.  of  France,  Ms  oidonnances  la  (kvoar 

af  civil  liberty,  83. 

XI.  of  Franee,  Ms  character,  48.     HM 

schemes  for  depressing  the  nobility,  ib.  Sows 
divtshms  among  them,  ib.  Increases  the  stand- 
ing forces,  40.  Enlarges  the  revenues  of  tha 
crown,  ib.  His  address  in  overruling  the  wm 
semMy  of  states,  ib.  Exteads  the  bounds  of 
the  French  BHHiarchy,  ib.  The  activity  of  his 
external  operations,  50.  N  Is  treacherous  base- 
ness towards  the  hdross  of  Burgundy,  51, 58. 
The  effectb  of  his  conduct,  58.   - 

XII.,  his  liesltation  in  carryini  oi)  war 

against  the  pope.  63,  »•!«.  Asserts  hto  right  I* 
tha  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  retains  Ludovleo 
Bforxa  in  prison,  07 

Manfred^  his  struggles  for  tbf  crown  of  Naples,  05 
Mankind^  tlie  nuMt  calamilous  period  in  iJie  Ma- 
tory  of,  polnied  out,  10,  U. 

JlfeiTf^rrj.  Llit.'  luipLjariiy  it\\  und^rUie  fctidtil  i^sta- 
bli^i>ipiL-iii|»,  al't+r  ihf\  uiA^nJiruw  of  Uii'  ULmiEm 
enij'trt-,  14.  Wititni  rliuy  bega/i  to  liriprt}'ktH  1^ 
Ellr-M^  iA  (he  cniss4ca  rm,  I "7,  It?-     Ilofv  )jn- 

(iw  iriiprftMid  Ity  tlie  LTi^ikMi  nf  nr\fm\  cfHjrU 
of  juMirt.'^  in  ci|k|)twiu*7ii  Lt  Uw  hsjxiim'  courii, 
33.  Kikrfiji  i*t  y«'  rtHlvsl  i.*r  iht  kfJiiian  law 
on,  IIS,  The  iKorAcliiJ  tcrMk-iiry  iif  the  npirit 
of  rhivaJry  uit^  37.  IJnw  lnfltMei<f:t*d  hy  ihe 
pr«itfri-vi  n\  fA).rut*T*,  ilir  llifiv  rifi:(»|jjii  hv  iiin 
revival  of  oomiii«n;e,  41. 

.AfemiMMMen,  particulars  inctaded  in  *he  rharteia 
of,  granted  to  husbandmen  or  slave*,  588.  Tha 
form  of,  539. 

.Afszisitlia*,  archduke  of  Austria,  married  ta 
Mar)-,  heiress  of  Burgundy,  58.  The  bifluenet 
of  this  match  on  the  »iate  of  Europe,  ib. 

,  empentr.  Institutes  the  imperial 

chamber,  83.    Reforms  the  Aulie  council,  ib^ 

Jlf«^tctV<'asroo  dl.  the  flrst  of  tlie  name,  tiie  in- 
fluence he  acquired  In  Florence,  64. 

.¥cl«»,  the  stare  of  the  dutchy  of,  at  the  com- 
meimemrnt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  66.  RIsa 
and  progress  of  the  disputes  coacemiag  tha 
succession  to,  ib. 

^I'lid,  thf  human,  a  view  of,  under  the  hist  esta- 
blishment of  .the  feudal  dolicy  in  Eurrme,  14. 
The  era  of  Its  ultimate  nepresslon,  and  com- 
mencemeiit  of  its  Improvement,  15.  The  pro* 
gress  of  its  oporatktns,  before  the  full  exatUba 
of  it,  38, 30. 

Minitteriakt^  a  class  of  the  OMati,  or  voluntary 
slaves,  the  pious  motives  of  the  obligations  tli  ,y 
entered  into,  530. 

Moorg^  make  a  conquest  of  Snain,  68.  By  wbai 
means  weakened  during  ttieir  establUmienC 
there,  ib.  RemarksontheircnndnctinSnaln.OO. 

Munieipmi  privileges,  how  obodned  by  the  citlsi 
of  Italy,  580.  Secured  to  them  hv  the  tiealv 
of  Constance,  588.  Tha  fkvourtla  sttta  ol^ 
under  the  Roman  govcmmeni,  995. 

.Vrafes,  a  view  of  the  consdtutkm  of  that  khig- 
di-tt  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteeadi 
century,  64.  Tlie  turbulent,  unsettled  state  of 
that  kingdom,  65  Bute  of  tha  disputes  mo- 
ccmiiig  the  suecesslnn  af  .the  crown  of,  ik. 
The  pretensions  of  the  French  and  SpaisUi 
monarchs  10  the  crown  of,  lb. 

JCarbomu^  conmiunity  of.  preamble  to  the  wiH 
of  summons  of  Philip  the  Long  in,  587, 5BB. 

A'afn>iitrVni,  proof  of  tt^  im|Nrlbct  siata  ai; 
during  tho  middle  agai,  558. 
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fkcuiriMui'buiiip  Aud  lUx  iliurv,  oa  Um  iwtval 
•i'  ooi%ui(rc4i  km  Korapsi  41. 

Uuigaafu  lo  iw  loaiid  •oliuja  idtW 
wiia  ukJM  m*  tiM  dMuM,  Ml. 


iV4<Mi,  ineihodfl  of  trial  hy.  4\uU^  tin  MM«e 
jyai,  4d.  Tde  iadueiicew  Mipeniktiia  In  dk- 
tsil  ii(  aitt'«  luesna,  tti. 


OUd,  t^ririia«wwi«,  hw  aeoDont  of  Ite  Mala  of 

baiy  iMdtf  Prudenc  1.,  9M. 
QK0AM  «iiii,4r«*,  UM  onfiii  aiid  to^ak  natore 

oi;  6S.    Bmoomm  AmuMlaMa  M  Um  crhfwthin 

pow«m,4d. 

f)^inu§.    das  P0p0dmwi. 

Fm0er,  wtiert  Om  mada  of  Um  praaai  Mariah, 
5lii. 

9mrU^  an  Inquiry  tmoilM  pia-eaiSneotjnrlidkttan 
of  iia  tmrtMuiMnl  «ivar  Umoumt  piillBHieiita  of 
Fnuict;,  7i).  Ita  ortgiu  traced,  STU.  Tin  mybl 
»}iiHM  regyuirad  by,  befbra  ad.iiiu*^  lu  In  law% 

BariMAMnte,  or  lofWaUTo  ataemMlaa,  how  Ibrn 
ad  umUsr  tii«  feudal  BuUoy,  ^  How  allarad 
ky  Um  prugfOM  <il'  oivli  liberty,  lb. 

Pnpi*^  Uwir  wnnolMd  anrvlie  Male  undar  tbo 
Audal  aymiNU,  Vi.  %k  ltelMU(«l  fniin  their 
alavbh  lOatt  by  the  «nfhuichl«eiiu!nt  of  ciitet, 
iU.  Iliiw  they  obtaluad  a  repreaeiiuukm  in 
natlunal  eoniiclla,  IH.  Thoae  who  Hved  in  Uie 
aouiiiry  and  culUvaied  the  grouud,  an  iuqulrv 
Inio  their  cundiUpn  under  theAnidaf  policy,  Sli 

Bwmu,  niiirJt^  in,  how  punished  there,  M<i. 

^i*r  tin  Hermil,  exche*  ihe  Bun»peaa  prinaoi 
to  undertake  Uw  Holy  War,  10. 

'  IV.  kiiif  of  Arrafon,  defeata  the  leaden 
9f  the  Arraginnte  union,  and  deetroya  Uw  pd- 
vilexe  *tf  thnw  aaMoeiatloni,  5H0. 

Fkiii/t  Ow  Loiif ,  imMunbli'  to  iiia  writ  ofriniinone 
t*i  the  community  of  Narb  hiiim,  537, 581 

PkiUtmpkf^  enlUvatel  by  the  Arabia la,  when 
fcMt  In  Bunipe,  550, 551.  lit  progreat  from  iheiu 
into  Bumpe,  551. 

PfUrimmges  to  Un  Holy  Land,  when  Am  un- 
dwiakeii,  10.  See  CVataiM  aud  Peter  the 
Hermit. 

fimeemtiM,  council  of,  Mm  Holy  War  reanlveri  on 
by,  16.    See  Peter  the  H^mt  and  Omtadea. 

WUmier^  how  divided  ami ing  the  ancient  northern 
naUnr^  19.    tllusirateft  In  an  airacdote  of  Ck>- 

M^ade«,  Ura  hicheat  dtmlty  In  Rumpe  at  Uie 
ONiiinuneemenl  of  the  alxteenth  century,  50. 
Origin  and  pnixreai  of  tira  papal  power,  lb. 
The  terrttorte*  of  the  popos  unequal  ui  the  anp- 
p'lrt  of  ilMlr  spiritual  jnrisdiciitm,  60.  Their 
•nthorlty  in  thnlr  own  torrltonea  exlretiie'y 
MuiitMl,  lb.  The  check  Uwy  received  frmn  thi; 
Koniaii  bnrona,  lb.  Nictii>la*  Rienzo  atlempu 
4o  ettabllah  k  demncratlcnl  onvermneni  in 
Xarae,  and  to  deauoy  the  papal  piriadictfon,  61. 
The  papal  autliorlty  onn«dorablv  atremthened 
by  the  bopee  Atexander  VI.  and  JuHus  II ,  lb 
flaa  Jtdiue  (I.  The  pemMootit  nauirp  oT  ec- 
alMlaatical  dnmlnloR,  ib.  The  civM  adniinla- 
tration  of,  not  unWimi  <ir  eonaiaient,  ib  Rinne 
the  school  of  pnlHical  intrixne  during  the  pIx- 
^aenUi  century,  61:  The  advaiutftM  d;^ved 
9mm  the  union  of  aplrhual  and  temimral  an- 
Jhorlty,  lb.  A  view  of  the  otntests  between 
tbe  pofMFt  and  the  enipenirM  of  Oermanv,  81. 

AM«fe«MM«  of  the  aaolant  northers  naikna,  mn 
Mqwry  inm,  8 

AiMof  9,  extract  tmm  his  aeemtnt  nf  the  Roman 
ambwisy  to  AtUhi  Mnt  of  iha  Hunt,  SlO 

^rmmpim*^  his  aoennat  of  the  cnM  devaMflOnns 
■nadebv  iha  Inupliao  if  the  Bortham  oatfaais, 


Premmi^t 
FVencao 
i>rvMd<toM,lnlbaV« 

Kdigimt  htm  aawmaad  by  iha  nogtinm  — iMa 
aacahMlMd  in  Hawpa  luidsr  the  ibodal  pottcf , 
14.  lulatfiiemeiuAaalnc  mankind  tfuuiba 
feudal  sarvliii4e»  Mtt. 

/t«pM!f«%h  Um  riftt  m;  in  iba  law  of  SeoibMd^ 
explwueiU  544. 

il<|rrMcA,Wonls<ir,tbe  aneleai  Swedish  law  dT 
aMMMdoa  «br,  538. 

IfswiMSf,  royal,  vary  anall  aada  the  ibadal  p^ 
licy,43.    By  wbatnMaMslocnHMd|56L 

iUias,  orMn  and  liiiantkMi  of  the  hagie  a^  St 

itmu»y  Nichnlaa,  ei^^voua  to  rescae  aUmm 
friun  the  papal  anthorUy,  and  csMbisb  a  ilwi 
craUcal  form  of  govera*nant  tbne,  61. 

ite**tr«,  the  aiaUMNM  pronootaced  agafaiaK  Ibas 
durii«  Um  raiddte  afsa,  554. 

Iied«(p*  of  Hapsbanh,  bow  b 
10  toe  empire  of  Oenaany,  fi 

idMaajw,  au  ia^ulry  Into  those  adv . 

enabled  them  to  rooquar  the  rest  o(  Eurape^l 
The  impravuuMnia  they  eouuiwilcaied  in  m- 
tum  fly  thidr  coiiquima,  lb.  Tftsdiiidvamami 
Un  peovlncoa  lanourad  under,  from  Unfa- do- 
minion, lb.  Their  empire  oyartmMad  by  iht 
Imiptiou  of  the  barimroua  naikma,  &  Tin 
eoncurrent  caasas  ot'  their  ralo,  9.  A  convi- 
riabn  drawn  betweea  Ibem  and  the  i 
nado.ia,  10.  All  the  civU  a-ta  i 
Ihem  iibN^aniMd.  ib.  TbeuMMin 
arts  industriously  dsali^yed  by  ibsfa- 1 
invaders,  91 


Remtj  papal,    i 
/(•ya*  truce,  an 


aaeouoi  aC  534. 


SiUie  lawa,  the  manned  in  whicb Hmj  wai 


Saxejw,  why  ao  many  tfaaea  of  ilvdr  lawi,  l»> 

Sage,  and  customs  to  be  flmnd  ta  KaglandL 
1.    fnqalry  Into  thair  lawa  Ibr  paoiag  m 
end  to  iirivaia  wlua,  5X5, 90 

SeMiie«,the  revival  and  prngiinsf,  bowlbrtai- 
stmmenul  iri  rivilhUng  the  aaifcms  of  Burope, 
37.  A  sammary  view  of  Uw  nvlval  and  psa> 
jpvis  of,  in  Burope,  556. 

^/Vrta,  Prands,  the  foundation  of  Ma  prateasioaa 
to  the  dutehy  of  Milan,  67.  la  murdered  bf 
his  unch*  f  «udovioo,  lb. 

.  LfUduvloo,  Ms  privais  vkwa  in  eagaalag 
Charius  VIII.  of  PrancR  to  Invwie  halyTa 
Sett  C»4r/«f  VICI.  MuMera  Ma  nefkhew  Prav- 
cis,  and  seises  Mlhtn,  67.  la  stripped  of  bta 
dtHnlninns  by  Louis  XII.  oT  Praaoe,  nod  dta 
in  pHson,  ib. 

Skipmrrcke,  the  rlgbl  lonii  of  nanoia  dabn  lo^ 
wlwnce  derived,  55X 

SUM,  Uhs  rarity  of,  and  Uw  Mgh  price  h  faoiela 
ancient  Bonn,  remarked,  554.  The  bmrdhg 
of  sUk- worms,  wtMn  intmdnced  Into  Greece,  lb 

Sr«Jt9«,  letters  of,  In  the  law  oT  Scotland,  wlii% 

Sfsees,  under  tbo  fbodal  poMey,  their  wreieM 
state,  518,  513.  OMaH,  or  voHuiUiry  stanMh 
thf*  several  daases  of,  510 

CivU,  Um  mde  stale  of,  under  tbe  ftoM 
lishmenH  after  the  dnwnftd  of  Um  Bnnin 
empire,  14.  The  influence  of  the  i  raaarti  ■  a^ 
17.  How  Improvad  by  tbe  lataMlrtimiai  m 
municipal  communltfes,  10.  7*Im  eflbon  At 
enfranchiaenMn»  of  the  penplei  bad  ea,  tt 
Private  warn,  hnw  distiuuUvH  tn,  04.  Thm 
Intestine  hostilhlea,  how  aoppreaaed,  91  Tbt 
admlnlMraiInn  of  knliee  hnproved  by  tbe  pn»> 
hibition  of  judicial  anartmisk  97.  Thegrmftt 
•f  royal  courts  of  jnstloo.  In  npporitinn  loibn 
tMii«m«*  courts,  XL  Howadvanerd  byHnvt- 
vlval  of  the  Roman  Utw,  3S.  Tbe  eJben  af 
tbe  sphit  of  chivalry  In  Impmvint.  96.  T1i# 
rovlMl  of  aooMMMt  aod ' 
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9a0m€ih  wltaiH  bii  cliarwaer,  88. 

jMi«,  a  suiuumry  view  oi  lu  aiuaailon,  at  the 
couiute  ceiueiK  ot'  Uie  lUi«tt.ilJi  century,  4S. 
The  |4>wer  oi'  tlie  crown  of,  luiw  exiemted  hy 
Ferdiimad,  M.  Nationai  liUkairy  aMataiaJied 
In,  55.  If  ccuiquefMl  by  ihe  VawlaK  and  ailer 
by  Uw  Moora,  «id.  The  eiupir.-  of  the  Moors 
in.  iHiw  weakened.  Ih.  VUta  of  the  kincduuia 
or  Ca«  he  and  Arragon,  lb.  Tlieir  union  huo 
Ibe  .^paiiitfli  luonaroiy.  tfD.  The  ancient  cua- 
lonia  tfuli  rutaiiKMl  auiidtt  aJI  it*  levoluiioiia,  ib. 
PeculianUe4  hi  Ha  coMiitution  and  hMva  !•• 
toarkcd,  iU  &*t  Jlrrmgan  and  CatlUe,  Va- 
rious cauaes  which  coniributed  to  limit  the 
icyal  power  io,  7J.  The  crJea  oT  Ikiw  they 
attaiMisd  Uielr  cooslderation  and  nower,  74. 
Tbe  scbewei  of  Ferdinand  and  wuielia,  to 
exalt  I  tie  regal  prfwer,  ib.  The  grand  iuai4er- 
Mm  01  Uie  three  orders  annexed  to  the  crown, 

an  w  tot  occasion  formed,  70.  The  tendency 
af  thia  aMuciailon  to  abridge  the  turriUNiai 
jpriwlictloas  nt*  tbe  baronv,  ib.  Tbe  cruel  de- 
vasuUoMs  oiad«>  by  tlie  Vandali  In  the  invasion 
of  thai  pntvinee,  501.  When  the  citlea  of.  ao- 
ttUied  uiutiici|Hil  prlvilettea,  5i7.  Tlie' long 
^Dnthauaiice  ol  the  pracuce  oT  private  wars 
tllen!,  5JII.  Tlie  inial  annual  revenue  of  the 
DDblluv,  In  the  tluie  ol'  Cliarles  V.,  SOS.  An 
iMuiry  lnu»  Ihe  origin  of  conimuniUna  or  ftee 
^mm  in.  ib. 

^  Jiigo^  the  military  order  of,  when  and  on  what 
ocoitfiou  instluited,  503. 

dtamding  annles.    See  J/rmies, 

MaUm  general  of  Prance,  caurea  wMeh  rendered 
Ibeir  authority  Imperfect,  70.  When  tliey  lost 
tfceir  leiWattve  authority,  77.  When  flrst  as- 
senililed,  5.0.  The  form  of  proceeding  In 
lkeoi,ib. 

ti^kem^  earl  of  Chartrea  and  Blola,  Ma  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  Crusaders,  513. 

Bttm-mkomk^  his  account  of  tlie  ancient  Swedish 
law  of  satlsAaioift  fur  worda  of  reproach, 
89H. 

Wttmrngen^  \n  what  Ughl  considered,  and  how 
tieaied  during  tlie  nikldle  ages,  and  under  the 
ftndal  poOcy,  553. 

Bagar  canm,  when  fliat  brought  ThMn  Aahi  tato 
Suropc,  and  thrnce  carried  to  America,  554, 
455 

<kMa8«,  Turkish,  their  despotic  power,  86w  How 
nevertheless  limited,  87. 

9mferMiUon^  ita  inllui>nce  in  the  legal  proceedings 
dorii«  tbe  middle  ages,  37. 

Mw,  the  superior  discipUne  of  their  troops.  In 
i1ieaneenihceotu7,55.  Teach  olh*^  natkma 
iJtt  advantages  of  InOmiry  over  cavalry,  lb. 

SWilM,  his  noeonnt  of  the  ancient  Germana 
eoaiparrd  with  that  of  Cesar,  501. 

IbMu-cit,  feudal,  the  origin  of,  O.  See  ftaidal 
^0Um  and  Isnmd. 

TktmUff,  fclmlaMlc,  the  first  literacypaiaullBnt 
Ihe  revival  of  learning  in  Fumpe,  39. 

9V«cc  «/  f^  an  account  <if,  534. 

IWtijiOdghi  of  Jtagowiawent-aB.   Tht  M 


apoiic  genius  M  this  gDvemaaent,  lb  No  h^ 
rediiary  uubidty  in,  51 7.  The  authority  of  tht 
auluuuL  Imw  cuecked,  87.  Oi  igln  of  tne  Jaa^ 
saiies,  ib  Beoonies  loraddable  lu  the  Uhrii 
ti«nvrhNca,88. 

CAuaa  of  the  Arragnnese  noUea  lo  control  IM 
uiidne  exercise  ol  regai  power,  exulaiaed,  S8A 
This  piivllege  abrogated  by  F.trr  IV.,  560. 

VnioerntitBt  the  hiat  establishment  or,  in  A^ 
rope,55L 

Foadols.  Uieir  cruel  devastations  In  the  Invaalaa 
of  Spain,  5U1.  The  liavuc  made  by  them  in 
Africa.  501*  508.    ttee  (hitju. 

Fa>«a^,  under  tiie  foudal  system,  a  view  of  thdr 
slavish  ooudiiiun,  13. 83.  Hiiw  they  ontsiaad 
ennancliiscinem,  83.  How  anciently  distfn- 
guished  from  frt-emeii.  507— 518.  Their  wretch' 
ed  state  under  their  feu4al  masters,  618, 51^' 

yenice^  the  king  duration  of  its  civil  constiiuUon^ 
and  lis  lk)UriKlibigsiateattlittilm«^of  theteagoi 
of  Cambray,  50, 57.  Its  possessions  dinmem- 
bpred  by  the  conlbdera.e«,  57.  Dissolves  tibt 
cnuAideracy,  ib.  Its  rise  and  progress,  tiL 
Defocts  hi  lis  consUttttion.  lb.  Tlie  excellency 
of  its  naval  Inslhutimis,  04.  lis  extensive oon^ 
merce,ibk 

Fwee«i2,  rise  of  tbe  fkmUy  of;  In  Milan,  m, 

War^  a  comparison  between  the  manner  oC  cnr- 
rviug  on,  by  barbarous  and  by  civllhted  nn- 
tlona,IQ,  How  rendered  feeble  in  iiaoperstisns 
by  the  feudal  policy,  IS.  The  iiroleasiua  ol 
arma  ihe  most  nonouraUe  in  uncivilized  nn- 
tioaa.  35w  The  rise  of  stamOug  annica  traced, 
46.  Hy  what  meana  standhig  forc«M  became 
general,  54.  The  auperiority  of  influitry,  |i^ 
now  taught,  55. 

IFars,  private,  for  the  redresshig  personal  \akik 
rias,  under  the  foudal  policy,  an  inquiry  liiai 
85.  Methods  uken  to  abolish  this  hosUleprae- 
tlce,  as.  Judicial  combat  prohibited,  37.  In- 
quiiy  into  the  sourtea  of  lluac  customs,  531. 
Who  entitled  to  the  privileaes  of  exerdsimLj^ 
On  what  occasion*  undertaken.  531,533.  Wbe 
includ*^.  or  bound  to  encace  In  th«iie  disputes^ 
539.  WIio  excluded  from  undertaking,. lb. 
The  crtiel  manner  of  pmaecoting  them,  ibb  A 
chronological  aeoount  of  the  euiedleiua  made 
nae  of  to  supprem  them,  533.  Iyuu  of  Oad, 
an  accouM  of,  Bvtherhocd  of  God^  an  a 


at  534.    Ropal  7V«ce,  what,  ib.    Saxon  lawa 

of  England  fiir  putting  an  end  to  th«ii,  535, 518. 

The  olisthiate  attachment  of  the  dpaniar^lo 

this  practice.  530.    The  ralamhies  occBsioned 

In  Germany  by,  537. 
Welsk^  ancient,  atraafsm  kilM  with  hnpunl^ 

by  them,  583. 
miU^  wMow  of  duke  Hutfrs  extract  tnm  tm 

charter  of  manumission,  granted  lo  Cleiia% 

one  of  her  slavtis,  590. 
WilUrmty  archbishop  of  Tjrra.  hia  ncconnl.4rf 


muikimdus,  a^bnt,  his 
theiudidricomhm,M8 
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REIGN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  Y. 


MB80L  UTIOS:  the  (hrm  of  thatoied  bjr  fltttaer 

Teckd  In  G«tiuMiiv,  1.^  moU, 
i^rat, Uie  r«i:ocM  •i.  amiMs  ttn:  Iropnrlal  naeral 
Col<mna  in  Uif  leductioH  of  GeiM«,  157. 

JUrUm^at {}inschi.  iiia<lc  prrcepcor  tuCbartea  V. 
nnd«r  Wlliiain  d«  Cruy.  lord  of  Chlevres,  98. 
Hit  character,  ib.  Seiu  bv  Chartea  with  p ivrer 
to  aaRuiuc  tho  r«(eney  oi  C'aatlle  on  Uh*  d«ath 
of  his  grandtaiher,  101.  Ub  daim  admitted 
br  canliual  Xiioennt,  and  executed  in  conjunc- 
tion, lb.  AuUiorized  by  Chartea  lo  hold  the 
Cortea  of  Valencia,  which  reTuacs  t.)  asMmble 
bafore  him,  118.  Made  viceroy  of  CasUle  on 
llM  departure  of  Cluulea  for  Germany,  110. 
Bia  election  renionatraied  af  ainat  by  the  Caatl- 
Haaa,  ib.  la  choaen  pope,  ISA.  ReUnepect  of 
Ms  conduct  in  dpain  during  the  abaeiice  of 
Charlee,  161.  Bendi  RonquUlo  to  reduce  the 
BefOviaia,  who  repuUe  him,  Ib.  Sends  Fon- 
aeca  to  besiege  the  city,  who  is  repulaed  by  the 
Inhabitants  of  Medina  del  Caropo,  lb.  Apolo- 
^z«a  for  Ponsaca's  conduct  to  the  people,  I<I3. 
■ecalla  Ponaaca,  and  dIsmlsBes  his  Uoops,  Ib. 
Mia  authority  disclaimed  by  the  holy  Junta,  183. 
Deprived  of  power  by  th<'m,  104.  His  in  re- 
ception on  bis  arrival  at  Rome  on  being  chosen 
to  the  papacy,  174.  Restores  the  territories 
aeauired  by  his  predecessor,  175.  L4tbuiinito 
unite  the  contending  powers  oT  Europe,  ib. 
Publishes  a  bull  for  a  three  ycais*  truce  among 
them,  ib.  Accedes  to  the  league  aealn«t  the 
French  kii«.  Ib.  His  death,  ITt  The  aenli- 
men  s  and  behaviour  of  tlie  people  on  that  oc- 
casion, ib.  A  retrospect  of  his  conduct  towards 
the  reformers,  183.  His  brief  to  the  diet  of 
NureintxMf ,  lb.  Receives  a  list  of  grlevancea 
from  the  diet ,  1 84.  H  is  conduce  to  the  reformers, 
how  esteemed  at  Rome,  163. 

J^fric^  the  Spaniah  troops  sent  by  cardinal 
Ximenea  against  Barbaroasa,  defeated  there, 
105. 

JiUnu9  Mortea,  hitenriew  between  the  emperor 
Charles  and  Prancis  there,  374. 

Mwla-CkapdUy  the  emperc^r  Charles  crowned 
there,  194.  Ferdinand  his  brother  crowned 
king  of  the  Romans  there,  938. 

Mtrctm^  Don  Ferdinand,  Fmnris  I.  of  France, 
taken  prlsn.ier  at  the  battle  of  Pav  la,  commiiind 

'  to  his  custody,  103.  Conducts  Prancix  to  Spain, 
197.  Dolivera  up  Francis  In  puntuance  or  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  004.  Is  sent  ambasaadnr  to 
Francis  to  require  the  fultilmont  of  his  treaty, 
no.  Pope  Clement  VII.,  taken  prisoner  bv  ihe 
impcrialbta,  to  cummltt«Hi  to  his  custody,  918. 

dittany,  John  Stuart,  duke  of.  commands  tlie 
French  army  sent  by  Francto  I.  to  hivade  Na- 
plM,198. 

Aihtrt,  of  Brandenburgh,  grand  anaator  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  bectanea  a  convert  to  the  dnc- 
trinea  of  Luther,  908.  Obialna  of  SMamund 
king  of  Poland  the  Invaalture  of  Pruasia, 
erected  Into  a  dutohv,  Ib^  Put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empkc,  ib.  Hia  fkmlly  fixed  in  tlie  in- 
heritance of  Pruaaia,  lb.  Commaiuto  a  body 
of  troops  hi  behalf  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  but 
Midoavottia  to  aaiort  an  independency.  410. 


Defttta  and  takes  tlw  duke  d*AHnla 
and  joiiH  die  enperur  at  Metz,  411.  Is 
deniued  by  Uie  hnperial  chamber  for  Ua  de- 
mands on  the  biahops  of  Bamberg  and  Wmta- 
burg,  493.  A  teague  formed  agaioai  him,  4M. 
Is  defeated  by  Maurice,  lb.  b  again  defeaiad 
by  Henty  of  Brunswick,  4Sa.  la  driven  oat  of 
Germany,  and  diea  In  exile,  Ib.  Ula  torriloiifla 
restored  to  his  collaieral  heirs,  lb. 

./f  ttcrt,  elector  of  M«!ntz,  Ihe  pubUcatioa  of  la- 
dulgeiioes  In  Germany  comraitied  to  him,  VKL 

w9lexaMtf«r  Vi.  pope,  remarlta  on  tbf 
Qi;  136. 

JlUxmmier ^UtA\K\.    See JVsdicu 


.ILrifrs,  how  It  waa  aeized  by 

»3.     b  aelaed  by  the  brocber  of  the 

name,  on  the  death  of  the  former,  9S>.  b 
taken  under  the  protection  of  tiie  Parte,  A. 
b  governed  by  Uaacea  Aga  in  ttm  absence  of 
Barharosaa,  808w  Is  becbged  by  the  caperar 
Charles  V.,  909,  300.  Chartea  faced  to  la- 
embark  by  bad  weather,  309. 

JIlroMekid^  brother  of  Mulery-Uaaeen  kic«  oTTn- 
nis,soli6ite  the  protectfcm  of  Barbaroasa  aptan 
him,  954.  Hto  ireacberooa  treaiaieat  by  Bar- 
barribiii^  fb. 

JUfv.  ff'jiir  nf,  mthprn  io  Fedinaad  af  Arraffcai, 
hi  jM^  <lh|-idU'  with  the  anhdUte  FiyUpcaR- 
f 4f r ^ I ni e:  E I tc  rr>^^^p<ricy  of  Catftf^  i&  fWea  lis 
diLi^piijii  ui  abanifiiii  iho  liffe  or  PrTptfiuiB; 
3Qi7  Presidio  ftL  L/ie  eooTi^nrtftlfci  wMeh  wik' 
fli  inns  ihu  ukTiOT  of  Strnity  lo  ivaflh^  *i 
I h?ln I rvi  i hr  la mljtrn ve  m iMfwr  !ty  the  pinpeTDr*'t 
^^^1.^,  iFi^.  C*>iniPi!ind#  ntHlrr  tbe  trisipntw  ttmr 
Jiritiy  c|i-0finr<(f  lueninM  Fmntr,  410-  I*  ip- 
iMidilHcl  minuLftiKlrir-liit-chirr  fn  ^it^tntA^  I'M. 
r^ntf^fi  liie  ttflfviAi^icial  tcrriEtjiric*  and  nan 
th«  L'aifiiifligiia  Rtimaniit  HtL  Coorladei  i 
iruc<^  witfr  the  pofie^  463,  Hreni^ir^  ■  pdH 
biawp^m  niiUp  and  (he  pop?,'  n  iili  cvdiul 
rfirafffi,  4t^  fJiJT*  to  Roieii*  to  a«^  pafilaa  et 
ihi-  i¥i[v  f4»r  1115  hiMimijn,  lb.  k  sdit  td  ^uis 
hi  liw  n^Hiiif  nt'  PfiZlip  lu  (7ff[M]U9ie  the  priacM 
Elizabeth,  488. 

Imertiirrf,  a  nobleman  of  Holtand,  irpiTfTrtt* 
by  Charles  V.  with  cardinal  Xuneoea,  ta  thi 
regency  of  Castile,  104. 

AnahumtisU,  the  origin  of  that  sect  deduced,  941 
Their  principal  icnots,  ib.  Their  settlement « 
Munsier,  ib.  Character  of  their  prindMi 
headers,  lb.  They  seize  the  dtr  of  MuMKr, 
ib.  They  establish  a  new  fonn  of  fovenuMat 
there,  Ib.  Choose  Boccold  kiu,  947.  TMr 
licentious  pracdcea,  947, 94a  A  conlbdeiacf 
of  the  German  princea  formed  atalast  ibeah 
949.  Are  Moekaded  m  .M  unater  b}-  the  Mrinpi 
ih.    The  dty  taken,  mkI  great  alanghler  made 


of  them,  ib.    Their  king  put  to  death.  990, 
Character  of  the  sect  aince  that  period,  fti 
See  MmUkUu  and  BocOld, 
^ngteri^  lib  authority  cited  In  pntnf  of  the  er> 
tortkma  of  the  Flembh  mlnisiera  af  Charfci 

v.,  too. 

jfaAolc,  prince  of,  avows  the  ooinkma  of  Martta 

Luther,  183. 
.ffnnaia,  to  tba  eoait  nr  Buoaa,  what,  ML 
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Snugvtu  ham  F«rdl«and  -tocaiM  poMaaed  of 
Uuu  kuiiidoai,  80.  The  CortM  of.  acknow- 
M^  Uie  arcliduke  Philip's  dtte  to  toe  crown. 
90.  Ancient  enmiiy  belweaii  this  kinfdoni  aM 
GmUIo,  ttl.  Navarre  added  to  this  ccnwn  by 
llie  arts  of  Ferdiaaud,  y7.  Arrival  urCliarln 
v.,  lOV.  The  Cortei  not  allowed  to  asMiuble 
1b  his  namoi  ilO.  The  refractory  behaviour 
of  the  Arrafoniaos,  lb.  They  refuse  resUiu- 
tkm  of  the  k  inxdom  of  N  avarre,  lb.  Don  John 
Lanusa  appointed  refeot,  on  the  departure  of 
Charles  for  Germany,  1 19.  Who  couiposes  the 
disturbnncca  there,  173.  The  moderation  of 
Charles  towards  the  Insurgeats  on  his  arrival 
In  Spain,  174.    See  Svem. 

4rdrr«,  an  interview  between  Francis  L  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  I9J. 

divfiinM,  Charles,  son  or  Philip  and  Joanna, 
adiiiowledgad  prince  of,  by  tho  Cortes  of  Ca»- 
tlle,95. 

Anftkwrry  a  diet  called  tliere  by  Charbas  V.,  S36. 
His  public  entry  into  that  city,  ib.  The  con- 
fession nf  (Uth  named  from  this  dty,  drawn 
up  by  Melancthon,  937.  Reaoluie  behaviour 
of  the  prolestanl  princes  at,  lb.  lis  form  of 
fOTemment  violently  altered,  and  rendered 
aabmisilve  to  the  emperor,  371.  The  diet  again 
MsemMed  there,  379.  b  IntUnldaied  by  beidg 
surrounded  by  the  emperor's  Spanish  troops, 
lb.  The  emperor  re-establishes  the  Romish 
wonliip  in  the  churches  of,  lb.  The  diet,  by 
the  emperor's  order,  petitions  the  pope  for  the 
leturaof  theeottneiltoTrent,375.    A 


of  theology  laid  beftm  the  diet  by  the  empeior, 
377.    The  archbishop  of  Ments  declares,  " 
out  authority,  the  diet's 


,wiU»- 

., ^        J  of  It,  lb. 

The  diet  re-assembled  there,  adS.  The  diet 
takes  part  with  the  emperor  against  the  city  of 
Magdeburg,  38B.  Is  sebed  byMaurice  of  Sax- 
ony, 405.  Another  diet  at,  opened  by  Fenll- 
nand,  443.  Cardinal  Morond  attends  the  diet 
as  the  pope's  nuncio,  ib.  Morond  departs  on 
the  pope's  death,  444.  Recess  of  the  diet  on 
Ihesuhjertof  rellgk>n,44Sw  Remarks  on  this 
rsoess,447. 

frOo.  a  eomremkmof  the  maleeontenis  In  Spate 
held  there,  109.  A  eonlMeracy,  termed  the 
holv  Junta,  farmed  there,  183.  Which  die- 
claims  the  authority  of  Adrian,  lb.  -  The  holy 
Junu  remoTed  to  Tordeslllas,  lb.    See  JwUm, 

iuHrim,  by  what  means  the  house  of;  became  so 
fcrmldaMe  In  Germany,  910.  The  extraordi- 
nary acquisitions  of  the  house  of,  in  the  pemon 
of  ibe  emperor  Charles  V..  489. 490. 


9«r*ore«f  a.  Home,  his  ilse  to  the  kingdom  of 
Algkn  and  Tunis,  lOS.    Defeats  iheSpan 


troops  sent  against  him  by  cardinal  Ximcnes, 
li.  His  parentage,  989.  Commences  ptraie 
with  his  brother  Hayradln,  lb.  How  he  ac- 
quired jiossession  of  Algters,  Ib.  Infbsu  the 
eoast  of  Spain,  993.  U  reduced  and  killed  by 
Comares  toe  Spanish  governor  of  Oran,  lb. 

-,  Hayradln,  brother  to  the  former  of 

■ession  of  Algiers  on 

Puts  his  doorinloiis 


under  the  prateotkm  of  the  Grand  Slgnkir,  Ib. 
Obcakis  the  command  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  ib. 
His  treacherous  treatment  of  AlrasehU,  bro- 
ther lotlie  king  >of  Tunis.  9»4.  Seises  Tunis, 
fb.  Extends  his  dn>re<lations  by  sea,  ib.  Pre- 
pares m  reslsi  the  empsror^s  armament  against 
Idm,  9S5.  Goletta  and  bis  fleet  taken,  950. 
b  df  Iteled  by  Charles,  Ib.  Tunis  taken,  957. 
Make»a«lescentonlta^,300.  Bums  RheggK 
Ibu  Berieges  Nice  in  coi\JoncUon  with  the 
Freiirh,butlsfbroedtoratirB,ib.  bdlsmbsed 
by  Francis,  314. 
Oorieif,  a  summary  vbw  of  the  roTohition  of, 
OaiL  Its  divhrion  Into  Independent  kingdoms, 
ft.  Rbeof theplriilkalsl8t«.lb.  Beeiler- 
kmrmsm. 


i?#r«cisiM.  the  public  entry  of  the  emperor  ChailiP 
V.  Into  that  city  as  its  count,  933.  The  treatka 
of  Charlee  with  ttib  Italian  states  pubUsbed 
there,  934. 

Ba§ard^  chevalier,  his  character,  151.  His  gtf- 
lant  defence  of  Mexleis,  besieged  by  the  tmno- 
rlalistii,  ib.  Obliges  them  to  raise  the  siege,  ibw 
His  noble  behaviour  at  his  death,  18L  Bis 
respectAil  funeral,  188. 

BtUmff^  M.,  his  erroneous  account  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Charies  V.  corrected,  98,  notM.  Bli 
account  of  the  dbmstrous  retreat  of  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.  from  bis  Invasion  of  Provence, 
96V. 

BtbU,  a  transhiifcMi  of,  undertaken  by  Hartta 
Luther,  and  lis  eflects  in  opening  thd  eyes  of 
the  people,  1H9. 

Btoeea,  battle  of,  between  Cotonna  i|nd  maressbil 
Lautrec,  157. 

Betcoldy  or  Beukels,  John,  a  journeyman  tailor, 
becomes  a  leader  of  thi;  anabaptists  at  Munsler, 
M6.  Succeeds  Matthias  In  the  direction  of 
their  affairs,  947.  His  enthusiastic  extrava- 
gaoo«s,ib.  b  chosen  king,  S48.  Marries  (bur- 
teen  w  i ves,  lb.  Beheads  one  of  them,  949.  b 
St  to  a  cruel  death  at  the  taking  of  MunMer, 
1.    See  d«M*s>tM/#. 

BokemiUf  the  archduke  Ferdinand  chosen  king 
oT  919.  Ferdinand  encroaches  on  the  liliertiei 
of  the  Bohemians,  371.  The  Reformation  In- 
troduced by  John  Hum  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
lb.    Raise  an  army  to  no  purpose,  ib. 

BtUgnm^  an  interview  between  the  cmperof 
Charles  V.  and  pope  Clement  VII.  there.  9331 
Another  mei  lin£  Im:[\h.  tn  \h  v,  r'ln^,  94J. 

B«mi»«/l»  adiJiiiLiUjj  i'i,ihk\',  .i^jp^i.iiuLj-d  lo  com- 
mand tile  isiiMiHicHi  ui  ^Lilait,  178.  Ih»  cliBfjK'' 
ler,  lb.  EntiUh'n  f  iikimm  to  def'^M  il^-  tily  of 
M  ilan  by  hb  I J  N I  >r  utlf '  m  lit  I  BY  J  Ti,  n*}.  Fvrerd 
to  abaodoit  u^v  Milanese,  ll^i^  U  wounded^ 
and  his  arfny  iJi-l^'^BtFd  by  die  Impcrta^ASillL 
Stimulates  Prnn^^is  tn  an  khvu^im  of  tJ(^  M^ 
lanne,  IH8l  A U  v m-*^  Fmnc ii  lo  brvirnr*  FrtIr, 
180.  Advj<"^  lilm  in  f\v^  tiittili?  ui  OMUrboe^ 
who  advaiKi  d  i'^  tl»e  nrJkf  of  l*&,vls,  ISl.  It 
killed  at  tli«'  tiiiukar  I'nvis^  im 

BmdiUny  Ro'^tTi  tl«  in  1^1{tr(k,  kurd  nC  dectnm 
war  a^infri  the  t:in|ii'r&r  CliarlHi,  At  ihe  Instl- 
guion  of  Firiru  ti,  1^.  licrdercd  \\y  Fnnck 
to  disband  Jhlv  ucw^ju.  J5L    Jlisi  lerrm^ries  t^ 

duced  by  tin '  tmiHror,  ib. 

BmuUgne^  biFU^Ml  hy  Hciuy  VIll.  of  Elns^snd, 
317.    Taken,  J3U. 

Btfurfton,  Cliaries,  duke  of,  his  character,  17& 
The  causes  of  his  discontent  with  Francb  t^ 
lb.  His  duchess  dies,  lb.  Rejects  the  advances 
of  T^oulse  the  king's  moiheri  177.  His  ostala 
sequestered  by  iier  intrigues,  ib.  Ncgnttatea 
secretly  with  the  emperor,  ib.  b  Included  te 
a  treaty  between  the  emperor  and  Henry  VEIL 
of  England,  ib.    Is  uxed  by  the  klhg  with  I 


traybH|  him,  whkh  he  denies,  178.  Escapes  lo 
Italy,  lb.  Directs  the  measures  of  thif  imperial 
army  nnder  Lannoy,  181.  Defeats  the  French 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sessia,  ib.  Instigaiei 
Charles  to  an  Invasion  of  France,  186.  Ad- 
Tances  to  the  lelief  of  Pavia,  191.  Deftab 
Francis,  and  takes  him  prisoner,  199.  Haateaa 
to  Madrid  to  secure  his  own  interests  In  the  In- 
terview lietween  Charles  and  F.-ancis,  198. 
Hb  kind  reception  by  Charles,  109.  Obtains  a 
grant  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  is  made 
peneral  of  tbe  imperial  army,  901.  Obllfsi 
Bibraa  to  surremter  Mibn,  911.  Is  forced  to 
oppress  the  Milanese  to  satisfv  his  troops  muti- 
nying Ibr  pay,  913.  Beu  Moron4  at  Hbeny, 
and  makes  bUn  his  cnnrtdant,  lb.  Appoteb 
Leyva  governor  of  Milan,  and  advances  to  lu- 
▼ade  the  pope's  ferrltnrics,  914.  His  disap- 
pointed troops  mutiny,  915.  He  determines  la 
plunder  Rome,  916.  Arrives  at  T 
MBattlull,817.    bkiUed,lb. 
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rtucm  of,  airttw  t>»#pirt— •  df 
of. 


JHk#M,  «  Itsifue  conduced  there  Imiwotb  the 
Muyeror  ani  MMry  ViU.  oT  Ei«t«ii4  ■lalHM 
Trancis  1^ 

AvMiPwi,  ihike  of;  «voiratlM«piaioa»«r  Lu- 
ther, ;.<!. 

•— .  Henry,  duke  of,  driven  ftmm  Ub  do- 

«lnion>'  by  the  ffroieeiaHi  prlM49eorihe  Imcue 
9f  SoialluUdr,  31i  Kai«ei  u««n  lor  FraiiCM, 
%ui  employt  them  to  reaiver  Ui  own  daudu- 
lone,  38S.    !■  taken  pr  boner,  JM. 

Budm^  aiefe  of,  by  Perdiimud  kiug  of  the  Booimne, 
iH7.    la  treaoberooaly  eeixed  by  auUaa  ttoly- 


fitjtun^  cardinal,  the  pape*a  tofato  In  Cermanv, 
appointed  to  examine  the  doctrine*  of  Manio 
Luther,  IS9.  Requirei  Luther  peiemptof  Uy  to 
retract  iita  eiTora,  IJV.  Hequtres  tiie  elector  of 
Qaxuny  to  Mirreiider  or  bankb  Luther,  lb.  Hi* 
aondiict  iustlrted,  131.  , 

Otf  «i«,  an  I  letfectual  cnngreaa  there,  between  the 
emperor  and  Prancia,  under  the  N>edlat<oo  oi' 
flenrT  VIII.,  151.  The  careltae  manner  in 
irhich  it  waa  guarded  In  rhe  reifn  of  Mary 
queen  of  Bngland,  474.  Invfleclual  n*mon- 
atrancea  of  Phiiip,  and  lord  Weiuworth  the 
governor,  cuncemliig  Its  defenoeleiM  state,  474, 
€95.  Is  iaveMted  and  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Guise,  47S.  The  Gngttsh  inhabltanis  turned 
out,  478.  tttipulailons  concerning,  la  the  treaty 
of  t.*hateaa  Oanibresis,  485. 

flhwAray,  artlclet  of  the  peace  ooneladed  there 
^ween  the  cmperttr  Oiarles  and  Francis  4if 
Prance,  457.    Remarks  on  this  treaty.  458. 

Cbai^,  inace  of,  between  Henry  VlU.  and 
Francis,  338. 

}0. cardinal,  made  tecate  fhnn  pnpeCle- 
II.  to  the  second  diet  at  Nuremberg, 
185.  Publishes  articlea  thr  reforming  the  hi- 
orior  clergy,  188.  Advises  Charles  In  rigiirous 
measures  against  the  proiestants,  f37. 

OnittUatitn  of  the  GenoNnlc  body,  signed  by 
Charles  V.  and  prescrib«Nl  to  all  bH  succeasoii, 

iia. 

Oar<^^  cardhtol,  his  precipitate  Hectkm,  448. 
U  anpolnted  bcate  to  Bologna,  460.  Renarms 
of  Ms  dbigiist  with  the  empemr,  ib.  P**rsuRdes 
the  pope  to  soiicii  an  alliance  with  France 
against  the  emperor,  451.  His  hakHoun  com- 
mission  to  the  court  of  France,  49P.  His  pnMic 
ontry  Into  Parte,  ib.  Exhorts  Hrnry  to  break 
Ms  troce  whh  the  empemr,  ib.  Absolves 
Menry  firom  his  haili,  460.  Negotiates  a  pence 
between  the  pone  and  Philip,  with  the  duke 
d'Alva,  473.  Tlie  (kte  of  him  and  liJa  brother 
on  the  death  of  pope  Paul,  4f^ 

^SarUttadius.  Imbibes  the  opinions  of  Martin 
Luilier,  at  WltlPinben,  134.  His  Intemperate 
s^al,  183.    Awed  by  the  reprooA  of  l.iillK'r,  lb. 

Cbr<>iMa,  besieged  by  the  coum  d'Gngulen,  and 
defended  bv  the  marquis  de  tluasto,  314. 
Guasui  dnfbated  In  a  pitched  battle,  315.  The 
town  taken,  ib. 

OdMt  ildo^  marqnis  of  Pladeno.    flee  Piad^n*. 

Outiln,  how  Isabella  became  pnssrwed  of  that 
kinitJom,  60.  Tlie  arcliduke  Philip's  title  ac- 
knnwledced  by  the  Cortes  of  that  kintdnm,  00 
fsabelhi  die«,  and  leaves  her  husbattd  Ferdinand 
•at  Arritgon  regent,  01.  Ferdinand  resigns  the 
crown  of,  ffi.  Ferdinand  acknowledged  re*ent 
1^  the  Coites,  lb.  F.nmlty  between  this  king- 
mm  and  Airagon,  lb.  The  particular  dis'lkr 
of  the  Cast  mans  to  ?'Hil>.nand.  ih.  Tlie  re 
gencv  of,  Jointly  vested  .n  r«!rrihtaiiil  Philip, 
and  Joanna,  by  the  treaty  of  Skiin'arnra,  04. 
Oeclnres  affainst  FenHiiniid,  !•>.  '?•'•.•  recency 
Of,  resigned  by  Ferdinand  to  Philip,  'r  Philip 
and  Joanna  acknowlndfed  klnr  rr*  oeen  by 
ttaCortes,05.    Daaihof  PhlHp.  t*«     fhopar- 


tor  gnverni ^ 

CHcy  aad  ihe  fsod  wii  of  ihe  Cail.taao  hf 
•  pnid«>Nt  admkitsiraihai,  S8.  Oiau  wak 
other  plaoea  In  Harbary  aaaexed  to  tliM  hl^- 
4oui  by  Xhnt^iOB,  117.  Xhnswi',  appt^Med  a»- 
goHt  by  Ferdinaad's  wM,  00111  the  armtf  of 
Chorisa  v.,  IOOl  Charles  awaoim  the  nmi 
title,  101.  ZIoMoeH  procttios  iia  acknowleXr 
■Mot,  lOljItt.  The  nobility  dspnaatd  byll 
wsHBB,  ite.  The  grandees  wotiiiy  a^riasl 
Xhnenes,  103.  The  muiioy  aupprosaed,  Ai. 
Xlmeoes  reaunea  the  grama  msde  by  Fadl- 
•and  to  the  noblea,  lb.  The  hoM  reply  of  JO- 
menes  to  the  discooN-med  nobleo,  JM.  Olhcr 
associaiea  In  the  regency  appoioted  with  JU> 
menca  at  the  instigatioo  of  the  Flemish  eo«r> 
tiers,  ib.  XimMMO  die^  J08.  Cbartcs  adcooip- 
ledged  Mag  by  the  Cortes,  oo  bis  arrival,  wllfa 
a  reservation  in  ftvoiir  nf  his  moiher  Jooaii^ 
lb.  The  CaatlUaos  locelva  ualovoarahle  in- 
preniona  *4  hhn,  MO.  DiagiMcd  by  Ms  par- 
tlaUly  to  his  Flemish  aiatalcia,  lb.  Sanvni 
made  cbanoeltor,  ib.  William  de  Croy  tf 
pointed  archbishop  ef  Toledo,  Ih.  The  prio- 
eipal  cities  eoolMerate,  aad  mmplaia  of  ihsir 
gnovancca,  110.  The  detgy  of,  nfme  to  tmj 
the  tenth  of  bfveioss  granted  by  the  papa  to 
Charies  V..  1 17.  Inteiikted,  bot  the  intsidkt 
taken  oC  by  Cbartss's  aaphraiino,  ft.  Mm 
Inaurreeilon  there,  117,  IW.  locraose  of  Aa 
diraffectlon,  II&  Cardinal  Adriwi  arpoioKd 
regent,  on  the  deportave  of  Chades  tar  Qm' 
many,  lit.  The  viewa  aad  pfolrosi«s  of  tfM 
commons  In  their  InsarrealoMa.  IB.  The  ess- 
fcderacy  caMad  the  hohr  Jimta  finned,  IH. 


laaacairiedoniatfM 
naane  of  qaean  Joanna,  lb.  Keeeivas  fiiiwli 
tory  tooeis  rVoni  rharlea  for  the  lannaeaii  lo 
hiy  down  their  arma,  whh  promises  of  pardon^ 
104.    The  nobles  undertake  la  Bupntem  the  hi- 


PopeFW 


under  the Oond^deHaio,  187.  HarDge*spao* 
aesslon  of  Joanna,  tb.  Bxpcdlants  by  which 
they  raise  money  for  their  tmopa.  1(9.  Ub- 
wining  lo  peoceed  to  extremities  wkh  the  Janift, 
ih.  The  army  of  the  Jama  roawd,  aad  PadMft 
Mxeented,  170.  Dtasahitkm  of  the  ianta,  ITL 
The  BMNlerailon  of  Charles  towards  the  laaor- 
gents,  on  his  arrival  la  Spain,  174.  Hcaniaini 
the  k»ve  of  the  CastWaaa.  ib.    i^ee  >«m. 

CsMotAm  of  Arragno,  la  divorced  ftom  HaaiT 
Vlil.  of  Bnglaiid,  944.    Dieo.97S. 

C^Aariue  a  Boria,  a  aan,  lliea  thorn  km  tdoiMK, 
and  marries  Martin  Luther,  907. 

CklkMrin*  m  MedkL    0ee  JU^diei. 

Cset,  peace  concloded  there  beiti 
IV.  and  Philip  N.  of  Spahi,  479. 

Onvasip,  iieanoatlnns  fior  peace  enterrd  Ibid  tiwa 
between  PhlHp  II.  of  Spaia  and  Henrv  B.  a 
France,  481.  The  nnotiatfcma  lewaiwed  Is 
Chateau  Cambrcala,  4B&.  flee  Chafsm-QM* 
kreHt. 

ChmrmeUrt  of  men,  ralea  lor  Ibnalng  a  (vspv 
estimate  of  them,  330l  Applied  lo  ihe  camiT 
I.iither.  ib. 

Okarlet  fV.,  aapenir  of  Oermany,  hlsiiauiailM 
on  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  in  Ida  leaer  li 
the  archbishop  of  Metx,  137,  nste. 

Ckofles  v.,  emperor,  his  deseem  and  WnlvrOR 
rimv  he  came  to  pnmees  sorh  rTriniaiiii  iiiada 
kMM,  ib.  Acknowtadged  prince  of  Astorias  fef 
the  Cones  sf  Castile,  05  Hte  fliihw  PMIp 
dies,  Ib.  Jeaknisy  and  hatred  nf  hfe  graai- 
fkther  Ferdinand  towards  him,  07.  I^Ht  heir 
In  Ms  dominions,  Oa  Death  nf  Fi-nHnand,  IK 
His  ndacatina  conmiltted  m  WBHam  de  Cn^, 
lord  of  Chievres  lb.  Adrlfia  of  UiTrcM  ap> 
pointed  lo  be  his  preceptor,  Ib.  The  ftna  open- 
ing of  his  character,  00.  AfOum«s  the  ffnvorn- 
ment  of  Ffanders,  and  attends  tn  baslwimi,  Ih. 
fleods  cardinal  Adrian  to  be  reieot  of  C     ~ 
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Ml 


■liMAnJb.    ViewofilMpraKi 
fopa,  IJL    How  iJMinnflian  \ 


frW  9MHM»m  it  Joiflfljf  wt*  XbMMt,  ItO. 
AMiiiiM»UMin9falti«««tf>l-  Ub UUe odmlued 
Willi  difttculiy  toy  itou  CmUUwi  uotoulcy,  lb. 
fiKmtmUai  lo  add  mmHiMmmg^tt  to  .iiMttoeii, 
M4.  Hw  Plinhih  omifiaurruptad  kjr  tto«  av«- 
«iM  of  CliievrM,  MS.  FenMMutod  toy  XImm.im 
1»  vMk  Hpalo,  but  bow  tbat  Journey  i»  rowrded, 
JOO.  Tba  pr«Mful  aiaio  o<  Im  atfiMn,  ib.  Coo- 
cludao  a  poact  at  Nojnm  wiili  Hraacia  L  of 
Fraooo,  aud  ttae  eoitdiiioaa  of  tbe  btaty,  ib. 
Arrlvti  in  Spaia,  107.  Hit  aograto^il  tivat- 
■leat  of  Xitnenm^  103.  Hu  pobUc  «utry  IuId 
Valladolid,  lb.    b  acknowledged  klof  by  tbe 

I  Conca,  wbo  volt  blm  a  free  glfi,  ib.    'rhe « Jaa- 

•  liUana  receive  uiiluvourable  unpiwaiofia  of 
him,  100.    Oiaguata  tban  1^  his  paniadiy  to 

'liirPlaaiiib  rniolttan,  ib.  dets  out  fur  Arra- 
foo,  Ib.  deodri  bit  brother  Ferdinand  lo  visit 
Ibalr  frandrtuhor  MaxiaUUaa.  ib.  Cannot  aa- 
asuble  tbe  Oortes  of  Arrafou  in  his  own  namft, 
110.  The  oppoaiiion  mmo  bv  thai  a«eenibly  to 
ids  desires,  lb.  Aefuses  the  ap|>:ication  of 
Francis  I.  for  tbe  lastUuiioo  of  tbe  iiingdoai  of 
Navarre,  Uk  Neglects  the  remonsuances  of 
'  ^eeai(>erorMaxi- 
ent  state  of  £o- 
I  was  obstructed 
l^ooi  Mcuring  the  empire  to  him,  lb.  Francis 
L  aspires  to  the  imperial  crown,  lb.  Clrcttm- 
aiances  favourable  to  the  proteniions  of  Charlci, 
Hi.  The  Swiss  cantons  espouse  his  rause, 
113.    Appretieaaions  and  conduct  of  pope  Leo 

.X.ontbeocea4ou,ib.  AsaaaabUagoflhediet 
pt  Fraokftirt,  114.  Frederic  dulte  of  Saumy 
refuBus  tin  offer  of  the  empire,  and  votes  for 
Wm,  114, 115.  AadiefiMeslhepresHnlsollbred 
*f  Uf  ambassadors,  IIS.  Ooocurriuf  cir«um- 
■»nw  which  flivourod  his  electioa,  Ib.  Ut« 
•lectioo.  IML  Signs  and  coairms  the  capita- 
iKi'Niof  the  Germanic  body,  lb.  The  election 
■otifled  to  h^n,  Ib.    Assumes  the  title  of  ma- 

Ey,  Uk  Accepts  the  imperial  digainr  offered 
the  count  Palailna,  ambaswdor  nom  the 
!tor,  U7.  The  deigj  of  Castile  refuse  the 
Mnth  of  benefices  framed  him  by  the  nope,  lb. 
Froouras  thelmer^  the  Itintdoro  is  laid  under 
fcr  refusal  to  be  tak«a  ott,  ib.  Empowoo  car- 
dinal Adffiaa  to  hold  the  Cortes  of  Valencia, 
119.  The  noMea  refuae  to  assemble  without 
Ids  presence,  ib.  Authoriaea  the  Inauifents 
Ibere  to  continue  la  arms,  lb.  duatmons  the 
Cortes  of  CaatUe  to  aaeet  in  Oallcia,  ib.  Nar- 
lowly  eacapes  wHh  his  Flearish  mlaJsters  from 
•a  inannectioa  on  that  account,  Ib.  Obtains 
•  donative  from  the  Cottes,  119.  Frepares  to 
leave  Spain,  and  appoints  regents,  lb.  Em- 
karlB,  ib.  Mothrea  of  thia  journey,  ib.  Else 
of  the  ffivaUhlp  between  him  and  Francis  L, 
119,  190.  Courts  the  fhvotir  of  Henty  VUI. 
of  EnflMid,  and  Ms  mlnister.caniinal  Wolsey, 
193,  m.  Vialls  Heary  at  Dover,  193.  Fid- 
miws  Wolney  his  Interest  <hr  the  papacy,  lb. 
Bas  a  second  Interview  with  Henry  at  Orave- 


^191.  Offeis  ID  submit  hlsdifibrences  with 
Francis  to  Henry's  arbitration,  lb.  His  mbf- 
■Iflceat  comnatton  at  Alz-la-ChapeUe,  lb. 
Oalla  a  diet  at  Wormt,  to  cheek  the  reformers, 
Ik  Cauaiv  which  hindered  hlsespooiing  the 
party  of  Martin  Luther,  145.  Grants  Luther 
a  safe  conduct  to  the  diet  of  Worms,  ib.  An 
•diet  publlriied  against  him,  146.  His  embai^ 
tammsni  at  this  time,  ib.  ConcKidni  an  alii- 
ftnce  with  tbe  nope,  140.  Tbe  condltiona  of 
the  treaty,  lb.  Death  of  bis  minister  Ohievces, 
•nd  Its  advanlagae  to  him,  lb.  Invtiskm  of 
llavarr«  by  Francis,  130.  The  French  driven 
^ul,  and  their  general  rEaparre  taken  prisoner, 
m.  War  declared  against  him  by  Robert  de 
la  Marol".  lord  of  BoulHoa,  who  ravages  Lux- 
amburg,  lb.  Reducee  Bouilkm,  and  Invadee 
France,  I5L  Kto  demaads  at  the  oongrem  at 
ttehdi,  ik    Has  an  imanriaw  with  cardinal 


WolBsy  at  Brugea,  and  eqnaludes  a  league  win 
Henry  VIII.  bgaiost  Fiance,  IM.  FOpe  Urn 
deciaree  lur  him  aiaiasi  France,  l&l,  IM.   Tba 

freucn  diiveu  out  oi  Mdaa,  l^.  157.  VisHi 
•igland  in  bis  passage  u>  Spain,  15d.  CuHft- 
v&ws  the  good  woi  uf  i-Ufduial  Wuney,  and 
creates  the  earl  of  Suny  hki  high  adnuial,  ib. 
Grants  the  island  efMaMa  u>  the  kulghM  of  St. 
Jotw,  expeiied  from  K bodes  by  Soiyujan  the 
OMgniliceat,  15t>.  Auives  in  <«paiu^  16U.  A 
leimspea  ul'  his  pmceediiigs  In  nMu^^on  to  the 
losurtecilons  lo  Spain,  IttJ^  Imues  circuiatonr 
letters  for  tbe  Iwurgpnts  lo  lay  down  tbe£* 
arms,  with  promises  of  pardon,  164.  Hb  |*ru- 
deni  muderaiion  towards  tbv  insurgents,  on  hif 
arrival  in  Spain,  174.  Acquires  thu  lov^  d 
the  Cosdlian*,  ib.  Ent^  into  a  lei^ue  wUI 
Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  177.  VViiy  he  did 
not  endeaviNir  iii  get  Wolsey  elected  pofM>,  ^19, 
Invades  Uuieuae  and  Bur^indy,  but  witboM 
succem,  180.  His  troops  in  Mitan  mutiny  ibr 
want  of  pay,  but  are  oacided  by  Morunt,  ISL 
Undetukes  an  Invasion  of  Frovenee,  lOL 
Orders  Pescara  to  besiege  Marsuiiles,  187. 
Fescara  obUged  to  retire,  Ib.  Disconcerted  ly 
the  French  overrunniag  the  Milanssu  agafa^ 
180.  Tbe  reveuuea  of  Naples  mortgaged  le 
rai<«  moncv,  lb.  His  troops  deti-at  Fraodi^ 
and  take  him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Favi^ 
199.  Hi*  affected  moderation  at  receivhig  the 
news,  103.  Avails  himself  of  a  treaty  ooa- 
eluded  between  Lannoy  and  pope  Clement,  bat 
refuses  to  ratify  It.  19ft.  His  annv  In  Favia 
BuiUny.  and  are  obliged  to  be  disbanded,  Uk. 
His  dellberatkNis  on  the  proper  improve  met 
of  .his  advantages,  196.  Ills  proposhioas  «» 
Fraada,  ib.  After  many  delaya  grants  SfocM 
the  investiture  of  Milan,  197.  Morond*s  im- 
triguee  betrayed  tohiro  by  Feecara,  190.  Ordsia 
Fescara  to  cooiinoe  his  negotiatkins  with  Mo- 
rood,  ib.  His  rigorous  treatment  of  FraadL 
900.    Visits  Francis,  lb.    His  kind  rsceptk>aer 


boa  the  dulehy  of  MUani  and  appoints  Mai 
gaoeral-ln-chiefofthearmytberetVll.  Fralft- 
MS  negntlatioos  Ibr  tbe  delivery  ef  Francis,  lb. 
Treaty  of  Madrid  with  Franda,  908.  Deiven 
opFmncis.904.  Blarrlesinbellaof  Fortugal, 
ib.  An  allianeefbrmed  against  him  ut  Cognac, 
909.  Sends  ambaasadois  to  Fniacis  to  requlM 
the  ftiMhnont  of  the  tveanr  of  Madrid,  910 
Frvtparee  fbr  war  against  Francis,  91L  The 
pope  reduced  lo  an  accommodation  with  bim, 
§13  The  exhausted  state  of  his  flnaocrt,  lb 
His  troops  under  Bourbon  distressed  and  mull 
•DOS  for  want  offrnf^  ib.  Bourbon  assaullB 
Rome  and  Is  slain,  but  the  dtytaken,917.  TIm 
Prince  of  Orange,  ceaeral  on  Bourbon's  deaths 
takes  the  castto  of  8l  Angelo,  and  the  pope 
prisoner,  918.  The  emperor's  oondua  on  thai 
occasioa,  919.  His  dlssenskHis  with  the  prtMi 
how  (kr  favourable  to  the  refbrmation,  M 
His  inatruetk>ns  to  the  diet  at  Spires,  Ib.  Hit 
nmalfhsio  againsi  the  pope,  and  letter  tolhe 
cardinals,  lb.  France  and  F<ngtand  league 
agahMt  Mm,  910, 991.  Is  reftiaed  supidtea  bf 
the  Cortce  of  Castile,  983.  DeUvers  the  pope 
fhr  a  ransom,  lb.  His  overtures  to  Hemj  and 
Francis,  984.  Thoir  declaration  of  war  against 
bim,  lb.  la  challenged  br  Francis  to  sii«ie 
combat,  995.  Andrew  uorla  revolts  fhmi 
Francis  to  him,  997.  Hia  fbreee  defeat  the 
French  In  Italy,  998, 999.    His  moUves  fbr  dr- 


aaparate  treaty  with  the  pope,  930.  Tmme  et 
the  peace  of  Cambray,  oooctaded  wi;b  Praaslf 
by  the  mediatkm  of  MargarK  of  Austria  aril 


Louiee  of  France,  lb.  Remarks  on  the  advaa- 
tagtt  gained  by  hhn  in  this  treaty,  and  on  Ma 
cnadnctofthewar,930,931.  Tlshs  Italy,  tML 
His  poNey  on  his  pubHc  entry  Into  Baioahma,  ib. 
Has  aa  imervlew  with  the  pope  at  BohigaaJb 


bn 
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MoUt«  for  hit  moiMlon  ra  Italy,  ib.  Bii 
lr««itai  wtib  the  itaiai  of,  S34.  b  crowMd 
king  01' Lttmbanly  and  enpMor  of  tlw  EooiaiM, 
lb.  Buuimon  «  dU«  ai  Splm  to  comMw  l|« 
Mate  of  raUgkw,  tJS.  HAa  deUbecadow  wiEk 
Ibe  popa,  rMpeciijig  th«  aipedieocy  of  caUhig 
a  fenaral  coundl,  S39.  Appototi  a  diet  at 
Aufibiui,  lb.  Makee  a  pobue  entry  laio  tbat 
dty.tb.  ifiseBdBavottiatocbecktberalbnBa- 
lk>a,S37.  Eeaoliue  behaviour  of  tbepuNeeiaal 
prlncei  towarda  him,  lb.  Ute  severe  decree 
fiitM  the  proteetaoli,  lb.  Propoeea  hit  bro- 
ther Perdlnaud  lo  be  elected  kiog  of  the  Ro- 
■iaiiB,S3&  l8  0p|ioeedbylheproieetanla,93». 
ObuliM  hie  dectioOf  lb.  It  dealroue  oT  an  ao- 
eommodatkMi  wUh  the  proteeiaaia,  840.  Coo- 
dudni  a  iteaiy  with  them  at  Nurvmberf ,  lb. 
Ral«ee  an  army  lo  oppOM  the  Turks  under 
Bolyinan,  and  obUfee  iiun  to  retire,  MO,  Ml. 
Uae  another  Interview  with  the  pipe,  and 
preaMS  him  to  caJI  a  general  ceuncU,  341.  Pro- 
euree  a  league  oT  the  Italian  ttaiee  to  secure 
Uw  peace  of  Italy,  949.  Arrives  at  BarrekMia, 
lb.  Uli  endeavours  to  prevent  the  negotlatiotts 
and  meeting  beiweeu  ttie  nope  and  Francis,  lb. 
Undertakes  to  expd  Barbarossa  from  Tunis, 


and  reuore  Muley-Hascen,  9i&.  Lands  in 
Africa,  and  beslMM  Goletia,  ib.  Takes  Go- 
letta,  and  seises  Barbarossa  s  fleet,  9S6.  Dt- 
foalsBarbaruMa,  and  takes  Tunis,  lb.  Restores 
Muley-Hastan,  and  the  ireaiy  between  them, 
957.  The  gkxy  acquired  by  this  enterprise, 
and  the  delivery  of  the  Christian  capdveN,  9S8. 
Seises  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  on  Ibe  death  of 
Francis  dforza,  989,  963.  His  polky  with 
regard  to  it,  lb.  Prepares  for  war  with  Pian- 
ds.  lb.  His  invective  against  Francis  at  R<mie 
before  the  pope  in  couoeil,  954.  Rnnarks  on 
this  transaction,  98S.  Invades  France,  90S. 
Baiere  Provence,  and  Hods  it  desolated,  908. 
Besieges  MareelHea  and  Aries,  ib.  His  inise- 
rable  retrea.  from  Prtfvenoe,  909.  His  invasion 
of  Ficardy  defeated,  970.  Is  accused  of  pol- 
aoning  the  dauphin,  lb.  Improbability  or  Itr 
truth,  ib.  CoiOectura  concerning  the  dauphin's 
death,  lb.  Flanders  Invaded  li^  Francis,  97L 
A  ouspension  of  arras  In  Flanders,  r 
dated,  lb.  A  truce  In  Piedmont,  ib. 
to  these  truces.  979.  Negotiation  for  peaee 
with  Francis,  973.  Concludes  a  trace  for  ten 
years  at  Nke,  lb.  Remarks  on  the  war,  973, 
174.  His  Interview  with  Francls^4.  Courts 
the  friendship  of  Henry  VIII.  of  Biii^and,  97ft, 
S77.  Indulges  the  protestant  princee,  977. 
Oulets  their  abprehensions  of  the  catholic 
league,  979.  Hfa  troops  mutiny,  lb.  Assem- 
bles the  Cortes  of  Castile,  980.  Destroys  the 
ancient  consOtutton  of  the  Cortes,  Ib.  Inttance 
•f  the  haughty  spirit  nf  the  dpanish  grandees, 
m.  Desires  permission  of  Francis  to  pass 
through  France  to  the  Netheriands,  984.  His 
focepMon  in  France,  98S.  His  rigorous  ireat- 
•raeni  of  Ohenu  986.  Refuses  to  AilAl  his  en- 
gagements to  Francto,  Ib.  Appoints  a  friendly 
eonAirence  between  a  deputation  of  catholic 
and  pmtestan:  divines  before  the  diet  at  Ratis- 
bon,  994.  Result  of  this  conference,  99S. 
Grants  a  private  exemption  fVom  oppressions 
lo  the  protestanta,  9P6.  Underukes  to  reduce 
AMers,  998.  Is  near  being  cast  away  by  a 
▼kilent  storm,  999.  I«ands  near  Algiers,  300. 
His  soldiera  expoeed  to  a  violent  tempest  and 
rain,  lb.  His  fleet  shattered,  ib.  HIa  fortitude 
under  these  disasters,  301.  Leaves  his  enter- 
prise and  embarks  again,  309.  Is  distressed 
wkh  another  slorm  at  sea,  ib.  Takes  advan- 
tafie  nf  the  French  Invasinn  of  gpain  to  obtain 
■nbildiee  from  the  Cortes,  SOS.    His  treaty  wkh 


,al,  ib.    Concludes  a  leasne  with  Henry 

Vfll.,  aOK.  Particulars  of  Uie  treaty,  307. 
Overruns  Ctevea,  and  his  barbarous  treatment 
fTthetowaof  Duran.SQO.    Uto  behaviour  to 


JMneoi,lS! 


the  duke  cf  Olives^  lb. 
SOOi  to  Joined  by  an  BoL 
to  forred  to  retire,  ib.  cnuris  tbe  invo«f  af 
the  protestanta,  319.  HbaegodatbiaawJiliiha 
pnitestanisattliedietois>piras,313.  Piutuaas 
the  coocnrrawe  of  the  diet  in  a  war  againsf 
FcandSjib.  NefMiaies a separato peace wfik 
the  fcii«  of  Denmarii.  314.  Invades  Chaa- 
pi«De,aadtave8isM.i)Miere,3J«.  WaatoT 
concert  between  his  operations  and  Ihoae  ef 
Henry,  who  now  invadee  France,  317.  Obalna 
Oeaiereliy  artifice,  lb.  His  distresses  and  happf 
niovemenla,  3l8w  Concludes  a  separate  piiani 
wUh  Francis,  319.  His  motives  lo  this  peacct 
ib.  His  advantHO  by  this  treaty,  ib.  Obliges 
himself  by  a  privat»anicla  to  extmuioaie  the 
protestant  heresy,  390.  tocrueHjr  aflUcted  with 
the  gout,  391.  Diet  at  Worms,  3S.  Arrives 
at  Worass,  and  altera  his  eondoet  towards  tiw 
,  39.    Bis  conduct  on  the  death  ef 


the  duke  of  Orleans.  3M. 
to  the  buidgiave  of  Ha 
trace  with  dolymaa,  333.  Holda  a  diet  at 
Ratkben,  lb.  His  dedaratkm  to  iIm  pretesiant 
deputies,  334.  His  treaty  with  tiw  pope,  oon- 
chtded  by  the  cardinal  of  Trent,  33S.  Ukcb^ 
cutar  fcjiter  to  the  prowls  nt  membeia  of  the 
Germanic  body,  lb.  The  proteHnnts  levy  wm 
army  uainst  him,  33&  to  unprepared  against 
them,  xn.  Puts  tliem  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  340.  The  prmastanii  declare  war 
against  him,  lb.  Marches  to  Join  the  troops 
sent  by  tbe  pope,  341.  Farneoe,  the  pops^s 
legate,  iwturns  in  disgust,  349.  His  prndent 
decleoilon  of  an  action  with  tbe  proieMaaia, 
343.  to  Joined  by  his  Flemish  troops,  313, 344 
Proposab  of  peace  made  by  tbe 
347.  Their  army  dlsperae,  348. 
treatment  of  the  ,)iutestant  princea,  ib.  DIs- 
mlmes  part  of  his  army,  390.  The  pope  recaOi 
bis  troops,  lb.  His  reflection  on  FieKn's  te- 
anrrectbM  at  Genoa,  3S6.  to  alarmed  at  the 
hostile  praparaiiona  of  Frands,  39&  Death 
ofFrancia,lb.  A  paraMd  drawn  between  bim 
And  Francis,  390.  Cooaoqucnore  af  Fkaaeisls 
death  to  him,  300.  Marches  miast  the  elector 
ofSaxenyTlb.  Fames  the  »be.36L  DsfealB 
the  Saxon  army,  303.  Takea  the  elector  prk- 
ir,ib  file  harsh  roemMion  of  taim,  lb.  la 
I  WIttemberf,  lb.    Ooadeaos  the  deetai 


to  death  by  a  conh-martial,  3M.  The  c 
by  treaty  surrandeia  the  risftocatf,  36Sw  Tbt 
harsh  terms  Imposed  by  trim  on  tbe  landpavt 
of  Hefne,  367.  His  hangfatr  receptkm  of  the 
buidgiave,  308.  Detafaa  him  prisoner,  lb 
Seises  the  warilke  stores  of  the  Smalkaldir 
league,  370.  Hto  crael  exactioQS,  ib. 
blesadiet  atAugsbncf,379L  I  ' 
diet  by  his  8panta4i  troops  fo* 
tbe  Romish  worsbhi  In  the  chnrcbes  nf  Aam- 
burg,  lb.  Seixee  Ptacenda,  374.  Orders  te 
diet  to  peUtioa  the  pope  for  tbe  recnra  of  the 
eouncil  to  Trent,  375.  Promts  against  d» 
council  of  Bologna,  376.    Canaes  a  system  of 


foith  to  be  prepared  for  Germanv,  ib.    Lays  R 
the  diet.  377.   The /nferni  opposed.  SIR 
And  relected  by  the  Imperial  citlea,  379. 


duces  the  city  of  Augsburg  to  s 
Repeats  the  same  violence  at  Ulm.ih.  Cantei 
the  elmtor  and  landgrave  with  Mm  Into  the 
Low<<?ountrie8, 381.  Procurea  bte  soa  PlriUp 
to  be  recognised  by  the  states  of  tbe  Nether- 
lands, Ib.  EstaMliiies  the  htUrim  there,  SBi 
Reassembles  the  diet  at  Augsban,  under  tba 
Influence  of  bis  Spanish  trnopo,  SBS.  Tbe  dqr 
of  Magdeburg  reAiees  to  admit  the  Mitnm, 
and  prepares  for  resistance,  388.  Appoint 
Manrtee  alsctor  of  Saxony  to  reduce  it,  38R 
Prnmiaes  to  protect  the  protoslams  at  the  cnun- 
cil  of  Tien^  ib.  Arbitrarily  releaaes  Maarfen 
and  the  elector  of  Brandecborg b  fton  their 
I  to  the  landgrava  for  tha  nenvary 
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•r  Uf  liberty,  SiL  EMiMrbuwtoaeciire  the 
«Bip>  tt  for  hb  eoa  Phltap,  ik  His  bretber  Fer- 
dinand nsAiaet  to  naign  his  imnenaium,  3U3. 
BeilecMPwaia,butler«puhiBd,3fKi.  Fmcecdt 
riforouil)  ateinat  the  proKjatanta,  304.  En- 
tfeavoura  lo  support  the  council  of  1*rent,  3S5. 
fiiti  Mafdeburg  under  tli**  ban  of  tlie  empire, 
ib.  AbMl¥ea  the  eUy,  307.  la  involved  in 
diapul*^  between  tlie  council  and  the  proceatant 
depuUea,  concernina  rbeir  aole-conduct,  398. 
BegltM  to  auspca  Maurice  of  Saionjr,  403. 
CIrcuoiaianees  which  contributed  lo  deceive 
him  wiih  retard  to  Maurice,  lb.  Maut  ice  takes 
liie  fteld  atainat  him,  404.  Maurice  seconded 
by  Henrylr.  of  France,  405.  His  distieas  and 
conatematlon,  ib.  An  ineObetnal  negotiation 
whh  Maurice,  4M.  Flies  (Viim  Inapnick,  4U0. 
EeleaseM  the  elector  of  Saxnnv,  ib.  b  solicited 
lo  sati«^  the  deauuMls  of  Maurice,  411.  His 
fweaeiil  dKRcultiea,  4J^  ReAise*  any  direct 
tompUance  with  the  demands  of  Maurice,  413. 
la  diiqioeed  to  yield  by  %he  progress  of  Maurice's 
operatioiis,  lb.  Makes  a  peace  with  Mauricn 
•tPassau,414.  Reflectionii  on  thia  tresay.  41$. 
Tuma  his  arma  against  France,  417.  Lays 
alego  to  Mats,  418, 419.  Is  joined  by  Albert  of 
Brandenburgn,  419.  His  army  distressed  by 
Ike  vigilance  of  the  dulie  of  Guise,  ib.  Raises 
Ibe  si^e,  and  retiree  in  a  ahattered  condition, 
480.  OomnodiMfldiclasaertshislndppeudeniiy 
against  him,  411.  Sienna  revolts  aiainst  him, 
ib.  Is  delected  at  his  liad  success,  493.  Take^ 
Terouane,  and  demoUahea  it,  4SS,  496.  Takes 
■esdcn,  498.  Proposes  his  son  Philip  aa  a  hus- 
band to  Mary  queen  of  England,  431.  The 
aiticlea  of  the  noarriage.  439.    Marches  to  op- 

£e  the  Preach  operations,  ^5.  Is  defeated 
Henry,  lb.  Invades  Picardy,  436.  Granu 
nna.  subdued  by  Cosmo  di  Medici,  to  hb 
aon  Philip,  439.  A  diet  at  Augsburg  opened 
bf  Ferdinand,  443.  Leaves  the  Interior  ad- 
imnlstratlon  of  Germany  to  Ferdinand,  444. 
Applies  again  lo  Ferdinand  to  resign  his  pre- 
Isosions  of  succession  to  Philip,  but  is  refused, 
lb.  Reoesf  of  the  diet  of  Augsliurg  dn  the 
anbject  at  reteien,  445.  A  treaty  concluded 
between  pope  Paul  IV.  and  Henry  11.  of  France 
againM  hint,  453.  Resigns  his  hereditary  do- 
adnlona  to  his  son  Philip,  lb.  His  motives  for 
ntlrement.  454.  Had  k>ng  meditated  this  re- 
signation, ib.  The  ceremony  of  this  deed ,  455. 
His  speech  oo  thl«  occasion,  ib.  Resigns  also 
die  dominions  of  Spain,  457.  His  intended 
reUrrmeut  into  Spain  retarded,  ib.  A  truce 
for  thre  years  concluded  with  France,  45a 
Bodeavottrs  in  vain  to  secure  the  Imperial 
crown  for  Philip,  469.  Resigns  the  Imperial 
crown  to  Ferdinand,  ib.  S4>t8  out  for  Spain, 
463.  His  arrival  and  reception  la  Spain,  lb. 
b  dislreawd  by  his  son's  nngrate(\il  neglect  in 
paying  his  pension,  lb.  Fixes  his  re'vreat  in 
the  monastery  of  St  Justus  in  Plarcntia,  464. 
The  sanation  of  this  monastery,  and  his  apart- 
■Mnts,  described,  tb.  Contrast  between  the 
eonduct  of  Charles  and  the  pope,  ib.  H  is  man- 
Mr  of  life  in  his  retreat,  480,  481.  His  desth 
KKipitated  by  his  monastic  severities,  4R9. 
lebrates  his  own  funeral,  ib.  Dies,  ib.  His 
character,  U>.  A  review  of  the  state  of  Europe 
doling  hia  rein,  488.  His  acquiaitioos  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  489, 490. 
€Bat€mt-Oamhresis^  the  conferences  (br  peace 
between  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Henry  II.  of 
Prance,  removed  thither  from  Ccrcomp,  485. 
Tlirpeace  retarded  by  the  demand  of  Elizabeth 
of  England  for  the  restitutfon  of  Calais,  ib. 
P^niculart  of  the  treaty  signed  there  between 
England  and  France,  486.  Terms  of  the  pad- 
llcatlon  between  Philip  and  Henry,  487. 
CSrrrf «{«,  oundo  Prom  tne  pope  to  the  diet  at 
Nnrec^berg,  his  instnictioiis,  183.  Opposes 
the  assembHnt  a  general  council,  184. 
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Oftwvrrs,  WIUiiliD  de  Cioy,  lord  of.  ftppofaned  bgr 
Maiimllian  to  superintend  the  education  of  ha 
giandson  Cbark«,  08.  .Adrian  of  Uireclit  mada 
preceptor  under  him,  ib.  His  direction  of  ttat 
studies  of  Charlea,  09.  His  avarice  cormpia 
the  f'lemish  court  of  Charles,  1015.  Neguiiaica 
a  peace  with  Fiance.  106.  Endeavours  to  pre 
vent  an  interview  between  Charles  and  Xi- 
menea,  llf7.  Attends  Charlea  to  Spain,  Ik 
His  ascendancy  over  Charles.  100.  liis  ettor 
tlons,  ib.  His  dearii,  and  the  suppo»ed  causae 
of  it,  149. 

CAristitn*^  primitive,  why  averse  to  the  princi- 
ples of  toleimiion,  446. 

CUment  VIL,  pope,  his  election.  179.  His  cll*- 
lacier,  ib.  Grants  cardinal  Wolsey  a  legatina 
commlMion  in  England  for  life,  ib.  Refuses  to 
accede  to  the  league  against  Franeis,  181.  La- 
bours to  accommodate  the  diflerence  betwe^ 
the  contending  parties,  ib.  His  proceedlnga 
with  regard  to  the  reformera,  185.  Condudea 
a  treaty  of  neuuality  with  Francis,  MO.  En- 
ters into  a  separate  treaty  with  Charles  altar 
the  battle  6f  Pavia,  and  the  consequenees  of 
it,  105.  Joins  in  an  alliance  with  Fraada 
Sforta  and  the  Venetians  against  the  emperor, 
909.  Absolves  Francis  fVom  his  oath  to  ubsMva 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  ib.  Caidiiial  Coloona 
seizes  Rome,  and  invests  him  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angeki,  919, 913.  Is  forced  to  an  accom- 
modation with  the  imperialists,  313.  His  re- 
vengi*  against  the  Colonna  family,  914.  In- 
vades Naples,  ib.  His  territories  invaded  by 
Bourbon,  aiMl  ills  perplexKy  on  the  occasioa, 
915.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  Lannoy  viceroy 
of  Naples,  ib.  His  consternation  on  Bourbon'a 
motions  towards  Rome,  916.  R  ome  taken,  and 
himself  besleted  in  the  castle  of  SL  Anteki, 
918.  Surrenders  hiiaself  prisoneijib.  The 
Florentines  revolt  against  him,  991.  Pays 
Charles  a  ransom  fbr  bis  liberty,  with  other 
stipulattons.  993.  Makes  his  escape  from  eon 
finement,  994.  Writes  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
Lautrec,  Ib.  la  Jealous  of  the  intentions  of 
Francis,  and  negotiates  with  Charlct,  996. 
Hw  motives  and  steps  towards  an  accommo- 
dation, 930.  Concludes  a  separate  treaty  with 
Charles,  lb.  His  interview  whh  the  emperoe 
at  Bologna,  933.  Crowns  Charles  king  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  emperor  of  the  Romans,  934.  HIa 
repre«eiitatlrws  to  the  emperor  asainst  calling 
a  tenernl  council,  936.  Has  another  Interview 
with  Charles  at  Bologna,  and  the  difflcultlea 
raised  by  him  to  the  calling  a  ceneral  council, 
941.  Agrees  to  a  league  of  the  lialian  a  atea 
for  the  peace  of  Italy,  9^9.  His  interview  and 
treaty  with  Francis,  943.  Marries  Caiharlna 
dl  Medici  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Ib.  His  pro 
traction  of  the  alTair  of  the  di\orce  aoilelted 
by  Henry  VIII.,  944.  ReveraesCraniner'f  aeo- 
tence  of  divorce,  under  penalty  of  excnmmo- 
nication,  lb.  Henry  renounces  his  supremacy, 
ib.  Hiadeath,945.  Reflections  on  his ^MUlfr 
cate,  ib. 

CUrrj,  Romish,  remarks  on  the  hnmoral  llTes 
ofV*>Ml  bow  they  contributed  to  tbe  progress  of 
the  reformation,  136.  The  facility  with  whkb 
they  obtained  pardons,  137.  Their  usurpatlofa 
in  Germaby,  during  the  disputes  coDcemlng  In- 
veatlturcs.  138.  Their  other  e«portunitica  of 
aggrandizing  ttieraselves  there,  lb.  Their  per- 
sonal immunities,  ib.  Their  enrroachmenta  on 
the  laity,  139.  Tbe  drradful  effecu  of  spiritaal 
censures,  ib.  Their  devices  to  secure  tlwlr 
usurpations,  ib.  The  united  elR>ct  of  all  theaa 
circumstances,  141.  Oppose  the  advanoemeot 
of  learning  m  Germany,  143. 

Ctfveg^  hiraded  and  overrun  by  the  etnperar 
Charles  v.,  308.  Cruel  treatment  of  Piiren,  lb. 
Humilistlnff  submission  of  the  duke,  lb. 

CnifperdsUngy  a  leader  of  the  anabapClala  M 
account  of,  946.  SaewffMl^KfCt. 


I    Cnin«rd»Ungy  a 
i     lluiMier,anaco 


IND£JL 


«hnMt,  m  alttaaot  fbmed  dMft  afataft  Clmil« 
V.  by  Um  papd,  Uie  Vanetiww,  tli«  auk*  of 
liaiiii,aji4Vraaciil.,90J. 

Criigng^  admiral,  foveriior  of  Pkardy,  daTeiMh 
8C  UaiiiUn  acalwi  the  Sp«nMi  geueral  Bwn- 
winFaiiitMndukeorsUvoy,4«8.  UMbradici 
Dau«l4i«H  de(«aui<t  In  an  •tideavoar  to  join  uie 
farri«ui,  it».  Bui  Dand«lol  euiere  the  ui wn,  ib. 
Uia  clMacter,  470.  The  town  taken  by  aa- 
mMlL,  aiid  hiniwHT  taken  prbooer,  ib. 

CUi^/M,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
beiiita.  bniUier  to  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
alacuxl  king  of  the  RnuuuM  by  the  college  ol' 
iiiTCork  Uiere,  t30. 

•— ,  llennan,  count  de  Wied,  arohbi«hop 

Mid  «lucbir  ot',  Inclines  to  the  reforniaiiON,  and 
la  opposed  by  his  canons,  who  appeal  lo  the 
ampentr  and  p(»pe,  3i4.  Is  deprived  and  ex- 
comiuuuicaied  m    Resigns,  Mtt. 

<Mmm4,  cardinal  Poiapeo,  his  character,  and 
fivalship  wlih  pope  Clement  Vll., SiS.  Seises 
ftom.'.,  a  id  invests  »L  Angelo,  VI2.:I13.  Is  de- 
fradjfl,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  exoomniuni- 
aaied  hy  the  pope,  914.  Is  prsvail«d  on  by  the 
90D*i,  when  prisoner  with  the  imporlallsta,  lo 
•ollcii  his  delive^,  331 

— ,  Pros|ier,  the  Italian  general,  bia  charac- 

-ler,  I5t.  Appointed  lo  cummand  the  tniopa  In 
the  invasion  of  Mi;an,  ib.  D.ivi-s  the  French 
Mil  of  Milan,  155.  ilis  army  how  weakened 
at  the  death  oT  pope  Leo  X  ,  lb.  Defeaumn- 
fewltai  dt*  l*anlrec  at  Bicooca,  156,  157.  Re- 
duces Gtfnoa,  157.  The  bad  state  of  his  trnops 
Vhen  the  French  Invade  Milan,  175.  Is  en- 
abled IP  defend  the  city  hy  the  ill  conduct  of 
Bon  nl  vet  the  French  commander,  178.  Dies, 
and  In  succeeded  by  Lannoy,  Ml. 

OmckiZ/os,  an  .\rragnnian  gontleman,  employed 
kf  Fcrdlnahd  <if  Arragon  to  ubiain  Joanna's 
eoRse:H  to  his  rcfency  of  <  'nstile,  9S.  Thrown 
faito  a  dungeon  by  the  archduke  Philip,  ib. 

Ctmftaaion  of  AufshuTg,  drawn  up  by  Melaoc- 
llfebn,  %I7. 

Otmatancf^  the  privileges  of  that  city  taken  away 
^9  the  empmH-  <7harles  V.  for  disobedience  to 
tae  Interim,  380. 

Ckrtairt  of  Borbary,  an  account  of  the  rise  of, 
9S2.    dec  JIlgurMy  Bmtb^rotm. 

Xkriea  of  Arragon.  acknowledge  the  a<^chduke 
Vbilip*s  title  to  the  crown,  ttO.  Not  allowed  to 
aasemliie  in  the  name  of  ChsHes  V.,  100,  no. 
Their  opposition  to  his  desires,  110.  Is  pre- 
vailrnl  on  by  the  emperor  to  recognise  his  son 
Yhilip  as  successor  to  that  kingdom,  306.    See 

■  of  Ca^tUe,  acknowledges  the  archduke 

Phllip'ii  title  to  ihe  crown,  00.  Is  prevailed  on 
la  anknnwIedRe  Ferdinand  regent  according  to 
Isabella's  wiU,  91  Acknowledged  Philip  and 
Joanna  king  and  queen  of  Castile,  and  their 
am  Charles  prince  of  Asturias,  05.  Declares 
Charles  klnc,  and  votes  him  a  frne  gift,  9^. 
Suminniied  by  Charles  to  meet  m  Corapnstella 
In  Galiria,  1 18.  Tumultuary  proceetlinL's  there- 
upon « 11 9.  A  donative  voted .  Ib.  I  xwos  all  its 
Influence  by  the  dissolution  of  the  holy  Junta, 
I7t.  fw  badcwardness  to  grant  supplies  for 
Qie  emperor^  wars  in  Italy,  313.  Refuses  his 
anaaint  anilcintf nns  fhr  ft  auppty ,  933.  Asscm  • 
Wad  at  Toledo  to  pant  iup|Hi'*s  to  the  emperor, 
I86.  The  remonstranaes  of,  ib.  The  ancient 
«»nstiiutio«  of,  sabvarted  by  Chariea,  lb.    See 

^  of  Talenefa,  prevailed  onliy  the  emperor 

tThftrtas  V.  to  acknowledfe  Ms  son  Philip  auc- 
«esBor  to  (hat  kinsdoro,  .tUG.    9ec  Spain. 

OrleaA,  cardinal  di.  govamnr  of  Florence  for 
Ae  pipe,  expelled  ly  the  Fk>rentinea  on  the 
jpipi'*s  rapttvitjr,  «l. 

tbamo  di  Mediri.    See  MtHcL 

.  O-asiNfr,  arrhliliihnp,of  Canterbary,  annQts  the 
•ajrlage  qf  Heoiy  Vm.  with  Cathaitea  of 


ptlpcTSk 


Uia 
Jioiie;  ib. 
0««^g,pcaeeoCbaii 

cis,  31d.  ;SI0. 
Ovy,  William  4e. 

aichbisla>p  oT  Ti 

Dies,i7«. 

D'JItkrM,  Mm.  expalM  fhaa  hia  Uacdooa  of 
Navarre  ky  PerduuuMi  of  Arracoa,  V7.  Ixi- 
vaderi  Navarie,  but  la  dfitenivd  hy  canSoa' 
XinMmes,  105. 

D\iUmkert^  M.,  his  otaKPrattoa  aa  Ike  ortdcr  ^ 
Jesulu,  3.3,  notM. 

DMdtloL  briHiMr  of  Coligny,  4s  drfiaiid  Iqr  tfea 
duke  ot  Savoy  tn  aa  eudsavoar  to  succour  di. 
Quintin,  468.  But  eitteis  the  town  wiUi  iba 
fugiaves,  lb.  Ttee  lowa  lakca  by  lataall, 
471. 

Dauphin  of  France,  ddest  aoa  oT  Fiaacia  L  t 
delivered  up  with  the  duke  oT  Orteaos  to  At 
emperor  Charles  V.  in  exchaitfe  for  has  father, 
as  iKwiages  for  the  perfbraMuire  of  the  treaty 

'  of  Madrid,  304.  His  death  lapaied  to  poiaaa, 
370.    The  OKNtprobaye  cause  of  imb. 

dnke  of  Orkrans,  seeond  aoa  of  Fraach 


I.  commands  an  army,  and  invad*^  ^^pain,  305. 

Is  forced  to  abaodua  the  stage  of  Perpignaa,  A 

Is  dissatisfied  at  the  peace  nf  Ciespv,  atl 

Makes  a  secret  piotostaiinn  agaiasi  It,  ik 
of  France,  son  of  Homy  II.,  eootradBd 

to  Mary  the  youMqaem  of  Scoilaad,374.    Is 

married  to  her,  4^. 
Datmark^  a  auaunary  view  of  the  laaolBtkiaa  la, 

during  the  aizteenth  century,  49tt. 


-,  king  of,  joins  the 
Smai^  aide,  978. 

/>0  Retx,  cardinal,  writes  a  Usfexjr  of  Wmw's 
oonapiracy  while  a  youth,  356,  wte. 

Diana  of  Poitiara,  mistress  to  Henry  1 1,  af  Fnam, 
assisiM  the  Guiaee  in  penuadii^  Uewy  to  aa 
alliance  with  pope  Paul  IV  against  the  eai- 
peror,  451.  Induces  Heaiy  to  break  the  treaty 
of  Vaucafles,  460.  Marries  her  granddaughter 
to  one  of  Montmorency's  sons.  4M.  Joiaa 
Montaiorency  against  the  Guwhs  ib. 

Daria^  Andrew,  assists  Lautrec  in  sahduing  Qe- 
noa,333.  Cnnquera  and  kills  Moncada  ia  a  sn 
engagement  before  the  harbonr  of  KafAca,  3M. 
His  character,  337.  Is  disgusted  wriib  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Preach,  Ib  Bevolts  to  the  sai- 
peror,  ib.  Oi^ens  to  Nap'ea  a  enaunankailea 
by  ai  a,  ib.  Rescues  Genoa  frnm  the  ProKh, 
333.  Respires  the  govemoient  tlf,  to  the  rfei 
xens«  |l>.  Tlie  respect  paid  to  bfai  nwBKvy.tflL 
Attends  the  emperor  Charles  In  hi*  dinstrsM 
expedi  ion  against  Algiem.  9m.  His  partial 
fondncw  for  his  kinsman  Giannetino, 351.  Hli 
narrow  CMcape  In  Lavagnn's  insnrrectioa,  354, 
3.U.  Returns  on  Laragno*s  death,  aad  Iki 
dispersion  of  hia  party,  356.  See  <9saM  aai 
Jutva^n*. 

,  Giannctlno,  bis  character,  351.    Is  ■a^ 

dcred  by  Lavagno's  conspirators,  354. 

Dovfr^  an  interview  there  between  Henry  VWL 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  13*1. 

Drofuty  a  corsair,  commands  tfie  TurkM  iM 
wbkh  ravages  the  coast  oC  Naplca,  493. 

Dm  Pratt,  chancellor  of  Prance,  his  dwacKr, 
177.  Commences  a  law-suit  agalmt  rhaHes 
dn|e  af  Bourbon  for  his  estate,  at  the  taatlg^ 
tloh  of  l^ulse  the  khia's  ro«ith«r,  ib. 

DwUinir,  the  custom  of,  hnw  reiideixi  gnaaal. 
935.    Its  influenoe  an  manners,  lb. 

Duren  hi  CIcves,  tgken  by  the  emparor  ChaHcf 
V  ,  the  tnhabitaois  pal  to  the  avQi4,aadlht 
town  bomt,  308. 

fortes,  an  adveratjy  of  Lather*a,  ImMs  a  paMh 
dbpittatlon  with  hbn  at  Lpicalc.  oa  the  valUHty 
of  ibo  papal  aallMrii|r»  133.^ 


INU£1. 


Ilw  4keuiriiJ  olTuCU  oi;  139. 
— — raMTVMloa  in  Um  namat  llMdlet 

of  Aiiptouify  riiuArktoB,  340. 
~  "  plamluffvd  ami  kuroi  ^  Um  flul  of 


H«aiurd,il7. 
JSrfMrrfVl  or 


Eogtaad,  hii  eharaeler,  431. 


Jjlr"**"^  couai  oil  coniuiaiMl*  tlw  cftvaliy  al  the 
iMUUo  oT  di.  ttuluUu,  aud  imw  Moiiunerency'i 
Uoo|»  to  tUglit,  «W,  4<M.  iiagafw  loanlial  de 
TiQruiis,  mud  dafeau  him  by  uw  caaual  arrival 
•r  aa  Ettslisb  aiiuadfun,  478. 

Mnpt,  bow  and  Iqr  whom  added  to  the  Ouoiwm 
oiii|>ire,  lis. 

Mkrtnkerg^  the  castle  of,  taken  bjr  Maurice  of 
Sasouy,  407. 

Signou^  a  t)uuio«  la  Geneva  ao  lenned,  an  ac 
aumt  of,  961. 

JWze^eO,  litter  of  Mary,  her  acoearioii  to  the 
crowu  of  Engtaad,  4d4.  Her  character,  ib. 
la  addreMd  by  PliUin  of  Spain  and  Henry  of 
Fraaee  for  aiarriagia,  ib.  Her  prudent  conduct 
ketween  tlaem,  ibi  How  determined  aninit 
Ueary,  485.  tier  nauivei  for  rejecting  Philip, 
ib.  KMtuma  PhiKp  an  evaaive  anewer,  ib. 
Deouuide  restiuuioo  of  Calaia,  al  tint  cnnler- 
mmee  al  Chaieau-Cawlweiii,  ib.  RAnMiihei 
ti»e  pioietuuu  rflicion  In  England,  496.  Treazy 
between  her  and  lieiiiyfigaedalChMieaji-€«m- 
bfe8it,ih. 

JCaieiMie/  Philibeit,  duke  of  Savoy.    Ike  Sntf. 

Mngiam^,  by  what  weans  thai  kingdom  waa  fiend 
from  the  papal  eapfemaey,  and  received  the 
doctrla«ioftliemft»rmaikin,344.  Mary,  queen 
«f.  married  to  prirtoe  Philip,  son  of  thr  emperor 
Cliarlee  V.,  coiitrar>  to  the  eenaeuf  the  nation, 
43S.  The  marriage  ratiikNl  by  parliament,  433. 
Is  reliictanUy  engaged  by  Philip  (mow  kiuc  of 
Spain)  in  the  war  againet  France,  467.  Mary 
leviea  money  by  lier  prerogaiive.  to  carry  on 
the  nrar.  ib.  l.'aJaie  uiken  by  the  deke  of  GuiM, 
475.  Guliaes  and  Uamne  taknn,  ib.  Death  of 
Mar>',  and  aecemion  of  EHanbeih,  484.  Tlie 
pioieMant  religion  eMblMied  by  Bliaabeth, 
-486.  Treaty  with  France  signed  al  Cliatoau- 
Gambreaia,  ib.  Its  Interior  suwifth  how  in- 
creaaed  hy  the  eooduot  of  Henry  VIII.,  4B3. 
Its  power  no  longer  (hiitlceily  wasted  on  the 
oonUnent,ib.  Altemtionoi'iia  conduct  towards 
8colhind,4M. 

Mmtr»ien,  the  eount  de,  beriegcs  Carlgnan.  314. 
JDesiraaof  Francis  permission  to  engage  Guasto, 
315.    Defeats  Gsasto  in  a  pitohed  battle,  ib. 

Ik-errf  de  la  Umtck,  ambassador  of  Charies  V. 
to  tlie  diet  ef  Frankfort,  his  privato  motives  for 
thwarting  ite  pretenatooa  of  Francis  I.  of 
France  lo  the  imperial  crown,  1 15.  Signs  the 
eapitolation  of  the  Gennanic  body  on  behalf 
of  Chartas,  116. 

Ar«MMu,sameaeeottntof,  143.  Preceded  Luther 
in  his  censures  sgainst  the  Romteh  church,  ib. 
OMicurs  witii  him  in  his  intcmi^msof  roforroa- 
Cion,  144.  MoUves  which  checked  him  in 
ttais,ib. 

fscKHoi,  pal*c«  '^t  ^^^  ^  Philip  II.  in  memory 
of  the  battle  of  St.  Qutntin,  471. 

tmrtfte,  a  short  view  of  the  siato  of,  at  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  110.  The  con- 
tempormnr  monaiciis  of  all,  illustrious  at  the 
ftrae  ef  Cimries  V..  194.  The  mmhfid  i>f  car- 
rying on  war  In,  now  improved  beyond  the 
^m^e  of  a*riler  ages,  180.  The  sentiments 
aif,  on  Cluu1es*s  treatment  of  the  pope,  990. 
A  review  of  the  slate  of,  dnrinr  the  reign  of 
4ke  emperor  Charles  v.,  488.  The  remarkable 
ehange  in,  at  this  period,  480.  How  aflVctcd 
by  the  revolt  of  Luttier  agaknsl  the  churrly>f 


JBut^iiu,  king  of  Algiers,  encnfes  Rarbamssa  In 
b&»  serviee,  and  is  murdered  by  hhn.  93%,  953. 

f^ammmuiMiUmm  in  the  Rnniisb  chnreh,  the  ori- 
ginal ioititncion  of,  and  the  naa  amdeof  it,  ISO. 


#knMtst,  Alekander^  fe 
the  papacy.  945.    See  Pmml  111. 

,  cardinal,  aconupaoisB  the  troops  senl 
1^  tlie  pope  to  tile  empot  or,  agaiuat  tlie  army  of 
the  prouMtant  league,  319.  Reiunis  disgusted, 
ib.  Leads  tiie  irooiis  Imme  again  by  the  |iope'a 
order,  3Sa  CoiiuUiules  to  tlie  eleciien  of  cai^ 
diiml  di  Monto  to  the  papacy,  3Si. 

,  Ocuvto,  graudMHi  of  pope  Paul  ni., 

eodeavoun  to  aurprise  Parnm,  and  titers  into 
treaty  with  the  eiuperor,  38i.  Is  roi;flroied  in 
Parma  by  Julius,  '3»,9.  Pnxurei  an  alliance 
with  France,  ib.  Is  attacked  bv  Uie  imperial- 
ists, but  succcMtully  protected  by  the  French, 
303.  Piaoentia  restored  to  him  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  479. 

— ' ,  Peter  Lewia,  natural  son  of  jmpe  Paul 

III.,  obtains  of  his  ibUmr  tlie  dutchies  of  Panna 
and  Piacentia,  39A.     His  character,  373.     la 


nrdmmut,  ttiiig  of  Arragon.  bow  he  acquired 
liM  kiugdoi'tf,  80.  Invites  his  daughter  Joanna, 
and  ber  husband  P^Mip  aiclaiuke  of  .AiMria, 
to  Sputa,  Oa  Boeoiiies  jeatous  of  Philip,  ib 
Carries  on  his  war  witli  Frmice  vigorously, 
notwlthsianding  Plilllp*s  treaty  with  Lewis, 
91.  Hm  queen  Isabelta  dice,  mid  leaves  him 
rogent  of  Castiie,  under  rasubsttons,  ib.  Re- 
signs the  kingdom  of  Castile,  and  is  ackno\^  t- 
ledged  regent  by  UieCones,  Ib.  His  character, 
Ib.  Hie  maxims  of  govemroem  odious  to  the 
Castiliane,  OS.  Required  by  Philip  to  resign 
his  regency,  Ib.  Joaiiim'a  letter  of  consent 
procnred  bv  him,  intercepted  by  l*biiip,  and 
lieraelf  eonflned,  lb.  Is  deserted  by  the  Castl- 
lian  nobHUy,  Ib.  Datormines  to  exclude  hip 
daughter  fmm  the  surrnasiim  by  manyhig,  HI 
Marriea  Germaine  de  FOix,  niece  to  Lewb  XII. 
of  France,  ib.  A  treaty  beiwnen  him  and 
Philip  at  i^amanca,  by  which  the  regency  of 
Castile  Is  Jointly  vested  in  them  mid  Joanna,  Ib. 
Prevails  on  Heiiry  VII.  of  Enghind  to  deiahi 
Philip  for  Uuee  months,  wbm  driven  on  iliac 


coast,94.    T 
ib.    Keaigm 


,94.  The  Castiliana  declare  againathbn, 
.,ns  the  regencv  of  Castile  by  treaty, 
ib.  interview  between  him  and  Philip,  Ib.  la 
ahseat,  at  Naples,  when  Philip  died,  96.  Re- 
torna  and  gains,  with  the  regency  of  Canlle, 
Uie  Kood  will  of  the  notives  by  his  prudent  ad- 
ministration, ib.  Arquires  by  db^ionourable 
means  Um  kingdom  of  Navarre,  97.  How  he 
desiniyed  hte  oonstitutioii,  ib.  Endeavours  to 
diminbh  his  graiidann  Ciwr1es*s  power,  by  a 
will  in  favour  of  Ferdinand,  ib.  Alters  his  wHI 
in  favour  of  Charies,  06.  Dies,  ib.  Review 
of  his  administration,  00  X  imenes  appobited, 
hy  bis  will,  regent  of  Castile  until  the  arrival 
of  Charles  V.,  100. 
;— ,  seeond  eon  of  Philip  archduke  of 

A^J^i:*Jl,  btiTEi,  ftk  l.flft  nn(*fli  fif  A  irrajflO  tf 
hit  rrii;Mliriyn.'r  Pwdinvid,  UT  TU(*  f*'Vf>h;pd 
by  n  euhefqjjenL  will,  by  wtiir^li'  l^iM^iinln^nnfy 
a  i)f<TL^i<iri,  iH.  UlH'nhTi'Mti'il  wlTfi  iiw(4>tt[»^ 
pnimnrtiiMii,  lie  )m  tnhirn  itr  Madrul  mulfr  ilinfve 
ofcnrdtnAl  Xlmni^,  |UI.  Knzit  bv  Clitfrttui  W 
tii  vinti  ihi-lr  i^nnAfmUi^t  MnvLiiili'lKnH  $(M|-  le 
rii^EPci  kill  12  fif  Mmipftry  Jtnd  TlH|i*'ifilli,  ^i^t 
Sifn-i  n  4ff^  talJ*^  IhP  iifvrrt*,  fli.    Thf  em- 

Kh  HiisfiP,  '211^    Ut'i*  opirim^A  \if  1 1  »r  rttdiptitftntSf 

S^  1 1  rr[>wri4<ii  kinp  uf  lliti  Romjtrrit,  ilt, 
Fortiis  a  rr>Ti i:\hIi 'rncy  neattiirt  ih^  iiiintnii,fli(i!f.  m 
Miiniif'T,9lt}-  Opfwwua  th»  Ff*t.<rflrt,,Ji  ..rflti^ 
i^nke  M  Wurtemhc^i,  i'lO  r:,. ,,-.,.  .^  Dll 
tUkf,  and  iNTttctiuiliHii  ft  t^my  U'liN  Immi.  iU  fli« 
ktn^'tm  HiniLiiienry  Wrtviril  imm  him  hr  J^'Nn 
7.JlfKii  ?ca»fU^I*4  9316,  nr*ftft*ir  <lli^  yniiriir  kfti^ 
Slt'pljfii  fln#t  hk  niHtlifr  In  fluda.  Mur  k  dr- 
ff^Tlfni  bv  U If*  Turks,  00?  Nl*  mr^n  nAfn  pi 
snliTinv^nn  t»*  iln*  P<hip,  "J^ifl  WiMfb  ace  n? 
ji*t:u-(M*\  Tiw  m  Mr"  rnvnur  -if  i<rt*  vfcvffvmniJ^ 
Sit.     Upeitt  Uk' dicrl  A'  VVtHU|£f  :Ji^     ftnq  14 ifmM 


«M 


INDEX. 


of  ibe  comcU  o^ 


AffWi  to  |i«x  •  uSbute  toSalyman 


moMhnk  totte 
TVttil,9S3. 

Ibr  ilttOfwy,  iL  EncnwclMS  oc  the  iibenie* 
mt  BolwmM,  37J.  Hb  riforoua  ueatuwm  oT 
P^^ue^lb.  IHMnMUieBoiieuaam,3;^  Ob- 
taim  Uw  MMreralsuty  of  ibe  citr  o^*  Cooaunce. 
3^  luf  adet  Trmiasylvanui  if  iDviuui<i«  of 
Mmninuzzi,  300.  ObuOiis  tbe  restfoaxioa  (if 
TnuwylvAoia  from  queen  kabells,  ili.  Order* 
lUfUiiuxai  to  be  Mwiiiiifid.  400.  Eaten  Into 
BegotiMkin  wllb  Maurice  on  behalf  of  the  em- 
peror, 411.  Uk  rooUvrt  for  pmmocinf  the 
emperor's  afreetaf  with  Maurice,  4  IS,  413. 
laabeUa  and  her  ion  Stephen  recover  pueetmlon 
of  Tr&mylvania,  437.  Opens  a  diet  at  Angs- 
burf ,  and  excites  auspicions  lu  tlie  prolestaais, 
443.  Tbe  emperor  leaves  the  Internal  admin- 
istration of  the  German  affairs  to  him,  444.  Is 
aiain  appliHl  to  by  tbe  amperor  to  resijni  his 

Ketensioos  of  succession  lb  Philip,  but  refuses, 
.  Endeavours  therefore  to  cam  the  friend- 
ship of  the  diet,  445.  Again  rafuses  the  an- 
peror's  soHcitatkms,  418.  Cbariea  restras  the 
Imperial  crown  lo  him,  lb.  Assenibtosueool- 
len  of  electors  at  Frankfort,  which  aeknow- 
ledRSS  him  emperor  of  Germany,  476.  The 
pope  refuses  to  acknowledge  him.  47t,  477. 
fkmdml  guvermaelt  a  view  of,  as  it  ejUsted  hi 


,  JemoML  engages  In  bis  bruhePs  coml- 
racy,  and  (Un  in  securing  Andrew  Doria,  354, 
3SSw  His  imprudent  vanity  on  his  brother's 
death,  353.  Klbuta  himself  up  hi  a  fort  on  his 
eMate,3SS.    U  reduced,  and  put  to  death,  35& 

Flamdtrt,    9ee  Mtkerl&md*. 

Flortuesy  the  inhabitants  of,  revoH  against  pope 
Clement  VII.M  tbe  news  of  his  captivity,  and 
reeover  their  liberty,  ttl.  Are  redoood  to  sub- 
jection to  Alexander  dl  Medici  by  the  emperor. 
^04,  A  lexaaderdlMedielj^uke  of,  assassinated 
by  bis  kinsman  Lorenio,  375.  Cosmo  di  Medici 
advanced  to  the  soverignty,  lb.  Cosmo,  sup- 
ported by  the  emperor,  oeiiBata  the  partisans  of 
Lof«nxo,S76.  Cosmo  asseru  his  independency 
on  the  emperor*  431. 

A«»eM,  Antonio  de,  commaader-ln-ebier  of  the 
forces  in  Spain,  ordered  by  cardinal  Adrian  to 
besiege  the  Insurgenta  in  Segovia,  161.  Is  de- 
nied liberty  of  taking  military  stores  by  the 
mhabitants of  Medina  del  Campo,  lb.  Attacks 
and  almost  bums  the  whole  town.  lb.  Is  re- 
pulsed, lb.    His  house  at  Valladolid  burnt,  ib. 

tSrmncet  the  acquisitions  of  that  kintdom  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charles  v.,  401.  The 
character  of  the  people  of,  lb.  The  good  eon- 
sequenoes  of  the  civil  wars  in  that  kingdom  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  493. 

Pramda  1^  king  of  Prance,  conchides  a  peace 
with  Charles  V.,  and  the  cendittons  of  the 
treaty,  106.  Sends  a.  fruitless  embassy  to 
Charles  for  the  restitution  of  Navarre  to  the 
young  king,  110.  Aspires  to  the  imperial 
crown  at  the  dfath  of  Maximilian,  111.  Rea- 
sons by  which  he  supported  his  pretensions, 
113.  Remarks  on  the  equipages  Of  his  ambas- 
sadon  to  the  German  states,  lb.  His  preten- 
sions adopted  Inr  tbe  Venetians,  113.  Loses 
the  eleetion,  11(C  Rise  of  the  rivalsbip  be- 
tween biro  and  Charles,  130.  Courts  the  fur 
voor  01*  cardinal  Wobey,  133.  Promises  Wol- 
aey  hb  interest  for  the  papacy,  131  Has  an 
interview  with  Henry  VHI.  of  England,  lb. 
Wrestles  with  Henry,  and  throws  him,  ib.  note. 
His  advantages  over  Charles  at  the  commence- 
ment bf  hostilities  between  them.  147.  Con- 
cludes ao  alliance  with  the  pope,  148.  fmades 
and  reduces  Navarre,  In  the  name  of  Henry 
d'Albret,  son  of  John,  the  former  kina,  130. 
The  French  driven  o«t  bv  the  Imprudence  of 
l*Esparr«  ihelr  Reneral,  who  Is  taken  prisoner 
ky  tto  Spaniards,  lb.    Rotakei  Mouaon  firom 


tlMlnipflrMbli,15L  lnnimfliel< 
uicsitbmtosestheopportoniileaof  lufca^a  by 
imprudence,  Hk  Ri^eets  tbe  demands  af 
Charles  at  the  confram  of  Calais,  158.  A 
league  coaoludcd  between  diaries  and  llenfy 
VIU.agahisthim,ib.  His  tanpradem  appoioi- 
ment  of  the  mareschal  De  Foix  to  the  ■ovcr»> 
ment  of  Milan.  153.  De  Foix  attacks  Icfsia. 
but  la  repHlsed  by  the  ffovcraor  Gmrriariim 
the  historian,  lb.  Tbe  pope  dedaice  agahat 
him,  153,  154.    His  embarrasuents  on  tba 


invasion  of  Milan,  154.  His  i 
the  money  appoiaird  for  the  payment  of  the 
Milanese  troops,  lb.  Milan  laiien,  and  the 
French  driven  out,  ISS.  Levies  a  bodr  of 
8wiss,156.    Who  insist  on  giving  a  preciptcata 


battle  to»thc  fanperlalisis,  ^ 


I  loBt,  07. 


War  declared  against  bbn  by  Hcary  VUf..  ik 
His  expedienu  to  supply  bis  treatmy,  UiL 
The  plan  pursued  by  liim  lo  reriat  the  inair^ 
slons  of  the  English,  ib.  PIcardy  Invaded  by 
Henry,  ib.  The  Venedaas  league  widi  the 
emperor  against  VAm^  ITS.  To  which  pope 
Adrian  accedes,  lb.  His  cmditioaa  move* 
foem  against  the  Milanese,  175.  Dlscuocened 
bv  the  duke  of  Boorboa^s  eoaspiracy,  ft. 
Taxes  him  with  betrayinf  his  canse,  wfaidi 
Bourbon  denies,  ITS.  Boarbon  escapes  to 
Ualy,  and  Fraada  relnraa,  Ibu  AppoiMs  tbs 
admiral  Boanivet  to  command  agaiM  lbs 
Milanese,  Ik  PIcardy  Invaded  by  tBe  duke  of 
Su/lblk,  who  Is  driven  back,  180.  BeoolRa 
the  Invasion  of  Gulenne  aad  Biunndy  by 
Charles,  lb.  His  sooeeailbl  ctaoedT  the  cam- 
paign. U».  His  prudent  care  to  disappoiBt  the 
Imperi^lau  hi  their  InvasloB  of  Provence,  197. 
Assembles  aa  army,  which  causes  the  impe- 
riaUsu  to  retire  from  MatseillKs.  ik  Deter- 
mines  16  Invade  the  Milanese,  Itt  Appoints 
his  mother  lionise  regent  darUw  Ms  absence, 
ib.  Enters  Milan,  and  takes  poasBHlaa  or  the 
cinr,ib.  Advised  by  Bonnlver  to  besiege  Pavla, 
ira.  His  vigorous  attacks  oaFavIa,  Ik  Con- 
cludes a  treaty  of  aeniralffy  witii  pope  Cle- 
Biont,]gO.  HislinprsdentfaivaahworNapleB, 
ib.    Resotvea,  by  Bonebers  a«^  to  attack 


Bourbon's  army,  advanced  to  tbe  relief  of 
Pavla.]9L  M  routed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
lUS.  Is  taken  prls(iiier,lb.  Isseattotheeasde 
of  Pizzichitone  under  the  cwtody  of  Doa 
Ferdinand  Alareon,  m.  Refteestbeproperf 
tloBS  madB  to  him  by  Cliaite,  196.  Isceried 
to  Spain  on  his  desire  of  a  penanal  interview 
with  Charles,  197.  Is  riaonmriy  tieaied  tai 
Spain,300.  Falls  dangeroiMlyrj,iL  IsvWtei 
by  Charles,  lb.  Resolves  to  redga  bis  kisg- 
dom,  301.  Is  delivered  tnm  Ms  capdvItT  br 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  303.  Hissec«7»aiati- 
tions  against  the  validity  of  this  tnaty,  9B. 
Marries  the  qtieen  of  Portugal,  lb.  Ilccovns 
his  liberty,  and  tlie  daophia  and  the^nkesl 
Orleans  delivered  up  hostages  to  Chaitai  te 
the  performance  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  981. 
Writes  a  letter  of  ackaowledgnieBt  w  Htary 
Vin.  of  England,  308.  Hb  reply  lo  the  taip* 
rial  ambassador!,  310.  Eaten  Into  a  leafut 
with  the  pope,  the  Venetlana,  and  mbrta, 
against  Charles,  lb.  IsabsnlrMl  fhimMieadi 
to  observe  tbe  treaty  of  Madrid,  SUL  Ws  be- 
haviour to  the  wnperm's  sec<md  embsMV,  ft 
bdbpiriledbyhlsformoffl]aacceas,3IL  Ea- 
ters into  a  treaty  with  Henry  vm.  of  Esdaad 
agaimt  the  emDerov,  331.  SDcceases  of  Ms 
general  Lautrec  In  Italy,  833.  His  rvply  to  tbs 
emperor's  overtures,  334.  Declares  war  saabat 
him,  and  challcncni  him  to  ringte  eombai,  33^ 
835.  Treats  Andrew  Doria  111^  who  revohi 
from  htm  to  the  emperor,  887.  His  amy, 
under  Sahte es,  driven  out  of  Italy,  39R.  ffw 
troops  In  Milan  routed,  883.  His  endeavoan 
towards  an  acoommodatlon,ib.  Terms  of  d» 
peace  of  Cambray,  coaehMftd  I 
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•r  Mi  BMOMr  liMriM  aa*  Maigant  of  Aoftrta, 
SMI  Rflnuarlu  ou  Uw  ncriHoa  maie  by  blin 
to  tlib  UMty,  iiMl  oa  hk  conduct  of  the  war, 
Xil.  beagiMa*  ncretly  wiUi  the  proiescant 
prtnoettSJif.  HU  uMaiurai  to  elude  Uie  treaty 
oT  Cambray.912. 941.  His  M|!Dtiatioae  witn 
the  pope,  943.  His  interview  and  treaty  with 
the  pope,  ib.  Gives  tbe  duke  of  Orleane  in 
marriage  to  Catbarioo  di  Modki,  ib.  Nego- 
tiates a  treaty  with  Francis  dforza,  duke  of 
Milan,  858.  liis  envoy  Merviiille  executed  at 
Milan  for  murder,  35J.  Is  disappointed  in  his 
Endeavours  to  negotiate  alUances  against  the 
empuror,  ib.  Invites  Melanethon  to  Paris,  ib. 
Evidences  of  his  zeal  for  the  Koinlsh  religion, 
960.  Causes  of  his  quarrel  with  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  961.  Seizes  tho  duke's  territoriM,  ib. 
Bis  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  on  the 
death  of  Francis  Sforza,  963.  Tbe  emperor's 
invective  against  hlui  before  the  pope  in  coun- 
cil, 964.  b  invaded  by  Charles,  966.  His 
prudent  plan  of  delbnce,  987.  Joins  tlie  army 
uader  Monttiiorcucyi  960.  Death  of  the  dau- 
phin, 970.  Obtains  a  decree  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  fgaiost  the  emperor,  971.  Invades 
tbe  Low-Countries,  lb.  A  suspension  of  arms 
In  Flanders,  and  boi»'  negotiated,  lb.  A  truce 
In  Piedmont,  ib.  MoUves  to  these  traces,  979. 
Concludes  an  alliance  with  Solyiuan  the  Mig- 
Bllloent,  ib.  Meiotiatlons  for  a  peace  with  the 
emoeror,  973.  Concludes  a  truce  for,  ten  years 
at  Nice,  ib.  ReflsctioiM  on  the  war,  973. 374. 
His  Interview  with  Charles,  974.  Marries  Mary 
cf  Guise  to  James  V.  of  ScoUand,  976.  Re- 
ftases  the  oflbrs  of  the  deputies  of  Ghent,  9d3. 
Informs  Charles  of  the  ollbr  made  by  them, 
lb.  Oranu  the  emperor  leave  to  pass  through 
France  to  the  Netherlands,  994.  His  reception 
of  the  emperor,  lb.  Is  deceived  by  the  empe- 
ror in  resfNct  to  Milan,  985.  His  ambaaudor 
ID  the  Porte,  Rbicon,  murdered  by  the  Imperial 
iovernor  of  tbe  Milanese,  303.  Prepares  to 
resent  the  Injuiy,  lb.  Attacka  the  emperor 
with  Ave  annles,  304.  His  flnt  attempts  ren- 
demd  abortive  by  tbe  Imprudence  of  the  duke 
«f  Orleans,  lb.  Renews  his  negotiations  with 
saltan  Soljrman,  307.  Invades  Uie  Low-Coun- 
tries, 3118.  Foroaa  the  emperor  to  raiae  the 
siege  of  Laiidrecy,  300.  Dismisses  Barba- 
,  314.  Gives  tiM  count  d'Cngul^i  per- 
itoenjpmeGuasto,315.  Relieves  Paris, 
In  danier  or  being  surprised  by  the  emperor, 
31&  Agrees  toa  separate  peace  with  Charles, 
318, 318.  Henry's  hauglity  return  to  hit  over- 
tures of  peace,  390.  Deatli  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  394.  Poaoe  of  Carape,  338.  Per- 
eeives  a  neceaslty  of  checking  the  emperor's 
ambitioua  designs,  357.  Forms  a  general  league 
^ahwlhim,ib.  Dies,  358.  His  Ufs  and  cha- 
racter saramarlly  compared  with  those  of 
Charles,  3SB.    Consequences  of  his  death,  360. 

MrmmdM  ll.,  his  accession  to  the  crown  of  France 
and  character,  486. 

^rmM^tf•n^  the  diet  of,  assembled  for  the  choice 
of  an  emperor  at  the  death  of  Maximilian,  114. 
Names  and  views  of  the  ekctors,  lb.  The 
empire  oflbred  to  Frederick  of  Saxony,  ib. 
Who  rejects  it,  with  his  reasons,  114,  115. 
Chooses  Charles  V.  emperor,  110.    His  con- 


firmation of  the  Germanic  privileges  reouired 
and  axreed  to,  ib.  City  of,  embraces  tne  re- 
fonned  reUglon,  183.    The  oolle^  of  electors 


1  there  bv  Ferdinaiid,  who  is  acknow- 
ledged emperor  of  Germiuiy,  476. 
m^dtritky  doke  of  Saxony,  assembles  with  the 
other  eleotors  at  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  to 
choose  an  emperor,  114.  The  empire  offered 
to  him,  lb.  Rejects  It,  and  voles  for  Charles 
v.,  114, 115.  Rofusea  the  presents  of  tho  Spa- 
nish ambassadors,  115.  This  disinterested  be- 
haviour oonfirmed  by  the  testimony  of  histo- 
riaaa,  ib.  iwto.    Chooaea  Martin  leather  philo- 


sophkai  prdAaaor  ai  lys  «Uvinil|r  of  WIttflM- 
berg,  197.  Encourages  Luther  lu  his  oppopl- 
tion  to  indulgences,  19d.«  Pidtects  him  agataial 
C^jetan,  130.  Causes  Luther  to  be  seized  at 
his  return  from  the  diet  of  Worms,  aad^aik- 
ceals  hhn  at  Wanhurg,  146.    DiesTio^. 

Fregosof  the  French  ambassador  to  Venice^ 
murdered  by  the  marquis  del  Guasio,  tlie  iai- 
porial  governor  of  the  MUaneae,  303. 

Fronsperg^  George,  a  Germaa  nobMmaa,  aooM 
account  o(^  he  joins  tha  army  of  Charlca  V^ 
9ia 

(hneral  of  the  Jesuits^  an  inquiir  into  his  office 
and  despotic  authority,  988, 980. 

Geneva^  an  account  of  iu  revolt  agaUist  the  dukt 
of  Savov,  961. 

(ienoot  reduced  by  Lautrec,  the  French  genetaii 
922.  The  French  eiMloavoor  to  prejudice  ila 
trade  in  favour  of  Savona,  927.  Is  ruscued 
from  the  French  by  Audruw  Doria,  938.  Tha 
government  of,  seided  by  the  disintereaiedneii 
of  Doria,  929.  ITbe  honour  pakl  to  Doric's 
memory,  ib.  Is  visited  by  the  empcnw,  933. 
•A  scheme  formed  lo  overturn  the  ooost|tutio« 
o^  by  Fiesco  oount  of  Lavaipo,  351.  He  aa- 
sembleB  his  adherents,  359.  Ttie  consplraiorB 
sallv  forth  from  Lavagno's  palace,  354.  De- 
puties sent  to  know  Lavagno's  terms,  355. 
Lavagno  drowned,  ib.  Theinaurrectltmruinod 
by  the  imprudence  of  his  brother  Jerome  Fies- 
co. ib.  Tne  conspirators  disperse,  lb.  Jerome 
reduced  and  put  to  dci\th.  3^ 

OfrsMaoi^  an  association  in  Valencia  so  termed, 
on  what  occasion  foriiiod,  179.  Refuse  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  ib.  Their  resentment  leveUed 
at  the  nobility,  who  raise  an  army  agaiaat 
them,  179^73  Defeat  the  nobles  in  several 
actions,  1 13.  But  are  routed  and  dispersed  bf 
them,ib. 

Germ^mjf.  state  of,  at  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  111.  Charles  V.  of  Spain  and 
Francis  I.  of  France  form  pretensloos  to  the 
imperial  crown,  ib.  Their  respectire  teasooa 
oflered  in  fkvour  of  their  claims,  lb.  Views 
and  interests  of  ttie  other  European  stMes  in 
rehuion  to  the  eoropetiiorsj  113.  Henry  Vm. 
of  England  advances  a  dami,  ib.  But  is  dte- 
courajnid  from  proaecuting  it,  ib.  How  the 
papacy  was  likely  to  be  amctod  In  the  choice 
of  an  emperor,  lb.  Advice  of  pope  Leo  X.  to 
the  German  princes,  114.  Opening  of  tlie  dlel 
at  Frankfort,  ib.  In  whom  tho  election  of  aa 
emperor  is  vested,  ib.  Views  of  the  ehscton, 
ib.  The  empire  offered  to  Frederick  of  Saxony, 
lb.  Who  nOects  It,  and  his  reasons,  114, 115. 
Charles  V.  choser.  116.  The  capitulation  of 
the  Germanic  privileges  condrmea  by  hlin,  ib. 
Charles  sets  out  for,  1 10.  Charles  crowned  at 
Aix-hi-Chapolle,  194.  Commencement  of  the 
reformation  there,  liy  Martin  Luther,  lb.  Treat- 
ment of  the  hull  of  exeomrounication  published 
against  Luther,  133.  The  usurpations  of  the 
clergy  there,  during  the  disputes  concemtog 
investiuireML  138.  The  clergy  of,  mostly  fo- 
reigners, 140.  The  benefices  of,  nominated  by 
the  pope,  ib.  The  expedient  of  the  emperors 
for  restraining  this  power  of  the  pope  ineflbo- 
tual,  ib.  The  great  progress  of  Lutlier's  doc- 
trines in,  182.  Grievancesof  the  peasants,  904. 
Insurrection  in  Suabia,  905.  The  memorial  of 
their  grievances,  ib.  "The  Insurrection  quelled, 
903.  Another  insucrection  in  Thuringia,  ib 
How  the  house  of  Austria  became  so  formi 
dable  in,  910.  Proceedings  relating  to  the  re- 
fonnation  there,  990.  Great  progress  of  the 
reformation  there,  915.  Ferdhumd,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  brother  to  Cimries  V. 
elected  kiiw  of  the  Romans,  93&  Tlie  nro- 
testant  religion  established  in  Saxuny,  979 
Tho  protcsumi  religion  eslabUshed  in  thePala- 
tlnaie,  396.    Tbe  le^oe  of  SmaikaJu*^  raiaa 
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m  mtm  mitm  *•  mitmm,  Jia  Am  pat 
•Mot  ibe  tail  •Tth*  ■■Vlii.  MO.  Tim  pfo- 
UMm  anajr  <l<pirM<  3Mw  Tm  laiwiM  an- 
Ib0n«d  by  Um  emperor,  MO.  Maurice  of  Baiioay 
•alMa  an  anay,  and  imiareB  in  favour  of  iDe 
prmOTtaniii,  404^401.  HaorlM  IkMmnii  *vcn 
•ytb«CMUK>tt«prtneWtaiidwliy,4ll.  Tnsaty 
•f  Faaipo,  keciroM  Uit  emperor  ami  Maurice 
of  Sajcony,  414.  Truce  between  the  euiperor 
•ad  Hennr  of  France,  4S6.  Cuarlee  raaigne 
Um  Imporial  crown  to  Mis  broilicr  Perilaand, 
463. 
OMent,  an  insurrection  there,  981.  Tho  preten- 
eiunsofthedtiaenSjWS.  Form  a  confederacy 
against  the  queen  dowager  of  Hungary  their 

EDveroeas,  lb.    Their  deputies  to  the  euiperor, 
ow  treated  by  him,  lb.    Ottkr  to  submit  to 

Prance,  3d3.    Is  reduced  by  Chartee,  9dtt. 
QhikMime  AM^tfcm  In  Italy,  a  view  of,  813. 
IMreit,  Don  Pedro  da,  appointed  to  the  coBuaand 

of  the  army  of  the  holy  Junta,  107.    Reeigns 

Ws  commission,  and  PadUla  replaced,  \m. 
Otlttu  in  AfHca,  taken  by  the  emperor  Charlea 

▼.,iSa. 
OeaMifs,  the  Iniperlai  goeeraof  of  Milan,  pro- 

euree  cardinal  Parnese  to  be  aenmlnaied,  and 


•f  l£niland,SI4. 
Omtkt  caidiaal  da,  whr  Im  flwDurod  the  aleetfea 

of  Charios  V.  to  the  tanperlal  crown,  lU 

Signs  the  capkulailon  of  I4ie  Gwmaaii  hadir 

on  behalf  of  Oharles,  11& 
OuamMt  chBMeellor  to  the  emperor  Per 

is  eeat  to  pope  Paul  IV.  to  notify  tlw  i 

who  nruMa  tosee  htao,  410^ 

ifsBiiTjr;clty  of,  eutbraeas  the  i 
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BS  jMMMSSlon  of  Plaeentia  for  the  emperor, 
373,  374.  Prepares  to  seize  Porota,  39ti  b 
repulsed  by  the  French,  383. 

0si(|kr,  sent  by  Piaacis  L  king  of  Fcanee  to 
negotiate  s  peace  with  Charles  V.,  IM. 

€franv«U0^  cardinal,  his  artifice  to  prevail  on  the 
count  de  Sancenre  to  aarreader  St.  Oisiore  to 
the  emperor,  ^17.  Bndeavours  to  hiU  the  pro- 
lestams  toto  seourky  with  regard  to  the  em- 
peror*s  conduct  towards  them,  JUk  b  com- 
tobsfcMied  by  PhiMp  to  addrem  the  assembly  at 
the  emperor's  resign  Ulna  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  456. 

Ormvelinety  an  interview  there  between  the  em- 
mor  Charlea  V.  and  Henry  VUL  of  England, 

^Tro^ar,  canon  of  Cologne,  ki  appointed  a  raana- 

eof  the  proiestant  and  catholic  conferences 
bre  the  diet  nt  Ratlsbon,  494.  Writes  a 
treatise  to  compoee  thn  differences  between 
them,  lb.    The  sentiaieott  of  both  partke  on 

fMBWOCk,90Sr 

l^aaoda,  archbishop  of,  president  of  the  coimcil 
«f  Castile,  his  Impradent  advice  to  cardinal 
Adrian,  rolaiing  to  the  Insurrection  In  Segovia, 

tfaesls,  the  mar^ola  detj^appolnted  governor  of 
Milan  by  the  emperur.  869.  Procuros  Rincon, 
the  French  ambassaaor  to  the  Porte,  to  be 
tourderedonhisjoimimr  thither,  303.  Defends 
Carfaman  afalnst  the  French,  314.  Defeated 
by  d^Bngulen  In  a  pitched  battle,  315. 

Oameimrium^  Ms  account  of  the  pubUeatKm  of 
indubenees  contradicted,  13%  »ef«.  DoflmUs 
Regglo  against  the  French,  153.  Repubes  an 
attack  upon  Parma  by  the  Fmnch,  iSS.  HU 
oentlmenb  of  the  pope*s  treaty  with  Lanaoy 
.TieeroT  of  Napbs,  flL  916. 

C^ss,  Praacb  of  Lorrain,  duke  of,  b  made  go- 
vernor of  Metk  by  Henry  II.  of  France,  417, 
418.  Ub  character,  4J&  Prepares  to  defend 
It  against  tho  emperor,  lb.  His  brother  d'Ait- 
male  taken  prisnner  l^  the  Imperlalbts,  419. 
The  emperor  raises  the  sbfie,  49a  Hb  humane 
treatnteat  of  the  dbtressed  and  sick  Germans 
le(\  behtod,  491.  Persuades  Henry  to  an  alli- 
ance with  pope  Paul  IV.,  451.  Marohes  with 
troops  into  Itoly,  464, 465.  Is  unab!e  to  etIHii 
any  thing,  466.  Is  recalled  from  Italy  aAcr 
the  defeat  of  St.  Qnlntin,  471 .  Hb  reception 
in  France,  474.  Takes  the  field  acalnsl  Philip, 
lb.  Investaand  takes  Cnbb  fhmi  the  Englbh, 
475.  Takes  also  Gubnee  and  Names,  lb. 
Takoe  Thionvllb  In  Luxembountt  477. 

"'— — ,  Mary  of,  manriod  to  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land, 97S.   Prufltratoi  the  intended  marriai^  i 


//ere,  the  CoadA  de,  ^ipoinlad  to  cuBimaai  Ae 
army  of  the  Castiliaii  nobles  ngaian  the  half 

Junta,  167.    Attacks  Tonhtfillai^  -• -•  — 

session  of  qoeen  Joanna,  lb.  Ri 
of  the  Junta,  and  takes  PadWa  | 
b  execoted,  17a 

U—tmi  Jlgm^  depoty-fpvenwr  of  Algbta,  hb 
.-1 — . 1 —  -u_  tjiirtatiao  si«es,9Hli    la 
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uiradro  ago , —    _ 

besieged  in  Algiers  by  the  emprror  Charlea  V. 
aoa  Makes  a  suooeasfal  sol^,  lb.  The  em- 
peror forced  bf  bad  weather  to  retura  back 
again.  301. 
H&mrsdint  t^  pnttar*s  son  of 
pirate,^ 


I/mIAsm«,  ancient,  why  the  pitodples  of  i 
toleratton   wero  geaeraBy   arimim^ 


Melds,  vice-cfaaaeeaor  to  diartas  V.,  a 
.pope's  nuncio  to  Smalkalde,  977.  Ftaras  a 
catholic  league  in  oppmaikm  to  the  prstcaoud 
one,  978. 

Henrw  IL,  king  of  Franse,  hb  motives  tbr  d»- 
dinlng  an  allianeu  wUh  popo  Paul  HI.  agrtiK 
the  emperor.  374.  PTocaroi  for  Seadaad  a 
peace  with  Enxlaad,  3B1.  The  yevaf  qneea 
Mary  contracted  to  the  daaphla,  and  ssot  to 
France  for  educatkm,  lb.  Enien  iatoaaafli- 
anoe  with  Ocuvto  Parnese,  dvke  of  Parma, 
lb.  Protest  against  the  coaacfl  of  Treat,  3M. 
Blakes  alliance  with  Ma    '  '" 

ony,  401.  Seconds  t 
40l  H  b  army  mamhes  and 
Attempts  to  sarpriae  Strwbun.  dM,  4Ml  la 
strongly  solicllcd  to  spare  ll,41li.  Retnrao,  Ik 
The  emperor  prepares  for  war  agalBat  Urn, 
417.  Iraiifaias  the  Turks  to  invade  ICapleB. 
43i.  Terooanne  taken  and  demnftiWd  by 
Charlea,  495, 498.  Heeden  taken,  496.  LcMta 
an  army  into  the  Low-Coonlrbs  agrtit 
CharleM,ib.  Endeavours  to  ofascract  the  aar^ 
riage  of  Mbry  of  England  with  PhWp  of  Spab, 
434.  The  progrem  of  hb  anaa  i^bsi  tbe 
emperor,  435.  Bnnges  Charlea,  ib.  Reitaes, 
lb.    CostnodlMeSei,dukeofr 


aarie&ebnar  efau- 
operatfonsof  Maartesk 
)sand«elaeaMiA,40i. 


war  against  him.  436.  Appotatt  Peter  Stranl 
commander  of  hb  army  In  Italy,  437.  Snoaii 
defbated,  433.  Sienna  token,  438.  Pope  Paol 
IV.  makes  overtures  to  an  alHaaet  wnh  hfaa 
against  the  emperor,  451.  Monuuaieacy'f  a^ 
KumeniB  acainst  thb  alllaneo,  lb.  la  aeivnidid 
Dv  the  Cubes  to  accept  it,  lb.  Bendi  the  ca^ 
dim 


Ilnal  of  Lorrain  with  pofseta  to 
453.  The  popo  signs  the  treaCT,  4S3L  Atraos 
for  Ave  years  concluded  with  tneeflinarar,4SBL 
Is  exhorted  bv  cardinal  Carafli  to  breik  ibt 
Uuoo,  458.  b  absolved  finnn  hb  oaih,  sad 
concludes  a  new  treaty  with  the  poos,  4601 
Sends  the  duke  of  Guiee  Into  Italy,  465.  Tbe 
constable  Monunorency  defeated  aad  Uiea 
prisnner  at  St.  Quintin,  489.  Henry  prepares 
forthedelenceorparb,lh.  St.  Uutatb  taken 
by  nssauh,  47a  CoHects  hb  tmnpa,  aad  nego- 
tiates for  assbtaoco,  470, 471.  UbkbidrMiSp- 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  474.  Cabb  lakaa 
by  Gube,  47S.  Empowers  Montmorency  to 
neaotiate  a  praee  with  PhHip,  48a  Hotoors 
him  liifchlvonhbretorn  to  France,  111.  Wrftea 
to  queen  Bllxabeth  with  propne«bof  nmrriags. 
464.  How  he  faibd  in  hb  ault,  ib.  T^rms  of 
tiw  iraatir  of  Obataaa  CombiaBb   4&€  487 


tND£X. 


t»  Um  dUriw  ol  Itevoy,  487.  Tte  uarriAgo  of 
Ms  «yurr  aitd  daugfiief  colofcniid.wttii  gnuu 
fOMi)i,4dB.    Hm4i»Ui,  lb. 

ITmryVll.  of  Uhgiaiid,  ^tttaioi  the  vcMuke 
WUiup  anil  Ms  duclWMi  trheo  driwn  on  bit 
«MWi,  Uinw  innuUis,  at  tto  tonlgatton  of  Per- 
tUnaiid.  M. 

«^—  Vlll.  of  Biiflaiid,  aeiMb  an  mmhtmmdnr 
«o  G«ruiauy  m  pcupoM  hb  claiaia  lo  Um  biipe- 
dal  cmwii,  113.  la  diacouraged  fVoin  his  pn>- 
leiiMoiii,  and  takes  im  part  wiiti  tbe  otliar  com- 
*eti(nra,ib.  HuperaoualelianicieraiidpoiUlcaJ 
tRdiitfiictt  ill  Europe,  IftJ.  Entiraiy  guidtd  by 
cardinal  Woiwy,  12il.  Receives  a  vtsli  from 
tlie  tiHipenir  Canrles  V.,  UKk  Goes  over  to 
rraiicti  in  vult  Francis,  lb.  Wrestles  with 
Francis,  and  is  tlimwn  by  him,  lb.  9^4.  Has 
•nuther  interview  with  Ubarl»  at  Oravdines, 
194.  Uhaites  oltiirs  to  sabinit  his  ditien2iice8 
wuii  Francis  to  his  arbitration,  ib.  Publislics 
•  treatise  ou  the  Seven  Sacnuoents,  against 
Martin  Luther,  147.  Obtains  of  the  pope  the 
Ittte  of  l>tfemUr  i/  tk*  V*itk,  lb.  Takes  part 
With  Charles  against  Frauds,  ib.  Sends  Wul- 
my  to  negotiate  an  aecouiinodation  belw^n 
the  emperor  and  Francis,  151.  Concludes  a 
league  with  Charles  against  Francis,  \5d.    Uis 


avowed  ntMons  for  this  treaty,  ib.  His  private 
■KHives,  ib.  Dechires  war  aaainst  Francis, 
197.   Is  visited  by  <  hark^  ib.    Makes  descenu 


apon  the  coast  of  France,  ISd.  Advances  with 
an  army  liiu»  Pkardv,  Ib.  Obliged  to  retire 
^  the  duke  de  Vendome,  lb.  Enters  Into  a 
treaty  wHh  the  emperor  and  Charles  duke  of 
Bourbon,  177.  How  he  raised  supplies  for  his 
tram  In^ond  the  graiiu  of  his  parllaiuent,  180. 
Sends  the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  invade  Picardy, 
who  penetrates  almost  to  Paris,  but  b  driv<*n 
kack,  Ik  Ri^ages  to  assist  Charles  in  an  In- 
nwtoH  of  Provence,  M7.  Causes  of  his  not 
•upportiiig  the  imperialists,  187, 188.  Cflects 
•f  the  battle  of  Pavia  and  captivity  of  Francb 
oo  Mm,  194.  Particulars  of  hb  embassy  to 
Charles,  IM.  lOS.  Concludos  a  defensive  alll- 
ooce  with  EVaaoe«  107.  bdedarod  protector 
•f  the  league  of  Cognac  against  the  eanperor, 
MMk  Ubmodvos  for  assisting  the  pope  against 
the  eoiperor.  991.  Enten  into  a  loague  with 
Francis,  and  renounces  the  Emlbh  claim  to 
Che  crown  of  Prance,  ib.  Dechues  war  against 
Che  emperor.  994.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the 
■Dvcmess  of  tbe  Low-Countries,  9W.  Projects 
fib  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  939. 
Modvea  which  withheld  the  pope  from  grant- 
tag  It,  ib.  Acquiesces  in  the  peaceofCombiay, 


ft  supply  of  money  to  the  proiestant 
In  Germany.  940.  Procores  hb  mar- 
riage Id  be  amiulled  by  Crnnmer,  archbbhop 
or  Canterbury,  944.  The  divorce  revetsed  by 
Um  pope  under  penalty  of  eicommunbation, 
^  Benounoes  the  papal  supremacy,  ib.  Re- 
fasrs  lo  ookaowledge  any  council  called  by  tiie 
pope.  9S1.  Oppooes  James  V.  of  Scotland 
■arr  'ing  Mary  of  Cube,  97*.  Hb  dbgusu 
With  Francb,  and  intercourse  wUh  the  em- 
pvns,  976,  9n.  Concludes  a  bague  with 
Cb*irles,  306.  Makes  war  with  Scotland,  307. 
Fartbiilars  of  hb  tieaty  with  Charles,  lb. 
Invadrs  Pionee,  and  invests  Doubgne,  317. 
Mefuses  tlie  emperor's  plan  of  operations,  3ia 
b  deserted  by  the  emperor,  lb.  Takes  Bou- 
ne,  390.  Hb  haughtyproposab  to  France, 
Pease  of  Camne,  338.  is  succeeded  by 
bb  son  Edward  vl.,  357.  A  review  of  hb 
aolby,  409. 
Mtrtftd^  cori  of,  phmden  and  barns  Cdhdmrffa. 
ai7.    Joins  Henry  aAer,  In  hb  tavastons  of 

Jtos0,  the  hmdgrave  of,  proemes  the  fOMaration 
•f  Ids  kmsman,  Ulrie  duke  of  Wurtembufg, 
ffU    Hb  views  ctMp  Mid  with  ihoMaf  MM 


elector  of  Sluftmy,  308.  The  mn^-rt^  4^ 
ceitl'ul  professions  to  him,  331.  Unli.*s  m 
apprehcmsions  of  theproCestant  league  wMl 
regard  lo  the  emperor,  Ib  b  ap|ioiiu  jd  joliil 
Gomiiimidcr  of  the  army  of  tlie  bague  wtdl 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  341.  Their  iharadin 
compared,  ib.  Urgn  an  attack  of  theeraoe- 
ror,  but  b  opposed  by  the  elector,  3il.  Bb 
letter  to  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony,  346k  11m 
army  of  the  bogue  disperse,  348.  b  rtsduaed 
to  accept  harsh  teniis  from  Charles,  367.  Hb 
humiliating  rvccpiioii  by  the  *  mpeior,  368.  If 
detained  In  confinement.  360.  Hb  offuia  ol 
submission  slighted  by  the  emperor,  370.  is 
carried  by  the  eniperor  wHh  him  Into  the  Ne 
therlands.  381.  Renews  hb  endeavours  fin 
liberty,  300.  Charles  releases  aibluarily  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgaiid  Maurice  fVoni  their 
engagements  to  him,  390.  Is  cbscly  conlhied 
in  the  citadel  of  MMlilin,  lb.  Obuins  hb 
liberty  by  the  treaty  ofPasMu.  414.  Is  arrcfbd 
by  tlie  queen  of  Hungary,  but  freed  by  tht 
emperor,  416.  The  cHects  of  hb  eoiiAneoMnt 
on  him,  ib. 

Heuterusy  hb  account  of  Lewb  XII.  ilhown  to 
contradict  the  relations  given  liy  Bellay,aad 
other  French  hlstorhms,  of  tbo  educaiMNi  of 
OharHv  V.,  08,  noU. 

Holy  Junts.    See  JunU. 

Holy  J^ague^  against  the  emperor  Charles  y~ 
formed  at  Cognac,  under  the  protection  of 
Henry  VHI.  of  England.  900. 

Honu,  a  rotler*s  son  or  Lesbos,  c 
pirate  with  lib  brother  Uayradtu,  van    sea 

Hungary^  b  invaded  by  Solyman  the  MagnMcflBC, 
and  its  king  Lewb  H.  killed,  919.  lib  soe- 
cesses,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  carrbd 
dway,  lb.  The  archduke  Ferdinand  electai 
king  n(j  together  with  Boliemia,  ib.  John 
Zapol  Scaiplus  wres^  it  fhwn  Ferdinand^  9ML 
Stephen  succeeds  on  the  deaili  of  hb  lather 
John,  997.  Is  treacherously  seized  by  Solyman, 
998.    Bee  IsukeUm  uA  MartinMiti. 


Jamcg  V.  of  Scotland,  levies  troops  to 
Francb  In  Provence,  but  hb  Intention  Aits* 
trated,  976.  Hb  negotiations  for  marriofs 
with  Francb's  daurhter,  lb.  Marries  Marr  of 
Ituise,  lb.  Dies,  and  leaves  Mary  hb  Inmnt 
daughter  lo  succeed  him,  307.    See  Mary. 

.hotaUy  the  order  of,  by  wiiom  fonnded,  1901 
Character  of  that  order,  ib.  Character  of 
Ignatlo  Lovola,  theh-  founder,  287.  I'he  order 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  988.  An  examlnodoa 
into  the  constitution  of  the  order,  lb.  OOea 
and  power  of  their  general,  288,  "XO.  Tb« 
rapid  progress  of  the  order.  990.  EncOM  la 
trade,  and  establish  an  empire  In  South  Ana 
rica,  lb.  Sad  tendency  of  the  order,  90L  Am 
responslbte  for  most  of  the  pernicious  eflbels 
of  popery  since  their  institulion,  Ib.    Advoa 

Xresuhlng  from  their  Institution,  lb.  Ol 
!  tlie  natives  of  Parai uay,  909l  Thilf 
precautions  for  the  Independency  of  llwir  efli 
plre  there,  903.  How  the  partbuhus  of  their 
government  and  Insthutlon  came  to  be  db 
closed,  lb.    Summary  of  their  character,  9M. 

Indulgences,  In  the  Rombh  church,  tlie  doetrloe 
of,  explained,  195.  By  whom  nrst  Invented, 
lb.  Martin  Luther  preaches  against  tliem,  W 
Writes  aiainst  th^ln  to  Albert  elector  of  Menla. 
Ih.  A  bull  bsued  in  fkvnur  of,  131.  Tbe  salt 
of,  oppnsed  in  Swttzeriand  by  Zulngllus.  191. 

InfanUdo.  duke  of.  hb  haughty  resentment  of  • 
casual  Mow  on  his  horse,  981.  Is  proteded  ^ 
the  constable  of  Castlbv  lb. 

/ajMscni,  a  young  domestic  of  cardinal  dl  WImm, 
obtains  Ms  cardinaTs  hat  on  hb  eleethm  If 
the  papacy,  384. 

fafmsi,  a  system  of  theolocr  so  caUed,  propai«i 
by  oidar  of  ih0  aaNMCor  OMMtos  V.  Ihr  Cht  «M 


INDEX. 


«r  Cwttuy,  317.    Iidinpprofitdor,botltby 
pfOiMUuatt  mad  papiics,  348. 
kmuutmresf  iiMir|MuioM  of  the  Eomtab  ^ergy 
la  Geruiaay,  durinf  the  dbputiw  tiatween  Uie 
•nperors  iumI  popes,  c«iiceniing,  138. 

'  tec  of  rerdioaiNl,  aimI  nwMher  of 


;,  <UuwlUief 
Chartea  ^,  vMis  s^pain  wiih  tier  liuatMUMl 
PbUip  archduke  of  Au»tria,  90.  U  alighied 
bv  her  hiubaod,  ih.  Iter  character,  ib.  Is 
«bruplly  lea  in  Spain  by  her  husband,  lb. 
Sinks  into  melancholy  on  the  occasion,  aiid  Is 
delivered  of  her  second  son  Fe.-diiiaiid,  ib. 
Her  letter  af  nnaecnt  to  her  father's  regency  of 
Castile  intereepcud,  and  herself  confined,  93. 
Made  joint  regent  of  Castile  with  Ferdinand 
and  Philip,  by  the  treaty  of  Sa.ajnanca,  93. 
Sees  out  for  Spain  with  Philip,  are  driven  on 
Uk  coast  of  Eiiglaodi  and  do.ained  three 
■KWths  by  Henry  Vll.,  94.  Acknowledged 
queen  by  the  Cortes,  95.  Hor  tendurnen  to 
Imt  husband  in  his  sickness,  ami  exiranrdiaary 

.  attachoietu  to  his  body  when  dead,  lb.  Is  in 
capable  of  goveninicnl,  ib.  Her  son  Charles 
asnimfs  the  crown,  101.  The  Cuftes  acknow 
Mfe  her  sen  kinq,  with  a  reservation  in  licr 
foYour»  103.  Her  reception  of  Padilla,  tlie 
chief  of  the  Spanish  uialeconteiits,  16.^  The 
boly  Junta  removed  to  TordesiUas,  the  place 
of  her  residence,  ib.  Relapses  into  her  former 
■Mlancholy,  Ib.  Tlie  |iroceedings  of  the  holy 
Junta  carried  on  in  her  name,  ib.  Is  seized 
by  the  Cond^  de  Haro,  167.  Dies  afler  near 
futy  years*  conAneinont,  454»  455. 

•Ma  Zapol  :^c«plus,  by  the  assistance  of  sultan 
Solyman,  establishes  himself  In  tliu  kinfd<uii 
of  Hungary,  !2dG.  Leaves-  the  kingdiNn  to  his 
■on  Stephen,  397.  See  HHugary^  ftakeUa^ 
and  MBTtiiuixiu 

hmbellAy  daughter  of  Jolm  [|.  of  Castile,  and 
wife  of  Keridinaiid  king  of  ArTa;p>n,  lier  his- 
tory, 89.  Her  concern  at  the  archidukc  Philip's 
treatment  of  her  daughter  J(HUllU^  00.  Her 
death  and  character,  ib.  Apiminu  Perdkiatid 
regent  of  Castile,  under  restrictions,  91. 

,  daughter  to  Sigismund  king  of  Poland, 
Buurled  to  John  king  of  Hungary^  9M.  Her 
character,  397.  Is  treaciierous^  carrieil,  with 
iMT  infant  son.  Into  Transylvania  by  sultan 
flolyinaii.  396.  The  giivenwient  of  this  |Mro- 
▼ioce  and  tlie  educati<m  of  her  son  conmiilted 
10  bar  jointly  witli  Martinuzzi,  398.  is  jisalous 
of  Martiimauci's  influence,  and  courts  the 
Turks,  ib.  Is  prevailed  on  to  resign  Transyl- 
vania to  Ferdinand,  399.  Retires  to  Silesia, 
ib.    Recovers  possession  of  Transylvania,  4S7. 

-         of  Portugal,  married  to  the  emperor  Charles 

Malft  cimaequencrs  of  the  league  between  pope 
Leo  X.  and  the  emperor  Cnarles  V.  to,  153. 
The  characters  of  the  Italians,  Sisiniards,  and 
Froiich  contrasted,  ib.  State  oi',  at  the  acces- 
aionofClementVIJ.tothepapacy,ldl.  Views 
of  the  Italian  States  with  respect  to  the  em- 
peror and  Francis  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Frsnch  from  Gi^noa  and  the  Milanese,  186. 
T^r  apprehensions  mi  the  battkt  of  I'avfa 
and  captivity  of  Francis,  195.  The  principal 
■totes  join  In  the  holy  league  against  the  em- 
peror, 309.  Are  disgusted  at  tlie  tardiness  of 
Francis,  313.  A  view  of  the  Ghlbellinc  fac- 
tion, ib.  Sentimenu  of  the  states  of,  on  the 
peace  of  Cambray,  331.  Is  vMied  bv  the  em- 
peror Charles,  3:13.  The  motives  of  his  mo- 
teration  towards  the  states  of,  333,  834.  A 
league  among  the  states  of,  forined  by  Charles, 
MB.  Placentia  granted  to  Octavio  Faniese  by 
PhUip  U.  of  Spain,  479.  The  investiture  of 
Sienna  given  by  Philip  to  Cosmo  di  Medici,  473. 
The  consequence  of  these  grants,  ib. 

M»U^  holy,  a  view  of  the  confederacy  in  Spain 
'  so  termed,  163, 163.  The  authority  of  Adrian 
.4lselabiied  by,  103.    Semevod  to  TontonllM, 


.  where  ^pMen  Jomw  mhfii,  ib.  Thav 
ceedin^s  carried  oo- in  the  aawe.  of  Joanu 
Receives  letiem  Crcnn  Charles  to  lay  ouwn  i 


amis,  with  prouilsea  of  iiardaa,  164. 
sirincas  or  goevaaces  diawn  up  by,  ib.    Tbr 
particuiaw  of  this 
Keuiarks  on 


Are 


dated  from  prosentiiia  It  to  Cbartos,  ib.  Pm- 
poM  to  deprive  Cbartes  of  Ins  royalty  doi^ 
the  life  of  Joaiuia,  ib.     Take  the  6eJd,  m. 


Cliaractitr  of  tlieir  army.  ib.  TticiiueAi  s 
by  the  Coitd^  du  Haro,  ib.  How  tliey « ' 
money  to  support  Uieir  army,  169.  Lose  uao 
in  negiiiiating  with  the  noblns,  168,  1^  Plo> 
pose  to  make  tlieir  peace  with  Cbaries  at  Itae 
cx|ieose  of  the  noMes,  169.  Their  irresolMo 
conduct,  ib.  Tlieir  army  defeated  by  Han\ 
and  Padil.a  taken  prisoner,  ITU.  Psditla  exe- 
cuted, lb..  Hn  letters  to  his  wife,  and  ih«  ci^ 
of  Toledo,  170,  171,  Mis.  The  raui  of  the 
confederacy,  173. 

JiUitu  II-,  pope,  obsenrationa  on  Ibe  i 
of,  136. 

— —  Hi.,  pope,  his  characnv,  3S4. 
his  cardiiiaPs  iiai  infamoosly,  ib.  Is  avcne 
to  Uie  ealMiig  a  council,  385.  Suaumms  aM 
at  Trent,  ib.  Asserts  his  supreme  author^ 
perenipuirily  in  tlie  bull  for  It,  38i^.  Bipcali 
conlirming  Octavio  Faniese  In  Parma,  9BS. 
Requires  Ocuvio  to  relinqaish  his  all' 
wiUi  France,  3U3.    The  nuumer  of  Us  c 


lAi  CAoa,  a  Flemirii  leni 
Charles  V.  with  caidins 
geiicy  of  CnstUe,  1M. 

JAiHdreejff  siege  of,  by  the  emperor  l^aitea  V., 
309.    Is  abaiMbmed  by  him,  ib. 

/^sansy,  iiuirtgages  the  revenues  of  Naplca,  to 
supply  Uie  exigencies  of  tlte  cmpemr,  I8BL 
Francb  mirreiiders  himself  prisoner  m  Um  at 
the  battle  of  Pnvia,  193.  Hit  cauibio*  dofMsal 
of  him,  ib.  Delivera  him  up  in  purmanoe  of 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  nnd  recdvcs  tlie  duke  of 


Xiiueaes  hi  the  se- 


Orleaiui  and  the  douphin.  as  lineiafM  in  ■>• 
change,  304.  Is  aent  aaiWsadnr  lo  Prai  ' 
to  require  his  fulfihueni  of  the  treaty  of,  i 


Concludes  a  treaty  with  the  pope,  315.  Ma 

to  join  ilie  inqieriallBls  at  Rmne,  where  ibe 

tmops  refuse  to  obey  him,  331, 9& 

/^««x«,  Don  Jolm  de,  made  vicorow  of  ArrafDa 
on  ilie  deparuire  of  Clwrles  V.  for  Germaay, 
1 19.    Compoies  the  disturbances  tbrre,  173L 

iMvagno^  Jolm  Lewis  Fiesov,  cnunt  of,  his  cba> 
meter,  .l&l.  Meditates  subvertbiir  the  povon- 
ment  of  Genoa,  ib.  His  preparaiioni,  3S. 
His  artful  nictlmd  of  aasembling  hb  adhereoM^ 
3&{.  His  exhortation  to  them,  ib.  His  ba»> 
view  wiUi  bis  wife,  354.  San'ws  forth,  ft. 
Andrew  Doria  esvafies,  355.  D«fputiei  sent  m 
know  his  teniis,  ib.  Is  drowned,  ib.  Uii  ki»> 
ther's  vanity  rubn  their  designa,  ib.  flee 
Fie*ea. 

iMMtrec,  Odet  dc  Foix,  mareachal  de,  the  Freneb 
governor  of  Milan,  his  diameter,  153.  Atfea* 
ates  the  afleoti<Mis  of  the  bliburase  rmm  As 
Preneli,  ih.  Invests  Reggio,  but  is  repulsed  bf 
Guicciardiiii  tlie  historian,  tlien  gnvermirjb. 
Is  exconimunk»ted  by  the  pope, -154.  ThB 
money  for  paying  his  tmoiH  seised  br  Loote 
of  Savoy,  ib.  Is  led  by  hb  Swiss  troops,  ISk 
Is  driven  out  of  the  Milanese  torriloiies,  ib. 
A  new  body  of  Swiss  under  him  irate  on  i$v 
Ing  liartle  to  tlie  ImpcriallsiB,  who  defeei  ImB, 
157.  The  Swbs  leave  him,  lb.  Rnires  iato 
France  with  the  residue  of  )ils  troops,  ib.  De- 
livers up  tlie  daiiphhi  and  the  duke  of  Orfeaos 
In  exchange  for  Francb  I.,  m  Imataces  Ihrtbe 
performance  of  the  treaty  of  MadriiL  901  <■ 
appointed  getieralbslmo  of  tbc  league  agatael 
the  emperor,  399.  Hb  sncceaees  la  Italy,  Ik 
Motivw  which  wtthbeld  hiov  ftoi»  aubtebv 


IND£X. 


thi  jIBaiMHe,  Bk  Obl|«w  the  prion  of  Orange 
to  retire  te  Neplee,  »t5.  BlockaileB  Nspies, 
Sn.  Uis  army  waited,  and  hiniMlt'  killed  by 
tbe  pettUenco,  SSt!. 

iMmtfi/ri  the  revival  of,  flivourable  to  the  re- 
fbnnauon  of  religion,  142. 

Zmpsicf «  pulillcdieputaUon  held  there  by  Martin 
Lutlier  and  Ecclua,  on  tlie  validity  of  ihn  papal 
authority,  133. 

L0O  X.,  pope  of  Rome,  hbi  character,  113.  Hit 
apprehcnstona  on  the  election  or  an  emperor 
of  Germany,  at  the  death  of  Maximilian,  lb. 
His  counsel  to  the  German  princes,  114.  Grants 
Ctiarles  V.  a  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical  beneltces 
In  Castile,  117.  I^iys  Castile  under  an  Inter- 
dict, but  takes  it  oflrat  the  instance  of  Charles, 
lb.  liis  conduct  on  the  prospect  of  war  be- 
CK«en  Charles  and  Francis,  ISO.  Situation  of 
the  papacy  at  his  accession,  and  his  vieivs  of 
policy,  133.  His  inatteiiiiun  to^nrtin  Luther's 
controversy  with  the  Dominicans,  concerning 
Indulgences,  139.  Is  Instigated  against  him 
and  suunnons  him  to  Rome,  ib.  Desires  the 
elector  of  Saxony  not  10  protect  him,  ib.  Is 
prevailed  on  to  permit  Luther's  doctrines  to  be 
examined  in  Germany,  ib.  Cariinal  Cajetan 
appoiuled  10  try  him,  lb.  Issues  a  bull  in  favour 
of  indulgences,  131 .  A  suspension  of  proceed- 
Inn  against  LutJier,  and  why,  133.  Pubttshes 
a  bull  of  excommunication  against  him,  133. 
The  political  views  of  his  conduct  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  148.  Concludes  a  treaty 
with  Francis,  ib.  Concludes  a  trca^  also  with 
Charius.  149.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty 
with  Charles,  lb.  Its  consequences  to  Italy, 
153  Is  disappointed  In  a  scheme  Ibrmed  by 
Moron^  chancellor  of  Milan,  for  attacking  that 
dutchy.  ib.  Excommunicates  moreschal  de 
Foix  for  Jils  attack  of  Reggio.  and  declares 
against  France,  153,  154.  Takes  a  body  of 
Swiss  into  pay,  154.    The  French  driven  out 

'  wf  the  Milanese.  155.  He  dies.  ib.  The  spirit 
of  confederacy  broken  by  his  death,  ib. 

VEtmarre,  Foix  dfe,  commands  the  French  troops 
In  Navarre  for  Henry  d'Albret,  150.  Reduces 
that  kinindom,  lb.  His  Imprudetn  progress  into 
Castile,  lb.  Is  taken  prisoner  bv  the  Spaniards, 
and  tiie  French  driven  out  of  Navarre,  ib. 

Lmnardf  Fattier,  forms  a  scheme  of  betraying 
Metz  to  the  Imperialiais,  440,  441.  Introduces 
aokiiers  clad  like  friars.  441.  b  detected,  ib. 
Is  murdered  by  his  monks,  44S. 

Lne$ffke.  Don,  his  acdount  of  the  motives  which 
Induced  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  resign  bis 
beredkary  dominions,  454,  note. 

Ltmis  IL,  Ring  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  his 
eLaracter,  319.  Is  Invaded  and  killed  by  Soly- 
maii  the  Magnificent,  ib. 

■  '  XII.,  klni(  of  France,  receives  homage  of 
the  archduke  Philip,  for  the  earidom  of  Flan- 
kers, 9llL  Concludes  a  treaty  with  him.  while 
at  war  with  Ferdinand  of  Arrason,  91.  Be- 
stows his  niece,  Germain  de  Foix,  on  Ferdi- 
■and,  and  concludes  a  peace  with  him,  93. 
Loses  the  cnnfldence  of  Philip  on  that  occa- 
sion, 9&  *^U.  Bestows  his  ekiest  daughter, 
already  betrothed  to  Charles  V.,  on  the  count 
of  Ai^ouleme.  ib. 

XsirMt  A  ntonlo  dc .  defends  Pavia  for  the  emoeror 
■ninst  Panels,  180.  His  vigorous  delence, 
UO.  Sallies  out  at  the  battle  of  Pavla,  and 
eonulbutes  to  the  defeat  of  Francis,  193.  Is 
left  governor  of  Mlhin  by  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, 314.  Defeats  the  forces  there,  399.  Is 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Italian  leaf  ue, 
9^  Directs  the  operations  of  the  Invasion 
of  Frarce.  under  the  emperor,  386.    Dies,  309. 

UUraUtrt^  |ts  obligations  to  the  order  of  Jesuibv 
<9I. 

/^rs«ts  dl  Medic*.    BteMeiiei. 

Lm'wn,  cardinal  of,  persuades  Henry  II.  of 
Fiance  to  aceepc  the  ofliired  aOlanee  witfa  pope 
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Fatal  IV.,4nd  la  amt  to  Emm  to  1 

451, 458.    His  Imprudent  behaviour  towards 

tlie^luchessof  VaientMMHs,47i«. 

JLouise  of  Savoy,  mociier  of  Francis  I.  of  Franoai 
her  character,  154.  Hex  motives  tor  seiztaff 
tiie  money  appointed  for  naymentof  luaroschal 
Lauurec's  troops,  ib.  tcJause  of  her  averslaa 
to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  176:  Her  a<kanss8 
towards  a  marriage  vriih  Charles  duke  <d 
Bourbon,  rejected  by  him,  177.  DetermiMS 
to  ruin  him,  ib.  Inklgates  a  law-suit  agalasc 
him  for  bis  estates,  ib.  Goes  to  dismiade 
Francis  from  his  intended  Invasion  of  the  Mi- 
lanese, who  wUI  not  wait  for  her,  188.  Is  ap- 
pointed regent  during  his  absence,  ib.  Her 
prudent  conduct  on  the  defeat  of  Pavii,  and 
captivity  of  her  son  Francis,  193.  Concludes 
a  defensive  alHance  wkh  Henry  VIII.,  197. 
Ratifies  the  treaty  of  Madrid  for  the  recovery 
of  her  son's  liberty,  3U3.  Undertakes  with 
Margaret  of  Savoy  to  accommodate  the  (Utfer- 
ences  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  330^ 
Articles  of  the  peace  of  Cauihray,  lb. 

Ltfota^  Icnatio,  oommands  the  castle  of  Pam- 
peluna.  In  Navarre,  and  is  wounded  in  its  de- 
fence, 150.  His  enthusiastic  turn  of  mind,  Ik 
The  lounder  of  the  society  of  Jesuitf,  Ib.  Pre- 
vails on  tlie  pope  to  establish  ttie  order,  367. 
388.  An  examinaiton  Into  the  constitutkm  of 
the  order,  388L  Office  imd  power  of  the  gene- 
ral, 388, 380.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  order, 
sno.    8eeJ«s«tt«. 

Lumenburgk.  duke  of,  avows  the  opinions  ef 
Luther,  183. 

LuUury  Martin,  the  happy  eoneequences  of  van 
opinmns  propagated  by  him,  194.  Attacks  hi- 
dulgcnces,  136.  His  Mrih  ahd  eduratloii,  Ik 
Chosen  uhilosophlcal  professor  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Wittemberg,  137.  hivelghs  against  the 
publistiers  of  indulgences,  ib.  Writes  to  Albert 
^lector  of  Meiitz  against  tliein,  lb.  Composes 
theses  against  Indulgences,  ib.  Is  supported 
bv  the  Augustlnians,  and  encouraged  by  Frede- 
rick elector  of  Saxony,  138.  Is  summoned  to 
Rome  by  pope  Leo,  139.  Obtains  of  the  pope 
leave  to  have  his  doctrines  examined  in  Oer 
many,  lb.  Appears  before  cardinal  Cajetan 
at  Augsburg,  lb.  His  resolute  reply  to  the  pe- 
remptory onier  of  Ci^etan.  to  retract  hb  prin- 
ciples, 130.  Withdraws  (torn  Augsburg,  and 
appeals  from  ilie  po|ie  ill-;m'omied,  to  the  pope 
when  better  infonned,  conoeminff  him,  lb. 
Appeals  to  a  general  council,  131.  The  death 
of^  Maximilian,  how  of  service  to  hiln,  133. 
Questions  the  papal  authority  in  a  public  dis- 
putation, lb.  Hb  opinions  condemned  by  the 
universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain,  lb.  A 
bull  of  excommunication  published  against 
him,  133.  Pronounces  the  pope  to  be  anti- 
christ,  and  bums  the  bull,  ib.  Reflecttons  oa 
the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Rome  towards 
hiro,  134.  Reflections  on  hi«  conduct,  ib. 
Causes  which  contributed  to  fkvour  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  ohurch  of  Rome,  135.  Parttea 
lariy  the  art  of  printing,  143.  And  the  revival 
of  teaming,  ib.  He  Is  summoned  to  appear 
at  tlie  diet  of  Worms,  145.     A  safe-conduct 

rted  him  thither,  ib.  Hto  reception  tilers, 
Reftises  to  retract  his  oplntons,  ib.  De> 
parts.  146.  An  edict  published  ag.iiusi  him, 
lb.  He  is  seized  and  concealed  at  Wartburc, 
Ib.  Progress  of  his  doctrines,  Ib.  The  au- 
versitv  of  Paris  publishes  a  decree  against  Mm, 
lb.  Wroto  against  by  Henry  VII  l.of  Cnjcland, 
146,  147.  Answers  both,  147.  Withdraws 
from  his  retreat  to  check  tbe  Inconslderafo  seal 
of  CariostaitlHS,  188.  Undertakes  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  ib.  Hb  doctrines  avowed 
by  several  of  the  German  prinen,  183.  Hb 
moderate  and  pmdent  cnnduci,  907.  Marrlea 
Catharine  a  Boria,  n  nun,  ib.  The  great  pro- 
gress «f  bb  doetrines  among  tha    


great  pro- 
GamMBb 


mUEX. 


Ui»  CiNicttrn  ai  liw  |M«cuc4at  ui  utm  matipjMW 
•tMttiMMsr,Myi  lMiavMi:«lioLetpMcl»/Hiatf]r 
tfttkeiH  itaJuiuy»S31l.  HiaufiiiiMNitfiUrupiiers 
traulM  u>  NNiw  ilK  ptoMMAuia  aud  ca.iwhiw, 
ft&.  INm,  Mk  ttttuuiimry  ul'  bw  aiSiacar, 
Ml,  33U.  Extfaot  IroBi  Hm  Imi  wUl,  XM,  im<«. 
84W  FrUttUM*.  A  VMW  al*  Uw  exuaiMiliiMry 
«lllscto  (if  Ilia  ru^olc  S^om  the  elnucii  «»l  K««iie, 
id  oa  fiurofie  in  leunal, 


jMztm^mrfi  IiitmM  ^y  Robart  de  la  Marck, 
iDnl  (M*  IkMiillon,  151.  liivadtxl  and  overrun 
§y  Um  duk«  of  Orlaaiia»  dOi.  la  afaiu  invadud 
^  FraMCla,  3U8. 

MmdrU^  tmJLy  of.  bctwean  tlie  amfMror  Charles 
V.  and  liii  priMMier  Francfai  1.  kluf  of  Prantv, 
Stt.  iSeiiUiuenta  «if  lli«  puMk  wiili  rafard  lo 
Ihia  treaty,  90J. 

JHyrfrterjr,  the  ci*y  of,  refuaea  to  admit  the  /e- 
igrtm  eulbrced  bf  Charlei  V.,  S'Mi  preparee  for 
defeoctf,  38B.  Maurice  elector  el  8axoay  ap- 
polnlL'd  to  reduce  it,  389.  la  iwt  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  385w  Tlie  tenitoriee  of,  iavaded 
*y  (ieone  uf  Mecklenburgh,  ib.  The  inlmbii- 
ania  defeated  in  a  •ail>,  io.  Maurice  ol'  Sax- 
ouy  arrival  and  bceit-gea  liw  ciiy.  ib.  tJurren- 
^ra,  390.  The  eenaie  elecu  Maurice  Uieir 
kurgrave.ib. 

Mah'.tted^  kiii£  of  Tunis,  history  of  his  sons.  853. 

JH^fmreu^  an  liisurrecciou  there.  173.  Wliich  is 
queiied  with  ilifficiiliy,  ib.  Tik:  umdeia  Jitn  of 
Charles  towards  the  iiuurgents.  oa  bis  arrival 
In  aiiain,  174. 

Jfoirsly,  tne  appdlatioa  of,  assumed  by  CItartes 
V.  <Ni  bis  elotttion  to  ihe  imperial  cioivu,  and 
taken  l»y  all  theotber  m«inarchs  of  Europe,  116. 

JVal^ae*,  council  of,  an  account  of,  2tt2. 

JVaXxc,  Uie  bland  of,  grai«ied  by  the  emperor 
Charkat  V.  to  the  knights  uf  St.  John,  expelled 
from  Rhodes  by  tlie  Turks,  159. 

Mmmml»ket,  extirpated  by  sulun  Sellm  11.,  113. 

Jhmmeluke*^  a  raoiion  in  tieiieva  so  termed, 
aome  account  of,  3d  I. 

Manuely  Don  John,  Ferdinaml's  arabassador  nt 
Che  imperial  court,  pays  his  court  to  liie  arch- 
tfukn  PhiHp  on  queen  Isabella's  death,  99.  In- 
tercepta  Jiainna's  letter  uf  oonsent  to  Fcnli- 
nand  s  refeucy  of  Castik,  ib.  Negotiates  a 
treaty  between  Fcrdiaand  and  Philip,  93.  De- 
clares for  Maxiiiiiliatrs  regency  on  Philip's 
death,  90.  Is  mad*!  imperial  anilNisMMlor  at 
Some,  and  conclude  an  allinna*  between 
Charies  V.  am!  Uso  X.,  149.  The  lUMidiiioiw 
of  Uie  treaty,  ib.  Procures  Adrian  of  Utrecht 
Co  be  elected  |Mifie,  156. 

MmreeUmt  II.,  pofie.  Ills  character,  44&    Dies,  ib. 

MarfitMmm^  battle  or,  lieiiveeii  Peter  Strozai  and 
Che  marquis  de  Marignanu,  4:id. 

Mmrggrtt  of  Austria,  and  dowager  of  8a>x>y, 
aunt  to  Charles  V.,  undertakes  with  Louise, 
mother  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  accomino- 
da:e  the  differences  lictween  those  t\%Ht  nion- 
archs,  S30.  Articles  of  tlie  peace  of  Cambray, 
830,931. 

JVaWX-Noae,  marquis  of,  appointed  commander 
of  tfio  Floreiiilne  arniv,  acting  against  tlie 
French,  4.T7.  Defeats  the  French  army  under 
Peter  dtmxxi,  438.  Lays  sUige  to  Sienna,  ib. 
Con%'ertM  the  siefe  into  a  bkickailc,  ib.  Sienna 
anrrenders,  439.  Reduces  Porto  Ercole,  m. 
His  tniops  ordered  into  Piedimmt  by  tlie  em- 
peror, Ib. 

Mtifxk,  Robert  de  la.  lord  of  Boullloa,  declares 
war  against  the  emperor  Charh»  V.,  ISA.  Rn- 
vageK  Luxeiiibourg  with  French  troops,  151. 
Is  MMiiinaiided  to  dfadmnd  his  tnmtis  by 
Francis,  lb.  His  territoriea  reduced  ay  the 
emperor,  ib. 

MarmiUt*,  beal«0Bd  bv  ibe  laperialiata,  187. 


Ke«eu«lhfFraMla,U». 
there  b«i«Mea  the  pope  and  Fiancii^  943. 
MmrUmmxu,  b«siM)|i  al   Waiadin,  is  apfnialBi 

tua.diaii  lo  Sceuhen  king  of  Hait^y,  :V?. 
lis  ctaaraci^ri  4b.  Suliciis  the  assiiaanre  of 
sultan  Holymau  against  Ferdimuul,  d>.  Solf- 
uiattsetacatbekii%duttij997,t<>a  Isapt^aied 
to  the  goveruttieut  of  Tiansyhrania  aud  llM 
educauon  of  the  young  kinf,  joijiUy  wiib  the 
queen,  .198.  Negotiates  wiib  Fcrduiand,  3BIL 
Prevails  with  the  queeu  lo  resign  Trajisy  1\  aaia 
to  Ferduiaud,  ib.  U  appointed  fi>%-cmor  ef 
Traasyivaiiia,  and  made  a  cardinal.  XA  480. 
U  aasaastnaied  by  Feidinaod's  mdtf,  41HI 
Jferlfr,  Ptiier,  his  authority  cited  ia  prvnror 
the  extortions  of  the  Phuiista  miaisiw  «f 
Charles  V.,  109. 
Jfcry  of  Burgundy,  contracted  to  Lewis  Xn.  of 
France,  but  married  to  tlie  eiapecor  Maxin^ 
Uan,89. 

of  England,  her  accession,  431.    Becdvei 

prnpiaals  nom  the  emperor  Charles  V.  of  mar 
rying  Ids  son  Philip,  ib.  The  Eiigiiah  arena 
to  this  union,  ib.  The  house  of  comumna  re- 
uionstratcs  against  the  match,  43S.  Tlie  acti 
des  of  marriage,  ib.  The  luarriaye  raxiHed 
by  parliwiieiu  and  completed.  433.  Re-esta- 
blishui  tJie  Koiuish  religicM,  ib.  Pccsccates 
Iho  refnnniTi,  ill.  Inviie«  Charict  li  Fn-Jaad 
1151  IHBi  ti-siytJlUmii  an1  |u,i«fe%.if;c  tr»  7=[i|iin.  wrijrh 
W'  t\  t-c  L  jjm ,  4GJ ,  I  d  c:ii^a£.i  fl  by  Fhilip  lo  asa^ 
him  ill  his  war  as,mii»i  FrAnf«».  4GI-  I^Tiei 
uvKvcy  by  h*^  [i4%rfi^Kiive  to  lixtt^  (mi  ihe  mr, 
ilt.  ifi-r  nethsti  >"  il^i:  x>curiiy  uf  <>i;iis4[75^ 
("niais  Lruisutl  ^id Lnl4,cn by  itic dukt! cuf  GtiJie^ 
ib.     Dirt,  -UN. 

-—^ ,  ilaujiliier  of  iuiMS  V*  of  5cnlland,  «e- 

r«nt«  I4>  iiw  crown  an  lufmii,  307.  I*  cot^ 
irnrtt^l  t»  ilw  Uauiihifi  nf  FnitiCFt  3U.  h 
prtiicrt:Ml  sL  ilie  cntiri  of  Franftt,  351.  Th^ 
iiLsirris£f;  tmnpicif^^  iti.  Ahujihv  ihr  titte  and 
nniui.  uf  KniflttiMl  <m  llie  dratli  of  Marr,  4S\- 
Miitth„it,  Juhfi,  [i  bftliKr,  bwnna  a  leaiffr^^tbe' 
n  n  n  liji  \  ii  tBtt  ni  ^t  u  uni^r,  SKI  Sazt^  tlv  tkft 
niiiJ  t'AialiJii^lH^  a  iww  k>rm  of  grmTnnicai 
1 1  ►rnr,  "kA^,  24  7.  B  c>[>ij.ki i  ilw  biihnf  <if  Mm  iiTjpr, 
?^7.  U  k I EIimI ,\\3.  fi ri^  /Wi 9l<i  antl  ,*nsAiivt j sIm. 
Mtiitrif^,  dukt;  ni  Snimiv,  lite  ttimitr*  inr  diiI 
arrt>diii«  uulH>  tir^'icicrnia  li!agueAi7«nianL:iidjfti 
3lfl,  Mfirrht-v  in  ttH;  antisiancf  of  FrrdinanJ 
in  lriiii|inr>\ili.  Illsdiflerfrtf*  wlUi  h»rnujui 
ihr  i-i4i:hi'r,  lii,  lliji  crirHluct  at  ihr  diet  ol 
W  tarn  I*,  :J'2a,  Jriifm  ilw?  Miipi*mr  nparn*!  the 
pNjEtT:niiriv  ISSt^  Mil  nmEivv^  Mir  Hk  ia-t- 
dt)>ij^  cikiLiri^cl  ti»n  iirU!L  ttii-  t.-lf^l<irttt4S,  f^Ot 
tlki."  i-]TT(c»rnie  nT  Snsiviiy,  WS,  ^ntiuiy  r^rv 
vf-rt.-d  hy  iln^  i?lc«::iir,  34iC  U'a  lin-flfimtal  en- 
ik'nioiirs  in  ri'^iim*  ^itiegnheri;  IW  ihr  nailer 
Tt »r ,  MH ■  i  >li: ti i ti»  pfMmiiiMi  iif  The  rWifwaic, 
'Wt.  r»  n"rriiinlly'  inv^lnl  H%  ihr  dM  of  Al'*' 
burcr  iit^^  ni'ci»jiie«dWttf1«fi<'tt  yr'HU  thi^vm^ 
mr.  ^IHTk,  1  ^ ■«  I nm i  vc«  fn r  d i Hcmiie i»r  cip^BK, 
ill,  Itjii  cul4|fi:««  ntid  rnuTuiTi  in  hi*  condaet, 
3flT.  AJiiiic-v,  nfifrtfi^'ld*,  |imf<'«(lo«i«  oTbk 
iittar.lin  I  c  n  1 1  n  1 1 H-  FT  Ti  tmi  Hi  inn ,  Ibt  OiwIalBlia 
lo  ivdiiL'f*  MnEilrbiii-c  in  tuhiiiii  tu  llw  fmttwi^ 
3f«.  iVcitfTrs  riiralri$it  ihr  f minrir  iif TfVfll,lk 
}n  fniiiiiiisKjonifi  by  the  ciiipeTiif-  m  mkir* 
Miiiril<'bnrs,;U'p^  Joins  (>i*«n**nfM<wkf"itaef 
lirfiirr  MriirfliJuirf,  """■  '"'i'  '■'•  '■"  'T='^. 
3U6.  Itegins  ti>  intngue  wiui  cniiiii  ■■■iiiiuidT, 
ib.  fs  elected  burgrave  of  Maiedrtbnrg,  ib. 
DhmbMes  hb  troops,  307.  His  add<t«a  tai 
amusing  the  emperor,  ih.  Makes  an  a!1ianc« 
with  Henry  II.  of  France,  to  make  war  no  ibn 
emperor.  401.  Makes  a  formal  requmrkm  of 
the  landgrave's  libcrtv,  409.  Joiw  hix  Vrtoft, 
and  publishes  a  maniiVato,  4M,  4Q!l.  Takes 
possession  of  Aiirrburg  and  o^her  rlrkw.4Q8b 
All  ineflfectual  negotiation  with  rbarlns  408i. 
Delbaup  a  bndv  of  the  einperor*a  troofSs  407. 
Takes  the  castle  of  Ehrenboif ,  ibi    Is  icuuicd 
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IraaMtm^MftttiMptrih.  BnCtralmprMek, 
•■d  —rrimrly  mAmm  takliif  €h«rie»,  4Hd.  A 
MgoUaiioii  twiwuNtt  hiiu  mid  Perdi.iaiMl,  411. 
■Mtugua  rnmlMbrt  im  Urn  Mmim,  411.  Htelii- 
^Hcauip^ls  w  wt  aceHuiMiiNlaiimu  414  Sigiw 
A  irvKiy  witli  ihb  «Mi|iw«ir  M  PaMHi^  ill.  Ke- 
flertioiM  oa  bi*  omMlycl  in  tiii«  vrmr.  415. 
Jtarehe*  Into  H«ii|sry  lo  npiNMe  Uie  'rurks. 
410.  bpltcodiuUiebciulorilieteaiiiicagiiiint 
Aihurt  or  Bnuidtiilburg,  4M,  Dul'eoto  Albert, 
fttu  b  klUvil  in  the  baitl*,  lb.  Hm  ciuvacter, 
lb.    la  mtccmsdad  by  bw  bnitlMr  Augumis,  ^15. 

M»ztKi!im*^  eiuperur  nl'  Gnnnftiiv,  oUtinis  tlie 
regeccy  of*  I'uiilo  un  hit  ton  Philip's  doatli, 
05.  Ifl  supporttxl  in  hi«  claim  by  Don  Joiia 
ManiMlfttO.  LovwittUi.  ObUilnitiMgnver% 
neut  tit*  the  LowCwtntrU*  by  tlie  death  of 
rhUip,  ys.  Appohut  WilUajii  do  Croy,  lord  of 
GInerrta,  to  miHrtiitsiid  the  educ«tion  of  his 
mndsoti  Charlrs,  ib.  Concludes  a  pa*ea  with 
PrrnHo*  and  Venke,  108.  Dies,  110.  State  of 
Burope  at  this  period,  III.  His  endeavours  to 
■KiMV  the  imperial  cmwn  to  his  grandson 
Charles,  ib.    How  obstructed,  lb. 

SbckUmkmrr^  Gedrife  of,  invades  thMmritorles 
of  Magdeburg  fhr  the  emperor,  310.  Defeats 
the  Macdeburgefs,  who  sally  out  on  hiH^  lb. 
k  joined  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  wbo  assumes 
Ibe  suprwne  comuiand,  Jb. 

JVstffciiM,  J«»hn  James.    See  MoHgnmmt. 

MmUd^  Alexander,  restored  to  tlie  dominions  of 
Florence  by  the  emperor  Charles,  834.  Is 
Msassioated,  '^' 


,«75. 


'  ,  eardiual  de,  elected  pope,  and  assumes 
aKtltleofi;iomeiaVII.,im  SoeClmMitVII. 

— ,  Cathariue  di.  Is  married  to  tiie  duke  of 
Orleans,  943.  Is  conjectured  by  l^ie  cni|ieror 
Charles  V.  to  have  pohnned  Uie  dnupldii,  970. 

*■  — ,  Cosmo  de,  made  duke  of  Florence,  975. 
ii  supported  ^  the  emperor,  and  delbais  ilie 
partisans  of  Lorenao,  97t.  Asserts  his  inde- 
pendency against  the  emperor,  491.  OfTers  to 
ndace  Sleiuia  Ihr  the  emperor,  436.  Rntere 
tnio  a  war  with  Prance,  ib.  See  Marignvne. 
His  addrass  In  procuring  the  investiture  of 
Bienna  from  Phijip  IC  of  Spain,  479.  U  is 
fianted  to  him,  473. 

«-»«  Loreaxo  de.  assassinates  his  kinsman 
Alexander,  975.  Plies,  ib.  Attempts  to  oppose 
Onsmo.  but  is  deftsated,  975, 97S. 

Jhdiws  dH  CamiMH  Um  inliabitants  i»f,  refuse  to 
let  Pbnsecar  take  the  military  stores  tliere  for 
the  siege  of  the  Insuifents  In  Segovia,  161. 
The  Iowa  almost  burnt  bv  Fonseca,  lb.  The 
Inbabiiams  repulse  him,  ».  Surrenders  after 
t&e  battle  of  VlUalar,  mad  dissolution  of  the 
hohr  Juatm.  171. 

,  luMbes  the  opintons  of  Martin  Lu- 
^jr,134.  Is  employed  todraw  up  a  confession 
of  Oihh  by  the  protestaut  princes  at  the  diet  of 
Aogibunr,  Vn,  Is  dct|ectsd  by  the  emperor*s 
decree  aaainsl  the  procesiants,  but  comforted 
by  Luther,  93a  Is  Invited  to  Paris  by  Francis, 
S^  His  oonfeienee  with  Eccius,  994.  Is 
prevailed  upon  to  Pivour  the  Interim  enforced 
W  llw  emperor,  3B7. 

MuiU,  ComM  de,  made  vlcerorr  of  Valencia,  on 
tiM  neparture  of  Charles  V.  fur  Germany,  119. 
Appolnierf  to  command  the  tmops  of  the  nobles 
ag.-)  inst  tlK>  Germanada,  173  Defeated  by  them 
in  several  actiuiM,  ib.  Destroys  the  associa- 
tion, ib. 

JTflif  t,  archbishop  of,  artfulhr  declares  before  the 
emfieror,  the  diet  ;>f  Auisburg's  acceptance  of 
the  InUrim,  without  beirig  authorised  by  It,  377. 

MtnteOU,  a  MHanese  gentleman,  employed  as 
envov  (Voin  Francis  I.  to  Francis  SIbrxa  duke 
of  Milan,  his  flue,  958, 990. 

jKCx,  sefaEod  by  Montmorency,  the  French  grae- 
mh'tnit.  Thodukeof  Guise  made  governor  of, 
419.  Is  bflslefed  by  the  emperor,  419.  Thn 
emperor  desista,  and  relirv  i*  •  "  ' 


»  A  ocMme  formed  b> 
I«eoiai.d  to  bntr^  the  city  to  tJie  iw|M*fluil»ia, 
440,  441.  THe  cuiMpiracy  deUKUjd  by  Uw 
goirurnur,  44 L  Leuuard  muideied  by  his 
monks,  and  tils  associaaii  exucuusi,  44:t. 

Mjiierat  i**  ^'rauec,  besieged  by  the  iui|ieiialisla| 
151.  Gallant  deleiiou  of,  by  the  chevalier 
Bayard,  ib.    The  siege  raised,  lb. 

MUatt^  uiaruschal  de  Polx  appoiuied  to  he  the 
French  govuruor  of,  153.  His  clmructti-,  lb. 
TiMs  Milanese  olieiuuod  from  the  Fieucli  tty  his 
opprvMsions,  ib.  Invaded  by  Uie  ecck»ias(ical 
truoiM  under  Prosper  i  ^ohmiia,  154.  Tiic.Krench 
d.ivcn  out,  157.  Oppressed  by  tiw  iiii|mrial 
troops,  175.  Invad  d  by  the  French,  17U.  Who 
ore  drii-cn  out  by  Colonua,  ITii,  17U.  Tlie  im- 
periol  trno|is  tliere  inuUuy  for  pay,  but  are 
appeosed  by  Moroa4,  Idl.  Abaiidoiiul  by  tho 
French,  ib.  Overrun  again  by  Francis,  wbo 
seizes  the  city,  liM,  ItiO.  The  Freuch  retirv  on 
news  of  tlie  battle  of  Pavia,  190.  Tlie  inv  wtl- 
ture  of,  granted  u>  Sforza.  197.  Token  from 
him  and  granted  lo  thedUKe  of  Bourbon.  901. 
Disoiders  committed  by  the  imperial  troops 
tliere,  9119.  Oppressive  measures  of  Bourboo 
to  supply  ids  muthious  troops,  913.  The  French 
(nnt*  Uierc  defeated  by  Antoiilode  Leyva,9V, 
Is  again  granted  by  the  emperor  to  Sforz«,934« 
Death  of  Sibrxo,  909.  Tlie  pnutension*  of 
Francis  to  that  dutchy,  963.  Is  seixed  by  dH 
eiiipemr,  986.  Tlie  marquis  del  Guasto  up 
pointed  governor,  900. 

Mvktt,  battle  of,  between  Solvman  the  Mafol- 
ttcent  and  the  Hungorhuis,  919. 

M^mmttie  orders,  Inquiry  into  the  fuodamental 
principles  of,  988.  Peculiar  coostitutiou  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  ib. 

Montwloy  Don  Hugo  de,  the  imperial  ambossodor 
at  Rome,  his  Intrigues  with  cardinal  CokMM^ 
against  pope  Clement,  919.  Reduces  the  pope 
to  an  accommodation,  91X  Is  defeated  and 
HilM  by  Andrew  Uorio  In  a  naval  eogagemem 
before  the  harbour  of  Naples,  996. 

M9mln%  Is  sent  by  the  count  d'Gngulen  to  Fronde 
foi  permission  to  give  battle  to  tlie  mnrquls  del 
Gitosto,  315.  Obtains  his  suit  by  his  spirited 
aigaments.  ib.  Commands  In  Sienna,  whoa 
brsieged  1^  the  moiquls  de  Morignono,  438. 
Ills  vigorous  defence,  ib.  Is  reduced  by  foudoe, 
and  capitulates,  438,  439. 

ManU  Aicjno,  numbers  of  the  clthcens  of  Sienna 
retire  ibitlter  after  ihe  reduction  of  that  city 
by  the  Florentineo,  and  establish  o  f^ee  govern* 
inent  there,  430. 

M9ntM€M«uli^  count  of,  accused  and  tortured  fer 
poisoning  the  douMiin,  charges  the  emperor 
with  instigating  It,  970. 

Montmoreney^  mareschol.  his  character,  90^ 
Francis  adopts  his  plui  for  resistinx  tlm  empe* 
n>r,  and  commits  tlie  execution  to  hhn,  ib.  His 
precautions,  lb.  His  troops  despise  his  con- 
duct, 968.  OfaservotkMis  ou  Ids  operations,  ib. 
Is  disgraced,  304.  Conducts  tlie  army  of  Henry 
n.  to  Join  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  sehuv  Metx, 
406.  Dissuades  Henry  from  nocentiog  the 
ofibred  alliance  with  pope  Paul  IV.,  451.  Com- 
mands the  French  ormv  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  463.  Detaches  Dandetol  to  relieve  8c. 
Quintin,  ib.  Exposes  himself  imprudently  to 
an  action,  and  is  defeated,  Ih.  Is  token  pri- 
soner. 460.  Negotiates  a  peace  between  Philip 
and  Henry,  480.  Rvtiims  l«i  France,  and  is 
highly  honoured  by  Hoory,  lb.  His  ossMuitj 
In  forwarding  the  negotiotioos,  484.  His  eZ' 
pediont  for  promoting  the  treoty  of  Choteeo- 
Combresis,  485. 

M»ntpdier^  a  fruitless  confereooe  hele  there  ftif 
the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Nsvorre,  115 

Mmrmii.  Jerome,  chancellor  of  Milan,  his  charae  , 
tac,  153.  Retires  from  tlie  French  exactiooe  is 
MUon  to  Francis  Sforxa,  lb.  His  iatrlgues  how 
rendered  abortive^  ib.    Ouieta  the  mutiny  ul 
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tlw  iMpoftal  traofs  tai  KUiB,  laL 
Willi  Uie  bataAvkour  of  Cha  lea^  1117.  imngues 
•gaiiMi  Um  eiiiperor  wlili  Peacaia,  (W.  b  be- 
trayed U)  Uie  Miipwor  by  Puwara,  JMI.  b  ar- 
nmed  nx  bis  vMi  lo  i  OTcAia,  ib.  U  mc  ai 
liberty  by  Uw  diUc  of  BouiboOi  and  beooaiM 
his  cuuDdant,  )I13,  S14. 

JKnMtfN,  in  Fiance,  taiien  by  the  te|iwtalhMs, 
li\.    Hetalcen  by  Francis,  ib. 

JVuLUaMM,  l«attJc  oC  betwecB  tbe  sniMror 
Charles  V.  and  the  Sector  of  dajiooy,  Jm, 

JHuUf-Hmtcen,  kinff  of  Tuuis,  iiis  inhanan 
treauaeiit  ut  Jils  failier  aa4  |>roUioia,  ^Lk  Is 
expttUetTby  Barbamssa,  iM.  EnaagM  the  en>- 
perur  lo  restore  hhu.  itSS.  b  csiaMislied  again 
by  the  surrender  ot  Tunis,  2S7.  Um  treaty 
with  Chatles,  ib. 

MhutetTf  Thoinas,  a  disclpb  of  Luthor,  opposes 
hiui  with  fanatical  notions,  3(W.  Heads  the 
Insurreniioii  of  the  peasanu  in  Thurlugia,  ib. 
His  eziravagam  schemes,  ib.  b  defeated  and 
iMit  lo  death,  :I07. 

JihMMCrr,  tlie  first  lettleinent  of  the  anabaptbu 
in  that  chy,  SM.  Tiic  city  seised  by  them,  ib. 
They  establish  a  new  lomi  of  government 
Ihvre,  946,  S47.  Is  called  Mount  tfion,  947. 
The  bisliop  of,  repulsed  by  them,  ib.  b  block- 
adid  by  the  bisimp,  949.  The  city  taken,  ib. 
Bee  Jln^aptUu. 

MvrHer,  the  prices  of  compositkw  for,  1^  the 
>  Romish  clen^  137. 

Mu9t*mkay  the  declared  heir  to  saltan  Solyman 
the  Magniliceiit,  Is  invested  with  the  adiiiinis- . 
tration  of  Oiarheqirir,  498.  His  ftuJier  rsu- 
dered  Jealous  of  lib  popularity  bf  the  arts  of 
Roxalatia,498.49B.  b  strangled  by  hbfather*s 
order,  430.    His  only  sou  murdered,  ib. 

Mkplety  the  rerenora  of,  mortgaged  by  Lannoy 
to  supply  tbe  empenir  In  hte  exiiencles,  18U. 
Invaded  by  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany, lee.  Invaded  by  pope  Clement  Vll.,914. 
Treaty  between  the  pope  and  Lannoy,  viceroy 
of,  915.  The  prince  of  Orange  retreats  thither 
before  Lautrec,  995,  996.  b  blockaded  by 
Lautrec,  996.  Sea  enngommit  in  the  hai  hour 
of,  betwiN;n  .^ndrdw  Doria  and  Moneada,  ib. 
Causes  which  disappol-.ited  the  French  upeia- 
tions  scainst,  996,  997.  Dorb  revolts  and 
opens  the  communication  by  sea  again.  297. 
Oppressed  by  the  8pahbli  viceroy  Don  Hcdro 
de  Toledo,  becomes  disaltected  tn  the  emperor 
Charles  Vi,  439.  b  harassed  by  a  Turkbh 
fleet,  ib. 

JVWssM,  count  of,  invades  RoulNon  at  the  haid 
of  the  imperialists,  151.  Invades  France,  takes 
Blousnn,  aiui  be^^es  Mezteres,  but  b  re- 
pulsed, lb. 

JVitearr*,  the  klncrfom  ot  uniustly  acquired  by 
Penllnandof  ArTafnn,U7.  D*Albret*s  invasion 
Of,  defeateil  by  cardinal  Xfmenes,  105.     Its 


dismantled,  except  Panipeluna,  which 
Ximones  strengthens,  ib.  Invaded  by  riancis 
I.  in  the  name  (»f  W^tnvf  f)*Albret,  150.  Re- 
duced by  i'Esnarre,  the  French  general,  ib. 
The  French  driven  nut  bv  the  Spaniards,  and 
ri'sparre  taken  prisoner,  ib. 
JKitkfrUmity  the  tnvemment  of,  first  assamed 
by  Charles  V.,  VB.  The  Flemings  averse  to 
(lmr1cs*B  going  to  8|iain,  IU7.  invaded  by 
Prancis  1.  king  of  Franee,  151.  A  truce  con* 
eluded  with,  by  Henry  V 11 1,  of  England,  996, 
997.    Invaded  by  Francb  again,  971.    A  nis- 

einslon  of  arms  tlierv,  ih.  An  Insurrection  at 
bent,  981,  989.  See  Ghent.  Is  once  more 
invaded  by  Fmncis,  908.  Resigned  by  the 
cmpemr  In  hb  sou  Philip,  455.  A  review  of 
the  altcratloiis  in,  durhig  the  sixteenth  century, 
409. 
Jficfy  a  truce  for  ten^  yenni  condtided  there  be- 
tween the  empf-ror  and  Francb,  973.  Besieged 
by  the  Fraoeh  and  Tttrlu»  300. 


Ab9sa,treai;y«i;b 
I.  «•  Ft  anas,  ^ 
Charles,  1«. 

JfwtmkTgy  the  dtjr  of,  eadwaces  the  latoied 
rdigiou,  iSS.  .l>bt  of,  paiticolaia  of  Pogia 
Adrian's  brbf  to,  respecting  tbe  rdonMss^ib 
The  reply  to,  184.  PiU|ioees  a  f»etal  rtmsadi, 
ib.  Presents  a  Ust  of  aiicvaucMs  lo  ti»  pofic:. 
Vtk  The  reccsB,  or  cdia  of,  lb.  Thb  ditfof 
gre«  advantage  to  the  reformeia,  185.  Pro- 
ceedings of  a  second  dlM.  there,  lb&,lSI.  Bo- 
ccsBofthtdie^lM.  An  acconuodaiioaacraed 
to  there,  betffean  the  cmpesor  Chaitea  V.  aad 
the  proiiMtanta,  940. 

Orut^  and  other  pbcea  in  Baitary.  aaaesBd  :a 
tJto  crown  of  Castile,  by  Ximenes,  97. 

Ormgt^  PtiUibeit  de  Chabna,  prince  of,  geaefal 
ofiAe  imperial  army  OB  tlie«leathof  iheduka 
of  Bourbon,  takes  the  caatb  of  St.  Angdoi  and 
Dope  Cleoieut  VIJ.  prisuner,  91&  Rcutea  la 
Nnples  on  iIm  approach  of  Laatrec,  9se5.99ft. 
Takes  hb  successor,  the  marqub  de  &aliicca, 
prisi>ner  at  Averva,  99B. 

OHtmma^  duke  of,  delivered  up  to  tbe  cotpcrar 
Charles  V.  with  tbe  dauphin,  as  hosiagrs  for 
the  perfomance  of  the  treaty  of  Madnid,  9M. 
b  married  to  Catharine  di  Medici.  943.  Be 
comes  dauphin  by  the  death  of  hb  bralher,971 
See  Dmmpkiiu 

duke  of,  Iffother  to  the  forawr,  com 

mands  the  army  appointed  bv  Frandi  L  ftv  the 
invasion  of  Luxembourg,  304.  to  pnaufKed  by 
envy  to  abandon  hb  conqueau,  and  Join  lus 
brother  the  dauphin  in  Roussilloa,  305.  Dtai, 
384. 

Paeketn^  Donna  Maria,  wife  to  Don  John  de  fm 
dilla,  her  artful  srhemeto  raiseoMMiey  lo  su^y 
the  army  of  the  holy  Janta,16B.  Her  hiiitiaad 
taken  prisoner  and  execnied,  170.  Hivleiierb 
lier,  lb.  AVts.  Raises  fotoes  to  uuagn  his 
death,  17L  b  reduced,  and  retires  to  Porta- 
gal,172. 

PcdiUoy  Don  John  de,  hb  taUly  and  < 
160.  Heads  the  insurredkNi  at  T 
Roub  the  troops  under  Ronqnino,  161. 
a  convention  of  the  aialeoonleais  at  A  vila^ie9. 
Forais  the  confederacy  catted  The  Hti^JnU, 
J63.  Disclafans  Adrian*s  authority,  ib.  Gets 
possessiiHi  of  oueen  Joanna,  ib.  ReoMvesths 
holy  Junta  to  Tonksillas,  the  place  of  her  resi- 
dence. Ib.  Svntwith  troops  toValbioSd,  and 
deprives  Adrian  of  all  power  of  potcraaewt, 
163,164.  b  superseded  in  the  cooNBaad  of  tfas 
aimy  of  tbe  Junti» ,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  167. 
b  appointed  commander  at  the  rtstgnatloB 
ofGlron,l68.  Hb  amy  sapoUed  with  aMMf 
by  an  expedient  of  hb  wife,  Au  BestefesTor* 
rolobaton,  169.  Takes  and  phmders  It,  di 
Concludes  a  trtioe  with  the  nobles.  Ik  b 
wounded  and  taken  priaoncr  ht  an  action  witb 
the  Cond4  de  Harn.  17a  Is  pot  to  death,ih. 
His  letter  to  hb  wife,  lb.  ITeU.  Hb  lenerls 
the  city  of  Toledo,  171.    JTeU. 

Pdiatinmte^  the  roforroatinn  catablblied  there  If 
the  eleetor  Praderick,  396. 

Palchne.  count,  ambassador  from  the  did  at 
Francfnrt,  brings  Charirs  V.  the  o<fcr  of  the 
imperial  crown,  which  he  accepts,  117. 

Pserpflifaa,  casUe  of,  in  Navarre,  its  Ibrtitfca- 
tions  strengthened  by  cardiiial  XlmcMS.  166. 
Taken  bv  rPsiiarre.  the  French  feaaal,  Ibr 
Henry  d'Albret,  150.  Retaken  Ana  the 
Fianee,  lb. 

Popocy,  now  liable  to  bo  affected  by  the  tfipQAl 
of  the  Imperial  crown,  1 13. 

Pttrkgntf^  a  sovereignty  eatabllshed  thrre  by  tbe 
order  of  Jesuits,  9S9.  The  intiabtaabof  civi- 
i£ed  by  them.  Ib.  Precautions  used  by  the 
Jomilts  to  preserve  the  Independi'nov  of  ihdi 
empire  there,  990. 
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f^mw.  a  ivcrte  imMWm^  by  tlip  uaHMiliir  «vf^ 
•gfeinst  Martin  LuUicr  tlie  rafoniMr,  146.  A 
deerte  of  ih**  pmrtlaineni  of,  published  against 
the  eoipnror  Charles  V.,  870,  S71. 

P^riKo^  the  dutchy  of,  coiillrined  to  Oetavio  Far- 
iiflse,  by  pope  Julius  111^  3M.  Is  auackcd  by 
the  iniperialists,  and  svecessfully  protected  by 
4fie  French,  393. 

r««ffa«,  a  treaty  oonehided  there  between  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  and  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
4J4^  Reflections  on  this  peace,  and  the  cos* 
duct  of  Maurice,  41.'(. 

f'seta,  besiefed  by  Francis  h  of  France,  180. 
Vigorously  defended  by  Antonio  de  Leyva, 
IM  Battle  of,  between  Francb  and  the  dake 
•f  Bourbon,  Ittl,  199.  The  imperial  troops  km 
Jhat  city  mutiny,  195. 

F««l  III.  pope,  olecied,S4S.  His  character,  lb. 
Proposes  a  (^ncral  council  tu  be  held  at  Man- 
tua, 351.  Nesotiates  nttrionally  betwet»  the 
emperor  and  Francis.  873.  Imihjs  a  bull  for  a 
eouncll  at  Mantua,  377.  Proniftues  and  trans- 
fers it  lo  Vicenza,978.  A  partial  reformatioii 
of  abuses  by,  ib.  SuniinoiM  tiie  council  of 
Trent,  311.  Prorofues  it,  ib.  Sonuuom  it 
afain,  ^193.  Grants  the  duichles  of  Panna  and 
Flaoentiatohisille9iUmateson,33S.  Deprives 
and  excommunicates  the  electoral  bishop  of 
Cokicne,  332.    Presses  the  emperor  to  declare 


war  against  the  proiestants, 
an  alliance  witl.  mm  aiminst  the  prmeitanls, 
334.  Indiscreetly  publishes  this  treaty,  336. 
Histroopsjointlieemperor,341.  Beeallstheoi, 
350.  Removes  the  council  from  Trent  to  Bo- 
logna, 373.  Refines  the  emperor's  request  to 
carry  the  council  bock  10  Trent,  ib.  Ills  resent- 
ment agalnA  the  emperor  fbr  the  murder  of  his 
son  cardinal  Famese,  374.  Is  petitioned  by 
the  diet  of  AuDburi  for  tlie  return  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  .Tf5.  Bhides  the  conplyinf  with 
this  request,  375, 370.  His  sentiments  of  tlie 
interim,  published  by  Charles,  378, 370.  DIs- 
the  enuncU  of  ~ 


r  Botogna,  381.  Annexes 
Parma  and  Plarentia  lo  the  lioly  are,  383. 
Dies,  lb.    The  ni«aiMr  of  his  death  inquired 


Into,  lb.    Ifote. 


r*Ml  IV.  pone,  eleeled,  448.  His  character  and 
history,  440.  Founds  thtf  oider  of  Theatlnes, 
lb.  Is  the  principal  occasion  of  estabHshinf 
the  inquisition  in  the  papal  territories,  ib. 
Laj-s  aside  hb  austerity  on  his  election,  ib. 
'  Hispaiiialltytohisnepliews,4S0.  balienated 
from  the  emperor  by  hb  nephews,  ib.  Makes 
overturrs  lo  an  alliance  with  France.  451.  Is 
enrayed  by  tlic  recesi  of  the  diet  of  Augsburf, 
483.  Pigns  a  treaty  witb  France,  453.  Is  h>- 
cludffd  in  ih^ truce  for  five  years,  concluded  be- 
ti^cen  the  emperor  and  Henry,  458.  Hb  insi- 
dious artifices  to  deftel  this  tnice,  458,  450. 
Absnhes  Henry  fW>ni  hb  oath,  and  concludes 
a  new  treaty  with  him,  400.  Hb  violent  pro- 
ceedings against  Philip,  now  king  of  Spain,  ib. 
The  C^iropngna  Romana  seixed  by  the  duke 
d*Alva,  4fil.  Conclndes  a  truce  with  Ahra. 
461,  403.  Contrast  between  hb  conduct  and 
that  of  Charies,  464.  Renews  hb  hostinUes 
aiainn  Philip,  465.  Is  unprovided  fhrmiiitarr 
operations,  lb.  Is  reduced  tnmake  peace  with 
Philip,  by  the  rerall  of  the  dnke  of  Oube  after 
the  defeat  of  8t  Qniatin,  471, 473.  Receives 
an  ambassador  from  the  emperor  F^rd=nand  to 
notify  his  Heetioa,  but  refusrs  to  see  him, or  to 
acknowlodtethe  emperor,  476, 477.   1)1^483. 

Fsaliit,  a  French  officer,  sent  ambanador  fh>m 
Francb  I.  to  siiHan  Folyman,  307.  Hb  soe- 
cemfni  negotiaiions  at  the  Porte,  307, 9U8. 

Ptmlrrok^,  earl  of,  sent  by  queen  Mary  of  Eng- 

'  land  with  a  body  of  men  to  Join  the  Spanish 
army  in  the  I  .ow -Countries,  487. 

Petpifnum^  the  capital  of  RoosriOon,  beileged 
bv  the  danpMn  V  Franca,  SOS.  The  sbge 
rabed,ib. 


Pmt^Ot  marqdb  de,  takes  Mlba  by  aasault,  1591 
Dives  Boiinivet  hack  to  France,  l&J.,  Hb 
generous  care  of  the  rhevalier  Bayaid,  183. 
Commands  in  the  inva»k>n  ot'  Provence,  187. 
Besieges  Marseilles,  iU  lib  am»y  retires  to* 
waid  Ualy,  on  the  appearance  <tf  the  French 
troops,  ib.  Resigns  Milan  to  the  French,  18E^ 
Fie\aib  on  the  suanish  uoops  not  lo  niurraitf 
at  pr««cnt  for  thsir  pay,  ib.  Coiiiributes  to  tha 
dstcat  cf  Fituicis,  at  the  battle  of  Pavb,  t99L 
Is  disgusted  at  Francb  being  taken  ta  Spaia 
without  hb  concurrence,  li8.  Hb  r«st;ntnient 
inllaniad  by  UBmrnk,  ib.  Betrays  AlorouA's 
ieaigns  to  the  emperor,  100.  Arrests  Moiond, 
Ib.    Dte8,301. 

PAiJfp,  archdukeof  Austria,  and  fkther  of  Charles 
v.,  vblti  Spain,  with  hb  wife  Joanna.  9a 
Does  homage  by  the  way  to  Lewb  XlL  of 
France  fbr  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  ib.  Hb 
tttte  to  tlie  ciown  acknowledged  by  the  Cones, 
lb.  Is  disgusted  with  the  formality  of  tha 
Spanish  court,  lb.  Ferdinand  bMA4nei  Jcaloia 
of  hb  power,  ib.  Slighu  hb  wile,  ib.  IJb 
abrupt  departure  fVoni  Spain,  ib.  Passes 
thrnugli  France,  and  enters  into  a  treaty  with 
Lewis.  01.  Hb  sentiments  on  Feidiiiand*s 
obtaining  the  regency  of  Castile,  98.  Rb- 
quires  Ferdinand  to  retire  to  Arragnr,  and 
resign  hb  regency  of  Castile,  lb.  The  regency 
6f  Castib  vested  joinuy  in  him^  Ferdhtand, 
and  Joanna,  by  tlie  treaty  of  Salamanca.  93L 
Sets  out  for  Spain,  and  b  driven  on  the  roast 
of  England,  where  he  b  detained  three  months 
by  Henry  VII.,  04.  Arrives  at  Corunna,  lb. 
The  Castiliaii  nobility  d*  clare  openly  fbr  bim, 
lb.  Ferdinand  resigns  the  regency  of  GsMile 
lo  him,  lb.  Interview  between  theai,  ib.  Ac- 
knowtedged  kbig  of  CnsUb  by  the  Cortes,  05. 
Dicfs  ib.    Joanna's  exuaonlinary  conduct  la 

3ird  to  hb  body,  lb.  Bee  .hmima. 
,  prince,  son  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  hb 
^  t  of  succession  recognised  by  the  Cortes  of 
Arragoo  and  Vabncla,  306.  Is  acknowledged 
by  the  states  oflheNeUiertaads,  383.  Hbda- 
portment  dlsgucti  the  Flemings,  ib.  Hb  chft- 
racterj30l.  Is.  married  to  Mary  queen  of  Eng- 
land, 433, 433.  The  English  parilamentjpabus 
of  him,  434.  Hb'fkther  resigns  hb  hereditary 
donilnioastohim,453.  Is  called  by  hb  fkther 
oat  of  England.  455.  The  ceremony  of  invest- 
ing him,  ib.  Hb  fbher*s  addren  to  him,  456. 
Commissions  Cardinal  Granvdle  toaddresstha 
assemMy  in  hb  name,  lb.  Mary  queen  dowa- 
ger of  Hungary  rcsigiis  her  regency,  ib.  Tba 
dominions  of  bpain  resigned  to  him,  457.  Hb 
unpDiiteneas  to  the  French  ambassador  Colig- 
ny,  45a  Mhu.  The  pope's  violent  proceed- 
ings against  him,  460.  Hb  scruplee  concerning 
commencing  hostilities  acaiiist  the  pone,  461. 
Hb  angrateAil  neglect  in  paying  hb  ratlier*s 
penMon,  463.  The  pope  renews  hostilities 
against  him,  465.  Assembles  an  army  in  tha 
LowCountries  against  France.  466.  Goes 
over  to  England  to  engage  that  kmgdom  In  the 
war,  466, 467.  Visits  the  camp  at  St.  Quin^ 
after  the  victory,  400.  Opposes  the  scheme  ot 
penetrating  to  Paris,  ami  orders  the  siege  of 
St.  Qulntin  to  be  prosecuted,  470.  St.Qoimia 
taken  by  asnnlu  lb.  Thesmall  advantages  lie 
reaped  by  these  successes,  47L  BulkbtheEa- 
curlal  in  memory  of  the  bottle  of  St.  Qulntin, 
Ib.  Conehidos  a  peace  with  the  pope,  479. 
Restores  Pfacentia  to  Ocuvio  Famese,  ib. 
Grants  the  investiture  of  Sienna  to  Cosmo  dl 
Medici, 473.  Enters  Into  negotiationsfbrpeaca 
with  hb  prisoner  Montmorency.  480.  Death 
of  queen  Mary,  484.    Addrossps  Iter  sueceww 


Bllxabeth  fbr  marriage,  lb.  FHzabet><*s  mo- 
tives for  rejecting  htm,  485.  Her  evasive  an- 
swer to  him,  Ib.  Supplants  hb  son  Don  Carfoi, 
and  marries  Henry's  dauthier  Elifabeth,487. 
Attfc:as  of  tha  treaty  of  Cbaieau  Gambids,  Ib 
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FkUiktri^  EumtiWMit  <i<m  of  Batoy. 
ekUiftptiu,  uaplMW  tu  Awlniw  Uorla.  ddi'm§ 

flo^iM,  manjato  de,  1jiv«4i»  Tnuw>ivaAi«  for 
FttntiiuuMl,  Jya  MI«nHir«tetiU  oiMlituri  Mar- 
llutuxi  10  Fardiiuuid,  luui  ntetaliw  •  onuiiiiift- 
«ii)H  lu  iiirtnia»  Itliu,  •ana.  b  lbr<Md  lo 
fttwitrfoM  TnuHtylvmaU,  4an. 

]h*ar4gy  bivaddd  by  Utfnry  VIIL,  158.  UMn 
Iurc4ii  t^  tiie  duluf  4«  V«iMkuiitf  ut  retire,  Iftd, 
UA  Uvadud  again  ttttdtfrUiodttluxirSuirtik, 
Mk  Ptfueualw  alaioti  ui  Pai  is,  Ihu  U  driveu 
iMfCk,  Uk  Iwrffeetuai  luvaaiou  by  Uw  impe* 
riaatu,97a 


HasMUuutM  daidiy  oC  fmoied  tniecbcr  wWi 
Uuu.  ot  ParuMU  by  popa  Paiil  Ul, 
■Ott,  cardinal  PMntaie,  Mi, 


1  Ul.  tp  bis  aatural 
FamoM 
•aiMi  Umt.',  374.  la  taken  powmwinn  oi* liy  Um 
iinperial  iroupsi  lb.  lUMtiMwl  tu  Octavlo  Par* 
•  w  ltyPliilipll.or8|ialii,47S 

IV^e,  cartliuat,  arriv««  in  Bi^aud  widi  a  l«|a- 
line  oiunlilMioo,  4X1.  Enduavuura  lo  iwiiUalc 
a  pMCtt  beiwtMM  tiia  «iiitwnir  and  Uie  kiug  of 
FnMieB,wHiK»utM0C4«i,44i.  b  rscallud  fraiu 
lite  court  oi'  Gnglaiid  by  |N»p«  Paul  IV.,  469 

Jhriutii^^  it!  adeeti  oa  tlie  prafrsM  oT  ttM  refor- 
waiiou.l^ 

41^^ M,  iu  prtTileiM  abridgod  1^  Perdlaand 
ndi«orilolieiuia7371. 

Prmtmlmmtt,  ibc  derivaUnwof  thw  aaaw.Ca.  Of 
whom  tiiey  oriKtuaUy  conrtettd,  ib.  A  auvon 
•docroe  puUMmd  adaiiMii  Umnh  by  tba  niHitvur, 
SJ7.  TtMy  enler  iato  a  Ivafuu,  84d^  See 
SmsUtatdt.  Batiow  tlwlr  leama,  and  apply  lo 
Fraacis,  kii«  of  FraiMMLand  Henry  VUI.  of 
Euglaiuk  for  proCeCvkMi,  iStf.  Are  aowatly  on- 
«(iuragfxl  by  Fraucia.  lb.  ttacolva  a  aiipidy  of 
■MNiuy  firmtt  HMirv,  M0.  TaniM  of  ibt;  iMMdO- 
caiion  agr«od  lo  bkwMeii  tlMin  and  iIm  am 
firror  at  l^unnubera,  ib.  A«kt  Urn  empemr 
agaiiiM  tbo  Turlca.  lb.  TMr  iiciDCiaUoMa  wiUi 
41m  poptii  ndati¥«  lo  a  fKUMnu  ooundl,  M*. 
Kuiww  Um  l*«fue  of  amailnildit  torpm  ymn, 
•§il.  'J*iM;iuoUv«tferrafiMingb»MiiMUMk|ng 
ol'KranG«a<aiaatUieeiiiiMmr,9ao.  Uafuteio 
Mkoowivd^  tb«  council  wiuuiRiMrd  by  tliu 
fi>peal  Mautua«977.  A  cnuroroiict' beiwwNi 
4beir  prlMclpal  lUviiiei  and  a  dttfiutatioii  of 
«aUioibi,  at  Ratiiboii,  3M.  Ttila  atufisreace 
4kiwrMidoradfruiite»,9iM.895.  Obtain  a  uri- 
vait)  gt»nt  from  « 'harl<t  in  tlieir  lavour,  &6. 
Drlvu  tlM  duke  of  Brumwrick  fmin  liit  d(»- 
■ilnions,  31S.  Ail  ri({orout  «dlcia  agaiiai  (beiu 
«U8|MNMkMi  by  a  rt*co«  of  tlw  die  I  of  B^rw,  MX 
Tliclr  rouiiHMtranoui  tn  FvidiNand  at  tiie  dit*t 
«f  WMrnn,  322.  Tlieir  inflexible  adiMfeiice  to 
tbe  mceM  of  Spirui,  3i3.  Dindaiai  all  con- 
aection  with  the  council  of  Trent,  ib.  Are 
Mren^cnod  by  the  acoeaikm  of  Frederick, 
•lector  iialatine,  38&  Are  alarmed  at  tbe  pni- 
•ceedifii*  of  tiM  eiu|temr,  afe).  The  emtieror 
Jeaituee  witli  tbe  pope  axaiiiat  theni,  335.  Pre- 
jmre  to  reidst  tbe  empemr, 337.  Levy  an  nnny , 
V36.  Tiie  operaiioiw  of  the  army  tliatracted  l^y 
the  Joint  comniandent,  341.  The  amiy  die- 
■eraed.  34a  The  elector  of  daxoay  rWuced. 
am  The  landtrave  deceived  by  treaty,  .mid 
<«Mifiiied,  368.  The  eniperor*e  cruel  treatment 
iOf  bim,  37(K  'Vh9  ImUrim^  a  eyiteni  of  theology 
•i«oininended  by  tlia  eniporor  to  the  diet  at 
Aiipbun,  377.  Are  piii>MlMd  proleetioN  by 
«ho  empemr  at  the  council  of  Trent.  380.  The 
aaiperor  pracneds  riforouffly  afaima  them,  3D4, 
Theii  dHpnties  obtain  a  nafe  conduct  froiu  l lie 
«mper(fr,  but  are  reAmd  by  the  cmineil,  308. 
JIaurtee  ef  Basony  raise*  an  army  in  their 
4aHsc,4M.  Bee  Jif ««r»0e.  Trmryof  Fasnaii, 
414,  Tbe  proteMatlt  ponces  again  unite  to 
«trenfthentlieprotesianlint^mit,445.  R4>ot»«i 
•f  the  diet  of  Autsburv  mi  the  subject  of  "rii- 
fion,  ib  Why  oriciiuilly  avone  to  tba  prm 
ciples  of  toleration,  44S. 


^bW« 
uionutcy  ao  Ui 
ChaUss  v.,  907. 
968.    The  ' 
lhNU,9lll. 
Pra<s«a,  wtum  coMOCssd  kgr  tbe  Tautoaie  apis, 
" ttdlliioaff ^- 


Is  eredsdHuo  a  duichy,  and  Oaalty  iato 
a  kingfilum.  and  enjoyed  by  the  houataifUnp 


adepufHes^ 
les,  beMwe  iIm 


protcstant  ami  catholic  divineSf 
emperor  and  dioi  tbeta,  9Bi.    Tir 
howreadoredimiU«as,l|M,9B&    i 
there  by  ttowempwrotyaas.    Tbe  caihoiic 
bum  of,  aasen  ths  authority  of  the 
Tnmt,  ib.    The  proti<suuas  pweat  a 
rial  agaiaat  Ik  ibb   Tbe  piMoaiaat  ' 
retire,  33ft. 


*«:• 


la  NMakia,  iha  rise  of ,  erpliiMd, 
Tne  diet  atrWorms  called  hy  Ctaartaa  V., 


I  of,  ib.  Acobmn  of 
tin  Utttker,  ibe  raforaier,  196.  Bopnalagai; 
io  BwitaerlMid,  by  Z«laglius,  138  Bhai»  n^ 
Oeniiany,  at  the  arrival  of  Cbaries  V.,  131 
Kertegtioos  ua  thttfrnulHot  of  the  courtof  Boaa 
toward  l^itliar,  134.  Aad  on  Luther's  cat- 
duct,  ib.  laqulnr  iato  the  caastn  whkh  csa 
tribaied  to  Hie  piameaBoi:  135,136.  Obsorva 
tionsaii  the  aoutiflram  of  Alexander  VL  aad 
JuUas  II.,  lit.  Tbe  laanoral  Bv«s  of  tbe 
Rowisb  ciecDT,  Ib.  Tbe  pragMM  of,  fti 
by  cIms  ioveiuloa  of  "^ 

vivaloflaaraiiif, 

of,  in  Gennany,  \SL    Advantagea 
fromtliediQtatNHViuibin,ia&    Its 
hifkvoarofclvyUbenir,9a&  The 
between  tiwfmporor  and  the  pope,  iavoufafcit 
to.;t9B.    The  feat  ipuad  of,  aaiOBg  tbeC 
laaa  piiabes,  936.    Tae  cuatessioQ  of  Ai 
bury  dimwii  ap  by  MelaacUHm,  937. 
which  kdtathatof£iMlud,9l4.  ~ 
It  gave  riar  lo,  945u    Bsa  f 


oa  of  ariotlQC,  MB.  AadttMia- 
ng,  149,143.  The  great  pi  un— 
y,  MB.    Advantagea  derived  ta^ 


rto^and  6'wattalds. 

939.    The  araat  aliaiaikia  occaainaed  by.  1 

the  court  of  Rmdc,  41M.   Comributed  to  ioft- 

Erovc  bath  llw  morals  and  hsamb^  of  iBa 
iNuiali  cbufch,  496. 

tUggimy  itt\^aiied  by  the  Preach,  wbo  are  ta- 
IHilecd  by  the  fovernar  GHiociardlia,itae  biao 
riaM,l&l. 

/Z«aie««crsMc«  fit  grievaacas  diaam  up  by  ttM 
holy  Junta,  the  pankolars  of,  164, 165.  Ba* 
marks  on,  106. 

A«aiTS«,  a  deed  so  called,  signed  by  the  aicb* 
duke  Ferdlnaad  oa  being  alactad  king  of  Bsbs- 
iiiia,9iO. 

kJuggim,  nhmdered  and  barat  by  Barbaroaa.aft 

Hkaiat^  the  Istend  of,  besteged  by  Soljnaaa  tht 
MagniOoent,  139.  Taken  by  him.  ib.  Th« 
island  of  Malta  granted  to  i&e  kn^htBof,tay 
tiieeuipernrCliarias  V.,  lb. 

RidUieu^  cardinal,  his  maarks  oa  De  Reiz^  Ur 
tnry  of  Fiescu's  onnaplracy,  356.    Mhu. 

RmcMt,  the  Proiich  ambassador  at  the  rorle,dN 
motives  of  his  return  to  France,  30QL  Is  la■^ 
dcrcd  in  his  iaamay  back  id  ConatantJnaslik 
by  order  of  the  imperial  fovamor  of  tbt  1ft 
laiieBe,Bi. 

iZesMi,  reflestlaoa  on  the  oonduet  of  the  cp«t«f. 
Kspecttag  the  prseeedlags  againat  Martia  La- 
ther, i:U.  TheeaorWtmitweaniiofibcdmidl 
of  previous  to  the  reforMmrlon,  139.  Venality 
o<  14Ui  How  te  drained  other  onaotriss  ^ 
their  wealth.  14L  Tbedty  sdaed  by  csi«biI 
0>hmna,  and  pope  Clenwyt  YIL  bcslMsd  la 
the  Castle  of  St.  Aaielo,  919,  SIX  Tb"  elV 
taken  by  tbe  imp^rlaflsia,  and  R«*urtoB  kmit 
917.  Is  plundered,  9ia  The  great  ravnlatiea 
in  the  court  of.  d'lriag  the  sixteenth  oentaii, 
4!M.  49.1.    How  affected  bv  the  m^tM  of  La 

thcr,496.  Tliiis|ihlli>fllsfiMi isaiiibliMid 

^.Ib. 


IIVD£X. 
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Mm^iUu^  lent  Iqr  canlto»l  A4rJaii  with  trodi« 
40  i«iitpr<-iM  ilie  iii»urr«cUiiii  iu  btipvia,  K»l. 
Im  loUiMl  by  Utc  liuNiri^viifafi  ib. 

ll«en^,  Friuiciatcu  Sliuii  «le,  ntflorvd  to  hb 
4iilciiy  ut  Uibtiio,  bXr|Niii«  Ailruuj,  liS. 

M^xuiuum^a  Kii»sliui  caiuivei  mommih  tlie  Ta- 
vouiuc  utkirvw  ol'tuiuiu  ISuiyiuau  iIm  Bdaxu^ 
Icutii,  4SI.  I«er  only  (Uiii«liicr  u*arrkd  to 
ftuMAii  u.e  gniiul  vUuer^ib.  Fiticuic*  beiMttf 
Iu  hv  (IvclarMl  a  1  rw  wuutjui  by  Um»  i»uIUui,  4ti26. 
b  I'lM  iitiuy  iiimrrtcd  U)  liliti,  Ui.  IUomIuiii  feoiy- 
Adiiji:iUMW«»i  tlievirtut»ui  liw  WMi  &liisui|iL*a, 
4^4SI».    iliw.a|ilia  HtrauglMl,  4;ta. 

JhuttfN.giaikd  vixier  Ui  8<iiyiiiaji  iliv  .VlogiUflceiit, 
ii  ui..rrH9d  lu  liw  daugiitf  r  by  Iluxauu4^  4S7. 
Siller*  Imo  Uiixalftiia'b  solHm.«  lu  ruiii  tioty 
auui'«  iNiu  lltta»uiplia,Ui.  la «eut wlUi  uu  aniiy 
lo  d«atiroy  liiui,  4:ib).  Drana  tioiytutm  t»  lii« 
■ruiy  by  ifUaa  repuda,  42^  AJL 

S^UmAMOi^  treaty  of,  between  Feidinaiid  of  Ar- 
vaytii,  uikI  bb  nuii-bi-iaw  Pbilim  SO. 

Main  ««,  inbioe  tA\  iienib*  tiie  disailbei«Nl  NeafiQli- 
taibsaKauiMlbeoppiMMuiMMl  Uiv  viceroy  l)i;ii 
Pidni  de  Toledu,  «^  StiticilB  aid  fiwu  Umuy 
11.  Ill'  Pranoe,  wlio  bMiigani  iIm  Turks  tu  iu- 
vadtf  Nai>k«i  lb. 

4W«6rif,  uiknittb  de,  succeeds  Lautnc  in  Uie 
ciiuuuaiid  «M  tiitt  PreucJi  luiuy  bolovv  Noplcst 
888.  Ev.lreslnAvvtwi,  wiierulieiataktsuprl- 
ANier  by  tb«  priaoe  nf  Ormigei  ib.  Ikatray^lUs 
diar^  ill  Piodmout,  900. 

Mmiuerre,  OHiiit «!«,  det'eiids  St.  Dfadcr  agaiitst  the 
«H4ien»r  CbarlM.  3ML  ladoceivud  iulo  a  sur- 
reiMbir  by  Um  cardliuU  Cmiiveik;,  317. 

JaaiM/r,  a  Fleiiiliig,  nindv  cJiaiicvllor  oT  Castile 
IVClu»rl«98,niitli«dvatliofXiaM!MS,lQB.  ilis 
exmrtkiua,  ib. 

JlaMNs,  is  HirtUted,  and  Ita  barteur  dearod  by 
dw  Freuck  la  fkvuur  ita  r«walsbi|i  witb  Ge- 
noa, 237. 

4M9f ,  C'barica,  duke  of,  inarrkai  BeatrU  of  For- 
tuf  al,  vister  to  Uie  eiiiiieror  Clmrlea  V.,  S6U. 
The  cause  of  Frands's  oispbsasiueagniBst  taim, 
IBJ.  His  terrltMi«a-ovor>ruu  4y  ilie  Pffncli 
lroo|is,  ill.  Ueiieva  recovers  its  liberty,  XSS. 
Hitf  viuiatlon  by  tlie  truce  of  Nkse.  between  tlic 
ompefor  and  Francis,  S74.  IsbeslagedatMke, 
by  Uie  Ficiicli  aiid  Turks,  800. 

AsMv,  Emanuel  PhiHbert,  duke  of;  appointed  by 
Philiti  of  S|iain  to  command  bis  army  in  tlie 
Low-Countries,  467.  invests  St.  QuifiHn,  ib. 
Deleats  Candskit  In  an  endeavour  to  Join  the 
iBrriHHi,46d.  But  does  not  lilnd«*r  Mm  from 
altering  tiie  town,  ib.  Defeats  the  consiabk' 
MoutUMirmicy,  and  takes  Mui  prisoner,  468. 
HO.  Is fracioukly  vinited  iu  tliccainp  by  Philip, 
«».  Takes  St.  Qulntin  by  assault,  4;a  As- 
feiais  Mioitmoreiiey  In  nciottotlng  peace  be- 
tween Philip  and  lJeiiry,4i».  Marrkv  Henry's 
aister  Elizabeth,  48H. 

UssMy,  elector  of,  aiiptiintrd  Joint  commander  of 
<l»*army  of  tht*  firoussiaiit  league,  iK-ith  tlie  hind- 
p«\-«*  oi  Hesse,  341.  Their  characters  com- 
fareil.  iti.  CPiiMMM  tlie  tandfrave^s  intentkm 
«f  fSivliir  Imttk*  inilie  einperor^343.  His  clect- 
•ratd  nelxM  bv  Maurice,  3411.  The  army  of  the 
4aMue  dif|M^.  348.    Iteoovefs  Saxony,  34V. 


U  ainiif*^:  liy  Maurice  with  a  nwntiatMni,  lb. 
vmpernr 


•aises 


ail  army  to  defend  lilniseif  i 
ir  Ml.    Is  Irnwhrte  lu  Ms 


Uie 


lb.  t'Imrles  panrs  Uie  RIbe.  381, 319.  Is  ai> 
tacked  by  the  lih|ierintlMs.  30S.  Is  taken  pH- 
WMieraiiii  liarslily  rccelvi'd  by  Uie«ni|«!ror,3KI, 
'Is  OHidemiied  to  death  by  a  onurt  martial,  .164. 
I1i«n*snhrtinnnn  tiie  occasion,  364, 365.  Is  In 
dured  by  retard  to  his  nmiily  m  iiimfnd«*f  his 
«leciorair,  365.  R^Aises  the  emperor's  desire 
«r  IMk  np»>nivhijf  the  Iwttrim.  8TO.  The  rigour 
of  liiM  cf  iiifitif  iiient  increnred,  lb.  Is  carried  by 
«ic  enii»er«ir  Whh  hbii  Into  flie  Netherlands, 
tn.    la  faleaaed  by  Uie  ewfnwroM  Maurice  V 


toUng  anas  against  hln,  hut  chsoaes  to  conil- 
auewiUitlieeui|M;iur,4tj8.  ObtalUN  Ills  libutjr 
flitfef  Ute  .reaty  ui  PakkHU,  414i,  417. 

— —  (itNiiigc,  duk«  of,  ttii  *:iiLiuy  l»  tlw  rcfiir- 
luatiuii,  STii.  His  deaJi  au  S4l\iuiiaijig  ui  the 
reiiiruiRuuu,  ib.  'i'be  piui«aitaitt  lelit^ui  i-stab* 
Ibltid  Uivre  by  Heiuy,  duke  ul,  ib.  Hi  iiry  to 
succvedul  by  liissim3iiaui  ice, ait).  IU* luoiivci 
lor  luM  accenting  to  tlio  k-agut- ot  SiualkaWu,  lb. 
Marcltes  lu  Uie  a«Kis»aiice  of  f  eidiuaud  ia 
Hungary,  ib.  Joins  Uiv  tanjierur  a4iiiun  tha 
FroHMUuilH,  33V.  3t5.    Seu  JktOMrui. 

IMtriUf  ScbttsUan,  a  omiiiiHi.der  ih  Ute  anuyof 
the  pioittrtum  lvalue,  his  vi^oiuis  ctHitii^aice* 
mem  ul  luMtUiii^  MO.  Is  iigudkiuusly  w 
called,  341.  Iscxi*ellfcd  froiu  Au^^kburg  ou  Ibt 
dis|.eision  of  Uie  |MOiesiaiU  muiv,  34H. 

Sc«ci«md,  James  V.oi, iiiari i.  d  Ui  Maiy  of  Guin, 
duclHwa  dowager  ol  Luugueville,  S7ti.  Ueatb 
oi  JauuM  aud  accesskm  ul  his  iulaiil  dsuglucr 
Mary,  307.  Mary  ouMtrtuntrd  lu  tU  daupl.ia  of 
Fiance,  344.  Tue  marriage  ccb-braiul^  437< 
Mary  afsumcs  Hie  title  and  anusoi  Lugland  oa 
the  death  oi  Mary  ol  Eiighuul,  484.  Included 
111  the  in  aty  ol  Cliatcau-Caiubresis,  486.'  A^ 
teratlon  in  Uie  conduct  of  EugUuul  umitrd,  404. 

Sects  iu  religbui,refl«c(ioiis<Mi  Uie  orlghi  ul,94S. 

tieg^vim^  hu  iik'urrM*!tkNi  there,  ou  accouut  of 
Uieir  rapreseutaUve  Turdeslltas  viaiiig  l«ir  Iba 
donative  to  Charles  V.,  1«0l  Is  kHleil  by  lia 
uopulaee,  ib.  The  iusorgcuu  there  defeat 
kouquiUo,  sent  to  suppress  them  by  caidinal 
Adrian,  161.  Sufreadeis  alter  Uie  lauUa  of 
VUlahir,  171. 

StOim  U.  Sultan,  extirpates  the  Mawalukes,  and 
adds  Egypt  and  Syria  to  Ids  empire,  US. 
Coii6kler«;d  as  formidable  lo  the  Lunipaaa 
powers,  ib. 

^/sruHobtaias  of  Cbartes  V.  the  Investiture  of 
MUan,  m.  Porfelis  Um  dutcliy  by  his  iiiu  igvea 
with  Moroui,  190.  Joins  in  a  hiaguu  i^altist 
Charlca  for  Uie  recovery  of  fiUiaiii  9U1I.  la 
forced  lo  surrender  MUan  to  Uie  iju|ieriaiisti^ 
Sll.SIS.  Obtains  again  of  Uie  Miipui  IS  Uie  Ib- 
vesUium  of  Milwi,  SM.  Eiiteis  ioui  a  pi ivaia 
treagr  whli  Prmids,  SSa  Merveilki,  FrmiciB^a 
fovoy,  executed  lor  murder,  850.    ilh«,  962. 

^Minia,  the  inhabitant*  of,  iniidorc  the  amistanca 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  doftaid  them 
agafaist  their  nobles,  4SI.  The  Uiiperial  troapa 
endeavour  tu  enslave  them,  ib.  Regain  poa- 
SBSoiou  of  their  cHy,  4S3.  Repulse  an  attack 
of  the  Germans,  4S6.  Are  beslegHl  by  Uie  mar^ 

Suis  de  Marignmio,  438.  Tl>e  coiimiaii^ 
lonlue  repulses  the  assaults  vigorously,  ilk 
The  town  reduced  by  faniine,  ib.  N  umnera  of 
the  citixens  retire,  and  establish  a  fVoe  govern- 
ment at  Monte  A  kino,  430.  The  reiiiaining 
citirans  o|messed,  ib.  And  flfick  to  Monte  Al- 
cino,  ib.  Is  craiited  by  Uie  emperor  to  his  son 
PliUip,  lb.  Tlie  investiture  given  by  Philip  lo 
Cosmo  dl  Medici,  473. 

Sieotrktuueiu  battle  of,  between  Maurice  of 
Saxony  and  Albert  of  Brandeiiburgh,  494. 

5iMi,  cardinal  of,  Ms  scheme  for  weakenhig  Ae 
French  army  in  Uie  MilansBc.lSSw  Leaves  the 
bnperial  army  to  attend  Uie  condave  ou  tba 
deaUiofLeoX.,lb. 

SSisltslife,  tlie  protestanfs  enter  Into  a  leagoa 
tbereforthelrmtttusl  support,  taa  TliekMot 
renewed  «  a  secKml  meeUng  tliere.  330.  Thc^ 
league  of,  renewed  for  ten  years,  9ft].  .^  maaS- 
festo,  refusing  to  ackiiowkdge  a  council  called 
^  the  pope,  t77.  The  Mng  of  Denmark  Jotaa 
the  leoguei'tTB.  The  princes  of,  protest  agaiiMl 
the  authority  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  ftt 
receMiofthediHatNnr««(berg,3ll.  PublM 
a  manifesto  against  die  pmceedinga  of  tfeo 
council  at  Trent,  397.  Are  alarmed  at  the  pr»> 
eeedings  of  the  emperoTjlb.  A  want  of  uoM^ 
among  the  members,  997, 998.  The  views  eg 
the  elccior  of  Saxony,  aad  iJia  landgntva*  as 
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ftalaod,an.  Appavat  tbe  dietoTlaiMioii 
Cyd<.>pjiiei,333L  riieird4*piMi<»  prutwtagaiiwt 
the  coa.ica  of  Treat,  XH.  Tneir  it<;f»aiiw, 
alarfkidd  M  tbe  emperor's  |inie«eiUiif«  aud  de- 
cUradiitu,  iemve  im:  iliel,  3Jft.  Th-i  t* mpefor 
leifUd*  wiiti  tiM  pope  afaiiMt  tbeni,  Ik.  Fre- 
naro  to  TOdiM  tiM  umperor,  337.  Are  «(iMp- 
poiuted  la  tbeir  appUcadiNi  to  the  Vttfeilaiu 
Sod  d^rt»,3J7, 33(1  AsalMirliti  Henry  VUL 
and  Frand^  3J^  AeKdiblcA  large  army,  Xkt^ 
3JJ.  Are  pilt  under  tHe  boa  of  tJw  empire,  34(1. 
Declare  %rar  a^atoii  tiie  emperor,  lb.  UomUI- 
Ciet  bagu  i  by  dctiertel,  lb.  Tney  recaU  him, 
341.  Toe  elector  oT  Saxony  and  laudirare  of 
UeMe  appointed  joint  oouuuaaJera  of  tiielr 
■  army,  lb.  Ttie  cnaracter*  oi*  ibe  two  com- 
maitdera  compared,  lb.  Tneir  operadona  dis- 
tracted by  this  Joint  command,  3Ji,  343.  Can- 
aonsdtf  tae  einperor'a  camp,  343.  Make  over- 
ture* of  peace  to  ttie  emperor,  347.  Their 
army  disport,  348.  The  ckwtur  of  tf axony  re- 
duced, 3di.  The  landgrave  deceived  and  con- 
llne.l,3de,380.  Their  warilke  storef  ecijced  by 
the  emperor.  :i70.    86e  Mamriee. 

g4lwmam,  Uie  MagnlOcenl,  a«endi  the  Ottoman 
throne,  Ii4.  Enva(iat  Hungary  and  taKe«  Bel- 
grade', 15J.  Take*  the  i«.and  of  Rhodes,  lb. 
Defeats  the  Hungarlana  at  Mnhaex,  ^iV.  His 
successes,  and  the  number  of  priso.iera  he  car- 
ried away,  ib.  Besieges  Vienna,  iCU.  Eaten 
Huu  {ary  again  trith  a  vast  army,  but  Is  forced 
to  retire  by  the  emperor  Charles,  t40,  341. 
Takes  Barbarossa,  the|iirate,  under  his  protcc- 
tion,3>3.  Coiidudss  an  alliance  with  Francis, 
king  of  Prance,  9T8.  Prepares  to  Invade  Na- 
ples, ib.  Protects  Stephen,  king  of  Huncary, 
and  defeats  Ferdinand,  «M,  W.  Seises  Hun- 
gary for  himself,  W7, 2W.  Overruns  Hungary 
avain.  In  fulAlment  of  his  treaty  with  Francis, 
30X  C«tnciudn  a  truce  with  tfie  emperor,  333. 
Loses  Transylvania,  3W.  Ravages  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  419.  423.  Carries  a  mighty  army  Into 
Hungary,  413.  Re-establishes  Isabella  and  her 
son  in  Transylvania,  437.  His  violent  attacli- 
aotit  to  his  concubine  Roxalana,  Ib.  Is  pre- 
vailed on  to  declare  her  a  free  woman.  438. 
Formally  marries  her,  Ib.  Is  rendered  JeakHia 
of  the  virtues  of  bis  son  Mustapha,  by  tiie  arts 
of  Rnxalana,  49%  4^  Ordere  him  to  be 
strangled,  433.  Orders  the  murder  of  Musta- 
pha's  son,  430. 

J^eiN,  the  stats  of,  at  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of 
Arrainn,  30, 100.  Charles,  king  of.  asftires  to 
the  Imperial  crown  on  the  death  of  Maximilian, 
111.  Is  dected  emperor,  116.  Reflections  of 
tlie  Spailards  on  that  event,  lb.  Charles  ap- 
point viceroys,  and  departs  ^r  Germany,  119. 
Insurroctlons  there,  100.  \  view  of  the  fbudal 
system  In,  103.  An  acco<mt  of  the  confederacy 
termed  the  holy  Junta.  103, 163.  Causes  which 
preveitnd  an  union  of  the  mnlocontonts  in  the 
mpfciive  provinces,  174.  The  moderation  nt 
Charles  toward  them  on  his  nrrlval,  Ib.  In- 
stance of  the  hauvbty  spirit  of  the  grandees, 
tDl.  Is  Invaded  by  the  daiphln,  334.  The 
dntninlons  of,  resigned  bv  Charles  to  his  son 
Phillr>,  457.  The  arrival  of  Charles,  aid  his  re- 
ception there,  463.  The  place  of  his  retreat  de- 
scribed, 464.  The  regal  power  In,  how  en- 
larged bv  Charles,  490.  The  forelcn  ncqulsl- 
tlons  added  to,  lb.    See  ^rrag^n,  Cwiite^  Oa- 

'  ttoM.  raUniia^  Otrtsa,  Osraumoda.  and  Molg 
JsnCc. 

§fir68,  diet  of.  Its  prooeedlnss  relative  to  the  re 

formation,  330.    Another  dior  called  ihere  by 

.  the  tmiieror,  915.    Another  diet  at,  311.    Be- 

•  ceM  of.  in  favour  of  the  prntestanta.  313. 

l!pjrt<M«i  cetsnres  of  the  Romish  churcli,  the 
dreadful  edbcts  of,  139. 

§L  Tiigixr,  In  Chmipatne,  Invested  bv  the  em- 
peror, mo.  Ih  ob-alnad  by  the  artUlce  of  car- 
.diaalGranveUe,3l7. 


SC.  Jastw,  flMMMiy  oC;  in 
by  tue  emperor  Cnartot  V.  for  his  retreat 
lus  rcsiguauon,  464.    His  sitnafion  deed 
ib.    Hm  apartiueats,  til. 

5t.Q«uiCis, I  .vested  byihe  SpaoMi  lroopB,aai 
dtnendcd  by  admiral  Coligny,  467,  «&  Daa- 
deiot  defeated  In  an  endeavour  to  join  the  gar 
riaou,  4tfd.  Bui  eaten  the  town,  ib.  lloa»- 
moreney  defeauad  by  the  duke  of  Savoy, -flB^ 
46^    The  towB  taken  by  assault,  471. 

Jftrsui,  Peter,  some  account  of, 437.  Isinfiafd 
with  thecottuoanduf  the  French  anav  i  j  Jta^, 
lb.  Is  defeated  by  the  asanittii  de  Marir 
iiano,438L 

Sm*m,  aa  tnauiTectkm  of  the  peasanis  agaioM 
the  ooMes  there,  905.  They  pubttsh  a  »!!■■ 
rial  of  their  griovanees,  lb.  The  tesuiyeflis 
dispersed^  301  The  protescaat  reUgwa  ss^ 
pressed  there  by  the  cnineior  Chartes  V.,  3M. 

Ss/sIA,  duke  of,  iuvades  Picardy,  pewirates  ah 
must  to  Paris,  but  Is  driven  bock,  lao. 

Ssrrcy,  eari  of,  created  high  admiral  to  the  cflh 
perorCliarles  v..  15d.  Obliged  to  retire  outer 
Picardy  by  the  duke  de  Vemlouae,  l&l,  159. 

Sm€den^  a  summary  view  of  the  revolatioBS  i^ 
d jriog  the  sixteenth  century,  49tf. 

Smiti^i^md^  the  Cantons  o<;  rspnnse  the 


r  whom  added  to  the 


sions  uf  Charles  V.  to  the  imperial  crown,  M3L 
Commencement  o(  the  reformatioa  there  by 
Zuiaglius,  131  The  rsgulatioa  under  which 
they  hireout  their  troops,  154.  The  predpiiaia 
battle,  insisted  on  by  tbeir  troops  under  Laa- 
tree,  lost,  157. 
SfrU^  how  and  by 
empire,  113. 

TWsMs,  raareaehal  de,  governor  of  Calais,  takes 
Dunkirk  by  storm,  47d.  Engages  the  coonl  of 
Egmoat,  and  is  d'^'ated  by  the  accidental  ar- 
rival of  an  Eaglish  squadron  on  the  coast,  fe. 
Is  taken  prisoner,  ib. 

r«rrsMJM,  taken,  and  detaoUshcd  ^Hwan^arar 
ChariesV.,435,49S. 

TWzW,  a  Dominican  mar,hisstenwrn)  eondnel 
in  the  sale  ol'  Indulgones  hi  Germany,  I9S. 
Hto  form  of  absolutioc  and  recommeadailon 
ofUie  virtues  of  Indttlfenoss,  196.  XtU.  Hto 
debauched  course  of  life,  ib.  PuMiilws  Umscb 
against  Luther,  138. 

T*ut0mit  order,  a  character  of,  308.  Conquer 
the  province  of  Prussia,  ib.  Their  graad-mas- 
tur  Albert  made  duke  of  Pntasia,  ib. 

TAsstmes,  the  order  of,  by  whom  toanded,449L 

TkionmlUf  In  Luxembouif ,  taken  by  the  daka 
of  Guise,  477. 

TMrnriM^Oy  an  Insurrectioa  of  the  peasants  there, 
against  the  noMNiy, 806.  The  fanatical  notioM 
InApired  into  them  l>y  T'bnmas  Muneer,  9k 
Their  dlsorderiy  army  'defeated,  907. 

TMfldo,  insurrection  in,  at  the  denartnre  oC 
ChariesV.  (or  Germany,  119. 160.  The  cathe- 
dra oC  «tripned  of  Its  riches  to  nupport  the 
army  of  tlie  holv  Junta,  168.  Pndilla*s  leov 
to,  at  his  execution,  171.  .VsCe.  Is  instigaiad 
to  continue  In  arun  by  PadiUa^'a  wife^  lb.  b 
reduced,  179. 

— -—  Ludovico  de,  nephew  to  Ooamo  dl  Medlit. 
sent  by  his  unde  to  nevstiate  with  PhiUp  D.  m 
Spain,  An-  the  InvesUture  of  Sienna,  4X1 

Don  Pedro  de,  vicerov  of  Naples,  e^ 

presses  the  Neapolitans,  4SL     And  occaskat 
the  Turks  to  ravate  the  coasta  of  Naples,  lb. 

TVi/erotiem.  reflection^  on  the  prosraas  of,  la  Ger* 
manv,  445, 446.  Why  mutually  allowed  among 
the  ancient  Heathens,  446.  How  ttie  primitive 
Christians  became  averse  to,  446,  447. 

TVmsrrt,  Pa'il.  a  Prnnriscan  monk,  athbislwp 
of  Gnlocxa,  Is  made  ceneral  of  the  Hnngnriaa 
armv  a-mlrwt  tlnlvman  the  Masniftceat,  and  la 
d«fea*H  by  hhn.  319 

Tariinnillw^  he  residence  of  qnem  Joanna,  IJha 
confederacy  of  malecontents,  called  the  Holv 
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J«ca,iiaiovt4lMtiMr,Mi.  TkaqoMitakM 

tiMMlnr  tiM  Coa4^  ii  ilMO»  1S7. 
IWriMOlMr,  «M  or  tiM  NprtMBUtivei  of  B«fo- 

Tia,  killed  Iqr  tlMpopalM*  fl>r  voctng  Uie  4lpo»- 

tiv  K»gl>artai  V^  M  Uw  Oomi  — emMod  In 

OalkUiiao. 
TVmuflvM^  teiumBdwadto  Feidfaiaad,  kiag 

of  the  BooMiiM,  byqnean  iMbdla,  308. 

dulMofitt^k  out  or  Pkacdlr,  180. 
TVmii,  tbe  ooiuidl  oi;  ■nmnioiindi  311.   Pro- 


romodLlbw  Again MBunoaedtatt.  iaopened, 
398.  Tbe  eouncU,  on  fumoiin  of  tn  infection 
In  tlM  citji  ie  tramlated  tn  Bolo|na,  37S,  373. 
HeiiiT  IL  of  France  procean  agauit  tlM  cotin- 
cU,  3M  Tiie  eoundl  hreaka  up  on  tbe  ap- 
proach of  Maorlce  of  flaioay.  4m.  Hlwnrical 
lemarka  on  tbia  council,  4001  Cbaraetais  of 
ita  hiatoriana,  lb. 

canllnal  oCf  aent  by  the  emperor  Cbarlea 

y.  10  conclude  an  alliance  witb  tbe  pope,  331 
Tbe  nature  oTtbia  treaty,  335w 

7\mw,  tbe  meana  or  ita  cooling  under  tbe  power 
of  Barbaroiia,  traced,  SS3.  Tbe  emperor  and 
ocber  Cbrlitlan  powera  unite  lo  expel  Barbar 
roMa,andreBtoreMuler^aaoen,9S».  lataken 


by  tbe  emperor,  990,  J 
',  and  bli  treaty 


Muley-Uaaoen  ru- 
atT  witb  Cbarlea,  SS7. 
Tte«e«iy,a  reriew  ortba  atate  o^  dnriag  tbe  alz- 


ratmeUt  u  faMunreeHon  tn.  117.    TTbe 


BoMea  relbae  to 
tbe  kbif  ia  preaeat. 


^-^lii: 


the  Oonea,  except 
Cbarlea  autborlaea 


tbe  people  to  continiieli'trmiLib.  Tbay  expel 
PoMca,  ft    Aaaodate  under  tbe  '~ 


1  appofau  tben  dwn  maglatratea,  ib. 
Pon  Diego  de  Mendnra,  ^     "* 


potated  regent,  on  tbe  depaitnro  oT  Cbarlea  lor 

Germany,  119.  Tbe  OermanaJa  reftiae  to  lay 

ma,  ITS.    Delbat  tbe  noUea  in 

l17S,173l  Are  aft  leogtb  routed 

—    Tbe  modera- 

nrgenta  on  bia 

•rriTal,174. 

rairaKMtft,  dutcboaaoC  Sm  Dimmd PtitUrg, 

VMuitUd,  tbe  llrK  pnbUc  entry  of  Cbarlea  V.  to 

Tbe  Inbahitanta  rlae,  bum 

* ^  1«L 


h9  tbe  Cond*  di  MeiUo,  173. 
tfioa  of  GbarlCB  toward  tbe 


dty. 


!*•  bouaa,  and  Ibitliy  tbe  town,  lOL 

Jera  aftar  tbe  batde  or  y malar,  and  dla- 

aoluHon  or  tbe  boly  Junta,  17L 

FaaiMllM,  treabr  ol;  between  Cbailai  V.  and 
Henry  u.  or  rianoe,  4ff7, 458. 

TiiMlMM,  duke  oi;  bia  plan  or  operaikaa  in  op- 
poalng  tbe  progrem  or  tbe  invaaion  or  Picardy, 
fcyi^iiryVIIL,I9&  Obttgeabim  to  retire.  UB. 

TeniM,  tbe  republic  ofl  IncUne  In  fkronr  of  tbe 
pretenriooa  oTFrancH  L  or  France,  to  tbe  im- 
perial crown,  113.  Tbelrvlewaandappieben- 
iloaB  on  tbe  approacbing  raptaro  between  tbe 
emperor  CbartBaV.  and  Frandik  190.  ijeacuea 
with  tbe  emperor  agalnat  Franca,  ITS.  Aflnal 
acoonuaodatlon  between,  and  tbe  emperor, 
934.  BeAtaaa  to  enter  Into  tbe  league  or  tbe 
ItadanStatea,  formed  by  tbe  emperor,  919.  A 
larlew  or  tbe  atate  or  that  republic  during  tbe 
rfsteeMbcentnrT,  «7, 488. 

rwifaa,  tbe  condaant  ortbe  count  orLavagno, 
encouragea  bim  in  bia  acbeme  or  orerturaing 
tbe  govmmant  or  Genoa,  3S9.  !■  protected  1^ 
Francia  on  tbe  ruin  or  tbat  eoneplracy,  33& 

rifllmlli,  tbe  Freneb  governor  or  Meb,  deu 
fttber  Leonard*B  conmrncy  to  betray  tbe  dnr 
«>tbelmperiallala,44L    Kxeeutea  tbe  coaiph 


riMUM^  bmieged  by  Sultan  SolymaB  tbe  Mag- 

F££?%tileoi;becwe«i  PadlDaaad  tbeOond4 

deHaro,lTO. 
FBUiM,  martuia  de,  Ma  iptrlted  reply  to  tbe  rt- 
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queat  or  tbe  emperor  to  lodge  Bon  boa  Id  bia 

palace,  901. 
C/Eh^fOTermnent  ortbatdiy  TtobmHy  almr- 

ed,  and  Ita  refiumed  mininerB  canied  awigr  la 

cbataia.  by  tbe  emperor  Cbadea  V~  380. 
Uniud  Kriaeea    f  tbe  Meiberlanda,  n  brief 

view  of  tbeir  revolt  agalnat  tbe  domiakw  of 

Spain,  4M. 
ITrHiM,  reeiored  by  pope  Adrian  to  Fraooeaoo 

MarUdiRove^  175. 

WMtm^  air  Jobn.  Jobia  tbe  emnerar  Cbarlea  V 
at  toe  alege  ofLandreey,  ^vh  a  body  of  £ng 
liah  troopa,  300. 

Wtur^  tbe  method  of  caryfaig  on,  bi  Europe,  bow- 
improved  at  tbia  period  tmat  tbe  practioe  of 
earlier  agea,  lai.  General  leflecttona  on  t »« 
viciaBitudMor,488. 

Wmrthurg^  Martin  Luther  concealed  tben  by  tbe 
elector  or  Saxony,  148. 

WnOm^rtk^  tord,  governor  or  Calala,  rearon 
atratea  in  vain  witb  tbe  £ngttHi  privy-council 
10  provide  ror  ita  aecurity.  474,  4T3.  la  at- 
tacked by  tbe  duka  or  Gulae,  and  forced  to 
capitulate,  475. 

FFittMi^tyy,  faiveated  by  tbe  emperor  Obnilea  V. 
and  deteded  Iqr  SybOla  or  Clevfla,  wire  to  tbe 
elector  or  Saxony.  383, 384. 

ffoUtf^  canUnal,  hto  rim,  character,  and  intu- 
ence  over  Henry  VUL  or  England,  199.  Re- 
ceivea  a  penrion  ftom  Francia  L  or  France,  lb 
and  from  tbe  emperor  Cbarlea  V.,  lb.  De- 
tached fhmi  tbe  French  bitereit  by  tbe  latter, 
193.  Inclinea  Henry  to  Join  tbe  emperor 
agalnat  Francia,  147, 148L  Sent  1^  Henry  to 
CiOaia,  to  negotiate  an  accommodation  be- 
tween tbe  emperor  and  Franda,  151.  Haaanin- 


terview  witb  Cliarlea  at  Brnge^  a 
a  league  with  bbn  on  tbe  partor  Henry,  acabM 
France,  159L  MedJtatearevenge  agalnat  Cbarlea 
on  bis  aeoond  dlaappolntmentof  tbe  papacy  by 
tbe  election  of  Clement  VIL,  170.  ObtabMof 
Clement  a  iMatine  commirnkm  in  England 
for  life,  lb.  Negotiatee  a  leagaa  with  Franda 
agalnat  tbe  emperor.  99L 
ir<miu,  a  diet  called  tbero  by  Cbarlea  y.  ta  cheek 
the  prqgrem  of  the  reformera,  194.  Froceed- 
iaga  oCl41  MarUn  Luther  cited  befon  it, 
lb.  Reftiaea  to  retract  bia  opiniona,  145.  An 
edictpubllahed  agalnat  bbn,  14S.    Diet  at, 

IFarfraOtr/,  Ulric,  duke  of,  why  expelled  bia 
dominlona,  990.  Becoveia  bia  donunlona  by 
the  aaaiatanoe  or  Franda,  king  oT  France,  and 
reodvee  the  protertant  religion,  lb. 

ryal,  dr  Thomaa,  raiam  an  Inaurrectloa  in  Kent 
agalnat  queen  Mary  or  England,  on  account 
"  -  •  ^  match,  433.    Ia  aubdued  and 


of  the  Spanlib 
punliiMd,ib. 


XtaMMt.  arebhidiop  or  Toledo,  adberm  to  Fer- 
dinand or  Arragon,  in  bia  olapute  with  tbe 
archduke  Philip  eoncernint  the  regency  of 
Caatile,  09.  Eapouam  FenUoand's  claim  to 
the  regency  or  Caatile  on  Philip's  death,  98. 
Conquers  Oran,  and  other  plaoea  hi  Barbery, 
for  the  crown  of  Castile,  97.  Appointed  regent 
of  Castile,  by  Ferdinand's  wdL  nntU  the  ar- 
rival of  Cfharlea  V.  in  Spain,  100.  His  risft 
and  character,  ibw    Admits  tbe  dalm  to  tbe 


regemnr  of  Cardinal  Adrian,  aent  with  tbat 
comroimioo  by  Charles,  and  exeeutea  it  Jointly 
wlthbbu.l01.  Takes  tbe  bObnt  Don  Ferdi- 
nand to  Madrid,  under  bia  own  eye,  lb.  Pro- 
curea  Cbarlea,  who  aasumed  tbe  regal  title,  to 
be  acknowledged  by  tbe  CaatWan  noMBly, 
101, 109.  Schemea  to  extend  tbe  regal  pra- 
ngativa,  109.  Depreesea  the  noUl^,  lb. 
Preea  tbe  king  from  bia  feudal  Umitttlont, 
and  estabWsbea  a  regal  army  to  cheek  the 
barona,ia9,Ua.  Suppraasea  a  mutiny,  beaded 
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IMIiwnd  10  hto  noMflB,  ik  H\m  prailML 
|lfeatkiiioftlitnyaMe.ibk  HliboldMmi 
oTMirMlboritytotbediMoaMiiiediioMei,  UH. 
OOmt  ifcctlim  to  tte  ragMiBy  EHMlBMi  at 
tbt  iMrtftkiB  of  tilt  FlemWi  ooortlttii,  ib. 
VMalm  tut  wumrtmr  mummmemi,  iK  Demi 
John  d'AlbnTf  InTMkm  of  NftTvmlOB. 
nmmuum  ■»  tkec«tliith«%6iMpiram- 
filaiia,  whkta  be  ■trangtbeof,  Ik  Tbe  troopi 
HOI  by  him  anlait  BartMrotM  deftiMd,«id 
biie(|tealmKroBth«toec«kM,  ib.  AImmA 


Bol  by  him  aniait  B«i 
iiie(|teaimKfoBtli«t4 
ittooamfdMiorih* 


•kli  on  bit  jowaqno  »MI  Churite  M  Mi 
rtrai,  119.    BImlmmrct 


defend  ToiMllH,  ftir  tbbho^wMi,  wkW 


^ftirtbbholyjM 
ii  foraed  br  tlMCoi^*  ii  Hbvo,  Wr. 
-       -  '••Tb  * 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


OF  THB 


AMERICAN  PUBIilSHERS. 


Thb  design  of  preparing  an  edition  of  Robertson's  Charles  V.  for 
the  toe  of  Schools,  may  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  work ;  and  who  may  consequently  regard  it  as  merely 
the  history  of  one  reign  in  a  particiUar  portion  of  the  civilized  irorUL 
But  it  should  not  be  so  regarded.  It  b,  in  fact,  a  complete  key  to  the 
History  of  Modem  Europe ;  and,  whether  we  consider  the  import- 
ance of  the  events  recorded,  the  characters  delineated,  the  political 
principles  developed  in  it,  or  the  judicious  arrangement  and  fascinating 
style  of  the  narrative,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  work  admirably  fitted 
to  interest  and  improve  young  persons  in  the  study  of  hbtory. 

The  length  of  the  work  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  objection  to 
Its  use  in  schools.  Many  judicious  instructors  who  have  already 
used  it  in  their  seminaries,  have  found  that  it  interests  the  pupil 
much  more  than  Uic  short  narratives  ordinarily  used  as  school 
histories.  So  small  a  portion  of  time  is  usually  devoted  to  this 
study,  at  school,  that  little  more  can  be  done,  than  to  inspire  such  a 
taste  for  the  reading  of  history,  as  will  ensure  a  sufficient  degree  of  at- 
tention to  it  in  afler  life.  This  will  be  more  easily  effiscted  by  present- 
ing the  pupil  with  a  standard  woHl  of  history,  in  which  the  narrative  is 
si^ciently  detailed  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  characters  and  events, 
and  the  style  is  unexceptionable,  as  a  model;  than  by  having  recourse 
to  some  compend,  in  which  half  a  page,  and  sometimes  half  a  line 
suffices  for  the  most  distinguished  men;  and  in  which  the  rapidity  of 
the  narrative  forbids  any  attempt  to  develop  political  principles,  or  to 
display  the  graces  of  ffiie  writing.  We  deem  this  a  sufficient  reason 
for  offering  the  entire  work  for  the  use  of  schodls  instead  of  suffering 
it  to  be  mutilated  or  abridged. 

The  ^  Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Students,**  which  are  ap- 
pended to  the  {Nresent  edition,  have  been  prepared  by  an  instructer  for 
the  use  of  his  own  pupils.  They  are  intended  to  direct  attention  to  the 
leading  events  and  principles  of  the  history;  and  although  by  no 
means  minute,  they  are  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  answered  witlMmt  a 
careful  perusal  of  die  entire  text 


llVESTIOirS 

FOB  nu 

EXAMINATION    OP   STUDENTS 

m 

BOBBBTBQNV  HnrTQET  OP  fiHAlif.^  y. 


S.  B.-Thi, 


VIEW  or  TBM  PROORSM  OF  lOCIBTT  III 
BUROPK. 


BsenoN  L— Vt«w  (ftk%Progrea» 
Munft,withr$$peet  to  Interior 


WhBt  tra  tbe  two  great  retolatknwwliich 
hBTo  Itappened  tn  tlie  poUtleal  strnte  and  man- 
oen  of  toe  Eoropean  nadoosl— Wbat  sort  of 
people  did  the  annleB  of  Rome  flnd  in  tbe  eoan- 
triee  north  of  the  Alpel— Was  the  conqueat  of 
theoe  eonntriea  eaaiiyeiActedl— Waa  Boiope 
laid  waato  tai  the  atnigglel— Did  the  Romana 
attempt  to  eMUse  the  eonqoered  nations  ?~ 
Were  they  aocoeasfU  T— Waa  the  state  of  the 
conquered  natlona  ftToorable  to  the  hnprore- 
mentorthamindl 

P««e8. 
Was  it  ftroorablo  to  Ubeity  and  eneny  of 
eharaeter  amoof  the  people  r— Was  the  Boman 
ennpire  ealeolated  to  endure  T— Would  It  hare 
IhUen  to  pieceo  without  any  inrasion  ftom 
abrcNKl  I— what  taiTasion  hastened  its  down- 
ihllT— Whence  came  the  inradinc  hordes  of 
barbarians?  Were  these  countries  supposed  to 
be  Tery  popnloos  7— Were  they  so  in  reality  t~ 
Were  these  bartwriana  valiant  and  hardyt— 
What  flrst  Indnced  their  inroada  on  the  ein- 
ptret 

P««e«. 
Had  the  aneient  martial  apirit  of  the  Roman 
iUio  degenerated  under  the  emperors  7— 
"was  the  present  character  of  their  armieat 

Page  10 
Were  the  bartariana  better  aoMierBf-^Bow 


oetred  a  portion  of  land  in  a  oooqiured  oooo 
ftom  hia  leader,  what  did  he  UndUmaetf  to « 
—Did  thia  military  senrioe  exempt  him  ftom 


it 
aU 


What 


many  ceatuiies  were  occupied  in  the 
IIUl  of  the  Roman  emphef— Was  this  erent 
attended  with  great  deraatatlon  of  Urea  and 
pcoperty  7 

Pli«ell. 
What  ehaBfesaflbid  eridenee  of  this  ?— What 
was  the  state  of  Burope  at  the  dose  of  the  0th 
asBtory  1— On  such  changea  be  eOboted  with- 
o«t  nearly  CKlMOtaiating  tte  peopteT 

Tie  Fntdal  Sf/oUm, 
Did  the  CMhs  and  Vandals  eomiQer  for  them- 
slTeauidfTidQaUy,  or  ibr  despotic  IsBilen? 

Pago  19. 

What  new  species  of  gorenuuent  did  the  di- 
▼iaion  of  pioiMiiy  awMmg  the  cuuquerora  intro- 
duoef— Did  the  Andal  aystem  prerail  in 


Mwg<iom  of  Europe!— When  a 
-^  " j^jj^ 

•,  wh 

—  thia  military  senrice  exempt 

other  burdens  and  lazes?— Was  it  „»„ 

hoiRHiraNe?— Who  had  the  largest  ponloaor 
*^jT:y***  Vfommm  shared  iiext?-Did  the 
chief  oAcera  alao  have  their  «W«i"y^ntw  and 

retainen?— Waa  a  (budal  kingdom  a  ~'" 

or  a  dyU  institutioQ?— Waatha  ft«d 
eObcttre  againat  Iteeign  iuTaaloQl 


pflUpy 


Page  18. 

Was  tt  equallyeflbctiye  in  pfeaarring  intOM. 
tranquillity }— Was  this  soon  apparant  ?— Waa 
the  aristocratic  portion  of  the  goyemment  fliat 
turbulent?— What  did  the  erown-vaaaala  de- 
mand of  the  kinga  ?— What  beeame  heraditaiT  * 
—What  power  in  dvll  maitera  did  the  onMro- 
?— Whati      


towards  each,  other  and  the  kings?— What  la 
the  origin  of  the  baronial  castles  ?— How  kng 
did  this  st^  of  things  laati— How  ware  IbwIgB 
n  eooductod  then  ? 


P««el4. 


Did  CharlenuupM  restore  thb  royal  power  In 
any  degree  ?— Did  bis  suceeesors  maintain  It  Y— 
What  waa  the  efibctof  thIsstateofthiQiien 
the  progress  of  the  mind  and  of  aoaiety?^-OB 
the  arts  and  literature  %-On  the  dersT  1- 


the  Ohriatlan  religion  I 


ithederfTi— On 


Pigel«. 


What  aorerdgna  eadeaToured  to  <Knwlthe 

irkneaa  of  these  agea  ?— flow  aoeeeasAulf  1^ 

Id  the  Ttttues  of  barbarooa  natioQa  prevail  Jn 

the  dark  agea?— Did  these  disorders  of  tSe 

fbudal  ayatem  work  out  their  own  cure? 

TkMCru»tdu» 
Page  16. 
What  were  the  crusadea?— Why  waa  the 
Holy  Land  reverenced  ?— Why  vidted  by  p&- 
grim8?-^What  opinion  augmented  the  numnr 
of  pilgrims %— At  what  period?— Why  did  the 
callpha  enoourage  pilgrima?— Wheo  did  the 
Turks  cooqnor  fi^nia?— What  was  the  efltet  of 
this  conqiiiDSt?~Where  is  Syiia?— Whwa  is 
PileallneV-What  eccledaatic  flrstpreaehed 
the  crusadea?— At  what  oonndla?— With  wiMt 
aoccaaa  ?— Describe  the  eflhetaof  his  preaetaiBg 

Page  17. 
peradnaMsomed  the  badge  oTthe 


Croaa?— How  kng  did  the  phrenav' 
What  eoontiiaa  win  at  flm  cfmqwnd  f^Wlw 


WllBQ 


QUESTIONS. 


T— Were  the  eonqoeals  easily  preserred  t— 
were  tbe  Chrutians  dnreu  oat  of  Asia ! 

^fflKU  tfftkt  OruMmiea  en  Maimert. 
DM  benellu  flow  ftom  the  cnnadee  f— What 
fonie  did  the  onuadera  take  from  Knrope  to 
FaleMine?— What  was  thea  the  conditioD  of 
Ooostantinoplel— Wtere  ia  CoiwtUflDoiflel— 
or  what  empire  ia  it  the  capital  I— What  waa 
tlw  ataie  of  lumnera  in  Aaia  oompared  with  that 
InBoropeT 

Pa«eI8. 
What  traita  were  exhibited  hr  SalaAn  and 
Ihaotber  Mahometan  leaden?— What  eflbct  did 
« tte  retuni  of  the  craaadera  hate  on  the  eoorta 
■ad  maimera  of  Europe  \ 

How  did  the  cnu«dlD|  barooa  raiae  money 
for  their  ezpeditiona  T— Who  bought  their  es- 
Catea?— What  became  of  the  fleft  of  Uiooe  who 
Jted  without  heira;— How  did  the  aboeoce  of 
Jtto  baroiia  ftiTour  public  tranqaOUtvT— How 
J^  theae  clrcumatancea  increaae  toe  royal 
power  t 

Ji^ects  t^the  Cnuadta  on  Commerce, 

Pacen. 

- .  "Vhat  caTiacd  the  )ater  cmsadera  td  go  to  Iht- 
Jeaiine  by  water  ?-«Where  did  Oiey  embark !— 
l¥here  are  Venice,  Piaa,  and  G^noal— What 
other  trade  did  theae  cities  drive  with  them!-* 
What  advantages  did  thepe  Italian  eitlea  gain 
^feNPeby  ?— How  did  they  nin  by  tbp  aelsaie  of 
JSjnstaniinople?— What  benefit  Waa  finally 
jai^ured  to  theae  eitlea  by  all  theaa  commercial 
advantages  gained  in  the  noly  wars  ? 

Origin  iifCorporaUCkie», 
.,' Into  what  had  the  fijodal  ayatem  dbgene- 
yited ;— Who  ^ere  the  oppreaeora  ?— Were  the 
Oppressions  confined  to  the  country  ? 

WliAt  pg^Iita  of  iha  p<<aplc  yirv-jn.  tsliqo  a  way  T 
— Wbai  rttk-q  Umi  smigtit  cfnaiwipaLicni  rnmi 
jyiu  Of  ipnatmi'Hi  T — Tu  fraA  eoificrQCfl  vt^Tt  Ihcy 
'aftlijoctt— WijHti  did  I  ho  J  becinto  ^oitrJiip  i'ot 
CNxwru  J-^ow  dul  t)h-y  obtain  ImfnunUlBa  ' — 
'^BowiJiil  \X\v  rru4aidi»  oi^  tkirm  1 — Wiiai  cauntiy 
'net  I  roll«ivis1  ihu  (,'!iaiii|ilti  of  Italy  T—  ^^7lllt 
jjftinc*-  T— What  wcfv  ttic  |jtiTile«M  be  (rn^utnd 

Who  imitdtod  tt]«  \Xn^  eiajtnpb  T 

Page  21. 
,  Why  ?— In  how  long  time  waa  aerr^tnde  abo- 
JifhedT— What  other  countries  fbllowed  (he 
example  ?~ What  eflboa  resulted  on  govem- 
inent  and  mannera  ?— -Was  the  chahge  ftvoor- 
able  to  liberty  and  the  security  of  property  T— 
Bow  were  the  nobles  affbcted  by  theae  changea  ? 
—How  did  they  allbct  the  crown?— How  had 
Jht  king  before  obtained  aoldi^  and  Ainds  ?— 
^Tb  whom  might  hp  now  look  for  them  ^— How 
\i^  the  establishment  of  civic  communities 
^dllbot    industry,    commerce,  populaiion,   and 

iNigefi. 
^i.lftow  (fid  hiey  aflbct  Qie  a&niniatration'of 
justice  1 

llkpreM&aivm  of  the  Citiee  m  Ike  Ltgiatilhtre, 

When  the  inhabtanta  of  eHiea  had  acquired 

«#Braauai.npeedmD  and  municipal  Jifria^on. 

-:irhat  did  they  next  obtain  T— Under  tbe  leadai 

.jnatsm,  wbM  ^nwa  oeoeaaary  in  order  to  the 

*•■■       '-t  of  a  tax »— To  what  privilege  did 


thialead  in  tbe  baroDi^coaita?— Of  wtam  was 
tbe  supreme  aaaerobly  of  each  nalkm  eompowwd  ^ 
— On  whom  did  the  towna  dqiend  fin-  protect 
lion  7— Were  they  represented  originally  In  chn 

Zreme  aaaembly  7— When  they  became  earp»> 
bodiea,  what  right  did  they  acquire  ?— Bow 
did  they  gain  this  right  ?-4n  what  kingriw  did 
they  Aral  acquire  Ous  right  >— Under  wnat  king, 
and   in   what   year?— Who  annunoned   tto 


burghen  to  attend  parliament,  and  for  wtaai 
■articular  purpose?— What  king  of  France  in- 
oorporaie  ttmna  ima 
the  stataa-general,  and  fin*  what  poi 


particular  purpose 
trodnoed  tba  4epi 


what  year  4ttd  ths  imperial  cities  of 
make  good  their  preienaiona  to  a  aapanis 
tnHiB^T 

Pagett. 
What  ^IfM  ad  the  aofluiahlnn  of  fhia  ilghi 
have  on  die  Ibrm  and  genina  ofgoveinaMntT— 
-  *  '    What  ponion  of 


What  checks  did  it  Aimish  t 

the  community  were  the  greatest  gainen  by  k ; 

SsumdjporiSii  y  Che  Scr/^  iM  tka  Oomlfy. 

Wbatorderof  the  community  next  b^anta 
reeover  liberty ;— What  was  the  oooditien  oflla 
great  body  of  tb«  fMople  during  the  rigour  of  ths 
feudal  aysi« 311  — ss  Mil  waa  neccaaary  Ibr  thi 
enfhmchiac  ru~  it!  -ij  n  3^«rf  who  waa  attacfacil  is 
thesod?— W^  u^L  1.0 1  edition  of  domestic  slavva 
better? — Hqw  d'i  i>t<^  1 1 1  idtntionof rommanitipa 
benefit  tbeiiit'  cou  ii  r^  r«rft  ?— What  roenanfta 
|Irst  soqghi  to  roidti  Uieir  wrtiHnij|Hiir>n  gene- 
ral, and  wliea  I 

l*ageft4. 
Who  ftllWed  th^r  exampl^  ii^  Fiance  ?— la 
what  other  couutxiee  was  slavery  abolished  f— 
Describe  the  effects  of  this  change. 

Rtform  m  f*e  A4miiuetntwn  ^Jta^ee. 

How  waa  Juatioa  ^iHllniiilared  mder  the 
feudal  ayatem?— How  .wenedmea  generally 
punished  ?— What  was  tbe'eflBcf  allhiiB  state  of 
things  on  society  t 

PhgetJ 

What  waa  tbe  first  at^  ldv^^i^  cutaibJ^ibSQg 
an  equal  adp)iniatration<irjus4]ec  —  Virurit  vbas 
ideu  arose  fbe  practice  of  prtvaic  wariiw  fb^ ' 
—How  were  theae  wan  c^uiluurbed  I 

PhgeW. 
Waa  thia  praetioe  at  last  rerognlaed  and  r»> 
gulated  by  law  ?— How  did  ic  aflbec  the  aa- 
tbovity  of  the  kinvT— whut  f^npanr  ftdtStiuA 

it  ArstT^Wiitu  did  Lii- .- jck:i::4dacf  domrdadflo 
to  it?— At  wM  AeaiHHiA^liij  (bt  y'ancceed ia aio- 
pendini^  it  ^— How  dkil  %hv  rhorch  regard  ^ 
practicr  WtiAi  eJlH^  did  ihe  remooatraaoe 
and  protijL^jiiorih'  i^f  Lhf-  liLxg;  nodtbecburebyn^ 
dujce?— l|ow  L:ii^'  did  it  !^ii«i.n  In  Ftance^li 
what  i&  tlic  Aiul  aboilLMwi  U4  it  aifnbnted? 

Pag*aT. 
What  was  tbe  ne^t  atep  towards  'the  iiioo> 
dnction  of  regular  government  ? — How  are  aa- 
portant'tranincllona  conolnded  in  etTSbaad  edaa. 
trieaS^-How  among  a  mde  and  iUHeiaiepee- 
pleT^WhallooonTonlenoea  remited  Qoatbe 
uae  of  verbal  oQptncta^—Wba»  expfdkaciiai 
reaorted  to  where  a  peraon  waa  acvaad  of  a 
crime,  where  tbe  Act  waa  bat  dear  aad  aola- 
rioual— Waa  thiajprivUefa  abua^?— fbn^did 
they  try  to  atr^ngtSen  the  eflect  oftbe  oaik}* 
Was  this  eflbctua)  ?— How  was  the  crinuri 
then  required  to  atrengtUen  his  own  oa(k^ 
What  were  these  aaaistants  caliedt 

Page«B. 
How  did  this  succeed  ?-' What  WMdMr  !■! 


QincsTioifs. 


fttS 


! 
wera  moiC  uudoos  to  r»> 


.MMDim«iaiy  ik0feoJMikMa«f«7^1IVkj| 

.■n»«iiniNrtyimit  iMOil-WlMUais 
«r  eoDtrovcniM.WBre  dMUad  hf  itf— Bojvr 
ooiM  women  and  ebUdnn  be  mads  amenable 
to  Ut— Were  Judges  aianpCad  fkom  U?— What 
"    ^ii.<KithocMMft«riwtlea)- 

Wba  iBUBiattt-^WhatMnyi 
—How  liur}-*«^atJKiiiiB  aezl 
Whatofder  of 
tiinitf 

Pwefl. 
Bow  lata  waa  ir  Jiaed  l^Wkn^UifJiiHffmnd 
.  tta  aboUtion  I^-WhaLaoeoeededT— How  did  tike 
CbaDge-aflbeltho  iMDiMM,or  tha  peqpla! 

Afft^fnm  ik»  Barms, 
.What  WM  tbe  nest  aiep  towarda  tbangnkr 
adminiatiation  of  testioeV- How  4kr  did  the 
baitme  claim  Juriedictloal— Was  this  pecoUar 
to  the  feudal  ayatonl—How  ia  ita  origin  ao- 
eowted  fbrT-<How  did  the  JudgeaoomiMMata 
thamaelTea  Ibr  the  iwponaibUitv  and  caiea  oT 
theofleel— What  advantafaa  did  the  oohlea 
.dariv^  ftom  thia  inivUege  I 

FagaSS* 

Towhatatatediditredaoe  eaeh  kingdom  t— 

Bow  did  it  allh:t  the  public  tranquillity  ?— How 

did  It  aflbct  the  king's  posper^— Whatrawdy 

4idiimj. apt^y  at  first? 

Fagots. 
What  next  t— What  kind  of  appeala  at  flist  t 
—What  next  ^-Hswwaa  this  regarded  by  the 
.haionaT— Howdidthe  kioga  aetihenWUow 
.«d  they  at  last  preraU? 

71s  C^Mon  Lap. 
Page  34. 

What  is  the  canon,  law  N-ConsMerM  aa  a 
noUtlcal  instrument,  what  were  its  eflbetsT— 
Considered  as  a  code  oT  laws  respecting  rights 
and  property,  what  were  lie  eflbcta  t— Was  the 
system  ofcanon  law  awl  the  practiee  of  its  coons 
weU  arranged  and  eqniuble^Did  ita  exampto 
muribttte  to  the  alwlUion  of  the  ftodal  abuses } 

TV  Roman  Imp, 
PageSS. 
Were  the  Boman  laws  abeliahed  by  the 
Gothic  nattonaf— Why  were  tliey  not  adapted 
ita  their  use  f-^When  were  ths  Paadeds  of  Jua> 
«MaDreea««red  and  atalred}-*  What  use  waa 
rnadoof  thsm?-NWhst  waa  ths  eflbet  of  their 
study  and  Me  T— What  Is  Ihs  most  honoorahle 
palhaiinintaabathawMataf  oCaoeiatyl 

Page  aft. 
What  now  profeesioB  now  sprung  Intoro* 
.Mto1->Whatwas  the  eflbelorthajariadliitkn 
iMd  aawtiiefithaharauaf 

•CWMfry. 

t  llsal  dffiliMd  aud  paHahsd 

it^»What.w«iita.prefcssedobieitl— 

«Md«B  knightaofeUualry  T-dklter 

■  iwduaJiir^ihat  udwoMwa  did 


on  the  coodHt-aT  jwar  T-  -On  the  Intar 
eoorae  of  aodetir  I^  What  are  the  three  oiraam 

...^ which  diaiinguiah  modem  from  an«l«iit 

manoera  I^To  what  are  theT  to  be  attributed  ? 
■Duriog  what  oeatnriea  dra  chiTabry  ehiofly 
|iretailt-*Were  iti  eilbcu  apparent  ia  the  1^ 
centniy  ^-i▲od  now  f 


Pageaa. 

How  did  the  natkna  wh^  oooouered  the  Bo- 
.jsns  renrd  their  literature  r— what  waa  the 
stale  of  Burape  with  rsipict  v>  Ihsmam  and 
aeienoe  after  thia  pooqosstY— In  whst  eantufy 
did  the  first  symnloma  of  Awahsntog  appear  W- 
What  wiaa  theehmMTiar  iteeaiiy  eOteta  in 
adenoe  ?— In  theology  t 


I!ai»a9. 


Eunpof—lB  what  l^mage 


of  the  UuMBagea«f 

ibasksoatbe 

ted  & 


aoleuoea  written?—*^ 

nesrly^awakaued  ndrit  aC  iajuiiy  naaadity  ? 

Commtrcs. 
What  werelhe  eflbcta  of  oommeroe  09 ao 
detyf 

PWe#0. 
What,  ted^  beea  the.  elate  ^arBumpa  uritn 
flsflpeet  to  ibreiga  inlerooune  prorkwe  to  te 
.cnasaifesT-*What  new  anler  of  dllaena  anse 
with  the  reviyal  of  caauneresr-'With  what 
parte  of  the  world  did  the  Italian  dtlea  open  a 
trade  T—During  what  oenturiea  waa  the  com- 
msrce  of  Bunme  atanoat  entirely  eoodaeied  by 
isl-^WhalY        •    ^  "  ^ 


ths  Italians  I— ¥ 

called  7— Were  they  satahHshwl  in  other  aoun- 

trisabeaidsa  Italy  t 

Page  41. 

In  what  other  part  of  Europe  waa  a  meffcan 

tUoaaaodatioo  fttmadf--What  waa  It  ixDedt 

-^Whai  waa  their  prioeipal depot)— What  waa 

thoaflbct  of  oommsree  in  FlaBdanT— Inwhat 

Kt  of  Burope  ia  Flandsref-^'AVhat  Bngliah 
g  first  attamptwd  to  render  that  oointry  a 
commercial  one  7— By  what  meana^— What  is 
the  preaent  rank  of  England  in  that  reapectt 

n«e4i. 
What  are  tlM  aalnral  eflbetaof  1  ^ 
natkwal  preaperity  and  KfiMOBeut? 

BacTion  TL—Yhw  9f  tk»Progr4$9  (^  Soeuti/ 
taJBMroiM  MfUkrtsptct  to  Ot  Command  ff 
the  National  Fonea  ngmtiU  in  firtitn 
Optrationa. 
What  ia  neteassry  to  call  fbrth  the  whole 

atrengthof  anatioo  ibrthaopsralionaofwar? 

..4»Te  eftamplea.-.4}onkl  eMher  of  thesa  madea 

be  applied  in  Burape  at  ttei^peutaig^  the  Ifith 

oentwyT^Why  nott 

Paga4S. 

Wha|  was  the  state  of  the  royal  flnaneeaT— 
Of  their  armieal— In  what  deaerlptiOQ  of  aol- 
dievs  lies  the  proper  ttamflh  of  aa  annyt^ 
What  dtaidniahed  the  ftme  of  the  Boanan  ar- 
miea  to  later  ttapea  ?— Of  what  were  the  amriaa 
of  Buiope  chiefly  ooBDpoaed  to  the  iSth  and  Mlh 
eentaileaT— Was  ths  balaneaof  power  belwaso 


Paga44. 
Were  the  palitks  of  thai 
I  with  eaeh4 


ather  thaB?-*Baw  iMf 

hare  diey  now  been  »o7— Did  the  ether^kM 
of  Europe  tske  sny  Inlsrest  to  ths  onamla  of 
Fransaand  Bpato?-^Or of  the  Mtoiiiilttig 
oTBpatot 


616 


QUEflmONS. 


!■  wtat  oeatmrf  Ad  the  prlaeM  teqaira  a 
maw  perfect  conuMad  of  UwnatioDalftreet— 
In  what  raiffn  did  tbe  baUnee  of  power  beeome 
■  Mbjeet  orttteotioo  and  the  fbaadatioa  of  all 
the  operattaMoT  tKnAga  pollej?— What  event 
Ant  ooeaaoned  an  alteratkm  inlhe  airanfBOMOt 
eraflUzeinBwoaeV-By  whoeedeith  wai  (Ua 
orminiwd  T— what  wap  the  oooeeqiMBoe  to 
WMoe! 

Pife46w 
.  What  other  dm— iianii  inefeaied  the  paw- 
eraoTPnaeel— What  klnf  of  nance  Ant  kept 
a  ataadinf  anar  l-'How  large  ?— Who  were  to 
cAoeral— What  caved  the  diaaee  af  earaby 
MdarMoorf 

P««e47. 
Howdid  the  we  oTa  etandUwamiyattotthe 
Bobtoa  f— Sow  the  royal  powerT— Did  the  other 

raor£anpe  AiUow  the  esample  of  Flranee 
tar  ataading  analeel— What 

FJraneeT 

P««e48. 
Beeidea  fitaMlehtng  a  atandlag  annr.  what 
odMT  new  act  of  rmralprarofatire  did  Cnarlee 
vn.  tentnre  upon !— what  waa  the  ood8»- 
oMiiee  or  tale  aooeeaa  ia  thia  r— Who  aaceeeded 
Uhartea  vn.  t— What  waa  hie  character  Y— How 
did  he  treat  the  noMee?—WlM>  were  Uaconll- 


1  the  power  or  the  nobiea  la 


I 

PBge49. 
Whal  new  laeroenaiiea  did  he  ennnloy  in  hia 
army?— How  did  he  raiae  money  Ibr  hiaez- 
aciMeat— How  did  he  manage  the  great  aaaem- 
hUeewhograated  aoboidiea ?— What  additioaa 
did  ha  Biake  to  hia  territoiiaa  ? 

Pate  50. 
What  waa  the  general  character  or  hia  go- 
vernment I—Ofhia  IbrelgB  polloy  ?— What  other 
prioee  taittaied  hia  example !'— Openly  or  eo- 
vertty  ?— Br  what  maana  ibd  he  aeek  to  hnm- 
Ue  dM  nobleel— WUh  what  aneoeaal— What 
other  moaareha  IbUtfWad  Chaxlea^  eianqaef 

Page  51. 
What  waa  the  flrat  event  which  called  (brth 
the  new  eaerglea  or  the  Ungdoma  of  Europe  ?— 
When  did  CAiariea  the  Bold  die  f->  How  might 
Looia  XI.  have  profited  by  tbia  event?— How 
eqold  taebooome  allied  16  the  hooae  of  Bur- 
candy  ?-^What  waa  thoobtjeet  of  marrying  the 
DaaphiatoBfary? 

PageSS. 
What  meaanredid  Louie  adapt?— What  waa 
hiecondactinproaeontingit?— Whomdid  Bfary 
many?— What  prince  even^mdly  profited  by 
thia  ?— What  waa  the  next  event  of  oonaeqoenoe 
in  the  15th  century  ?— What  waa  the  character 
ofcamrlea  vm.?— Of  the  nobiUty  under  him? 

FageSS. 

Who  engaged  Charlea  vm.  in  hia  Ilaliaa  ex- 
^tion  ?— What  crown  did  Charlea  lay  dalm 
to  in  Italy?— How  did  he  acquire  a  claim ?— 
Had  Lome  XL  proaeeuied  the  dafan?— What 


did  Charlee  give  up  to  Fardioand  and  Maximi- 
lian ?— What  waa  the  nuadMr  of  hia  troopa? 
—What  waa  then  the  atate  of  Italy?— Of 
Italian  warfhre?— Upon  what  did  they  rely  fbr 
talbty?— What  dtiee  aamadered  to  Ohartea? 
— What  tflihctdid  it  have  on  one  king  of  Napka  ? 

Far)M. 
.And  aaother?— What  vraa  the  reaah  of 
C^nlat^  taivaaion  ?— How  did  theltaUana  aaek 


What  did  Charlea  then 

bar  or  BMB  vfete  ODpoaed  la  himi— What  them 

eaaaed  ?— What  did  the  pdacaa  aad  atiK— ■ 

of  Italy  laara  fhrni  thla^  What  waa  the  ab- 

toet  oOteir  poiley  thraafh  «ha  Uih 

Waa  thia  poUcy  conflBad  to  them? 

Page  5ft. 

What  eflbot  did  thia  Italian  ^nr  have  as  the 

mflliary  ftaea  and  opantiona  crBampe  ?— What 

Uad  ot  troopa  were  generally  employed?— 

lot  ifid  the  eavloymam  of  the  Swim 


iW  anidlaia have?— What othi  i  imwiia liBhM4 


Page  50. 

How  did  thaSpaaiaidi  hnptavaapoa  kT- 
What  coaatry  eveataally  fhmiahed  the  beat 
inlhatry  ?— What  kind  of  tzoopa  haa  evtr  aiaea 
fbrmed  the  principal  atrength  of  arnrieaf— What 
other  aawfbct  mdthe  naClonaofBaRiaakan 
ftnm  the  Itallm  war%— How  did  Charlea  VIIL 
ralae  naoaey  for  the  Italiaa  expeditioD  ?— What 
hitereat  did  he  nay  theGeaoeoe?— Wfaatwaa 
the  oliiJeot  or  the  leagne  of  Gambny  f 

Page  57. 
What  waa  ita  motive?— ¥rho  pw^eOad  it?- 
Whoanited  in  it?— What  waa  the  raaalt  cfthi 
battle  of  QhiarraddadaJ- How  vreia  the  Veae- 
tiaaa  allbcted  by  their  iU-lbrtane  ?— What  waa 
theeUbctofaocceaBonthaconftd  ~  " 
did  the  Vanetlana  then  proceed? 

Page  58. 
*  What  did  Julina  IL  next  attamat?^ 
aided  him?— How  did  he  aaeeeed?— What 
vraa  the  eflbct  of  iheaa  ItaUaa  wan  oe  the 
diadplina  and  activity  of  mOitary  teoete  £« 
ropei 

SacnoallL- V&warchePpttMBfOmcCEraaMB 
qf^ikeprindpal  Siate$  m  Europe,  at  tktetm 
meneeutemt  ^tkt  ItthCmtttrf. 

Page  91. 
What  waa  the  atate  or  Italy  at  Ae  opaatam 
of  the  lOih  century?— What  moaardiy  cuaM 
there  ?— What  repnhlica  ?— What  oOier  gofera 


TkePope9. 

Which  vfaa  the  Arat  oftheae  puwua  la  dig 

nity  ?— In  what  part  of  Italy  are  the  pope^  do 

roiniona  ?— What  waa  the  origin  of  tma  govern 

moot?— Waa  ita  power  oonllnad  to  apUtaal 


Page  60. 
What  Vfaa  vranting  to  landar  their  doartaim 
unlverml  ?— What  were  the  fattaraal  aoarBsi 
orvreakneaa  in  the  pope^*dominioaa?— Aw 
md  the  Ronnn  barooa  act  in  the  19th  eaaiaiy' 
How  did  oertahi  or  the  popea  aafbr  by  thia  eea 
duct? 

PagefiL 
Where  did  the  papaa  reaide  during  70  yeev  flf 
the  14th  century  ?— How  did  the  people  caadatt 
at  that  period  ?— Who  vraa  their  leader  ?—Wkat 
oflloe  md  he  take?— Did  thia  ayaton  laa?— 
What  pope  maiorad  ttM  papal  power?— Wha 
after  hmi  added  eonqueata  to  their  domiaiaaa? 
—What  vraa  tho  character  or  the  iwflnaieartmi 
policy  or  the  popea  ?— or  their  eivtt  poUcy  ? 


Of  th<ir  dlploamcy  ?— What  aort  of  aoMan 
did  they  employ  ?— Did  they  eneoaragataMnaT 
imppoveaientV-Wbat  waa  the  eObel  of  their 
apiritaBl  authority  CO  the  pdnoea  afBanpa) 


<iXnE8TIOK8. 


«n 


PkfB6S. 


After  the  pipal  sm  what  eountiy  %im  moat 
coonactad  wltli  tlM  laal  oTBiuopa  V-Wbere  ia 
Venice  7— What  waa  the  chanetar  of  Um  Ve- 
netian inalitiitiooa  with remeet  to  the  noblea? 
>~The  people  ?— What  did  the  eflbctiTe  force  of 
Venice  oooalat  oH— What  were  the  condoitleri  ? 
>-What  waa  the  chief  object  ofthetr  leaderal— 
Who  were  the  provedttori  f— Waa  the  eonati- 
totion  of  the  Veoeitan  alalia  fhronrable  to  fo- 
relfn  cooqaeatf— What  gate  them  power  and 


PageM> 

What  waa  the  chBraetar  of  Veniaa  aa  a  com- 
mercial nation? 

Flormue, 

Where  ia  Florence  t—Deaeiibe  the  eonatitn- 
Uon  of  Florence?— What  waa  ita  commeicial 
character  t— What  (hmily  acquired  the  neateat 
ahara  of  wealth  and  power  among  themt— 
What  waa  the  political  ataie  of  Florence  in  the 
J5th  century.— What  did  the  military  force  of 
Florence  ooiMiat  of  t 

Where  ia  Napleal— Had  the  fondal  govam- 
ment  aobaiated  in  Napleal 

Page  09. 

What  drevnalaneeadlmtailahed  the  power  of 
their  prinoeaf— What  was  one  chief  eanae  of 
7  eonaneat  of  Napka  by  Chariea  vm.  of 
?— WDonanned  the  throne  of  Naplea  in 


Ftencef— ^ 

IIMT— Whom  did  thepopea  aapport  aa  the  le- 
ghimaleaoTereign!— What  ^aa  thereanltl— 
Whoae  brother  waa  Charlea,  eoimtof  Aqkml 
— By  what aotof iiriaattcedid ha anUy thafoaie 
of  hia  eooqoeat  of  Naplea  T— Whom  did  Oonra- 
dtai  appoint  aa  hie  heir?— What  hooaea  then  con- 
tended  for  the  crownof  Naplea}— Which hooae 


itf 


Page  M> 


Did  thahonae  of Anioa  reUnoniah  their  daim  ? 
—To  what  king  of  nance  did  the  heir  of  that 
hooae  beoneath  it  1— Who  proeecnted  tha  daim 
by  tnTading  and  cononerlng  Naplaa?— Did  lie 
keep  poaaeaaion  I— What  prbce  of  Aracon  anc- 
ceeded  to  it  I— What  monarehaeombinea  againat 
him?— Did  they  agree  in  ditiding  the  kingdom 
when  they  had  conquered  it?— What  great  Spa- 
nish commander  expelled  the  French  and  ac- 
quired the  Unadom  for  Fisrdlnand  of Aragonl- 
To  whom  did  be  tranamit  It  ? 

jrOoii. 
Where  ia  Blllan  I— What  waa  the  moat  dia- 
tinguiahed  fomUy  in  Milan  t—Whicbparty  in 
the  Italian  foctkaM  did  ha  fhToor  I— what  waa 


the  name  of  the  oppoaite  party  ?— Ho  w  were  the 
icted  with  the  Unga 


lofFMnoat 


Pag|e«7. 

When  the  hdra  male  of  the  Vlacooti  fomily 

foiled,  to  what  French  duke  did  the  dntcby  of 

mian  deaeend?— What  princea  disputed  hia 

daim?— What  waa  the  wlah  of  the  pfiopU  of 


Wtan  ?— Who  obtained  the  goremmem  of  Bfi- 
Ian?— What  had  been  hia  condition?— What 
waa  the  ftteof  hia  grandaon?— Who  ancceedad 
hfan?— What  king  of  France  dtoputed  the  ttUe 
«r  LodoTieo  the  Moor  ?— With  what  aucoeaa  ?— 
What  waa  the  fote  of  the  Moor?^Who  anc- 
aeeded  after  another  reroluUoo?— What  king 
aTFmnee  diaputed  hia  claim? 


— Wbw  dU  the  Moora  tavade Spain?— Whit 
waa  the  eonaaquenee?— What  beeane  of  the 
Gothic  noUea  who  wtfuld  not  aobmit  to  the 
Mooiiah  govemawm  ?— How  did  they  treat  their 


<mi  ■■■■■■  ««■■*  in  o|ivui  timm 

Ilea  were  fought?— When  u.  .»  „^„.  „« 
Mooiiah  kingdooM  anbmit  to  the  Spanleh  arms? 
What  waa  tte  alaieof  Spain  after  the  expulaioii 
of  thaMooia?— Whattwo  kingdomaaoon  an- 
nesed  the  othere  to  (heir  territortea?— What 
erent  united  theae  two? 

Page  00. 
^  Wen  the  fondal  tantitutiona  pveoeiTed  in 
Spain  notwtthatanding  theMooriab  eonqneat? 
—What  waa  the  atate  of  tha  royal  prBragatire  f 
—Of  the  priTilegea  of  the  nobility  ?—Oftbe  hn- 
muuitieaofthecitiea? 

Page  70. 
What  waa  the  atate  of  the  eonntrr  wUh  le- 
«t  to  inlKnal  tranquUllty  ?— How  did  the  peo- 
of  Catalonia  treat  their  aorereign  John  IL?— 
mmJw  did  the  Gaatilian  noblea  treat  Henry  TV.?^ 
What  oeremoniea  were  need  on  thia  occasion? 
Who  waa  proclaimed  king  in  place  of  Henry  ? 
—In  what  part  of  Spain  le  Aragon  ?— What  waa 
the  form  of  goremmem  in  Aragon?— What 
waa  Ita  real  character  ?— Where  waa  the  actual 
power  Tasted  ?— Of  whom  waa  the  eortea  com 
poaedl 

P««e71. 

What  powen  did  the  eortea  exerdae  ?— How 
often  waa  it  aaaembled?— How  often  after  the 
14lh  cemury?— Could  the  kingdiaadTe  it?— 
How  long  waa  tlie  aeaaion  ?— what  were  the 
powera  of  the  Juatiaa?— To  whom  waa  he  ae- 
eonntable?-What  waa  the  eflbet  of  all  thia  on 
the  Ung'a  power?— What  aort  of  oath  of  alle- 
gianoe  did  the  Juatiaa  take  tai  the  name  of  tha 

PageTS. 
Did  the  conatitQtion  provide  ft»r  the  depoa^ 
tion  of  a  tyrant  ?— What  waa  it  which  pecu- 
liarly attached  the  Aragoneae  to  their  country? 
—In  what  part  of  Spain  ia  GaatUe  ?— To  whom 
waa  tlie  executtre  part  of  the  goremment  com- 
mitted in  Caatile  ?— Was  his  power  unlimited  ? 
—Where  waa  tlie  legistadTe  power  Teated  ?— 
Define  legialatiTe,  executiTe,  JndiciMy,  dec.— Of 
whom  waa  the  eortea  eompoeed?— What  pow- 
era did  they  exarelse?— What  waa  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Oaatflian  noUee?— How  did  thir 
treat  thdrkinga? 

P««e71. 
What  compelled  the  CaatiUan  Uaga  to  grant 
large  terrtterlea  and  pririlegea  to  the  noblea?* 
What  rendered  the  citlea  powarflil?— Were  tha 
Spaniah  dtlea  popukma  and  oommeirdall 

Page  74. 
What  deaeription  of  peraona  did  the  dtiea 
aend  aa  repreaentatiTea  to  the  eortea  ?— Upon 
whom  foil  tlie  burden  of  aupyortiug  the  stand- 
ing armlea  durli^  the Mooneh  wan?— What 
eflbct  did  all  thtahave  u] 
portance  of  the  citiea  fai  S 


Page  06. 
Who  oirartmiMd  tha  Boman  power  taifltaiB? 


upon  tha  power  am 
iSpahi?— Upoathe 
prerogaliTe?— What  aorerdgna  flrat 


itheroval 

aoccoodod 

nding  the  royal  prerogitlTe?— Upon  what 

of  Ua  aul^feeta  did  Ferdinand  flrat  an- 


eroadk?— In  what  manner 


Page  75. 

What  military  orden  exiacad  fai  Spaia?^ 

Whm  waa  thdr  al4aet?-fiow  dldT^^ 


«ie 


(QfUiJBTUIIIB. 


ir^riiMB#« 


bwtt  the  lata  of  yiWcB  in  ipiiftl 
PagtoTO. 
How  4ld  llw  eltiM  In  OMUto  and  AMfWM- 
4«a^wttr«oeauMlili  «  polioof— Wbat  iwwuaa 
4id  the  My  broMMriioodoawreiae  T-^WIwwi- 
alaiJiod  a^ilMl  lUo  kaotHatioii  t-*¥^  <iM  Per- 
«fiandpMffoiiloeit?— ^A^wtiOMthe  obandflr 
oTdMiwbUUyintbo  ff«iniorKOrdiaaadiond«r 
Charloa  V.f— Ofihe  peo|iloofj 


What  wi  ihoiBtoflf  Ibo  wyalTTiiwgMWe 
«Bdor  Ibe  flrat  nee  oT  Fnaoh  noaaretta?^ 
•Wbat  powere  did  the  fenerai  aaaoaBWlM*oCthe 
Mtion  pooaeaa  aader  ftiataoer 


Uie  imperial  dignity  4 
public  proapeif^  aad  tm 
qvairel^or  tlie  GiMlpha  i 


PHiaTT. 

Under  ttie  aoooodfoce  ?— Under  Hugh  Capet  of 
the  Id  caoe  wiMt  ehanfeoiook  plaoe  T>-'Whaaa- 
amned  the  power,  botim  escreieed  by  th»«iaiee- 
general?— wliy  were  the  barooa  oowtllliif  «o 
aoOfOt  foneral  lawe?— Bow  w«re  the  atatea'^e- 
neral  aaoeonbled  ?— What  was  their  mm  km- 
poruutt  office  1— Could  the  other  branehee  of  the 
fovenmwot  in  moat  eaaea  act  withoui  thflaaT 

FigeTS. 
Wbo  aaaonwd  tiie  tegtaktivawthotity  wUA 
bad  been  relinqoisbed  by  the  atatea^—Whon 
Bad  the  legislative  power  fhlien  completely  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  I— Wbat  princes  first  laid 
t«3te«  without  the  eenoorrence  of  the  aWea- 

Sneral  ?— Waa  thia  atM  realatedt-What  waa 
»  oooatitntioa  of  the  kiagdoro  under  tbe  Crat 
race  of  kings  1— Under  the  seeond  ?— Under  the 
turd }— Did  Francis  L  aaaeasUe  the  etataa>ge 
neral  T—What  two  thiaga  rwatned  aa  a  eiwck 
iipon  the  royal  power? 

Page  79. 
What  parliament  had  been  the  sai»reme  court 
oftheUngsl— Howdidlhe  kings  increase  U» 
dignity  %iid  power  ?—aow  did  they  eacert  their 
power  t— WlMte  inienata  hawelhay  niwaya  <h- 
irourod? 


PigeSO. 
What  oountriea  are- at  pteaaot  hMhtdedin 
GetmanyT— Prom  what eeunhry did Ghartea  V. 
dertw  hia  higheat  title  ?>-OTer  what  oountry 
beaidea  Germany  did  Charlwmagne  reign^ 
Did  hla  aucceasors  continue  the  uakw?— In 
which  country  did  hia  auccesaors  best  maintain 
the  royal  power  ?— Whan  did  the  Germane  flrst 
elect  an  ampwufY— Wham  did  they  aleorl— 
What  was  the  chaiaoter  of  hia  sueeeaaon  1— 
What  eeuntrr  didha  eoaquerf— Whntiitia  did 
iMtakeT 

ftga81. 

What  order  «Mastohad  on- the  rayal -power? 
—What  method  did  the  eaqienra  -eajiploy  lo 
eounteract  this  ?— What  waa  the  edbcruf  4Jiia? 
—What  unprecedanled  power  did  the  pope  aa- 
'aume?— What  encoumged  Gregory  vn.  toihte 
act  ?— How  did  ho  berin  hia  quarrel  with  the 
emperor?— How Ar  did  he  hamUe  «be  «mpe- 
vor  ?— What  had  been  the^mpwurt  ohamoter  ? 


rim 

powers  had  thehnpertal  chapdter  ?— What  ocbar 
didtheGanpaaegq^toe  wiaunihie  I 


ngeM. 

What  pniwiiiai  did ihe<  . 
the  ^afinniag  «f  the  Mih  eeatary  }— Waa  ifeeir 
power  commenoorate  with  theae  pmemiana! 
—Bow  did  thia  ineiaignrily  appear?— In  Om 
turbulent  period  of  the  German  htstory.  what 
change toak  place  to  ihemode  of  eiectfaig the 
empeton  ?~-How  many  prineaa  bacaam  elae> 


What  wen  the  aotircea^ifjsaloiiaj  and  i«i- 
ance  in  the  dIJIbreut  paiu  of  the  Gennaaic 
bodv  ?— Wbat  effect  did  thia 
on  the  (bnign  poUey  of  € 

Page  86. 
How  were  Chartea  V.*b  i 
lafM 


In^wiut  pittfcf  Hmspa  iu -TWtay  ^-rfWhai 

vaee  has  Aaquemiy  mmtfttnA  the  -flaBhar. 
paita  of  AaiB?-«Whieh  «f  the  Ihvtar  trihee 
ipok  Owaiaartnaple'to  the  Iftth  oemor;!— 
Whatwaathotbem-andtharaiaw  of^hefarge- 


It?— Wllh>^ 
teaiedl— An  thwvranT 


'PageBl 
TO  what  fhetiona  did  the  cootear  betwom 
Chegory  and  Henry  ciTo  rise?— Which  fttcttoa 
ftnrouied the  pope?— What  dassee  belonged  to 
lt?r>How  did  they  aneeced  ?— What  effect  did 
Iheae  fhetioua  diaturbaaces  hsTO  on  the  German 
-ooaHitallont.-What  uidem  loaa  inba  powavaa 


power  teaiedl— An  thmranT  MMes  In  T^i^ 
keyt-^^DeaeUbe  (the  -tern  ^  geiBiBmim?- 
What  ia.  tha.ipaataal  .dHBOv;  a  — iusrf  emi 


tot 

Pnge87. 
betentfalaheredtlary?— What  ia  the  moat 
odioua  ftatuiB  of  easien  deapotiam?— What 
two  leauainta  tfbetthe  aaHaaCa  pewcrl— What 
etasa  of  treopa  did  Anoiath  reiae?— In  what 
manner?— How  did  Ibe  JwiilaaBriia  uaa  their 
power? 


^lAat  waa  die  cSMunatler  of  the  nltaoa'  Itam 
Mahomet  H.  to  Bolyraan  the  lla«nillr«tt?> 
With  wham  waa  the  latter  comemporvr?— 
What  folbrma  did  Solvman  imradnce?— What 
waa  the  character  of  theTnrkiah  troopainthe 
l«ih  century?— Of  the  Ohriatiaa  Ibroeaof  the 
aame  period? 

BOOK  L 
PhgeW. 
When  and  where  waa  Charlea  V.  bora  !- 
Where  ie  Ghent?— Who  was  his  fttfaer  ?— b 
mother  1— Who  waa  the  ftther  of  FhOip  ibe 
Handaome  ?— Wbo  waa  tbe  mother  of  Pfadip^ 
Who  was  the  fbther  of  Joanna  ?—W2io  waeher 
mother?— TO  whom  had  Mary  of  Daigea^j 
been  contracted?— Bow  waa  ahe  tieeted  iby 
Louis  XI.?— What  did  Lonia  loan  by  ite?— 
Bow  waa  Isabella  raiaed  to  the  thaensef  Gae- 
tile?— Where  is  CaarUe?— What  becaaKof^ei 
niece  Joanna?— Wbat  relatiaB  did  IsabAahsai 
to  Charles  V.  ?-Vowdid  Ferdinaiida 


crown  <^  Aruon  ?— Where  ia  Araoon  W 
was  hia  rdatkm  to  Chaciea  V.?-*%owdid*ht 
aequirp  the  kingdoms  of  Naplea  and  Sdly  ?— 
What  countries  were  diaoovered  and  addea  lo 
the  Spanish  dominiona  by  Colurobos  .<— W^at 
son  bad  Ferdinand  and  tsaMUh  b 
iraat? 


Qtm8iVdN&. 


<««i 


Chftir  j^diney  flmb  VTanden  to  SpttloT— How 
w«n)  tbey  roedTNt  In  Brain  t—HchVWM  Philip 
pliMd'witb  9nint— flow  tftd  Pwdinand  ra- 
furd  TOHp  T—Wlmc  Was  Josnna^  ohtreciw  r 
— 'Wlkon  <hd  Philip  lesre  Spdn  t— H6w  wu 
Acnnn  Effected  by  hid  omertiani  hw  T^VlTben 
M  iAm  rejoin  lierhll8b«ad? 


P««e«l. 


trratyoo  bis 


With  whom  did  PbiUp  iten  ■ 
pmy  to  BruMels  T— Where  IS  Brusseis  ?— Did 
tWdinimd  regard  it  ?— MHio  oominaiided  Ferdi- 
iiind^f  forces  in  ttaly?~When  and  where  did 
finbella  die?— What  was  her  ehaneierl— 
Wbom  did  she  leave  v^Bgent  of  the  Uncdom  of 
Castile?— To  whom  did  she  leave  burthere- 
VeanesoTthe  Indies,  and  the  grand  maMelrships 
of  the  three  tnilftajry  orders  ?— What  oath  did 
Mis  Impose  on  him?— Whom  did  Ferdtramd 
nder  to  be  prodatnied  sovsrettn  of  Castile?— 
what  character  did  he  Asimne  f— Was  bs  popo- 
lar  with  tba  Castiiiana? 

Pigoftl. 
HdWdld  ihe  grandtffis  fegard  him  ?— Sow  did 
Thihi)  regard  I%rdtnand*ii  proceedings  ?— Who 
iras  niM  adviser  ?— Whose  ambassador  vras  Don 
3bhn  Mamiel  ?— What  did  PhiUp's  ambassadors, 
ttsspatehed  ftom  Bntssels  to  Spain  by  Don 
Sbbn'N  adv)c«.  require  Ferdinand  to  do?— MHiat 
intrigue  did  Pterdlnahff*  ambassador  Cooehillos 
tarry  on  whh  Joanna  at  Bnwsels?— WIm  de> 
tspted  this  intrigue?— How  was  C?onchillos 
pojuMdedf— Mow  did  PSUij/s.jsaiasaries  «io- 
ssed  with  the  Castilikn  Abbbs? 

PageM. 
Bdw  Aid  F^rdlnittld  littw  ttlttulpt  'Uf"  set  wide 
the  right  of  I*hllip  and  Joanna  to  the  throne  oT 
pastlle  ?— What  oath  did  be  (hns  violate?— 
How  was  bis  plan  defbated  7— M^Mse  sister 
lid  he  (hen  propose  to  marry  ?— What  great  ob- 
leet  of  Ms  past  lifb  did  he  thtn  relinqoish?— 
what  eflbet  did  this  proposal  of  marriage  by 
Ferdinand  have  on  Philip?— What  terms  did 
flerdinand  aud  Philip' agree  lapon  in  the  treaty 


^  flalamatiai  ?— Where  ii 


ft? 


Page  94. 


'Whatv 


DtdPhHIp  Intend  to  dbserve  tUs  treaty?— 
t  Was  his  d«»lgn  in  making  it?— What  was 

B  first  step  after  conelndhig  it  ?— Whither  was 
■hb  driven  by  a  tempest?- How  long  and  by 
-Whom  detained  there?— Where  did  be  land  in 
Vpain  ?— How  was  he  received  by  Che  nobles  ? 
—What  office  was  PBrdlnand  at  length  com- 
^Ded  to  resign?— What  part  of  Isabellas  be> 
[quest  did  he  retain  ?— How  did  the  two  prineea 
)uipear  at  the  IntertfeW  Whieh  Allovred  the  cm- 
elusion  of  this  ti^eaty  ?— Whither  did  Ferdina..d 
retire  ?— What  was  the  condition  of  queen  Jo- 
anna on  the  aocMsVon  of  her  husband  to  the 
crown  of  CastUeT— What  did  PhUip  wish  the 
eoftes  to  do  with  rdfepectto'Joanna  f 

PageM. 
"bid*  ihBt  consent  ?— Whar'  titles  did  they 
Vrant  to  rfaflip  and  Joarnis  and  their  sou 
diaries?— When  did  PhHip  die?~>At  vHiat 
S«e?— How  long  did  he  reign  d«er  Castile  ?— 
What' was  Jdaana's  condnsf  at  the  death  of  ber 
tesband?— What  Was  her  eooduec  in  relstfcm 
ti  the  gov«nuiient?— What  inverelgns  daimBd 
the  oOee  or  recenc  la  GastUe  ?— IMbie  nfml. 
—Upon  what  did  Ferdinand  fbond  his  claims  f 
—Upon  what  did  llaiindSlin  Iband  his? 

PageW. 
,  rsr^^hon  dUIDoB  JohBTMantMl  dselsre?— 
-  PblUp 


died?— To  whose  Idtetwt  was  the  great cardli 
Ximenof  aiiaehsdI-WheQ  did  MiMndre. 
turn  flmn  Italy  to  Castile?— How  was  hsn 
osived! 

Aifeeirr. 
,  Wbfl  AiHcan  territories  were  now  asquirad 
for  Chariee  (afterward  (hs  eaBperar  Chariea  V.)| 
-^By  whom?— Wlio  dellrayed  the  eapense  of 
the  expedition  ?— What  temioriesdld  FenhuaBid 
acquire  for  bis  grandson  ?— What  sovereign 
was  ezpslied  (him  Navaire?— How  did  l-^rdi- 
nand  regard  his  gnmdson?— Had  Fsrdinsnd 
any  son  by  his  marriaige  with  the  niece  of  Louis 
XU.  ?— Did  this  son  survive  his  fhtber  ?— WboA 
did  Ferdinand  appoint  regimt  of  all  his  king- 
doms unUl  the  arrival  of  Charles  ?— What  other 
dignity  did  he  settle  upon  Prince  FerdiasBd  *- 
What  was  his  aooUve  for  this? 

Plig««8. 

What  altantkn  did  he  make  in  Ids  will  ai 
the  approach  of  death?— When  did  be  die?— 
What  was  Charles's  sge  when  he  received  Ibis 
inheritance?— Where  bad  be  resided ?— What 
princesses  bad- the  ehre  of  flmning  his  early 
youth?— Whom  had  the  FlsmiDgs  appointed 
regent  upon  the  death  of  Thmp,  Cnarias's 
ibther?— fo  wbom  did  Maximilian  intrust 
Chsrles^i  education  7— Who  acted  as  InrecepCtr 
-under  Cbievres !— What  was  Adrian's  profts- 
Bion  ?— His  character  ?-^  What  was  bis  princi- 
pal worit? 

'Plget9. 
Was  Oharles  Ifand  at  Ieartahg?-t>r'wltht 
pursuits  was  bo  fond  ?— To  what  did  Chlisvt^ 
direct  bis  attention  ?— What  effect  did  bis  eaity 
attention  to  aflbira  of  state  have  on  his  cha^%e- 
ter?— What  institutions  bad  continued  tr  Uh- 
sist  in  Spain  tUl  Chhrles^  accession?-  vVhat 
was  the  eoadition  of  the  nobles  ?— The  cities? 
—The  royal  prerogative  ?— What  eVils  had  been 
averted  by  me  eoergetio  govbrmnenr  of  Ferdi 
nandl 

i^lge  1W> 
In  Older  stUI  longer  to  tvert  th«se  evOs, 
whom  did  Ferdinand  appoint  to  the  regency  till 
Cbaries  should  arrive  in  Spain  ?— What  whs 
this  roan's  origin  ?— To  what  order  of  (tiara  did 
be  belong?— what  office  did  his  remned  ranc- 
tiiy  procure  for  him?— To  what  dignity  did 
IsabeUa  raise  him  ?— What  Mnstralned  him  to 
accept  it?— What  wars  his  habits  after  bia  pro- 
motion t— What  were  his  qualities  aa  a  poU- 
tieian? 

IH^IOI. 

^VBat  WM  biB  i||v  who'll  njifwi^tciT  cvprr>t  of 
C4«ul«  r  Wbs^  other  |»rr1jitr  TiJd  fl^Lfn  X^  thr 
Ollli^d  t— How  wqM  tbei*  cTAtirw  mrt)il«ed '— 
Whiitb  fgi^ioed  iht?  Kiii  pOwn'tT  Whert  did 
XkinetiAv  iilsco  ttw  Ujthnl  tim  rvHiumi^l— 
Wljy  f"WhiiHiUedi4  Cbti1e#li»*tJnir  oil  h«r^ 
lug  01"  Funilaaiid*»dMth!— To  wljom  Aui  the 
•H»¥t'reiirril)  brionf  b>  Ibe  taWK  ot  ftpwtii  T— 
WhAi  loHEigii  pniictn  artrtowlLHl^Ml  L:iiarloS' 
US  kiutf  uf  rt>ifliii  ?— pill  XinH!ti«i  irinoniKtrmai 
priviiitiJy  a^iti«l  in -How  did  tbo  iMMMvaTS* 
ceive  Cbvln'A  clstra? 

Thgo  Ms. 
How  J»d  XiTrK-n*^  «itl^  ih*  iinirr—'Waa 
CbarlcH  >1k!H  rn  tutj  wledatJ  iu  i  IteUhjl— In  Ara- 
gon?-'Whnt  tl.nri|cn»  Jld  Xlinn»«i  trnpTtMo 
with  n:i»r3«ct  to  Iha  nobles  "-^^TjaT  wa*  iJie 
oonduci  of  (iw  i)olita«  i£iier  Ft^rduiAud's  ^l^atlit 
—How  nljHi  Xirwne^  rrmwlv  ifA^-  rlow  i.^ns 
supply  the  plsoe  of  a  standing  irmy?->  Who 
providsd  oAosn?-4iow   vrars  ths  pnvmi 


QUESTIONS. 


Wbrt  WW  Ito  pfei«»d6d  dhieol  of  tWj  iiJH- 
mn  Ibroet— Wtat  wm  its  real  obtoetT— DM 
Uw  doMm  perodretliifl}— How  dU  tkey  op- 
Dooetliedaoifn?— DidXlBMMOoboiidoa  ItT— 
mot  WM  tu  ftie  aftor  his  dooth  t— How  did 
XlneiMo  attacli  the  property  of  the  bwoDst— 
WhM  orowo  gtutedld  he  reroke }— Wen  iheoe 
ofgraM  TeloeT-How  did  Xhnenoe  ^ply  the 
wieldi  thoe  reoorered  §at  the  crownf 

Fife  104. 
What  meaavre  did  the  noblea  take  fbr  the 
Mfety  or  their  orderT-What  Doblee  were  Jomed 
to  the  oominiMkmt— How  did  Xiaoeoea  reoeiTe 
them  T— How  did  be  aUenoe  their  roommri?— 
Who  heaidea  the Soaniah ooWUty oppoaedW- 
neneat— How  did  ^eyrefaid  Adrian  I^Waa 
Charlea  infloeoced  by  their  complaliilaJ— 
Whoin  did  he  join  in  the  coniniiaetoD  ornMraocT  T 
—How  did  Ximenea  reeetre  theml— Did  he 
aolftr  them  to  InfloBnce  hie  proceeding?— Did 
the  Spanish  people  and  noblea  fhTOor  Ximenea 
more  than  therlemiahminiaterat 

PageiO». 
What  war  did  Smenee  aopport  in  the  iMvttil 
-With  what  success  1— Where  ia  NaTaixel- 
How  did  he  provide  fer  the  fwuretranonilHty  of 
Navarre  I— What  oastle  waa  eparadl-Wliat 
cood  ellbct  did  Spain  rialiae  ftom  thia  meaaure  T 
llwhat  war  did  Ximenea  aapport  in  the  aontht 
—With  what  anooeaa  ?— Where  are  Algiers  and 
TnniaT-How  did  he  bear  thla  dia™»?- 
What  waa  CMevrea'a  leadinc  P«^ '— Hj^ 
did  thia  operate  to  the  disadvantafeOf  Spain  T— 
Did  the  other  Flemish  ministers  ftllow  CWev- 
fes*8  example  ?— How  did  Ximenea  and  tha  Spa- 
nlal  nation  regafdthifl 

Page  108. 
What  meaaore  did  be  recommend  to  Chariest 
—What  war  had  been  eotaUed  upon  Chmlee 
by  Ferdinand  T— Who  had  been  allied  with  FOr- 
dlnand against  France t-Whv  did  iheHemings 
desire  poaoe'-Who  waa  king  of  France  J— 
Whs*  ambaaaadora  concluded  the  trwtyT- 
Wbat  w^  Ita  princlt»l  conditions  1— Who  was 
Charies  to  marry  t— With  what  dowry  1— How 
waa  the  claim  oithe  heirs  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
dlsDoeed  oT—How  waa  Maximilian  aflbcted  by 
thisiraatyT— Why  did  the  Flemings  oppose 
Charlea^  retom  to  Spain  T 

Page  107. 
Why  did  CUevres  Wiah  to  prevent  an  Inter- 
view betvreen  Chariea  and  Ximenea  t—^ 
kmff  <ttd  Chariea  remain  m  Flandera  after  algn- 
liUE  the  treaty  of  Noyoal-^Who  attended  him 
on  hla  voyage  to  Spain  t— When  and  vrhore  did 
he  land  1— Where  iaAsturias?-How  was  he 
raeetved !— How  waa  Ximenea  occupied  at  (hie 
tJmeT-Wbere  and  by  what  w  ,>»  detained 
when  advancing  to  meet  the  king  1— What  ad- 
vice did  he  give  Charles  in  his  lettert 

PagelOS. 
Why  did  he  deaire  to  meet  the  UngT— Who 
Btevenled  thist— How  wss  the  great  cardinal 
Seated  during  hia  iUneaa  T— How  did  he  bear 
thia?— What  act  of  unkindneaa  by  Chartoi  at 
laat  broke  hia  heart  T— When  did  he  die  ?— How 
long  had  he  been  regent  ?-What  remarkable 
homnir  did  he  receive  ftom  the  peoplet- 
Where  had  Chariea  aummoaed  the  <»rtes  of 
OnUle  temeS?-Where  ia  Valladolid  1-Had 
SyMknowtodgedhim  klngf-How  did  they 
•diuat  hla  and  his  mother's  claims  to  the  crown? 
—What  fkee  gift  did  they  vote! 

PagblOO. 
How  did  Charier  Spaniah  ■atileets  Mon  be- 


gin to  nfirt  hfaD  f^Whaaa  iBflaenee  did  te  SEC 
amlarT— How^dtdChlevrBaandtha  othorR*- 
Qiinga  ahoae  their  inlluenfle  vrith  the  kliif  f— 
How  much  money  did  they  aend  ow  cCapaim 
tn  ten  maotha!— Who  waa  nnminatwr  tolka 
arehbiahoprleof  Taledol— To  what  city  of  Ai»- 
fOB  did  Chariea  repair  to  meet  the  conaa  ct 
that  khigdom?— Whither  did  he  send  his  bio- 
ther  FOrdtaand  ?— What  advantage  raanliai 
fkom  thia  aiepl— Had  the  Aragooeae  ai^Baw- 
ledged  Onriea  aa  king! 

Page  110. 
Whobadaaaembled  thecorteal— WlBl  «t 
he  obtain  from  thia  eortea!— What  i  iidiaii^ 
came  fhrn  France  during  the  sittiDg  oT  tha 
oorieaT— Did  it  auceeed?— From  Aragon  whi- 
ther did  Chariea  proceed  1— How  was  be  re- 
ceived there?— What  measure  did  theCastiUaft 
citiea  reeorito?—CM' what  did  they  cemplahil 
—How  did  Chariea  treat  them  ?— Where  ia  Bm^ 
cetooal— Of  whtt  important  event  dad  Charles 
]_l^lien  ad  Maximihan  dia^ 


Page  111. 


By  wh»  ■vYv.iiHvw  w  «—  ..»i^».^.-w  ^ 
the  tanperial  oOee  been  increased  ?— To  whom 
did  y*«%it»tii«n  wisli  tile  imperial  erovni  lo  he 
given?- Had  he  been  crowned  by  the  pope!— 
W^  were  the  Germans  averse  to  Maxhniliaa^ 


choice  of  a  aaeeeaaorl— How  waa  the  <  , 

removed?— Who  was  Charlea's  rival ?-Oft 
what  did  Chariea  fbund  hia  preteaaiaai  ?— What 
clrcurrMtauce  rendered  Chariea  a  awnUeaai- 
peror  fbr  reaiatlng  the  Turkish  iKmarl 

Patent. 
Who  WM  aultan  at  tUa  tisaeT— What  waa 
tha  sltuatloa  of  hia  easpireS— ABMog  the  candh 
datee  fhr  tha  imperial  ciowb  who  waa  beat 
able  to  tMiat  the  Turicsl— What  other  memm 
beaidea  argument  did  Charles  caulor  In  so- 
porting  his  elahnl— On  whet  did  nandaX 
fonodhis  pretensions  to  the  inpsrial  crovra?— 
Did  he  alao  reaort  to  bribes  snd  threats  ^-How 
were  hia  treaaurea  fn  bribery  traDaoAttadt 

FftgellS. 
How  did  tha  othier  aoverelgBa  of  Sorope  re- 
gard the  pretenaions  of  the  two  ooeipetitoni— 
Did  they  oppoae  the  deaigna  of  Chariea  end 
FranciaJ— Whom  did  the  Swiae  caniane  fcvoar? 
^Whomdid  the  Veoetiana  fhvour?— What  ae- 
Tereign  poeaeaaed  the  greateet  power  over  the 
reapecuve  preteoaiooa  of  the  twocandldaMs!- 
W^  meaaure  did  he  reaort  to!— Why  wbb 
hia  claim  disregarded?— How  did  he  act  after 
own  diaappointment?— What  other  BSftt- 
rn  took  an  intareat  in  the  deeiaion?— Wly 
uHi  LeoX.  regard  the  eonteat  with  deep  taria- 
raat?— What  poaaeaatona  had  Chariea  in  Italy? 
—What  had  Franda?— Did  thia  render  both 
dangerous  nei^boura  to  the  pope?— Which  of 
the  elaimanta  did  he  really  fhvourt 

Page  114. 
What  did  he  aecreUy  adviae  the  Qmm 
eiooton  to  do?— Whom  didLeo  pretend  to *- 
voor  ?— Why  I— Did  Leo%  meaoorea  anceeed  I- 
When  and  where  waa  the  imperial  diet  opeiei? 
—Where  is  FranUbrt?— What  vrks  the  am- 
bsr  of  the  eleoton?— What  ia  the  flrat  priadale 
of  patiiotiem  ambng  the    nwmben  of  the 


,^.»»^  body?— Would  U  have  violaui this 
prinelple  to  elect  Chariea  or  Fknooial— lb 
wham  did  they  oArdwc 


Page  115. 


Did  he  accept  it?— What  reaaon  did  teat 
aicn  (br  thia  step?— How  did  the  Spaniak  m 
bMsadora  oAr  to  reward  hhn  7— Did  ha  aoeept 
it?— WlMt  now  lamateed  te  the  elacMn  la 


QUESTIONS. 


iSl 


Ibf-Whioh  eudMHa  bad  fhe  ■IdMt  ambv 
•idonT— WhMofibr  ^  Am  pop^  muioio  nwke 
CD  CbarieaT 

Fftgelie. 
Wbea  was  tbs  otntiit  deddedt— In  wbote 
AtTourf—Wliat  paper  did  the  etoetom  require 
GharieaPs  ambaaaadota  toalgnl— Did^Charlea 
aonflnn  It  Y— What  iraa  iu  oae?— Where  traa 
C^ariea  when  be  heard  the  newa  of  hia  eleo- 
lloQ?— Wtera  la  Bareetooat— What  tiUa  did 
Oiartea  aaaaaMY— Waa  he  the  llrat  to  do  thiat 
—Were  Che  Spanlardiplaaaed  at  Chaiiea^ele- 


Waa  Charlea  deterred  ftom  aoeepttng  it  by 
their  diaoonteQt?-^Wbat  grant  had  the  pope 
the  clarfy  aoceoB  to 


to  Charlea?— Pid 


Ola?— Did  the  clergy  carry  their  point?— In 
what  city  did  tnmuta  ariae  1— What  ineaaare 
did  the  dtiaeoa  of  Valenoia  reaort  tol— lb  what 
arown  had  the  kingdom  af  Valencia  been  an- 
MOBedl— What  waa  the  capital  dty  of  the  king- 
dom afValeodal— In  what  part  of  Spain  la  Va- 
laneia?— Wbat  waa  the  obieet  of  the  military 
aaaoriition  of  Valencia  f— How  were  the  pea« 
pla  treated  by  the  noMea  ?— tV»  whom  did  the 
■oblea  ^ndy  ibr  leave  tb  atta^  the  people  and 
aunpruaa  the  inanrrection  ?— What  meaaore 
duthe  people  oppoaetothlal— At  what  June- 
mad^  the  deputtien  of  the  people  viait  Charlea  t 

Pagpll& 
Whom  did  Charlea  appdnt  to  hold  the  eor- 
taal— What  did  the  noUaa  then  reaohre  to  dol 
-4ow  did  Charlea  then  decide  the  diapwa  be- 
tween^  the  noMea  and  peopla  of  Valencia  t— 
What  were  the  oonaaqneneea  eftMa  raah  atep  t 
—What  did  the  eltlea  of  Oaadle  reaolw  to  do 
on  hearing  ofCharlaa'a  election?— Did  he  re- 
eatre  their  depntiea?— Wbere  did  ha  annmon 
the  oortea  to  meet?— Where  ia  Conqxialella?— 
In  what  part  of  Spain  iaGaHola?— Fbr  what 
pwpoae  did  Charlea  aommon  the  eortea  to 
meet?— Whefe  are  Toledo  and  ValladoUdT— 
What  did  the  raagiatratea  of  Toledo  do  on  tUa 
oeeaaton  ?— What  ootrage  did  the  people  of  Val- 
ladolid  attempt?— What  dlapoeition  did  the 
eortea  when  aaaembled  at  Gatlala  manUfcat?— 
What  <ity  aent  do  reofeaentaflTea  to  the  eortea? 
—For  what  reaaon  ?— What  did  the  repreaen- 
ido? 


Fageligi 

What  did  the  rapreaemathraa  ftom  Torn, 
Madrid,  and  Cordova  declare?— Where  ia  To- 
ledo?—Salamanca  ?—Toro  ?— Bbdrld  ?— Gordo- 
▼a?— How  did  the  emperor  endeavour  to  in- 
thienci  the  depntleB  to  grant  the  donaHre?- 
Which  party  did  the  noblea  Ihvoar?— Did 
Charlea  gain  their  aobaldy  by  the  indnence  of 
tb«  noblea  ?— How  did  he  reqvttethem?— Whom 
did  ha  appoint  regent  of  Oaatlle?— To  whom 
did  he  nve  the  viceroyalty  of  Aragon?— To 
whom  ttat  of  Valencia?— Wen  thaee  apMlnt^ 
I  popnlar?— From  what  portdld  Charlea 


BOOKa 

What  drcvnatanoea  rendered  Charier  pre- 
Mnea  in  Oeimany  nBoeamry  ? 

Page  ISO. 
What  waa  thecanae  of  the  long-condnoed 
ftvalry  between  Charlea  and  Flnnuia?— How 
were  their  Intareata  oppoaed  with  reapect  to 
Navarre?— Whhreapeot  to  NaDlaa?— MUanJ- 
ody  ?— Whare  iaNapleB?-^ilan !— Bor- 
?— Of  what  kingdom  ia  Borgondy  now 


a  part?— What  aea  la  betwaan  Ni 


raplaa  ai 
iBomaf 


Spain?— Which  way  ia  MUan  ftam 
From  Parfa  ?—W^  waa  Dope  Leo  X  aftaid  of 
having  Pyanda  and  Charlea  engaged  in  a  war* 
—How  did  he  oondnet  towarde  them  t— What 
were  the  viewa  of  the  Venetiaaa?— Which  aova 
reign  did  Leo  really  (hvonr  ? 

PagelSl. 
Which  did  the  VenetiaM  tevoor?— What  aea 
ia  aoutfa  of  VenieaT— What  aovenign  were 
Charlea  and  Franeia  partienlarly  anziona  to 
gain?— Whendid  Henry  vniaacend  the  throne? 
—What  oppoeing  partiea  did  he  onite?— For 
what  were  Henry  and  the  Engliali  nation  par- 
tienlarly amdoiia?— What  vletoriea  did  he  gate 
In  151S?— Of  what  Frenckport  waa  Henry  in 
poaatnaion  ?— Where  ia  Cauia?— Which,  way 
mm  Fkria?— Waa  Henry  aa  well  qualified  1^ 
hia  dlapoaition  aa  by  hia  aitnation  to  pieaaiva 
the  balance  of  power  between  Charlea  and 
Frenda?— Who  waa  Henrys  prime  mlniaterr 

PageiaL 
What  were  hia  origin  and  character?— Waa 
ha  ainoerely  devoted  to  the  intereat  of  hia  maa- 
ter  and  the  nation?— What  waa  hia  chief  ob- 
ject?—How  did  the  atatea  of  Europe  eonrt 
Henry*a  ftiendahip?— Whom  did  Franda  cm- 
ploy  to  fdnhtan?— What  did  he  gain  r~  -  -^ 
by  WoIaey%  interceaaion  ?— How  « 
addraaa  Henry  in  hia  lettera?— What  daima 
had  Charlea  on  Henry  ?— How  did  he  aeek  |» 
aeewe  Wolaey*B  imereat? 

PagelSS. 
Whither  did  Charlea  ateer  on  leaving  Ooron* 
na?— In  what  part  of  Spain  ia  Conmna^— 
Where  did  ha  land?— Whloh  way  la  U  ftmn 
Coranna  to  Dover?— Why  did  be  vlait  Eng 
land?— What  additional  peaaion  did  he  grail 
Wolaey?— Where  waa  Henry  when  Charlea 
landed  hi  England  ?—Whidi  way  ia  Canter- 
bury ftom  London?— Whom  did  he  deapatch 
to  meet  Charlea?— Bow  long  did  Charlea  r»> 
main  in  England  ?— Wbat  did  ha  eflbct  by  hia 
vialt?— How  did  he  completely  gate  Wolaey 
to  hia  Intertet?— Where  did  Henry  pmndae  to 
viait  Charlea?— Where  and  when  did  the  Inter- 
view between  Henry  vm.  and  Franda  L  tako 
plaee?— Where  are  Guianea  and  Aidrea?— 
What  vfaa  the  plain  called?— How  wm  tt» 
ttaneof  thia  vlait  occnpled  ?-iBow  many  daya 
didUlaat? 

FagelM. 
Where  and  when  did  Charlea  and  Henry 
have  an  biterview  after  thia?— What  waa  Ita 


eflbct?— What  propoeat  did  Charlea  make  Ar 
aettlfaig  the  diftrencea  between  himadf  and 
nranoH?— VIHiere  and  whan  waa  Charlea  V. 


S^ 


crowned  emperor  of  Germany  ?— Where  la  Aiz- 
la-Cbapelle?— Wbat  other  monareb  aaoended 
hia  throne  about  the  same  timet— What  five  great 
monarcba  flouriahed  in  the  10th  century?— 
What  waa  the  flrat  act  of  the  emperai*a  adminla- 
tration?— For  what  purpoae  waa  the  diet  to  ba 
?— When  did  Luther  begin  to  pro- 


Page  196. 
What  waa  the  condition  of  the  revenuea<of 
the  Oa|hoUo  churdi  when  Leo-X.  aaoended  the 
throne?— How  did  he  provide  a  fbnd  fbr  the 
aiQiply  of  hia  extravagant  aehemea  ?~Explate 
the  nature  of  indnlgenoes?— When  and  by  whom 


were  they  invented  1— For  what  punioae  i 
thmr  at  flrat  intended?— Fbr  what  did  JuUu 
and  Leo  X  grant  UMm?— To  whom  waa  the 
right  of  promulgating  indulfeneea  to  Ger- 
many granted  ?— Whom  did  Albeit  >lacior  of 
Mentt  employ? 


m. 


QUSSTIONa. 


Hsw  did  ttay  alnue  UM<imntt«-What  was 
thb  olfcei  afiUM  condnct-oa  tbe  p«bUe  senti- 
nMntf— WlMn  was  Luther  barul— In  wbat 

KorBuTopelsfivumy  ?— WImi  ercait  ouned 
to  batene  an  Anguarinian  Ihar  I 

Page  197. 

From  what  book  dM  he  derlre  hia  new  theo- 
iMtcal  oplniona  I^-Of  what  aniTeraity  was  he  ap- 
pSnied  proftaaor?— By  what  prinooT— Againat 
what  practice  of  the  ch  vch  of  Bonie  did  he  Aral 
praach  ?— How  waa  his  praaehlof  rseaived  .'— 
Vd  what  prelate  did  he  Am  complain  of  the 
aale  of  iodulgwacea?— With  what  socoeaa}— 
What  waa  hia  next  atapY—In  publishing  the 
Ibeses^did  ha  acknowledge  iha  authonty  oTtha 
church?— WeifB  hia  theaea  answered ?— Why 
did  not  the  Augustiniaos  oppoae  Luther  1 
P^g»l^. 

Why  did  not  the  elector  of  Saxony  oppoaa 
hijn}— What  priests  opposed  Luther  T— which 
aide  did  the  people  Ihvour  T 
rage  IW. 

Bow  did  Leo  X.  regaid  tl|e  contrinreray  at 
t|iis  time !— What  was  Leo  at  length  induced 
to  do  by  the  enemies  of  Luther  7— Did  Luther 
obey  the  svpunoost— Where  did  he  Mrisb  to  be 
tried?— What  did  the  prolbssors  of  Wittemburg 


ud  UiB  elector  request  of  the  pope?— Whom 
Ad  the  pdpe  appoint  to  hear  and  determine  tha 
cauae  ?— Where  did  Luther  meet  him  1 
l*acB  130. 
In  their  diapute  to  what  did  Ci^jetan  appeal  T 
«-Xi>  »^hat  did  kiothsr  ?— ^i^hen  Luther  had  con- 
futed the  eardkiaL  how  waa  ha  treated  by  himi 
~Was  be  intimidated  by  hia  threata  ?— What 
dAd  Lwthsr^  flrienda  persuade  him  to  do?— 
What  eurioua  appeal  did  he  publish  before  hia 
departure  flom  Auasburg  ?— Where  is  Augs- 
biuv  ?— T»  whom  did  Caietan  a|H>eal  Ibf  the  pn- 
Vishmant  ofLufterf— Why  did  the  t 


B  elector  pro- 


Bage  131. 
WlMinanlnnoadid  the  Judgas  at  Bome  ftlnd- 
Mta  agamat  Luther  1— What  diapoaitioQ  did  Lu- 
mm  maniftNt  in  hia  dangerooa  situation  ?— To 
whom  did  Lather  awaai  (htm  the  poptf a  aen- 
MDcaY— What  did  the  pope  require  of  all  Chria- 
I  in  hia  built— Ind  it  prodnea  mneh  ef- 


feict  1— What  prevented  the  conaequaneea  of  the 
pope^i  bull  flmm  being  injurioup^^. Luther?, 
Fagel3S. 
Whan  did  Maximilian  diet— Hiow  wai^Lu^ 
tl^r'a  firiend,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  now  enabled 
to  protea  hmi?— Why  waa  Leo  afhdd  to  ex- 
oommimicateLvther?- How  long  did  this  aua- 
l^anaion  of  hoatilitiea  laat  t— What  was  the  aub- 
Ject  of  the  public  diapntatioo  between  Luther 
and  Ec<Hua  at.  Leipaic  ?— Whem  ia  Leipoic?- 
Itow  did  t^e dispute  terminate?— In.what  other 
counti^  were  inidulgencea  onpgaed  f— ^ybo  led 
U)ere(0Rnersin8witzerland1— What  i^iivai^ 
iliUes  4eclar^  against  them? 

Phgaiaa. 

When  waa  the  b«U  ag^inat  Luther  finally 
monounoed ?— What  were  ita  terms?— Uow 
wiaa  it  received?— Waa  Luther  intimidated  by 
It !— How  did  he  proceed  ?— What  act  of  reta- 
liation did  he  perfbfrm  at  Wittemburg  ?— Where 
ia  Wittemburs  T— How  did  be  JustUy  the  action  ? 
—When  Chanea  arrived  in  Germany  had  apy 
ffince  embraced  Luther's  ^pinion^  ? 
PagalH 

_Badtha  poaaaaaioBa  and  wiiil«»8  of  tbeCa- 
fhohe-atargv  been  Invadedt-What  ^«aa  the 


atata  of  tha  pnbUe  aaatiiMiA  in  GnmsBy  W 
How  were  LiUher.  Bb^uctlbon   vaA  others  ^% 


seminating  th^  opinions  ?— During  th«oe  t . 

actions,  bow  had  the  court  of  Rome  c<HidurtedT 
—How  might  Leo  have  prevented  the  nUaam 
tion  ftom  laUog  place  at  that  peiiod  ^ 

Page  135. 
Did  Lather  Intend  the  refbrmatxni  whea  1l« 
first  opposed  Tetx«l  ?— How  waa  he  led  imo  HI 
—What  was  the  flhal  result  of  hk  studies  and 
inquiriea  ?— Was  it  this  gradual  progress  wtaick 
led  him  to  final  success  ?— Were  his  foilovren 
conducted  as  gradually  in  their  mquineo  aa 
Luther  himself?— Who  had  oppoaed  the  eor^ 
ruptiona  of  the  Romiah  church  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury 7— Who  in  the  Hth  ?— Who  in  the  ISdi  ^- 
Why  did  thay  not  aucceedt 

Page  136. 

What  dieomataneea  had  dimtDiaiied  the  po- 
pular ravennce  for  the  popes  in  the  14th  and 
15th  oenturlea  ?— What  vraa  the  character  aC 
Aiexaadar  VL1— Of  Juliua  at— Did  th«r  pa». 
fiigacy  nd  ambWou  diminiah  the  rewfoea 
for  the  papal  oOket— What  waa  the  geoanl 
character  of  tha  clergy  of  the  Romiah  chnrch 
immadftataly  previoua  to  the  lafDmatiaa  7 
nigel37. 

Did  theae  drcnmatanoea  contiihiae  to  tha 

popularity  of  Luther^  doctrineat— Bow  waa 

pafdona  obtained  from  the  clergy  ?— What  wera 

aome  of  the  pHoiSl  attached  to  certriSn  attnaa  ! 

FiCe^iaS. 

What  waa  the  eondition  of  the  daigy  wisl 
raapaet  to  vraridly  paaaeaaioiwt— What  vraa 
the  eonditidn  of  tha  German  dcrgjrt— Bow  tei 
their  poasnaainna  bean  tncisaaad  during  Ih^ 
warn  t— How  wem  tka  poaoaa  of  the  dcrgj 
proteeledf 

Wt.Tc  ibeir  HQifTmhle  Tor  nsnas  tf  th^  rtfU 
autluriiy  ^— flow  CQuId  i  jMctt  be  d^pmdtd 
ttiMu  hki  ajnc^,  anil  thu^  f«&di»d  tsjenaJjle  m 
the  riVi)  po^'cr  f^-Whm  taujiii  eurctaed  jw^ 
dk'tjun  over  pnnHm  i — Wbai  Kiiuls  &f  Uw-iiu^ 

in  wbicli  pncsiB  m  eT«  ranctiiMd  1— W<s«  ihr 
civil  r:Qiirtft  ipjunHl  and  dc^ndod  by  thwpiivl> 
leg^n  or  tL«  fikrey  ^— lUw  did  Om  ap^ml 
cj-iurfii  purti^li  ofl^ondiMii  'F — Wtei  pwtt  of  ilw 
W(pMliainroi*ri>;  in  Geztnun]  belwiged  to  iht 
prfestBT  *  ^         ..  ' 

ftfaMa 

Waa  their  pi^party  taxadt— Bbvr  dM  Oris 
aflbct  the  rest  of  the  communis  t— Were  all  tM 
owners  of  this  ecclesiastical  property  resldeal 
la  Germany?— Who  conferred  benefices f> 
From  whom  had  they  wrested  this  pririkget— 
Was  this  opposed?— How  viraa  the  matta  aeir 
tied  t— How  did  the  popes  elude  thiaagreanatl 
Page  141. 

What  popea  ahnaed  this  privilege  to  the  ut 
most,  by  clahBing  the  right  of  mental  lesma^ 
tion  ?— How  vrere  the  extraordinsry  powere  of 
tha  clergy  exercised?— What  ia  meant  by  m- 
not* 7— To  whom  vem  they  paidt— Oa  vtet 
mstence  were  tentha  levied  ? — Upon  wbtt  is 
Robertaoo's  account  of  theae  irrlinrttrtfil 
abuaea  founded  t 

Pa^  14^ 
What  waa  the  cause  of  the  rapid  procQ^of 
Luther*8  doctrines  t— Did  his  scurrilitv  ud 
abuae  give  ofilfence  to  the  people  ?— How  &iv^ 
art  of  ptlntlna  aid  the  reformation  ?— Bow  M 
the  revival  of  learning  aid  it? — Was  lutbo 
flriendly  to  the  cultivation  of  andeoi  litaanm^ 


QUBSTIONa 


P^M& 


on  wftMh>  Sid*  of  tlM 


tlM  MntVOVBTtV 

of  tli»  iffroUeiy 


btning  aod  talooto  „  .         _ 

—Bad  tiM  loBTiMd  bolbM  Lather^  timfr  euoMd 
onny  of  a»  abuMO  of  Um  ehorob  ?— Wbai 
wrtter  had  tUieiilod  tbom  with  gresi  m 
—Did  Enmmvm  applaud  Lather  at  am?— DM 
timwtmi 


»  aMdy  of  tto  Sertprareaf 

Pa«9  144. 

What  charaotir  did 

■ome !— Did  hi  flnaUf  writa  agahut  LaUiar  ? 

I'^0^I4a. 
For  what  poipoaadM  the  diH  aft  Wonn»ap- 
netlofregaiioy?— 'W    ^"^    • 
» to  opfXMa  LutharT- 


niat  a  oo«ieUorregaiioy?-~Why  dklChariea 
T.  determlM  to  opiXMo  LutharT— What  did  tha 
Mie^logataaat  thedlatlnaiBiapaikt— Dldtte 
itet  oonnaand  LatfMi^  paraoaal  anendamMf- 
Baw  did  thajr  goavantea  faia  aaftty  ?~WlMt  did 
Ijothei^  fHMdaadvlaaT— Did  ha  raaard  Ihefar 
•dvioo?--H«wwaaha  laeoiTad  at  wormaT— 
■aw  did  h»  bahaaa*  baftia  ihadlaif— DUtha 
cavoeU  Ihrea  him  t»  retiael  hia  opManaf— Wtel 
dU  hia  eowioa  ppapoae  laito  eoMMU  ? 

I^faMai 

W)M  thair  ppopoaMwaaoodfldlof— Wliatde- 
«na  waa  patltohii  aAar  Ma  dapartwoT— Haw 
fMa  Lathar  aanrad  ftoni  tlia  aihetaoT  thia  adiett 
WlitlwrwwliiaiQve]pad%-flawdld  he  paaa 
hli  tine  thaaeT— WhaieolMngaa  did  the  Aogw- 

1  of  Wlttamboif  oMha  In  the  (hrma  of 

ipf— Bow  did  iha  nniwiially  of  Parle 
aawdMHiMyVin. 


werahipt— Mow  < 


I 

FlBfa  147. 

What  waa  the  tide  or  Ma  tiaatiae  t— How  did 
tlM  papa  VBwaadhlaiialf— Waa  H  Hw  preiuat 
at  or  tba  oatMIe  Mtfe  wWeh  he  daftodedf— 
md  the  pmeattatUnaorBafli 
Bia»  lacain  thatitlaerDeftadw  oTtha  fWih 
UdUtther  inly  to  both  the  VBlTeraitx  nd 
Mat  Y— Did  tha  aaatioreiay  attraot  a 

t  BwaiiaY— What  waa  lla  edbet  in 

d  tt^laiidf-Whefe  WW  waron  the 
prtat  of  bwakint  oot  betweea  ftanea  and  tha 
eapeaorl— Waa  tha  enperar  deaboaa  of  thla 
event  1—Wm  Frande  L  I— Whoaa  dU  Bmry 
vnLlhToar? 

Page  148, 

Why  did  Leo  X.endea«ov  tp  exeila  dlaovd 
between  caiailea  and  Franoia?— Whkh  did  he 
choaae  fbr  an  ally  t— What  waa  the  object  of 
tte  alllanoeT— Did  Leo  laaHin  ftlthM  to  tte 
tiaatyl 

Pace  149. 
Who  WM  OHBle^  ambaeaador  at  BaaM^ 
When  waa  the  aUlaaoe  between  Chailaa  and 


were  the  French  to  ba  drivaa  by  iba 
iroea  of  Gkariea  «id  Lea  I— Who  waa 


to  have  pmiaiian  of  the  MUaneaaT— Whawaa 
10  have  Parma  and  Plaeentia?— When  ia 
VnrinaT— Where  ia  Flaeentiaf— What  eflbet 
Ad  thia  treaty  have  on  Ghianeal— Waa  Wa 
daatli  a  tetonate  dveoaMtanoeflirCharlea^ 
Where  did  boetiUUee  oeoBmeoce,  while  Gharlaa 


whom  T— In 


■eDfopartng 
wiMee  nam 


Milan  f-^ 


Pace  ISO. 

Whoeommanded  tha  French  f— Waa Narana 
^ned  by  them^-Where  ia  Pampehua 
What  fortnea  raaiatedl— What  dJatingnial 
man  waa  wounded  there  Y-^What  order  dM 
tnndT— After  conquering  NaTam,  what  lm> 
etep  did  raeparre  take?— What  was 
n  of  hia  ioTadlng  CMUa}— 


nrudanl 


Wbem  ia  NafanaT-^ow  ia  it  bonndedf-* 
Where  ia  I^tfrofDoT— Which  wiqp  ia  it  ftom 
Paaipeluiia  ta  b^mgnaT— In  what  other  part 
of  Cliai|Bfl%  termoHea  did  Fraada  attaek  bUn  f 
—Where  ia  BoulUon  t— Lbt— hoqig  I— €haaa* 
pagne  t— Vireion  ?— Who  waa  induced  by  Fraa- 
cia-to  declare  war  agalnal  C^rlee  ? 

Pige  lU  , 
Whither  <iid  hamarch  T-Wheia  wawBobeft^ 
tVDoparaieed?— To  whom  didOiarkeaoomplaiA 
of  thteaMaek?— Did  Vkancia  ackoawiadge  bin 
partieipatiaa  in  ill—Why  did  he  order  De la 
Mark  la  dMaad  hie  taoopaY— What  geaenl 
waa  aeat  Inr  Cfaarlea  ta  chaetlaa'the  ineolenoa 
of  De  ta  lferk?-Haw  did  ha  eiM)oaed}-AAai 
reducing  Bouillon,  Whither  did  the  oonnt  o< 
Naaaao  proceed  }t-How  did  be  obtaia  ppeem  > 
eion  of  M ouaon  T— Where  ia  Moueon  T— What 
piaeadid  ha  next  iuTeatT— Wllo  uommandfd  at 
Meaktae?— What  waa  Uacharaoter?— When 
laMeaierea  r— What  waetliBreaoHof  thaeiegat 
—What  plaoa  did  Franda  than  flrat  retakaTr* 
What  happened  to  him  in  tiM  neiahbavlwad  «d 
Valandenaeal-When  ia  ValeadaaaeaT--ll0ii 
didhaofbnd  Chailee,  d«ke<^fioBiton  KWlma 
waaa coBfreaa  held  during  thoaa  militaiy  opai 
ratioiiaf— Why  did  U  not  prodnaa^Mace* 

Pl«e  Itt. 
What  waa  Walaey*aott)eet  ia  ilendliMMm- 
aelf  to  the  ial«eet  of  Charlee?— WbttTdM 
Chariea  demand  aa  a  conditioB  of  paanf-^DU 
Fraada  aocede  ta  iheaa  pfopeaala  ?— What  waa 
tha  reaalt  of  tlie  congreaa}— Wtendld  Wolaey 
Tieit  OhadeaV-How  waa  hanceindl— Whal 
waa  the'moU  of  thiaTleit?-%4oeardiag  latha 
leasoe  fbnaadbaiweeB  Wola«y  <fbr  Henry  VOL) 
and  Chariea*  on  whieb  aide  waa  GhMea  ta  ia< 
mde  nanoal— On  wMih  aide  waa  Heaty  ta 
lavade  it  Y-^Wiih  howamay  anHi  each  T— Whom 
waa  Qhailea  to  manyT— What  naaoa  dU 
Heary  aaalgn  ftirthia  tnaty}— What  i 
true  policy  of  England  Y— What  waa  ] 
nal  moltta  fcr  war  with  Fnnae  I 

Pagaltt. 
WhmpartorHaljwaa  tliB  i 


I  Henrys 


terthawm 


bv  the  pope  and  tha  empenr  aadait 
nraada^When  ia  Loartauwly  ^Weta  ilm 
Fraoch  popular  in  Italy  Y-Bow  did  tte  F^aadi 
aoremor  of  Milan  coadncif— Whom  dU  ha 
baniah^What  oObr  did  Jenma  MamiaMka 


to  Praacii  SfbnaT— Did  the  plot  am 
WhitlMr  did  Lea  penoit  tim  aittaa  m  niinl-^ 
Did  tha  Blanchal  de  Fdx  aaecapd  ia  aarprtaJag 
them  f— By  wheae  foa4  ceadnet  waa  ha  ra- 
ndaedT — On  reodving  iaiaUifeaoa  of  Iha 
FMKh  attadt  OB  Beggto,  km  did  Lao  I 


Pnge  154. 
WUh  whom  dM  he  eoadade  a  treatyf— 
Wliom  did  he  ezcommunioale?— When  ie  Bii- 
lanT— When  ia  Reggiot— In  whoae  territoriea 
waaBeggloT— Who  nimwinilii  iha  imperial 
teaea  at  the  opeabig  of  the  war  la  fuifU- 
Wha  eonmMmded  the  FnaebT— Oa  what  eoa- 
dlbaa  dM  Laatm  oflbr  to  aaaume  tha  cooh 
mandf— Who  pnveiHed  the  nadttaage  of  the 
Di^  Laatno  i 


$SeO»000?-Di^  Laatno  aoeeeed  ia  I 
aimyf— What  Und  of  meneaafiea  wen  tm- 
plooredoa  both  eMea  V-Waa  then  a  law  of  tk» 
Maa  agabMi  thla  1— What  dM  the  »wiaata> 
mameat  aaier  tbda  eafe^eem  ta  aa  ? 

PH«  15». 
IT  dM  the  eardlnat  of  8km  pnrem.  ibM 
ftem  taking  eflbet  ia  the  army  of  tlm 
I— What  waa  ita  ^fbet  la  the  F^eavi 
amy )— Whither  dM  Laatne  retin  7— How  dM 

leaeloa  of  Blllea  ?— Wbbbet 

rednY— T»  what  atam  wan 


iM 


QUESTIONS. 


I  «dl8d  Y— How  WM  Lm 

X  allboced  by  Ike  news  f— Did  Lbo%  talhbraik 
tkt  eooMeracT  belwMii  ite  wqMVwr  and  tbe 
boly  Mef^whtt 
giinintUiellHMMiia? 


nbfad  tt  B4 


P«g«lM. 

)  WM  the  eoMlsTt  oTeardl- 
•t  Boimf-WM  WolOTj*!  la- 
I  ■troof  tBM«f  tile  eudliMla  T-^  WhM  eu^ 
dfawl  had  Menred  flfteen  Toims?— Bow  wm 
tkt  cHoiM  at  IMC  deetdMl)— To  whtt  did  llie 
etfdiiuri«  ftttribme  tiiia  vompeeied  dMieel— 
WImc  imbMiadort  tailhwiiee  wm  ilie  real 
ctOM  of  h  T— How  WM  CbarlM  allbelad  by  tbe 
teteUlgenoa  of  his  (bniMr  preoepior^  electloaT 
—How  dkl  Frauds  ttnari  M?— By  wIiom  m- 
ilslaMe  WM  bs  enabled  to  iDTsde  dw MUuMM? 

Page  157. 

How  were  Che  SwiM  troops  eusperated 
agaloec  Lantreet— What  did  they  raqa&e  him 
10  dof— Did  he  lead  them  to  battle?— What 
WM  the  result  ^What  were  the  oooseqnenow 
or  this  delbati— What  dty  and  territoriM  re- 
maiaed  aobjeot  to  France  ?— Bow  did  Coloona 
beesoM  possessed  oTUris  conntry  1— What  so- 
vorelcn  declared  war  with  France  In  BCay  ? 

Page  1S& 
How  did  Frauds  reedve  the  herald  who  de- 
dared  war?— How  did  he  raiae  llnanees  to 
earry  on  the  two  ware  f— What  country  did 
ChariM  Tialt  on  his  return  ftom  Germany  to 
Spain  ?— How  long  dM  his  risit  last  ?— What 
wen  ita  cooseqoeacM?— Whom  did  Charles 
ereala his hich admiral?— What  coasts  did  be 
raTage?— Whsre  did  he  take  command  of  an 
army?— Where  is  Normandy?— Bretagne I— 
Morlaiz?—Picardy?— Whither  did  Surrey  pro- 
eeed  with  the  coont  de  Boren?- What  niode  of 
warfhre  wm  need  by  the  duke  of  Vendome  fbr 
tbe  deftnce  of  France?— How  did  he  sttcoeed? 

Page  IM. 

What  WM  the  resolt  of  tbe  eeeond  camaaign  ? 
—Daring  this  time  what  country  dU  Solyman 
tbe  Magnlllcent  enter?— What  dty  did  betake? 
—Where  is  Hmigary?— Where  is  Belgrade  ?— 
On  what  riTcr?— What  ialand  did  be  torn  bia 
i%rcM  against  T^To  whom  did  ths  Island  bo- 
longf— Where  is  it  dtaated?— What  wMtiie 
■tiraber  of  bia  army  ?— or  bis  fleet  ?— What  WM 
tbe  ftnrae  of  tbe  kiilghts  of  St.  John?— Who 
commanded  tbe  knights?— Of  whom  did  he  im- 
plore assistance  ?— Who  imited  with  him  in  bis 
reauest?— How  di4  they  suoooed?— How  long 
did  the  knights  sustain  ttie  siege?— What  ialand 
dkl  tbe  emperor  grant  the  knights  ?—Wbot«  is 


BOOK  IIL 
PageldO. 
When  did  FrandaarrlTc  tai  Spataif— la  what 
state  did  ho  Had  the  conntry  ?— What  wm  tbe 
eibot  of  the ftoe^  granted  by  tbe  cntM  to 
the  emperor?— When  is  OaUda?— When  is 
Che  dty  oT  Tolefb  ?— What  conrM  did  the  citi. 
aeneorToledo  take?— Who  wm  tiidr  leader? 
—Where  is  SagoTiat— Who  bad  been  tiidr  i«- 
piesentatlTe  in  the  cortM  oTGalida  ?— Bow  wm 
be  treated  at  his  retnm  ?— Where  are  the  driea 
or  BorgM  and  Zamora?— How  wtee  tbe  rapio- 
•eniatiTcs  of  thcMdtiM  treated? 

Page  161. 
Where  bad  Adrian  Che  regent  orSpaia  fixed 
«be  eeat  oT  foremment  ?-Wbo  wm  Adrian  ?— 
Where  ia  ValladoUdl^WhMi  did  Adrian 


•wjjie  tbe  priry  coondl?— Did  Adrian  adopt 
aUd  or  violent  meaaona  >— Whom  did  ha  a^ 


•oSagoviaf— BawwMaafMeh«d  byflmSo- 
foviaas  T— How  did  be  proceed  against  tbe  8o 
fOTisns  %— Who  reialbreed  tbe  Segovian  arasT? 
—Which  party  wm  TieiofioMl^WbaM  did 
Adrian  okder  te  beeiege  Seflaria  In  temF— 
Inwhatdty 


—Did  they  deHter  tbe  battering  c 


Obbm? 
ntoFW 


a?— How  did  Fooseca  treat  tbe  iahahilania  ? 
ttdtkeii 


I^feiai 


tbewoatragM?— Wkb  what  aacceM?— What 
WMtbeol^ectortbepeopUlntbeMtai  ' 
proceedings?— Wm  their  state  IbToiB 
tbe  attainment  of  Uborty  ?— To  what  i 
chiefiY  owing  ?— What  WM  tbe  oondiiion  of  tba 
inhabitants  oT  the  cHiM?— What  readered  tbe 
pcesem  jnactare  ibTonrable  for  poabing  their 
elalma  I— What  WM  tile  first  oii^ort  of  PadUlal 
-Where  WM  tbe  conveatioa  appsjated  to  ba 
held?— Where  ie  AtUo?— To  what  did  Uie  da- 
byoatb? 


FiBgeUn. 

What  did  tbeyatyle  the  oonreMkaiT— What 
did  they  agree  to  reoaire  of  Adriaa !— To  what 
dty  did  PadiUaiaardi?— Where  ia  Tisdaiillas? 
-OrwhoM  person  dkl  PadUla  pssseM  U» 
self?- How  <Ud  Uie  qneen  of  Caatileraodvefaio 
aoeouat  orgrieraucM?— Whitber  did  tbe  joata 
remore?— Did  tbe  qneea's  taterral  oT  naaoa 
last  ?— Bow  dM  the  Joata  fiad  a  remedy  Ibrtaai 
inoapadty  ?— What  did  they  rnmialaalnn  Fa 
dillatodoatValladoUd? 

Wbni  "n-ce  Adrlar^'i  aitiiiibio  bApt  tlilti^ 
VTtL',  ihi."  nil t^iemir  aware  gTUiew  {{iMtTtrtk«jsc«^  v 
Will  mutd  \ib  not  thmnvtbtn  toSpun '— Did 
ht  ■■'''■"■*  ifir-  vk)k4iL  vfcmttiUmory  r&armr  with 
th  '—What  did  be  in  bii«  -firruijn  <ri^- 

bc  .H'l4!  Uf  dci  T'-Wkil  4ki  h^  rAJ»n  Urn 

In  ir>  !— Wtun 

BM  ii"    [im^ikT— Did  It 

pr- "in)  effect?— Wlisi  tbcastur  dl^  tl* 

jWiEH  rmrt  to  f 

FiBgeKUw 
What  were  aome  or  the  principal  i 
which  tiieypreacrfbedfbrlbee 
long  reoMMiatFBnee  ? 

Fageltfi. 
In  what  otiier  conntry  did  tbe  people  make 
aimihu>  reqoiremcRta  of  their  eorerdga?— 
What  people  of  Bnrope  beat  andnvuod  the 
principles  of  llbeity  at  tfato  time  ?— What  atam- 
ed  the  aobiUty  and  alienated  them  flnon  the 
caoM  or  the  people?— On  whicb  aide  did  thoy 
throw  tiMir  influence  t— What  meaonre  did  tbqr 
take  Ibr  the  emperor^  benefit  ?— When  dM  ike 
ddegates  ortbejnnu  set  oat  IbrGefmany?- 
What  intelligeace  dM  they  bear  ftom  tbe  coBitt 
—What  ellbct  dM  ttiia  haTc?— How  were  tte 
Jonu  alliBcted  by  this  inteUigenoe  ftom  tie 
oonrt?— What  dM  they  dedare  tbe  coodnetor 
?— What  1 


to  be?  _ 

aitkm  were  diacneaed  in  the  JnntaT 


orofP»- 


PagelOZ 
Whh  what  (bree  dM  they  take  tba  fiddt— 
Who  were  candMatea  fbr  the  oOtoe  of  gene- 
ral ?— Who  WM  appointed  f— Where  did  the 
regenta  aaaemUe  tbe  royal  army  ?— What  Arm- 
ed the  chief  atreogth  of  their  army  ?-Who 
commanded  tbe  royalisu?— Where  dM  A  at- 
tempt to  snntmnd  and  rednce  De  HaroS^lbrce 
to  tile  neoesdty  ofaarrendering  ?— B«M  bo 


QUESTIONS. 


— ewedt— Whhljgf  did  1m  mtrehl— Wbltliar 
did  De  Bmto  murcli  ?— Wliit  did  be  gain  p(w- 
•Moion  oftlieraT— WbatwereibeeonaeqaenoM 
•r  the  ralMis  toilBf  powmtnn  of  the  qoeea's 


FagelOB. 

WImt  did  Giroo  do,mfter  tliifl  allkirl— When 
did  tbe  remnant  of  tUe  junta  and  the  army  bb- 
■emble?— Who  wa*  ^pointed  to  conmiand  the 
army  ?— What  did  the  rebels  moot  need  7— Why 
did  noC  the  Jnnta  lay  a  taxi— How  was  money 
nusedf— How  did  the  regents  raise  money  to 
pay  the  royal  troops?— Did  the  nobility  desire 
to  umte  wuh  the  peoj^e  in  paeillc  measuresl 
Page  160. 

What  part  of  the  rights  demanded  by  the 
people  did  they  wish  to  M  giren  op  ?— Were  the 
Bembera  of  the  Jnnta  united  in  opinion  and 
fteling  f— What  injury  did  th^  thrBiftn  to  the 
■obles  f— What  place  did  PadiUa  take  by  storm  ? 
^Where  is  Torrelobaton?— When?— Did  he 
'•prove  this  -victory  ?— How  did  the  Jonta  pre* 
vent  hmi  ftvni  taking  activenieasuresT— Where 


able  troops  f— Where  is 


did  the  eooaiaUe 
Burgos  f 

Page  170. 
Vrnh  whom  did  he  allbet  a  Jnnctlon?— As 
thsy  advaneed,  towards  what  place  didPadilla 
retreat?— Where  is  Tore  ?— Where  was  he  over- 
taken by  Harol— Where  is  ViUalar  ?— Where 
and  when  was  Padilla  captured !— How  vras 
he  treated  1— To  whom  did  he  write  letters  bo* 
An  hisdaaihl 

Fags  171. 
Havs  the  Spanish  historians  done  Justice  to 
Iris  ehsraeler?— Aftet'  the  v^ry  at  VUlalar, 
what  cities  opeued  their  gates  to  the  royalists  f 
—Was  the  eonfbderation  of  dtiea  against  the 
'  broken  apt— Whither  did  the  royal 


amooff  tbe  dURmvt  kingidoim  of  Spain  te  tMr 
rebeUiMi?— What  act  oT  oletteney  did  tbs  e« 
perDrperlbrm  Immediately  aAer  his  rstvm  W 
Spaini— By  what  other  means  did  he  «o%«ii« 
an  asoeDdeaoy  over  his  Spanish  subjects  I 

Page  175. 
How  was  Pope  Adrian  received  in  Italy  T— 
How  did  he  manage  the  concerns  of  his  aOssJ 
— To  whomdid  he  restore  places  wrested  fkuai 
them  by  the  church?— Fbrvrhat  pfupoae  did  bs 
try  to  reeoncUe Charles  and  Francis?- Was  ba 
qualilled  Ibr  this  ui^hntaking?— How  ^rm  lb» 
imperial  army  tai  Italy  supported?— Who  was 
its  commander? 


Navarre?— Did  the  Castii 
this 


purposeT— Where  is 
ilian  pec^le  improve 


P«gel7S. 
What  tort  of  government  did  they  establish? 
IMd  the  nobles  oefend  themselves  ?— What  vras 
tbs  character  of  the  Germanada?— Who  com- 
■unded  the  nqnl  (broea  hi  Valencia?— On  which 
aide  wta  the  advantase  in  19S0  and  1921  ?— 
How  vpeiethe  nsUes  then  retailbrced^Whlch 


partv  tbfBO  prevailed?— Who  prevented  an  open 
nbeiltaa  In  Aragon?— What  happened  In  Ma- 
jorca Y— Wberali  Aragon  ?— U^orca  ? 

PliBl74. 

Wby  Via  then  no  combination  or  concert 
TV 


Page  170. 
Whoentered  Into  a  league  against  Frandof— 
Was  Francis  dnheanened  by  the  defbctioa  of 
|iMlli6B  ?-:-How  washeenabled  to  raise  moasy 
Vvtroops  more  easily  than  Charles  and  Hemy 
vm.  ?— What  country  did  he  propoAe  to-invads 
in  person?— What  prevented  this?— Who  wan 
the  author  of  tba  conspiracy  against  FraaeisI 
—Was  he  related  to  tbe  king  ?-Why  did  LooiM^ 
the  kingVi  mother,  hate  the  Bourbons?— How 
had  the  king  injured  the  duke  of  Bourbon  <-• 
What  was  the  eflbct  of  theae  taUuries  ? 

Puge  177. 
AAer  the  death  of  thedutchessorBoorbsa. 
what  design  was  entertained  by  Louise  ?— Did  • 
it  succeed?— What  did  she  then  resolve?— 
Whom  did  she  eonsult  for  the  purpose  of  raid- 
ing Bourbon?— What  unjust  decision  did  ibqr 
obtain  ftom  the  judges?— To  what  measures 
was  the  duke  of  Bourbon  driven  by  thisi>— 
What  did  the  emperor  ofler  hhst— Who,  beaioes 
the  constable  and  Qiarles  V^  was  to  invade 
France  ?— How  many  mea  wfi  Bourbon  to  Ite^ 
nish  ?— Where  was  theenperor  to  enter  France  I 
—Henry  ?— Where  was  Bourbon  to  aet  in  the 
war?— For  what  did  the  conspiraiom  vraitl— 
Who  informed  Ftaucis  of  the  oom 
between  Bourbon  and  Charles  V.  I 

Page  178. 
Where  did  he  visit  Bourbon  ?— What  was  tl 


this  opportunity  fbr  renewing  the  rebellion  ?— 
Which  was  tbs  only  dty  that  held  out  ?-^Who 
aitouMed  the  eitiiens  u>  resist  the  emperor^ 

Sr!iL''iJii^^£l,'^^lzi^^i    Where  did  he  visitBourhon?-Whatwastb» 

iS^h^SSi^JJ^JL^'^  ^  "^^  Ttmdt  of  tbe  visa?-Wlien  did  the  oooslaSls 

taiflame  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  „^^^  hi,  aacape  into  Italy  ?-Did  Francis  go  to 

Page  171  Italv  ?— Whom  did  he  appoint  in  his  place  to 

After  exneHinc  the  Franch  ftam  Navarre^    ^«^  *^  army  l^Whai  was  his  character!— 

DonnaMariataitimidatedbythis?-Whatevent   S?S.fL^^fJSSpT^2S¥!?w% ^^^ 

ccused  the  clergy  to  desert  her?-Of  what  did   22^4^'^,i'"i2?*Jff  t^^ 

tbqr  accuse  her^-How  did  the  people  treat  SSiT^S  JJliffiLiif^.n'?*"'"'^  "• 

bert-Howloogdid  she  defend  thedisdel?-   make  good  the  defcoce  of  MUanI 

Whither  did  ahe  finally  escape  ?— What  vras  Che 

eonsequenoe  of  her  mght?— Did  this  rebellion 

Inerease  or  kssen  the  power  of  theer»wn?— 

What  vras  Its  eflbot  on  the  ooites%-On  the 

ctties?— What  had  been  the  state  of  Valencia 

since  1920?— Where  is  the  kingdom  of  Valen- 

sia  ?— The  dty  ?— What  associations  subsisted 

there?— Against  whom  were  (he  ValoMsians 

most  suqieraled?— What  exceaaes  did  they 


Pnge  170. 

What  prelate  died  during  these  t 

—How  long  did  the  conclave  last  for  ch 

his  suoceasor  ?— Who  was  chosen  ?— \VUat  tHla 
did  he  take  ?~Of  what  state  had  he  already  tbs 
government?— Why  vraa  not  cardinal  Wolsey 
chosen  pope?— Did  he  secretly  ressnt  the  eat 
peror^  inoiflbrenoe  to  his  interests? 

Fhge  180. 
Had  Henry  vm.  ftilfilled  his  part  of  tlH 
treaty  with  Charles  ?r-What  retarded  his  mili- 
tary operations?— When  did  his  army  take  tbt 
field  ?— Under  whose  command  ?— How  near  to 
Paris  did  he  approach?— Who  commanded  iha 
French?— In  what  month  did  he  compel  tbi 
English  and  Fleminga  to  lutreatt— Did  tlH 
emperor  succsed  in  his  attack  imon 
and  Guienne?— What  had  Fiabds  1 
I«»? 

TbgelSL 
What  misfortuass  happened  to  FlraMs  tai  t 


QUESTKKfS. 


lit— WhwtdM^ 
eT—Wba  — iniilBJ  OtlMim  tai 
i  of  HT— To  wtal  tw*  geaento 
fPM  itM  okiarcMAietorBiUkwy  liyn  flirea? 
—Why  dkl  the  troon  mntiiiy  T— What  dty  did 
^ty  Hireaien  to  pinafe}— Wbo  raised  money 
Hr  tbi  iroofwt— wim  had  BMialm  In- 
aiBchiid  hiiMein— How  nun  BwitdwafHd 
ktaf— T1u««rii  wtaftt  valley  Aa  hs  attempt  a 
Nfereat  laio  Fraiwef— On  the  banksoTwhat 
riMT  "^m  BooBiYel  aMached  hy  Koaitoii  and 
PKcaraf— Wbo  was  wMaded  eariy  to  ibe 
hittie T-Whtt  t>wa  tseh  the  innwni? 

Page  181 

How  dM  iMbeluiTe  wbea  mortally  woonded  7 
-•40W  WM  he  tualed  by  Fmearaf— Wtaera 
m  he  die?— WtaittMr  wm  Mb  body  seotf— 
WWiher  did  Booaivet  mreatf— Wh«t  was 
NSttU  of  the  eamHIfnl— What  diocipl 
Luther  raieed  a  sedMoa  ln<a»oay  t— How 
Ultfmlaatedf— NThat  work  had  occupied  Lo- 
iter la  hia  Ntreat?— Who  — ieted  Urn?— 
when  was  a  part  of  the  Now  Teolameot 
iiriiiMdaad  pahlMMdt 

Pagel8S. 

What  was  the  elRet  of  its  poblicatkm?— 
What  dtles  embraced  the  Lutheran  reUfkm  f— 
What  prtnees  became  patroae  of  Luthei«s 
Oftoilons  T— What  wae  aope  AdrtaaVcharacter  1 
—Who  wiB  his  naneio  to  the  diet  at  Naram- 
hngr— In  Ua  hrtef.  how  did  he  reoolra  Lather 
10  he  ttMMd  by  the  diet  Y— What  dM  he  say  in 
Ma  brief  neaiirnint  tl»  eamptieB  of  the 
ekwekf 

NfolM. 
Bid  the  dtal  exoe«o  the  ediet  of  Worms  ?— 
Why  MM  ?— What  measam  did  they  reeommend 
lathe  pope}— What  did  the  pope%  non«U>  pro- 
poeeT— Did  he  prevail  vponHhe  diet  to  rellu- 
aalah  the  psopoeal  ftir  a  geaeral  coondl  f--How 
did  be  avoid  beartnf  aapleaaaot  tidings  to  his 
■wMer  the  pope  T- What  were  eeme  of  the 
■oot  uipoitant  oftbeooe  hondfsd  grieranoes? 
-^What  did  the  diet  riiusiamuiid  l»55rroeees 
oTIiarehOklies? 

PacBl8k 

How  ^sow  tbb  refcrmew  henefllod  by  the  diet 

af  Nuremberg?— Whero  is  Normbergf-^ 

~"  f  did  th^tppeal  In  their  sabsequent  ooo- 

irsieo?— How  was  pope  Adrian^  oon 


io  ■mBBs:— T»  wtal  eHy  «i  Bdvr- 
bea  wish  la  marekV-Wkeve  is  Lyaoa?— 4I« 
what  itver?— How  did  Vkaada  pssiiove  Ihr  Ifta 
detaioe  ef  MsrsifflsaV-Dld  the  ettlsewi  at 
MareeUlee  make  good  Us  4l 


the  iiege  last? 
ds  assf mhlod  an  amy?— Where  IsAviaMB* 
--Wbitber  did  the  tanpsriaUsu  rettrs  on  me  a^ 
pitMich  of  this  amy  ?— Wtiai  prerentod  xhte  ft^ 
■peror  flnem  attacking  France  during  these  op»> 
rations,  aocording  to  Ms  oriciDal  pun  t — WhM 
pfevented  HeniyVm.  fkom  mvaang  Ttwmm* 

P^bMBL 

After  havMg  rapeDed  the  Invaders  ofFtaaos, 


what  did  Pnods  nest  alMBipt  ?- What  was  Che 
coodltion  of  the  PnasT  ~ 

rialarmyt-Whaldldl 

*'  II- DM  Frauds  racL. 

•r 


naardedat  Rome?— How  were  blesehemee of 
■amnnation  treated  by  the  cardinals  and  other 
aedeeiastlos  ?— What  was  the  ohsraoter  of  pope 
Clement  vn.  ?— Was  he  willing  to  call  a  oooa- 
sif-rWhsm did  be  ssad  to  Nareroberg  as  his 
■— dol— What  ad  ftnf wggis  oihoK  the  diet 
la  da? 


Wd  he  pwjiaM  apon  the  diet  taiwawiuhj  the 


BOOK  !▼. 

^  Jftwultalyt- 
Whowas  restored  lo  thedMehy  of  MOaa?— 
Wkat  dM  tlie  ItalisM  dedref— *!>»  what  dkl 
advte  Chailaa  ¥.f-Wa«  his  advkse 

tola- 


FM*I«> 

Wnmjm  of  Franee  did  hepnoposB 
jMet— What  part  was  Henry  VdI.  to  far 


.  >invade? 

— Wbera  ie  Proveaoe  ?— Pleardy  ?— Goienne  %— 
Of  what  ooantry  waeBointon  to  be  pot  in  poo- 
oaeaiou  ?— How  manymen  did  the  eoMeror  em- 
ploy in  the  invasion  oTProvenceT  -Under  whose 
Mhimaiid  * -To  what  diy  did  Fescara  lay  di^? 


Loulssofjtevayadvlael-Did  Piands  recai 
thdr  advftel— Wheaa  did  ho  appelnc  refom  < 
Franee  dariag  taia  ahaenca  la  Italy  ?— Whatd 
Bondvec  aMwf  Why  did  he  wish  to  ratan 
toMliaol-Did  Feaean  arrivo  at  Ifilaahstai 
the  FreMhl— BM  ha  heiF  paanailoB  at  d» 
dtyl 

FkgelW. 
What  waa  Ihs  eanse  of  the  IncAdeDcy  of 
hutes^  Ibraesf-What  vtm  their  mnter?- 
Who  wora  Ms  fadenls  in  Italy  T 
Laanoy  raise  money  f— What  <Bd  F 
vail  on  the  Spanidi  troopo  to  do  T— 1 
Boarbon  go  to  raise  troopa?— What  was  Aa 
tktal  error  of  FraDclB?-WUth«  did  the  Impa- 
nalisu  retiro?— Wbera  is  Ledi  ?-  On  what  ri- 
ver T-To  what  dty  did  fcalay  aiege?-When 
Is  Pavial-On  what  itssr?- Which  way  fksm 
Milan  ?-How  lata  la  the  aMna  ww  h  wIm» 
Francis  oommomwd  the  alMa  of  Favia?— By 
how  many  vcteraoa  was  it  defended  I— Pada 


-BowloagdidFraadB] 
Page  Ml 
Meantime  what  waaihediaaffeii  of  ihearmp 
nsdsr  LanmqF  Md  Pescan?— How  waa  tUa 
Inactkm  aatiriaod  at  Boawl— Haw  did  Leysa 
deAuid  Pavia  ?-How  dM  Fiidii's  army  w^ 
hfr  by  attempting  la  dtvart  ^e  eaane  af  the. 
Tedno  T— Whatdid  pope  e 
timet— What  treaty  did  he 
FTMice  ?— What  htafd 
tempt  to  oooqaerV— Howanay  men  dW  he  db> 
tech  fhan  his  aoay  fbr  iMs  pvpooe¥— Undv 
whose  command  f— War  tUi  a  vries  aeaMoef 
-.Wasthi  gniriaod  af  Pasta  radaoad  lasxii»> 
mhy? 

p^Bin. 

How  many  Oijiaaiis  dU  Biaikua  bring  » 
thdr  riUef  1-Had  the  tauM-itf  gooeralB  «r 
money  to  pay  thdr  ttoopa1--Bofw  did  thcyla- 
docetbe  eoiAwals  sMrve?— When  the  kBS»> 
rialiete  apprearihudjWhatdid  Fkaneis^  geaerdi 
wioh  him  to  doW-What  did  Boanivoi  advlw? 
—Which  waa  the  heal  adviee?— Whaaa  addw 
dklFrandalbUowf 

PngaMtt. 

On  what  dagr  dM  tha  hnpettaBsia  tflBck  ihi 
French  ?— How  dU  the  Bwias  amkr  ftaadi 
behave?— How  dkl  Fraada  ooadact?— Wte 
saved  his  UA  ?—T^  whom  dkl  ha  samadw  Mi 
penioa?— HowmaaymMiftU  at  the  bdiled 
Pavia  ?- What  fthR  king  besMaa  Ftaacto  ti« 
made  priaoner?— What  waa  iia  eOhd  eatta 
French  power  i&lUly  f— Who  had  iha  and 
Franda? 

FkfolflSL 

Wlilthar  did  he  coadoot  him  f—To  wtaae 
cara  dkl  he  eomnriir'    '    ~ 


Qocanona 


faaee  oTttie  battle  0f  Fwr  ft  Moreved  to  Charlei  r 
—How  did  CbftriM  rantivft  ibe  iBtflUiM«iioftI— 
Wm  fUB  inodofBtkm  ml  or  afftctedT— Wbat 
-wiftClMrle^  real  deaiim  ?— Wliat  wm  Ftui- 
dita  leiMr  to  bli  mottaerl— Wlut  wftstboeon- 
aHim  oTFtanee? 

FkgBlQI. 
Wtaftt  ttmA  tiw  eiMiutry  fhoai  rate  ?— What 
mi  LoofsedoT— Wtat  Ung  dM  tbe  attompc  to 
OMieiUate  I— Whatt  were  Henry**  Ttewsl— WaM 
IM  diepoaed  to  akl  Franda  ?— How  ww  Wolaey 
Aapoaed  lowarda  FkancAa  ? —IHd  tbmr  eome  to 
Aaaeric  nooaMot  wWi  Loaioaf— Wka  MkUc 
■aaaaiaa  did  Henry  take  f 

PageMSi 
WhatdidlriaBinbMMdiwa  iliiiaaadofCliMlaar 
— Vm  lUa  demand  aeeeded  tof— What  was 
I  In  making  auch  an  ntfavagaot 
I  waa  tlie  eArt  of  the  battle  of 


deaign  In 
>— Whati 


Pavia  Id  Italy  Y— What  did  LaMM»y  oblige  the 
pope  to  do  7— Did  Chailee  eeaBm  the  tnaty  Y— 
waa  the  pope  defiraadMl  of  hie  BMiaey )— What 
«m  did  Lanm^  make  of  the  money  exaeled  Ihan 
the  pope!— Wliat  ^auaed  the  diabanding  of  the 
Gerdwn  and  Italian  ttoopa  «r  Charlea  1 


Page  NO. 


9-DUCharleai«- 
aolve  to  mat  Firaada  feneroaehr  f— What  terma 
af  liberation  did  he  order  do  Roeu  to  prepoee 
la  Pnmeia;— How  did  FMoela  tiaai  the  piapo- 


FkfelQT. 


INd 
emne  thwa  fhailta  T^Whlthw  « 
by  Laoaoy  1— What  part  oTteain  did  ha  anive 
alt— Wbeie  la  Barcelona  f— To  what  dty  waa 
heoondiieled?-rWha  had  the  cars  of  him  T— 
What  tiMft/ww  coodaded  aboitt  thia  timeT— 
WholaidaplotfiNrfkedag  Italy  flromCharlea 
V.f 

Phfie  t9S» 

Wheia  waa  BonrbonT—Whaeommandbd  Chip 
amy  in  Italy  ?— Why  were  they  bech  enraged 
with  Larnioy  t— How  did  Moraoe  prevail  on 
KtoJotatatheplotT 


What  qwation  did  be  propoae  to  the  eaaoiaUT 
— Th  whom  did  PiBocan  betray  the  plot  1— Wee 
Cterlee  aware  of  it  befiyreT— What  did  he  re- 
qain  Fman  to  do  f— How  d\^  pBocam  ma- 
nage Che  betrayal  of  Morane  1~Whliher  waa 
MoTone  conducted  T— How  waa  SIbna  pvnlah- 
ad? 


■aw  did  Chailea  treat  Prandaf— On  what 
padeoca  did  ha  atay  awiy  from  Madrid  and 
avoid  vtdting  Pranciil— What  wae  the  eflbd 
oTthiB  macaienien  Piaodat— What  did  Charlee 
da  when  Fiancia  wm  dekT— What  waa  the 
eAd  ofhteHdtT    Paw  waa  Franda  treated 


Page  Ml. 
BowdMCharlea  tieat  the  traitor  Bonrboaf 
—What  wae  the  object  <d  thlir— Did  thr^pa- 
■lah  natioa  approve  of  hia  cenrteeiee  to  Boor- 
honT— What  reply  did  the  Hmrqoia  of  VUlena 
BMka  taChariea  whea  hie caatle waa waatad 
te  Boarboa?— Wheee  tend  did  Boarboa  de- 
e?— Did  he  obcaiQ  it  ?— Haw 
by  CharieaT  Beaidea  the 
eeoMnand  of  the  army  in  Italy,  what  dutohy 
waa  granted  him?— WUbt  wai  the ehtofobata- 
ele  In  the  way  or  Pranda*a  liberty  f— What 
jMBhtaa  and  what  ki  .  .^    -      .  . 

—With  what  aMoan 


To  what  reaolotion  did  Frandaat  laateonef 
—What  waa  ita  eflbd  CQ  Charlee  ?— Whea  waa 
the  treaty  which  procured  Frande^  ttbeity 
eicned  ?— What  were  aomeeflta  eondltionat— 
What  hoati^  waa  to  be  given  t 


How  did  France  tnr  to  anmil  thia  treaty  bo- 
Con  aigning  it?— Did  the  monaroha  appear 
friendly  after  the  aigning  of  the  treaty  t-«-TO 


Row  waa  he  reatored  to  hi*  ftiende  at  the 
ffver  Andaye  ?— What  axdamatkm  did  he  maka 
aa  he  mounted  hia  horM?— How  long  waa  tUa 
after  the  battle  of  Parfa?— Whom  did  Charlea 
marry  T— With  what  dowry  T— What  waa  the 
condition  of  Germany  at  tMe  ttane?— la  what 
centuriea  had  the  peaaanta  rdbeUedl 

Fhg»»i. 

Bad  they  been  mieUed?— When  did  they  na 
to  arma  anln  T— where  did  they  firat  appear! 
—Where  M  BoaMa  7— Bow  did  they  proceed  7— 
or  what  grierancee  did  diey  complain  la  their 
memorial  T-Or  what  rank, te  aoeieiy  were  thdr 
leadiiBT 

PagBtM. 

▲t  flrat  had  the  Inaiiiniiidin  eai  iMWiniiilaa 
with  religion  ?— Who  led  the  rebdahi  Th«rt» 
glhf— Where  la  Thaetoata  t— T»  what  eleeiar 
la  Thttringia  aubjed  ?— What  waa  Che  cheraa- 
ter  oTThomaa  ICmicerT— At  what  did  he  and 
hlafbUowera  aim? 

Pageaorr. 


did  he  mate?— 
What  princee  murroonded  Mrnieer  and  MaSBOt 
ftillowere  t— How  waa  tbefr  ambaeeador  treat- 
ed?—How  waa  tUa  outrage  ponlabed  ^What 
waa  Mmeer^  ftce  f— Bow  chd  Lather  ad  dur 
lagtheae  In 


What  protwtisr  of  IIhi  r^ftmiiprm  dj«d  tJi 
lasr. '— VVhAi  [jfltiir  or  kni^itlHUKi  w  am  of 
titr  frKiHE  difttinjiifiKhfxl  amovif  tluicruHtdjtmf- 
Whf'Ti  jJnvci;  itnriT  ibr  Cut,  what  couiHrv  did 

hoM  U  (tufa  nw  M  ^(' — In  ISli  whet  fraotf 
ma'fUT  M  ibr  TpuEonir  kni](1jri  fiuarrpllini  i*it)l 
tbr  %in^  or  Paluid  ?^|nta  wlmt  w  \im  Vuijimim. 
err^  iwl  ^— Wtumi  illd  AlUrrt  wbtjj  t--Whai 
titlk^  did  TtH*  mAisT^'*Pit  of  Brmrif<nihurfli  (iik^e  i 
-^Whm  ia  the  \'n%mi  nuiX  of  VrufBtin  emeifir 
thi^  kifsjEdrtnui  fjtf  Kuropr*  f— To  whom  did  FtmH'^ 
de  wriie  oa  hie  rtHUm  Ma  France  J  • 

Pk«e30». 
What  did  K*h9Jfiest''»  Amltn^t^wtore  tinnend'or 
hini  ^ — What  BHitwtT  iJni  lie  ntaK^T — Whitt  wae 
the  n>iidilioi»  (if  Inly  iiu^t  of  ^brrji  ^"WhflHe 
aMHifftennf  did  ihey  ihaia  againsi  Cbaries  V.  J-^ 
What  were  tta'fenna  of  the  hdy  ieagiiii%- 
Bdweea  wheal  tPM  It  madet 

PageSia    . 
From  what  oath  did  the  pope  abadTe  Frao- 
«i8)— What  were  Charlea^  viewa  of  Ue  late 
cowarda  FreadaV-Dpoowhet  did  tar 
he  eead  to! 


reedve  r— Wham  did  I 
mand  the  execution  of 
thdr  demand  treated  by  Franda) 

Pt«e9Il. 


mand  the  execution  of  the  treatv  ?— Ho#  wai 


tdllgeoee  of  the  holy  leafmef— Wha  Frandi 
active  to  <       ^ 


QUESTIONS. 


twUhtaiflMlIila- 


«e1 


PifvtlS. 

AC  gmt  Ihmily  tn  Italy  wore  attaieted  to 
the  OtaibeTune  or  Imperial  intaroot  T— Wiib  what 


r  dkl  CoTonna  incrtgoo  agalnat  tlio 
pope  I—With  liow  Biany  men  did  Cokmna  on- 


PageaiS. 
Wliera  did  Clement  take  reltiga  T— What  pa- 
laora  and  church  were  plundered !— What 
tenna  did  Moncada  exact  Ihim  the  pope  7— 
Did  thia  break  the  power  of  the  holY  leacue  I— 
What  retufliroemeiMa  did  the  imperial  army  in 
Italy  receive !— Were  theae  troopa  well  paid  ? 
—Bow  waa  Bourbon  obliged  to  raiae  money 
Ibr  ihem  ?— Whom  did  Bourbon  Uberatet 

Page  914. 
For  what  ranaom  ?— How  did  he  afterward 
treat  Morone  T—¥niat  terrttoriea  did  Bourbon 
reaolTe  to  invade  I— How  had  pope  Clement 
acted  towarda  Colonna  and  hia  (hmily  F— Did 
he  alao  attack  Napleal— To  whom  did  Bourbon 
leave  the  oommand  of  Milan  ?— How  numerona 
waa  hia  army  ?— How  waa  it  provided  ?~-Did 
he  aooeeed  in  reducing  Plaoentia  and  Bologna? 

PageSM. 


FlBgettl. 
Why  waa  Henry  vm.  anxiooa  to  uaainain 
the  tiope^What  were  the  principal  loms  ml 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Andrna.  between  Fthd- 
cia  and  Wolaey  on  the  part  of  Henry?— Wlma 
claim  did  Henry  give  up  ?— For  what  price  I — 
Who  had  the  euolodv  oT  the  pope  T— Haw  did 
the  Florentinaa  and  Venetiaoa  bdwve  i 


they 

mutinied  T— With  whom  did  the  pope  make  a 
treaty  I— Did  he  rely  on  tUaao  much  aa  to  dia- 
bandUatioopal 

Page  910. 

Did  Bourbon  regard  Lannoy*a  treaty  with 
the  panel— What  city  did  he  reaolve  to  aaaault 
and  pTunderl— Did  he  intend  to  make  himaelf 
taidependent  of  the  emperorl— How  did  the 
pope  prepare  to  realat  Bourbon  I 

Page  917. 
When  did  Bourbon  encamp  in  the  plalna  of 
BomeT— How  waa  Bourbon  draaaed  Ibr  the 
battle  1— How  did  he  attack  the  city !— What 
were  the  circumotanoea  of  hia  death?— Did  thla 
diaheaitan  t^  aoldiera  ?— How  waa  the  pope 
•mpk^yed  during  the  baulel 

Page  918. 
Where  did  he  take  ahelter  ?— What  waa  the 
Ihte  of  Bome?— Who  eaooeeded  Bourbon?— 
Did  he  heaiege  the  caatle  of  8L  Angelo?— From 
whom  did  the  pope  expect  relief?— Did  the 
duke  d*Urbino  grant  it  ?— On  what  terma  did 
the  pope  aunender  le  the  prince  of  Orange  ?— 
In  whoae  care  did  the  pope 


Page  910. 
BidChailea  ▼.  dlaclalm  tUa  attack  upon 
Jtome? — What  inoonaiatency  waa  Charlea 
guilty  of  iu  hia  prayera?— What  counting  waa 
invaded  by  Solyman  ?— Who  waa  king  of  Hun- 
gary umI  Bohemia  ?— Who  waa  hia  general  ?— 
Wtet  vraa  the  reault  of  thebatUeofHohacz?— 
Whoclaimed  the  two  crowna  of  Lewia?— By 
what  right?— Did  Ferdinand  gain  the  king- 
dome  ?— waa  thia  the  foundatioa  of  the  exten- 
■iTe  power  of  Auatria ! 

Page990. 
Did  Lothai'a  fbUowera  gain  ground  in  Ger- 
many r— How  did  Charlaa  aid  their  cauael 


BOOK  V. 


hia  hoUneaa?— To  vrhat  city  did  Laanoy  aai 
Moncada,  and  the  mai^uia  of  Guaaio  masck 
with  their  troopa? 

Fhge9SI. 
What  waa  tl»  aiate  of  the  aoUlery  tai  Book  ? 
—Did  Lannoy,  Moncada,  and  d»  aaarqitia  of 
Ouaato  remain  in  Borne  F— Whom  did  the  aal- 
diara  chooae  Ibr  their  general  ?— Whom  dU 
Franda  and  theVenetiam  appoint  generaUaaima 
of  the  league  ?— Waa  ha  aueeeaafU  in  Italy  1 

Pagettt. 

Did  ha  entirety  recover  the  Milaneae  and  re- 
alore  the  duke  1— What  ftienda  did  the  pow  en- 
gage to  plead  with  thf  emperor  far  hia  reaeaaaT 
—On  what  terma  waa  he  rrtnaawd? 


Paga9M. 
How  long  had  he  been  oonlbiedi:— DU  the 
pope  wait  to  be  fbnnally  liberated?— What  ofkr 
did  Charlea  vomks  to  Praneia  ?— Waa  it  aoeepi- 
ed  ?— What  did  Fradeia  require  of  Chariea  ^— 
How  did  Charlea  treat  thia  oAr »— W«h  what 
Ibrina  did  Frande  and  Henry  declare  war 
againat  Chariee?— HowwaathaBagUahhanld 
anawered  by  Charlea? 


t  of  the  pope  re- 
fahled  by  Che  other  European  powera  ?— What 


Howwaa  Fnmda**  herald  anawered?-Ilid 
the  example  of  theae  prineea  increaae  daeihQgf 

Page  996. 

How  larn  waa  I^nuvo^  anny  in  ita^  %—* 
Tewsx^'A  whai  <^<Hinif?  wee  Ha/ff  tdnm^iff 


vant-f^d  T_||f,vy  Idi^g  bod  ilKthei 
How  nmch  waa  iimt  aaiH<  nteeedl — Hy 
wtint  c-itoMal— WhHter  &A  <bef  jmimM%~ 
Hvw  vttu  Ltatne  lai'Jilvpd  by  Uk  peofte  of  Ih* 

kiii(;<fnm  orNaplfa  f — WlBl  eity  did  be  besiopt  1 
— Winvii'  £^]!f  yji  uruQnJnif  tht  Tiarbour'— tintr 
whoM  coniiiiDiKJ  T — Who  airefk<-d  Ptuhppiaoi— 
W  jlIi  what  lUiL'ceMB  T — WluL  odlcer  inta  Wj.lel : 
— Wtia  WM  taken  prtiw>ocr  T— Did  file  Vaa^ 
tituji  fijkd  Frniidfl  nnd  ibm  pope  ftrt  LanLRt 
snfTifitnt  anp^tan  m  tan  iriTMwft  of  Nfcp.tat'^ 
W^'  did  hiA  lleiirf  Vttl.  uiTa4i£  iht  H^iha- 

Page  997. 
What  waa  the  character  of  Andrew  Doriat 
—Of  what  country  waa  he  ?— With  what  cooo- 
try  waa  Genoa  aUied?— Where  ia  Geaoa^ 
How  waa  Doria  treated  by  Franda  aad  tail 
miniatera?— What  injmy  did  the  Fmchoftr 
to  hia  country,  Genoa?— What  mcaaarB  did 
Doria  take  in  conaequenoe  of  thia?— How  dd 
Franda  attempt  to  puniah  hia  boldaaaa?  Didte 
aucoeed  ?— Wnat  officer  inrned  Doria  to  eaur 
Into  the  emperor^  aervice  ?— Did  he  accept  mv 
odbr?— What  cHy  did  be  talieve?— Whoooa^ 
manded  the  imptfialiau  at  Naptea ! 

Phge998. 
What  waa  the  condickm  of  the  fanpenal  amy? 
—Of  the  French  army?— When  did  Laonee 
die?— Who  fuoeeeded  him?— Whicfaar  did  he 
retreat  with  the  remaiaa  of  the  Fkvnchannyt 
—On  what  termadid  he  aurrender  ?— What 
drrumatanfja  fkvoufed  Dorian  deaign  of  free- ' 
ing  Genoa  ihanthe  French  ? — How  did  beefeei 
ita  ddiveranee?— How  did  Andrew  Doria  aol 
when  ha  had  aipaUed  the  FraBflh* 


QUESTIONS. 


ndtdbenuM 
la  Iris  tilleT— What  genermf  did  Francis  send  to 
tbe  MUaneae  ?— By  wlMmi  was  ho  deftatod!— 
Did  Prands  deoirB  poace?— Oldtlieothorcoii- 
leQdmcpowera? 

PafoStO. 
IMd  they  coneoal  their  wisheo  ?— What  ladica 
uidertook  X6  make  peace?— MeaDttme,  what 
treaty  waa  coneloded  by  Charles?— What  were 
Its  chief  iemi84— What  were  the  teniu  of  the 
treaty  coDclndod  by  Margaret  and'Loaiae? 

Of  what  coonuj  waa  Charloa  tfana  randored 
n^  emperor  ?>-How  did  Frandaloaehia  ram- 
latlon  and  the  conlldeDoe  of  all  Europe  ?— Waa 
1  or  thia  conduct? 


PsfoSSS. 


How  did  the  enperor  treat  hia  adhoreats?— 
I  mr  the  saftty  of 
tenUy  and  attendanta  ?— Why  did  Henry  vm. 


Did  he  atipnUite  Ibr  the  i 


'  Boarban*a 


fcvonr  Fruiois,  and  oonaent  impUdtly  to  the 
treaty  ?— Whom  did  Henry  wiah  to  divorce  7— 
Whom  to  raanry  ?— What  relation  waa  Catherine 
of  Aragoo,  Henry'a  queen,  to  Charlea  7— Wbooe 
eonaent  waa  neoeaaary  to  the  divorce?— Why 
did  the  pope  delay  to  give  it? 

PaffeS83. 
To  retain  FnnciaPa  flriendahlp  as  a  counter- 
balance to  Charles  power,  what  did  Henry 
do  ?— In  what  coontry  did  the  emperor  land  soon 
after  the  treaty?- To  whom  did  he  leave  the 
govemineat  of  Sptf  h  ?— How  had  Charlea  lately 
gained  popolaiity  at  Barcelona  t— At  what  port 
did  the  omperor  flrat  land?— Whom  did  be 
hoDOor  there?— Where  did  be  meet  the  pope  ?— 
In  what  maimer?— Where  ia  Bologna  I— How 
were  the  Italiana  disappointed  In  Onartea'ji  ap- 
searance  and  demeanour?— What  danger  bad 
lately  threatened  Vienna?— How  did  Cbades 
treat  Slbna  ?— The  doke  of  Ferrara  ?— The  Ve- 
aetiana?— When  and  where  werartheae  treatiee 


? 
^  PageS34. 

Did  the  Florantlneo  oppose  the  restoration  of 
de  Medlel?— Why?— 'What  waa  the  conoe- 
fWAoe  of  their  oppoaition?— Whowaa  made 
tbadiite ralei*  of  Florence?— Who  waa  killed 
■  the  alege?— Who  aucoeeded  to  hIa  estates 
and  titles?— Whom  did  abe  marry?— With 
what  tUlea  waa  Ftanda  crowned  in  Italy  ? 

FageSSS. 

What  progress  had  Luther's  doctrines  made 
in  Germany  1— Was  this  pleaaing  to  the  empe- 
ror?—Where  and  whea  did  heboid  a  diet  of  the 
empire?— Were  the  diet  prepared  to  oj^nress  the 
Lotherana?— What  did  the  emperor's  agenta 
dealreof  them? 

PagaSM. 

With  what  mi^ty  didthCToteto  thiseflbct 
paao?— What  were  me  members  wbo  protested 
aninatthia  decree  caned?— How  was  the  term 
aJtearward  applied?— Waa  the  pope  willing  to 
call  a  general  councU?-^)id  Charlea  desire  it? 
— Whwe  did  he  appoint  a  diet  of  the  empire? 

Page  937. 
On  hia  way  to  the  diet,  what  did  he  find  the 
dlmoaition  of  the  Germans  to  be  concerning 
rettgioo  ?— What  jspirit  actuated  the  membera 
«f  the  diet?— Waa  Luther  there?— Wbo  waa 
employed  to  draw  up  the  proteatant  confteaion 
of  luth,  or  creed?— What  was  it  called?— Did 
It  leave  so  many  maika  of  diattatction  between 
yapiats  and  pnteattots,  as  10  iffbid  their  fttture 


coalition?— Did  Charlea  pMvail  on  the  prineec 
td  renounce  their  opinkma?— What  meaanres 
did  Campeggio  advise?— What  decrte  waf 


proiei 
Solyi 


Page  938. 

How  did  this  eflbct  If  elancthon  ?— Luther  ?~ 
Where  did  the  protestants  meet  to  form  a 
league  ?— To  what  kinga  did  they  apply  for  pro- 
tection ?— How  had  Cnarlcs  focmed  a  achema 
for  continuing  tlie  imperial  crown  in  hia  fhmily 

Page  S89. 
Why  did  the  proiestanta  oppose  this  ?— How 
did  the  elector  of  Saxony  oppose  Charles'^ 
viewa?— Waa  Ferdinand  cboaen  king  of  the 
Romans?— On  hearing  thia,  what  did  the  jffo- 
testanta  at  Bmaikalde  do?— How  did  Franda 
Ikvour  the  protesianta  ?— How  did  Henry  VUL  ? 

Page  940. 
Why  waa  Charies  aniiouo  to  conciliate  the 

protestants  ?— What  were  the  terma  of  the  troaQr 

of  Ratisbon?— Wbo  were  the  gainera  by  it,  the 
Meatanu  or  papists  ?— What Intelligenoe  ftoQ 
ilyman   endBd  the   diet?— What  measures 

were  takenio  oppose  8(rty  man  ?— What  waa  the 

number  of  the  allied  army  7 

PageSIL 
Who  look  command  of  it  ?— Waa  the  caitii- 
paign  ai|:naliced  Inrany  great  battle  ?—Whi<4i 
paity  retreated?— what  friend  of  the  proteat- 
anta  died  Ausuat  10th?— Whither  did  the  empe- 
ror proceed  alter  the  campaign  ?— Whom<Ud  be 
viait  at  Bologna?— Bow  did  the  pope  delay  the 
general  council  ?— What  treaty  did  Charies  con*^ 
dudewith  the  pope?  ■  ^^ 

Pl«e942. 

How  did  they  provide  for  the  defonoe  ol 

Italy.?— Where  were  the  imperial  foreea  sent  • 

—Where  did  Charies  land  in  Spain  ?— How  h«d 

Ftancis  attempted  to  elude  his  late  treaty  i 

PkfsStt. 

How  &A  Franda  efltet  an  alliance  with  the 
pope  ?— Wbo  waa  to  iharry  Catherine  de  Medl- 
da  ?— Where  did  the  pops  and  Frands  meet  ?— 
What  marriage  took  place  tlwre? 

PageM4. 
Waa  any  treaty  made  betvrem  them?— DM 
the  pope  fovour  Henry  vm.'a  applicatloo  for  a 
divorce?— Why  not?— From  whom  did  Henry 
obtain  permiaaion?— Whom  did  Henry  many? 
—What  decree  did  the  cardinals  obtain  tttn 
the  pope?— What  eflbetdid  thia  produce  on 
Henry  ?— What  did  the  parliament  declare  ?— 
Waa  the  power  of  the  Roman  CatboUca  thus 


neariv  overturned  in  Eiudand?— Whak  hap* 
penedtn  the  next  reign  in  England?  .   ^ 

Page  945. 

When  did  pope  Clementdie  ?— Whoaucoeeded 
him  ?— What  wastals  charaoter  ?— DM  be  fovonr 
Frands  or  the  emperor?— Did  the  reformatiolk 
produce  any  instancea  of  ftnatidam  and  folae 
reUgion? 

Page  946. 

What  waa  the  belief  of  the  anabapciaia  coo 

coming  iNqitlam?— What  concerning  civil  g$ 

vemment  ?— About  property  ?— About  marriage  ? 

—What  were  the  namea  or  the  two  anabapdat 

?— Of  what  did  they  gain  poaaeaaian? 


^!ts: 


P^9ff7. 

beatond  Munator?- 
I?— Who  tfucceeded  to  hia  power  qrer 
the  people? 


Whol 


QUE8TIOIC8. 


Wtattide  OdlM  tak0?— !l«w  1 
mm  bf«M«  tte  fkBlM  eooHneMed 

Pl«eMO. 
B9W  ad  Lttbernfvd  HooeoU^ 
■mt  WMdM  dtycaptimd  by  ciM  li 


[dldlM 


Whii  WM  Boeeol^  fte*  T— What  to  the  pro- 
MK  etMnneier  of  tbe  amlwpitocsl— WInt  doke 
tad  iMn  expeltod  Mi  dominioiw  in  1M9 
Wlw  niiMl  bto  domlirioiw?— Wtat  prinoe 
talped  tte  duke  l»  rwofw  lito  doraiiilMMT— 
Wte  Unf  •QVpDed  tte  mraiM  I--W1MC  relicioQ 
WM  e«SUalied  in  Wnrtambeff  t— DM  Ferdi 
■ad  MtBMwtodVB  litoiiftef 


How  did  llB  gstn  tto  ptlertint  r- 

•eknowladgn  Idm  kinf  of  Uie  BoiMmn1~Did 
fteil  uLooownt  to  ImM  n  flBoeraleooneUI- 
Wtaeral— Wbo  objeeted  f-Onwtatt  fnmodtT 
^Dld  tte  pope  nnUy  deiin  •  oovncU  l^WUt 
•^tf 


Wtat  to  ttat  eovntrr  noiw  caltod  wMcti  \ 
•tanUylbnnedttakinsdomiorBiaoricanta  and 
HMoylta,  ad  tta  npaUbe  of  Cattha^U^ 
wSera  to  H  ritiwtfldt-<l>kltta  RoflBUMovw 


I  it  ?— Tte  Vnndalo^Wto  ov«inn  It  in 

B  7th  ceotinrl— Wtat  ara  ita  tluaa  piteoinl 

UngdoowT— What  to  tte  raligton  of  tta  lata- 

Mtautol— WtawiN  Horvc  and  Baymdin?— 

WhM waa Horace  othern«noT-la  whK  aea 

^  did  they  pltmder  r— What  Ufl«  datoMd  Honw^ 

-    1  tta  Spantordal— Wtat  co- 


ll 


WhatldBfdomdId  to  gain  flrat?— By  what 
■nana?— What  ktafdooi  nmcti— Wta  aaatoted 
tte  Uaf  of  Tremeeen  afainac  Barbaroaoa  t — 
With  what  eneoeM )— What  \ra8  Barbaraaea'k 
ftUT— Wtaaneoeededhlmaaldng  of  AlgieraT 
Voder whatcreat  power  did  te Jlaoe  hto  do- 
■tadMia?— Whatomkanand  ^d  Sotyman  give 
Mm  1- What  propoeal  did  thto  aeeood  Baitaioaaa 


PagaSM. 

How  waa  ta  aboot  to  aopport  tteaa  elahna  f 

^Bow  did  Barbaroaea  propooe  to  help  htan  ?— 

What  beoame  of  Alraadiid  ?— With  how  many 

I  did  Baibareaai  aail  Ibr  Tmto  ?— What 

did  te  ravace  f— How  did  te  take  Taato  t 

— T»  wtamdid  Matoy  Hanao  apply  Ibr  aaaiat- 

jnca?  "^ 

^^  FftgeSSft. 

With  what  aocoeas  ?—Wta  took  command  of 
Ite  exseditioo  againat  Tnnto  ?— Where  did  ta 
cBotark  T— What  dtottogvlBbed  pereone  accom- 
panied tta  expeditioa  ?— WhM  knighta  ?— What 
|ort  was  tte  rendexYoaa?— Who  waa  admiral 
tf  Uie  fleet?— Who,  under  tte  emperor,  com- 
iHUnded  tte  tond  fbroeo  ?— How  nrnneroos  was 
te  fleet  ?— How  did  Barteroma  prepare  fbr  de- 
tece?— What  fbrtreaa  did  te  man  with  6,000 
T^ta  ?— Wta  commanded  it  ? 

PagaSM. 

How  waa  k  taken?— Whhter  did  Sinan  re- 
treat ?— Was  Tnnto  then  capable  of  defbnce  ?— 
How  did  Barbaroaaa  propoae  to  decide  tte  ihte 
of  tte  war  ?— What  cruel  proposal  didjie  make 
la  hto  fbltowers?— What  waa  the  ereni  of  tte 
gansni  battle? 


to  ttedty  wW 
battto?— What  < 

I 


llte^«yofl 


ttatoUtenf  by 
it?— What  were  tte  lenM  «r  Mriey  r 
treaty  with  Chariea  ?— How  was  thia  a 
regarled  !■  Earope  T— How  aiood  Aee 
etaracter  at  thto  iibmT— Wta  wan  acttoa  ia 


BOOK  TL 


What  were  Itec 


PagaSBL 

Wbat  did  FrtnclJi  di^  oo  beaniif  of  U&a  *— 

pD^ti^  r— Kmro  HufElBfld  •— Te  A-bon  dkf  te  i^ 
pl>  i'm  u4  ^— I1i>w  did  be  cDdtiBToar  upualte 
p«yKe<iiuiLA  it  ^iiialkaldt  ^—W^pm  did  te  invte 
Id  J'tn^  la  eShci  ■  maUm  df  pafins  ^— Wa»  te 
piYie^ntiiy  nkiKi-rtf  ID  h]«  Lranutf  la  pntBitaiwl^  * 
—Mirtv  did  te  afl«rw«rd  »ii«mpi  lo  pnte  IM 
atiartuDHit  Id  the  cmt^aiU-  likub  J 

1>id  tif  ftpdofis^  ft»  Uu«  to  tte  puiimrBWi  M 
6riJil%^A§-  ?^J>id  ihe^  ■P^*'  ^  mmai  lam 
a|atiiiiL  lbf»  rmpCTarT— Wtiv  mot-— Pii    Me~ 

toiicthini  i!ii  to  P&fis  ^ — \£«tms  wtiti.  date  m 
ItaL)  itKJ  t-'rancift  Eaiiend  ic  nmke  mmtl^lMma^ 
did  Ctiark*,  duJEe  o(  Svnoy^  aivn  t— Wba^ 
pOj><KT<iiMed  ihc  irn^ieai  taknla  ^— Whaas  Planet 

'  -  Wbai  (kmand  did  Ftaafto  wmMb  at  list  f — 
\^'^kal  decnmid  nvxtV-Wtea  iMa  wa»  nftea^ 
Vp'tjiii  ilu]  Frinru  do  1— Ptf  te  «iiwpar  Wmwny  ? 
— Wtim  rjty  nrvoltrd  ipiliirt  Ite  due  of  Stt^^  t 
— W'^iai  wcrr  ihr  DUkiH  al  iAh  Iwb  wuh  n 
wii  bi  B,Ti«r  of 


Geneva  '— Wlucb  a( 
libttty  I 

Page  901 
What  oae  did  they  mate  «f  tta 
blea  of  tta  date  ?—6o  they  aau  main  tta  Inde- 
pendence then  acqutoad?— ^ 
did  Chariea  of  Savoy  ctotoaf-Ooold 
aid  him?— What  wm  tta  aAct  af 


*• 


PagaSSS. 

Who  tookpoaaession  of  tta  dutcfay  «f  IBm! 
—Bow  did  Chariea  decehre  Fkmncte  wMi  respect 
to  hto  proceedings  in  Milan?— How  did  Chariea 
emplov  tte  letoore  jalned  by  o^goitoliBg  wtth 

Whxt  citf  did  Chartes  0nt«r  on  AprU  &b  ¥- 
Wt!*t  iMHtEinUB  tncident  Swppeufd  «t  bto  csBy  f 

ChflTlt-**^-  >VLbI  «Ti»siiXTd>d  ihey  i 

what  [cnos  did  Cttnrir^  oft^  cii\gle  PMmKt  F 

How  dS4  hi;  troai  the  nimba«Baon  wtea  Ihcy 
ntU'iiajitcd  Id  rf^^ly  ^— WteldfdttepdfiedeiriTa? 
— Wut  aiiy  tiling  dt>ciRivv  ikHie  al  lUsi&BBUac^ 
— VVh*i  i*  ihfr  liiBrDrimn^  opiiUAn  of  CtertoS^ 
cdniluri  iiT  [bL»  iustt«r  ^— How  did  Cteils  te 
tiav«  Id  L^f  anjbdJMAdorv  tbp  irext  di;  T— ^M  h« 
gain  HUlC  niarv  ttme  b;  negociadaa  ^ 

Page  906. 


QUEStlONS. 


fSl 


Atattora  cT  dn  mliiMMT«~DM  the  Firencb 
4lgi«  to  meet  tkemT—WM  tlw  emperor  wUh  the 
«rmy  T^Who  oommuMled  under  him  ?— What 
eoumry  did  Cbertes  deteroune  to  luTtdet— 
What  did  be  direet  the  hlatorian  JoTios  to  do  f 
— Did  CharleiPe  mlnisten  and  generals  approTe 
«f  hia  ioYaaton  of  FraneeT— Did  he  reganltheir 
•iviee  f— -Who  mnied  ivattor  to  IVaneia  ? 

Page  ST. 
What  country  did  he  lea^e  deflneeleaa  T— 
Who  remained  fhithAil,  and  aaved  Piedmont  U- 
Whatwaa  Francis  ayatam  ofdeftooel— To 
what  marshal  was  it  intrnatedT— Where  did 
■ontmoren^  enqampT— Where  did  the  king  1 
_What  lowna  did  he  think  it  necessary  to  de- 
Itad  ?— How  were  the  inhabitanta  of  the  rest  of 
the  coantry  disposed  of  1— How  was  the  pro- 
pwty  disposed  of? 

What  did  the  emperor  pramlaa  his  troopa  on 
Us  arrival  in  Proreoce  T— In  what  part  of 
Trance  Is  Provence  ?— As  Charles  adVaneed 
iBto  France,  what  was  the  situation  of  his 
army?— What  towns  did  he  invest T— With 
what  sueoeso?— Where  is  Maradlles?— Aries  T— 
Bow  did  the  Fwnch  soldiers  ratgard  Montmo- 
fsocy*s  plan  of  defence  T— Did  Montmorepcy  re- 
gard their  complaints  ^ 

PageSM. 

Who  felaftireed  Montmsreaey  at  AvlgnaD  T 
—Where  ia  Avignon  7— How  long  did  (Varies 
ivmaiB  in  Proveoee?— With  what  loss  did  he 
ifltreat  )-^What  oOoer  did  hs  Isset— Whiiher 
4d  the  emperar  eondaet  his  army  T— Who  ouo- 
eaeded  Leyval— For  whal  flsuntry  did  he  soh 
hark? 

PageSTO. 
Was  tho  king  of  the  Roanao  sureeasfhl  In 
Ms  attack  on  tho  opposite  frontier  of  France  V- 
How  did  the  sH^MSor  bear  his  disgrace  1— What 
laaa  did  Franois  suflbr  in  his  tally  T—Tb  what 
was  the  dauphin^  death  hnpotedl— What  did 
Montecocnli  declare?— Did  the  emperor  pre- 
kably  cause  the  daimhin  to  be  poisoned  ?— If 


What 
rial 


was  polaoned  who  probably  caused  it 
MtdidFkaMiedoimtheparliaBeiit  of  Pa- 


What 


Pege97L 
•  did  he  toy  olaim  te  by  thia 
y1— Did  Fraadsprooeed  to 
eesupy  these  eountriee  f— What  place  did  the 
VleailiifB  Invest?— Who advanesd  to  relieveTe- 
mueone  ?— What  atopped  them  I— Where  Is  T»- 
rooenne?— Who  brought  about  thia  euepenaion 
of  arma  ?— Fbr  how  long  a  space  was  the  sus- 
pension ?-^n  what  countrieo  ?— Wbere  did  the 
war  still  reign  ?— For  how  long  did  they  con- 
ilKle  a  ti«aty  there  r 

Page  971 
Waa  the  emptor  able  to  bear  the  ezpenaee 
of foncer  war?— With  whom  did  FraAcIs  Ibnn 
aa  allianee  ?— What  countries  did  Selvman  un- 
dertaae  to  invade  ?-«What  did  Fmneis  ?— Where 
la  Hungary?— Did  Bolymaa  fhlfll  his  part  oT 
the  treaty?— Who  was  his  admiral ?— What 
admiral  nireed  Barbaroeaa  to  retire  from  Na- 
flee?- Did  iVaade  peribrm  hie  pert  of  the 
treaty  ?— WlHt  Indaoed  Charlea  le  enspend 
teetikiseT 

PageSTS. 

Did  they  Immediately  sneeeed  In  making  a 

isAnltive treaty?— Who aadertook  to  eettle  a 

eeace?— Did  he  aaeeeed?— Bow  long  a  tnise 

MheeActf 


vag«9rL 

Of  whoee  domhiioae  did  Frande  gain  tadf 
in  this  war?— What  town  did  the  duke  retalat 
—Whither  was  Charles  driven  by  oootraij 
winda  ?— What  use  did  Francis  make  of  the  la 
cident  ?— What  insianees  of  mutual  oonOdeiiae 
marked  the  meeting?— To  wham  did  ChmloB 
betroth  hie  daughter  I 

Page  tl^ 
By  whom  had  her  llrst  husband  Alexaate 
de  Medici  been  murdered  7-^Who  had  saeceaa 
ed  Alexander  as  dake  of  Florencel— Did  the 
Florentines  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty  1^ 
To  whom  did  Cosmo  de  If  edid  apply  for  a^^ 
port  {—Did  he  obtain  It? 

Page  9f70. 
Were  the  advocates  of  liberty  oversemef— 
To  whom  had  nrhnda  L  fiven  Me  daughMr 
Magdalen  in  marriage?— who  wee  oSboded^ 
It?— How  did  Henry  endeavour  to  ptevsac 
Jamee'e  gaining  Mary  of  Guleet^Did  he  «••- 


11 


»a77. 


Towhomdkl  Charlea  V.  make  overtures  ftr 


peace  and  IhmUy  alliance  ?— What  had  been 

Cbarlee*8  chief  object  In  Oermeuyf 

plaoe  hed  the  pope  fixed  upon  Ibr  the  i 

— Did  the  prstesiants  agree  to  attend  the  eoafe- 

ett  ?-^What  were  their  objeotkme  ?— Where  la 


r-Wtet 

oomMnY 


Uv  transfer  ths 
t  happened  at  the 
bof  retemdid 


PagefTB. 
Whither  did  the  jpope  flnaUv 
meetbif  ef  the  council  ?— What  hi 
time  of  BMetU^(}— What  mode  t 
the  pope  propoae?— Did  the  eoelesiaetice  ai^ 
ceed  vigoroualy  with  it  ?— Who  jmbhebsd  tiislr 
repoft  and  oOaunented  en  it?— what  waa  the 
haly  league )— Did  it  alann  the  pmsolaaial 

Page  979. 
Did  they  gafai  any  coneeesioaa  from  ths  mt- 
peror?— what  enemy  of  the  reftirmation  Aod 
AprU  MthT— Who  suoeeeded  him? — What 
change  did  Henry  eflbct  ?— What  waa  the  dl4l»> 
sttion  ofCharlee^  soldtors? 

PaeB980L 

Bdwwaalt  mantfteted  ?— Who  fained  the 
mutiny  ?— Were  any  eoldieri  dishanded  ?— Upaa 
whom  had  the  emperor  depended  Ibr  money!— 
Where  did  he  assemble  the  oortcsof  CsstUe  V^ 
What  did  he  demand  of  it  ?— What  replt  dU  he 
receive  from  the  noMee  of  the  corteer— Wee 
Charles  willing  to  agree  to  reside  In  Spain  I— 
Was  he  obUged  to  dismiss  the  oortes  vrithooi 
gaining  sapflies  ?— Whatordem  at  claaeee  vrsn 
afterward  exduded  from  the  eortee?— Wha 
vrsre  eubeequently  the  memben  ef  the  eortsa! 

Page  981. 
What  waa  the  eflbct  of  Ihle  change?— What 
tnddem  le  related  to  illhetrate  the  power  aad 
apiritef  theSpeniehapbiltar?— Who  waa  or- 
dered to  invade  France  In  lont— Ftaan  whal 
eeeembly  did  the  (|ueen  obtain  a 
What  eklaeae  retoed  to  pay  their  part  I 

Page 981 
On  what  gnmnd  ?— What  Miydid  the< 
make  to  thdr  argument?— WbeQ  the  «nia«i 
was  unable  to  sooth  them,  what  order  did  aha 
issue?— What  was  Its  eObet?— Did  the  ethv 
towns  join  the  oonlbdenoy? 

Page  981. 

To  whom  did  they  eend  a  depolatioo  ?— 1% 
what  eoondl  dM  Charlee  refbr  their  eaaef— 
What  dedakm  did  they  give  t— What  dU  the 


QUESTIONS. 


^0rOkaat4i«ilMmiocikii4ecWonT 

—Fiom  whom  did  tbey  seek  eappoit  ?— Did 
ibejr  •btvin  It  ¥— What  seocna  Mlvtoed  Francis 
Mttogrant  It  T— Did  1M  betny  tke  rebels  to  the 

PftgeSBft. 
WiMteuipsdtem  did  the  eipewr  adopt  tos«p- 
pnss  tbe  rebellloQ  ?— What  «rere  ttetwonsoil 
notes  to  fbe  Nethedandsf— What  ob|eetions 
won  there  to  each?— What  third  roote  did  be 
fMsive  to  take?— Did  his  esoDdl  mmre  of  bis 
dssicn?— Did  hspwsist  ia  his  droiffBf-.How 
M  haaels  refaid  the  propoMl  to  paaa  thfoofh 
fVanear 

PafeSBS. 

What  nvBber  of  attendants  did  be  take?— 
What  two  nobles  reoeired  him  at  Bayonne?— 
Bow  was  he  tieoied  in  tbe  French  towns?— 
Where  did  Fraado  aneet  htan?— How  did  they 
enter  Paris  ?— How  lonf  waa  ehaiies  in  Paris  ? 
—flow  Or  did.  the  king  acoompanv  him  towards 
Flanden  I— On  arrivlnf  there  did  he  perlbrm 
*^  -romise  to  give  up  Milan  I^How  did  be 
I  theperibrmaDceoritl 


Bow  did  the  dtiaens  of  nbsnt  behave  on 
Charles's  approach  ?— On  what  day  did  heeoter 
the  dty  1— How  were  die  citixens.  punished  fbr 
dHlrr0bellion?— WhatequiralentdidCharlesor- 
ftrlbrMUan?— Washe  at  last  driven  to  the  de- 
nial of  his  promise  oooeemtaig  Milan  ?— How 
does  the  historian  regard  ibis  transaetioo  I 

Page  987. 

Tb  what  did  it  expose  FrauelB  I— Did  it  ran- 
Jar  a  war  iirobable?— What  religioas  order 
was  established  tbie  year  ?— Who  was  its  ftmn- 
4ar¥— What  vras  his  character?— What  did 
Loyola  oretoad  was  the  origin  of  its  coostitu- 
tion  snd  laws?— Did  tbe  pope  at  first  fkvour 
l>jrola*s  design  of  Amndlng  sn  order?— How 
dM  Loyola  overoome  his  scruples  ? 

PageSSS. 

Who  was  appointed  the  first  general  of  the 
eraer?— In  half  a  eemnry  bow^xtensive  were 
their  estaMishments?— What  two  generals  per- 
Asied  tbe  constliQtioiuuMl  laws  of  tbe  Jesuits? 
What  is  the  primdry  obiect  of  other  monastic 
orders?— What  la  tbe  oltjectof  the  Jesoiu?— 
From  what  are  tbey  exempted  ?— What  are 
they  ruoired  to  do?— What  is  tbe  form  of  go- 
vemmAt  among  the  Jesuits  ? 


Page  960. 

Deoeribe  the  powers  of  tbe  general?— How 
eftan  were  tbe  raembera  required  to  manifiBst 
Ihair  consciences?— What  is  meant  by  this 
term?— How  long  did  the  novitiate  last?— 
What  ii#as  entered  in  tbe  register? 

Pftge9g0. 

What  amount  of  influence  did  tbey  aoqnire 
•far  Ura  education  of  youth  ?— Of  wlyim  were 
they  the  conffeasora?— Of  whom  tbe  spiritual 
gttldea  ?— Of  what  did  they  thus  aequire  the  di- 
raetionl— In  what  did  they  take  part?— Wbat 
peeuliar  source  cf  wealth  had  they?— With 
what  countriee  did  tbey  trade  ?— Where  did  tbey 
ebtatn  a  fertile  province  r 

PftgeSOL 

Was  the  influence  of  tbe  JesuUs  alwtya  ex- 
erted for  good  purpoaea?— How  did  tbey  ao- 
IWreinflnence  over  persons  of  rank?— What 


pooed  towards  tbs  pfotesiaaial— Fbr  what  ; 
tbe  Jesuits  respooJue?— What  have  they  doa» 
for  edacatioo?- For  literature  and  aoMeel. 

Page  901 

Where  wen  the  Jesuits  moat  sweeasaAdM 
cokmisu  ?— Where  is  Pantgaay  ?— In  what  eo». 
ditioo  did  tbey  And  the  nativea?— Wtet  dU 
they  teach  them T-^low  did  they  goveni  thont 
—What  kind  of  punishraeot  Ad  they  imaf- 
At  vrhal  did  the  Jesuits  aim  in  Pangnaj  « 


For  ttiia  purpose  wb^t 

_TkLJ    «k,y.»    •..»•>   .V^    «-. 


■  did  they  \ 


rwi  uu>  puipwKJ  wnai  meana  <na  tnry  nae^ 
—DM  tbey  teach  the  Indins  the  Enopean 
mode  of  warfhre  ?— How  did  Charles  Y.  regard 
the  Jesuits?— Did  the  Jesuits  publish  tbe  rules 
of  their  onfcr?— How  were  thme  rules  fimnd 
out? 

Phge904. 
For  wbat  virtue  does  the  historian  give  the 
Jesulu  credit  ?— In  the  ditft  at  Wormo  wbo  woe 
the  chief  di8putant8?—Wboae  book  did  the  crih 
'to  their  oodoe? 


PagelOSw 

Was  tt  approved  by  either  party  ?—Wm  te 
eontroversy  terminated  at  thia  diet? 

PhgeSOfi. 
Was  tbe  result  of  tbe  diet  agreaaUe  to  tte 
pope?— Waa  tt  to  tbe  proteeiaais ?— What  ww 
tbe  cause  of  CbarleB*a  moderataon  ?— Wbat  bad 
happened  in  Hungary?- Who  was  trtbutary 
«»  theTuika?-What  mnty  cxisied  betwem 
John  and  Ferdiiiand  ?— Whatovaot  ffAftawflnsd 
the  breaUog  of  thIa  treaty  r 

Page  907. 
Who  bad  the  direction  of  aflUre  oatbeiida 
of  Stephen  ?— What  was  Msniaussi^  cter^o- 
ter?— Did  FenUnaitd  dedare  war  ^gajnsc  Sta- 
phen?— Who  suppotted  dtepben^  cause?— 
What  dty  4lid  the  Germu  tocea  of  F^cArmnd 
besiege  ?---Who  relieved  the  dty  and  eoaqpeiod 

Page  908. 
How  did  aolyman  behave  alter  tbe  battle  t— 
Wbat  country  did  he  thus  aoqnire  ?— Who  sent 
Solyman  a  flreeh  oOferof  depBodenoeandtribntt 
for  the  crown  of  Hungary  ?— Wbat  was  his  m- 
BwerY— HowtUd  Charles  gatai  supplies  of  mat 
and  money  ftom  tbe  proteetantaf— Forwrat 
country  did  be  aet  out  after  the  diet  ?— Against 
what  country  had  tbe  emperor  concerted  a  gr«i 
eoterprlse?— On  vrhat  country  ww  Algien  de- 
pendent?—Who  governed  it? 

P^(e900. 

Against  whom  did  be  commit  ptradeo?— 
What  preparatiooa  did  Charles  make  for  In- 
vading Algien  ?— Why  did  ha  not  attack  the 
sultan  in  Hungary  ?— why  waa  he  r«luctam  is 
draw  his  forces  Ihxn  Italy  and  the  Low  COcb- 
triea?— Wbat  did  Andrew  Doria  advise? 

PigeOOO. 

Wbat  happened  on  bis  fine  embarkiBfi— 
Did  tbla  storm  deter  him  ftam  bis  purpa«i— 
Wbat  was  tbe  amount  of  his  force  ?-Wbere 
did  he  land  in  Africa  ?— What  was  Hssoen^ 
force?— Did  be  surrender  when  flammaoed?— 
Wbat  annoyed  the  troopa  of  Charles  on  Ihs 
night  of  their  landbig?— Did  they  succeed  in 
repelling  their  aasailama  in  the  mflfning? 
Page  JOl. 

What  hqipenedaftecttdibnttlef— What  |lac» 


QUESTIONS. 


ft— wi»t 

■iiihi'tunin  atModad  tbe  reneal  to  Gape  1I«C»- 
HbT— Hoiw  did  UieampetDr  beliaTe  amM  thoM 


TfWL 


Wbtbappened  atter  tbeir  floibarintlon  f— To 
ivtat  port  in  AfHca  wu  the  emperor  driTen  be- 
toe  be  eoald  retam  to  Spain? 

BOOK  VIL 

With  wboa  was  Franeio  maintalnlnf  oomo- 
poodenoe  and  alliance  f~ Who  eodeaTonred  to 
■ow  dlnord  between  Solyraan  and  Frands  I 
Page  SOS. 

Did  be  sooeeedT— Who  was  Francis  am- 
baaeador  to  the  FnrteT— Who  to  Venlee  ?— What 
bappeoed  to  them  ae  they  sailed  dcwn  the  Pol 
—By  whose  inatifation  were  they  mordered  i — 
How  did  Fkancis  behsTe  mi  hearing  of  this? 
—How  did  Fnnds  prepare  fbr  war? 

PageSOI. 
Did  he  gain  tbe  alliance  of  Enriand,  Venice, 
ertbeoope,  or  the  Germans?— what  cooftde- 
rales  <fid  he  gain!— What  great  officer  had  he 
diagraeedt — ^Bow  many  armiea  did  Frahds 
bring  into  the  field?— Who  were  appointed  to. 
command  where  the  chief  exertions  were  in- 
leoded?— What  were  the  ttombersof  the  ar* 
mies  commanded  by  these  princes?— What 
soontry  did  he  hope  to  gain  ?- 

PsgeSOS. 
To  wbat  dty  did  the  danphin  lay  aiege?— 
What  country  did  tbe  dnbe  of  Orleans  inrade  ? 
—Wbat  taid«oed  him  to  abandon  Lozemborgt 
—What  was  lost  by  this  step?— Did  the  dan- 
phin tske  PerpigMU?— What  was  the  only 
adramage  of  ths  campaign  ?— How  did  theem- 
psnr  raise  money  ?—W^  marriage  did  he  ne- 


FiBgeSOtt, 

How  &A  he  obtatai  a  donatiTe  ftom  Valencia 
and  itnigon?— With  whom  did  he  leave  the  co- 
▼emmeat  of  Spain?— FOr  what  eonntry  did  he 
set  ootT— What  ovevtore  of  pope  Panl  did  he 
decline?— For  what  did  be  reedre  pnsenis 
fkom  Cosmo  de  Medici?- With  whom  did  he 
eondode  a  leagne  ?— How  had  Francis  lost  the 
MeDdBhip  of  »mry  VOL  ? 

PageSQ7. 
Against  whoa  had  Beory  declared  wart— 
What  occasioned  him  to  make  peace?— What 
marriage  did  he  seek  to  negotiate  ?— What  were 
|he  terms  of  his  leagoe  with  Charles?— How 
did  Frands  seek  to  make  np  Ibr  the  kiss  of 
Henry's  alliance  ?— What  envoy  did  be  send  to 
Venioe  and  Constantinople  t 

PaeBSOS. 
What  did  Panlin  obtain  flmn  the  saltan  ?— 
How  had  Francis  lost  tbe  ftlendshlp  of  ths 
Oewnans?— Wbat  did  be  eftct  hi  ths  J/m 
Ooontries?— Whose  territories  did  the  emperor 
inrade  ?— Wbat  town  did  be  take  ?— How  were 
tbe hibabttants  treated?— How  was  the  duke 
ofdercs  biiui^lf  treated? 

FigeSQQ 

To  what  town  did  Charles  ntect  lay  siege  7— 
Where  is  Landrecy* — ^HainanU  ?— What 
•ireea  joined  hhn  there  ?— Whs  advanced  to 
rdieveLandrery?— Who  covered  tbe  siege  ?->- 
Why  did  not  a  general  engagement  eosne  ?— 
Who  was  obliged  to  retreat?— What  eonntry 
did  Sol vman  conqoer  during  this  campaign?— 
How  did  Barbarossa  proceed  ?— What  reelored 
ths  eonfldence  of  die  atamned  inhabitants  of 
iO 
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sdUcs  ?—Wb8t  tovm  did  tbe  Ftench  and  Tubs 
attack?— With  wbat  anoeess ?— Who  ddbnded 
Nice?— Where isNice  ?— Who  relievad  tbe  tan, 
snd  compelled  ths  Turks  andFtanch  toialas 

theaiegeT 

PugaSio. 
What  was  the  leading  motive  to  the  vHns 
between  Charies  and  Francis  ?— Who  succeed 
ed  Henry  of  flaxody  ?— Wbat  was  his  chara^ 
ter?— Why  did  he  not  join  the  league  of  Smal- 
kalde?— Wbomdidbeaisisttai  Hungarv?— Was 
be  a  Ihvouriis  of  tbe  emperor?— How  did  be  r»- 
gard  his  brother  the  doctor? 

FageSll. 

Where  did  the  pope  appoint  a  couneQ?  - 
Where  is  Trent?— Weo  any  toundl  bdd?— 
Why  not?— What  occadonM  Ferdinand  and 
Chartea  to  tolerate  ths  protestanu? 

Page  SIS. 
What  oecasluaed  Henir  dnke  of  Brunswldi 
to  lose  his  dominions?— Against  what  did  the 
protestanu  of  fimalkalde  proieat?— Where  did 
the  emperor  bdd  a  diet  hi  1M4?— What  princes 
did  be  court?— Agdnst  whom  did  he  declaim 
hi  the  did? 

Page  SIS. 
What  did  he  demand  hi  condnslon  f— What 
disposltioo  did  the  emperor  exdte  in  tbe  diet 
against  Francis  ?— Were  Frahds^  ambai 
dors  heard  by  the  did?— Bow  did  Charles  c 
cUtaie  the  piotestants?— What  point  did  ha 
gain  by  tbeasconoeasions?— What  ftiees? 

P^S14. 
Whst  sohree  of  revenue?— With  wbat  l^ag 
did  Charles  make  a  peace  ?— What  had  reoently 
caused  discord  bdween  Henry  VOL  and  Fran- 
cis L  ?— What  design  did  Henry  and  Charles 
entertain  against  France  ?— What  ally  did  Fran- 
cis renounce?— Why  ?-^Where  is  Carignan?— 
What  French  general  Investsd  Carignan^— 
Who  waa  matching  to  its  relief  ? 

PaeeSlS. 

Whom  did  Enguien  send  to  Paris  to  ask  leave 
to  light  a  general  batUe  ?— What  happened  at 
the  interview  ?-Where  did  the  battle  take  place? 
-^)escribe  the  battle.— Who  conquered  ?— Who 
was  wounded?— How  many  tanperialists  were 


P^S1«. 
Did  Francto  Mlow  up  bis  advantage  by  in- 
vading tbe  Bfilanese?— Why  not  ?-How  many 
troops  did  hs  take  ftom  Bnguieh^  army?— 
What  waa  gataied  by  the  victory  at  Cerisolsst 
—When  did  the  eonperor  take  tbe  Odd?— With 
bow  many  men  ?— What  country  did  hs  reduce? 
—Whither  did  he  then  march?— What 


surrendered?— What  one  did  be  bedsfe  Ir-By 
MitddlBDded? 


PageSlT^ 

What  Country  did  the  Ibrces  of  Henry  VOL 
hivade?— Wbere  did  they  afterward  jdn  the 
Unc?— What  did  the  emperor  wieh  him  to  dot 
I^Did  he  comply  with  hiswiohee?— Wbere  Is 
St.  Disler  7— How  vfss  tbe  capture  of  St.  DWor 
eflbcted  ?— What  was  gatoed  by  Sancerre^ 
gallant  deftooe  of  8L  Diderf- Who  Mi  la  tbe 
degsf 

PageSlS. 

Wbat  biducsd  Cbsries  to  listen  to  overtuias 
fbr  pence?— Wbere  did  the  denlpotentlsvlcs 
med  ?— When  Is  Chahms  ?— What  meosaffsdld 
Charles  send  to  Henry  vm.  f^WbailswBadli 


QXJE8TI0II8. 


IMsrry )— Wtal  ctty  wm  tkMi  ■■Jtnjffi* 
WiMiv  are  Boqw  •U  OtImmY— What  i 
4hw  Mwaidi  Ha  Mbaee  I^WlMfv  ia  Maaira  ? 


1  back?— Wbara  la  SoiaaooaT 


waabaaiMiBg  itemi— WImv  wm  tha  trtaty 
ttgoUr-^'Mijmm  to  diM-  temaj^Why 


tbe  papa  oAaded  wttfe  ClMTlaa  T~  waa  tta 
Maudy  lo  FVmnrtel— Waa  4ka  diatwbad 


Waa  tketieaty  af  Craapy  aa  taaad  aa  10  an- 
afwar  aU  Charlea^  pwyaata  I— What  ally  4M 
Fhinda  laaa  by  ttl— Honr  did  Chartaa  cm  off 
all  chance  of  Fraiicta*a  fatnlng  aaaiaianoa  from 
tha  protaatania  of  Smalkalda  ?— What  Praneh 
laws  had  Henry  vm.  lakan  I— What  onnaaoo- 
able  dawandi  did  he  Mka  «r  Fkanaia  t— Did 
Itaaieia  aooade  la  tbaos  f 

Pl«eltl. 
What  Fnaeh  prtnoa  waa  diaiatiafliil  with 
tha  treaty  of  Creapy  T^Why  7~  Waa  Pianda 
hinaair  pleaaed  with  it}— What  prineeaa  did 
Cbariaa  decide  to  give  to  tlw  duke  ofOrleana? 
^Wbat  diaeMa  waa  the  eflBpaforattoted  with  f 
—What  aeiMM  did  tha  oMperar^  diaaaae  eaoae 
fete  to  ibaadM  Y— What  were  hia  other  MaiiTea 
*rabaadMiii«ltl— Did  ha  appear  dieaattelad 
with  tha  aamaMBisf  aftto  eaveU  of  Treat  I 

Waa  be  really?— Where  did  the  diet  aaaeni- 
MaT-Where  li  WeroMT-WliatdldPenllMUMl 
•baenre  aft  tha  openinf  of  the  dietf-t-How  wete 
fell  reonrfca  reodTed  by  the  prateacaala  t— What 
••ply  did  they  «Bata? 

VHP  S3S. 


Did  the  proieataafta  relhaa  obedloQee  ••  the 
aoondl  T— Who  wm  deoiroQato  gratify  the  em- 
peror ?— Where  did  Ohariaa  appoliit  the  diet  Ibr 
chaheMywi'lobaheM} 

Pigelli. 


t  arebbialiop  (broored  tha  relbrmaHooT 
— Whooopoaed  hhiY— Whieh  did  Chariea  fb- 
▼oorl— How  did  Chariea  treat  the  proteatanta 
of  hie  own  hereditary  domioiooa  ?— How  waa 
Chariea  ftaed  ftom  hia  engagement  to  bealow 
fell  Blaea  o«  ito  dnhe  of  OrleoM  I 

FbgeSai 
What  did  tha  duke  of  flaroy  laaa  by  tbtel 
What  improper  prooeediDg  of  pope  PaaPa  ia 
■etionedt— Did  Ghiilea  oonlrm  tto  Inveatl- 
•va  of  Parma  and  Plaaantia  to  Feter  LewiaT— 
IHd  thia  prevent  the  pope  and  eameror  flrom 
iBiting  againat  the  proteatanta  I— What  mea- 
aore  did  the  duke  or  Bmnawiek  reaort  to  fbr 
recovarmg  hia  poMaaaiona  t 

PagaaM. 
Bid  he  aoeeead?— Fnr  wbieb  party  in  rell- 
flandid  thaeteetor  F^ederiokdedmal-WMthc 


ahange  of  ritea  in  the  palatinate 
^■tiiiaorder?— Did  FredwlekJQin  tha  league  of 
"  •*  l-^here 


•malkalde?— Where    ia 

waa  the  cooncil  held  ?— Whnt  did  the 

wiah  the  eooncU  to  begin  witbl 

PagaS27. 
DM  the  pope  liatea  to  thia  proporttlan 
0OWWM  the  Hret  aeaeton  anent  f— Hdw  mi 


on  anentf— Hbw  n 
l-DldthaMiM<y 


the  king  <^  EnclaodteU  them  f— What  «i 
the  merrbanta  of  Angabnrg  ?— What  dU  they 
.       -      the  Low  OaoKriM?— WberedM  iha 


What  twoprincea  were  the  kadere  of  tfeto 
body  ?— Which  wm  the  bigaiad,  and  wUeb  tha 
liberal  prince!— With  wtkom  did  the ekoeor  ra- 
Kiae  to  enter  Into  alliance? — Why? — Wh« 
did  tha  landgra^  cooaider  the  electorT— Of 
whtt  did  the  elector  aoapeet  the  landgrare  f— 
What  did  a  aenae  of  their  common  daagcr  to> 
dnoeilM  cnnlbderalM  lo  agree  lo?— To  wliem 
didthelawdpye  apply  ibr  infcrmatian  of  tha 

PfegatS. 

What  anawer  did  he  receive  t— What  aoit  ai 
men  did  the  emperor  eead  to  the  umfbienca 
about  docoinea?— Whn  broke  np  the  oon»> 


BOOK  TIIL 
WiMn  dU  Lmher  Aat— Hofw  ww  hie  < 
radar  fiprmenied  by  hia 


f 

PageSM. 
What  were  hia  viitnM?— What  w<era  feia 
fbnlta?— Are  aome  of  hia  teilm  chargeaUa  m 
themannenofhiaagef 

PbgeSSL 
Wanid  •  kM  viforaua  dmraamr  than  Ln- 
ther^  have  aiiwmiillehnl  hia  great  wmkal— 
How  did  he  appear  in  Ua  km  moaaenMt- 
How  WM  tha  nocauat  of  hia  death  reoeivedf^ 
Whoavdared  hiaf^meraltobecelebimedwtt 
extraerdinary  pomp  t— With  whom  did  tha  eoH 
peror  have  an  imerriew?— What  took  place  at 
the  iaienriewY— What  dM  the  landgrave  dp  hi 
eonaM|neBee«ftUaiat«vtawt 

Page  SSL 
Whm  did  Che  eonncil  of  Treat  iiiieiiiaiil— 
Whom  did  they  enatheamHw,  or  cnraet— Haw 
WM  the  arehbiabopof  OokifBe  tieaMd?— What 
WM  the  only  crime  knpmed  lo  himi— Whe 
were  alarmed  at  thia  proeeedtaif  ?— Wm  the 
emperor  now  obliged  to  throw  off  the  dug 
he  had  aaamned  towarda  (he  nroteainnia  < 


PageSSS. 
What  ware  tha  tenna  of  the  treaty 

'Dlymon!— What  WM  therein 

of  Gennany  to  tevoor  Charlerib 


the 


the  pmaaianm?— What  pnacm 
were  partioulariy  in  canned  againai  the  uiaiea 
ante?— Where  dkl  the  diet  of  the  empire  meeit 
—Who  abaented  themaaivM  fkom it! 

PageSH 
What  were  the  emperor*a  rcmaika  oa  open* 
Ing  the  diet  I- What  did  tha  Soman  catholiei 
propoMt — The  proioatantal— Whom  did  te 
emnufoff  deapatch  to  Roaw  lo  Ibrm  an  elll—w 
with  the  pope?— What  troopa  did  ha  aider  la 
advance  towarda  Goinany  *— What  waraiBg 
did  he  glre  to  John  and  Albert  of  Brandenborg^ 

Page  SSft. 
What  did  the  depntiM  «f  the  precaatanla-de- 
mand?— WhatmawerdM  Chariea  give  1-Did 
the  depatiM  remain  at  tha  diet?— What  did  the 
ffor  engage  to  da  in  hia  treaty  vriib  the 
pope  ?-What  dU  the  pope  eofnge  io4at-. What 
did ChailM  declare  in  bialeuen  to  the  Hia 


ftU£STION6. 


Wm  tUioraivuHH*  t«  liinf-BcMrdM  tbe 

WlHt  ad  tl»  fTBtter  ud  aonndflr  ptit  oTtlM 
fffoiMtaiit  eonlMeratM  i«flolv«  to  dm  I— Wbera 
«d  tMr  deputies  neetf— WboM  tlUenee  did 
they  BoUcU  I—Did  they  cain  the  VenetteMT— 
What  was  the  atmoet  they  amid  obtain  fkom 


Page: 


eeedweU  ta  ohtaininf  eoldieraatbdiDeY— ^ 
r  their  anny? 


To  what  Unca  did  they  bare  reconrae  ?— Did 
thqr  cain  aaaistance  of  Atber!— Did  they  aoc- 
^ainiofeoldieraatbdmeY— What 

PageSlO. 
ITere  aO  the  pmteatantalliea  wcafed  to  Air- 
Ubc  this  IbreeT-Why  4M  ooc  theothen 
cootribote  1— Where  WM  the  empeivrf— With 
what  ibrcel-i-Whers  is  RatisbooT— Wm  hia 
ittaatkNi  exposed  and  dangeroos?— Where  were 
lie  pope's  troops  T— Why  did  not  the  confbde- 
i«tes  at  ooee  orerwheun  him?— What  papera 
«d  they  pobliah?— How  did  CSiailcs  treat 

AfeMQl 
What  reply  did  he  make  to  the  manlfbolof— 
To  what  did  the  ban  oondeom  the  protestantst 
—What  fbrmalitY  waa  omittsd  in  itT— With 
what  eeftmony  did  the  BtolestanU  declare  war  ? 
—What  did  Sebastian  Behertel  del— Where  is 
Tjrrol f— Where  ialnapmcht 

FiiaMl. 
Whatobttied  Mm  to  desist  1-Was  not  this 
an  snor }— Who  eommanded  the  protestantaT— 
What  waa  the  dURsenee-in  their  characters  f— 
INd  they  ansa  weUT— What  was  the  eoose 
fsence  7— Was  thewhole  eonfbderation  ill  eom- 
iinsd  and  m  Mremedf— Whither  did  the  eoH 
peror  fo  fhmi  Rattsboo  1— MThereia  Landahot  1 
—What  town  did  they  attack  f— Meantime,  how 
large  a  iiree  was  assembled  at  LandahntI 


What  persoos  of  disttnedon  were  with  the 
annyl— What  dlagoeted  the  pope'a  legate?— 
Bid  the  proteetanta  take  Ratiaiboa  1— What 


porta  were  pnbliahed 


bliahed  cooceraing  the  pope  ?- 
did  the  pope^  aoldiea  behaTe 


?-Ih 


FlBgeSIS. 
In  what  aitaation  did  the 


find  the 


t  aitaation  did  the  protestanta  Ihi 
at  IngoldBtadtl— What  did  ths 
^vre  wieh?— Why  did  the  elector  oppoee  tt? 
—Did  they  snoeeed  in  drawtaig  the  empcMr 
Ann  his  intrenehmenta  ?— How  did  the  empe- 
far  behave  dnrinf  ths  cannonade?— How  did 
be  eaqiloy  the  night  aAer  the  attack  on  hia 
aanp  ?— fo  whal£d  the  eonlbderai« 
1  they  sneceedt 


FigaSM. 

.  Whaliawna  did  the  emperor  take  ?—Whkh 
army  waa  beatsnppliedf— What  did  his  fne- 
mla  adviae  r— Did  he  regard  their  adriocT 

Pl«e  94& 
Whieh  party  did  Maariee  of  Saionr  aariy 
determine  to  Join  I— Had  he  preflonalydeelafed 
hlmeeir  a  proteslant  I— With  wham  did  he 
aaake  a  aeeret  tnaty  f— What  wan  iba  chameter 
of  this  treaty?— Did  ths  nenftderalsB  swpsct 
his  designs  ?— What  did  the  elector  of  Saxony 
to  his  esret— What  did  Manrloe  do 


What  dU  the  atatoe  of  the  eonntry  nihrlK 
Mlariee  to  do?— What  did  Maarioe  do  afttt 
receiving  the  ImpeHal  reeeript?-  What  dU 
Blaarice  write  to  the  landgrave  ?— What  anawer 
did  te  get?— Wbo  now  invaded  the  elector^ 
dooilniona?— How  did  Maoriee  aneceed  in  his 
invasion  ?— Bbw  was  the  new*  reoeived  in  ihb 
cstholic  and  protestant  campa  ?. 

Page  847. 

What  did  the  elector  propoee?— What  did  the 
depotiee  prevail  on  him  to  do  at  flrM?— Did  ha 
afterwasd  determine  to  go  to  u  dominienat 
—What  did  the  confcderatee  at  iMt 


flter  the  elector^  departure}— WhatdM  ChHlea 
fifvirehimtodot 


to  do?— How  did  Charlea  behave  when  he  re- 
ceived oftra  of  peaee  ?— What  did  he  revdra? 
—Was  it  agreed  to? 

PageSlS. 

Wee  the  army  divided  ?-1n  what  mnaner  f- 
Did  this  deetroy  tbeir  power?— What  towns 
submitted  to  the  emperor  ?— Bow  did  the  elector 
palatine  behave  f— How  waa  the  dnke  of  Wni^ 
temberg  treated  ?— Waa  the  eonlbdemey  sob- 
ptetdydeatfoyed? 

PagaM9. 
How  did  Charlea  treat  an  the  oonfederalaa 
f^ho  submitted?— Were  they  compelled  to  re- 
nounce the  league  ?— Did  he  make  any  eondl- 
Uons  about  rel&ion  ?— Wbat  did  the  elector  of 
Cologne  do?— How  did  the  elector  of  Saxony 
'  in  rerovering  hia  dominione  ?— What 
aitaationl- 


I— DM  Charieagaia 
relieve  himf 

PkfetSOl 

WhomdUhedeepateh  tohelphtani— WhM 

became  of  this  detachment?— DM  the  electsr 

nae  hia  advantage?— How  did  he  prooeed?— 

CouM  the  emperor  aaalst  Maurice?— How  had 


his  fbroe  been  weakened  ?— What  dM  the  pope 
begin  to  ftar?— What  dM  he  order?— What 
were  hie  reasons  ?— DM  Charlea  complain  of 
thia  deaeitinn  ?— Were  hia  complninta  regarded ! 

P^Ml. 

What  obUgnd  the  esnperortoavoMentan|dAit 
himaelf  with  new  aflUrs  in  Germany?^WIm 
whom  was  the  administration  oTaflbira  lodged 


in  Genoa?— Wee  thia oatiMhetory  to  the  peoplet 
— ^Wbo  was  the  chief  man  of  the  government? 
—Who  was  his  heir  ?— What  was  Giannetino^ 
character  ?— Was  he  a  fhvourite  with  Andrew? 
—Who  ibrmed  a  boM  conspiracy  against  the 
government  of  Genoa?— Wnat  was  Fiescota 
character?— What  foreign  prince  dMhe  endea- 
vour to  engage? 

F^eisa. 

Who  waa  Flean>*a  advlaer?— Was  he  ttnmt- 
aMe  to  engaging  the  Flench  in  the  plot  ?—WhM 
was  Veri1na*B  plan?— DM  Fleseo  adopt  it!— 
How  dM  be  oonccM  Ml  deirigne  and  real  chn- 
neier?— With  what  fbreignenemieeof  Charleo 
dM  he  correapond?— What  naval  Ibrpe  dM  he 
acquire? 

Page  SSI* 

What  night  dMtheyi 
theirdeeign?-BawdidI 


_  Fleaeo  pass  the  day  f— 

Deecribe  Tbe  preparationa  at  Fieeco%  palace^— 
What  was  the  enbsianee  of  Fleeco*s  speeehta 
the  assembled  people? 

PageSM. 
What  WM  haeflbet  l-How  dM  Fleaeo^  wMb 
behave  c-DeacribetheeaptmiofthegaUeyiL^ 
What  was  the  tea  of  Glannellna  I 


PageSSft. 


-WhM  dMike 


«» 


QI7f:8TI01C8< 


idof-WlMtli 


iMtlMpMMd 

4MttemMi0flBdfMt^d«itlkT— Wtetadvu- 
«■§«  did  tlMv  cake  of  it  f— WhaiiNB  to  aflMC 
«Q  tlMplocf 

PtffB  S86. 
Wtaal  kappened  next  day  f— For  what  pn- 
BOW  did  tbe  aenaie  send  an  anbaaaador  to 
Oiailaif— How  did  Cbarlaa  neilTe  tbeintaUi- 
ganoa  ^-Wbat  did  he  aooiMet? 

BOOK  IX. 
Page  167. 

^tm  FtmndaPa  JeakMaj  awakenedby  Cbaifeani 
■occcoa  agaioal  tbe  proiettantat — Waa  tkla 
ftelinf  omflMd  to  him?— Wbat  did  he  tnatract 
kla  eniaaafiea  to  dot— Whom  did  he  oflfer  to 
aaaiat  t— What  for^  enemlea  did  he  atir  op 
againal  CharieoT— ^>w  did  he  try  to  gain  the 
Imig  of  Denmark  I— Did  he  hopetoenfefo  the 
Bncliah  in  the  leagoe  afBlMM  Chartea  f 


What 


Page  SaS. 

did  Fnaeia  make  «t 
l^aa  Chartea  aware  of  the  imrigoea  of 
Piancia  aaainat  him  7— Whom  had  Franda  pro- 
of the  Oeaoeae  eonapiratma  ?— what 
the  membera  of  the  league  againet 
Chartea  to  raUx  their  eflbrtat— what  did  the 
Geooeae  ellbct  ibr  Charieal— What  Ibnonate 
arent  Ibr  Charlea  happened  on  tbe  laai  day  of 

Page  350. 
In  what  year  of  hla  afsand  of  hia  reign  dkl 
Praoda  die?— How  long  had  hia  rtralaUp  with 
Charlea  anbaiated  I^Wn  Franela  orefrated  by 
hia  oontemporarieal— Why^What  waa  hia 
aharerter  aa  a  man  t 

PftgeSOO. 
Why  haa  hia  character  been  overrated  errar 
rinoe  hia  death  ?— What  appellation  haa  he  re^ 
eeiTed  from  hiatoriana  ?— Waa  be  aaperior  to 
Charlea  in  abUiiiea  ?— Waa  Charlea  now  in  a 
eondition  to  attack  the  elector  of  SaxonyT— 
Who  aoceeeded  Franela  L  ?— Had  Charlea  nrach 
to  ftar  IhNn  him  1— Prom  whence  did  he  com- 
nenee  hia  mareh  ? — ^Wlth  bow  many  troopa  Y 
»Wbat  aort  of  troopaT 

Page  961. 
Waa  tbe  elector^  atmy  mmeriorin  nombera  T 
^By  what  error  did  he  weaken  it  ?— On  which 
fhMtier  did  Charlea  enter  Saxony  T— What 
town  did  he  attack  f— Where  ia  Altorfl— What 
fldling  characterised  all  the  electoi^  more- 
menfa?— Where  did  he  leare  a  detachment  to 
oppoae  tbe  imperialiaUT— Where  la  Mnhlbogl 
— IMd  the  eleoor  encamp  with  hia  main  body 
■ear  thia  place  1— Where  did  Charlea  arrive 
S8d  of  Aprilt— What  did  he  reaolTa  to  do}— 
-Who  oppoeed  hia reaolt^km ?— Bflbetaally f— 
Bow  waa  tbe  attack  begun  I 

PagaSei 

How  oppoaed?— Relate  tbe  exploit  of  tbe  tan 
Bpanieh  aotdiera?— How  did  tbe  emperor  and 
the  cavalry  croaa  tbe  Elbe?— What  vraa  the 
tondnct  of  the  elector  while  tbeae  tbinga  were 
cranapiring  ?— How  did  be  behave  when  a  bat- 
tle became  taievitable  ? 


Pigeaes. 
How  did  the  retnnv  of 
two  amiiea?- What  was  the  reenit  of  the  bat- 
tle?—How  waa  the  elector  ccptorBd  ?— How 
waa  he  treated  by  Charlea  f— By  Ferdinand  f— 
How  did  be  conduct  in  tbeae  eircnaiataneea?— 
Bow  many  men  did  tbe  imperialiata  kMa?— 
TbeSaxona?— Wboeacaped  of  tbe  Saxona  ?— 
TMrarda  what  dty  did  Charlaa  marohf 


What  lady  daltaded  it?— Who  oflknd  to  ftr> 
niah  aappUaifbrtltoaiege?— What  pat  aaiapia 
tbe  progreaaofthe  aiege?— Whatatraiam  did 
Chariea  employ  toobtain  poaaBiaian  of  wiocBi- 
borgl— What  eaun  tried  the  dector!— Who 
prodded  in  the  eouit?— What  vnm  tbe  aai> 
teoce  ?-rHow  did  tlto  eiaelorraceive  it  t 

Pl«ea6ft. 

Who  taiteroeded  Ibr  the  dectoi^  life)— What 
did  SybUla  wiab  him  to  do}— WhM  leraai  dU 
be  m^e  with  Charlea? 


Page  906. 

What  did  Charlea  on  hia  part  agree  ta  do 
—  -       rMcdblyicfl 


What  condition  dM  tbe  dedorta 
to  agree  to?— How  waa  Maurice  paid  to- hia 
aid  in  conquering  tbe  doctor  T— Who  waa  now 
left  to  maiuiau  tbe  proteatant  eanae?— Waa 
be  detcnniaed  to  leaiat  Ctailaa  9— Whoadviaad 


Page9flT. 
Who  acted  aa  mediatore  between  tbe  land 
grave  and  Charlea?— What  were  the  ooofitiooa 
impoaed  on  tbe  landgrave  ?— Did  the  empenv 
promiae  any  thing  on  hia  part?— Did  the  land- 
grave ratify  tbeae  artidea^— What  Ad  Charlea 
or  hia  miniaien  promiae  the  daoorof  BraD> 
denbnrg  and  Maurica !— What  bond  did  theae 
princea  give  the  landgrave  ?— Bow  did  Chailaa 
try  to  cheat  the  landgrave  on  hia  anival  at  Halle  ? 

Page  906. 

DeacTlba  tbe  aoene  of  hia  aabauaakm  to  the 
emperor?— By  whom  waa  tbe  landgrave  re- 
ceived and  entertained  altar  hia  anbiniawinn?— 
What  intomation  did  tbe  duke  give  tbo  aledor 
and  Maurice  after  anpper? 

PUge909. 
How  waa  tliia  received  by  them?— lly  the 
landyave?— — Codld   tber   afterward    mofo 
Chanea  flnm  hia  crud  and  piirtilioua  purpoaa? 

PageSTO. 
DM  Maurice  and  tbe  eledorftnaltyd 
la'  ive,  and  thna  break  thdr  word  c 
at  ueir  bond  ?-^owviraB  the  landgrave  tnei- 
ed  after  this?— How  did  Chartea  treat  the 
oountriea  brought  into  hia  power  by  tbe  tuw 
render  of  tbe  landgrave?- What  did  be  do  with 
the  cannon  collected  ftom  them? — ^What  amount 
of  money  did  be  extort  ftom  them  in  tto  ten 
of  taxea?— Where  ia  Bohemia? 

F«a971. 

How  did  Ferdinand  tteat  tbe  1 
Had  they  been  a  ftee  people?— Had  1 
attempted  to  overthrow  their  eonatitution  ?~ 
What  doctrinea  had  tbe  Bohemiana  emfarMedf— 
What  violent  meaaurea  did  they  take  ?_ Wham 
did  they  choeae  A>r  their  general  ?— Did  they  af^ 
terward  proceed  witti  viaour  ia  their  rebel- 
lion ?— What  waa  the  eflbet  of  the  battle  ef 
Muhlburg  and  tbe  aubmiaaion  of  the  doctor  and 
landgrave?— How  did  Ferdinand  reodve  thdr 
aubmiaaion  ?— How  did  he  treat  the  dtiaemd 
Prague?— Where  ia  Prague? 

PagaSTS. 
What  waa  the  whole  eflbct  oTtUa  r^bcOian 
in  Bohemia?— Where  did  tbe  enmeror  bold  a 
diet  ?— How  did  be  awe  the  did  ?— 1\»  vrbat  dM 
the  emperor  call  the  attention  of  tbe  diet?— 
What  had  happened  to  the  coundl  of  Tkantl- 
Wbohad  beoomaan  enemy  oTCbarleaT 

Pagaf73. 
On  what  prdext  did  tbe  pone  vemofa  iha 
eoundl  ftom  lYentl^Wbilbar^IMd  the  pv^ 


QUESTIONS. 


W!< 


ktei  dl  fo  u  Bologuf-^aw  muiy  wmtt— 
IMd  Uie  «inperor  Mioceed  in  bringinc.  tte  pre- 
lalM  back  to  Tireati— Wbat  was  U10  ebaracter 
•r  Peter  Lewis  Ftenese?— Wlw  conspired  to 


How  did  tbey  ezecQte  tlieir  desicn  t— Did  anjr 
of  tbe  people  rupret  itt— Wlio  took  posseseion 
of  Plaoentia  ?— Ho w  was  Parma  saved  ?— How 
WM  the  pope  aflbcted  with  his  grandson's  death  ? 
—What  did  he  demand  of  Charles  ?— Did  he 
obtain  it?— Whom  did  he  seek  to  draw  into  alU- 
aooe  with  him  ?— What  answers  did  they  give? 

Page  375. 
Why  would  not  Henry  join  in  awar  against 
Charles?— For  what  did  the  dietof  Angsborg 
petaion  tlie  pope  ?— Did  Charles  prooore  flrom 
the  diet  the  promise  of  snbmission  to  the  conn- 
oil  T— Did  lie  employ  this  as  au  aifttmMit  ftar  tbe 
rscora  oTilie  coundl  to  TrentI 

Page  870. 
To  whom  Ad  the  pope  refer  the  reqoest  to  re- 
turn tlie  eooncil  to  Trent  ?— What  answer  did 
they  giTe?— Whom  did  Charles  send  to  Bo> 
Isgnal— What  did  they  declare?— What  did 
Charieo  employ  some  divines  to  praparet 

Page  S77. 
Who  were  these  dirines?— What  was  the 
•haracter  oftlUs  system  of  doctrines?— What 


I  with  respeot  to 
tothsproteslants?— Whatwas  this  system  of 
4oetrtnes  called  ?— Why  r— What  dM  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Meats  do  at  the  reading  of  It?— Was 
IM  opposed  ?— Was  this  declaration  taken  fbr 
a  fatltiftiwi  of  the  Interim?— Who  interceded 
at  the  diet  fbr  the  landgrave  of  Hesse?— 0ae- 
eessAiUy? 

]%fe878. 

Whom  did  Charles  make  elector  ?— Bow  was 
the  Interim  reeeired  when  it  was  poblislied?— 
flow  was  it  reeetred  at  Borne?— How  did  tbe 
pope  regard  it? 

Page  870. 
What  did  he  fbretel  ?— What  princes  eon- 
ftirmed  to  the  Interim  ?— What  princes  reftised 
eonfbrmityJ-Who  was  most  Arm ?— What  did 
he  say?— what  did  he  suffer  in  consequence? 
-What  did  tbe  landgrare  offer?- What  did  he 
gain  by  It? 

Page  880. 
Where  was  the  Interim  most  violently  oppos- 
ed?—What  cities  remonstrated  ?— Did  Charles 
determine  to  oppress  these  cities  ?— How  did  he 
proceed  at  Augsburg?— At  Dim?— Where  Is 
Ulm  T— What  was  the  effect  of  this  example  ?— 
Did  the  German  people  realljr  alter  their  reli- 
gkms  belief  in  consequence  of^thls  rigour? 

Page  881. 
Whither  did  Charles  depart?— Whom  did  he 
take  with  htan?— Was  the  ooundi  at  Bologna 
dismissed?— What  did  Charles  order  the  ooun- 
eU  at  Trent  to  do?— What  was  Charted  object 
In  going  to  tbe  Netherlandaf— To  whom  did 
PhUlp  leave  tlie  government  of  Spain? 

]%fe881 

For  what  coontry  did  he  embark?— Who 
eomnanded  the  squadron  in  vffhiofa  he  sailed  ?— 
Where  did  he  bmd?— Which  vray  did  he  travel  ? 
•How  was  he  received?— What  charaoter  did 
be  exhibit  7— What  disease  did  Charles  suffer ! 
•What  cities  dkl  he  fbroe  Into  obedience  10  the 
IqMrla  1— Whateitiee  leoiaiaed  fsfhtftery  f 


BOOK  X. 

How  did  the  emperor  exasperate  tbe  pops  f~ 
Whom  did  the  pope  endeavour  to  draw  toto  al- 
llanee  vrlth  hhn  against  Charles? 

Page  888. 
IThat  grant  i 
—Did  Ocuvio  submit  to  this?— To  whsm  did 
he  make  overturas?— How  was  this  conduct 
regarded  by  the  pope  ?— How  was  Octavlo  saved 
fhrnn  his  resentment  ?— How  long  vras  his  poo- 
Uficalel— Hlslife? 

Pl«e884. 

Who  snceeeded  hhn?— With  what  nameT^ 
To  whom  did  he  give  PUrmaT— What  indeco- 
rous proceeding  vras  he  guilty  of  ?— How  was 
his  conduct  lugarded  ?— What  ^ 


Page  88ft. 
WasbewilUng  to  eall  a  eouneUt—Wnibe 
obticed  to  nU  it?— Where  did  he  order  It  to  as- 


semble ?— Where  did  the  emperor  1 
new  diet?— Did  ha  attend  in  person?— With 
what  prince  I— How  did  he  ovenwe  the  meet 
ing?— What  was  the  Unt  point  submitied  ts 
them?— MHio  agreed  to  It  ?— Bow  had  Mattiloa 
raised  himself  to  tbe  electoral  dignity  T 

Pago-880ii 
Wss  he  fHendly  to  the  emperor^  despoUe  de- 
signs againat  Germany  ?— What  did  be  detefW 
mine  ?- What  rendered  it  difBeult  fbr  him  to 

auire  the  confkienee  oftbeptoiestanlsf— How 
I  tbe  eaiperor  ii\|ured  him  ? 

Page  387. 

Had  Charles  persisted  la  relbsing  to  releaos 
the  Imdgrave?— How  had  Maurice  endeavoured 
to  procure  obedience  to  the  Interim  fhim  soma 
of  his  protestant  subjecu  ?— How  did  the  clergy 
aid  him?— What  great  divhie  assisted  him?— 
What  aeeuaatinns  were  brought  aninat  Mo- 
lanotbon?— What  doeJaratiea  did  ftavlea  to- 

o? 

Page896. 
What  dty  did  he  undertake  to  redoee  lo  obO' 
dience  of  the  Interim  ?— What  waa  the  effeol  oi 
this  step  on  tbe  tiroteotants  ?— How  did  he  try 
to  do  away  tbe  impreesion  of  his  treachery  ?— 
Did  he  conceal  his  real  designs  ftom  OUuneo  T 

To  whom  was  the  command  of  the  fbree  sent 
against  Magdeburg  given?— By  whoee reconn 
mendation  ?— What  day  was  appointed  fbr  tbe 
meeting  of  the  council  of  Trent  ?— What  were 
theprovfcrions  of  the  reeess?— How  did  the  land* 
g^e  eeekto  procure  his  liberty t— Who  tp-' 
pUed  to  the  emperor  in  his  behalf? 

nfB800L 
What  da  Chailos  do  when  be  eonld  not  get 
baek  the  bond  of  Maurice  and  the  sisctoraf' 
Brandenburg?— What  did  the  laudgiare  tbM 
do?— What  prqiect  did  Charles  now  enteitabif 
—Whom  did  he  caU  outof  Spain?— What  ob- 
ataele  to  his  pr«iieet  ezistsd?— flow  did  be  try 
tooverooawlt? 

P«g«801. 
Who  asslsteil  In  renowtaig  his  appUealte 
when  first  refyHed  ?— Did  he  saeeeed  f— What 
did  he  wish  the  diet  to  do  T— Did  be  tske  Phllin 
to  the  diet?— Were  tbe  prinees  of  the  diet  wli* 
Uag  to  make  Philip  Ung  of  tbe  Boaaana  la  aa^ 
'  ~  toFivdiBaad? 


Page  80t. 
How  did  Philip  tveatthaC 


QUESnOlfB. 


I  ID.  givi 
powarad  by  CteriM  l»  i 


1  r— Who  WM  9mr 


Tto  wiMMidM  OettTk) apply  ftriMr-DM  to 
nlo  UT  — IV)  wbom  did  Iw  nnt  apply  f— How 
WW  llanry  II.  isnaMad  lo  attend  to  ikia  appUcar 
Om  ?— Wnai  iTMiy  did  Iw  make  with  Oeuvio? 
-Whai  did  tbn  pope  do  oa  learntiif  thiol— 


Did  Oeiavio  comply  T— What  did  the  Dope 

do  ?— Whom  did  the  pope  call  to  hie  aid  1— What 

Ad  Charieo  Older  T—WiiM  alward  oiaieorthiofB 


naalted  dram  thioT— What  meoiiaUo  oveat 
raMilted  ftoro  the  war  oT  Parma?— What  waa 
lla  efftet  tm  the  aMMibUiif  of  the  covckl  of 
Trent  r 


labaeeador  appeared  aad  ivmm 
M...»^thelfproeeediBf8t— Did  this iD- 
tan  theeredtt  of  die  eomoin-Fer  what  did 
ibe  emperor  ooraiii  hie  amhority  1— HowdM  he 
•Midpote  tbodeeroee  of  the  eooMll  t— flow  did 
hi  proeaed  at  Aofibwf  r— In  Ibe  drele  01 8oa^ 


Whara  dU  Ghiriavlb  hie  T 


■r— Who 


liri  eallooled  Ibfeea  to  act  MBloot  IMebwf  ? 
—Whme  IB  Mafdibwf }— What  waa  &e  reoalt 
•faaatthdh  oT  the Magdeborfera  eoGeoifBl 
— Wm  the  town  etroogly  IbrtMed  f— Did  OeoifB 
dan  beolege  tt?— Who  Joined  Georfe  and  took 
Ihe  enprame  oommandT-DId  be  beriege  the 


I  enpreme  ^ 

lawn  f— Who  wan  taken  prtooMr  by  the  Mag- 
*bwfB«BV-W«i«  the  bealegtaif     ~" 


DU 


the  alegef— What  t 


rakfef- 

the  leram  of  eopitnlatleof— What 
Manrlce  oommonleate  to  ooant  Manalbldt  and 
•oant  Heldeck  1— What  aaavanco  did  be  giTe 
ManiiMdt  the  commander  orHafdeborg?— To 
what  oAoe  wa*  Maarlee  ekemdby  thoaa  who 
Ind  Joat  svaBBderad  to  hiral 


Page  317. 
HowdM  be  diapoae  oT  his  troopaaoavto  have 
■    -    Towdld  be 


1  ready  Ibr  eerrieef— How  <l 
10  engage  the  emperor^  attentloo  and  prareat 
his  obsarrtng  the  aehames  he  waa  matorioc  I 


Figain. 


Who  were  the  gnantiana  of  the  yonnghtng 
aTHuninry  ?— Did  they  agree  I— WWoh  eoMl 


dUbegala  Am Fttdtawnd ?— Who  had  com- 
■and  oTthetfaepaF^Who  taiiraded  IVansyiw^ 
Ha  1^  Wm  the  qneen  diseowH«' ^  tbiB  dan- 

Crf— Whm  dU  Martiniind  prarail  on  her  to 
f^Whm  did  eh^  ^  np  to  F)M«nandf— 
Whither  did  aha  go  I—How  waa  Miilhiniil  fo- 


Waa  heieally  beloved  and traaled  by  Fwdl> 


TCBUyt 
honidM 


Mm r— What  war  did  MaittoMol  oondietf— 
teaeeaiMlyl— Abaot  what  did  he  and  bin  go- 
■eraia  diilbr  in  opinion  f— What  mitupiiaua 

kms  were  made  aoinet  him  T— What  waa 

I  eooOeqnenr«t_Who 

neoanthhittjt 


»  mardored  btanf— By 


Whnr  ^mt  Maoaly  flrtaaef-DId  1 
nteorloae by hii awrfcrl— W^'  ' 
did  BlaiQiioe  caD  io  to  assist  felm  a 
—Who  concluded  the  treaty  between  Bean  B. 
and  Manrlce^  party  }—Wm  the  daftnee  sT  i»- 
Uflon  nwntioned  in  the  tnatyt— Why  net)- 
What  were  the  nMNea  aneignod  te  cho  i»> 
I^What  were  the  tanns  of  the  ttentyt 

PbgedOU 

iaa  IC  generally  known  at  the  teef— Ih 
wHsn  waa  It  commanieated?— To  what  ethv 
prtaoe  dU  Hanrloe  apply?— SoccneeMlyf- 
Whatembaaey  didheand  the  etoctorof  Brm- 
denburg  eendto  CharleeT— Did  the  other  Qct- 
man  prineee  join  in  the  reqiveat?— DU  VmA- 
nand  I^What  anaww  was  given  by  GhaikaF 


emperor  I— How  did  be  eatiaiy  CharlaeceDceffr 
Ing  the  troops  of  George  of  MscfclenbnrgT— 
Whom  had  Manrlce  deepatched  to  Parial— 
What  other  preparations  had  hen    *'    ""^ 


f-Did  I 


DM 

duke  of  AlTs  ?— What  did 
Had  he  bribed  any  of 

How  did  Manriee  tn 
vantage?— What  was  the 


■iees  of  eoM 


lug  vv&r^^Wtinrn  4iA  tw  mam  bj  ^m  Sm^— 
By  ttiir  MvafkdT— B^  tba  iMMT^WbaS  i/l^v 
prin^^m  ptibllalied  tmsa^mif«m%^'Wlim  HOk 
did  I  U-nry  II.  take  T— Whkti  wtj  di^  Ifnono 
nuirrti  f—  How  wu  hsiMeiwiJ  '^H.jw  wa*t^ 
en^fx'mr  sdW-UMl  by  tha  dfwb  of  Maurtce^  do- 
Ibetlon  1— liow  tmd  he  weakrtmi  ipm  tur^mt 

|^«B«§. 

In  tvhat  rood  Ft  ion  wen  bwflfMmne'^— W^Mim 
did  h'^  cmplny  to  necouAel— Wberr  ^  Mva- 
rirr  AMd  FvrtlineAd  m»tt— WhAdUHfiUjl, 
do  iriwurdi  fulOJ  LUig  hit  part  nf  Ihe  U^itf  1— 

Dl^J  <  \»:  i-tyiirrrtmoB  ax  Lkai:^  podufe  an  anom- 
mr'-iiimit  — Uid  II  produop  a  imM^— Wbsi 
wii-^  1  .1'  'lv  h:L^nletionc0  ■pjictaldi '' — How  navj 
dfl)  ^  n  iii.LiihtMj  before  the  crocf  fthouid  bcfuiT 

P^a4az. 
Towards  what  city  did  Maariea  maNhl- 
What  two  places  dU  be  take  in  ihaT^vel^ 
What  casUo  dU  be  snrprlao  ?— How?— Wh» 
retarded  hia  march  and  eamd  the  empacor  tan 
being  taken f— When  is  taafnefcl 

la  what  atyle  did  the  emperor  trnrd  from  bh 
spruck?— Whither  did  heratreat?— When  ie 
Carinthial— When  did  Mnvieeenier  iMprvkf 
—What  became  of  the  eniperai^  hnggpniV— 
or  Ftodinand^  f— What  beeaaM  of  the  eleeMf 
— What  haivened  to  the  canncfl  orTkaatf 


Did  thla  eooneil  eflbct  a  reeonciUntioo  «f  tie 
proteetanta  and  catbalica?— Did  H  widm  (he 
breach  between  them  ?— Who  wrote  the  hMaiy 
of  the  ooandl  of  Trent?— Doee  it  appear  by  Hi 


cU  wen  aetnated  by  piety  and  tatenity  V-H 
what  phwe  had  Henry  n.ndimnndf 


«U£8TI0ff8. 


Mite  te  •  AfiV-Did  heabtadoB  StiMlmf  f 
I^VIntdidlMDfeteiid  was hto motive f^How 
M  Albert  «r  mndanbiuf  prooMdf 

Page  411. 
WbateodMlMtioedid  be  plaaderr— Did  be 
ebevHaofiee^OTdera^Wtat  wm  bis  object 
iBUM  wwl^Wbat  proelsmaliOB  AdMsurice 
Mbliabi— Wbere  Is  PBseeu?— Wbo  met  at 
KnM  May  SBtb )— VHua  ibrse  tblngs  did 
Maurice  raralref— Did  Fndinand  and  tbe  bn- 
penal  ambaw^iora  aecede  to  these  t— What  did 
tbii  mwliniiwa  ilwin  nf  rharlisT 

PbgeilS. 

Was  Cbaries  dcsinMs  of  peace  V-WlMtdr- 
emstancoa  made  peace  desirable  fbr  him  t 

Pate  418. 

Wbal  TeMOos  bad  Ferdinand  Ibr  desiring 
Msee?— What  was  the  condition  of  Ua  Hun- 
garian dominions  ^- What  had  Maarice  offered 
Ste  t^  What  WM  the  eflbct  or  this  proposal  1~ 
What  was  tbs  emperoi^  answer  to  the  propo- 
aala  Ibr  peace  f— What  did  Manrioe  then  do  t— 
What  dtx  did  be  besiege  T 
Page  414. 

BawdkltUsstop  aflbct  tba  eanererf— Did 
IbnHnnd  avail  bianirortbia  ?— What  reqwsst 
dlita»tteimakeofllaarloe  l-Whywas  peaoede- 
ikatile  <bc  Maarice?— Wbaiwete  the  teransof  the 
taauy  oTPanan  I— What  did  tUstieatydestroy  T 

Page  419. 

Who  WM  the  author  of  its  beneflist— What 

evioas  drc«nstance«  were  a  French  king  and 

aCaihalie  bishop  placed  in  by  this  rerolutlonT 

—wan  Henrys  imerMls  coosolted   in  the 


th«Vgall4ran-HowdMttaedahaorQilw< 


ft.adniagOj 
IdCbarTw 


BUbadlstefvarany 


When  did  CbarTw  ralM  the  siege  ^How  I 
had  it  continued  t 

Page4SL 
ten  had  ChariM  lost  WBam 
were  the  F^ch  prevented  fhim  fbUowteg  the 
retieatli^  enemy  ?— By  what  acts  did  thednhs 
of  GoiM  complete  bis  Ibme  f — What  principaUty 
WM  Charles  compcUed  to  give  up  to  Coema 
di  MediclT— To  whom  bid  the  command  of 
Cbartea^  troops  in  Sienna  been  ^veal— Bow 
did  he  attempt  l»deceive  the  peo^l 

Page4tt. 

What  WM  the  consequence?— Whobad  htm 
driven  Ihim  Naples?— Whither  did  be  go f— 
Did  Henry  employ  him  against  the  imperial- 
iata  1— Wlkom  did  be  engage  to  co-operate  with 
himi— What  did  Dragut  and  bia  fleet  aehlevat 

Page4». 
WUther  did  Cbariw  V.  retire  from  Melxl- 
What  prince  threatened  a  new  war  toi  Qm- 
many  Y— What  possessions  bad  been  witbheM 
flxMn  him  1— Who  issued  a  decree  againM  hiaat 
—Whom  did  they  appoint  to  exeonta  it! 

Page4M. 

Did  the  ether  powerftd  princM  unite  ivti^ 
MMricer— Where  did  their  anniee  meet?— 
Where  ia  the  dntchy  of  Lunenburg?— Which 
conquered  r— Who  Ml  ia  the  batUaf— Wbal 
WMthe  cbarMter  or  Maarice  t 
Page4Sft. 

Did  Albert  renew  Ma  depredaHona  ?-Wia 


b4H, 


BOOK  XL 

Whtf  country  did  Manriea  march  Into  after 
li0  treaty  oT  PaMUU  wm  signed  Y— Did  he  ac- 
f^mpmb  much  there  f— What  new  mislbrtuae 
iMPpened  to  the  landgrave  or  HesM  ?— How  did 
teescape  flrom imprboiunsntf— What  wm hia 
Mbnequent  character  and  condncti 
Page  417. 

What  other  prince  VTM  releaaed  t— How  VTM 
ite  remainder  or  bia  lilb  passed  f-Wbftt  three 
tawns  did  CtaarlM  detennine  to  reoofvert— To 
vitet  dty  did  he  repairf— How  did  he  attemi* 
m  ceuceal  hia  deaignY-Did  ha  aaceeedt- 


Mriiorles  left  by  MaurieeT-Wbo  obtatoad 
them f— To  what  city  did  Chartos  lay  siegeT 

Page  49& 
Did  he  take  it?— What  other  town  did  to 
take  ?— What  prince  first  diadnguisbed  blmaeir 
in  this  siege?— Whither  ad  Henry  lead  a  na- 
merooi  armyY-Dld  Chartes  advaneeto  meel 
him  I— Did  any  great  engagement  take  plaeef 
-.«Who  aRaeked  9lenna  ?— Where  Is  Sienna  r— 
Did  they  reduce  K?-What  Island  did  th* 
Firench  take  f— Where  Is  Ceraiea  f 


Hunparrl— Wto 
aided  her  ?— What  country  wm  Castaldooblteet 
to  abandon  to  her  ?- Who  WM  8olyman*a  eldMl 
son?— Who  wished  Ibr  bis  dsstructktt? 


Wboalluumted 

Mr?— What  country 


Paga41& 

WhM  geoerai  did  Heavy  n.  aand  to  Mets  Y- 
What  WM  his  character  ?— What  vduoteera 
attended  blm?— In  what  conditloo  did  be  find 
Mats  Y— Mow  did  be  prepaia  fbr  ita  deftoee  ?— 
Haw  did  he  avetdtbalmpuiailsttoraaartligeY 
^SLuMditaBMialdhimY 
Page4lt. 

Who  retreated  Into  Lorraln  on  Charles  ap- 
pioach  ?— To  whom  vtm  the  chier  coommnd  oT 
&B  imperial  IbrcM  under  the  emperor  given  ?— 
What  did  hia  generala  advin  Charles  ID  do?— 
DM  he  rvard  them  Y— How  wm  the  duke  of 
Alva  recdved  on  hia  approach  lo  Meu  ?— Which 
party  did  Albert  or Bnndenburg  Join?— What 
^  did  he  achieve  Y— Haw  wm  he  reward- 
did  ilM  daha  or  GttiM  detad  Mein  Y 

Page  401. 


vietorydid 
adY-How 


Bow^dM  sto  contrive  to  becenw  afteey» 
maa  ?— DM  she  succeed  in  indudag  the  enlHai 
to  marry  her?-Wbat  nriniaier  n«rriedhar 
daughter,  and  Maisted  her  againat  MuMaptet 
—How  did  aha  prejudice  Solyman  against  Mtta 


Page  419. 


Didstol 

tie  dM  Rim - 

WbTUs  Rusmnenlered  to  de  Y-BawJIdtta 
contrive  to  avoid  the  odium  or  aaeb  a  meMmaf 

P^a4ML 

WbcH  dM  Mynaa  Jein  Ma  anqrf-Wtaa 
is  Aleppo  V-How  wm  the  deetMctlar 
-      -  ted  1— How  WMthe  srmyi 


XS!^ 


iT-Wbat 


attended  the  be- 


tapha  eflbcted  1— How  waa  i 
Mufltapba%murder  Y-How 
-Wm  he  maiered  aflerw 


taerampUskY 


QUESTIONS. 


PklMpY-INdPWIIpe 

I  w  fvvfft  tiM  EofUali  Jtiyowi 


T-BUManr? 


towarte  the 


P»g0  4». 

What  Ad  tbe  booM  oT  conunons  do !— Wbon 
dM  the  BnfUsh  wish  Ibr  ibeir  king  7- What 
won  ciM  lamifl  of  the  nurriace  ?— Did  (bey 
Mtbfy  tbe  EngUali  natkm  T 


Fife  431 


V^heroM  to  oppoMibefOTeminentofEnc- 
■Dd?— Wm  tbe  innurrecikNi  quelled?— Ho«p 
did  Philip  Mek  to  eondllate  the  Enflfeh  ?— How 


did  be  prepare  to  eolbroe  tbeir  obedience  ?~ 
What  meaearea  did  Mary  take  in  tevour  oT  po- 
pery f — How  were  tbe  proteetant  teacbera 
paniabed? 

Page4M. 

How  did  tbeae  martyra  bebare?— What  waa 

the  dibet  oTtbeir  conduct  on  tbe  people  of  Eof* 

land  1— Did  tbe  miniatera  and  Philip  oppoae  tbe 

qoaeo*a  cruel  roeaanrea  ?— Were  the  Enfliah 

parliament  wilUnf  to  aasiat  Charlea  V.  in  hia 

*    ""'ere  they  willing  to  crown  PhUip  ?— 

ir  of  France  aaaiat  Wvat  ia  hia  inaw- 


■  f— Were  they  willing  to  crown  PhUip 
lection  T— Did  be  concratalate  tbe  quet»  <hi  iti 


DidtbeUn 


being  attppreeeed  ?— What  ooubtry  did  the  Ung 
ef  France  order  to  be  ittTaded  with  a  iMimenHia 
army  I— Who  commanded  tbe  main  body  f 

Page  436. 

With  what  afege  did  tbe  campaign  commence  T 
—In  how  many  daya  waa  It  taken  T — ^Where  la 
MarianborgT—Wbat  plaoee  did  the  king  him- 
•eir  take?— Where  ia  BoaTinea?--Dinafit?— 
Who  defbnded  Artoiaagainat  tbe  French  ellbet- 
vally?— Where  ia  Artoia? — What  place  did 
Henry  inTeat?— Who  came  to  tbe  imperial 
camp?— What  brought  on  an  eogagemeott— 
Who  were  yictonoufl  ?— Why  were  not  the  im- 
perialiata  rooted  ?— What  made  tbe  French  r»- 
tlral 

Page  430. 
How  did  Henry  diapoae  of  hia  army  T— What 
adraatage  did  Charlea  take  of  tbeir  diamtooion  T 
—What  didOoamo  di  Medici  wtah  with  iwpect 
10  tbe  Freoeb?— On  whom  did  be  labour  to 
throw  tbe  burden  of  tbe  enterprtae  l<— What 
aflbr  did  hia  envoy  make  to  Charlea?— Did 
Cbariea  accept  the  oflbr  ?— What  did  Coamo  ex- 
pect to  gain  by  tbia?— Howdid  be  gain  the  pope 
and  tbe  duke  of  Oraini  ? 

Page  437. 
Wham  Ad  he  ^>point  to  the  command  of  hia 
aimv?— What  waa  hia  bletorirT— Wbv  did  be 
Daruealariy  Incline  to  fliTonr  Coamo  ?-^Wbom 
did  tbe  king  of  Fruice  appoint  to  oppooe  Mede- 
eino?— Wby  did  tbe  cardinal  of  Fairan  with- 
Inid  auppUea  ftom  Stroxsi? 

Page  438. 

What  mlatake  did  Stroaxi  make  in  jDondnct- 
tag  the  war?— What  waa  the  coiiaequence?— 
What  beeame  of  Stroni  after  tbe  battle  ?— 
Who  commanded  tbe  French  at  Sienna  ?— What 
dU  be  reaahra  to  do?— Did  he  repel  Medaeiao*a 


K  oMlgad  la  aur- 
l«iider?-On  what  torma?— Did  Mededno  ob- 
aerre  them?— Did  Coamo?— What  place  did 
Mededno  next  inveat?— Did  ha  take  it?— Td 
wham  did  the  emperor  grant  tbe  ioTeatHure  of 
Hwni  ?— How  were  the  Slooncaa  oppreaaid  ? 


Whom  did  Chailea  oppoae  to  him?— What  w« 
the  reoult  of  tlie  campaign  in  Piedmont  ?— Wka 
plotted  to  dellTer  Mecz  to  tlM  imperiallKay 

Page  441. 

To  whom  did  be  communleate  Ma  planf— 

How  waa  it  to  be  eflnxted?— How  waa  it  dto- 

covered  ?— How  waa  it  defeated  ?— How  dM 

VieUevUle  revenge  himaalf  on  thain^paiialiamt 

Page44S. 

Give  an  aecoimt  of  tbe  juatiaillia  of  fka 
monka.— What  cardinal  laboured  to  reaMn 
peace  ?— >VberB  did  tbe  picnipoleatiariea  maetl 
Why  could  they  not  agree  T 

Page  443. 

Where  did  the  diet  meet  ?— What  were  Fei*- 
nand^  obaervationa  at  the  opening  of  itf— 
What  eflbct  did  tbeae  obaervationa  have  when 
pnbliahed  ?— Whom  did  tbe  pope  aeod  to  Aag»' 
burg?— For  what  pupoaeT 

Page  444. 
What  canned  Merone^  recurn  to  BoomT^ 
What  waa  the  eanae  of  Julhia*k  death  ?— Hal 
Charlea  V.  abamianed  hia  actaoie  iir  fixfte 
the  proteatania  to  abandon  iMr  religftoB  <— Did 
Fevdinaad  purana  It?— What  waa  Chartaa^ 
flivourito  pri^ieet  at  thia  time  ?— Bow  did  ha  en- 
deavour to  eflbctitf— Why  waa  FbrdbMBd 
anxloua  to  grttify  the  proteatania  ? 

Phge445. 

With  what  danger  waa  be  tbreaiaMd  byiha 
TNuka?— To  what  did  tbe  electora  of  Sumiy 
and  Brandrabura  and  tbe  landcrave  of  Heaaa 
bind  tbemaelveaT— For  vrbat  didthe  piuHaiiHli 
contend  in  the  diet?— IV  eatbolica  ?-^ow  dW 
Ferdinand  a^tnat  their  elaimaf— What  won 
the  artidea  of  tbe  receaa  ? 

Page4ML 
Of  what  ia  It  the  bato?-Waalttheelbct 
of  a  prindple  of  toleration  or  of  atmepoteyl— 
How  did  the  flrat  converta  to  Cbriatianity  pro- 
pagato  their  fhith?— When  the  dvfl  power  waa 
in  ftivour  of  Cbriatianity,  what  mathoda  wan 
employed  fbr  propagating  it  ? 

Phge447. 
Who  aneceeded  in  caudng  ttieir  elaima  la 
inlkllibility  to  be  reoognlaed?— Tb  what  vfaa 
Europe  Ibr  eemuiiea  accuatomad ? — Did  the 
proteatantodaim  to  have  die  right  ofenRating 
their  doctrinea  ?— What  proteetant  divinea  wan 
peraecutora?— When  a^  where  vraa  t>jleiatiw 
llrat  admitted ?— Where  next?— To  whom  did 
of  the  receaa  of  i 


PagB44& 
When  wara  the  Ibtlowera  of  ZutagBua  and 
Calvin  flrattoleraMd?— What  lamemR  by  dw 
Eccienaalieal  itecfroaCMMt/— Who  i 
JuUua  aa  pope?— How  kag  did 
Whoaucoeededhim? 


By  what  title?— Vniat  waa  hia  <tenctff  f* 
What  order  of  prieato  did  ha  inatitute  7— What 

Iffought  him  to  Rome?— What  newc*    

did  be  aaanme  on  becoming  pope  ? 


Whatofficea  did  hejrivehla  nephewa  ?— Whtf 
waa  tbdr  olriect  ?— Why  did  Caraflh  hale  the 
emperor?— why  did  the  pope  ?— How  did  ths 
pope%  nepbewa  wtA  to  increaae  hte  hatred  of 
Cbariea? — What  ada  of  injnadea  towavda 
Chutoa^adtoraBia  did  the  pcfa  partem  ? 


QUESTIONS. 


•41 


Page  401. 

Whose  (hendshlp  did  the  pope  teek  ?— What 
41d  Me  ambamador  propoee  to  Henry  l~What 
French  minister  opposed  the  treaty?— What 
reasons  did  he  oflbr  ?— What  French  nobles  fh- 
voured  the  treaty  T^Whkth  aide  did  Diana  of 
Poitiers  AiTOur? 

Page  453. 

Who  was  sent  to  Rome  to  oon^ade  the 
treaty  ?— How  had  the  pope  become  disposed 
towardsit?— WhyT— How  did  the  pope%  ne- 
pUewsseek  to  rouse  him  I— What  event  did 
rouse  him  7— Why  T— How  did  he  treat  the  Im- 
perial ambassador? 

Paie45S. 
When  did  he  sign  the  treaty  T— What  great 
event  happened  diving  the  negetlation  or  thia 
treaty?— What  eumpieorthia  sort  la  there  in 
ancient  history  ?— What  were  Charleses  pcote- 
ble  motives  for  reaignLng  hii  dominiooa  ? 

Page  454. 

To  whom  had  Charles  eommmioated  tala 
aeheme  ?— What  had  they  oflhred  I~What  was 
now  PhiUp*s  age  ? 

Page  455. 

What  obstmetSon  to  Charles  realgnhig  the 
govenmient  of  Spain  bad  iost  been  removed  ?— 
Prom  what  oountry  did  niillp  come  to  attend 
the  ceremony? — ^^Hien  and  where  did  Charles 
assemble  the  states  of  the  Low  Countries  ?— 
Describe  the  opening  of  tlie  ceremony.— -What 
was  the  substance  or  hia  apeeeh  to  tlie  atates  t 

Page  450. 
To  Philip?— What  was  the  eflbet  of  hla 
apeeches?— Who  delivered  a  diseouraeon  he- 
half  of  Philip?— Why  did  not  Philip  deUver  it 
himself?— What  was  the  subject  of  it  ?— What 
did  Mary,  qneen-dowager  of  Hungary,  reaign  1 

Page  457. 
What  happened  next  day?— What  a  ftw 
weeks  aAerward  ? — ^What  did  Charies  reserve 
Ibr  himself  ?— Did  Charles  sail  immediately  fbi 
Spain?- What  expedient  was  proposed  Cor 
inaking  peace  ? 

Page  45a 

How  was  Reory  disposed  towards  making 
peace  with  Charlee  ?— Who  perauaded  him  to 
make  peace  ?— For  how  l^ing  a  time  did  he  sigii 
a  treaty  of  truce?— Was  the  pope  included  in 
the  truce?— Did  the  pope  believe  at  Orat  that 
Henry  had  signed  the  treaty  ?-r  When  the  nows 
was  confirmed,  how  was  the  pope  affected  7— 
Was  his  situation  dangerous  ?— Why  ? 

Page  460.  ^ 
To  what  did  he  have  reoourae  1-^What  (fid  he 
pretend  were  his  sentimeuu  concerning  the 
treaty?— Wliat  ambassadors  did  he  send  to 
Brussels  and  Paris?— What  vrere  their  public 
Instructions  t— What  were  CaralRi*s  private  in- 
Btructions?— Hnw  did  he  proceed  on  arriving 
at  Paris  ?— What  reasons  did  he  offtr  to  Henry 
Ibr  making  war  with  Charies  ?— Was  Henry 
mdined  to  listen  to  his  propoaala  1 


What  prevented  his  Immediately  making  the 
treaty  T— How  were  these  reasons  obviated  hy 
the  cardinal  ?— Whose  inflnenoe  did  he  oppoee 
to  Montmorency*s?— What  was  the  result?— 
How  dll  Paul  proceed  when  he  heard  of  the 
treMf  ?— How  was  Philip  disposed  towards  the 
war  ?— Upon  what  point  did  he  consult  the  Spa- 
■ish  divines  ? 
ai 


Page  461. 

What  answer  did  he  receive  ?— What  ien» 
ral  began  the  war  ?— In  what  maimer  ?— what 
was  je  effect  of  his  success  at  Bone  I— Who 
proposed  a  truce  ? 

Page4(a. 
Was  it  obtained  ?— What  event  restored  the 
pope's  coDfldence  ? 

BOOK  Xlf. 

What  dignity  did  Chailes  V.  stlH  retain  7- 
What  auccessor  did  he  desire  ?— What  dM  he 
solicU  Ferdinand  to  do  ?— With  what  succeiis  ?— 
Tb  whom  did  he  resigu  the  oilloe  of  emperor  of 
Germany  1 

^  Paga463. 

Fpr  what  place  did  he  then  aet  out  t— Why 
did  he  linger  at  Ghent?— When  did  he  aet  saU  1 
—What  Invitation  did  he  decUne1-p-At  what 
port  did  he  arrive  In  Spain  ?— In  what  pan  of 
Spain  is  Biscay  ?— To  what  place  did  he  travel 
Ihxn  Laredo?— Where  ia  Burgoa?— What  elr- 
cumstanoe  mortifled  him  th^v?— Where  is 
ValladoUd?— Where  did  he  take  leave  of  hli 
sisterBl 

Pl^a404. 

Where  did  h9  settle  T— In  what  part  of  Ba- 
tremadura  ia  Plaeentia  ?— In  what  part  of  Spain 
is  Estremadura  ?— Why  did  he  choose  this 
place  Ibr  his  retreat  7— Describe  his  dvrelling  T 
—How  was  Paul'a  conduct  contrasted  with 
Chariea's  ?— Who  commanded  the  French  army 
in  Italy  1— How  numerous  waa  it  1 

Page  465. 
Waa  it  oppeaed  in  its  approach  towatoa 
Rome?— What  acts  of  hosUlity  did  the  po]ie 
perfonn  against  CharleaV.  and  Philip?— Did 
he  assist  the  French  as  he  had  prumiaed  1— 
What  did  the  VeneUana  resolve  to  do  ?— What 
town  did  the  duke  of  Guise  besiege  1 

Page  466. 
What  waa  the  result  of  the  siege?— Could 
he  draw  the  duke  of  Alva  into  action  1— For 
what  did  the  duke  of  Guiee  solicit  the  French 
court  ?— How  large  an  army  had  Philip  assem- 
bled in  the  Low  Countries  T— How  did  he  try 
to  draw  the  English  huo  the  war  1— Did  hip 

Page  467. 
did  Mary  raise  monayl— How  many 
men  didaheAimlaht— Whoeommanded  Phi- 
lip^ army  ?— What  provinee  did  be  pratetid 
that  he  waa  about  to  attack  ?— Where  is  Cham> 
f— How  did  hs  deeeiire  the  French  1- 
place  did  be  Inveat  t-»  Where  to  St.  Qnia- 
tinl 

Page  466. 
Who  ddbnded  It  1— Who  came  to  the  admi- 
ral'a  relief  1— What  error  did  Bfontmoreoo? 
ouait  1 

Page  469. 
Who  profited  by  it  ?— What  waa  the  result 
of  the  battle  ?— What  waa  the  French  losst— 
Wbat  beftU  the  constable?— What  prisoners 
were  taken  t— How  many  men  did  the  Imperial- 
lats  lose?— What  batUe  dM  that  of  St.  Qnintin 
resemble  ?— What  vras  its  effect  In  France  ?— 
In  Paria  ?— What  saved  the  capital  ?— What 
did  PhUip  do  aner  the  battle  of  M.  QninUn  1— 
Bow  did  he  tieat  the  duke  of  Savoy  1 

Page  470. 

What  <Kd  the  duke  propose  In  the  oonnefl  ol 

war  ?— Waa  Philip  willing  to  attack  Paria  ?— 

How  long  did  the  admiral  auatain  the  siege  ol 


^vSIti 


Mt 


QUESTIONS. 


8^.  QvIbUb  )— Bow  dM  Tltmj  tanprare  this 
uomI 

How  did  Phnip  employ  hia  trmy  daring  the 
reM  of  the  ounpelfn  1— What  were  the  adran- 
tafoa  which  he  deriTed  flrom  this  canpaifo  1 — 
How  dU  Philip  coaunemorate  the  rktory  uf  6i. 
Q'llnllD  ?— Who  carried  the  news  of  the  rlctory 
to  Kooe  ? — How  did  Paul  receive  the  Dewa  of 
ihe  duke  of  Goiaa'a  reeall  T—Whoae  mediation 
<fid  ho  tmptoy  to  gain  peaco  t 

Pafe47S. 

Who  cooelodol  the  treaty  between  the  pope 
and  Philip  T>.VVhat  were  lu  terms  1— Did  Paul 
•ulfar  any  detriment  by  this  treaty  %- What  cti- 
rtoos  fact  is  meattonad  cooceminf  the  prood 
duke  of  Alva!— What  had  PhUip  grvnted  to 
Ocuvio  Farpeoe  T—What  design dMCoeiho  di 
Medici  entertain  ?— What  did  he  demand  of 
PhUip  T— Was  his  demand  compUed  with  1 

Page  473 

What  did  he  then  do  t— Was  Philip  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  loehif  CosnW^  aflianoe  1— 
While  Philip  was  thus  alarmed  what  did  To- 
ledo demand  of  him  ?— What  did  Philip  then 
oOH-  to  Cosmo  !— Did  Cosmo  thus  gain  his  ob- 
ieet  t— What  territor}'  wasthna  horn  to  Philip?— 
la  what  pan  of  Italy  is  Tuscany  1— What  was 
the  oflect  of  tliese  treaties  on  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe? — What  was  their  effeat  on 

Pace  474. 
How  was  the  duke  of  Guise  reoslTed  In 
France  ?— To  what  <^ce  was  he  appointed  ? — 
Wliere  did  he  aeeeroble  hia  troopa?— What 
place  did  he  invest  *— When  had  Calais  fkUen 
into  the  bands  of  the  Engliah  ?— How  is  it  situ- 
ated '—Was  it  a  very  stroof  place  I— What  cus- 
tom had  prevailnl  with  respect  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  I— Was  the  queen  warned 
of  the  weakness  and  exposed  situation  of  Ca- 
lais 1 — Did  she  regaid  these  warnings  > 

Page  479. 

In  how  many  days  did  the  duke  of  Golse  take 
Calais!— What  other  place  did  he  take  ?— How 
long  had  the  English  held  Calais  f— What  were 
the  eSbcts  of  its  ivcapture  on  the  French  t—Oa 
tbeEngUuhl 


Page  478. 


How^the  kins  of  France  diange  the 
pvlatloQ  of  Calais  rnm  French  to  English 
what  imponant  ailhir  was  transacted  by  Fer- 


dinand, Feb.  91 T— What  did  tfce  electors  do  on 
their  part  ?— To  whom  did  Ferdinand  send  an 
ambassador  f— How  was  he  received  ?— What 
did  the  pope  require  ? — Did  he  adhere  to  these 
ridiculous  pretensioos?— Did  he  ever  acknow- 
ledge Ferdinand  I 

Paffa477. 
Did  the  Scotch  nationjoin  the  French  hi  the 
war  with  England?— why  not?— Who  was 
married  to  the  dauphin  ?— How  did  this  advance 
tha  dignity  of  the  duhe  of  Guise?— Who  took 
command  of  the  French  armien  ?— What  place 
did  he  invest?— Aftw  how  long  a  siege  did  he 
lakoU? 

Page  478. 
What  place  did  the  French  governor  of  Calais 
(de  Termes)  Inyest  and  take  ?— Where  was  he 
in  turn  attacked  by  the  count  of  Egmont  ?— On 
what  river  did  de  Termes  take  post  ?— What 
onforeseeii  event  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the 
Frehcb  ?— How  many  vircre  killed »— What  be- 
came of  the  rest  of  the  anny  ?— To  whom  did 


the  French  Mikm  Bow  took  tbr  Mippant- 
What  waa  the  number  of  thedvkeof  GsMSf^ 
army  T— Of  the  impoial  annv  ? — Was  n  ok 
gagemcnt  expected  which  shonhi  dends  tha 
Ihte  of  the  war?— Did  it  take  plaoa* 

Page  479. 
Why  did  PhlUp  desire  peace?— Wfty  didHea- 
ryi~\\liy  did  Mal' 


Ofwhatimp^ldeaeewa8  the  aanknai  of  Ljt- 
ralnguiHy? 

Page  480. 

How  did  the  lady  revenge  hanelfT— Wh« 
was  the  effect  of  her  tnflnence  on  the  king?— 
For  what  purpose  did  Philip  permit  Mentm»' 
rency  to  return  ftom  captivuy  ? — ^Wbere  had  bt 
been  captured  ? — Did  Bfootmoratcy  mcetai 
in  having  plenipoientiarioa  mead  to  treat  Ibr 
peace  ?—WiieTe  did  Ihey  meet  FbUip^  pkni- 
poientiarieo  ?— Who  died  while  tboae  steps  wcK 
takeol 

Figa481. 

Bow  had  he  pnsard  hia  time  at  the  nosnstery 
of  St.  Justus  ?— Who  was  his  ronnpanioa  !-^ 
What  rrligtons  exercises  did  he  en^aj»e  in  *— 
After  six  months,  how  was  hia  coBditaoo  eluug- 
ed? 


What  aiogular  oeremony  did  haperftrm?— 
What  waa  the  cooaeqaence  of  this  vrtim  ?-> 
When  and  at  what  age  did  be  die  T— How  are 
we  to  learn  Charles's  true  charader  ?— What 
was  the  character  of  hia  dalibamiioost— Of  ha 
actioQal 

Phge48S. 

What  characCu.  did  he  axhibit  in  (ba  choice 
of  his  ocdnisterB  and  generals  7 — How  did  he 
treat  them  ?— What  was  generally  ihetr  eha 
racter  ?— What  was  the  character  of  his  Ibrrifr 
policy  ?— Bow  does  it  comparo  with  that  of 
Francia  L  and  Booty  VUL  f 

Faga484. 
la  his  private  character  wdl  knownT  -What 
event  Interrupted  the  negotiation  at  Cercamp  ? 
—How?— Who  succeeded  Mary?— By  what 
princea  was  her  political  alliance  smightT— 
What  dafans  had  Uemr?— What  claims  kal 
PhUip? 

Page  485. 
How  did  Henry  loae  her  fkvonr  ? — ^What  ia- 
stractions  did  she  give  to  her  plenipotmtiaiiee* 
—Why  did  ahe  resolve  not  to  marry  Philip  *— 
Did  ahe  plainly  reject  him  ?— What  did  the 
gain  by  this  aidlloe? 

Page4Sft. 

What  rolniMer  exerted  himoelf  ta  noun 
every  difficulty  and  adjust  the  treaty  l—^'kat 
did  Elizabeth  claim  ? — Who  aupported  her  pie* 
tenaiona?— Why? 

Page  486. 

How  did  Elizabeth  occupy  herself  during  Cm 
nc^iation  ?— When  was  the  treaty  stgned  '— 
What  was  stipulated  respecting  Calais  N-lt  it 
pnibabic  tha*  the  restttuiiou  of  Calais  wm  an- 
ticipated by  either  party  ? 

Page  487. 
What  marriages  vrcre  necotiaied  to  fkdiitata 
the  conclusion  of  peace? — What  were  the  piio- 
cipal  artiqlea  of  the  treaty  between  France  an! 
Spain  ?— What  nation  complaioed  of  theneaes* 
-Why? 

Page  486. 
Where  was  the  marriage  of  Philip  cdebrttcdt 
•  W^bcre  was  the  daka  of  Sa^^y^  celo^aiedt 


QUESTIONS. 


64S 


•Wlio  Afld  wBoid  tbe  TCjoldnfil— Wbo  mie- 
•aeitd  lilnil— Who  died  mxiii  after  Henry  Y— 
WbetbeeameorUeiMpliewe?— Inwbat  state 
or  aodety  are  eooqiQeels  npld  ?— Gen  snddeu 
eooqaeets  be  eflbetad  amoDf  dTlUzed  natiomt 
— ¥niy  not  t— Wbat  nanally  liappens  after  the 
longBetaiidllereeeteonqiieatsT— What  was  tbe 
arale  of  Burape  during  the  reign  ofCharleo  V.  t 

Page  489. 
What  prereatad  sadden  coomiests  in  hia 
reign  f— What  happened  to  the  dUftrent  Ung- 
dooM  in  hia  reicn  f— What  poaseeaions  and  dig- 
nitiea  were  added  to  the  house  of  Austria  dar- 
ing hia  reign?— What  devolTed  to  Philip  at  bis 
death t— In  what  condition? 

Page  490. 
How  had  Cbariea  Increased  his  power  tn 
Spain?— Into  wbat  did  be  change  tbe  oortea  ? — 
How  did  lie  manage  tbe  nobles?— What  was 
the  eflbel  of  his  policy  on  the  power  of  the 
kingdom  and  of  the  king?— Wbat  Idogdomdid 
Cbariea  aecore  to  Spain?— What  dutchy?— 
What  were  the  most  important  acquisitions 
wUch  Cbariea  made  (br  Spain?— Who  waa  the 
head  of  the  yoanger  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria  ?— What  kingdoms  did  he  aoouire  by 
marriage  ?— What  dignity  did  he  receiTe  IhMn 
Cbariea? 

Page  491. 
What  oceaaioDed  an  alienatimi  between  the 
t«-o  branchea  of  the  bouse  of  Austria  ?— Did  it 
eootlnne  long?— Wbat  was  the  consequence  of 
the  onion  of  tbe  two  branchea  in  one  flvstem  of 
policy  ?— How  long  was  the  power  of  the  boose 
of  Autria  Ibnnidable  to  Eun^?— Did  France 
acquire  mneh  territory  during  tbe  rise  of  tbe 
house  of  Austria?— Of  wbat  adTantage  waa  tbe 
conqoeat  of  Calais  ?— Of  Metz  ?— How  does  tbe 
power  of  France  compare  with  that  ofthe  other 
UngdomaofEurope?— Whom  did  tbe  monardw 
of  Fianee  labour  to  humble  ?— Were  they  auo- 
cenAU? 

Page49S. 

Were  the  people  the  gainers  by  this?— Wbat 
hadcberlahed  the  martial  aplrit  ofthe  French? 
— ^Waa  France  as  fi»midable  as  Spain  to  tbe 
net  of  Europe?— Wbat  pierented  tbe  French 
ftom  extendins  their  conquests  at  this  Juncture  ? 
-^What  oocaaumed  theeectril  wara? 

Page  493. 
What  acheme  did  Henry  vm.  pursue?— 
How  waa  property  brought  into  circulailoD  in 
England?— What  was  its eflbet?— Wbat  were 
the  oppoalte  eflbeta  ofthe  drculatioo  of  wealth 
in  ^)am  and  in  England?— Wbat  waa  tbe  dif- 
Iteenee  in  the  drcumatances  of  the  people  of 
Prance  and  of  England?— Wbat  fhvourable  ef- 
Acta  reaulted  ftom  EnghuMPs  becoming  inde- 
pendem  of  tbe  papal  aee?— What  benoflu  re- 
oalted  ftom  the  loss  of  Calais  ? 

Page  494. 

How  waa  tbe  Engliab  policy  towards  Scot- 

Itnd  changed?- How  did  England  acquire  the 

direction  ofthe  Scottieb  cooncUa?— Are  sci- 

CKO  and  philosophy  adequate  to  the  oTcnurn 


Ing  of  a  fldaerellgkm?— Were  theae  the  wan> 
pona  employed  by  Luther  f— Wbat  khigriow 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  popel 

Page49S. 
To  what  height  did  proteotantlam  ilaa  m 
France  ?— In  Germany  and  the  Low  Countrlea? 
—In  Spain  and  Italy?— What  was  the  eflbct 
of  thia  deftotioB  on  the  papal  see?— Where 
were  tbe  popea  leaat  reapeoted  ^Whera  were 
they  moat  reapeeted  ? 

Page  498. 
What  change  were  tbe  popea  compelled  to 
make  in  their  (breign  policy?— How  are  the  de- 
creea  of  the  popea  now  regarded  by  ftnelgn  na- 
tiona?— In  wbat  resjpects  baa  the  dmreh  of 
Home  been  improved  by  the  retematkm  I 

P«ge497. 
Wbat  is  the  conditloQ  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
with  respect  to  reUgkm  and  adence?— Wbat  la 
tbe  character  ofthe  eodeaiastics  in  France?— 
What  eflbct  baa  the  refbrmation  had  on  the 
popea  tbemaelTea?— What  beoefldal  inftuenoea 
naTo  Itowed  from  the  retbrmatloo?— At  what 
period  waa  tbe  power  of  Venice  ibrmidable  Co 
Europe?— In  what  iHrer  did  Venice  loae  a  great 
part  of  her  terrttoriea  1 

Pl^a49a. 

Wbat  diaeoretr  waa  Ihtal  to  tbe  commatoe 
of  the  Venedanaf— How  did  they  try  to  pre- 
rent  the  Poitugoeae  flrom  gaining  a  moling  hi 
India?— Did  the  Portugueae  sueoeed ?— what 
dty  then  became  tbe  attple  ibr  the  commodl- 
tiea  ofthe  East?— Wbat  waa  the  eonaequcnee 
to  tbe  Venetiana  ?— What  eflbct  did  tbe  Spanteh 
diacorerlea  and  settlements  in  America  bare 
on  tbe  Venetian  oommeree?— When  did  Venice 
decline  ftom  a  flrat-rate  to  aaecood-rate  power 
in  Europe?— How  did  Venice  maintain  her  in- 
fluence after  her  power  had  declined?— Wbat 
waa  the  oonaequence  ofthe  antbority  of  Coamo 
and  Laurence  di  Medid  in  Florence  ?— Whom 
did  Cbariea  V.  place  at  the  head  of  tbe  repobUcI 
—On  wbat  did  Coamo  tbe  Great  eatabUah  hia 
supreme  amhority  ?— Wbat  title  did  he  transmit 
to  his  posterity  (— Of  wbat  were  thdr  domintena 
coropoeed,and  wbat  is  tbe  rank  of  Tuscany  aa 
a  state  ?— What  happened  to  tbe  duke  of  Saroy 
in  the  sixteenth  centtiry?— Wbat  became  of  hia 
Bon  ?— What  restored  to  the  prince  bio  paternal 


What  is  their  situatkm?— Wbat  waa  iha  ef- 
ftct  of  thia  dtuatlon  on  the  dukea  of  Savoy?— 
Have  they  added  to  their  territories?— What 
Utle  and  rank  do  tber  now  hold?— Wbat  doea 
tbe  kingdom  of  Sardinia  now  indudef— What 
exasperated  tbe  people  of  tbe  Low  Coontriea 
to  throw  off  tbe  Spanish  yoke  ?— When  did  this 
happen  ?-^ow  long  did  they  fight  fbr  their  in- 
dependence?—To  wbat  rank  didt] 
afterward  rise?— Wbat  was  tl 
Russia  in  Cbariea^  time?— Wbat  happened  in 
1  L  rdgn  of  Cbariea  v.  ?— In 

Sweden  ?— To  wbat  did  iMnmark  decUne  ?— To 


country 
itkm  of 


Denmark  during  the  i 


what  did  Sweden  rise?-  WbM  did  Sweden  el 
fed  in  tbe  subsequent  evitui)  * 


VALUABLE  STANDARD  WORKS 

IN  TEE  8ETSKAL  9BPAE11BNT8  OF  LITEEATDEE, 

rUBUSBBD  BT 


WK^^##l|^^^^»*— 


Agricnltnre,  Domertic  BiMmnmyy  Sec 

kRMSTRONCPS  TREATISE  ok  AGRICULTURE :  •dittd  by  BvSL,  50  c 


6E£CHBR'8  (Miat  C.  B.)  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  75  oou^ 

HOUSEKEEPER'S  RECEIPT-BOOK,  TSotnta. 

BROWNE'S  TREES  OP  AMERICA,  $5  00. 
BUEL'S  (Jbub)  FARMER'S  INSTRUCTOR,  $1  00. 

FARMER'S  COMPANION. 

CUAPTAL'S  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AORICULTURB,  50 
i;OCK*S  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK,  85  cenU. 
GARDNER'S  FARMER'S  DICTIONARY.    EnmnH^  $1  50. 
OAYLORD  AND  TUCKER'S  AMERICAN  HUSBANDRY,  •!  00. 
KITCHINER'S  COOK'S  ORACLE  AND  HOUSEKEEPER'S  MANUAL,  87|  oe 
MORRBLL'S  AMERICAN  SHEPHERD.    PUtM.    Puwr,  75oeBta.    Moaliii,  00  oenu. 
PARKES'S  DOMESTIC  DUTIES,  FOR  MARRIED  LADIES,  75  oenU. 
SMITH'S  (Mn.)  MODERN  AMERICAN  COOKERY,  40  otnU. 

WEBSTER  AND  PARKES'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.    Nearly  1000  «•• 
(ranags.    Mulin,  $8  50.    ShMp  •xtra,  $3  75. 


Biblical  and  TheologicaL 

ABERCR0MBIE*8  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS,  S7i  oMitt. 

BAIRD>S  (Dr  )  VIEW  OP  RELIGION  IN  AMERICA,  OUosiita. 

BARNES'S  (ALBnT)  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  9  vols.,  Moh  toIum  wM  teparately, 

i5cMiU. 

QviBTiom  on  tbo  abovo,  0  toIs.,  each  15  oaata. 
BELL'S  (SirCHABLM)  MECHANISM  OF  THE  HAND,  00  oMitt. 
BIBLICAL  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MUSSULMANS,  50  enu, 
BLAIR'S  SERMONS,  $1  50. 

BONNECHOSE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  EARLY  REFORMERS,  40  oonta  / 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  correoCwl  Sundanl  Bditioo,  in  aboat  10  Tarioliot  of  nzo  mmI  biadii* 
BROWN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  •175. 

POCKET  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  87^  oenta. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  75  cents. 

BUTLER*S  ANALOGY  OP  NATURAL  AND  REVEALED  RBLIGK)N,  85  oenta. 

CHALMERS  ON  THE  POWER,  WISDOM,  AND  GOODNESS  OF  GOD  IN  THE  CREATION 

00  cents.  

CHURCH  (TRr  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  STATE,  90  oents. 
COLTON  ON  IVB  RELIGIOUS  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  40  oaMs. 
COMFORTER  (the)  :  OR,  CONSOLATIONS  FOR  MOURNERS,  45  oenu. 
D  AUBIGNE'S  DISCOURSES  AND  ESSAYS,  75  oenta. 
DAYS  (THE)  OP  QUEEN  MARY,  S5  oenta. 
DICK'S  SIDEREAL  HEAVENS,  45  oents. 

CELESTIAL  SCENERY;  OR,  PLANETARY  SYtTBM, 45 oents. 

DWIGHT*S  (Rev.  Dr.)  THEOLOGY  EXPLAINED  AND  DEFENDED,  4  vols.,  8n>,  fO  00. 
GLEIG*S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  S  vels.,  80  oenta. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robist)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  4  roJa.,  $0  00.     

HAWKS'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  VIRGINIA,  $1  75. 

HOLY  COAT  (TH»)  OF  TREVES,  87*  cenU. 

HUNTER'S  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  PATRURCHS,  THE  SAVIOR,  *o.,  $1  75. 

ILLUMINATED  AND  PICTORIAL  BIBLE,  1000  EnfnTinga,  $SS  50. 

JARVIS'S  (Roy.  S.  F.)  CHRONOLOGICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

Chubcb,  $8  00. 
JAY'S  (Rev.  William)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  8  vole.,  95  60. 
KEITH'S  LAND  OF  ISRAEL,  $1  85. 

DEMONSTRATION  OP  CHRISTIANITY,  $1  87J. 

ON  THE  PROPHECIES,  00  oenta. 

LE  BAS'S  LIFE  OF  WICLIF,  50  oenta. 

— , LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  CRANMER,  $1  00. 

MALAN.    "CAN  I  JOIN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  WHILE  MY  RULE  OF  FAITH  IS  Tl'^ 

BtBLir*    95ceQte. 
MASON*S  ZION'S  S0N08TER,  95  centa. 
M'lLVAlNE'S  (Bishop)  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  $1  00. 

ON  THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,  10  oenta. 

MILMAN'S  (Rev.  H.  H.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  3  vole.,  $1  80. 

HISTORY  OP  CHRISTIANITY,  $1  90. 

MOSHBIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  by  Mubdoce,  #7  50 

The  sane  Work,  by  Maclaimb,  S8  50. 
NEAL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PURITANS,  8  vols.,  $8  50 
PALEY'S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  87A  oents. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY :  edited  bv  Bbouoham,  90  osnta. 

PARKER'S  (Rev.  J.)  INVITATIONS  TO  TRUE  HAPPINESS,  moeata. 
PISE'S  (Rev.  Dr.)  LETTERS  TO  ADA,  45  oenta. 

PRlDEAUrS  CONNECTION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  98  7i. 


S  VALUABLE  NEW  AND  STANDARD  WORKS 

PROTE^ANT  JISUTTISM.  br  %  ProtMUnt,  90  cents. 
.  SANDFORD»S  (Rev.  P.  P.)  HELP  TO  FAITH,  75  cenU. 
SAURIN^S  SERMONS:  ediud  by  Biibop  UufiHAw,  $3  75. 

scorrs  (r«v.  johk)  luther  and  the  reformation,  $i  oo. 

SHOBERL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PERSECUTIONS  OF  POPERY.  20  cwit* 
SHUTTLEWORTH'fi  CONSISTENCY  OF  REVELATION,  45  emu. 
SMEDLEY'S  REFORMED  RELIGION  IN  FRANCE,  $1  40. 
SMITH  (R0T.  Hugh)  ON  THE  HEART  DELINEATED,  45  c 
SMITH  AND  ANTHON'S  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS,  12i( 
STEINMETZ'S  NOVITUTE,  50  eenu. 


STONE'S  (Rev  John  S.)  MYSTERIES  OPENED,  ft  00. 

OF  CHRIST.  W  ft  UjraMU  $100. 

NUMMERFIELEPS  (Rev.  Jouiv)  SERMONS,  $175. 


SUFFERINGS  (the)  OF 


TRUE  ISSUE  SUSTAINED,  lU  o 

TURNER'S  (Rev.  S.  H.)  ESSAY  ON  THE  DISCOURSE  AT  CAPERNAUM  75  j«ate 

TURNER'S  (8.)  SACRED  HISTORY  of  thb  WORLD,  t  vols.,  $]  35. 

INCLE  PHILIPS  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  36  oeiiU.j 

WADDINGTON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  #1  75. 

WAINWRIGHT.    •♦NO  CHURCH  WITHOUT  A  BISHOP," «5 cento. 

WHATELEY  ( Arvhbiehop).   CIIRISTUNITY  INDEPENDENT  OF  THE  CIVIL  GOVERNMEKT 

OOcente. 
WHEWELL'S  ASTRONOMY  AND  GENfiRAL  PHYSJCS,  50  oenu. 


Biography. 

APOSTLES  AND  EARLY  MARTYRS  OP  THE  CHURCH, » 
BARROW'S  (John)  LIFE  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT,  45  eenu. 
BaNGS'S  life  of  JAMES  ARMINIUS,  D.D.,  50eeDto. 
BELKNAP'S  (Jmbmt)  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY,  3  vole.,  $1  35. 
BELL'S  (IL  O.)  LIFE  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.  85  cenu. 
BELL'S  (RoBBBT)  LIFE  OF  RT,  HON.  GEORGE  CANNING,  50 
BONAPARTE  (Lucibn),  MEMOIRS  OF,  SO  cento. 
BONAPARTE  (Napoleon),  COURT  AND  CAMP  OF,  45  cento. 
BOSWELL'S  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 
BREWSTER'S  LIFE  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON,  45  cento. 

LIVES  OF  GALILEO,  TYCHO  BRA  HE,  Ac,  45 

BlUR  (Aabon),  private  JOURNAL  OF,  fi  50. 
BUSH'S  LIFE  OF  MOHAMMED,  46  cento. 
CALHOUN'S  LIFE  AND  SPEECHES,  $1  ISA. 

LIFE,  m  cento. 

CAMPBELL'S  LIFE  OF  MRS.  SIDDONS,  70  cento. 

COBBETTS  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  JACKSON,  40  cento. 

COOLEyS  LIFE  OF  HAYNES:  edited  bv  Spbaoub,  00  cento. 

CORNWALL'S  J  Babbt)  LIFE  OF  EDMUND  KEAN,  05  cento. 

COWELL'S  LIFE,  by  Himself,  25  cento 

CROCKErr.  SKETCHES  OF  THB  LIFE  OF,  50  cento. 

CROLY'S  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  IV.,  45  cento. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  (Allan)  LIVES  OF  EMINENT  PAINTERS,  $2  10. 

D'ABRANTES  (DocBEes).  MEMOIRS  OP,  $1  87^. 

DAVIS'S  MEMOIRS  OP  AARON  BURR,  S8  80. 

DISTINGUISHED  MEN  OF  MODERN  TIMES  (Lives  of),  00  cento. 

DISTINGUISHED  FEMALES  (LrvEs  of),  36  cento. 

DOVER'S  (LoBD)  LIFE  OF  FREDERIC  THE  GREAT,  00  cento 

DREW  (Samuel),  LIFE  OF,  bv  his  Son,  75  cems. 

D WIGHT'S  LIVES  OF  THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDANCE,90«« 

EMINENT  INDIVIDUALS,  LIVES  OF,  3  voU. 

FENELON'S  LIVES  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS,  45  cento. 

FORSTER'S  STATESMEN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COMMONWEALTH. 

FORSYTH'S  (Dr.)  LIFE  OF  D«.  PROUDFIT,  75  cento. 

FRANKLIN  (Dr.),  LIFE  OF,  bv  Himself.  2  volt.,  OU  cento. 

GALT'S  (John)  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON,  40  cento. 

GLASS'S  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON ;  in  Latin,  $1  12^. 

GODWIN'S  LIVES  OF  THE  NECROMANCERS,  65  cento. 

HEAD'S  LIFE  OF  BRUCE,  the  Africen  Traveler,  45  cento. 

HOGG'S  ANECDOTES  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  60  cento. 

IIOLDICH'S  LIFE  OF  Ret.  Db.  WILLBUR  FISK,  $2  00. 

HOLMES'S  LIFE  OF  MOZART,  50  cento. 

HORNB'S  NEW  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE,  25  cento. 

HUNTER'S  SACRED  BIOGRAPHY,  $1  75. 

mVING'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  90  cento. 

LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS. 

JAMES'S  LIFE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE.  45  cento. 

JAMESON'S  MEMOIRS  OF  CELEBRATED  FEMALE  SOVEREIGNS,  80 

JAY'S  (John)  LIFE,  bv  hi*  Son,  #6  oa 

JOHNSON'S  (Dr.)  LU<E,  AND  SELECT  WORU  90  cento. 

KENDALL'S  (Amos)  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  JACKiUN. 

LEE'S  (M».)  LIFE  OF  BARON  CUVIER,  SO  cents. 

LE  BAS'S  (C.  W.)  life  OF  WICLIF,  60  cents. 

LIFE  OF  CRANMER,  2  voU.,  $1  00. 

LIVES  OF  EMINENT  MECHANICS. 

L0CKHART8  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON,  2  vols.,  90  cento. 

MACKENZIE'S  (A.  Slidell)  LIFE  OF  PAUL  JONES,  $1  00. 

^  »w«c.^  «^»»^. ^^^  OF  Com.  O.  H.  PERRY.  90 

MBMES'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE,  45 
M^UIRE'S  OPINIONS  AND  CHARACTER  OF  WASHINQTOIf,  $1 1% 


PUBtlSHfcD  BY  HARPER  U  BROTHERS^. 

HOORFS  (THoMAt)  LIFE,  LETTERS.  &c,  OF  BYRON.  $i  75. 

LIFB  OF  LORP  EDWARD  FITZGERALD,  $1  00. 

NAVIGATORS  (Eably),  LIVES  OF.  44  oentt. 
PARK'S  (MuHoo)  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS,  46  cenu. 
PAULDING'S  (J.  K.)  UFE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  90  cents. 
PELLU:0'S  (SILVIO)  MEMOIRS  AND  IMPRISONMENTS,  Ml  ceuu. 
FLUTARCil'S  LIVES:  traiwlated  by  Lahohoemc,  $«  UO. 

The  aame  Work  in  4  volt.,  $3  dO. 
REN  WICK'S  LIFE  OF  DE  WITT  CLINTON,  45  erau. 

LIVES  OP  JOHN  JAY  AND  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  45  cent* 

ROBERTS'S  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  H.  MOKE,  $1  50. 

RUSSELL'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL,  90  outa. 

SCOTT'S  (Rev.  John)  LIFE  OF  LUTHER,  $1  00. 

SEDGWICK'S  (T.)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  W.  LIVINGSTON,  92  00 

SOUTHEY'S  (RoBKBT)  LIFE  OF  LORD  NELSON,  45  oenU. 

SPARKS'S  (Jabkd)  WRITINGS  OF  WASHINGTON,  19  volt.,  #18  00. 

AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY,  10  volt..  $7  50. 

The  Vulanet  sold  tepantely,  if  detired,  75  cents  each. 
STEWART'S  ADVENTURES  IN  CAPTURING  MURRELL,  90  cents. 
STILLING'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  95  cMts. 
STONE'S  LIFE  OF  BRANT,  the  Imdun  Chibf,  00  centsi 

LIFE  OF  MATTHIAS  THE  IMPOSTOR,  m  cents. 

«T.  JOHN'S  LIVES  OF  CELEBRATED  TRAVELERS,  fl  95. 
TAYLOR'S  (John)  '•  RECORDS  OF  MY  LIFE,"  $1  50. 
TAYLOR'S  (W.  C.)  MODERN  BRITISH  PLUTARCH.  50  cents. 
THATCHER'S  BKMSRAPHY  OF  DISTINGUISHED  INDIANS,  90  cents 
TYLER'S  (John)  LIFE  AND  SPEECHES,  50  cents. 

HISTORY,  CHARACTER,  AND  POSITION,  19^  cents. 

WILLIAMS'S  LIFB  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  45  oonu. 

WILSON'S  LIVES  OF  ECCENTRIC  AND  WONDERFUL  CHARACTEIIS.  41  'J9 


History,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  FROM  1789  TO  1815.  «5  00. 

iONNECHOSE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMERS  BEFORE  LUTHEB,  40  crnts. 

BUCKE'S  RUINS  OF  ANCIENT  CITIES.  90  cents. 

BULWER'S  (Sir  E.  L.)  ATHENS.  ITS  RISE  AND  FALL,  $1  90. 

BUNN ER'S  HISTORY  OF  LOUISUNA  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  45  cents. 

CJBSAR'S  COMMENTARIES :  tmntUtad  bv  William  Duncan,  90  cents. 

CRICHTON'S  HISTORY  OF  ARABIA.  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  90  cents. 

CRICHTON  AND  WHEATON'S  DENMARK,  NORWAY^  AND  SWEDEN,  90  ceL«ft 

CROWE  S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  I  vols.,  $1  75. 

DAVIS  S  HISTORY  OF  CHINA,  90  cents. 

DUNHAM'S  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL.  $9  50. 

DUNLAP'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.  90  cents, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  THEATER,  $1  75. 

DWIOHTS  HISTORY  OF  CONNECTICUT,  45  cents. 
FERGUSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC,  45  cenU. 
FLETCHER'S  HISTORY  OF  POLAND,  45  cents. 
FLORIAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOORS  IN  SPAIN, 45  cenU. 
FRASER'S  HISTORY  OP  MEfOPOTAMU  AND  ASSYRIA,  45  oent^ 

HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  PERSIA,  45  m^ 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  with  Notes,  by  Milman,  $5  00. 

GLEIG'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BiBLE,  60  cents. 
GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME:  abridged, 45 cents. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE :  abridged,  45  cenU. 

GRANT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NESTORIANS.  OR  LOST  TRIBES.  #1  00. 

GRATTAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  TO  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  it3b,  Kj  ien.s 

HALE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  1817.  9  vols^  90  bents. 

HALLAITS  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  $9  00. 

VIEW  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  $9  00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  EUROPE.  93  75. 

HAWKS'S  inSTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  VIRGI.NU,  SI  75. 

HENRY'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  9  vols.,  90  cents. 

HERODOTUS'S  GENERAL  HISTORY ;  by  Rev.  W.  Bblob.  $1  35. 

HO  WITTS  HISTORY  OF  PRIESTCRAFT  IN  ALL  AGES,  00  cents. 

ICELAND,  GREENLAND,  AND  THE  FAROE  ISLANDS,  45  cents. 

JAMES'S  HISTORY  OF  <5hIVALRY  AND  THE  CRUSADES,  45  cents. 

JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPANESE,  45  cents. 

JARVIS'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  INTRODUCTION  to  thb  HISTORY  or  TM£  CHURCH.  $3  00 

KEIGHTLEY'S  HIST<iRY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  1839,  5  vols.,  $9  95. 

LANMAN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATE  OP  MICHIGAN,  45  cents. 

LIEBER'S  GREAT  EVENTS. 

LIVY'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME :  translated  by  Baicbb,  5  vela.,  $9  95. 

LOSSING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS,  45  cents. 

MACKINTOSH'S  ENGLAND  TO  THE  17th  CENTURY,  $1  50. 

MICIIELErs  ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY,  45  cents. 

|IILMAN*S  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS.  3  vols..  #1  90. 

HISTORY  OF  CilRISTUNITY,  $1  90. 

MONETTE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  VALLEY  OF  THB  MISSISSIPPI. 
MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY :  BU.laxmb's  £diUott,f3  50. 

MuBDOCK'a  Edition  of  the  tame  Work.  $7  50. 
MULLER'S  (Baron  VoN)  HISTORY  OP  THE  WORLD. 
MURRAY'S  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA,  90  eta. 
HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OP  BRITISH  INDIA,  «l  I&. 


•  VALUABLE  NEW  AND  tTANDARD  WOIIKS 

NEAL'8  HISTORY  OP  THE  PTTRITANS,  $3  M. 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  in.«  pnfap^if  lUi 

PRESCOrrS  history  op  the  conquest  op  MEXICO,  S  Toifc,  $6  ou. 

HISTORY   OF  FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA,  t  toIs.,  $6  00. 

PRIDEAirX^S  CONNECTION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTABIBNTS,  f3  75. 

ROBERTSON'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  S  vote..  8vo.  Mmpt,  «»  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OP  CHARLES  V..  #1  7ft.    Abndgwl,  45  « 


HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND  AND  ANCIENT  INDIA,  $1  79. 


ROBINS*S  (Mra.)  TALES  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  8  toIs.,  $1  00. 
ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  WITH  A  LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR,  $3  7ft. 
RUSSELL  AND  JONES'S  HISTORY  OP  MODERN  EUROPE,  $5  00. 
RUSSELL'S  (MicHABL)  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  46  otnts. 

' HISTORY  OF  NUBIA  AND  ABYSSINIA,  4ft  a 

i HISTORY  OP  THE  BARBARY  STATES,  4ft c 

HISTORY  OF  POLYNESIA,  4ft  oeiU. 

HISTORY  OF  PALESTINE,  4ft  eenta. 

SALE'S  (Lm»  journal  OF  DISASTERS  IN  AFGHANISTAN,  Ui  om 
SALLUSTS  HISTORY  :  tranaUtad  bjr  RosB,  40  rams. 
SCHILLER'S  HIST1>RY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 
SCOTT'S  (Sir  W.)  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  $1 10. 

.  HISTORY  OF  DEMONOLOOY,  40  orau. 

SCOTT'S  (Ret.  John)  LUTHERAN  REFORMATION.  Bl  06. 

SEGUR'S  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON'S  RUSSIAN  CAMPAH3N,  00  erala. 

SFORZOSrS  HISTORY  OF  ITALY,  4ft  omits. 

SILK.  COTTON,  LINEN.  WOOL,  (HirroBT  of),  $3  00. 

SISMONDI'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS.  60  orats. 

SMEDLEY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  FRANCE,  $1  40 

SKETCHES  FROM  VENETUN  HISTORY,  00  cent*. 

SMITH'S  (H.)  HISTORY  OF  FESTIVALS.  GAMES,  Ac,  4ft  «iit«. 
SMITH'S  (H.J.)  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION,  4ft  cents. 
SPALDING'S  HISTORY  OF  ITALY  AND  THE  ITALIAN  ISLANDS,  $1 
STONE'S  BORDER  WARS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  R£V0LUT10N,  90 
SWITZERLAND,  HISTORY  OF,  60  cents. 
TAYLOR'S  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  90  —uU, 
THATCHER'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BOSTON  TEA-PARTY.  6tt « 
THATCHER'S  TALES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  Sft 
THIRL  WALL'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  S  vob^  f3  ftO. 
THUCYDIDES'  GENERAL  HISTORY :  traiiaUt«l  br  Smiti,  90  c 
TURNER'S  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  $1  Sft. 
TVTLER'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY.  0  toIs.,  ft  70. 
UNCI  £  PHILIP'S  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA,  Sft  cenCs. 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK.  9  toU.,  70  a 

HISTORY  OF  LOST  GREENLAND,  Sft  e 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  3  toIs.,  70  a 

HISTORY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  9  toIs.,  70  cents 

WADDINGTON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH.  $1  7ft. 
XENOPHON'S  HISTORY :  tnosUted  bj  Spblmam,  85  cents. 


OoUaga  A.  School  Books. 

ABERCROMBIE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS,  4ft 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL  FEELINGS,  40 


ALISON'S  ESSAYS  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  TASTE,  75 
ANTHON'S  (Chaslbs)  LATIN  LESSONS,  00  cents. 

LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  90  cents, 

LATIN  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  90 

LATIN  VERSIFICATION,  90 


.  KEY  TO  LATIN  VERSIFICATION,  ftO 

•  ZUMPT*S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  00  cents. 
COMMENTARIES  OF  CJESAR,  fl  40. 

•  iENEID  OF  VIRGIL.    English  Notes,  #9  00. 

•  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL,  fl  I 
CICERO'S  SBLECrr  ORATIONS.  $1  90. 
8ALLUST.    With  Enf  lisfa  Notee,  874  cents. 

-  HORACE.    With  English  Notes,  $1  75. 
'  FHIST  GREEK  LESSONS.  90  cents. 

GREEK  PROSE  COMPOSITION,  90  cents. 

GREEK  PROSODY  AND  METRE,  90  c 

GREEK  GRAMMAR,  90  cents. 
DRAMM 


NEW  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  00  cents. 

• HOMER.    With  English  Niites,  $1  50. 

GREEK  READER,  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  JACOBS,  M  75 

. .  ANABASIS  OF  XBNOPHON. 

• CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  #4  75. 

SMITH'S  DICTIONARY  or  GREEK  avd  ROMAN  AN  nQUITIBS,  9t  71 

Tbs  swns  work,  sbridged,  $1  9ft. 
BENNETTS  SYSTEM  OF  BOOKKEEPING, $1  ftO. 
BOUcHaRIJLT'S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS,  |8  Sft 
BOYD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC.  50  cents. 
BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  7»  csirts 
CAMPBELL'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BUETORIC,  $1  9ft. 
CLARK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGF jRA.  fl  00. 
DRAPER'S  TEXT-BOOK  ON  CjEMISTRY,  75  c 
EDWARDS'S  BOOK-KEEPER'S  ATLASVfJoo 


PUBLISHED  BY  HARPER  h  BROTHERB. 

GLASS'S  T.IFE  OP  WASHINGTON,  $1  l^ 

ORIStOM'S  ANIMAL  MECHANISM  AND  PHTSIOLOOT,  4ft  cants. 

UACKLEY'S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA. 

HAZEN'S  PROFESSIONS  AND  TRADES.    81  EngniTing:*.    75  oenU. 

HEMPEL'S  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  I^NGUAOE,  fl  75 

HENRY*S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  90  o«iiu. 

KANE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  fS  00. 

LEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY,  50  cents. 

LEWIS'S  PLATONIC  THEOLOGY,  &c.,  $1  50. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTTS  NEW  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  «5  00. 

LOOMIS'S  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA,  fl  35. 

MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE.  45  cents. 

BC'CLINTOCK  AND  CROOKS'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN,  75  cents. 

MILL'S  LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE  AND  INDUCTIVE,  $3  00. 

MORSE'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  50  cents. 

CEROGRAPHIC  MAPS. 

NOEL  fiKD  CUAPSAL'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  75 
PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  9U  cents. 
POTTER'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  ITS  USES,  Ac,  50  cents. 
PROUDHT'S  PLAUTUS,  *»  THE  CAPTIVES."    English  Notes,  37*  cents. 
RENWICK'S  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS,  90  cents. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  75  cents. 

ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  75  cents. 

SALKELD'S  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 
SCHMUCKER'S  PSYCHOLOGY,  $1  00. 
UPHAM'8  TREATISE  ON  THE  WILL,  $1  S5. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.    StoIs.,$9  50. 

Abridged,  $1  35. 


BMNiyirts,  BellM-Iiettres,  Sco. 

ADDISON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  S  rols.,  $5  50. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SPECTATOR,  00  cents. 

BACON  AND  LOCKE  S  ESSAYS,  45  cenu. 

BROUGHAM'S  PLEASURES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  SCIENCE,  45  oanta. 
BUCKE'S  BEAUTIES  AND  SUBLIMITIES  OF  NATURE,  45  cents. 
BURKE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  8  vols.,  $5  00. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  75  cenu. 

CHESTERFIELD'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON,  ahd  otuir  Wbitinos.BI  75. 
CICERO'S  OFFICES.  ORATIONS,  AND  CATO  AND  LJELIUS,  $1  35. 
COIjERIDGE'S  letters,  conversations,  and  RECOLLECTIONS,  85  cents. 

,  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  TABLE-TALK  OF,  70  cenU. 

COMBE'S  PHYSIOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  EDUCATION,  4^  «^.-s. 
DICK  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SOCIETY  BY  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWlEUGC,  «1 

tents. 
D'ISRABLPS  AMENITIES  OF  LITERATURE. 
DEMOSTHENES'  ORATIONS;  tfanslnted  by  Lblamd,  85  oenU. 
DRYDEN'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  8  vols.,  $8  75. 

DUTY  (TH»)  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN  TO  THEIR  COUNTRY,  r  J  cents. 
EDGEWORTH'S  TRfiATISB  ON  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION,  85  cents. 
BVBRETT  ON  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

FAMILY  INSTRUCTOR  ;  os,  DUTIES  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE,  45  cents. 
ORAVK'S  (Mrs.  A.  J.)  WOMAN  IN  AMERICA,  45  cents. 
HORNE'S  NEW  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE.  35  cents. 
BUTTON'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 
JOHNSON'S  (B.)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  3  toIs. 
JOHNSON'S  (A  B.)  TREATISE  ON  LANGUAGE,  $1  75. 

LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  MEN,  45  cents. 

LAMB'S  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA,  LETTERS,  POEMS,  d^c,  $3  00. 

MACKENZIE'S  (Hihbt)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  $1  85. 

MARTINEAU.    HOW  TO  OBSERVE,  434  cents. 

MATHEWS'S  (COSNCLIDS)  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS,  $1  00. 

MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOQUENCE,  45  oenU. 

MONTGOMERY'S  LECTURES  ON  POETRY  AND  Ln'ERATURE,^5  CMrts. 

MOKE'S  (Hanh AH)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  7  vds.,  M  SO.    3  vols.,  $3  75. 

MUDIE'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE,  45  cents. 

NEELB'S  (Hbivbt)  LITERARY  REMAINS,  $1  00. 

NOTTS  COUNSELS  TO  YOUNG  MEN,  50  cents. 

POTTER  AND  EMERSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SCHOOLMASTER.  $1  00. 

PRESCOrrS  biographical  and  critical  miscellanies,  $S  00. 

PURSUIT  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  00  cents. 

SANDS'S  (RoBBKT  C.)  WRITINGS,  3  vols.,  fS  75. 

SEDGWICK'S  (Miss)  MEANS  AND  EhTDS,  45  cenu. 

SIGOURNEY'8  (Mrs.  L.  H.)  LETTERS  TO  MOTHERS,  00  oeuu. 

~  LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  LADIES,  00  cenu. 

SMITH'S  (H.  J.)  PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  HISTORY  OP  EDUCATION,  45  eeali 
SOUTHEY  (RoBBBT).    THE  DOCTOR,  Ac,  45  oenU. 
VERPLANCK'S  DISCOURSES  ON  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  00  c 

INFLUENOE  OF  LIBERAL  STUDIES,  35  c 

INFLUENCE  OF  MORAL  CAUSES,  15  c 

WIRTS  LETTERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  SPY,  60  cents. 


t  VALUABLE  NCW  AN»  STANDAIIO  WOllM 

Zttontal  ftn^  BSoittl  Sci6iico9  &c« 

ABERCROMBIE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MORAL  FEELINGS,  40  ceiOs. 

OS  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS.  45  oesia. 

ALJSON  ON  THE  NATl'RE  AND  PRINCIPLE  OF  TASTE,  ?5  w»ts- 

BA(  ON  AND  LOCKE'S  ESSAVS.  AND  CONDUCT  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING   45c 

BOVDS  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC  AND  LITERARY  CRITICISM,  SO  ceaU 

BURKES  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL,  75  CMto. 

CAMPBELL'S  (Giotoi)  PHILOSOPHY  OP  RHETORIC,  ^  SI. 

COMBE'S  CONSTITtTION  OF  MAN,46«ata. 

DENDT'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MYSTERY,  44  cenU. 

DYMOmrS  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALITY:  ediu»d  br  G.  Bdsh.  $1  STi 

HENRYt  EPITOME  OF  TUB  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  90 omu. 

MARTINEAU'S  LETTERS  ON  MESMERISM,  «i  cents. 

MAURY'S  PRINCIPLES  OP  ELOQUENCE,  45  cent*, 

MILL'S  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC,  RATIOCINaTIVE  AND  INDUCTIYE,  tS  OIL 

PARKER'S  AIDS  TO  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION,  00  orau. 

SAUSSURE'S  (M«dam<>  DK)  FIRESIDE  FRIEND. 

SCUMUCKER'S  PSYCHOLOGY,  OR  MENTAL  PHOOSOPHY,  ft  00. 

SEERESS  (run)  OF  PRBVORST,  t5  centa. 

TOWNSHEND'S  FACTS  IN  MESMERISM.    With  PI»U«,  75  «»oU. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  PHRENOLOGY,  45  cm i«. 

UPHAM*S  IMPERFECT  akd  DISORDERED  MENTAL  ACTION,  45  cents. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  ft  50.    Ahnd^ed,  $1  «*. 

PmLOSOPHICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  WILL,  $1  IS. 


Natural  Sctence  Sec 

BELL'S  MECHANISM  OF  THE  HAND,  OOcfnts. 

BIGELOW  (Jacob)  ON  THE  USEFUL  ARTS. 

BIRDS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF.  45  cent.. 

BOUCHARLArS  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS, fl  to. 

BRANDE*S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  94  00. 

BREWSTER*S  LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  MAGIC,  45  ooDts. 

BROWNE'S  TREES  OF  AMERICA.  $5  00. 

CUAPTAL*S  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  AGRICULTURE,  45  cento. 

COMBE'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOIX)GY,  45  cenU. 

DANIELL'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  «^ 

DICK'S  CELESTIAL  SCENERY,  45  cent*. 

SIDEREAL  HEAVENS,  45  ceoU. 

PRACmCAL  ASTRONOMER.  50  cants. 

DRAPER'S  CHEMICAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  PLANTS,  ft  50. 

TEXT- BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  75  osnU. 

DYEING.  CALICO-PRINTING.  *c.,  $350. 

ELEIHANT.  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE.  45 otnts. 

EULER'S  LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  edited  bj  Bbiwstii  sad  Giiscov,  45  as. 

ORISCOM'S  ANIMAL  MECHANISM  AND  PHYSIOLOGY,  45  ccnu. 

HAS  WELL'S  ENGINEERS'  andJ4ECHANICS'  POCKET-BOOK,  $1  «5. 

HERSCHEL  (J.  F.  W.)  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  00  ceou, 

IIIGGINS'S  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  AND  PHENOMENA  OF  THE  EARTH,  45  rrT*. 

HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS;  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LMVER8B. 

INSECTS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF,  00  csnU. 

KANE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY :  edited  bj  DRArsit,  ft  00.  1 

LEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY  FOR  POPULAR  USE.  50  cents. 

MUDIE'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  OBSERVATION  OF  NATURE.  45  cents. 

MOSELEY'S  U.LUSTRATIONS  OF  MECHANICS,  45  cents. 

OLMSTEAD'S  LETTERS  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

POTTER'S  SCIENCE  APPLIED  TO  THE  DOMESTIC  ARTS,  dt^ 

QUADRUPEDS,  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF,  45  cents. 

RENWICK'S  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS.  90  cenU. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  75  cents. 

FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  NATURAL  PHaOSOPHY,  75  cents. 

SACRED  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

SOMERVU,LE*S  (Mabt)   CONNECTION  OF  THE    PHYSICAL  SCIENCES,  50  reios 

UNCLE  PHU.IPS  AMERICAN  FOREST,  35  cenU. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  35  cents. 

VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES  USED  FOR  THE  FOOD  OF  MAN,  45  cents. 
WHEWELL'S  ASTRONO.MY  AND  GENERAL  PHYSICS,  50  cents. 
WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE,  45  eenu. 
WYATTS  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY,  $2  75.    ColoieU  Pistes  fT  50. 


VoyagM  and  Travels. 


ALTOWAN;  os,  Thoidbnts  op  Ltpb  in  thk  Rockt  Mountains,  $I  25. 
ANTHON'S  (C.  E.)  PILGRIMAGE  TO  TREVES,  75  cents. 
BARROW'S  VOYAGES  WITHIN  THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS,  50  c^nts 
PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND  AND  MUTINY  OF  THE  SHIP  BOUNTY,  45 

SROV^E'S  ETCHINGS  OF  A  WHALING  CRUISE,  $2  00. 
UOKINQMAM'S  TRAVELS  IN  AMERICA.    EsfrsTinffs,  f3  60 
CHANOa  >OR  THE  AMERICAN  NOTES.  12^  eents. 
CIRCUMNAVIGATION  OF  THE  GLOBE,  45  cenU. 

COKE'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  NOVA  SCOTIA,  AND  CANADA.  75  e 
COLTON'S  FOUR  YEARS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  90  ceuls. 
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COOKS  VOYAGES  ROUND  THE  WORLD.    With  ■  Sk«t^  of  his  Lifii«  I7A  woU 

DANA'S  TWO  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  MAST.  45  cenu. 

DARWIN'S  VOYAGE  OF  A  NATURALIST,  $1  00. 

DAVENPORT'S  PERILOUS  ADVENTURES.  44  c«nU. 

DB  KAY'S  SKETCHES  OF  TURKEY,  $9  00. 

DICKENS'S  AMERICAN  NOTES  FOR  GENERAL  CIRCULATION,  »i  centi. 

DRAKE,  CAVENDISH,  AND  DAMPIER,  LIVES  AND  VOYAGES  OF,  45  c«ati 

DURBIN'S  OBSERVATIONS  IN  EUROPE,  9  volt..  $S  00. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  EAST,  S  w  «.,  $«  00. 

ELLIS'S  POLYNESIAN  RESEARCHES.  4  vols.,  93  50. 
EMERSON'S  LETTERS  FROM  THE  iEGEAN,  75  centi. 
FARNHAM'S  (Mrs.  Eliza  W.)  LIFE  IN  PRAIRIE  LAND,  50  cents. 

FEATHERSTONHAUGirS  EXCURSIONS  THROUGH  THE  SLAVE  STATES,  drc,  tft  mnfk. 
FIDLER'S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PROFESSIONS,  &c.,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CAN- 
ADA, 60  oenu. 
FISK'S  TRAVELS  IN  EUROPE.  $3  25. 
FLAGG'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  FAR  WEST,  $1  50. 
GRANT'S  NESTORIANS  ;  OR,  THE  LOST  TRIBES,  $1  00. 
GREEN'S  TEXIAN  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  MIER.    Plates,  ft  00 
HAIGHT'S  (Mrs.)  LETTERS  FROM  THE  OLD  WORLD,  fl  75. 
HEAD'S  (Sir  Geo.)  MANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS  OF  ENGLAND,  $1  m. 
HEAD'S  (Sir  Fbamcis  B.)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  BRUCE,  THE  AFRICAN  TRAVELER 

45  cents. 
HOFFMAN'S  WINTER  IN  THE  WEST,  ft  50. 
HUMBOLDTS  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES,  45  cents. 
HUMPHREY'S  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  AND  BELGIUM,  $1  75. 
INORaHAM'S  southwest.  $I  50. 

JACUBS»S  SCENES,  INCIDENTS,  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN,  $1  to. 
JAMESON'S  DISCOVERIES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  AFRICA,  45  eenU. 
JAMESON  S  (Mm.)  VISITS  AND  SKETCHES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  ft  00. 
KAY'S  TRAVELS  AND  RESEARCHES  IN  CAPPRARIA,  b5  cents. 
KENDALL'S  TEXAN  SANTA  FE  EXPEDITION,  $2  50. 
KEPPEL'S  EXPEDITION  TO  BORNEO.  50  cents. 
KOHL'S  SKETCHES  IN  IRELAND,  m  cents. 

LANDERS'  (R.  aud  J.)  JOURNAL  OF  lIlAVEL  IN  AFRICA,  00  cents. 
LATROBE'S  RAMBLER  IN  MEXICO,  65  cents. 

RAMBLER  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  $1  10. 

LESLIE,  Ac,  DISCOVERIES  AND  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  POLAR  SEAS,  45eents 
LESTER'S  GLORY  AND  SHAME  OF  ENGLAND,  $1  50. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK'S  TRAVELS  BEYOND  THE  EOCKY  MOUNTAINS,  00  ceatn 
MACKENZIE'S  YEAR  IN  SPAIN,  $2  25. 

SPAIN  REVISITED,  $1  75. 

AMERICAN  IN  ENGLAND,  $1  60. 

MARRY AT*S  TRAVIS  OF  MONSIEUR  VIOLET  IN  CALIFORNIA,  1%  cents. 

MILLER'S  CONDITION  OF  GREECE,  371  cents. 

MORGAN'S  (Udy)  FRANCE,  70  cents. 

MORRELL'S  (Captain)  FOUR  VOYAGES  TO  THE  SOUTH  SEA.  fl  50. 

MORRELL'S  (Mrs.  A.  J.)  VOYAGE  TO  THE  SOUTH  SEA,  62*  cents. 

MOTTS  TRAVELS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST,  $1  W. 

NEW  ORLEANS  AS  I  FOUND  IT,  25  cents. 

OLIN'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND,  $2  50. 

OWEN'S  VOYAGES  TO  EASTERN  AFRICA,  $1  ISJ. 

PARK'S  TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA.  45  cents. 

PARROT'S  JOURNEY  TO  MOUNT  ARARAT,  50  cents. 

PARRY'S  VOYAGES  TOWARD  THE  NORTH  POLE.  90  cents. 

PERILS  OF  THE  SEA,  35  oenU. 

PHELPS'S  (Mrs.)  CAROLINE  WESTERLEY,  35  cents. 

POLO'S  (Maeco)  travels,  45  cents. 

PORTER'S  CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  ITS  ENVUIONS,  #1  50. 

PUCKLER  MUSKAU.    TUTTI  FRUTTI,  50  cents. 

PYM'S  (Arthor  Gordon)  NARRATIVE,  65  cents. 

EEBD  AND  MATHESON'S  VISIT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  CHURCHES,  $1  SO. 

REYNOLDS'S  VOYAGE  OF  THE  U.  S.  FRIGATE  POTOMAC  ROUND  THE  WORLD,  #3  24. 

LETTERS  ON  THE  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION,  $  I  50. 

ROBERTS'S  EMBASSY  TO  THE  COURTS  OF  SUM,  COCHIN-CHINA,  Ac,  $1  75. 

SALE'S  (Ladv)  JOURNAL  OF  DISASTERS  IN  AFGHANISTAN,  12^  cenU. 

SARGENT'S  AMERICAN  ADVENTURE  BY  LAND  AND  SEA,  9U  cents. 

SCHROEDER'S  SHORES  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN,  fl  75. 

SEA  WARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  SHIPWRECK,  37*  cents. 

SEDGWICK'S  (Miss)  LETTERS  FROM  ABROAD  TO  KINDRED  AT  HOME,  $  I  90 

SIEBOLD'S  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  JAPANESE.  45  cents. 

STEPHENS'S  INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA.    Map  and  88  Enpavings, 

$5  00. 

INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  YUCATAN.     120  En?raTin«,  $5  00. 

INCIDENTS  OF  TRAV|iL  IN  GREECE,  TURKEY,  RUSSU,  AND  POLAND 

Enrrarings,  $1  75. 
INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  EGYPT,  ARABIA  PETRJEA,  AND  THE  HOLT 

Lakd.    Emtravings,  $1  T5. 
ST.  JOHN'S  LIVES  OF  CELEBRATED  TRAVELERS,  $1  25, 
TASISTRO'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES,  $1  50. 
THINGS  AS  THEY  ARE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES,  75  cents. 
TROLLOPE'S  PARIS  AND  THE  PARISIANS  IN  1835.  $1  50. 

TYTLER'S  DISCOVERIES  ON  THE  NORTHERN  COASTS  OF  AMERICA,  4ft  ctalk 
UNCLE  PHILIP'S  WHALE  FISHERY  AND  POLAR  SEAS,  70  cents. 
VOYAGES  ROUND  THE  WORLD  SINCE  THE  DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK,  4ft  oaalt 
WOLFFS  MISSION  TO  BOKHARA.    Bnfravinfs,  $2  00. 
WRANG  ELL'S  EXPEDITION  TO  SIBERIA,  POLAR  SEA,  Ac,  45  cents. 


t  VALUABLE  NEW  AMO  STAMOAUD  WORKS 

Siitaididly  flmtKiUhlHMl  Worln. 

AIKIN  (Dr.)  AND  BAKDAtTLD'S  (Mn.)  EVENINGS  AT  HOME,  $1  «> 

BEATTIE  (Jamu)  and  COLLINS'8  (William)  POETICAL  W0EK8. 

BlBl.E,  HARPERS  ILLUMINATED.  «»  50. 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER.  $0  00. 

Bt5NYAN*S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  7i  Mnti 

BYRON'S  CHILDE  HAROLD,  $i  00 

COWPER'S  (William)  POEMS. 

DEFOE*S  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  $1  S». 

ENGLAND.  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OP. 

FAIRY  BOOK,  ILLUSTRATED,  75  cemta. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Olitbb)  POIBTICAL  WORKS. 

HIEROGLYPHICAL  BIBLE.  70  etnu. 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST,  in  tba  Wonla  of  the  BrmiicvlMts,  $1  OS. 

MILTOWS  poetical  WORKS. 

SHAKSPEARE,  HARPER'S  ILLUMINATED.  SSOa 

SITE'S  WANDERING  JEW,  ILLUSTRATED,  $5  00. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 


Medical  and  Surgical  Science,  Jk4i. 

BAYLB*8  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ANATOMY,  87A  cents. 

CIIAILLY'S  PJIACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFERY,  h  00. 

COOPER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY,  fl  87J. 

COPLAND'S  DICmONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE.  8  Tab.,  vok.  I  ud  9  bmt  mdj.S50 

iMr  ntluiM. 
CRUVEILUIER'S  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY,  St  00. 
DOANE'S  8UROBRT  ILLUSTRATED.    S5  Plates,  $4  5a 
FERRIS^S  TREATISE  ON  EPIDEMIC  CHOLERA,  $1  95. 
OALT'S  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY. 
GOOD'S  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE,  $5  00. 

GOVE'S   (Makt  S.)  LEC^TURES  TO  WOMEN  ON  ANATOMY  AND  PHTSieLOCY,  75  nato 
GUY'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  $3  UO. 
HOOPER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY,  $3  00. 
JOHNSON'S  ECONOMY  OF  HEALTH.  65  oenta. 

KITCHINBR*S  DIRECTIONS  FOR  INVIGORATING  AND  PROLONGING  LIFE.  40  c*^Bt«. 
MAGENDIE'S  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  92  00. 
MASSE'S  POCKET  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  4a  Figarts, eiifrivad  on  StMl,  Md  bMotJ/ally 

S7  50  ;  with  PUtet  nncolored,  fl  00. 
NELICAN  ON  MEDICINES.  THEIR  USES,  ETC.,  f  I  74. 
PAINE'S  INSTITUTES  OR  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MBDICWB, 
PARIS'S  PHARMACOLOGIA.  SI  50. 

REESE'S  TREATISE  ON  EPIDEMIC  CHOLE&A,  7ft  oantiL 
REVERE'S  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 
SMITH  ON  EPIDEMICS,  $1  00. 
SPURZHEIM'S  PHRENOLOGY. 

STEWART  ON  THE  DISEASES  OP  CHILDREN,  $1  bO. 
TICKNOR'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIVING,  45 


Dictionaries  and  BncirclopediaB. 

ANTHONYS  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  $4  75. 

DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES,  $4  75, 

DICTIONARY  OF  ANTIQUITIES,  ABRIDGED,  SI  »• 

BRANDE'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART,  $4  Oa 

BROWN'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  SI  75. 

COBB'S  MINIATURE  LEXICON  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  50  cents. 

COOPER'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY,  $3  87*. 

COPLAND'S  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  8  tuU.,  volt.  1  and  t  now  rvady,  $591 

per  vnlome. 
CRABB'S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMS  EXPLAINED,  $9  S7i. 
GARDNER'S  FARMER'S  DICTIONARY,  $1  50. 
HOOPER'S  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY,  $3  00. 

LIDDELL  AND  SCOTT'S  NEW  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  $5  00. 
MCCULLOCH'S  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER,  $0  50. 

WEBSTER'S  (N.)  dictionary  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  $3  50. 
WEBSTER  (Thomas)  AND  PARKS'S  (Mrs.)  ENCYCLOPEDLA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONCUfTf 

$3  75. 


Politics,  Political  Bconomy,  dbc 

BULWBR'S  (E.  L.)  ENGLAND  AND  THE  BlfGLlSH,  SS  c«nts. 
BULWBR'S  (H.  L.)  FRANCE,  00  cents. 

CALHOUN'S  LIFE,  and  SELECTIONS  FROM  HIS  SPEECHES,  $|  OD. 
-  LIFE,  lU  cenu. 


CAMP'S  DEMOCRACY,  45  t 

DEFENSE  OF  THE  WHIGS,  95  cents. 
DOWNINSPS  (Msior  Jace)  LETTERS  TO  MR.  DWICHT,  69i  cmIb. 
pUER'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  45  eenls. 
LESTER'S  GLORY  AND  SHAME  OF  ENGLAND.  SI  50. 
LIBBER'S  ESSAYS  ON  PROPERTY  AND  LABOR,  45  cents. 
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14  DAY  USE 

RETURN  TO  DESK  PROM  WHICH  BOBROVED 

LOAN  DEPT* 

TbU  book  i*due  on  the  last  date  stamped  bdow, Of 

on  the  date  to  'nrtiich  renewed. 

Renewed  books  are  subject  to  itomediate  teoO. 
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